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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


SUMMARY  OF  OPENING  SESSION 
Sunday,  July  19,  1954,  8  p.m. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  assembly  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing of  one  verse  of  Oh  Canada,  and  one 
Verse  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  re- 
mained standing  during  the  offering  of  an 
invocation  by  His  Excellency  Archbishop 
Maurice  Roy,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Quebec. 
Brief  addresses  of  welcome  were  then  offered 
by  The  Honorable  Hugues  Lapointe,  Minister 
of  Veterans  Affairs  for  Canada,  representing 
the  Right  Honorable  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  by  the  Honorable 
Antonio  Rivard,  representing  the  Honorable 
Maurice  L.  Duplessis,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  by  a  representative  of 


His  Worship  Mayor  Wilfrid  Hamel  of  Quebec 
City,  by  Mr,  Henri  S.  Labelle,  F.R.A.I.C., 
Chairman  of  the  Quebec  Division  Board  of 
Management  of  the  C.N.I.B.,  and  by  The 
Honorable  Justice  Joseph  Bilodeau,  Chairman 
of  the  Quebec  City  and  District  Board  of  the 
C.N.I.B.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  AAWB  made  an  appropriate 
response.  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  President 
of  the  Association,  then  delivered  his  Presi- 
dential address. 

More  than  650  persons  were  present  for 
the  opening  session,  and  most  of  them  then 
walked  across  to  the  Mayor's  Chambers  in 
the  Quebec  City  Hall,  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
hospitality  of  His  Worship  Mayor  Hamel. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

THE  HONOURABLE  HUGUES  LAPOINTE 

Canadian  Minister  of  Veterans  AfiFairs 
Ottovra,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency,  Mr.  Premier, 
Your  Worship,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  evening  I  bring  to  you,  who  are  at- 
tending the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,    greetings    on    behalf    of    the    Prime 


Minister  of  Canada,  The  Right  Honourable 
Louis  St,  Laurent,  who  is  unable  to  be 
present  himself  due  to  unexpected  affairs  of 
state. 

Mr.  St.  Laurent  has  asked  me  to  welcome 
you  to  the  City  of  Quebec,  not  only  in  the 


OPENING  SESSION 


name  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  but  also 
on  his  own  behalf  as  a  resident  of  this  an- 
cient city. 

As  this  is  also  my  home,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  own  personal  greetings  to  his. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  representing  the 
Canadian  Government  here  this  evening.  To 
those  of  you  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  I  extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
Canada.  I  hope  you  will  find  your  visit  here 
both  pleasant  and  rewarding.  The  manner 
in  which  representatives  of  the  countries 
which  share  this  vast  North  American  conti- 
nent meet  together  in  harmony  and  friend- 
ship, to  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest 
is,  I  think,  a  never-ending  example  of  neigh- 
bourliness to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  recall  that, 
less  than  two  centuries  ago,  citizens  of  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  at  that  time,  England 
and  France,  met  just  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  this  hotel  and  engaged  in  mortal  com- 
bat to  decide  the  future  of  Canada. 

Since  that  time,  those  two  peoples  have 
learned  to  settle  their  differences  amicably, 
and  have  found  that  co-operation  and  under- 
standing can  yield  much  greater  rewards  than 
friction  and  strife. 

You  will  all  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
city  was  the  site  of  a  very  important  war- 
time meeting  between  President  Roosevelt, 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King. 
They  reached  decisions  here  which  had  far- 
reaching  influences  on  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  on  the  free  peoples  whom  they  served. 

I  hope  that  you,  too,  will  find  your  choice 
of  this  ancient  city  as  a  site  for  your  meeting 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge you  share  and  the  decisions  you  reach 
here  will  help  you  in  your  work  of  service 
to  the  blind  citizens  of  our  three  nations. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
sincere  admiration  of  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, as  well  as  of  all  Canadians,  for  the  good 
work  being  done  by  the  Canadian  Council  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  and  by  their  counterparts 
in  the  other  nations  represented  here  this 
evening. 

Your  work  can  never  be  replaced  by  any 
government  agency.    Not  only  do  you  have 


many  years  of  experience  with  these  problems, 
but  you  can  render  a  more  sympathetic  and 
personal  service  which  government  bodies, 
controlled  as  they  must  be  by  impartial  laws 
and  regulations,  cannot  possibly  give. 

Governments  have  the  duty  of  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  private  welfare  organizations 
but  they  cannot  substitute  for  them. 

I  would  also  pay  tribute  to  the  resourceful- 
ness and  courage  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere  who,  daily,  are  proving  them- 
selves to  be  useful  and  productive  citizens  in 
spite  of  their  serious  handicap.  They  are  a 
source  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes  of  re- 
proach, to  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  over 
which  I  have  the  honour  of  presiding,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of 
about  375  veterans  who  lost  their  sight  while 
serving  their  country.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Captain  Robinson,  Colonel  Baker,  Captain 
Woodcock,  and  the  organizations  in  which 
they  serve,  for  the  assistance  they  give  us  in 
the  encouragement,  training  and  employment 
of  their  former  comrades. 

I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the  interest 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in  the  welfare 
of  our  other  sightless  citizens  as  well. 

In  recent  years,  in  common  with  govern- 
ments of  other  lands  where  the  citizen  is  an 
individual  and  not  merely  a  statistic,  we  in 
Canada  have  been  engaged  in  building  up 
a  system  of  social  security  in  which  we  feel 
we  can  take  pride.  One  of  the  first  of  the 
measures  in  this  category,  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  contained  provision  for 
assistance  for  needy  blind  persons,  in  co- 
operation with  the  provinces. 

This  legislation,  first  enacted  in  1937,  has 
been  steadily  improved  since  that  time,  and 
legislation  has  been  presented  to  Parliament 
during  this  present  session  to  make  this  mea- 
sure more  generous  still. 

As  a  result  of  existing  laws,  at  the  present 
time  over  15,000  or  75%  of  the  blind  in 
Canada  receive  the  maximum  allowance.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  is  financing 
four  new  glaucoma  clinics,  two  in  Montreal, 
one  in  Toronto  and  one  in  this  City  of  Que- 
bec. 

We  also  have  a  programme  of  remedial 
surgery  under  which  75%  of  the  cost  of  eye 
operations  for  the  restoration  of  sight  is  borne 
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by  the  federal  government  and  25%  by  the 
provincial  government.  It  is  indeed  hearten- 
ing to  note  that  60%  of  the  cases  in  which 
surgery  has  been  performed  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  sight  has  been  restored  to  a 
point  where  pensioners  have  been  able  to  re- 
sume a  more  normal  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  remedial 
treatment  programmes,  the  total  number  of 
known  blind  in  Canada  fortunately  has  re- 
mained almost  stationary  in  recent  years  de- 
spite our  rapidly  expanding  population. 

In  our  social  welfare  planning,  the  interests 
of  our  sightless  persons  is  ever  in  our 
thoughts.  You  will  understand,  however,  that 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  must 
always  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  whole 
social  security  programme,  which  includes  the 
disabled,  the  aged,  our  children,  our  veterans, 
our  unemployed,  and  others. 


As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  might  point  out 
that,  40  years  ago,  public  expenditures  by 
all  levels  of  government  cost  the  Canadian 
people  $15,000,000.  Today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alone  is  spending  80  times  as  much — 
1 1 ,200,000,000 — which  works  out  to  about  one 
quarter  of  the  Federal  budget. 

In  closing,  may  I  assure  you  that  those  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  sight  will 
continue  to  command  not  only  our  warm 
admiration,  but  also  our  unfailing  support. 
And  may  I  repeat  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  of  those  it 
represents,  for  the  enthusiastic,  whole-hearted 
co-operation  so  freely  given  by  the  organiza- 
tions represented  here  this  evening. 

On  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  my- 
self, I  wish  you  a  happy  and  successful  con- 
vention, and  a  safe  return  to  your  homes  at 
the  end  of  your  stay  in  Quebec. 


REMARKS 

HONORABLE  ANTOINE  RIVARD 

Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communications  and  Solicitor  General 
(Representing  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  of  Quebec) 


Mr.  President,  Excellency,  Mr.  Minister,  Mr. 
Beaupre,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  my  duty  to  extend  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  the  Honourable  Maurice 
Duplessis  and  also  of  the  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  a  most  hearty  welcome 
in  this  Province. 

We  feel  very  happy  and  very  honored  in 
your  choice  of  this  important  Capital  City  of 
Quebec  as  the  site  of  your  Convention.  We 
are  happy  to  see  you  here  and  we  are  assured 
that  due  to  the  work  of  your  Quebec  organ- 
isers you  will  really  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
Quebec,  which  has  a  reputation  of  which  we 
are  very  happy.  I  am  sure  that  your  stay 
amongst  us  will  be  a  happy  one.  Our  people 
have  for  you,  for  your  work  and  for  your  or- 
ganisation a  great  admiration. 

As  my  colleague  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment told  you,  for  many  years  now,  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  blind  people  of  Canada  are 
now  entitled  to  the  help  of  the  State,  which 


they  deserve.  But  the  State  cannot  do  every- 
thing, the  State  must  not  do  everything;  on 
the  very  day  that  the  State  will  do  everything 
we  will  have  killed  in  the  heart  of  the  human 
race,  the  highest  rule,  the  best  quality,  that 
of  charity.  And  it  is  through  work  of  private 
individuals,  through  the  results  of  private 
charity,  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  better  way. 
Here  in  Quebec  we  have  institutions,  we 
have  organisations  who  have  been  working  for 
years  in  the  modern  way.  Each  year  we  have 
a  campaign  carried  on  in  the  District  of 
Quebec  where  we  are  now.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  Chairman  of  these  campaigns 
for  the  last  three  years  and  I  must  say  that 
these  campaigns  have  been  more  and  more 
successful  every  year.  The  objective  has  been 
raised  every  year  and  every  year  we  have  gone 
over  that  objective  which  had  been  set.  This 
means  that  our  people,  that  our  population, 
understand  their  duty,  their  social  duty,  in 
this  respect,  and  this  is  why  our  own  popu- 
lation in  the  City  of  Quebec,  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  are  so  happy  to  have  here  a  con- 
vention of  people  who  are  so  important,  who 
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want  to  co-ordinate  their  work  for  the  same 
purpose. 

We  know  that  in  the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds the  blind  we  can  have  a  light  which 
will  illuminate  their  lives.  Sympathy,  admira- 
tion, the  effective  help  of  the  population  to- 
wards them  will  help  to  make  their  lives 
normal. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  this 
Convention  will  be  successful.  I  wish  the 
greatest  success  for  your  work,  not  only  for 
the  success  of  this  Convention,  not  only  for 
the  success  of  your  Organisation,  but  also  for 
the  greater  happiness  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity and  of  all  our  people.  I  thank  you. 


REMARKS 

MR.  HENRI  BEAUPRE 
(Representing  his  Worship  Wilfrid  Hamel,  Mayor  of  Quebec  City) 


Excellency,  Mr.  President,  Honorable  Minis- 
ters, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

My  first  words  will  be  of  regret  that  his 
Worship  Mayor  Hamel  was  unable  to  be  here 
in  person  to  extend  a  greeting  for  the  City  of 
Quebec.  His  chambers  in  the  City  Hall  will 
be  open  and  you  are  all  cordially  invited  to 
be  his  guests  after  this  session. 

The  City  of  Quebec  is  different  from  all 
others  in  North  American  Countries,  it  is 
different  by  the  languages  of  its  citizens  and 


it  is  different  by  its  customs  and  its  old  world 
atmosphere.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  find 
time  between  meetings  to  roam  around  and 
get  acquainted  with  our  people;  to  visit  some 
of  our  old  churches  and  to  view  some  of  the 
old  fortifications  which  still  stand  after  so 
many  years. 

I  wish  you  a  successful  Convention  and 
hope  that  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  in  the  City 
of  Quebec  and  that  you  will  feel  at  home. 
May  you  enjoy  your  stay  among  us  as  much 
as  we  enjoy  having  you. 


REMARKS 

HENRI  S.  LABELLE,  F.R.A.I.C.,  Chairman 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Quebec  City  and  District  Board 


As  president  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  for  the  province  of  Que- 
bec, I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  his  Ex- 
cellency Monseigneur  Maurice  Roy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Quebec,  The  Honourable  Hugues 
Lapointe,  representing  the  Right  Honourable 
Louis  Saint-Laurent,  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, The  Honourable  Antoine  Rivard,  repre- 
senting the  Honourable  Maurice  Duplessis, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Mr.  Henri  Beaupre,  representing  his  Honour 
Wilfrid  Hamel,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Que- 
bec, for  being  present,  at  the  opening,  of  the 
29th  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  members  of  this  Association,  I  wish, 
to  extend  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  behalf 
of   the   Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 


Blind  and  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  stay  in 
Quebec.  You  will  find  a  good  many  things 
here  somewhat  different  from  what  you  have 
in  your  great  country. 

For  instance,  you  will  find,  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  population,  which  is  of 
French  extraction,  does  not  speak  a  word  ol 
English,  and,  a  smaller  proportion,  which 
does  not  speak  a  word  of  French.  You  will  find 
yet  another  group,  who,  through  their  acqui- 
sition of  both  the  Latin  culture  &  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture  who  is  bilingual.  Just  picture 
for  yourself  what  would  be  a  North  American, 
who  is  a  mixture  of  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  of  Paris,  France.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, what  a  mixture  that  makes!  I  must  say 
though,  that  their  greatly  opposed  character- 
istics have  been  attenuated  somewhat  during 
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the  past  two  hundred  years  and  now  harmony 
reigns  between  them.  As  to  their  qualities  I 
leave  that  for  you  to  discover  by  yourselves 
during  the  convention. 

The  Architecture  of  Rural  Quebec,  has  a 
charm  all  its  own.  Parishes,  the  foundation  of 
which,  go  back  almost  300  years,  still  have 
examples  of  churches  and  houses  built  by  de- 
vout  settlers   from    the   French   Provinces   of 


Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  etc.  .  .  ,  and 
in  these  villages  you  will  find  sights  which 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  use  an  expression 
which  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Inhabitant 
of  Quebec:  Soyez  tous  les  bienvenus  et  que 
le  bon  Dieu  vous  Benisse. 


REMARKS 
HONOURABLE  JUSTICE  JOSEPH  BILODEAU,  Chairman 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Quebec  City  and  District  Board,  Quebec  City,  Quebec 


Your    Excellency,    Mr.    President,    Hon.    Mr. 

Lapointe,    Hon.    Mr.    Rivard,    Ladies    and 

Gentlemen: 

As  President  of  the  local  Board  of  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
I  am  pleased  to  attend  this  opening  session 
of  your  Convention  and  on  behalf  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  my  Committee,  to  welcome  you  to 
this  City  of  Quebec.  May  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  your  visit  to  our  City. 


I  have  noted  in  the  program  that  special  at- 
tention will  be  directed,  during  your  sessions, 
to  rehabilitation.  I  congratulate  you!  I  think 
that  this  program  will  require  the  co-ordinated 
efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  people  in  order  to  return  them 
to  gainful  occupation. 

And  now  I  hope  that  your  deliberations  will 
be  fruitful  and  that  you  will  take  back  with 
you  a  wonderful  souvenir  of  our  City. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

*  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK,  First  Vice-President,  AAWB 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


It  is  a  distinct  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  present  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  to  our  Canadian  hosts. 

In  1928  the  Canadian  Immigation  author- 
ities at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  were  sound 
asleep  when  I  passed  over  the  border  and 
became  an  immigrant  to  this  wonderful 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  a  very  gullible 
young  man  and  had  not  learned  how  much 
to  discount  American  reports  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  us  Yankees  and  because  of  this  faith 
he  invited  me  to  join  the  staff  and  to  try  to 
build  a  placement  department  for  the  blind 
in  Canada.  Before  the  Immigration  authorities 
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awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  roving  salesman 
had  invaded  the  Dominion,  I  spent  nine 
grand  and  glorious  years  in  this  country  and 
became  acquainted  with  every  main  street  in 
every  principal  town,  city  and  hamlet  from 
Victoria  to  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Artie  Circle.  Then  our  Yankee 
friends  demonstrated  their  innocence  and 
gullibility  by  believing  Canadian  reports  and 
in  their  innocence  invited  me  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

For  me,  this  is  an  occasion  that  is  over- 
flowing with  sentiment  and  I  am  somewhat 
bewildered  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  at  home 
now  or  will  be  returning  home  after  this 
Convention. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  any  officer  of  the 
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Association  to  guarantee  the  good  character 
of  our  membership  when  we  are  in  Conven- 
tion and  in  a  new  place.  However,  I  want  to 
break  custom  by  guaranteeing  to  our  mem- 
bership that  they  are  in  a  land  where  the 
maximum  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
exists,  where  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  are 
not  talked  about  because  they  are  every-day 
elements  in  daily  living  and  are  assumed  as 
existing  at  all  times,  where  trail  blazing  and 
pioneering  is  commonplace  and  our  member- 
ship can  look  forward  with  unqualified  and 
unabated  anticipation  to  the  most  enjoyable 
week  of  experience  any  of  them  has  had  re- 


gardless of  how  old  they  may  be.  This  will 
be  a  week  that  will  not  be  surpassed  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  no  matter  where  we  may 
travel. 

South  of  the  border  we  have  learned  to 
look  north  not  only  for  guidance  from  the 
North  Star  but  also  to  our  friends  for 
guidance  in  all  our  official  activities. 

In  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  I 
assure  you  that  we  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
hold  our  Convention  in  Quebec  City,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  leave  you  as  pleasant  a 
memory  of  our  visit  as  we  shall  have  of  it. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

*  CAPTAIN  M.  C.  ROBINSON,  M.B.E.,  President,  AAWB 

National  Director  for  Western  Colorado,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


It  is  a  tremendous  thrill  to  me  to  see  so  many 
of  you  here  tonight,  and  to  be  able  to  welcome 
you  on  my  own  ground,  so  to  speak,  here 
on  Canadian  soil.  With  my  colleagues  from 
every  part  of  our  great  country,  I  share  the 
pride  which  belongs  to  us  all  in  extending 
our  greetings  and  our  hope  that  you  will 
find  our  meeting  profitable,  that  you  will 
leave  us  with  the  happiest  and  fondest  of 
memories,  and  that  those  of  you  who  have 
come  from  our  sister  nations  to  the  south  will 
have  been  so  inspired  as  to  want  to  return 
to  Canada  at  an  early  date.  We  in  Canada 
will  look  forward  to  such  a  reunion. 

In  a  few  days  now  I  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  handing  on  to  my  successor,  whom  you 
will  elect  later  this  week,  the  responsibility 
of  serving  you  in  our  united  effort  to  carry 
our  work  forward  to  ever  greater  heights,  and 
to  that  success  for  which  we  all  hope  in  pro- 
viding for  the  blind  of  the  Americas  an  ever- 
expanding  horizon  toward  which  we  shall  all 
set  our  faces.  To  bear  that  responsibility 
is  a  great  privilege,  not  easily  discharged  and 
not  possible  without  your  loyal  and  unstint- 
ing support.  I  know  that  you  will  accord  to 
your  new  President,  whoever  he  may  be, 
that  same  measure  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  you  have  so  generously  accorded 
to  me  during  the  past  two  years. 
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Looking  back  over  these  years,  it  is  possible 
to  discern  some  marked  progress  along  the 
highways  we  have  all  been  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  our  goals.  For  example,  here  in 
Canada,  during  the  past  two  years,  we  have, 
with  the  help  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
set  up  a  Vocational  Training  course  that  is 
bringing  to  new  staff  members  greater  knowl- 
Canada.  We  have  sought  new  avenues  of 
employment  that  have  led  sightless  Canadians 
to  greater  financial  independence.  We  have 
developed  our  Prevention  of  Blindness  pro- 
gram to  the  point  where  we  have  served  more 
than  51,000  clients.  In  recognition  of  this 
work  Colonel  Baker  was  awarded  the  Leslie 
Dana  medal.  He  is  the  first  Canadian  to 
receive  this  honor.  We  have  continued  to 
build  new  residence  and  service  centres  across 
the  nation  to  bring  our  service  to  the  blind 
to  an  all  time  high.  By  the  end  of  1955  we 
shall  have  one  of  these  modern  centres  in 
every  major  city  of  each  district  in  Canada. 

Across  the  border,  you  in  the  United  States 
have  made  great  strides.  With  the  impetus 
and  the  stimulation  given  by  your  great 
President  Eisenhower,  you  have  amended  your 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  in  so 
doing,  have  established  for  yourselves  far 
greater  goals  in  rehabilitation  than  had  been 
thought  possible.  You  are  already  more 
strongly  mustered  than  ever  before,  and  are 
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well  along  on  your  march  toward  your  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  200,000  rehabilitations  annually, 
by  1959.  Your  program  will  require  hard 
work,  and  you  will  encounter  many  problems, 
much  discouragement,  and  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties. Do  not  let  them  discourage  you,  con- 
sider them  as  a  challenge  to  ever  greater 
efforts  in  your  own  particular  responsibility. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity  which  I  am 
confident  you  will  grasp  and  will  develop  to 
the  full.  Here  I  would  remind  you  of  the 
great  debt  which  you  all  owe  to  the  recently 
retired  Chief  of  Sei'vices  for  the  Blind  in 
your  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Mr.  Maurice  I.  Tynan.  His  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  blind  of  your  nation 
has  contributed  most  substantially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  your  program.  In  your  behalf,  I  express 
your  thanks  and  your  good  wishes  to  him  in 
whatever  activity  in  which  he  may  elect  to 
engage  in  the  years  to  come. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  social  security,  you 
have  moved  ahead,  and  are  continuing  to 
seek  for  your  blind  greater  advantage  and 
greater  economic  security.  With  the  increas- 
ingly marked  liberality  of  views  in  the  social 
consciousness  of  your  citizens,  undreamed  of 
progress  can  be  yours  if  you  will  but  mobilize 
yourselves  into  a  strong  and  united  voice, 
speaking  for  all  the  blind  of  your  great  na- 
tion. To  do  less  is  to  vitiate  your  strength 
and  to  jeopardize  your  opportunities.  Nor  are 
you  alone.  For  the  whole  world,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  that  is  associated  with  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
has  earnestly  taken  a  new  look  and  a  long 
look  ahead,  and  has  set  its  face  toward 
ever  expanding  horizons  of  its  own  in  seeking 
for  the  blind  everywhere  a  fuller  and  richer 
life.  Nor  should  we  be  unaware  of  the  im- 
portant development  and  work  for  the  blind 
of  Mexico  and  many  of  the  South  American 
countries  and  in  territorial  areas.  Under  the 
leadership  of  my  own  chief.  Colonel  Baker, 
the  \V"orld  Council  last  year,  in  Paris,  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  which  when  implemented, 
will  cairy  our  work  everywhere  to  new 
heights.  These  resolutions  are  designed  to  lift 
millions  of  the  world's  blind  to  a  status 
carrying  them  to  a  higher  plane  than  was 
dreamed  of  a  quarter  a  century  ago.  Several 
of  your  colleagues,  in  addition  to  Colonel 
Baker  and  myself,  were  privileged  to  attend 


these  sessions  in  Paris — among  them  Joe 
Clunk,  Alfred  Allen,  Bob  Barnett,  Eric 
Boulter,  Bob  Thompson,  Pete  Wood,  George 
Card,  Ed  Waterhouse  and  Mrs.  Bending. 
Each  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  the  Council  and 
thus  to  the  cause  we  are  all  striving  to  serve. 
I  am  sure  they  share  with  me  a  sense  of  real 
achievement. 

Another  noteworthy  achievement  was  the 
convening  last  year,  in  Paris,  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on  Braille  Music  Nota- 
tion. Agreements  were  reached  which  will 
make  possible  further  standardization  in  the 
use  of  an  international  braille  music  code, 
and  the  international  cataloguing  and  distri- 
bution of  braille  music.  Your  colleague  Harry 
Ditzler,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
braille  music  of  the  Joint  Braille  Committee 
of  the  AAWB  and  the  AAIB,  represented  the 
United  States  along  with  others,  including  Mr. 
Louis  Rodenberg,  Braille  Consultant  to  the 
World  Braille  Council. 

It  would  be  improper  to  burden  you  with 
a  long  speech.  But  I  must  take  particular 
note  of  the  work  of  some  of  our  most  active 
committees,  who  have  toiled  so  diligently  in 
promoting  the  business  of  the  AAWB  since 
I  last  reported  to  you,  at  Houston,  Texas.  I 
am  profoundly  grateful  to  all  members  of  all 
the  committees,  and  want  at  this  time  to 
express  publicly  my  particular  thanks  to  a 
few,  among  them  Mr.  Hulen  Walker  and  Mr. 
Philip  Harrison  who  have  done  yeoman 
work  in  building  up  our  membership,  and 
additionally  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  the  good 
work  that  he  has  done  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Co-operative  Relationships.  I 
owe  a  great  debt  to  Dr.  Cummings,  who  has 
carried  a  heavy  responsibility  as  Chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  and  an  even 
greater  burden  as  Chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
awarding  to  approved  agencies  the  Associa- 
tion's Seal  of  Good  Practice.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful also  to  Miss  Kathem  Gruber  who  with 
her  associates  has  put  in  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  energy  in  preparing  for  later  pres- 
entation to  the  convention  a  report  on  Long 
Range  Planning — a  sort  of  blueprint  which 
you  will  wish  to  consider  in  your  effort  to 
chart  your  future  course.  Still  another  Com- 
mittee which  has  labored  long  and  devotedly 
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is  the  Braille  Committee.  Serving  with  a 
similar  Committee  of  the  AAIB,  as  a  Joint 
Committee,  it  has  almost  completed  a  long 
and  arduous  job.  This  too,  you  will  hear 
about  later  on  in  the  week.  My  particular 
thanks  are  here  expressed  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  who  as  secretary  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  carried  on  an  almost  herculean 
task  in  the  preparation  of  the  volumes  of 
manuscript  copy  required  by  the  committee. 
She  deserves  a  medal!  You  will  hear  from 
these  and  other  committees  later  in  the  week, 
but  you  ought  to  know  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  these  committee  responsibilities  are 
in  no  sense  merely  sinecures,  but  in  fact 
assignments  which  place  heavy  demands  upon 


a  most  loyal  and  devoted  group  of  members. 
We  are  all  greatly  in  their  debt. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  to  you  that  we 
have  now  achieved  another  ambition  of  some 
of  our  members  when,  a  couple  of  months' 
ago,  the  Association  became  duly  incor- 
porated. This  was  carried  out  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  my  thanks  are  extended  to 
the  committee  responsible. 

I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
ever  efficient  and  conscientious  Secretary- 
General,  Alfred  Allen,  without  whose  assist- 
ance my  work  would  have  been  intolerable. 
As  it  is,  the  experience  has  been  a  great 
pleasure,  and  I  thank  you  all  for  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  your  President.  Thank  you. 
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REVIEW— REACTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  TO  BLINDNESS 
AS  AN  ECONOMIC  HANDICAP  UP  TO  1930 

FATHER  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL,  Director 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


We  have  all  heard  chairmen  who  took  all 
the  time  of  the  speakers — who  acted  as 
though  their  introduction  was  the  highlight 
of  the  program.  It's  not  very  often,  though, 
that  a  speaker  gets  the  excuse  that  I  have — of 
having  his  introductory  remarks  listed  in 
the  program  as  a  speech. 

However  the  talk  of  mine  is  listed,  it  is 
still  an  introduction.  It  is  in  no  sense  in- 
tended to  be  an  historical  appraisal  in  terms 
of  names  and  dates.  These  things  you  or  I 
could  get  from  historical  research  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  could  get  a  lot  of  it  just  by  reading 
some  of  the  books  which  tell  of  the  history 
of  blindness  and  its  treatment. 

This  introduction,  instead,  is  supposed  to 
be  in  terms  of  my  role  here.  I  am  politely 
called  the  chairman;  and  privately  referred 
to  as  the  moderator  of  the  session — and  in- 
cidentally the  one  session  takes  two  days,  to- 
day and  Wednesday.  But  my  instructions  are 
that  I  am  to  do  little  in  the  way  of  moderat- 
ing,— unless  that  be  the  title  of  the  third 
man  in  the  ring — and  if  at  any  time  the  ses- 
sions appear  to  be  becoming  moderate  I  am 
to  act  in  the  role  of  stimulator. 

I  give  you,  then,  some  thoughts  on  blind- 
ness as  an  economic  handicap,  and  the  re- 
action of  society  to  this  fact  up  to  our  day. 


I  give  you  some  principles  to  keep  in  mind — 
for  purposes  of  acceptance  or  rejection — as 
the  speakers  of  the  day  give  their  talks.  I 
give  you  some  thoughts  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples operating  in  society  in  the  historic  past 
as  a  backdrop  against  which  to  see  the  re- 
marks of  the  speakers  who  will  enlighten  and 
impress  you. 

My  job  is  to  give  you  not  the  detail  of 
names  and  dates,  but  the  global  view  of  the 
reactions  and  interactions  of  movements,  of 
currents,  of  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of 
people — of  economic  trends — and  even  of 
moral  implications  and  influences  on  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  give  you  definitions  and  areas 
that  are  ill-defined.  And  to  bring  you  to 
1930 — and  the  day  of  an  historical  step  in 
the  United  States,  or  better  to  our  day  and 
the  thinking  of  the  world.  For  it  is  the  think- 
ing of  the  world  that  will  be  given  to  you 
by  the  speakers  in  this  session  for  these  two 
days. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  question  for  consid- 
eration is  the  title  of  this  two  day  session — 
Blindness,  An  Economic  Handicap.  It  sug- 
gests some  acceptance  of  the  notion  that 
blindness  is  a  multiple  handicap,  that  it  has 
many  facets.  We  know  of  blindness  as  an  edu- 
cational handicap  (and  in  fact  this  took  up 
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much  of  the  thinking  in  this  field  from  the 
first  half  of  the  previous  century  until  the 
early  part  of  this).  We  know  of  blindness  as 
a  social  handicap,  and  there  are  many  of  us 
who  are  willing  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  its 
most  devestating  aspects.  Our  own  day  has 
begun  some  thinking  on  blindness  as  an  em- 
ployment handicap  (although  up  to  now  it 
has  not  been  sharpened  to  the  degree  that 
some  of  us  would  like;  and  of  necessity  much 
of  it  has  been  in  the  terms  of  income,  and 
therefore  in  terms  of  our  topic  today.)  But 
today  we  talk  of  the  economic  handicap  spe- 
cifically— and  by  itself — in  order  to  under- 
stand more  clearly  its  meaning  to  society  and 
to  ourselves. 

So  many  speakers  talk  about  "this  chang- 
ing world"  that  it  could  become  an  empty 
platitude.  But  it  is  not!  We  have  lived 
through  a  time  of  change — but  it  is  not  yet 
over.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  revolutions  in 
thinking  so  vast  that  our  day  cannot  see 
them.  And  change  is  still  about  us. 

We  ourselves  must  rethink  many  things 
and  it  is  important  that  we  think  them  and 
not  just  feel  them — that  we  understand  our 
emotional  attitudes  to  these  problems  and 
harness  them  rather  than  ride  to  their  bit 
and  rein. 

We  do  well  to  know  the  past  if  we  can  keep 
from  having  all  our  rainbows  there — if  we 
can  learn  from  it,  and  yet  not  be  ruled  by  it. 

If  we  are  to  learn,  it  is  by  seeing  how  dif- 
ferent circumstances  were.  Yet  how  similar 
were  men.  Basically  similar  and  yet  creatures 
of  their  age.  And  how  different  the  effects, 
the   meaning,  of  two  different  cultures. 

When  talking  of  blindness  as  an  economic 
handicap  in  our  day  there  are  three  main 
factors  that  must  come  up: — i)  Diminution 
of  income  to  nothing,  and  2)  a  great  increase 
in  outgo  from  "sickness  expenses,  and  3)  ex- 
penses incident  to  blindness. 

But: — how  different  were  all  these  in  an 
age  of  barter — and  even  in  an  earlier  farm 
community  almost  up  to  our  own  century — 
Not  that  I  suggest  blindness  was  necessarily 
easier.  But  I  do  suggest  that  all  three  factors 
were  different  things — income  loss — sickness 
expenses — and  expenses  incident  to  blindness. 

And  they  had  a  far  different  meaning.  A 
force  has  come  upon  us  which  makes  finan- 
cial status  a  symbol  for  the  poor  and  middle 
class   that   it   never   was   before.   There   is   a 


strong  prestige  factor —  a  social  factor — that 
demands  to  be  considered  in  our  thinking. 

The  industrial  revolution — and  the  more 
recent  mass-production-for-mass-demand  rev- 
olution have  changed  the  whole  meaning  of 
blindness — and  of  economic  handicap.  (And, 
incidentally,  who  among  us  is  researching 
the  future  for  the  effect  of  the  automotion 
revolution?) 

The  breakup  of  the  small  community  and 
the  development  of  the  city  has  had  no  small 
effect  (for  good  and  bad)  on  blindness  as  an 
economic  handicap. 

In  the  small  community — and  particularly 
where  families  were  raising  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  their  own  living — often  enough  the 
meaning  to  feeder  and  fed  of  "just  one  more 
mouth  to  feed"  was  vastly  different  from  the 
parcelling  out  of  funds. 

And  how  different  it  is  to  receive  in  kind! 
(From  my  own  experience  of  being  raised  in 
the  fish  city  of  Gloucester,  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  don't  know,  that  it  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  whether  you're  given  a  fish  or  a 
fin.) 

And — though  perhaps  it  does  not  belong 
directly  in  considering  the  economic  handi- 
cap— how  different  was  the  feeling  and  the 
social  status  of  the  blind  weaver,  the  blind 
basket-maker  in  a  craft  civilization — from 
that  feeling  and  status  in  our  era  when  crafts 
are  "busy  work" — and  certain  crafts  are  the 
marks  of  the  stereotyped  blind! 

But  perhaps  the  great  symptomatic  his- 
torical sign  of  the  economic  debasement  of 
blind  persons  is  the  debasement  of  the  noble 
word — "charity". 

Charity  was  somehow  made  by  society  to 
become  a  cold  philanthropy,  and  worse.  It 
came  to  mean  the  substitution  of  money  (and 
usually  a  paltry  sum)  for  the  giving  of  love. 
It  meant  rejection — pity — the  handout  in 
place  of  human  understanding  and  friendly 
help. 

Yet  this  was  originally  the  virtue  that  gave 
not  cold  coin  of  the  realm  but  self.  In  terms 
of  social  work  or  psychiatry,  it  meant  an 
adult-giving-love,  not  a  possessive  thing.  It 
meant  giving  not  from  need  or  guilt  or  fear 
— nor  yet  a  giving  only  because  of  God's  com- 
mand— but  rather  from  a  love  that  was  based 
on  the  love  of  God. 

How  different  the  history  of  so  many  of 
society's   reactions!    How   different    the   poor 
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laws  that  were  the  basis  of  many  of  our  own. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  new  influences 
crept  in — and  among  these  was  a  belief  that 
blindness  was  divine  punishment  and  usually 
that  poverty  was  as  well. 

At  some  stage,  the  blind  were  seen  as  guilty 
of  their  blindness — the  poor  as  blameworthy 
for  their  poverty.  Is  the  blind  person  a  sign 
of  God's  punishing  hand?  How  great  in  this 
instance  would  be  (and  was)  the  effect  on 
public  attitudes. 

Old  New  England  made  a  distinction  for 
itself  between  the  "deserving"  and  the  "un- 
deserving". And  it  established  its  foundations 
for  the  "amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
worthy  poor".  But  it  was  very  difficult  for  a 
culture  which  made  such  a  virtue  of  frugality 
to  believe  that  the  disadvantaged  were  not 
somehow  to  blame. 

And  so  much  of  the  relief  was  work  relief. 
This  is  not  to  criticize  the  all-important  fac- 
tor of  work,  of  placement,  or  of  shops.  It  is 
rather  to  see  and  to  note  in  passing  a  reason 
why  shops  and  work  relief  preceded  financial 
grants. 

Our  poor  houses  were  poor  farms  where  the 
worthy  poor  would  work  and  the  unworthy 
be  forced  to  it. 

And  lest  we  criticize  too  much,  we  should 
realize  that  many  factors  were  at  work.  Basic 
however  was  the  question: — 

Should  the  poor  be  blamed? 
Should  the  poor  be  helped? 
Should  the  poor  be  put  to  work? 
Should  the  poor  be  ostracized? 

These  people  (our  forefathers — our  grand- 
parents even)  were  capable  of  love — of  charity 
— but  cultural  factors  gave  them  strange  op- 
erational principles.  And  all  their  ideas  of 
"bad  blood"  and  "weak  family  lines"  (some- 
how imputable  to  the  poor  or  handicapped 
person)  were  great  influences  blocking  the 
path  of  understanding. 

But  meanwhile  individual  charity  was  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  answer  to  the  economic  handi- 
cap of  blindness.  The  new  complexity  of  so- 
ciety meant  the  growth  of  a  new  obligation — 
and  obligation  to  the  blind — and  to  all  handi- 
capped groups — in  terms  of  the  virtue  of 
Justice — and    specifically   of   social   justice. 

An  obligation  (as  yet  not  completely  de- 
fined) on  society  and  on  each  of  us  as  mem- 
bers of  society. 


Is  there  reason  for  us  to  reconsider  our 
thinking  on  blindness  as  an  economic  handi- 
cap? I  believe  that  there  is.  And  out  of  the 
many  more  things  that  should  be  said — I 
give  you  this  one  thought — perhaps  unfairly 
emotional,  since  it  is  directed  to  some  of  our 
own  frustrations: — 

If,  as  I  do,  you  see  blindness  as  a  multi- 
ple handicap  consisting  of  some  20  separate 
though  overlapping  losses,  then  do  you  also 
see  which  single  one  of  all  the  20  society 
could  conceivably  completely  restore?  It  is 
the  loss  of  financial  security — with  all  its 
numerous  connotations  for  the  family,  the 
environment,  and  the  person  himself  who  is 
blind! 

Introduction  of  Dr.  Cholden 

And  now  for  the  introduction  of  the  first 
of  the  speakers  of  the  day: 

As  you  know  he  is  an  M.D.  whose  specialty 
is  phychiatry.  In  days  when  many  people 
still  fear  the  psychiatrist — as  the  medicine 
man — I  should  perhaps  give  you  something 
more  about  Dr.  Louis  Cholden.  He  is  a  very 
warm  and  understanding  human  being.  To 
him  blindness  is  not  an  abstract  nor  blind 
people  a  stereotype.  Blindness  is  something 
that  has  happened  to  his  friends— and  blind 
people  are  those  he  has  known. 

Formerly  at  the  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter while  fellow  at  the  Menninger  Clinic,  he 
is  now  Acting  Chief  of  the  Chronic  Psychi- 
atric Ser\'ice  at  National  Institutes  of  Health 
— Dr.  Louis  Cholden! 

Introduction  of  Dr.  tenBroek 

Now  if  Dr.  Cholden  was  a  controversial  fig- 
ure because  he  is  a  psychiatrist — our  next 
speaker  is  a  controversial  figure  in  his  own 
right — which  makes  three  of  us  up  here! 

Now,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  contro- 
versy can  be  good  if  it  helps  us  to  reach 
truth.  But  the  trouble  with  us  controversial 
figures — and  particularly  where  we  speak 
with  emotion — the  trouble  is  that  often  peo- 
ple listen  with  closed  minds — closing  in  or 
closing  out  a  point  of  view. 

I  could  introduce  him  with  his  long  list  of 
degrees— could  give  you  his  educational  and 
professional  background.  Instead  I  give  hiin 
to  you  as  the  brilliant  leader  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind — Dr.  Jacobus  ten- 
Broek. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  MONETARY  GIVING  ON  HUMAN  BEINGS 

LOUIS  S.  CHOLDEN,  M.D.,  Acting  Chief 

Chronic  Psychiatric  Service,  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Bethesda,  Maryland 


The  serious  consideration  of  today's  sub- 
ject "The  Effect  of  Monetary  Giving"  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  me.  We  all  have 
experienced  the  giving  and  taking  of  money 
in  our  lifetimes,  and  we  can  recognize  a 
multitude  of  effects  or  reactions  in  ourselves. 
Therefore,  at  first,  this  subject  seemed  too 
large  to  consider — without  being  excessively 
vague  and  general.  More  than  that,  it  led  me 
to  a  kind  of  quagmire  or  swampland  of  ideas. 
For  as  I  proceeded  to  think  of  any  single 
aspect  of  this  subject,  I  would  find  myself 
looking  deeper  and  deeper  into  areas  that 
seemed  bottomless,  and  that  I  was  strangely 
reluctant  to  explore.  For  there  was  a  dark 
haziness  enveloping  this  subject.  I  read  books 
and  articles  to  illuminate  my  thinking,  and 
found  very  little  help.  I  then  considered  hold- 
ing my  thoughts  to  the  surface,  before  getting 
caught  in  the  depths  below.  This  prospect  of 
staying  on  the  superficial  level  seemed  much 
more  pleasant  and  easy,  but  the  quicksand 
of  curiosity  drew  me  further  in  the  desire  to 
see  where  my  thinking  might  lead. 

For  example,  when  thinking  of  the  effect 
of  monetary  giving  on  the  giver,  there  is  an 
immediate  realization  that  the  giver  gains 
some  satisfaction  in  his  act.  In  studying  this 
satisfaction,  one  wonders  if  it  is  a  result  of 
feeling  as  did  John  Donne  that  "no  man  is 
an  island  entire  of  itself,"  and  "any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind.  .  ."  That  we  are  each  indeed 
our  brother's  keeper,  and  one  man's  need  is 
everyman's  misfortune?  This  then  might  ex- 
plain the  satisfaction  one  might  feel  in  giving 
to  another  human  being.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  high  state  of  maturity  when  man  ex- 
perienced his  common  humanity  with  other 
human  beings.  A  state  seldom  achieved.  It  was 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  rather  gratifying  to 
think  that  man  gives  because  "he  is  noble." 
I  then  wondered  about  the  meaning  of  no- 
bility, I  looked  in  some  of  my  books,  talked 
to  a  minister,  looked  into  my  experience 
with  people  and  their  motivations,  and  con- 


sidered more  what  "noble"  meant.  Its  con- 
notation seemed  to  be  associated  with  wealth 
and  high  station.  Somehow  the  picture  of 
the  Feudal  lord  or  noble  of  the  Middle  Ages 
giving  to  the  serfs  intruded  itself  into  my 
thinking.  Even  the  derivation  of  the  word 
generous  is  "of  noble  birth." 

Similarly,  when  I  asked  myself,  "what  is  the 
effect  of  giving  on  the  receiver?"  The  first 
answer  was  "why,  the  receiver  is  grateful." 
Of  course,  I  then  recognized  some  of  the 
fallacies  of  the  simple  answer,  as  I  tried  to 
recall  my  own  personal  experience,  and  the 
experiences  of  friends  and  patients.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  last  scene  in  a  movie  when 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  instructed  a  new  nun 
that  she  must  be  humble  when  she  gave,  for 
she  committed  the  terrible  deed  of  making 
a  person  a  receiver.  I  recognized  again  that 
the  simple  answer  would  not  satisfy  you  who 
are  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  time,  nor 
would  it  satisfy  me,  as  one  who  is  expected 
to  have  considered  this  topic. 

However  as  one  thinks  of  this  subject  of 
human  interaction,  one  can  see  that  some 
vagueness  can  be  dispelled,  if  we  attend  to 
areas  where  study  has  already  opened  some 
doors  to  knowledge.  But  let  us  keep  in  mind 
from  the  first  the  error  inherent  in  this  sort 
of  generalization,  for  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  envelop  and  categorize  people  so  clearly, 
that  we  can  speak  of  "the"  effects  on  "the" 
human  being  when  he  gives  or  takes  money. 
For  the  glory  of  the  human  being  is  his 
uniqueness  and  difference  from  all  other 
such  beings. 

I  would  like  to  approach  today's  topic  by 
dividing  it  into  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
on  the  three  main  parties  to  the  giving  trans- 
action. Namely,  the  giver,  the  dispenser,  and 
the  receiver.  This  omits  many  of  the  other 
facets  of  the  giving  process,  for  instance,  the 
solicitor,  or  the  opinion  of  society.  But  time 
will  only  permit  a  few  thoughts  concerning 
these  three  main  subdivisions  of  this  far 
reaching  subject. 
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Let  us  think  first  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  "effects."  Does  it  mean  that  we  are 
looking  at  the  response  of  the  person  to  giv- 
ing or  taking  money?  This  response  will  be 
related  to  the  reasons  or  motives  that  impell 
a  person  to  give  or  take  money.  For  the 
"effect  of  monetary  giving  in  human  beings" 
is  largely  determined  by  attitudes  and  feelings 
surrounding  the  whole  inner  meaning  of 
giving  and  receiving.  We  will  therefore  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  levels  of  considering 
the  effects  of  this  monetary  giving.  In  fact, 
the  reasons  or  motivations  directing  one  party 
in  giving  or  taking,  may  strongly  affect  the 
response  of  the  other  party  to  the  transaction. 
One  might  think  of  the  effect  on  the  giver, 
when  he  gives  to  the  ungrateful  receiver. 
Or  the  effect  on  the  receiver  when  he  accepts 
from  the  grudging  dispenser. 

In  considering  the  giver,  I  wondered  why 
man  acts  nobly  at  some  times,  and  less  nobly 
at  others.  Or,  why  some  people  seem  to  act 
generously,  and  others  seem  to  act  in  a  more 
self-centered  manner.  I  found  some  informa- 
tion on  this  in  the  literature,  described  in 
terms  of  the  altruistic  and  the  egoistic  parts 
of  the  personality.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  tests  on  people  of  all  ages,  including 
children,  showed  altruism  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  intelligence  (Sorokin).  That  there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  level  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  level  of  altrusim  or  egoism.  In 
another  study  (Turner)  it  was  shown  that 
children  from  6  to  9  showed  a  certain  degree 
of  altruism,  and  this  amount  of  altruism  was 
not  increased,  as  they  grew  older.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  one's  altruistic  devel- 
opment stops,  so  to  speak,  at  the  age  of  9. 

I  believe  I  shall  have  to  evade  the  very  basic 
question  of  the  inherent  altrusim  of  man,  ver- 
sus the  learning  of  altruistic  behavior  via  the 
rules  and  rewards  of  culture  and  society.  Time 
would  not  allow  me  to  consider  the  very 
copious  data  on  that  subject.  I  might  men- 
tion, however,  Dr.  Hebb  of  McGill  University, 
who  observed  altruistic  behavior  in  chimpan- 
zees that  were  close  friends.  This  brought  to 
mind  some  of  the  anthropological  studies  on 
primitive  tribes,  which  indicates  a  consider- 
able amount  of  charitable  and  self-sacrificing 
behavior.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
here  reciprocity  is  primary.  Malinowski  in 
"Crime  and  Custom  in  Savage  Society"  de- 
scribes generosity  as  an  essential  part  of  the 


social  system  of  Trobriand  islanders — "gen- 
erosity is  the  highest  virtue  to  them"  but  it 
is  not  a  one-sided  affair.  In  this,  and  all  the 
other  manifestations  of  theii  social  order,  the 
altruistic  behavior  is  based  on  a  well-assessed 
give-and-take.  Always  mentally  ticked  off,  and 
in  the  long  run  balanced  out. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
our  present-day  reasons  for  giving  money. 
First,  we  usually  give  money  only  to  people 
who  are  not  so  well-off  as  we  are.  Consequent- 
ly, in  the  giving  process,  we  acknowledge  a 
difference  in  economic  status.  The  greater 
the  difference  in  economic  status,  the  more  we 
are  impelled  to  give.  This  is  the  reason  that 
beggars  will  wear  their  worst  clothes,  for  they 
want  to  emphasize  this  difference  in  economic 
status.  The  well-dressed  beggar  would  not  get 
very  far.  This  has  certain  effects  on  the  giver 
when  he  makes  this  donation.  First,  he  recog- 
nizes himself  more  clearly  as  a  more  fortu- 
nate human  being.  Second,  there  is  a  sense  of 
beneficence,  a  culturally  accepted  value  which 
equates  goodness  with  charity.  Since  a  good 
man  is  supposed  to  be  aware  of  an  obligation 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  less  for- 
tunate brother. 

However,  the  sense  of  inequality,  whether 
economic  or  physical,  is  associated  with  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  guilt  in  the  more  fortu- 
nate in  relation  to  the  less  fortunate.  This  has 
many  manifestations,  some  of  which  may  be 
shown  by  excessive  generosity,  as  a  means  of 
expiating  the  guilt  of  having  more;  and  some 
are  shown  as  rejection  of  all  giving,  based  on 
the  desire  to  deny  this  inequality,  and  the 
feelings  it  produces.  This  guilty  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  the  economic  differences,  for  ex- 
ample, is  expressed  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  "the  New  Englanders'  hairshirt." 
Particularly  with  people  who  have  inherited 
wealth  and  recognize  that  their  fortunate 
position  is  not  personally  gained  by  their 
own  efforts,  but  rather  from  inheritance.  In 
this  circumstance  the  feeling  of  discomfort  for 
being  in  a  more  fortunate  position  is  ex- 
pressed and  neutralized  so  to  speak,  by  joining 
boards  of  philanthropic  organizations  and 
giving  beneficently. 

Obtaining  money  without  effort  would 
seem  often  to  be  guilt-provoking.  For  in- 
stance on  TV  give-away  programs,  it  is  usual 
for  winners  to  offer  at  least  a  good  portion 
of  prize  money   to  charity,  so  that  they  do 
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not  feel  badly  about  getting  it  without  work- 
ing. Thus,  contrary  to  popular  opinion  it 
would  almost  seem  that  man  feels  it  to  be 
basically  important  to  earn  his  money,  other- 
wise to  feel  that  it  is  undeserved.  One  way 
to  rub  the  taint  off  is  to  give  some  of  this 
money  to  a  charitable  enterprise.  You  will 
remember  that  "it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Many  of  our  cultural  concepts  of  giving 
have  religious  derivations. 

The  charitable  man  is  considered  closer 
to  heavenly  reward  than  the  stingy,  non- 
generous  man.  For  instance,  one  presumed 
that  Old  Scrooge  wasn't  likely  to  get  into 
heaven  with  his  miserly  means,  although  he 
was  not  a  thief,  just  overly  thrifty.  However, 
when  he  turned  into  a  charitable  man  every- 
body was  able  to  feelingly  say,  "God  Bless 
You"  and  we  were  all  sure  that  he  was  going 
to  get  his  reward  sooner  or  later.  This  feel- 
ing, that  charitableness  is  next  to  Godliness, 
may  be  related  to  the  concept  of  reciproc- 
ity in  charitable  or  altruistic  behavior.  That 
the  Lord  is  looking  over  one's  shoulder  and 
gives  merits  for  contributions  (beggars  at 
Church  doors).  These  seem  to  be  values  which 
are  acquired  as  we  develop  an  awareness  of 
our  culture's  rules  of  living. 

We  can  likewise  balance  our  conscience  by 
charity.  If  we  have  been  bad,  we  should  do 
something  good  to  atone  for  it.  A  Common 
good  that  can  be  used  for  atonement  is  giv- 
ing to  the  less  fortunate.  This  points  up  the 
aspect  of  giving  for  the  expiation  of  sin  or 
guilt.  It  is  a  balancing  of  the  ledger.  Here 
the  person  is  not  giving  because  he  is 
fundamentally  interested  in  the  receiver  and 
wanting  to  help  another  human  being. 
Rather,  he  is  giving  because  of  a  personal  dis- 
comfort, some  feeling  of  uneasiness  with  him- 
self and  He  is  giving  by  a  culturally  accept- 
able financial  method  to  raise  a  depleted  self- 
esteem.  Tliere  is  also  the  related  supersti- 
tious belief  that  charitable  giving  will  be 
rewarded  or  prevent  mishaps.  This  seems  not 
much  different  from  the  burnt  offering  or 
sarcrificial  giving  to  appease  the  angry  gods. 
Often  people  will  make  such  a  charitable 
offering  before  some  crisis  or  emergency  in 
their  lives.  The  concept  of  reciprocity  is  in- 
herent in  giving  of  this  nature.  It  is  "bread 


cast  upon  the  waters,"  which  "will  return 
twofold." 

Another  reason  for  giving  might  be  called 
identification  in  psychological  terms.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  putting  oneself  in  the  other 
person's  shoes,  so  to  speak;  a  kind  of  adop- 
tion of  another  person's  attributes.  In  the 
extreme  this  is  shown  by  people  who  cannot 
stand  to  read  of  someone  dying,  having  an 
accident,  or  getting  cancer.  They  will  go  to 
pieces  if  they  are  in  close  contact  with  catas- 
trophe or  serious  illness.  Even  this  has  deeper 
roots.  For  those  people  who  unconsciously  feel 
poverty,  blindness,  or  accident  are  punish- 
ments for  sins,  may  react  so  strongly  because 
they  feel  themselves  also  to  be  sinners,  and 
presumably  liable  to  the  same  punishment. 
Such  a  person  may  give  money  in  order  that 
the  handicap,  catastrophe  etc.  will  not  hap- 
pen to  him.  A  kind  of  psychological  prevent- 
ative medicine.  For  example,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  raise  a  fund  in  the  United  States 
to  wipe  out  Loa-Loa,  a  very  dread  disease 
found  in  Africa.  For  none  of  us  could  identify 
with  Loa-Loa  sufferers.  We  do  not  think  we 
will  ever  get  it.  Why  aren't  we  concerned  if 
we  are  really  altruistic  human  beings.  It 
would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  prevention  of  TB,  cancer,  or  infantile 
paralysis.  Since  we  might  contract  these  dis- 
eases here,  a  contribution  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  insurance  policy.  We  con- 
sequently hear  the  campaigns  tell  us  how 
terrible  these  diseases  are,  saying  in  effect, 
"give  so  that  it  will  not  happen  to  you." 
These  are  certainly  valid  reasons  for  giving. 
This  type  of  identification  will  have  par- 
ticular appeal  in  causes  associated  with  alle- 
viation of  bodily  mutilation.  For  the  anxiety 
and  fear  of  such  mutilation  lies  deep  in  all 
of  us,  especially  in  relation  to  punishment 
for  our  sins. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  social  reasons  for 
making  contributions.  In  a  rather  interesting 
study  (DeRoss)  made  in  a  city  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada, the  structure  of  fund  raising  activity  was 
described  from  a  sociological  point  of  view. 
First,  it  was  notable  that  the  givers  were  not 
particularly  concerned  with  the  recipients  of 
the  drive.  It  is  simply  in  the  social  structure 
to  give.  Giving  is  a  duty,  never  a  joy — X  gives 
me  money  for  my  project,  and  I  give  him 
money  for  his  project,  naturally.  There  are 
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punishments  and  often  career  and  social  pen- 
alties if  the  expected  norms  are  not  main- 
tained. There  are  clear  and  expected  contribu- 
tions controlled  by  a  small  group  of  men  who 
pass  out  punishments  and  rewards.  The  effect 
of  this  pressure  on  the  giver  is  a  mild  resent- 
ment, but  he  knows  if  he  wants  to  attain  and 
maintain  certain  social  status  he  must  play 
the  game  according  to  expectations.  Certainly 
a  significant  amount  of  monetary  giving  is 
motivated  by  similar  social  expectation  and 
social  pressure.  This  would  include  the  sense 
of  social  approval  in  the  mechanics  of  giving, 
for  philanthropy  holds  high  status  value  in 
our  social  hierarchy. 

Sometimes  interesting  reactions  are  seen  in 
those  who  are  acting  as  agents  for  philan- 
thropic organizations;  people  who  are  not  giv- 
ing their  own  money  to  clients,  but  dispensers 
of  money  and  aid.  For  example,  our  workers 
in  agencies  for  the  blind  who  are  occupied 
with  giving  financial  or  other  aid.  One  may 
recognize  many  problems  emerging  in  this 
type  of  relationship.  H.  Robert  Blank  has 
described  some  of  these  problems  in  terms  of 
tiansference.  That  when  there  is  an  over- 
identification  with  a  client  as  "crippled",  "de- 
fective" and  "castrated"  this  manifests  itself 
in  terms  of  being  unable  to  think  clearly  and 
focus  on  the  client's  problem.  For  example, 
the  worker  who  identifies  too  strongly  may 
show  a  high  level  of  anxiety  when  he  has  to 
say  "no"  to  the  client.  Such  a  worker  feels 
any  limitation  to  be  a  hostile  act  for  he  has 
already  put  himself  in  the  client's  place  un- 
consciously. And  in  terms  of  himself  identify- 
ing, empathising,  or  putting  himself  in  the 
client's  place  he  says  "we  deserve  everything 
we  ask  for,  we  have  to  be  protected  from  any 
burden  or  frustration,  because  we  are  helpless 
and  crippled." 

It  seems  so  peculiar  too,  that  some  people 
having  the  same  deep  feeling  for  a  client  will 
respond  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  It  is  as 
though  they  cannot  stand  the  pain  of  this 
identification,  and  then  they  take  the  road 
which  might  say  "we  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, I  have  no  sympathy  or  identification 
with  you."  This  is  similar  to  the  blind  person 
who  will  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  blind  person.  It  might  be  consid- 
ered a  rejection  of  identification. 

We  sometimes  see  our  workers  reveling  in 


the  great  need  for  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
client.  The  omniscient,  benevolent  rescuer 
role,  in  which  the  worker  desires  to  play  God. 
Such  workers  may  prolong  the  client's  depend- 
ence as  long  as  their  unconscious  needs  are 
gratified.  These  workers  will  be  quite  upset 
and  rejecting  if  their  clients  do  not  "behave", 
that  is,  do  not  play  the  role  of  the  dependent 
and  deeply  appreciative  receiver.  Or  the  ma- 
ternal worker,  whose  motherly  interest  in  her 
charges  seem  so  exemplary,  may  show  many 
of  the  problems  of  parents.  For  at  the  time 
Avhen  these  clients  become  independent,  this 
maternal  worker  becomes  uncomfortable,  feel- 
ing rejected,  and  thinking  "after  all  I  have 
done  for  him." 

As  a  professional  rehabilitation  attitude 
progressively  develops,  the  dispenser  of  money 
will  recognize  his  role  with  greater  objectivity. 
That  in  his  work  he  is  not  a  "giver"  or  a 
charitable  person.  Rather,  he  is  a  worker  with 
a  job  that  contains  many  emotional  booby 
traps.  The  professional  attitude  I  mention,  is 
simply  an  awareness  of  the  many  pitfalls  in- 
herent in  the  dispensing  of  aid. 

These,  and  many  other  evidences  show  us 
that  there  are  deeper  motivations  and  emo- 
tional connotations  in  giving,  whether  on  the 
personal  level,  the  donator  to  large  charitable 
causes,  and  even  in  the  worker  for  a  social 
agency.  The  simple  response  that  these  people 
are  "good  people"  does  not  describe  the  full 
story.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  giving,  and 
an  attitude  concerning  the  giving,  and  an 
effect  of  a  very  personal  nature  on  the  giver. 
Certainly  much  has  been  omitted  here,  but  I 
presume  we  will  cover  other  areas  in  Wednes- 
day's discussion. 

Now  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 
effect  of  monetary  giving  on  the  receiver.  Just 
as  there  are  different  motives  involved  in  the 
giving  process,  so  are  there  different  reactions 
in  the  receiving  process.  Often  these  reactions 
will  be  determined  by  the  motive  which  is 
sensed  behind  the  giving.  They  will  be  cou- 
pled with  the  attitudes  of  the  receiver  toward 
the  receiving  role,  which  are  dictated  by  our 
cultural  upbringing.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  attitudes  toward  the  dependent  adult. 

We  recognize  that  dependency  is  in  the 
very  core  of  the  human  personality.  This  may 
result  from  the  long  early  stage  of  depend- 
ency, characteristic  of  the  human  species.  As- 
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pects  of  this  long  state  of  security  may  be 
reactivated  when  the  adult  is  again  thrown 
into  a  dependency  state  resulting  from  becom- 
ing the  recipient  of  money.  In  the  infant  and 
child  such  dependency  is  acceptable.  It  is  a 
comfortable  state  in  which  personal  respon- 
sibility is  not  necessary,  and  our  needs  are 
met  by  others  who  are  accountable  for  our 
welfare.  This  is  the  passive  aspect  of  depend- 
ency. Soon,  society  and  our  own  development, 
tells  us  that  we  now  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  our  needs  through  our  own 
abilities.  Yet  there  are  many  evidences  that 
in  the  deeper  recesses  of  our  being,  we  would 
each  like  to  go  back  to  this  passive,  nourished, 
irresponsible  state.  We  build  certain  defenses 
against  this  desire.  The  social  cultural  de- 
fenses, let  us  say,  that  this  is  not  mature  be- 
havior, this  is  not  a  constructive,  acceptable 
desire.  Yet  any  nurse  will  tell  you  of  the  sur- 
prising reactions  that  are  shown  when  people 
have  a  reason  for  regressing  or  falling  back 
into  a  dependent  state.  In  hospitals,  where 
it  is  acceptable  to  be  dependent,  strong  men 
may  change  to  whimpering  children,  wanting 
every  slight  desire  attended  immediately. 
Others,  may  reject  dependency  with  particu- 
lar violence,  so  that  you  find  the  otherwise 
pleasant,  warm  and  considerate  person,  be- 
coming hostile,  vituperative  and  rejecting 
needed  help.  This  is  an  aggressive  rejection  of 
the  dependent  state.  Essentially  these  people 
are  both  dealing  with  their  reactions  to  the 
dependency  situation.  One,  accepting  his  de- 
pendency completely,  and  regressing  to  an 
earlier  infantile  state.  The  second  fighting  the 
same  desire  and  striking  out  vigorously 
against  such  a  relationship. 

The  reaction  to  such  a  state  is  especially  a 
problem  when  illness,  blindness,  etc.  which 
already  will  have  the  efEect  of  reactivating  the 
dependency  state,  is  present.  Then  the  im- 
position of  an  economic  dependency  may  serve 
to  fix  or  fortify  this  regressive  state  of  being. 
Of  course,  the  person's  attitude  toward  the 
cause  of  his  dependent  state  will  also  affect 
his  reaction. 

One  of  the  clearest  social  attitudes  toward 
the  dependent  state  is  that  of  personal  de- 
valuation. This  will  be  felt  as  a  lowering  of 
self-esteem,  for  the  receiving  person  is  often 
less  valued,  and  acceptable  as  a  human  being. 
This  is  the  other  aspect  of  the  status  relation- 


ship noted  in  the  giver  who  feels  raised  in 
status  by  giving. 

This  attitude  of  feeling  less  a  person,  be- 
cause of  the  dependent  state,  naturally 
arouses  considerable  feeling.  Not  the  least  of 
which  is  an  emergence  of  guilt  for  being  a 
burden,  which  is  derived  from  the  feeling  of 
shame  for  not  maintaining  the  mature  role  of 
adulthood. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  derivation  of  the 
considerable  hostility  that  so  often  accom- 
panies the  dependent  state.  An  old  psycho- 
logical adage  says  "dependency  breeds  hos- 
tility." We  could  postulate  its  cause  in  terms 
of  differing  social  status,  self-pity,  the  feeling 
of  being  the  innocent  victim  of  circumstances, 
misunderstood  by  the  environment,  etc.  Or 
possibly  hostility  is  derived  from  frustration 
of  the  desire  for  independent  existence.  To 
find  the  delicate  balance  of  contentment,  satis- 
faction and  maximum  utilization  of  poten- 
tialities is  remarkably  difficult  in  the  recipient 
state. 

In  my  paper  on  "Group  Therapy  with  the 
Blind",  I  described  the  aggressiveness  ex- 
pressed by  various  groups  of  blind  clients  to- 
ward the  sighted,  and  even  toward  the  par- 
tially sighted.  As  I  have  considered  this  with 
difEerent  people,  blind,  partially  blind,  and 
sighted,  I  have  often  heard  the  explanation 
for  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  par- 
tially sighted  to  be  as  follows,  "they  get  the 
benefits  of  being  blind,  without  the  disad- 
vantages." When  I  asked  about  the  benefits 
of  blindness,  these  were  usually  described  in 
terras  of  lack  of  responsibility,  not  having  to 
produce  unless  one  desires  productivity,  etc. 
In  other  words,  one  can  be  dependent  when 
one  is  blind  without  obtaining  society's  de- 
rogatory opinion.  One  must  consider  the  re- 
action to  the  dependent  state  a  resultant  of 
the  personality  growth  and  structure.  For  it 
can  either  be  enjoyed  or  despised  according 
to  the  manner  the  dependency  needs  of  child- 
hood were  resolved. 

Some  of  the  emotional  connotations  of  de- 
pendency in  the  receiver  are  connected  with 
the  controlling  meanings  of  money.  The  giver 
or  nourishing  figure,  of  necessity  puts  him- 
self on  a  different  level  from  the  receiver.  He 
is  stronger,  the  receiver  is  weaker,  he  is  su- 
perior, the  receiver  is  inferior,  for  in  our 
society  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
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ceive,  and  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  strength  to 
be  a  giver  and  a  symbol  of  weakness  to  be  a 
receiver.  One  cannot  be  free  on  an  emotional 
level  with  the  giver,  especially  if  one  feels 
angry,  or  dissatisfied,  for  one  then  takes  the 
chance  of  losing  the  nourishment  or  the  life- 
line. Yet  if  blindness  or  any  other  physical 
handicap  automatically  means  that  a  depend- 
ency role  is  acceptable,  then  receiving  is  prop- 
erly to  be  expected. 

What  are  the  feelings  when  an  adult  loses 
his  sight  after  he  has  been  struggling  to 
attain  and  maintain  some  independent  role 
in  life?  What  is  his  reaction  to  losing  this 
role?  This  is  the  thing  that  so  many  of  our 
clients  feel  with  such  intensity.  Blindness  to 
so  many  newly  blinded  people  means  utter 
dependency,  they  hold  the  stereotype  of  the 
blind  beggar  with  loss  of  personal  integrity, 
and  loss  of  self-esteem.  The  proof  to  him  of 
this  devaluation  occurs  with  his  acceptance 
of  "charity."  Sometimes  we  see  the  response 
to  this  in  anger  against  the  nourishing  figure 
or  the  giver,  anger,  however  which  should 
not  be  expressed  for  it  might  mean  the  loss 
of  lifeline.  Sometimes  it  is  displaced  to  others 
such  as  the  general  sighted  public. 

This  aggressiveness  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, points  up  one  mode  of  reaction  to 
the  receiving  of  nurture.  However,  there  are 
also  those  clients  who  show  no  aggressiveness, 
who  seem  completely  happy  to  be  nourished 
forever.  These  are  the  clients  that  seem  so 
terribly  hard  to  rehabilitate.  They  seem  to 
have  settled  into  the  state  of  dependent  ac- 
ceptance, and  manifest  very  little  anxiety  or 
desire  to  change  this  state.  I  think  of  these 
clients  as  those  who  have  given  up  the  fight, 
so  to  speak.  And  as  one  works  and  under- 
stands them,  one  recognizes  that  even  in  the 
most  dependent,  vegetable-like  person,  there 
is  a  desire  for  independence.  He  is  simply 
hopeless  of  achieving  it.  The  task  of  the  re- 
habilitation worker  is  to  recognize  this  desire 
with  the  client,  and  to  help  him  utilize  his 
resources  and  internal  growth  forces  in  the 
fight  for  rehabilitation  and  independence.  It 
is  simply  the  process  of  maturation  again. 

How  then  can  giving  be  made  less  incapaci- 
tating? First,  it  would  be  important  for  the 
givers  to  recognize  their  attitudes  as  givers, 
and  also  the  attitudes  and  their  meanings  of 
the  recipients.  Next,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 


talents,  we  must  think  of  giving  as  an  invest- 
ment toward  growth,  maturation,  and  per- 
sonal development.  It  is  the  natural  heritage 
of  each  person  to  be  helped  to  reach  fulfill- 
ment. I  wonder  in  this  connection  if  it  is  not 
much  easier  to  accept  monetary  aid  from  an 
impersonal  agency  such  as  the  government. 
We  do  not  feel  obligated  to  anybody  or  any- 
thing when  we  receive  a  public  school  educa- 
tion. Somehow  it  feels  like  a  right  of  the 
citizen.  If  we  believe  that  the  handicapped 
person  needs  a  special  type  of  help  for  his 
own  development,  it  may  be  possible  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  anxieties  and  the  un- 
fortunate emotional  connotations  of  receiving. 
This  would  be  especially  true  if  a  blind  per- 
son were  considered  not  an  object  of  charity, 
but  simply  someone  who  must  work  harder 
to  get  necessary  data  from  a  world  geared  to 
the  sighted. 

In  the  human  body  when  one  organ,  or  one 
group  of  cells,  functions  poorly,  another 
group  of  cells  or  another  organ  makes  every 
attempt  to  compensate,  overproduce,  nurture, 
and  help.  This  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
In  the  cells  of  the  human  society,  if  this  were 
conceived  as  a  natural  law,  where  the  handi- 
capped were  automatically  helped  by  those 
who  are  not  handicapped,  there  would  be  no 
idea  of  personal  devaluation  resulting  from 
handicap.  However,  we  seem  so  driven  toward 
power,  success,  independence,  and  strength, 
that  it  is  hard  to  consider  others  in  any  other 
value  scheme.  But  what  we  find  in  the  human 
body  is  that  the  compensating  organs  or  cells 
are  working  until  the  other  organs  can  re- 
cover. And  in  the  human  society  we  must 
consider  our  helping  efforts  in  terms  of  natu- 
ral forces  of  the  unhandicapped  toward  help- 
ing the  handicapped  attain  a  recovered  or 
contributing  state. 

Let  me  quote  the  eight  degrees  or  steps  in 
the  duty  of  charity  described  by  Maimonides, 
a  12th  century  Hebrew  theologian  and  physi- 
cian. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  is  to  give — but 
with  reluctance  or  regret.  This  is  the  gift  of 
the  hand,  but  not  of  the  heart. 

The  second  is  to  give  cheerfully,  but  not 
proportionately  to  the  distress  of  the  sufferer. 

The  third  is  to  give  cheerfully  and  pro- 
portionately, but  not  until  we  are  solicited. 

The  fourth  is  to  give  cheerfully,  proper- 
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tionately,  and  even  unsolicited;  but  to  put 
it  in  the  poor  man's  hand,  thereby  exciting  in 
him  the  painful  emotion  of  shame. 

The  fifth  is  to  give  charity  in  such  a  way 
that  the  distressed  may  receive  the  bounty 
and  know  their  benefactor,  without  their 
Saeing  known  to  him. 

The  sixth,  which  rises  still  higher,  is  to 
3c.now  the  objects  of  our  bounty,  but  remain 
unknown  to  them. 

The  seventh  is  still  more  meritorious, 
"namely,  to  bestow  charity  in  such  a  way  that 
the  benefactor  may  not  know  the  relieved 
persons,  nor  they  the  name  of  their  bene- 
factor. 

Lastly,  the  eighth  and  most  meritorious  of 
all,  is  to  anticipate  charity  by  preventing 
poverty;  namely,  to  assist  the  reduced  brother, 
either  by  a  considerable  gift,  or  a  loan  of 
money,  or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by 
putting  him  in  the  way  of  business,  so  that 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  and  not 
be  forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  hold- 
ing  up   his   hand   for   charity.   And   to   this 


Scripture  alludes  when  it  says,  "And  if  thy 
brother  be  waxen  poor  and  fallen  in  decay 
with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  support  him:  Yea 
though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  soujourner,  that 
he  may  live  with  thee."  This  is  the  highest 
step  and  the  summit  of  charity's  Golden  Lad- 
der. 
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PROS  AND  CONS  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT 
OF  BLIND  PERSONS 

*  DR.  JACOBUS  TENBROEK,  President 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Berkeley,  California 


The  topic  of  this  discussion  immediately 
suggests  the  ambivalence,  if  not  the  outright 
hostility,  aroused  in  most  of  us  by  the  idea 
of  preferential  treatment.  If  it  implies  un- 
warranted favors  and  advantages,  as  it  some 
times  seems  to,  how  is  such  treatment  to  be 
justified  with  reference  to  the  blind,  or,  for 
that  matter,  with  reference  to  any  group?  If 
the  blind  are  normal,  as  they  claim,  why  do 
they  need  to  be  treated  differently?  If  their 
objective  is  really  social  equality  and  integra- 
tion, is  it  not  true  that  preferential  treatment 
serves  to  perpetuate  special  status,  with  all  its 
connotations  of  inequality  and  inferiority?  Is 
there  anything  about  the  problems  of  the 
blind  or  of  blindness  which  makes  necessary 
or  desirable  some  form  of  preferential  treat- 
ment? 

"Any  class,"  wrote  one  blind  man,  "which 
demands   special  privileges  soon   finds  itself 
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a  dependent  class"  and  "the  blind  of  America 
have  developed  a  progressive  disease — that  of 
dependency." 

We  espouse  the  principle,  wrote  another 
blind  man,  "that  the  blind  are  normal  and 
competent  people,  capable  of  making  their 
own  way,  on  a  basis  of  equality."  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  we  ask  "special  concessions  and 
privileges  on  the  basis  that  we  are  helpless 
and  unequal."  "We  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too  and  such  measures  and  propaganda 
stressing  the  inequality  of  the  blind  are 
bound  to  have  a  most  damaging  effect  upon 
our  primary  goal  of  equality." 

Let  us  begin  our  analysis  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  preferential  treatment  of  the  blind 
at  the  beginning,  that  is,  by  defining  the 
terms  used. 

Preferential  treatment  of  the  blind  is 
treatment  which  singles  out  the  blind  for 
special  favors,  advantages  or  benefits.  In  short. 
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it  is  any  special  treatment.  Preferential  treat- 
ment may  be  based  on  an  irrational  whim, 
prejudice  or  taste — as  when  one  prefers  straw- 
berries instead  of  blueberries,  or  as  when  it 
is  said  "gentlemen  prefer  blondes."  On  the 
other  hand,  preferential  or  special  treatment 
may  be  based  on  the  possession  by  the  group 
receiving  it  of  some  distinctive  talents  or 
unique  qualities  or  peculiar  needs  having  a 
relationship  to  a  proper  public  policy  or 
socially  desirable  objective. 

There  are  no  pros,  there  are  only  cons, 
with  regard  to  the  preferential  treatment  of 
the  blind,  which  is  founded  in  irrational 
whim,  prejudice  or  taste;  and  the  blind  can- 
not rightly  claim,  nor  do  they  generally  want, 
mere  favoritism,  public  or  private,  any  more 
than  they  claim  or  want  the  opposite:  dis- 
criminatory disad\antage.  guilt-or-shame-mo- 
tivated  rejection,  kindness-inspired  overpro- 
tection,  or  unthinking  exclusion.  The  pros 
and  cons  of  preferential  treatment  founded  in 
special  qualities  or  needs  of  the  group  de- 
pend in  each  individual  instance  upon  three 
factors:  (i)  upon  a  faithful  determination  and 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  special  qualities  or 
needs  of  the  blind;  (2)  upon  a  correct  ap- 
praisal of  the  public  policy  or  social  objective 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  particular  pre- 
ferential treatment;  and  (3)  upon  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  that  is,  upon  whether 
the  means  are  proper  and  there  is  a  close 
and  substantial  relationship  between  the 
special  qualities  and  needs  of  the  blind,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  policy  or  objective  on 
the  other. 

The  other  term  that  must  be  defined  is 
"the  blind."  Who  are  the  blind?  What  is 
blindness? 

The  term  blindness  in  its  literal  denotative 
sense  means  loss  of  eyesight;  the  absence  of 
visual  acuity.  It  refers  to  a  strictly  physical 
condition.  The  blind,  then,  are  simply  those 
who  cannot  see.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less! 

The  term  blindness,  however,  also  has  a 
wider  connotative  sense.  In  this  sense,  it  refers 
to  restricted  social  and  economic  contact, 
opportunity  and  activity.  To  be  stripped  of 
eyesight  is  to  be  shorn  of  full-fledged  mem- 
bership  in   society. 

The  difference  between  the  denotative  and 
connotative  meanings  of  blindness,  is  exactly 
that  between  disability  and  handicap.  Dis- 
ability refers  to  a  physical  deprivation;  handi- 


cap to  the  social  consequences  of  that  depriva- 
tion. The  distinction  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  disabilities  which  carry 
little  or  no  handicap,  such  as  the  chronic 
laryngitis  of  Andy  Devine,  the  undersize  of 
jockeys  or  the  oversize  of  basketball  players. 
Likewise,  there  are  handicaps  with  no  dis- 
ability, such  as  the  black  skin  of  American 
Negroes  or  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi 
Germany.  Disability  is  properly  the  concern 
of  medical  science.  We  can  do  little  about  the 
physical  fact  of  blindness  except  to  cure  it 
or  live  with  it.  But  it  is  not  blindness  alone 
that  we  live  with.  We  live  with  the  other 
people,  which  is  to  say  we  live  in  society. 
It  is  society  which  creates  and  imposes  the 
handicap  of  blindness  for  it  consists  of  the 
misconceptions  of  the  sighted  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  physical  disability.  The  principal 
misconception,  the  one  that  embodies  and 
epitomizes  all  the  rest,  is  that  blindness  means 
helplessness — social  and  economic  incapacity; 
the  destruction  of  the  productive  powers;  the 
obliteration  of  the  ability  to  contribute  to  or 
benefit  from  normal  community  participation; 
in  short,  the  lingering  image  of  the  helpless 
blind  man. 

Three  comments  about  the  social  handicap 
of  blindness  are  particularly  in  order:  (1)  To 
place  responsibility  for  it  upon  the  sighted 
is  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  blame  or  re- 
crimination. Far  from  it!  The  misconceptions 
are  sanctioned  by  a  society  motivated  mainly 
by  benevolence,  wishing  above  all  else  to  be 
kind  and  helpful.  (2)  Wherever,  as  happens 
with  increasing  frequency,  an  individual 
blind  person  breaks  through  the  social  bar- 
riers, his  success  is  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
his  possession  of  special  genius  or  compensa- 
tory powers  either  superhuman  or  supernatu- 
ral which  leave  the  overall  image  of  blindness 
intact.  (3)  Public  attitudes  about  the  blind 
inevitably  become  the  attitudes  of  the  blind. 
The  blind  see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 
They  accept  the  public  view  of  their  limita- 
tions and  thus  do  much  to  make  them  a 
reality. 

Most  people  exaggerate  the  physical  and 
underemphasize  the  social  aspect  of  blindness. 
Our  distinguished  and  able  chairman,  Father 
Carroll,  has  defined  blindness  in  terms  of 
twenty  lacks  and  losses.  I  am  one  of  Father 
Carroll's  numerous  admirers.  But  I  admire 
him  more  for  his  willingness  to  prepare  a  list 
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than  for  the  Ust  he  has  prepared.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  falls  prey  to  the  common 
fallacy.  Note  what  a  large  percentage  of  the 
items  on  the  list  refers  to  the  physical  fact 
of  blindness  and  its  immediate  physical  and 
personal  consequences;  what  a  small  percent- 
age refers  to  the  broadly  social.  What  may 
be  known  hereafter  as  Father  Carroll's  Lacks 
and  Losses  reads  as  follows:  i)  loss  of  physical 
integrity;  2)  loss  of  confidence  in  the  remain- 
ing senses;  3)  loss  of  reality  contact;  4)  loss 
of  visual  background;  5)  loss  of  "light";  6) 
loss  of  mobility;  7)  loss  of  visual  perception: 
beautiful;  8)  loss  of  visual  perception:  pleasur- 
able; 9)  loss  of  ease  of  written  communica- 
tion; 10)  loss  of  ease  of  spoken  communica- 
tion; 11)  loss  of  means  for  informational 
progress;  12)  loss  of  recreation;  13)  loss  of 
technique,  daily  living;  14)  loss  of  career: 
vocation;  goal;  job  opportunity;  15)  loss  of 
financial  security;  16)  loss  of  personal  inde- 
pendence; 17)  loss  of  social  adequacy;  18)  loss 
of  obscurity,  anonymity;  19)  loss  of  self-es- 
teem; 20)  loss  of  total  personality  organiza- 
tion. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  under- 
assess  the  importance  of  the  physical  dis- 
ability. Without  sight,  the  range  of  percep- 
tion is  narrowed.  Objects  which  can  be  seen 
from  afar  must  be  near  at  hand  to  be  dis- 
cernible by  other  senses.  And  the  blind  per- 
son who  has  not  scuffed  his  shins  on  low- 
lying  implements  and  toys  carelessly  left  on 
the  sidewalk  or  stumbled  over  a  curb,  or 
bumped  his  head  on  an  overhanging  awning 
or  branch  has  never  left  his  arm  chair.  These 
are  undeniably  embarrassing  or  uncomfort- 
able experiences;  but  they  are  properly  to  be 
classified  as  minor  annoyances  or  distractive 
nuisances  like  shaving  in  the  morning  or 
removing  your  glass  eyes  at  night.  In  my 
experience,  blind  people  who  are  willing  to 
move  and  put  one  foot  out  in  front  of  the 
other  always  some  how  get  where  they  want 
to  go. 

In  any  event,  the  main  point  is  that  the 
real  affliction  of  blindness  is  not  the  physical 
disability  or  its  immediate  consequences  but 
the  social  handicap.  It  therefore  becomes 
most  important  to  analyze  the  precise  nature 
of  the  handicap.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 
What  are  the  elements  which  compose  it? 
What    does    it   mean    to   be   excluded    from 


society?  What  are  the  rights  of  membership 
of  which  the  blind  are  thus  deprived? 

To  answer  these  questions  one  must  identify 
the  main  features  of  American  society,  for 
it  is  denial  of  participation  in  these  which 
constitutes  the  handicap  of  blindness.  The 
process  of  answering  the  questions  therefore 
is  one  of  re-surveying  American  social  and 
political  thought  and  constitutional  ideals, 
one  of  restating  the  principles,  doctrines  and 
concepts   that  are  contained  therein. 

The  task  of  restating  American  social  and 
political  assumptions  and  goals  is  complicated 
by  a  number  of  facts  and  factors.  Major 
American  social  and  political  principles,  such 
as  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  private  property,  are  so  intermingled 
and  overlapping  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
any  one  of  them  out  for  single  treatment. 

Emphasis  on  the  various  elements  has 
shifted  at  different  periods  in  our  history,  in 
the  documents  which  have  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed different  movements,  forces  and  times, 
and  among  the  prominent  political  writers 
and  speakers.  Equality  was  the  dominant  note 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Property 
assumed  relatively  a  stronger  position  in  the 
Constitution.  During  the  19th  Century  when 
fortune  and  geography  gave  the  nation  mili- 
tary safety,  and  free  land  and  the  open  fron- 
tier gave  individuals  a  sense  of  economic 
safety,  security  was  assumed  and  liberty  was 
elevated  into  a  primary  position.  Today,  as 
Ralph  Henry  Gabriel  writes,  "When  the  tra- 
ditional foundations  of  culture  crumble,  .  .  . 
when  government  by  law  gives  way  to  govern- 
ment by  irresponsible  force,  the  preoccupa- 
tion with  liberty  as  an  end  in  itself  is  re- 
placed by  a  new  search  for  security,  mental, 
social,  economic,  and  even  physical."  1 

Sometimes,  indeed,  going  far  beyond  mere 
shifts  in  emphasis,  the  elements  are  presented 
as  irreconcilably  contradictory.  Read  for  ex- 
ample this  passage  from  William  Graham 
Sumner:  "Let  it  be  understood  that  we  can- 
not go  outside  this  alternative:  liberty,  in- 
equality, survival  of  the  fittest;  non-liberty, 
equality,  survival  of  the  unfittest.  The  former 
carries  society  upwards  and  favors  all  its  best 
members;  the  latter  carries  society  downwards 
and  favors  all  its  worst  members."  2 

Finally,  the  task  of  stating  American  social 
and  political  principles  is  made  difficult  by 
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the  fact  that  they  are  not  fixed  and  immutable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
were  reputed  to  be.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are  a  living  reality  in  a  developing  democ- 
racy, they  are  constantly  growing,  maturing 
and  changing.  Every  generation,  every  decade 
is  a  formative  period  in  the  constitutional  life 
of  the  nation.  In  our  generation,  the  creative 
interpretation  and  application  of  American 
social  and  political  principles  in  the  sphere 
of  international  organization  and  in  the  so- 
cial and  economic  sphere  are  in  process. 

Yet,  despite  these  difficulties  in  stating 
them,  the  major  elements  in  the  set  of  widely 
accepted  and  persistently  enduring  political 
principles  and  social  ethics  are  identifiable 
and  subject  to  description  and  characteriza- 
tion. The  "easily  remembered"  formulations 
can  be  found  in  the  landmark  documents  of 
our  history.  These  documents  not  only  express 
and  embody  movements  and  periods  of  the 
past  but  are  as  well  basic  forces  of  govern- 
ment in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  They 
include  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  the  Preamble  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  The  State  con- 
stitutions, the  Civil  War  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  more 
famous  pronouncements  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

1.  Liberty.  In  American  political  thought, 
liberty  has  many  aspects  and  sources.  It  is 
both  positive  and  negative.  It  is  political,  eco- 
nomic, personal,  and,  in  a  broad  sense,  social. 
It  is  founded  by  some  in  positivism;  by  others, 
in  natural  law;  by  still  others  in  moral  law. 
It  sets  in  equilibrium  constitutionalism  and 
democracy. 

In  part,  liberty  consists  in  protection  against 
the  will  of  the  majority,  no  matter  how  regu- 
larly manifested  and  how  lacking  in  oppres- 
siveness or  arbitrariness.  In  this  aspect,  it  is 
embodied  in  an  array  of  restraints  on  govern- 
mental action  and  the  organized  power  of 
society.  The  existence  of  a  constitutionally 
arranged  governmental  structure  and  distribu- 
tion of  powers,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  a  con- 
stitution at  all,  implies  a  system  of  limited 
government.  The  Constitution,  too,  contains 
many  explicit  prohibitions  on  government. 
Though  some  exist  elsewhere  in  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  other 
amendments   are,   of   course,   a   catalogue  of 


these.  Among  them  are  the  protection  given 
life,  liberty  and  property,  the  requirement  of 
established  and  regular  procedures  by  gov- 
ernment, and  the  guarantee  of  immunity  from 
unreasonable  intrusions  into  the  privacy  of 
one's  pei'son,  house,  papers  and  effects.  The 
many  safeguards  against  improper  conviction 
for  crime  refer  not  only  to  the  technical  as- 
pects of  criminal  justice,  but  bespeak  the  basic 
right  of  personal  freedom,  i.e.,  freedom  to 
move  about  as  one  pleases  and  to  be  not 
subject  to  surveillance  and  custodialization  by 
the  agents  of  the  state.  Likewise,  freedom 
from  slavery  and  peonage  is  decreed,  implying 
not  only  self-ownership  but  free  labor  and 
the  right  to  the  rewards  of  labor. 

A  dominant  part  of  American  social  and 
political  thought  has  always  been  a  notion 
that  these  rights,  thus  fixed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  the  indivestible  possessions  of  indi- 
viduals even  when  not  so  guaranteed.  Whether 
derived  from  natural  law,  moral  law,  higher 
law  or  various  other  concepts  about  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  man  and  society,  this 
notion  has  found  constant  expression  through- 
out our  history.  Its  standard  formulation  is  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  "[T]hat 
[men]  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
These  rights  governments  were  instituted  to 
secure  and  protect,  not  to  create  and  confer.s 

The  conception  that  rights  which  are  re- 
garded as  very  important  are  somehow  na- 
tural rights  or  derive  from  a  higher  law  re- 
sults from  a  philosophic  view  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  persuasion  and  support  in  recent 
decades.  The  Founding  Fathers,  however,  and 
most  American  statesmen  down  through  the 
Civil  War  Period,  made  it  their  starting  point. 
Natural  rights  thus  became  inextricably  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  American  social  and  politi- 
cal thought  and  popular  belief.  They  lurk 
just  below  the  surface  of  many  of  our  State 
papers,  judicial  pronouncements  and  political 
orations  of  today.  Of  those  Americans  who  do 
not  accept  this  particular  philosophical  con- 
ception most  still  insist  upon  the  great  im- 
portance and  basic  character  of  the  rights 
proclaimed. 

So  far,  I  have  spoken  of  the  constitutional 
side  of  constitutional  democracy.  The  democ- 
racy side  is  a  positive  aspect  of  liberty.  It  has 
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to  do  with  the  individual's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  government,  in  the  determination  of 
social  direction  and  policy.  Its  foundation  is 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Its  implementations 
are  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  right  to  seek 
and  hold  office  and  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule.  Its  indispensable  conditions  are  free- 
dom of  speech,  press  and  assembly. ^ 

Liberty  is  positive  in  another  phase  besides 
that  of  the  co-sovereignty  of  citizens  of  a  re- 
public. Government  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  This 
cannot  be  wholly  achieved  by  the  government 
itself  refraining  from  invading  them.  It  must 
prevent  others  from  invading  them.  It  must 
eliminate  and  control  the  conditions  which 
nullify  them  or  make  their  exercise  impossible. 
It  must  foster,  promote,  establish  and  maintain 
the  conditions  which  make  their  exercise  pos- 
sible and  significant.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  right  is  active  rather  than  passive;  if  it 
involves  doing  and  not  just  being;  acquiring 
and  not  just  having;  speaking  and  not  just 
listening.  Congress,  as  Webster  declared  in 
his  famous  debate  with  Hayne,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  exercise  the  powers  delegated  to 
it  in  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution — to  "establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity.  .  .  ."s 

Men  have  a  right  to  live,  to  personal  free- 
dom and  personal  security.  They  have  the 
right  to  marry,  have  and  rear  children,  and 
to  maintain  a  home.s  They  have  a  right,  so 
far  as  government  can  assure  it,  to  that  fair 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  which  will 
make  these  other  rights  possible  and  signifi- 
cant.7  Men  may  not  be  bound  to  the  place  of 
their  poverty  and  misfortune;  they  may  move 
freely  about  the  country  in  search  of  new 
opportunity.8  They  have  a  right  freely  to 
choose  their  fields  of  endeavor,  unhindered 
by  arbitrary,  artificial  and  man-made  impedi- 
ments.9  They  have  a  right  to  enter  the  com- 
mon trades,  callings,  and  occupations  of  the 
community.  They  have  the  right,  if  they  are 
free,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  they  see 
fit,  unless  and  until  there  is  interference  with 
the  equal   rights  of  others  to  manage  their 


affairs   or   there  is  injury   to   the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

"It  is  not  enough,"  wrote  the  President's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  in  1947,  "that  full 
and  equal  membership  in  society  entitles  the 
individual  to  an  equal  voice  in  the  control 
of  his  government;  it  must  also  give  him  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society  and  to 
contribute  to  its  progress.  .  .  .  Without  this 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  individual  is  de- 
prived of  the  chance  to  develop  his  poten- 
tialities and  to  share  the  fruits  of  society. 
The  group  also  suffers  through  the  loss  of 
the  contributions  which  might  have  been 
made  by  persons  excluded  from  the  main 
channels  of  social  and  economic  activity." 

2.  The  Dignity  of  Man.  Deeply  imbedded 
in  this  conception  of  liberty  is  a  democratic 
view  of  the  individual,  of  his  role  in  society, 
relation  to  the  state,  essential  dignity  and 
worth.  It  is  the  individual  who  possesses  rights 
which  are  fundamental  and  inalienable.  He 
is  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  State. 
He  organizes  it  and  gives  it  authority.  Its 
powers  are  conferred  to  protect  his  rights  and 
to  assure  the  conditions  necessary  for  their 
maximum  expression.  The  State  exists  for  his 
benefit,  not  he  for  its.  "In  democratic  society," 
wrote  Charles  Merriam,  "regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man  stands  behind  the  throne  of 
public  order,  a  constant  reminder  of  the  need 
for  liberty  and  justice  as  well  as  order,  a  con- 
stant plea  that  the  human  personality  shall 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  multiplications  of 
laws,  in  the  ramifications  of  administration  or 
in  the  antiquarianism  of  formal  justice."  10 
Democracy  breathes  respect  for  all  men  and 
seeks  to  preserve  their  individuality  and 
autonomy.  This  spirit  is  violated  wherever 
men  are  alienated  or  sheltered  from  the  main 
stream:  not  only  in  the  overt  jestures  of  rejec- 
tion but  in  the  sentimental  embrace  of  pa- 
tronage and  protection.  Humanity  is  degraded 
and  individuality  disparaged  by  treatment  of 
the  person  as  a  unit  in  a  category  determined 
by  irrelevant  traits,  defined  and  measured  not 
in  unique  terms  of  personal  character  and 
achievement  but  in  the  stereotype  terms  of 
physical,  or  national,  or  racial  difference. 

3.  The  Rights  to  Property  and  to  Contract. 
The  rights  to  property  and  contract  have  like- 
wise been  regarded  as  fundamental  in  the 
American  system.  The  right  to  property  along 
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with  life  and  liberty  is  listed  as  one  of  the 
three  great  rights  of  all  free  men  in  Chapter 
39  of  the  Magna  Charta.  It  appears  thus  also 
in  the  American  State  Constitutions,  early 
and  late,  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  Amend- 
ments V  and  XIV  and  elsewhere." 

The  rights  to  liberty,  property  and  con- 
tract are  interlocking  if  not  interchangeable 
concepts.  The  right  to  contract  is  sometimes 
stated  as  an  incident  to  the  right  to  property; 
sometimes  as  an  independent  aspect  of  liberty. 
Property  is  described  by  some  as  sufficiently 
broad  to  incorporate  all  other  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, including  liberty;  and  liberty  is 
often  regarded  by  others  as  broad  enough  to 
encompass  the  right  to  acquire,  use  and  enjoy 
property.  The  three  rights  of  liberty,  property 
and  contract  are  thus  intimately  associated  in 
American  thinking.12 

Property  and  contract  rights  are  not  un- 
limited; but  on  the  contrary,  are  subject  to 
public  control  in  the  public  interests.  They 
may  be  abridged,  and,  in  some  cases,  de- 
stroyed altogether,  if  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  community  against  injury  or  danger 
in  any  form,  against  fraud,  or  vice,  or  eco- 
nomic oppression,  or  serious  public  incon- 
venience, or  depression,  or  other  disasters. 
The  power  to  control  is  coextensive  with  the 
social  and  economic  activities  of  men.  It  finds 
its  limit  in  the  nature  of  the  acts  forbidden 
or  required  and  its  justification  in  the  direct 
relation  of  these  acts  to  the  public  welfare  or 
to  the  equal  property  rights  of  others. 

The  power  of  the  state  over  property  and 
contract  rights,  however,  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive or  incidental  to  the  power  to  legislate  for 
the  health,  safety,  morals  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  The  basic  character 
of  the  right  and  the  purpose  of  government 
regarding  it  cannot  be  minimized  or  ignored. 
That  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  liberty,  is  to 
protect  and  preserve,  maintain  and  nurture 
the  right.  The  power  to  regulate  the  use  of 
property  and  contract,  consequently,  may  not, 
save  in  very  rare  and  special  circumstances, 
be  converted  into  the  power  directly  to  take 
property  and  contract  rights.  And  in  discharg- 
ing its  primary  and  affirmative  duty  with  re- 
spect to  these  rights,  the  state  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  view  the  essential  values  of  private 
property  in  our  system.  It  is  a  central  factor 


in  the  organization  of  society.  It  is  an  impel- 
ling source  of  motivation.  It  is  a  principal 
incentive  for  productive  activity.  It  is  a  re- 
ward for  labor  and  contribution.  It  is  at  once 
the  object  of  individual  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess and  the  means  of  achieving  success.  And 
contract  is  the  form  of  expression  and  govern- 
ing instrument,  not  only  of  most  business 
activity,  but  as  well  of  most  of  the  transactions 
of  daily  life. 

4.  Equality.  Only  second  to  liberty  itself  in 
our  history  has  been  the  ideal  of  equality.  In 
fact,  equality  has  always  conditioned  liberty 
and  determined  its  character  just  as  liberty 
has  always  conditioned  equality  and  deter- 
mined its  character.  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  first  of  the  "self-evident 
truths"  is  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  and 
all  men  are  equally  "endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  "among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  in  1835,  described 
equality  in  America  as  "the  fundamental  fact 
from  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived 
and  the  central  point  at  which  all  my  observa- 
tions constantly  terminated."  In  his  view,  it 
gave  "a  peculiar  direction  to  public  opinion 
and  a  peculiar  tenor  to  the  laws;  it  imparts 
new  maxims  to  the  governing  authorities  and 
peculiar  habits  to  the  governed."  It  "extends 
far  beyond  the  political  character  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  .  .  .  has  no  less  effect 
on  civil  society  than  on  the  government;  it 
creates  opinions,  gives  birth  to  new  senti- 
ments, founds  novel  customs,  and  modifies 
whatever  it  does  not  produce."  is 

Equality,  even  more  than  liberty,  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  the  historic  struggle  in  the 
nation  to  abolish  property  in  man  and  the 
institution  of  slavery;  and,  along  with  liberty, 
emerged  in  the  Civil  War  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
freeing  men  from  slavery  and  nationalizing 
the  right  of  freedom,  nationally  guaranteed 
what  slavery  denied:  the  equal  right  of  all  to 
enjoy  protection  in  those  natural  rights  which 
constitute  freedom.  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, in  the  three  redundant  clauses  of  Sec- 
tion 1,  re-embodied  these  same  objectives  and 
added  an  explicit  guarantee  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  thereby  adding  another 
confirmatory  reference  to  the  self-evident  truth 
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that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  government  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  inalien- 
able rights.i4 

Like  liberty,  equality  has  many  phases.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  proper 
classification.  The  laws  must  be  aimed  at  the 
achievement  of  a  public  and  constitutional 
pui3)ose.  They  may  not  be  motivated  by 
hatred,  vengeance,  favoritism  or  private  gain. 
Legislation  framed  with  a  discriminatory 
purpose,  manifiesting  "an  evil  eye  and  an  un- 
equal hand"  contains  an  elementary  antagon- 
ism to  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  men.  Once 
legislation  is  endowed  with  a  public  and  con- 
stitutional purpose,  it  still  must  meet  other 
tests.  Because  there  are  real  differences  among 
men,  regulation  would  be  altogether  ineffec- 
tive if  it  had  to  apply  to  all  or  none.  The  law 
must  therefore  be  selective.  But  to  be  equal, 
it  must  treat  all  those  similarly  situated  alike. 
The  differences  between  men  that  underlie 
selection  must  be  real  differences  and  must 
bear  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  purpose 
of  the  law  and  valid  social  goals.  All  other 
differences  are  irrelevant  and  must  be  ig- 
nored. "Class  Legislation,"  said  Justice  Field 
in  summing  up  this  doctrine,  "discriminating 
against  some  and  favoring  others,  is  pro- 
hibited, but  legislation  which,  in  carrying  out 
a  pubhc  purpose,  is  limited  in  its  application, 
if  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation  it  affects 
alike  all  persons  similarly  situated,  is  not 
within  the  amendment."  is 

Another  phase  of  the  idea  of  equality  is  the 
rule  of  law.  If  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
equally  possess  certain  rights,  and  if  govern- 
ments are  instituted  to  secure  and  maintain 
those  rights,  and  men  therefore  are  equally 
entitled  to  such  protection,  the  protection  can 
only  be  afforded  by  uniform  rule,  that  is,  by 
law.  One  way  of  putting  this  is  the  expression 
"Equality  before  the  Law."  Another  way  is  in 
the  celebrated  words  of  the  Massachusetts  Bill 
of  Rights:  "That  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth may  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men."  Thus,  in  this  aspect,  the  doctrine 
of  equality  is  in  effect  a  command  that  the 
government  act  by  established  and  regular 
procedures  and  by  uniform  rules.  It  is  a  com- 
mand that  the  purely  personal,  the  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  whimsical,  be  reduced  and 
eliminated  from  the  exercise  of  power.  It  is  a 
command   that   the   rules   be  fixed   and   an- 


nounced in  advance  in  a  way  which  will  make 
them  freely  and  publicly  available.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement of  a  degree  of  certainty  and  pre- 
dictability in  government  action  and  of  a 
system  of  rights  growing  out  of  uniform 
rules.  It  is  finally  an  order  that  administrators 
as  well  as  legislators  act  within  these  confines. 

In  still  another  phase,  equality  is  not  nega- 
tive and  procedural  but  positive  and  substan- 
tial. Anatole  France  referred  to  "the  majestic 
equality  of  the  laws  which  forbid  rich  and 
poor  alike  to  sleep  under  the  bridges,  to  beg 
in  the  streets,  and  to  steal  their  bread."  But 
the  demands  of  equality  are  not  met  by  the 
equal  treatment  which  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  laws  or  from  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  laws  to  those  who  are  dis- 
similarly situated.  Moreover,  the  demands  of 
equality  are  not  exhausted  by  the  doctrine  of 
classification  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  refers  to  the  quality  of 
the  laws  as  well  as  to  the  mechanics  of  their 
operation.  The  reign  of  equal  laws  involves 
as  well  the  reign  of  just  laws,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of 
rights  is  at  the  heart  of  the  system  of  justice. 
Equality  thus  must  be  the  very  purpose  of 
governmental  action  and  policy  as  well  as  a 
test  and  measure  of  its  means.  It  must  "give 
direction  to  public  opinion,"  determine  "the 
tenor  of  the  laws,"  impart  "maxims  to  the 
governing  authorities"  and  modify  "whatever 
it  does  not  produce." 

Particularly  is  the  government  under  a  duty 
to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity.  With- 
out that,  freedom  itself  cannot  last  and  be- 
comes an  illusion.  The  only  aristocracy  that 
a  system  founded  upon  equality  can  tolerate 
is  an  aristocracy  of  personal  merit  and  achieve- 
ment. Uniformity  and  regimentation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  status,  influence  and  power 
based  on  birth,  social  position  or  inheritance 
on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  incompatible 
with  equality.  Equality  of  all  men  presupposes 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  In  a  society  of 
equals,  therefore,  men  are  free  to  be  different. 
All  limitations  on  opportunity,  all  restrictions 
on  the  individual  based  on  irrelevant  differ- 
ences of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
sex  and  the  like,  are  in  conflict  with  equality 
and  must  be  removed  and  forbidden.  Access 
to  the  main  streams  of  community  life,  the 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  each  member 
of  society,  are  to  be  limited  only  by  the  skills. 
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energy,  talents  and  ability  he  brings  to  the 
opportunities  equally  open  to  all  Americans. 
From  what  I  have  said  so  far,  a  number  of 
propositions  emerge: 

(1)  Preferential  treatment  of  the  blind  based 
on  favoritism,  privilege,  whim,  prejudice,  pa- 
tronage, pity,  charity,  self-interest  of  others, 
or  feelings  of  like  or  dislike,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied and  indeed  does  a  great  deal  of  harm.  On 
the  other  hand,  preferential  treatment  which 
takes  account  of  the  special  qualities  or  needs 
of  the  blind  or  aspects  of  their  situation  not 
shared  by  others,  which  is  aimed  at  a  de- 
sirable social  objective  and  which  employs 
proper  means  properly  adapted  to  this  purpose 
is  not  only  justifiable  preferential  treatment 
but  is  treatment  which  should  be  at  the 
foundation  of  all  public  and  private  policy 
toward  the  blind. 

(2)  Blindness  has  a  dual  aspect:  the  physical 
and  the  social.  The  first  is  the  disability;  the 
second  is  the  handicap.  Treatment  of  the  dis- 
ability is  a  medical  task.  Overcoming  the 
handicap  is  the  function  of  rehabilitation. 

(3)  The  handicap  consists  mainly  of  the 
misconceptions  of  the  sighted  about  the  physi- 
cal disability  which  result  in  social  exclusion. 
In  all  but  the  physical  sense,  and  even  to 
some  extent  in  that,  it  consists  of  a  loss  of  full 
membership  in  society;  a  denial  to  the  blind 
of  the  rights  and  goals  which  others  share — 
liberty,  equality,  property,  dignity. 

(4)  Overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
therefore,  means  removing  the  bars,  exclusion 
and  denials  of  which  the  handicap  consists: 
conferring  on  the  blind  the  title  deeds  of  so- 
cial freedom  and  membership;  the  rights  of 
liberty,  equality,  property  and  dignity;  in 
short,  their  reintegration  into  society. 

(5)  Programs  which  address  themselves  to 
this  purpose  or  which  move  in  this  direction, 
while  they  necessarily  involve  preferential 
treatment,  meet  all  the  tests  and  standards 
set  up  for  good  policy.  Such  special  arrange- 
ments might  better  go  by  the  name  of  equal 
treatment.  Indeed,  to  lift  from  the  backs  of 
the  blind  the  special,  heavy  and  unnecessary 
burdens  which  society  has  caused  them  to 
bear  and  to  call  this  preferential  treatment 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  but  the 
bitterest  irony.  Programs  which  move  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  accept  and  build 
upon  the  public  misconceptions  about  the 
nature  of  the  physical  disability,  which  pre- 


suppose the  incapacity  and  abnormality  of 
the  blind  and  which  institutionalize  that  pre- 
supposition in  segregation  and  custodializa- 
tion — all  programs,  in  other  words,  which 
continue  or  intensify  social  exclusion  or 
which  are  motivated  by  patronage,  charity, 
whim,  prejudice  or  self-interest  involve  prefer- 
ential or  special  treatment  which  increases 
the  handicap.  They  perpetuate  the  very  atti- 
tudes and  conditions  which  they  should  be 
designed  to  prevent. 

(6)  Preferential  treatment  is  also  justified 
which:  (a)  tends  to  ameliorate  the  immediate 
physical  consequences  of  the  physical  disabil- 
ity of  blindness;  or  (b)  pending  the  day  when 
integration  has  been  achieved,  mitigates  the 
financial  and  other  consequences  of  social  ex- 
clusion or  off-sets  the  disadvantage  resulting 
therefrom  by  means  which  do  not  further 
entrench  the  public  misconception  or  which 
do  so  as  little  as  possible. 

(7)  To  be  consistent  with  the  standards  dic- 
tated by  the  basic  principles  of  our  social,  po- 
tical  and  constitutional  system,  programs  for 
the  blind  must: 

(a)  Allow  the  blind  to  manage  their  own 
personal  affairs  and  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 

(b)  Not  only  permit  the  blind,  but  stimu- 
late and  encourage  them  to  develop  their  po- 
tentialities, share  in  the  fruits  of  society,  and 
contribute  to  its  work  and  progress. 

(c)  And  to  do  this,  not  .only  permit,  but 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  blind  to  work, 
to  engage  in  individual  enterprise,  to  exercise 
free  judgment  and  free  movement  in  the 
search  for  opportunity,  freely  to  choose  their 
fields  of  endeavor  and  to  enter  the  common 
callings,  trades,  occupations  and  professions 
of  the  community. 

(d)  To  stimulate  and  encourage  the  blind 
to  do  these  things  by  relying  on  the  normal 
incentives,  principal  among  which  are  finan- 
cial remuneration  and  the  improvement  of 
one's  economic  lot  and  social  status. 

(e)  Permit,  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
blind  to  acquire,  enjoy  and  use  property, 
real  and  personal,  not  just  for  immediate  con- 
sumption purposes  but  as  a  motivational 
source  of  endeavor  and  a  means  of  economic 
improvement. 

(f)  Protect  the  essential  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual: by  recognizing  the  worth  of  the  hu- 
man personality  and  treating  it  as  a  commun- 
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ity  asset  rather  than  a  community  liability; 
by  supplying  aids  and  services  without  hu- 
miliation, without  undue  intrusion  into  the 
privacy  of  the  recipient,  without  imposing 
upon  him  the  badges  and  indicia  of  a  needy 
and  special  status,  without  subjecting  him  to 
the  personal  judgments  of  social  .workers  in- 
fluenced by  humanity,  charity,  approval  or 
other  emotions;  by  making  possible  a  stand- 
ard and  circumstance  of  living  not  conspicu- 
ously different  from  that  enjoyed  by  the  rest 
of  the  community;  by  leaving  recipients  free 
to  make  their  own  decisions  as  to  spending, 
living  arrangements  and  personal  matters. 

(g)  If  the  demands  of  equality  are  to  be  met, 
public  financial  aid  must  be  granted  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  element  of  personal  dis- 
cretion exercised  by  administrators  and  wel- 
fare workers  must  be  eliminated,  the  amount 
and  conditions  of  the  aid  must  be  specified  in 
uniform  rules  made  accessible  to  recipients 
and  prospective  recipients  and  sufficiently 
exact  so  that  recipients  may  determine  to 
what  they  are  entitled  and  what  their  re- 
sponsibilities are.  Legislative  and  administra- 
tive standards  must  be  established  which  are 
uniformly  applied,  which  treat  all  welfare  re- 
cipients alike  who  are  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  a  valid  purpose  of  the  welfare  law, 
and  which  vary  the  amount  and  the  condition 
of  the  grant  when  there  are  real  differences 
among  recipients  in  terms  of  their  relationship 
to  the  welfare  program.  Finally,  equality  re- 
quires— as  does  liberty,  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  essential  notion  of  prop- 
erty— that  the  purpose  of  the  welfare  law  be 
opportunity  as  well  as  security.  Relief  rolls 
should  provide  relief;  but  they  must  also 
provide  the  means  of  escape  from  them.  Re- 
integration into  society  through  open  and 
equal  access  to  the  mainstream  of  community 
productive  activity  must  be  an  object  of  wel- 
fare law  and  a  measure  of  its  adaptation  if 
the  fundamental  political  and  constitutional 
principles  of  our  system  are  to  be  honored  in 
the  fact  as  well  as  held  out  in  the  promise. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  these  considerations,  how  do  our 
programs  and  provisions  for  the  blind  prove 
out?  The  answer  must  be  mixed.  Some  pro- 
grams are  well  adapted  to  these  principles; 
others  poorly;  and  still  others  are  in  flat  con- 
tradiction of   them.   Unfortunately,  some   of 


the   most   important  programs   fall   into   the 
latter  two  catgories. 

The  rapidly  growing  and  recently  created 
system  of  orientation  and  adjustment  centers 
— focusing  on  mobility  training,  personal  care, 
prevocational  manual  skills  and  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  which  make  these  other 
activities  possible  and  fruitful — are  properly 
oriented  and  adjusted  to  reduce  the  immedi- 
ate physical  consequences  of  the  disability  of 
blindness,  to  uproot  the  conviction  of  in- 
competence, and  to  impart  self-confidence, 
hope  and  a  zest  for  living. 

The  home  teacher  system,  though  ham- 
pered by  the  need  to  deal  with  the  blind 
person  in  his  home  and  then  only  in  occa- 
sional short  visits,  substantially  moves  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  orientation  center.  It 
is  most  effective  when  used  as  a  case-finder  for 
the  center  and  otherwise  works  in  close  col- 
laboration with  it.  It  is  least  effective  when 
it  emphasizes  handicraft  as  mere  busy  work 
or  when  it  teaches  braille  to  clients  who  will 
never  have  any  use  for  it. 

White  Cane  laws,  now  enacted  in  almost 
all  the  states,  by  giving  the  blind  a  legal  posi- 
tion in  traffic  and  moderating  the  discrimina- 
tory harshness  of  the  contributory  negligence 
rule,  make  meaningful  for  the  blind  the  hu- 
man and  constitutional  right  of  free  move- 
ment, just  as  the  cane  itself  makes  more 
meaningful  the  physical  capacity  of  free  move- 
ment. 

What  about  good  vision  requirements  es- 
tablished in  many  laws  and  regulations  deal- 
ing with  jobs,  licenses  and  the  like?  Some  of 
these  are,  of  course,  perfectly  in  order.  Where 
sight  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of 
the  task — as  in  hunting  with  a  gun,  driving 
a  truck  or  working  as  a  photographer  of 
wildlife  for  the  National  Park  Service — the 
blind  are  legitimately  excluded.  Where  sight 
is  not  indispensable,  as  is  the  case  in  thou- 
sands of  jobs  public  and  private  from  which 
the  blind  are  now  barred — the  continued  ex- 
clusion of  the  blind  can  have  no  special  justi- 
fication. In  many  of  these  cases,  the  bars  re- 
main up  because  those  who  tend  them  have 
only  their  misconceptions  to  guide  them. 

Laws  and  regulations  giving  preference  to 
blind  persons  with  respect  to  jobs  are  not 
mere  favoritism  if  they  are  based  on  the  spe- 
cial qualifications  of  the  blind  to  perform  the 
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tasks  assigned.  This  is  clearly  so  when  the 
blind  are  called  upon  to  work  in  or  adminis- 
ter programs  affecting  the  blind.  In  that  cir- 
cumstance, blindness  is  an  enabling  asset 
endowing  the  worker  with  special  knowledge, 
experience  and  the  confidence  of  his  clients 
which  probably  cannot  be  secured  in  any 
other  way  than  by  being  blind.  Of  course  this 
enabling  asset  should  be  given  determinative 
weight  only  when  other  things  are  equal.  For 
the  blind  to  be  given  preference  in  other  situ- 
ations in  which  blindness  does  not  contribute 
to  the  ability  to  do  the  work  would  be  as  un- 
justifiable as  to  discriminate  against  the  blind 
in  jobs  in  which  blindness  does  not  detract 
from  the  ability  to  do  the  work. 

What  about  vending  stands  for  which  the 
blind  are  given  rent-free  locations  on  public 
property,  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  which  they  are  given  a  preference 
and  protection  against  vending  machine  com- 
petition, and  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
which  blindness  is  not  an  enabling  asset? 
These  special  arrangements  will  not  withstand 
merited  criticism  once  the  blind  have  achieved 
a  footing  of  complete  economic  equality.  Un- 
til that  time  arrives,  however,  the  vending 
stand  program  is  preferential  treatment  which 
is  justified  as  a  small  offset  to  almost  universal 
economic  discrimination  against  the  blind; 
and  one  in  which  bona  fide  jobs  are  provided 
for  qualified  blind  workers  at  comparatively 
negligible  cost  to  the  public;  and  one  in 
which  the  blind  are  presented  to  the  public  in 
an  aspect  of  competence  and  normality.  If 
the  management  of  the  vending  stand  pro- 
grams is  to  be  consistent  with  the  standards 
above  discussed,  it  must  keep  supervision  and 
control  at  an  absolute  minimum;  allow  the 
operator  to  purchase  his  stand  and  equipment 
with  only  an  option  to  repurchase  by  the 
public;  give  the  operator  complete  independ- 
ence in  the  management  of  his  business  af- 
fairs retaining  only  the  power  to  revoke  the 
license  if  the  operator  proves  incompetent  or 
becomes  publicly  obnoxious;  protect  the  op- 
erator's profits  against  confiscation  for  the 
support  of  supervisory  personnel  of  sub-mar- 
ginal stands  which  the  administrators  have 
mistakenly  established  in  unprofitable  loca- 
tions. The  control  system,  on  the  contrary, 
reflects  the  custodial  attitude  toward  the  role 
and  abilities  of  the  blind,  a  conviction  that 


the  blind  are  incapable  of  running  their  own 
businesses  and  incompetent  to  lead  their  own 
lives. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  public  assistance.  Lib- 
erty in  the  direction  of  one's  affair's,  the  whole 
basic  principle  of  self-management,  is  violated 
by  the  means  test.  Under  it,  the  individual  re- 
cipient soon  loses  control  of  his  daily  activities 
and  the  whole  course  and  direction  of  his 
life.  The  capacity  for  self-direction  presently 
atrophies  and  drops  away.  With  each  new 
item  budgeted  or  eliminated,  with  each  new 
resource  tracked  down  and  evaluated,  the  so- 
cial worker's  influence  increases.  This  is  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  the  means  test.  It 
results  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
system.  It  is  bred  and  nourished  by  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  and  the  rules  issued 
under  them.  It  is  in  the  flexible  joints  of  the 
cumbersome  machinery.  It  is  in  the  detail 
and  intimacy  of  the  investigation.  It  is  in  the 
inescapable  confinements  of  the  budget.  It  is 
in  the  idleness,  defeatism  and  waning  spirit  of 
the  recipient.  Whatever  the  social  worker's 
wishes  and  intentions,  her  hand  becomes  the 
agency  of  direction  in  his  affairs.  The  "con- 
cern of  assistance  with  the  whole  range  of  in- 
come," wrote  Karl  DeSchweinitz,  "always  con- 
tains a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Even  when  there  is  no  conscious  intent  to 
dictate  behavior  to  the  beneficiary,  the  per- 
vasive power  of  money  dispensed  under  the 
means  test  may  cause  the  slightest  suggestion 
to  have  the  effects  of  compulsion.  'Whose 
bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing.' "  16 

Not  only  is  liberty  violated  by  the  means 
test  but  so  also  is  dignity  and  equality — and 
for  many  of  the  same  reasons.  Dignity  is 
jeopardized  by  the  initial  financial  investiga- 
tion, by  the  searching  inquiry  into  every  in- 
timate detail  of  need,  living  habits,  family 
relations,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  detailed 
budget  of  expenditures  subject  to  repeated 
examination  and  review,  by  the  continuously 
implied  and  often  explicit  threat  that  if  be- 
havior is  uncooperative  or  unapproved,  aid 
will  be  reduced  or  stopped,  by  the  wholesale 
substitution  of  agency  and  social  worker  con- 
trols for  the  personal  direction  of  personal 
affairs,  by  the  unwarrantable  intrusions  into 
privacy  involved  in  each  of  the  foregoing  and 
the  galling  humiliation  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess, and,  finally,  by  the  constant  tendency  of 
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the  whole  system  to  push  living  standards 
down  below  a  minimum  of  decency  and 
health. 

The  excessive  individualization  of  the  whole 
design  and  process  of  means  test  aid  is  fun- 
damentally antithetical  to  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity. A  system  which  makes  so  much  depend 
upon  a  minute  examination  of  every  aspect 
of  the  individual's  situation  necessarily  in- 
volves personalized  judgments  by  officials  and 
invites  arbitrary  and  whimsical  exercises  of 
power,  prevents  the  enforcement  of  a  uni- 
form rule  even  when  the  legislative  provisions 
and  administrative  regulations  are  detailed 
and  exact,  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
recipient  himself  to  determine  to  what  he  is 
entitled,  constitutes  the  very  thing  intended 
to  be  prevented  by  the  idea  of  "a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  and  flies  in  the  face 
of  basic  requirements  of  proper  classification. 
Since  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  public 
assistance  law  most  individuals  are  parts  of 
groups  standing  in  the  same  relationship, 
those  who  are  similarly  situated  are  not 
treated  alike  and  real  differences  are  fre- 
quently disregarded. 

Means  test  aid  also  violates  the  notion  of 
individual  opportunity,  access  to  the  main- 
stream of  community  productive  activity  and 
normal  incentives.  Since  means  test  aid  re- 
quires that  all  income  and  resources  of  the  ' 
recipient  be  applied  to  meet  his  current  needs, 
and  since  the  public  assistance  grant  is  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  such  available 
income  or  resources,  the  usual  financial  mo- 
tive for  effort  and  endeavor  is  removed  from 
the  recipient  unless  the  recipient  can  gain 
enough  and  with  sufficient  certainty  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  relief  rolls. 

Granting  aid  as  a  matter  of  right  contra- 
dicts practically  all  of  the  tendencies  inherent 
in  the  means  test  and  produces  a  system  more 
consonant  with  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional assumptions  and  goals  of  American 
democracy. 

Aid  as  a  matter  of  right  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  fixed  and  uniform  rules  speci- 
fying the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant. 
Thus  the  principal  features  of  the  system 
must  be  laid  down  by  the  legislature.  This 
contrasts  with  the  means  test  variable  grant, 
based  on  individual  need  individually  de- 
termined by  the  administrative  agency  under 
discretionary  authority  conferred  by  the  legis- 


lature. Those  who  are  similarly  situated  are 
therefore  necessarily  treated  alike  and  under 
standards  comparable  with  those  governing 
assistance  to  other  groups  in  the  community. 

Granting  aid  as  a  matter  of  right  protects 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  and  conduct  his  daily  life  free  of 
authoritarian  controls  and  caseworker  super- 
vision. 

It  protects  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  He 
is  treated  as  a  member  of  a  class  entitled  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  determined  by  law, 
not  by  individualized  administrative  discre- 
tion. The  occasion  is  eliminated  for  invasion 
of  the  individual's  privacy,  supervision  of  his 
personal  behavior  and  humiliating  probing 
into  the  intimacies  of  his  life;  and  a  seminal 
principle  is  established  which  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  all  such  actions. 

Finally,  rehabilitation.  The  primary  task 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  as  I  have  said, 
is  the  overcoming  of  the  social  handicap — 
not  the  physical  condition.  It  consists  in  the 
creation  of  an  environment  within  society, 
within  public  programs,  and  within  the  blind 
themselves,  which  will  be  in  the  fullest  sense 
conducive  to  normal  livelihood  and  normal 
life.  It  involves  opening  up  the  channels  of 
social  participation,  that  is,  enabling  the 
blind  to  enjoy  the  benfits  of  socially  deter- 
mined standards  of  liberty,  equality,  property 
and  dignity.  Its  time-tested  tools  are  voca- 
tional orientation,  vocational  training,  coun- 
seling and  guidance  which  stimulates  and 
opens  up  horizons — and  finally,  of  course, 
placement  in  remunerative  employment  in 
the  common  callings,  trades,  persuits,  and 
professions  of  the  community. 

In  the  proper  conceptions  of  its  function 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  these  time-tested  tools 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  of  the 
United  States  must  in  large  measure  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  The  hope  and  opportunity 
are  to  be  measured  in  miles;  the  actual  ac- 
complishment must  be  measured  in  inches. 

Rehabilitation  so  far  as  the  individual  re- 
habilitant  is  concerned  is  a  complex  process  in 
which  mental  and  emotional  elements  are 
predominant.  It  involves  myriad  adaptations 
not  merely  physical  in  nature  but  social  and 
psychological.  In  effect,  the  entire  personality 
must  undergo  reconstruction;  the  blind  per- 
son's conviction  of  his  own  incompetence  ac- 
cepted from  the  public  misconception  must 
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be  uprooted:  a  rebirth,  a  new  act  of  creation 
must  be  wrought.  In  this  process,  ambition, 
hope  and  self-reliance  are  essential  ingredi- 
ents. Consequently,  rehabilitation  by  the 
command  of  the  counselor  or  submission 
to  his  attitudes  and  preferences  or  by  the 
coercion  which  results  from  conditioning  pub- 
lic assistance  upon  it  is  a  contradiction.  It  is 
therefore  futile.  It  is  as  futile  as  ordering  a 
person  to  restore  his  emotional  balance  while 
adding  to  the  very  factors  which  cause  the  un- 
balance. Since  the  objective  of  rehabilitation 
is  restoration  to  a  normal  useful  role  in  so- 
ciety, the  standards  of  success  are  in  large 
measure  culturally  determined.  The  rehabili- 
tated person,  thus,  is  one  for  whom  the  as- 
sumptions and  goals  of  the  community  have 
become  as  significant  as  for  others,  who  has  in 
fact  achieved  equal  opportunity  to  enter  the 
calling  of  his  choice,  to  acquire,  use  and  dis- 
pose of  property,  to  exercise  the  right  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  to  operate  on  the 
other  assumptions  and  principles  before  listed. 
Just  as  the  habits  of  freedom  are  not  learned 
by  experiencing  slavery,  so  ambition  is  not 
learned  by  destitution,  self-management  by 
authoritarian  controls,  incentive  by  denying 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  self-respect  by  second- 
class  citizenship.  Rehabilitation  by  command 
or  coercion  cultivates  the  very  traits  which 
frustrate  and  prevent  rehabilitation.  A  reha- 
bilitation program  which  continually  im- 
presses upon  the  client  a  sense  of  his  helpless- 
ness and  dependency  which  enshrouds  him 
in  an  atmosphere  of  disbelief,  doubt  and  de- 
featism and  which  exhibits  attitudes  of  guard- 
ianship and  custodialism,  must  inevitably  sap 
the  fibre  of  self-reliance,  undermine  hope, 
deter  self-improvement  and  destroy  the  very 
initiative  which  is  indispensable  to  rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation  by  stimulation,  by  open- 
ing up  new  horizons,  by  assisting  the  client 
in  the  achievement  of  goals  of  his  own  choice, 
by  incentives  carefully  planned  to  encourage 
productive  activity  by  the  expectation  of 
normal  rewards — retention  of  earnings,  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living,  accumula- 
tion of  real  and  personal  property — places 
rehabilitative  effort  in  conformity  with  the 
political  assumptions,  economic  impulses  and 
behavioral  standards  imposed  by  democratic 
thought  and  current  social  knowledge. 

Optimistic  and  skillful  counseling,  built  on 
personal  experience  with  the  handicap  and  its 


problems,  is  required  to  accomplish  this  de- 
licate work.  Under  the  present  program  such 
counseling  has  not  been  supplied.  On  the 
contrary,  too  often  rehabilitation  officers  have 
themselves  subscribed  to  the  conviction  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  blind.  Little  has  been 
done  under  the  present  program  to  halt  the 
tendency  of  shunting  the  disabled  into  a 
limited  series  of  stereotyped  occupations,  to 
provide  a  staff  which  will  have  and  exhibit 
full  confidence  in  the  blind  and  which  will  aid 
the  blind  to  enter  fields  of  their  own  choosing. 
Little  has  been  done  under  the  present  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  placement  as  an  ines- 
capable function  of  the  rehabilitation  agency. 
For  the  blind  this  is  the  arduous  culmination 
of  a  long  and  arduous  process.  It  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  automatic  referral  to  em- 
ployers. It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  highly  specialized  and  individ- 
ualized techniques  of  affirmative  contact  with 
employers,  aggressive  seeking  of  employment 
opportunities,  personal  demonstration  and 
follow-up.  Little  is  done  under  the  present 
program  to  remove  the  obstructions  to  em- 
ployment of  the  physically  handicapped  which 
exist  in  the  public  mind,  in  the  statutes,  ordi- 
nances, administrative  rulings,  judicial  de- 
cisions and  institutional  practices.  Above  all, 
the  true  nature  of  handicap  and  the  elements 
which  compose  it,  particularly  the  social  and 
the  psychological  as  distinguished  from  the 
physical  and  medical  elements;  the  proper 
functions  and  goals  of  rehabilitation;  the  re- 
lationship of  disability  to  dependency,  espe- 
cially economic  dependency;  the  part  pres- 
ently played  and  properly  to  be  played  by 
public  financial  aid  under  social  insurance 
and  public  assistance  in  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation; the  determinative  character  of 
the  reintegrative  objective  and  the  bearing 
upon  it  of  liberty,  equality,  property  and  dig- 
nity— these  basic  and  urgently  pressing  ques- 
tions have  never  been  sufficiently  analyzed  by 
the  responsible  officials  in  vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. 

Until  this  whole  pattern  is  changed,  until 
a  great  deal  is  done  to  reorient  the  training 
and  functions  of  rehabilitation  workers,  to 
strengthen  guidance  and  counseling  services, 
to  improve  techniques  and  focus  rehabilita- 
tion attention  on  the  placement  of  rehabili- 
tants  in  competitive  employment,  and  to  re- 
move legal,  administrative  and  other  obstacles 
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to  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  the  public 
service,  the  trades,  professions  and  common 
callings  of  the  community — until  that  happy 
day  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  measured  in  inches  and  not  in 
miles. 

Americans  are  familiar  with  the  unhappy 
divergence  between  creed  and  conduct  in 
many  phases  of  our  national  life.  Myrdal's  ob- 
servation of  the  disparity  between  social 
equality  as  a  cherished  political  norm  and  our 
unequal  treatment  of  the  Negro  is  but  one 
instance  of  a  pattern  that  is  all  to  pervasive. 
The  field  of  blind  welfare  provides  another, 
one  which  has  been  less  noticed  but  is  not  less 
conspicuous  or  significant. 
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In  the  comparatively  brief  time  alloted  for 
this  presentation,  I  must  confine  my  references 
to  principles  and  important  developments, 
especially  in  modern  times. 

Prior  to  10,000  years  ago,  there  are  no  rec- 
ords and  few  relics  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  man  on  earth  and  his  physical  and  social 
development  during  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  years  preceding.  From  about  10,000 
B.C.  up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  there  are 
limited  records  of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopments. However,  during  this  period,  in- 
dividuals, tribes  and  even  nations,  were  still 
substantially  predatory.  For  most  it  was  a  case 
of  jungle  law  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Little  is  known  of  life  in  this  period,  except 
for  the  more  substantial  records  found  in  the 
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Middle  East;  even  less  in  known  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  disabled  and  the  blind. 

The  blind  are  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  generally  in  relation  to  the  most 
drastic  punishment  that  could  be  meted  out 
by  conquerors  to  the  vanquished.  Religious 
philosophies,  which  had  their  inception  in 
the  dim  past,  eventually  crystallized  into  the 
basic  religions  as  we  know  them  today.  In 
these,  Christianity  and  Confucianism  particu- 
larly urged  consideration  for  the  disabled  and 
especially  the  blind. 

Gradually,  throughout  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  man's  recognition  of 
social  privileges  and  responsibilities  has  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  governmental 
and  social  concern  and  provision  have  sub- 
stantially relieved  the  dire  straits  of  those 
who,  in  whatever  stage  in  life,  had  suffered 
serious  disablement  and  especially,  blindness. 

Unfortunately,  man's  social  and  economic 
development  have  not  been  uniform.  In  gen- 
eral, there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  religious  and  economic  development  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  country  and 
that  of  the  individual,  especially  the  disabled. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  to  some  ex- 
tent in  certain  backward  countries  and  some 
tribes  of  people,  religious  and  social  inhibi- 
tions have  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  blind.  There  are  still  some  parts  of  the 
world  where  primitive  peoples,  in  their  strug- 
gle for  subsistence  in  times  of  famine,  follow 
the  custom  of  permitting  and  even  encourag- 
ing those  disabled  by  age  or  otherwise,  to 
seek  death.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  today, 
some  children  are  blinded  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  effective  as  beggars. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Christian 
world,  consideration  for  the  disabled  and  the 
blind  has  gradually  developed,  but  the  great- 
est impetus  was  given  toward  the  end  of  the 
i8th  Century,  when  Valentin  Hauy  deter- 
mined that  promiscous  alms  were  not  the 
answer  and  that  organized  service  should  be 
developed.  During  the  19th  Century,  impor- 
tant developments  took  place  in  Europe  and 
in  North  America.  Even  more  important  are 
the  developments  which  have  occurred  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century. 

In  reviewing  the  records  for  the  past  150 
years,  when  practically  all  the  organized  serv- 
ices and  provisions  for  the  blind  have  oc- 
curred, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  times 


of  greatest  economic  stress  or  war  time  strug- 
gle for  survival,  the  public  conscience  has 
been  stirred,  with  the  result  that  provisions 
and  services  for  the  disabled  have  been  given 
new  impetus.  Probably  the  stress  of  such  times 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  war,  which  has 
led  to  the  death  and  disablement  of  so  many 
physically  fit,  has  been  responsible  for  reac- 
tions beneficial  to  all  disabled. 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  the  blind  in 
the  world  today  we  at  once  recognize  that 
services  and  provisions  range  from  the  best, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  Scandinavia, 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations,  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States,  through  those 
countries  still  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  finally,  to  those  areas  where  as  yet 
the  approach  may  be  regarded  as  primitive. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing,  we  may  now  re- 
view the  accepted  principles  and  actual  pro- 
visions throughout  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries in  providing  general  and  special  allow- 
ances for  the  blind.  It  should  be  noted  at 
this  point  that  we  cannot  guarantee  that  we 
have  all  the  most  recent  amendments  that 
may  have  occurred  in  some  countries.  The 
principles  involved  in  providing  assistance 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Those  countries  which  make  statutory  pro- 
vision for  supplementary  allowances  recog- 
nize that  the  blind  must  bear  extra  expenses 
on  account  of  their  disability,  although  na- 
tional approaches  to  the  problem  differ.  Two 
distinct  methods  are  revealed.  First,  there  is 
the  group  of  countries  which  provide  non- 
contributory  supplementary  allowances  to  the 
blind  from  public  assistance  funds  on  the 
general  basis  of  blindness  allied  with  need. 
Second,  there  is  the  larger  group  which 
handles  the  problem  within  the  limits  of  so- 
cial security  insurance.  The  second  group, 
having  realized  that  other  disabilities  can 
produce  equally  incapacitating  results,  have 
extended  their  statutory  provision  to  include 
the  blind  in  a  more  general  category  of  totally 
disabled  persons. 

Allowances  from  Public  Assistance  Funds 

In  countries  where  supplementary  payments 
are  made  from  public  assistance  funds,  three 
separate  trends  may  be  identified.  1)  In  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Sweden,  special  al- 
lowances, separate  and  district  from  other 
public  assistance  grants,  are  payable.  2)  In 
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Denmark,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  supplementary  allowance  is  payable  in  ad- 
dition to  the  standard  assistance  pension  or 
allowance.  3)  In  Australia,  Ireland  and  New 
Zealand  there  is  no  supplementary  allowance 
as  a  separate  item,  but  higher  assistance  grants 
are  made  possible  by  means  of  a  relaxed 
means  test.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  these 
countries,  except  Sweden,  impose  a  test  of 
means  before  granting  supplementary  allow- 
ances. 

Special  Allowances 

In  the  United  States,  aid  to  the  blind  is 
administered  by  the  individual  States,  which 
are  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  extent  of  75%  of  the  first  $20  and  50% 
of  the  balance,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50.00 
per  month.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is 
fixed  by  the  State  in  which  the  recipient  is 
resident.  In  many  states  there  is  no  maximum 
amount;  in  others  the  maximum  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  old  age  pension.  Most  states 
allow  the  maximum  to  be  exceeded  where 
there  is  a  possibility  that  this  may  contribute 
to  the  restoration  or  improvement  of  sight. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  special  blindness  al- 
lowance for  all  blind  persons  over  the  age 
of  16  who  become  blind  before  attaining  60 
and  who  are  not  subject  to  compulsory  bUnd- 
ness  education.  The  allowance,  amounting  to 
700  Swedish  kroner  per  year  is  paid  irrespec- 
tive of  the  income  or  capital  of  the  recipient. 
A  blind  person  is  also  entitled  to  a  disable- 
ment benefit  and  he  may  also  qualify  for  a 
supplementary  pension  and  housing  allow- 
ance, in  which  case  his  blindness  allowance 
would  be  considered  as  income  and  the  latter 
benefits  reduced  accordingly.  Therefore,  the 
maximum  rate  of  national  pension  can  never 
apply  in  conjunction  with  blindness  allow- 
ance, although  a  blind  person  lacking  other 
means  but  his  blindness  allowance  is  granted 
a  higher  rate  of  pension  than  other  categories 
of  the  disabled. 

In  Canada,  administration  comes  under  the 
Blind  Persons'  Act,  effective  January  1st,  1952, 
and  is  separate  and  apart  from  allowances  for 
the  totally  and  permanently  disabled  in  gen- 
eral, enacted  in  1954.  Payment  of  blindness 
allowance  is  subject  to  a  means  test,  the  maxi- 
mum income  including  blindness  allowance 
being  I960  per  annum  for  a  single  blind  per- 
son, as  against  $720  for  old  age  assistance  and 


$1560  for  a  married  couple,  as  against  $1200 
for  old  age  assistance.  The  maximum  is  raised 
to  $1680  when  both  applicant  and  wife  are 
blind. 

In  Australia  maximum  resources  for  eligi- 
bility for  an  assistance  grant  are  raised  from 
£1.10.0  to  £5.17.5.  In  Ireland,  the  earnings  of 
a  blind  person  up  to  £52  a  year  are  disre- 
garded. 

In  New  Zealand,  personal  earnings  up  to 
£156  a  year  are  disregarded  and  earnings  are 
subsidized  up  to  25%,  but  not  to  exceed  a 
prescribed  amount. 

Basic  Pension  Plus  Supplement 

In  Denmark,  blind  persons  are  entitled  to 
invalidity  or  old  age  benefits.  These  consist 
of  a  basic  amount  of  2,376  kroner  for  a  mar- 
ried couple  and  1,584  for  single,  plus  supple- 
ments for  clothing,  fuel,  etc.  In  addition,  they 
are  entitled  to  an  attendance  supplement  of 
612  kroner  per  year.  Amounts  payable  vary 
according  to  place  of  residence,  rates  quoted 
being  for  Copenhagen,  where  they  are  highest. 
They  are  subject  to  semi-annual  cost  of  living 
adjustments.  The  pension  is  reduced  by  in- 
come in  excess  of  a  specified  amount,  giving 
more  favourable  treatment  in  respect  of 
earned  than  of  unearned  income.  Especially 
favourable  treatment  is  accorded  an  invalidity 
pensioner  in  respect  of  income  from  his  own 
or  his  wife's  personal  work. 

In  France,  the  blind  receive  an  assistance 
pension  equal  to  that  paid  a  retired  worker 
in  receipt  of  a  non-contributory  pension.  This 
varies  from  place  to  place  and  at  present,  in 
Paris,  is  63,200  francs  per  annum.  In  addition, 
a  supplementary  allowance  of  42,000  francs 
per  annum  is  paid  when  the  blind  person 
needs  constant  care.  Those  blind  who  are  em- 
ployed and  earn  a  quarter  of  the  Depart- 
mental basic  wage  receive  a  monthly  allow- 
ance equivalent  to  half  the  Departmental 
basic  wage.  This  may  rank  for  pension  up  to 
a  limit  fixed  by  law. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  assistance  allow- 
ances are  made  to  blind  persons  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  resources.  The  weekly  allow- 
ance to  a  married  couple,  of  whom  one  is 
blind,  amounts  to  a  weekly  maximum  of  77/ 
—plus  the  rent,  which  is  fixed  separately  ac- 
cording to  the  general  level  of  rents  in  the 
locality.  This  weekly  allowance  is  18/ — more 
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than  that  for  a  sighted  couple  for  whom  the 
maximum  allowance  is  59/ — plus  the  rent. 

Compensation  from  Social  Security  Funds 

In  general,  those  countries  which  grant  sup- 
plementary allowances  from  social  security 
funds  to  cases  of  total  disablement,  including 
the  blind,  only  do  so  in  cases  where  the  con- 
stant help  of  another  person  is  required.  Cer- 
tain countries  in  this  group  confine  this  sup- 
plementary allowance  to  cases  of  blindness 
(and  other  total  disablements)  causes  by  occu- 
pational injury  or  disease.  The  remaining 
countries  have  a  wider  scope  and  cover  total 
disablement,  including  blindness,  caused  by 
reasons  other  than  occupational  disease  or  in- 
jury, although  in  certain  countries  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  scale  of  payment  according  to 
the  cause  of  the  disability.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  all  these  countries,  eligibility  for  sup- 
plementary allowances  is  restricted  to  insured 
persons. 

Occupational  Causes 

Those  countries  which  confine  supplementary 
grants  to  blindness  caused  by  occupational  in- 
jury or  disease  generally  relate  the  supple- 
ment to  an  increase  in  the  basic  pension. 

The  following  countries  grant  a  percentage 
increase: — 

Percentage  Increase 
Country  of  Basic  Pension 

Austria  50% 

Luxembourg  33-i/3% 

Netherlands  43% 

Union  of  South  Africa  50%  (max.) 

U.  S.  S.  R.  50%  (max.) 

The  following  countries  assess  their  invalid- 
it^f  pensions  on  the  basis  of  the  wage,  subject 
to  prescribed  maxima,  of  the  pensioner  before 
disability.  Supplementary  allowances  are  paid 
as  an  increase  in  the  normal  pension. 

Belgium     Pension   raised   from   50%    to 

75%  of  wage. 
Italy  Pension   raised   from    75%    to 

120%  of  wage. 
Finland    makes    a    supplementary    daily 

allowance  of  250  marks. 

General  Clauses 

The  following  countries  which  grant  supple- 
mentary allowances  to  all  cases  of  total  dis- 


ablement (including  blindness)  caused  to  in- 
sured workers  assess  these  allowances  as  pro- 
portionate increases  in  the  basic  pension  rate. 

Percentage  Increase 

Country  of  Basic  Pension 

Czechoslovakia  50% 

Greece  50% 

Iceland  40% 

Poland  50% 

Yugoslavia  20% 

Three  countries,  Albania,  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  relate  their  pensions  to  the  wage 
of  the  disabled  pensioner  and  grant  a  higher 
rate  of  pension  and  supplement  to  cases 
caused  by  occupational  injury  or  disease. 
Albania 

Pension 
and 
Pension  Supplement 

Albania  49%  of  wage        69%  of  wage 

Occupational 

causes  75%  "     "  100%  "      " 

Hungary  30%  "      "  54%  "      " 

Occupational 

causes  42%  "      "  75%  "      " 

Rumania  33%  "      "  69%  "      " 

Occupational 


75%  " 


100%  " 


Norway 

Allowances  to  blind  and  crippled  persons  in 
need  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  1200  kroner 
annually.  Previously,  the  lower  age  limit  for 
entitlement  to  an  allowance  was  19  years  for 
blind  and  18  for  crippled  persons.  By  Act  No. 
1  of  June,  1953,  this  age  limit  was  reduced  to 
16  years  for  both  categories. 

Conclusion 

A  review  of  existing  legislation  for  the  blind 
in  various  countries  indicates  some  differen- 
tials in  the  philosophies  and  designs  em- 
ployed. Maintenance  allowances  provided  for 
those  in  need  are,  with  the  exception  of  Swe- 
den, subject  to  a  means  test.  Supplementary 
allowances  provided  because  of  the  limitations 
and  extra  costs  imposed  by  reason  of  blind- 
ness are  free  from  the  means  test  in  some 
countries  and  are  subject  to  special  exemp- 
tions in  others. 

War  Disability  Pension  in  respect  to  the 
blind,  as  for  other  totally  disabling  conditions, 
is  generally  based  on  estimated  loss  of  earn- 
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ing  power  in  the  general  labour  market.  In 
some  countries,  an  additional  supplementary 
allowance,  sometimes  referred  to  as  helpless- 
ness, or  special  assistance,  is  provided  for  the 
war  blinded  and  for  other  seriously  disabled 
such  as  paraplegics  (leg  or  arm  amputees,  etc.) 

Workmen's  compensation,  provided  in  a 
number  of  countries,  for  workmen  suffering 
occupational  injury  or  disease  in  insured  em- 
ployment, usually  provides  compensation  pay- 
ments based  on  a  percentage  of  average  wages 
immediately  prior  to  the  accident  or  illness. 

In  general,  both  Disability  Compensation 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  appear  to  be 
free  from  means  test;  in  fact,  a  wide  range  of 
compensation  authorities  provide  from  com- 
pensation funds  for  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
workmen. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  obvious  and 
reasonable  that  while  workmen  in  insured  oc- 
cupations contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to 
insurance  protection  in  respect  to  occupa- 
tional hazards,  the  self-employed  citizens  of 
each  country  contribute  through  income  and 
other  taxes  to  the  public  coffers  and  in  turn, 
should  if  hopelessly  incapacitated,  enjoy  rea- 
sonable maintenance  provisions,  free  from 
public  stigma.  If  fair  subjects  for  rehabilita- 
tion,  especially   blind   or   immobilized,   they 


should  enjoy  special  supplementary  allow- 
ances in  respect  to  abnormal  costs  related  to 
their  disabilities.  Such  supplementary  allow- 
ances should  be  free  from  the  means  test. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  those  countries  where 
allowances  are  available  to  the  blind,  there  is 
substantial  variation,  both  in  the  extent  and 
basis  for  such  provisions.  World  wide  agree- 
ment on  basic  principles  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  blind. 

The  criteria  of  a  good  provision  for  the 
blind  should  be  first,  "What  level  of  assistance 
may  the  blind  reasonably  expect  from  Soci- 
ety?" and  second,  "What  form  of  provision 
would  be  most  encouraging  to  self-help  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  blind?". 

I  submit  first,  that  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
who  are  additionally  disabled  by  reason  of  age 
and/or  other  incapacities  to  the  point  where 
self-support  is  impossible  or  substantially  in- 
adequate, a  maintenance  allowance  subject  to 
the  means  test  is  warranted.  Second,  all  blind 
persons,  including  those  who  are  capable  of 
following  self-supporting  employment,  will  al- 
ways be  subject  to  additional  living  and  ac- 
tivity costs  and  hence,  may  reasonably  be 
deemed  eligible  for  a  special  supplementary 
allowance  which  should  be  free  from  the 
means  test. 


HOW  CANADA  IS  HANDLING  BLINDNESS 
AS  AN  ECONOMIC  HANDICAP  IN  1955 

MISS  MARY  A.  CLARKE,  National  Director  of  Welfare  Services 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


The  practical  recognition  of  blindness  as  an 
economic  handicap  in  Canada  to-day  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  general  development  of  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  and  a  vigorous  pro- 
gramme of  education  and  negotiation.  For 
over  thirty  years  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute For  The  Blind  and  particularly  its  Man- 
aging Director,  supported  during  the  last  ten 
years  by  the  blind  people  themselves  through 
the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  has  been 
constantly  keeping  before  the  various  levels 
of  Government  and  the  people  of  Canada,  the 
economic  handicap  of  blindness.  The  goals 
have  changed  with  changing  conditions  and 
with  the  greater  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs.  The  political,  geographic 


and  economic  conditions  of  various  areas  of 
our  great  country  have  made  developments 
uneven. 

The  Blindness  Allowance  Act  of  Canada  be- 
came effective  on  January  1st,  1951.  Prior  to 
that  time,  blind  pensions  had  been  a  part  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension  legislation.  Blind  pen- 
sions were  first  granted  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  legislation  in  1937.  This 
amendment  provided  for  blind  pensions  pay- 
able at  41  to  persons  who  qualified  under  the 
definition  of  blindness,  who  were  citizens  of 
Canada  and  who  had  lived  in  Canada  for 
twenty  years.  In  1947,  by  further  amendment 
the  age  qualification  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
one  years,  the  residence  qualification  was  re- 
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duced  to  ten  years  and  the  citizenship  require- 
ment was  deleted.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
"means  test"  applied  to  income  when  deter- 
mining eligibility.  When  blind  pensions  were 
separated  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  legisla- 
tion and  the  Blindness  Allowance  Act  was 
passed  in  1951  the  amount  of  permissable  in- 
come in  all  categories  was  increased  by  $120.00 
a  year. 

This  year  the  Blindness  Allowance  Act  has 
been  amended  lowering  the  eligible  age  to  18 
years  and  increasing  the  total  permissable  in- 
come by  .1 120.00  a  year  for  single  persons  and 
I240.00  a  year  for  married  persons.  The 
amount  of  the  Allowance  remains  the  same — 
namely  a  maximum  of  $40.00  a  month  which 
is  the  same  amount  as  the  Old  Age  Security 
and  Old  Age  Assistance  monthly  allowances. 
Every  blind  person  in  receipt  of  Blindness 
Allowance  is  automatically  transferred  to  Old 
Age  Security  (which  has  no  means  test)  at  the 
age  of  seventy  providing  he  can  meet  the  resi- 
dence requirement  of  twenty  years  in  Canada. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  under  the  Blindness 
Allowance  Act  of  Canada,  1955,  any  person 
who  upon  examination  by  a  qualified  ophtha- 
mologist  is  found  to  be  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act,  who  is  18  years  of  age  and  who  has 
resided  in  Canada  for  10  years  is  entitled  to 
a  Blindness  Allowance  up  to  $40.00  a  month 
if  his  income  with  allowance  does  not  exceed: 

$  960 — if  he  is  single 
$1 160 — if  he  has  a  dependent 
$1560 — if  he  has  a  sighted  spouse 
$1680 — if  he  has  a  blind  spouse. 

Because,  under  the  British  North  America 
Act  which  established  the  responsibilities  of 
the  various  levels  of  government,  such  welfare 
services  as  were  recognized  at  that  time  were 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, the  federal  legislation  for  Blindness 
Allowances  merely  enables  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  75%  of  the  blindness  allowances 
under  the  conditions  which  I  have  outlined. 
Each  province  must  adopt  similar  legislation 
by  which  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the  re- 
maining 25%  of  the  Allowances  and  the  total 
cost  of  administration.  All  ten  provinces  have 
done  so  and  signed  the  necessary  agreement 
with  the  federal  government.  Thus  each  prov- 
ince administers  its  own  blindness  allowances 
and  pays  the  allowance  if  it  wishes  but  the 
federal  government  limits  its  contribution  to 


75%  of  a  maximum  of  $40.00  per  person. 

In  one  area,  however,  the  federal  govern- 
ment retains  important  control,  Adjudication 
on  eye  reports  establishing  eligibility  of  blind 
persons  is,  by  agreement  with  the  provinces, 
reserved  to  and  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  insures  uniform  application  of 
the  definition  of  blindness  throughout  the 
ten  provinces. 

In  determining  the  total  income  of  the  ap- 
plicant, the  province  may  ignore  certain  al- 
lowances such  as  Mothers  Allowances,  Family 
Allowance  and  special  assistance  for  nursing 
care  and  other  extraordinary  expenses.  Relief 
in  kind  is  not  included  and  there  is  provision 
for  exemption  of  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
services  of  a  guide. 

This  year,  then,  some  further  recognition 
of  blindness  as  an  economic  handicap  was 
achieved  but  not  the  goal  which  had  been  set 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Council  of  the  Blind.  Their  representations 
to  the  government  asked  for  two  amendments. 

(i)  A  permissible  income  with  allowance  of 
$1,000.00  for  a  single  person  and  $2,- 
000.00  for  married  persons  which  are 
the  basic  exemptions  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

(ii)  A  $10.00  a  month  assistance  allowance 
with  out  means  test  to  all  blind  persons 
from  the  age  of  1 8  years  for  life  payable 
by  the  federal  government  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  extra  expenses  imposed  on 
them  by  reason  of  their  blindness. 

Two  provinces  pay  a  supplementary  allow- 
ance of  $15.00  a  month  if  the  total  income  is 
inadequate — in  other  words — a  means  test  is 
applied  for  the  supplementary  allowance.  An- 
other province  pays  a  supplementary  monthly 
allowance  of  $2.50  without  a  means  test. 
These  are  not  special  allowances  for  the  blind 
but  are  payable  to  people  in  receipt  of  Blind- 
ness Allowance,  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Old 
Age  Security.  The  other  provinces  feel  either 
that  the  $40.00  a  month  is  adequate  or,  if  it 
is  not,  the  basic  allowance  of  $40.00  should 
be  increased  with  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  sharing  the  cost  of  the  increase 
on  a  75 — 25%  basis.  The  Ontario  Welfare 
Legislation  provides  for  a  sharing  with  munic- 
ipalities of  a  supplementary  allowance  of 
$10.00  on  a  50-50  basis  where  the  allowance  is 
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the  only  source  of  income.  Only  a  few  munici- 
palities have  made  use  of  the  provision. 

In  nine  of  the  provinces,  if  there  are  de- 
t  pendent  children,  the  wife  of  the  blind  wage 
earner,  if  he  is  unable  to  work  or  is  unem- 
ployed because  of  his  lack  of  sight,  is  eligible 
for  Mother's  Allowance.  A  blind,  widowed 
mother  may  also  receive  Blindness  Allowance 
for  herself  and  Mothers'  Allowance  for  her 
children. 

Health  services  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Provinces  under  the  British  North  America 
Act.  We  have  ten  varieties  in  Canada,  as  one 
would  expect.  British  Columbia  has  a  contrib- 
utory health  insurance  scheme  but  it  also 
covers  all  people  in  receipt  of  government  al- 
lowances. It  provides  for  hospitalization,  medi- 
cal, surgical  and  dental  care.  Only  the  provi- 
sion of  dentures  is  subject  to  a  means  test. 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  provide  hospital, 
medical  and  dental  care  to  all  people  in  re- 
ceipt of  governmental  allowances.  However,  as 
one  comes  east,  the  situation  rapidly  deterio- 
rates. Ontario  provides  medical  care  and  medi- 
cation to  people  in  receipt  of  government 
allowances  and  hospitalization  for  those  whose 
assets  amount  to  less  than  $250.00.  Nova 
Scotia  provides  free  home  and  office  visits  of 
a  doctor,  and  care  in  hospital  up  to  10  days 
a  year.  If  you  pay  $25.00  a  year,  you  are  en- 
titled to  free  hospitalization  under  the  Cot- 
tage Hospital  Scheme  in  Newfoundland,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  other  medical  care. 
Manitoba,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  apply  the  indigency  test  for 
hospitalization  and  make  no  provision  for 
medical  care. 

The  federal  government  will  share  with  the 
provinces  in  the  cost  of  an  operation  to  re- 
store the  vision  of  those  in  receipt  of  blind- 
ness allowance  but  there  is  no  provision  for 
such  assistance  for  an  operation  to  prevent 
blindness.  As  one  might  expect  this  provision 
has  not  been  widely  used  since  many  people 
hesitate  to  undergo  such  an  operation  par- 
ticularly when  it  might  make  them  ineligible 
for  the  allowance  but  might  not  give  them 
sufficient  vision  to  secure  employment. 

Veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  who  lost 
their  sight  on  active  service  or  as  a  result  of 
war  service,  are  entitled  to  100%  war  disabil- 
ity compensation  under  the  War  Pensions  Act. 
If  they  are  totally  disabled  they  are  entitled, 
also,  to  a  special  attendant's  allowance.  They 


are  also  entitled  to  full  rehabilitation  under 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  which  in- 
cludes prosthetic  appliances  and  equipment 
which  will  help  them  to  achieve  rehabilita- 
tion. This  has  been  provided  for  veterans  of 
both  wars  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  which  is  reimbursed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  In  addition  the 
government  provides  a  yearly  per  capita  grant 
for  after  care  to  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  for  each  blinded  veteran. 

Veterans  who  have  seen  service  in  an  actual 
theatre  of  war  but  who  lose  their  sight  from 
causes  unrelated  to  their  war  service  are  eli- 
gible for  Veterans  Allowance  and  a  partial 
Attendant's  Allowance. 

Veterans  in  receipt  of  War  Disability  Com- 
pensation receive  free  medical  care  for  all 
service  conditions  for  which  they  have  entitle- 
ment for  compensation.  In  addition,  they 
may  receive  free  treatment  for  other  condi- 
tions if  their  income  with  disability  allowance 
does  not  exceed  $2500.00  a  year.  Veterans  who 
qualify  for  War  Veterans  Allowance  may  re- 
ceive free  treatment  for  conditions  whether 
service  related  or  not,  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  assistance  and 
other  benefits  which  have  been  outlined  there 
is  a  further  concession  given  by  the  Canadian 
government  in  relation  to  income  tax.  On 
presentation  of  the  required  form  an  exemp- 
tion of  $500.00  a  year  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar statutory  exemption  of  $1000.00  or  $2000.00 
on  income  tax  is  granted. 

Canada's  railways,  one  of  which  is  govern- 
ment owned,  permit  a  blind  person  and 
guide  to  travel  on  one  ticket.  There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  first  tourist  or  coach  class. 
A  similar  concession  is  granted  on  most  bus 
lines.  All  city  transportation  services  provide 
passes  for  blind  people.  In  some  cities  these 
can  only  be  used  when  travelling  with  a 
guide  but  in  many  the  pass  may  be  used  by 
a  blind  person  travelling  alone. 

More  recently,  the  Canadian  government 
has  recognized  the  difficulty  that  handicapped 
people  have  in  financing  suitable  vocational 
training.  Blind  people  do  and  will  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  future  benefit  by  the 
new  vocational  training  programme.  The  cost, 
apart  from  administration  which  is  borne  by 
the  provinces,  is  shared  on  a  50-50  basis  by 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Nine 
provinces  have  signed  agreements  with   the 
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federal  government  to  implement  the  plan. 
Under  Schedule  "R"  of  the  Canadian  Voca- 
tional Training  Act,  provision  is  made  for 
vocational  training,  with  a  living  allowance 
while  in  training,  transportation  to  and  from 
the  training  centre  and  special  local  trans- 
portation costs  during  training.  Schedule  "R" 
does  not  cover  academic  education,  per  se, 
but  if  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  vocational  prep- 
aration it  can  be  included.  The  length  of 
the  training  period  is  limited  to  two  years  ex- 
cept on  special  approval  by  the  federal  au- 
thority. 

This  review  of  the  situation  in  Canada  to- 
day has  covered  specific  recognition  of  blind- 
ness as  an  economic  handicap  as  well  as  bene- 
fits which  are  shared  by  others.  There  are 


gaps  and  inadequacies  but  as  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  I  should  like  to  close  with  a  quota- 
tion from  a  paper  given  by  Sir  GeofErey  Vick- 
ers  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  on 
Mental   Health  held  in   Toronto  in  August 

1954- 

"For  each  of  us,  as  well  as  for  society  and 
posterity,  the  need  to  struggle  is  the  chance 
to  grow.  The  world  is  like  a  dark  forge, 
lighted  by  the  sparks  which  men  strike  as 
they  beat  the  stuff  of  life  into  significance  on 
the  anvil  of  circumstance.  The  light  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  effort,  we  may  make  it  as  bright 
as  day  if  we  hammer  hard  enough,  but  we 
shall  never  dispense  with  the  need  to  ham- 
mer or  live  by  the  light  of  the  sparks  struck 
yesterday." 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  HANDLING  BLINDNESS 
AS  AN  ECONOMIC  HANDICAP  IN  1955 

JAY  L.  RONEY,  Director 

Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


I  have  been  asked  to  review  quickly  the  spe- 
cial services  made  available  to  blind  persons 
under  Federal  and  State  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams under  which  they  are  administered.  In 
order  to  do  so,  I  will  consider  them  as  Federal, 
State-Federal,  and  State  programs. 

My  attempt  to  find  information  about  the 
monetary  values  of  these  services  and  the 
number  of  blind  persons  who  utilize  the  serv- 
ices ended  quickly  when  I  found  that  I  did 
not  know  the  sources  of  such  information  or 
how  to  approach  getting  it  without  extensive 
inquiry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  under  govern- 
mental auspices  many  services  are  available  to 
the  blind;  a  variety  of  agencies  carry  responsi- 
bilities for  these  services;  and  a  number  of 
them  are  directly  related  to  fostering  eco- 
nomic security. 

Interest  of  Federal  and  State  governments 
in  the  blind  has  been  manifested  for  many 
years.  During  the  past  2  decades  there  seems 
to  have  been  particular  development  of  these 
programs. 

Speaking  as  a  person  who  has  rather  re- 
cently gone  to  live  in  Washington,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  many  seriously  disabled 
individuals,  including  the  blind,  who  go  to 


work  daily  in  the  several  Federal  agencies.  To 
be  sure,  they  are  the  so-called  "white  collar" 
workers,  but  I  wonder  if  people  in  our  coun- 
try generally  know  of  the  many  disabled  per- 
sons employed  by  "Uncle  Sam." 

And  now  to  the  provisions  relating  spe- 
cifically to  the  blind  and  to  those  for  the  dis- 
abled including  the  blind. 

I.  Federal  Programs 

A.  Special  Mailing  Privileges.  In  order  to 
make  reading  materials  which  are  bulky  and 
heavy  generally  available  to  all  blind.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  special  postal  laws.  Maga- 
zines and  periodicals  with  raised  letters, 
braille  books  and  talking  books,  talking  book 
machines  sent  for  repair,  and  braille  writers 
shipped  for  repair  go  through  the  mails  free 
or  at  a  law  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Were  it 
not  for  these  special  franking  privileges, 
braille  books  and  magazines  and  talking  books 
would  be  an  unknown  for  many  blind  people 
because  mailing  costs  could  be  prohibitive. 

B.  Income  Tax  Deductions.  Because  blind- 
ness brings  with  it  additional  expenses,  Con- 
gress since  1943  has  permitted  blind  taxpayers 
a  special  tax  exemption.  This  exemption  is 
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now  $600.  If  the  spouse  is  blind  a  like  exemp- 
tion is  allowed. 

C.  Transportation.  Many  blind  people  need 
a  companion  when  traveling  on  trains  and 
other  public  conveyances.  Since  1927  Con- 
gress has  permitted  the  railroads  and  other 
public  carriers  to  treat  blind  travelers  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  by  allowing  them  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  companion  without  paying 
an  additional  fare. 

Most  of  the  railroads  now  require  a  blind 
person  to  pay  only  his  own  fare.  Some  bus 
lines  and  boat  lines  grant  this  same  privilege 
while  others  require  11/9  fares  instead  of  2 
full  fares. 

Although  this  privilege  costs  the  Federal 
Government  nothing,  Congress  made  it  pos- 
sible by  amending  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

D.  Purchase  of  Products.  A  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  Federal  departments  to  buy  from 
workshops  for  the  blind  at  a  fair  market  value 
such  articles  as  brooms,  mops,  pillow  cases, 
etc.  This  has  meant  additional  work  oppor- 
tunities for  many  blind  men  and  women  in 
the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  located  in  many 
States. 

E.  Old-Age  and.  Survivors  Insurance.  Blind 
workers,  like  others  in  covered  employment, 
have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  retirement 
benefits  and  their  families  for  survivor  bene- 
fits. In  this  program  provision  was  recently 
made  for  what  is  called  a  "disability  freeze" 
for  disabled  persons  in  order  to  protect  their 
benefit  rights  between  the  time  they  becorne 
disabled  and  age  65.  For  the  disabled  in  gen- 
eral this  means  that  they  are  not  able  to  en- 
gage in  substantially  gainful  employment. 
However,  for  the  blind  who  meet  the  legal 
definition  of  blindness  contained  in  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  substantial  earn- 
ings do  not  prevent  the  application  of  the 
freeze. 

F.  Veterans'  Services  and  Benefits.  Begin- 
ning with  World  War  I  the  emphasis  of 
veterans'  benefits  was  expanded  to  include  re- 
habilitation of  the  disabled  and  protection 
of  the  families  of  those  who  had  served  their 
country  as  contrasted  with  the  earlier  period 
when  benefits  had  been  largely  retirement 
pay,  service  pensions,  and  domiciliary  care 
with  some  medical  treatment. 

Following  World  War  II  rehabilitation  in 
its    broadest    sense — medical,    vocational,    so- 


cial, and  economic — was  undertaken  not  only 
for  the  disabled  but  for  others  in  order  to 
help  them  be  where  they  might  have  been 
had  military  service  not  intervened.  You  all 
know  of  the  G.I.  Bill  with  its  provision  for 
education  and  training  at  Government  ex- 
pense, the  guaranteed  loans  for  homes,  farms, 
and  business,  and  for  unemployment  pay  to 
tide  over  the  period  while  a  veteran  looked  for 
employment.  In  addition,  for  the  disabled 
veterans  there  was  provision  for  rehabilita- 
tion training.  Later,  what  is  known  as  the 
Korean  G.I.  Bill  was  enacted  providing  broadly 
for  education  and  training,  G.I.  loans  similar 
to  those  for  World  War  II  veterans,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  mustering-out  pay- 
ments, and  job-finding  assistance. 

With  this  broad  beginning,  taken  from  an 
article  by  Roger  Gumming,  I  shall  turn  to 
provisions  for  the  disabled.  Before  I  do,  re- 
member that  some  of  these  provisions  have 
already  expired  for  some  veterans  depending 
upon  when  they  left  service,  for  instance,  for 
World  War  II  veterans  who  were  discharged 
before  July  25,  1947,  the  cut-off  date  for 
starting  education  and  training  was  July  25, 

1951- 

Though  there  is  only  one  law  covering 
blind  veterans  alone,  blind  veterans  are  dis- 
abled persons,  and  as  such  entitled  to  many 
services. 

1.  Disabled  veterans  including  all  veterans 
whose  blindness  is  attributable  to  military 
service  may  have 

a.  Medical  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

b.  Out-patient  treatment. 

c.  Electronic  and  mechanical  equipment 
(this  is  special  provision  for  blind 
veterans).  Originally  set  up  to  provide 
guide  dogs  and  since  Seeing  Eye  largely 
took  care  of  providing  dogs,  law 
amended  to  provide  equipment  such 
as  canes,  typewriter,  radio,  braille 
writer,  etc. 

d.  Disability  compensation — paid 
monthly.  Additional  money  for  certain 
disabilities  such  as  blindness.  Ranges 
up  to  $420  a  month  with  this  top  rate 
for  blind  with  additional  handicaps. 

2.  Disabled  veterans  (including  blind)  of 
World  War  II  and  of  Korean  conflict  may 
have,  in  addition 
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a.  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

b.  Training — up  to  4  years  in  exceptional 
cases  longer.  Includes  college  for  pro- 
fessional work;  Includes  on-the-job 
training  for  manual  work;  Includes 
on-the-farm  training  for  agricultural 
work.  During  training  subsistance  al- 
lowance available  in  addition  to  dis- 
ability compensation.  (Person  with  no 
dependents,  $75;  with  1  dependent, 
$105;  with  more  than  1  dependent, 
$120  in  college.  On-the-job  training 
$65  for  person  with  no  dependents; 
$90  with  dependents.)  Also,  Veterans 
Administration  pays  training  costs 
such  as  tuition  and  other  fees. 

c.  Job  finding  through  State  Employ- 
ment Service. 

d.  Automobile  benefit — $1,600  toward 
purchase  of  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance (tractor  for  farmer) — only  for 
those  losing  sight  or  for  amputees. 

3.  War-time   veterans   who   are   blind    but 
whose  blindness  is  not  attributable  to  service. 

a.  Hospitalization  if  can't  afford  to  pay 
own  expenses. 

b.  Pensions.  For  blind  person  is  $135.45 
a  month.  Not  eligible  for  pension  if 
single  and  earnings  $1,400  or  over  a 
year;  if  married  and  earnings  $2,700  or 
over  a  year. 

4.  For  all  veterans  whether  disabled  or  not. 

a.  Burial  expenses — up  to  $150  reim- 
bursement. 

b.  Death  benefits — pensions  for  survivors 
where  death  not  directly  caused  by 
service.  Compensation  for  survivors 
where  death  directly  caused  by  service. 

c.  Insurance.  (1)  U.  S.  Government  Life 
for  World  War  I  veterans — term  in- 
surance or  as  permanent  life  or  en- 
dowment plans.  Issued  in  multiples 
of  $500  for  amounts  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000.  (2)  National  Service  Life  for 
World  War  II  veterans — same  as  U.  S. 
Government  Life.  (3)  Indemnity  and 
Insurance  Acts  of  1951  for  those  with 
service  after  start  of  Korean  conflict. 
(a)  Those  in  active  service  since  Korea 
and  certain  other  groups  covered  with- 
out cost  against  death  in  active  service 


for   $io,ooo,   less   any   other   G.I.   in- 
insurance  held  at  that  time, 
d.  Other   benefits:    Veterans*   preference 
in    civil    service.    Job    reemployment 
rights. 

II.  State-Federal  Programs 

A.  Aid  to  the  Blind — financial  help  to  needy 
blind — 48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin 
Islands. 

1.  Special  provisions  for  exemption  of  first 
$50  of  earnings  from  employment,  ap- 
plicable to  programs  aiding  his  family, 
too.  Purpose  of  this  exemption  was  to 
encourage  employment. 

2.  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania  could  not 
qualify  for  Federal  grants  because  their 
going  programs  were  pension  programs. 
Special  provision  permits  them  to  re- 
ceive Federal  matching  for  payments  to 
those  who  can  qualify  under  State's  test 
of  need.  Enacted  in  1950,  States  given 
until  1955  to  bring  programs  into  con- 
formity if  to  continue  to  receive  Federal 
funds.  Last  year  this  special  provision 
extended  to  1957. 

3.  Less  eligibility  requirements  and  re- 
strictions than  in  other  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

a.  Only  a  few  require  citizenship. 

b.  In  8  States  with  maximum  payments 
in  both  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
the  blind  amount  higher  for  aid  to 
the  blind  than  old-age  assistance. 

c.  Many  less  recovery  provisions  for  aid 
to  the  blind  than  old-age  assistance. 

d.  Number  of  recipients  for  month  of 
February  1955 — 102,808. 

e.  Average  payment:  United  State  aver- 
age— $56.63;  high  state — $93.94;  low 
state — $32.30  (Peurto  Rico  and  Vir- 
gin Islands  not  considered). 

f.  Total  expenditures  July  1953  through 
June  1954  for  assistance  payments — 
$66,763,000:  $33,351,000 — 50% — Fed- 
eral funds;  $28,709,000 — 43% — State 
funds;   $4,704,000 — 7% — local   funds. 

B.  Other  Assistance  Programs 

1.  Old- Age  Assistance.  Some  who  are  blind 
and  65  years  of  age  and  over  are  receiv- 
ing old-age  assistance  instead  of  aid  to 
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the  blind.  For  States  it  is  a  matter  of 
placing  them  where  most  funds  are 
available. 

2.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally 
Disabled.  Because  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  are  older  programs, 
most  blind  are  found  within  these  cate- 
gories. However,  on  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  there  are  a 
few  who  for  all  practical  purposes  are 
blind;  some  have  other  disabilities  as 
well. 

3.  Families  of  blind  persons  are  receiving 
support  through  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

C.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Programs 

1.  Vending  Stands.  The  operation  of  vend- 
ing stands  in  public  buildings  for  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  light  refreshments, 
confections,  etc.,  has  enabled  some 
blind  people  to  find  profitable  employ- 
ment. 

According  to  an  Ofiice  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  report  covering  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1954,  there  were: 
1,599 — ^vending  stands;  1,931 — blind  op- 
erators and  blind  assistants;  average  net 
income  of  operator — $2,193. 

Under  new  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation legislation  preference  for 
establishing  vending  stands  on  Federal 
property,  as  well  as  in  Federal  build- 
ings, must  be  given  to  licensed  blind 
operators. 

2.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Overall  Program.  Recent  Federal  legis- 
lation provides  for  expansion  of  these 
services  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
or  restoring  the  ability  of  disabled  men 
and  women  to  perform  useful  work. 
The  amendments  provide  not  only  for 
continuing  earlier  services  but  permit 
Federal  funds  to  be  used  for 

a.  establishment  or  expansion  facilities 
(centers  and  workshops) 

b.  acquisition  of  vending  stands  or  other 
equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  sup- 
plies for  use  by  severely  handicapped 
individuals  in  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness, the  operation  of  which  will  be 
improved  through  management  and 
supervision  by  the  State  agency 


c.  hospitalization  as  required  (under  old 
law  Federal  reimbursement  only  up 
to  90  days) 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  new 
financial  structure — grants  for  sup- 
port of  basic  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services,  grants  for  extension  and 
improvement  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  grants  for  special  projects. 

It  gives  States  the  maximum  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  their  programs.  In  those  States 
having  a  separate  agency  serving  the 
blind,  this  agency  may  be  sole  State 
agency  responsible  for  administering 
that  part  of  the  State  plan  relating 
to  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

We  can  look  forward  to  many  more 
people  being  rehabilitated,  includ- 
ing the  blind,  under  expanded  serv- 
ices. 

III.  State  Programs 

A.  Assistance.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  many  States  had  programs 
ofEering  assistance  to  needy  blind  persons. 
These  programs  are  now  State-Federal  pro- 
grams. 

B.  Pensions.  Both  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania 
have  programs  for  the  blind  under  which 
payments  are  made  to  blind  persons  who 
cannot  qualify  for  help  as  a  needy  person 
according  to  the  State's  definition  of  need 
in  aid  to  the  blind. 

C.  Annuities  for  Blind  Veterans.  New  York — 
$500  a  year  without  reference  to  service- 
connected  disability;  New  Jersey — $500  a 
year. 

D.  Exemptions  from  Taxes. 

1.  Real  Estate.  New  Jersey  exempts  real 
estate  taxes  for  blinded  veterans.  Mary- 
land exempts  real  estate  taxes  on  prop- 
erty used  as  a  home  if  assessed  value 
does  not  exceed  $7,000.  Applicable  to 
both  blind  veterans  and  civilian  blind. 

2.  Income  Taxes.  Some  States  permit  blind 
taxpayers  a  special  deduction. 

3.  Other.  There  are  other  benefits  in  some 
States  such  as  free  automobile  tags  for 
blinded  veterans;  free  fishing  licenses 
for  all  blind.  However,  from  informa- 
tion available,  we  judge  that  such  ex- 
emptions are  few  and  rather  minor. 
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HOW  SOCIETY  MAY  HANDLE  BLINDNESS  AS  AN  ECONOMIC 
HANDICAP  IN  THE  FUTURE 

*  GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Executive  Director 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


We  are  dealing  with  countries  in  which  the 
concept  of  the  government's  responsibility  for 
social  needs  has  been  passing  through  many 
changes  during  the  past  quarter  century.  In 
such  a  society,  furthermore,  there  have  de- 
veloiDcd  numerous  approaches  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  blindness.  In  my  opinion  these  ap- 
proaches cannot  be  dignified  as  plans  but 
they  are  provisions  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lem that  deserve  consideration  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Under  these  conditions  and  because  defi- 
nite conclusions  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
the  objectives  of  this  extended  panel  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  not  venture  any  definite  pre- 
diction as  to  future  trends.  I  hope,  however, 
that  an  analysis  of  existing  provisions  in 
the  light  of  possible  future  developments  may 
furnish  a  basis  for  determining  a  point  of 
view  for  our  thinking. 

Previous  speakers  this  morning  have  pre- 
sented in  so  much  detail  provisions  which 
society  has  made  out  of  consideration  for 
the  economic  needs  of  blind  people  that  I 
shall  dispense  with  what  would  otherwise  be 
repetition  so  that  additional  time  may  be  de- 
voted to  open  discussion. 

What  then  do  we  find  in  existing  provi- 
sions for  ameliorating  the  economic  aspects 
of  blindness  which,  through  careful  analysis, 
may  indicate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  future 
course  of  society  in  this  direction? 

1.  Workjnan's  Compensatioji. — This  is  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  provision  which 
society  has  made  in  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic handicap  of  blindness.  Based  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  to  protect 
against  the  hazards  of  employment  it  is  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  situation  restricted  to 
persons  who  are  employed  by  persons  legally 
required  to  carry  insurance  and  protected 
only  during  hours  of  employment.  There  is 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  provisions  prevailing 
in  different  states.  Sometimes  the  litigation 
and  other  costs  involved  in  settlement  are  dis- 
proportionately   high.    However,    the    needs 
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test  often  distasteful  to  blind  people  has  no 
place  in  the  program.  Under  the  increased  cost 
of  living  the  awards  may  be  considered  low. 

2.  Blind  Assistance. — Under  Title  X  of  So- 
cial Security  we  do  have  provision  made  for 
the  support  of  blind  persons.  The  coverage 
is  broad  subject  to  the  needs  test  of  course 
and  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  standards 
throughout  the  country.  Strictly  speaking  this 
consideration  is  not  for  the  economic  handi- 
cap of  blindness— rather  does  it  give  blind 
persons  certain  special  considerations  as  com- 
pared with  other  citizens  who  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  economic  need.  The  exemption  of 
$50.00  per  month  of  earned  income  when  ap- 
plying the  needs  test  is,  however,  significant 
in  that  it  may  prove  the  entering  wedge  for 
legislation  which  may  give  wider  recognition 
to  the  economic  handicap. 

3.  Social  Security. — Again  Social  Security  as 
the  law  now  stands  does  not  strictly  speaking 
make  provision  for  the  economic  handicap 
of  blindness.  However,  the  disability  freeze 
which  gives  blind  people  special  prerogatives 
as  distinguished  from  other  persons  who  have 
become  disabled  may  very  well  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  "plan  of  insurance"  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  insured  persons,  losing 
their  sight,  to  become  immediately  eligible 
for  full  consideration  they  would  otherwise 
receive  at  age  65.  Indeed  such  a  modification 
is   already  receiving   serious   consideration. 

Social  Security  with  its  constantly  expand- 
ing program  has  the  added  advantage  of  be- 
ing free  from  the  needs  test. 

4.  So-Called  "Straight  Pensions." — There 
are  a  few  states  in  which  blind  people  meet- 
ing certain  economic  requirements  are  en- 
titled to  pensions  without  submitting  their  af- 
fairs to  the  close  scrutiny  involved  in  the  needs 
test.  These  provisions  have  virtually  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Blind  Assistance  program 
and  are  mentioned  here  only  because  they 
represent  another  possible  approach  which 
has  appealed  to  certain  groups  of  blind  peo- 
ple as  a  means  of  compensating  for  the  eco- 
nomic handicap  of  blindness. 
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5.  Tax  Exemptions. — There  are  a  few  states 
in  which  blind  persons.  Veterans  or  citizens, 
have  had  certain  real  estate  tax  exemptions. 
Furthermore,  we  are  all  conversant  with  the 
exemptions  provided  for  in  the  income  tax 
legislation.  These  are  significant  because  they 
represent  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of 
society  to  ameliorate  the  economic  Ijurden 
associated  with  blindness. 

6.  Fixed  Premium  Insurance. — It  is  sig- 
nificant that  at  least  one  insurance  company 
has  determined  the  risk  involved  in  insuring 
against  blindness.  Through  the  payment  of 
a  single  premium  of  I50.00  it  is  possible  to 
make  provision  for  .1550.00  per  month  upon  the 
onset  of  blindness  imder  the  carefully  worded 
protection  of  this  policy.  Additional  premium 
payments  naturally  insure  a  proportionate 
increase  in  income. 

7.  Standard  Disability  Clauses  in  Life  In- 
surance Policies. — Under  these  provisions  by 
an  increase  in  the  premium  payment  of  cer- 
tain life  insurance  policies  the  insured  may  re- 
ceive a  life  income  for  certain  disabilities  in- 
cluding blindness.  However,  comparatively 
few  people  are  financially  so  situated  as  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  sufficient  life  insurance 
which  would  make  available  an  adequate  in- 
come upon  the  loss  of  sight. 

8.  Increased  Rehabilitation  and  Other  Serv- 
ices.— In  considering  the  attitude  of  society 
toward  the  economic  handicap  of  blindness 
we  cannot  overlook  the  liberal  provisions  be- 
ing made  in  connection  with  the  process  of 
rehabilitation.  While  they  are  not  in  a  true 
sense  compensation  for  the  economic  handi- 
cap of  blindness  they  do  serve  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  re-establishing  the  earning 
power  of  the  individual  so  that  he  may  again 
provide  for  his  own  needs. 

9.  Welfare  Funds. — Significant  in  the  move- 
ment to  provide  against  the  economic  handi- 


cap of  blindness  and  other  disabilities  has 
been  the  establishment  of  welfare  funds  by 
local  labor  groups,  prominent  among  these 
must  be  considered  that  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  The  impetus  which  the  point  of 
view  of  labor  groups  that  have  fought  for 
these  funds  has  given  to  organized  plans  for 
meeting  such  emergencies  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Our  chairman  has  correspondence 
which  reflects  the  point  of  view  of  organized 
labor  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  group 
in  further  discussion  of  this  problem. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  significant  aspects 
of  various  provisions  as  they  affect  society's 
consideration  for  the  economic  handicap  of 
blindness.  We  must  distinguish  between  such 
movements  as  Blind  Assistance  based  on  eco- 
nomic need  and  applying  the  economic  needs 
test  and  those  of  which  Social  Security  and 
compensation  are  good  illustrations  which  are 
intended  to  supplement  whatever  income  the 
individual  may  have  and  which  are  free  from 
the  distasteful  aspects  of  the  needs  test. 

Important  considerations  must  always  be 
the  breadth  of  coverage,  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  individual,  the  extent  of  the  financial 
provisions  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  maximum  freedom  from  con- 
sideration of  the  intimate  affairs  of  the  in- 
dividual. Certain  it  is  that  the  last  35  years 
have  witnessed  a  growing  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  23ublic  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making 
financial  provision  for  economic  risks  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual.  We 
are  resourceful  people  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  but  that  our  thinking  peo- 
ple— in  which  I  prefer  to  include  our  workers 
for  the  blind — will  build  constructively  on  the 
present  provisions  to  the  end  that  the  eco- 
nomic handicap  of  blindness  will  be  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  the  future. 


CHAIRMAN'S  REMARKS 

FATHER  THOMAS  J.  CARROLL,  Director 

The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Wednesday  A.M. — Introductory 
Well  for  all  you  who  have  been  waiting 
48  hours — here  is  Wednesday. 

A   lot   of  comments   on   the   Monday   pro- 
gram have  made  their  way  back.  And  among 


them  was  this: — "Two  very  nice  speeches — 
but  they  didn't  settle  a  thing." 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  a  good  criticism 
— a  compliment,  in  fact.  For  this  program 
was  not  designed  to  settle  but  to  stimulate — 
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to  stimulate  your  own  rethinking  of  a  very 
important  topic — Blindness — an  Economic 
Handicap. 

Our  two  speakers  on  Monday  were  chosen 
to  give  to  you  principles — for  consideration — 
for  adoption — for  rejection. 

And  from  every  comment  I  have  heard — 
they  stimulated. 

Our  speakers  this  morning  are  here  to  give 
you  facts  and  figures — and  thus  to  show  you 
how  others  are  applying  the  principles. 

Introduction — Colonel  Baker 

If  I  were  to  take  time  to  list  all  the  degrees 
and  all  the  honors  of  the  author  of  the  next 
paper,  it  would  take  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  Canadian — 
typical  of  Canada — to  the  lasting  credit  of 
Canada.  And  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker. 

Colonel  Baker,  who  is  president  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
takes  the  subject  of: — "How  the  World  in 
General  Handles  Blindness  as  an  Economic 
Handicap." 

Introduction  of  Miss  Clarke 

The  next  of  the  factual  speakers  is  one  un- 
known to  me  until  this  meeting.  Her  excel- 
lent summary  of  Canadian  law  was  the  first 
of  all  these  papers  to  come  to  me — and  a 
very  helpful  paper  it  is: — 

To  tell  you  how  Canada  handles  blindness 
as  an  economic  handicap  in  1955,  your  next 
speaker  is — Miss  Mary  A.  Clarke,  National 
Director  of  Welfare  Services  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  To- 
ronto, Ontario. 

Introduction  of  Mr.  Roney 

After  that  excellent  paper  on  Canada,  I 
now  have  the  office  of  introducing  an  official 
of  the  United  States  government. 

I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  much  about 
him,  but  I  didn't  meet  him  until  breakfast 
— and  breakfast  is  no  time  to  meet  anyone. 

He  is  to  talk  about  the  way  the  United 
States  handles  the  program. — I'm  planning 
in  my  summary  to  refer  to  Aid  to  the  Blind 
as  an  improvement  on  the  Poor  House.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  it  now  so  that  Mr.  Roney 
can  comment  on  it. 

In  the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare — working  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration — he  is  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance: — Mr. 
J.  L.  Roney. 

Introduction  of  George  Meyer 

Mr.  Meyer's  very  difficult  job  is  to  give  a 
number  of  different  plans  and  a  number  of 
different  trends  affecting  the  handling  of  this 
problem — plans  on  which  to  base  some  of 
your  thinking — and  some  of  your  planning. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  chosen  for  this  job  and  the 
very  fact  that  it  was  a  difficult  one.  The  pro- 
gram committee  well  knew  his  capacity  for 
handling  it. 

George  and  I  went  to  school  together — 
and  he  hasn't  yet  got  over  it — my  roommate 
— George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Summary — Fi72al 

At  last  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  second 
session  on  "Blindness — An  Economic  Handi- 
cap". It  becomes  necessary  to  close  out  the 
floor  discussion,  and  to  leave  many  of  you 
with  things  still  bursting  to  be  said.  What 
is  more  important,  I  think,  is  that  it  leaves 
many  of  you  "bursting  with  thoughts".  Re- 
member that  the  plan  of  this,  program  was 
not  that  it  should  settle  things,  but  rather 
that  it  should  stimulate  the  thinking  of  all 
of  us.  And  certainly  it  has  done  that. 

In  summarizing  this  program,  perhaps  it 
is  well  to  review  again  its  plan.  The  com- 
mittee which  set  up  this  program  laid  it  out 
with  one  day  for  principles  and  the  other 
for  programs.  The  speakers  of  the  first  day 
were  to  give  you  overall  principles  with  re- 
gard to  monetary  giving.  The  speakers  of 
today  were  to  give  you  facts  and  figures  on 
the  way  monetary  giving  is  handled  in  differ- 
ent areas.  Both  groups  of  speakers  have,  I  be- 
lieve, done  their  job  well.  So  well,  in  fact,  as 
to  make  the  summary  necessarily  difficult. 

Any  attempt  to  categorize  the  various  plans 
set  forth  will  be  a  limiting  one,  and  to  a 
degree  a  personal  one.  Yet  it  may  still  be 
helpful. 

One  way  of  grouping  some  of  the  plans 
that  have  been  tried  would  put  them  into 
four  types,  perhaps  as  follows: 

a)  Those  based  on  the  Compensation  Con- 
cept 
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For  example:  V.A.  compensation 
private  insurance 
workmen's  compensa- 
tion 

b)  What  might  be  called   (without  preju- 
dice) the  "Poor  Farm  Substitutes" 

Thus:  State  relief,  or  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
both  with  a  means  test. 

c)  What  I  would  call  the  "Pacifiers" 

For  example:  free  licenses 
free  rides 

d)  Would  be  the  "Equalizers"  (designed  to 
remove  penalties) 

Among  these:  income  tax  exemption 
guide  riding  free 
braille    franking    privi- 
lege, etc. 

Again  we  might  outline  the  possible  plans, 
this  time  from  another  viewpoint,  in  an  out- 
line somewhat  as  follows: 

a)  Family     dependence;     "charity";     local 
community  aid. 

b)  Almsgiving;  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Laws. 

c)  Piecemeal  plans: 

single  fare 

income  tax  provision 
real  tax  abatement 
franking  of  mail 

d)  The  liability   concept   (public  responsi- 
ble and  liable). 

workmen's  compensation 
V.A.   disability   compensation 

e)  Private  insurance  plans   (elective). 

f)  Union  and  other  group  disability  care. 

g)  State  grant  (federal,  provincial,  etc.) 

"Welfare"with  means  test  (A.B.) 


"Pension"  with  no  means  test 
"Pension"  with  "income"  test  but  no 

savings  or  property  test 
Supplementary    allowance    free    of 

means  test 
h)  Social  Security — partial  steps: 
disability  freeze 
payment   to   "covered"   at   once   upon 

blindness 
Payment  to  "covered"  at  once  on  any 

total  and  permanent  disability 
i)  Social  insurance — new: 

direct — compulsory — on   acturial   basis 
legal  fiction — with  basis  in  quid  pro 

quo. 

Certainly  in  all  of  these  plans  and  perhaps 
in  many  more  possibilities  which  I  have 
omitted  there  exists  sufficient  material  to 
keep  all  of  us  busy  thinking  throughout  the 
long  winter  until  we  meet  next  year.  Involved 
in  the  thinking  will  be  distinctions  made  ac- 
cording to  various  definitions  of  blindness 
(and  as  you  well  know,  many  of  us  question 
the  present  definition).  And  there  will  be  the 
problem  of  deciding  how  some  of  these  plans 
should  work  for  the  congenitally  blind  and 
for  the  adventitiously  blind,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  move  into 
further  plans  gradually  or  with  one  great 
push. 

Whatever  the  results  of  all  our  talking 
here,  before  it  is  over,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  both  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  in  this  very  stimulating  job  and  for  the 
great  cooperation  from  the  speakers  and  the 
audience. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  come  now  to  the  time  on  the  program 
of  the  convention  which  seems  to  be  attaining 
a  status  of  something  close  to  tradition — the 
report  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  For  the  past  few  years,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  and  responsibility  to 
present  it.  I  am  grateful  that  I  can  come  be- 


Visually  handicapped. 


fore  you  again  to  report  another  year  of  in- 
creased service. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  Foundation  had 
only  this  opportunity  through  which  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  its  activities  and 
policies  to  the  professional  field.  With  the 
exception  of  more  specialized  reports  to  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  and  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
in  their  respective  gatherings,  the  occasion  of 
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an  AAWB  convention  was  the  principal  ave- 
nue for  reporting  of  Foundation  work.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not 
enough.  Workers  for  the  blind  and  many  of 
the  blind  themselves  all  over  the  nation 
needed  more  information  and  that  more  fre- 
quently. Equally  important,  the  Foundation 
needed  more  information  from  them  to  guide 
its  own  program. 

Of  late,  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  in  our 
New  York  and  Washington  offices  that  we  cer- 
tainly must  have  saturated  the  field  with  an 
abundance  of  information  from  us.  Our  mail- 
ing lists  and  the  frequency  of  their  use  has 
grown  to  rather  impressive  numbers.  Our 
public  relations  efforts  seem  to  permeate  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  country.  Our 
staff  of  field  specialists  are  on  the  move  so 
constantly  that  most  of  them  are  becoming 
strangers  to  their  office  associates.  Our  level 
of  correspondence  seems  to  be  progressing  geo- 
metrically from  year  to  year. 

Yes,  one  might  think  that  there  would  be 
little  left  to  include  in  the  traditional  report 
of  the  Foundation  to  the  AAWB  at  time  of 
convention.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  This  re- 
port becomes — on  the  contrary — even  more 
essential.  There  still  are  too  many  whose  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  we  do  not  enjoy  in  our 
never-relenting  drive  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  to  this  field.  This  report, 
then,  can  always  be  a  renewed  effort  to  ex- 
pose the  Foundation's  directions  of  service  and 
its  motivating  philosophies,  to  the  end  that  it 
can  be  examined  and  influenced  by  you. 

We  present  today,  therefore,  a  very  few 
points  of  information  and  summaries  of  ac- 
tivity. In  order  to  conserve  time,  we  are  omit- 
ting all  statistical  detail  and  almost  all  speci- 
alized service  reports.  Printed  reports  will 
reach  you  routinely  about  such  things  as 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  Talking 
Books;  manufacture  and  distribution  of  de- 
vices of  special  design  for  the  blind  or  deaf- 
blind;  growth  of  distribution  of  watches, 
household  aids,  special  tools,  games;  the  edi- 
torial and  circulation  policies  of  periodicals 
such  as  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Touch 
— ^And  Go,  Talking  Book  Topics,  Braille  Book 
Review,  and  AFB  Bulletin  service;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  vacation  center  known  as  Rest 
Haven;  our  national  personnel  exchange  ser- 
vice; the  availability  of  quotas  of  radios  at  no 
cost  to  the  recipient;  our  varied  and  growing 


expenditures  for  research,  supported  through 
fellowships,  traineeships  and  grants  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  making  contributions  to  our 
field;  the  increasing  volume  of  activity  center- 
ing in  the  Foundation's  reference  library;  ex- 
pansion of  research  and  field  service  in  the 
educational  placement  of  deaf-blind  children 
and  vocational  placement  of  deaf-blind  adults; 
the  increasing  frequency,  variety  and  quality 
of  professional  development  measures,  includ- 
ing institutes,  conferences,  workshops,  and 
summer  session  courses  at  university  level; 
consultation  to  and  surveys  of  local  service 
programs;  supplies  of  public  relations  materi- 
als for  your  use  in  radio  and  television; 
reduced  fare  concession  coupons  for  blind 
travelers — even  this  list  of  only  part  of  the 
Foundation's  complex  program  is  taking  too 
much  time  just  to  mention. 

Rather,  we  wish  to  concentrate  your  atten- 
tion this  morning  on  the  following: 

1.  Legislative  research  and  information  serv- 
ices. It  is  not  necessary  or  appropriate  for  us 
to  relate  here  the  details  of  current  legislation 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  which  in 
one  way  or  another  would  affect  persons  who 
are  blind.  Our  AAWB  committee  will  present 
the  story  quite  adequately.  However,  we  do 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Foundation's  re- 
cent display  of  a  more  vigorous  effort  in  the 
direction  of  Federally  legislated  benefits  is  not 
as  unilateral  in  its  approach  as  some  may  con- 
sider it.  We  have  attempted  during  the  past 
year  to  perfect  a  democratic  procedure  for 
agreeing  about  objectives.  Details  are  to  be 
found  in  our  legislative  bulletin  service  issues. 
The  essence  of  our  whole  approach  is  found 
in  our  conviction  that  there  is  not  as  great 
a  divergence  of  views  among  us  in  this  field 
as  superficial  evidence  would  indicate,  and 
that  impersonal  and  systematic  plan  of  coop- 
eration really  can  be  made  a  working  reality 
in  this  field.  In  these  days  of  violent  self-inter- 
est conflicts,  we  can  forge  ahead  in  national 
welfare  for  blind  persons  only  through  a  form- 
ula which  has  these  equally  essential  parts: 

(a)  practical  cooperation;  (b)  collection,  doc- 
umentation and  interpretation  of  data;  (c)  a 
semblance  of  unity  in  matters  of  philosophy; 
(d)  a  relatively  unanimous  agreement  upon 
immediate  and  longe-range  goals. 

Social  action  of  this  kind  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  significant  role  of  this  Association, 
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but  it  must  be  based  upon  knowledge.  The 
Foundation  is  trying  to  provide  more  of  that 
ingredient  in  the  formula  of  success. 

2.  Rehabilitation  of  the  near-blind  through 
improvement  and  application  of  optical  aids. 
The  budget  of  the  Foundation  for  the  year 
which  begins  July  i  of  this  year  includes 
the  funds  for  immediate  launching  of  a  pro- 
gram of  clinical  evaluation  of  optical  aids 
which  will,  when  more  generally  understood 
and  utilized  by  practitioners,  mean  untold 
benefits  for  thousands  of  individuals  with  a 
degree  of  residual  vision.  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  among  others,  dem- 
onstrated nearly  two  years  ago  the  remarkable 
improvement  in  useful  vision  that  can  be 
achieved  in  many  instances  even  after  the 
usual  treatment  and  refraction  procedures 
have  been  considered  as  the  source  of  best  cor- 
rection. Dr.  Richard  E.  Hoover  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  has  agreed  to  coordinate  the 
Foundation's  clinical  investigation  program. 
We  hope  that  within  another  year  to  two 
years  we  can  provide  practitioners  and  clinics 
with  research  data  that  will  make  for  an  effec- 
tive and  intelligent  spread  of  these  already 
known  general  conclusions. 

3.  The  search  for  the  Talking  Book  of  the 
future.  The  Foundation  has  demonstrated  for 
years  a  keen  interest  in  the  application  of 
technological  knowledge  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  Untold  develop- 
ments may  emerge  from  the  world's  advance- 
ment in  the  technical  sciences  to  literally  turn 
loss  of  eyesight  into  a  much  less  severely  dis- 
abling physical  condition.  The  Foundation  on 
the  other  hand,  also  continues  to  demonstrate 
an  attitude  of  calm  and  objective  reserve 
about  inventions  which — regardless  of  their 
dramatic  appeal  in  the  press — have  yet  to 
meet  the  test  of  practical  usage. 

During  the  coming  year,  the  Foundation 
will  take  steps  to  round  out  its  over-all  tech- 
nical research  program,  with  a  respectable 
basis  of  staff,  laboratory,  operating  funds  and 
topnotch  scientific  leadership.  You  will  be 
most  interested  to  hear  about  one  principal 
goal — the  search  for  the  Talking  Book  of  the 
future. 

Generally  speaking,  we  all  are  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  the  principle  of  recorded 
books.  Over  40,000  blind  Americans  now  en- 
joy  the  service  in   the  form  of  long-playing 


discs,  with  thousands  more  in  other  English- 
speaking  countries.  Quality  of  recording  by 
the  Foundation,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  and  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
problems  of  original  cost,  distribution,  and 
maintenance  which  in  the  opinion  of  tech- 
nical scientists  should  and  can  be  reduced 
through  a  revolutionary  new  type  Talking 
Book  device.  The  idea  of  a  cassette  or  cart- 
ridge type  playback  device  employing  tape  or 
film  as  a  medium  is  not  new  at  this  time. 
Many  models  of  many  slightly  different  de- 
signs are  known  to  the  Foundation  and  to 
others.  During  the  next  few  months,  however, 
we  expect  to  consolidate  proven  data,  experi- 
ment broadly  with  essential  refinements,  and 
hope  to  show  an  acceptable  prototype  for 
field  test  purposes  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  As  Executive  Director,  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  make  specific  predictions  of 
actual  time,  but  the  engineering  personnel 
concerned  with  this  matter  have  assured  us 
service  administrators  that  they  recognize  the 
need  for  early  accomplishment. 

The  Foundation  has  had  the  invaluable 
backing  of  the  United  States  Library  of  Con- 
gress, administrators  of  the  Talking  Book  and 
braille  program  in  the  United  States,  in  this 
activity.  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  tangible 
ways  if  and  when  testing  stages  are  reached. 
We  are  maintaining  close  liaison  with  all 
other  countries  both  directly  and  in  complete 
cooperation  with  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  This  is  one  coming  de- 
velopment in  work  for  the  blind  toward  which 
workers  for  the  blind  the  world  over  all  look 
with  united  agreement  in  principle.  It  may 
happen  sooner  than  we  think. 

4.  A  hard  look  at  the  new  look  in  public 
education.  About  two  years  ago  the  Founda- 
tion set  about  to  develop  a  body  of  materials 
which  would  be  useful  to  itself  and  to  other 
agencies  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  achieve  a 
greater  public  understanding  of  blindness  and 
the  services  which  are  available  to  help  solve 
the  problems  it  causes.  This  past  year  we  con- 
tinued to  swell  the  volume  and  frequency  of 
such  materials.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of 
activity.  We  have  many  indications  that  we 
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have  attracted  at  least  some  attention,  often 
because  of  good  work  and  occasionally  because 
of  some  item  less  than  ideal. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Foundation  re- 
ceived two  noteworthy  awards  for  activity  in 
the  public  education  field.  It  is  possible  that 
you  have  heard  of  both — the  Silver  Anvil 
Award  of  the  American  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Toxicorchid  Award  bestowed 
by  the  periodical  known  as  LISTEN  published 
by  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  Boston. 
Just  in  case  you  do  not  understand,  let  me 
point  out  that  one  is  supposed  to  be  proud  of 
the  first  and  embarrassed  with  the  second. 
There  is  not  time  to  explain  fine  details,  but 
the  coincidence  of  these  two  can  be  used  as  a 
shai-p  summary  of  the  basic  dilemma  of  this 
program.  The  responsibility  here  is  one  of 
securing  public  attention  in  competition  with 
highly  professional  veterans  of  the  press  and 
periodicals,  radio,  television  and  films.  The 
public  mind  resists  education  and  prefers  easy- 
to-take  diversion.  It  is  easier  for  producers 
and  consumers  alike  to  deal  in  the  stereotypes 
of  sentinmental  drama  in  portraying  blind- 
ness. Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  present  the 
blind  as  normal  and  to  break  down  the  men- 
tal block  which  prevents  understanding.  The 
Foundation,  with  the  cooperation  of  many  of 
you,  is  trying  to  foster  positive  subject  matter 
in  all  such  literature  and  combat  demoraliz- 
ing negative  material.  In  adopting  more  of 
the  techniques  of  modern  advertising,  we  have 
moved  dangerously  close  to  the  lowering  of 
our  ideals  of  a  professional  nature.  The  Silver 
Anvil  Award,  in  company  with  the  numerous 
other  evidences  of  appreciation,  seems  to  show 
that  we  have  been  at  least  partly  successful 
in  learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade  with  little 
money  to  spend.  The  Toxicorchid,  however, 
and  occasional  other  criticisms  of  specific  mea- 
sures, is  evidence  that  we  are  far  from  per- 
fect in  the  eyes  of  our  own  associates  who 
stand  for  an  uncompromising  adherence  to 
proper  concepts. 

If  we  are  to  be  permitted  some  pride  in  the 
receipt  of  the  Silver  Anvil  as  a  sign  of  partial 
success,  then  it  is  our  wish  to  extend  a  portion 
of  that  credit  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  of  Brooklyn.  That  agency  contributed 
financially  and  in  other  ways  to  one  of  the 
items  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  Award, 
the  television  series  "Men  Toward  the  Light". 


I  wish  there  were  time  to  mention  all  the 
other  local  agencies  who  are  doing  big  jobs 
of  public  education  in  their  areas,  and  we 
certainly  thank  them  all  for  much  valuable 
assistance.  Keep  the  ideas  coming,  and  we 
will  do  the  same  in  return  as  they  are  devel- 
oped into  realities.  If  this  is  something  of  a 
new  look  in  public  education  about  blindness, 
let  us  never  relax  in  critical  examination  of 
it.  Take  a  hard  look  at  the  new  look,  so  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  isn't  just  the  old  look  in 
a  Hollywood  masquerade. 

5.  The  Foundation  in  international  coop- 
eration. It  occurs  to  us  that  some  of  you  may 
be  seeking  clarification  of  international  devel- 
opments in  service  to  the  blind.  This  is  not 
the  time  or  place.  However,  you  should  know 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
proper  is  cooperating  in  many  ways  as  a  na- 
tional American  agency  with  the  World  Coun- 
cil for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  AAWB  and  AAIB  are  doing. 
The  Foundation's  service  role  in  areas  of  the 
world  other  than  the  United  States,  however, 
has  been  deliberately  minimized  in  the  light 
of  the  growing  acceptance  and  influence  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  I  urge  your 
attention  from  time  to  time  to  its  work.  De- 
tails are  readily  available.  Not  only  can  we 
use  the  skills  on  occasion  of  consultants,  but 
we  also  need  your  understanding  in  campaigns 
for  funds.  In  addition  to  its  permanent  Euro- 
pean and  Middle  Eastern  headquarters  in 
Paris  and  its  missions  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Overseas  Founda- 
tion currently  is  supplying  aid  for  struggling 
young  programs  in  several  score  countries  of 
the  world. 

We  especially  have  been  pleased  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  permit  our  Overseas  Founda- 
tion Field  Director,  Eric  T.  Boulter,  to  serve 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  as  its  Secretary-General.  The  interna- 
tionally-minded among  you  are  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  a  handy  source  of  comprehen- 
sive information  and  guidance. 

6.  A  progress  report — the  AAWB-AFB  study 
of  standards  and  principles  in  services  to  the 
blind.  During  sectional  meetings  of  this  con- 
vention, there  have  been  detailed  reports  made 
by  Foundation  staff  members  of  progress  in 
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the  study  of  standards  and  principles  in  ser- 
vices to  the  blind  which  the  AAWB  formally 
requested  the  Foundation  to  undertake  two 
years  ago.  One  year  ago  we  reported  the  com- 
pletion of  preliminary  groundwork.  Now  we 
gradually  are  implementing  the  numerous 
individual  segments  of  that  rather  ambitious 
undertaking.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  too 
displeased  with  the  speed  of  implementation, 
but  are  beginning  to  realize  that  its  comple- 
tion will  be  a  complicated,  time-consuming 
and  expensive  matter.  Its  applied  effect,  how- 
ever, will  be  noticeable  among  us  in  relatively 
short  order. 

It  is  important  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  be  well  informed  about  one  seg- 
ment of  this  study  at  this  time.  We  refer  to 
the  survey  of  personnel  which  is  beginning 
virtually  as  we  meet  here.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  Foundation  has  contracted 
with  an  experienced  personnel  research  or- 
ganization— the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor — to 
do  the  job.  While  the  Bureau  will  do  the 
structuring,  collating  and  analysis  with  Foun- 
dation consultation,  the  success  of  the  project 
in  the  form  of  an  index  to  occupational  prac- 
tices in  this  field  will  depend  upon  the  coop- 


eration of  every  one  of  us.  To  explain  the 
survey  more  fully  to  you,  we  have  asked  the 
Bureau  to  send  the  individual  who  will  de- 
vote full  time  to  this  stury  to  present  a  part 
of  the  Foundation  report  today.  She  is  Dr. 
Margaret  Plunkett  whom  I  am  happy  to  in- 
troduce to  you  now. 

[Dr.  Plunkett's  remarks] 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Plunkett  for  presenting 
this  capable  outline  of  the  study  as  a  part 
of  the  Foundation's  report. 

This  year's  report  cannot  be  concluded 
without  a  bow  to  Miss  Helen  Keller.  On  be- 
half of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  she  and  Miss  Thomson  completed  just 
two  weeks  ago  a  round-the-world  tour.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  as  she  passes  her  seventy-fifth 
birthday  next  Monday,  June  27,  she  has  won 
the  respect  of  the  entire  world  for  her  in- 
fluence upon  programs  of  welfare,  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  In  her 
name  and  that  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  pledge  our 
continued  cooperation  with  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  look 
forward  to  greater  service  to  the  blind  as  the 
years  go  by. 


OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

*JOHN  E.  JARVIS,  International  Correspondent 

Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
London,  England 


Towards  the  end  of  1948  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  the  Government  of  India  began 
to  publish  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  blind.  An  introductory 
article  in  the  first  number  of  this  magazine 
distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  general  evolu- 
tion of  society,  in  each  of  which  it  claims  that 
the  blind  have  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
seeing  brethren  three  basically  different  kinds 
of  treatment.  The  first  and  earliest  stage  is  a 
period  marked  by  the  grossest  lack  of  charity 
and  of  all  that  has  since  sprung  from  such 
regard.  In  this  period  the  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  primitive  men  have  led  the  seeing 
to  believe  that  the  blind  are  a  doomed  minor- 
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ity  whose  very  presence  in  the  community  is 
calculated  to  do  harm  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  logical  outcome  of  such  an  attitude  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  very  survival  of  the 
blind  is  not  tolerated.  If  I  am  blind  in  such 
a  setting  he  who  neglects  me  to  the  point  of 
death  and  he  who  even  goes  to  the  length  of 
killing  me  honestly  thinks  that  he  does  a 
service  to  his  fellows.  The  Indian  writer  calls 
this  stage  the  period  of  intolerance. 

The  emergence  of  the  world's  great  reli- 
gions led  to  profound  changes,  and  eventually 
the  seeds  of  humanism  were  sown  and  many 
of  them  fell  on  good  ground,  so  that  by  de- 
grees the  blind  were  accorded  the  right  to  life 
and  indeed  to  protection.  Stage  III,  described 
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as  the  period  of  integration,  is  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  living  in  the  West  and  in 
which  still  further  rights  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  conceded  to  the  blind.  The  right  of  edu- 
cation for  equal  opportunity,  the  right  of 
training  and  employment,  and,  little  by  little, 
the  right  to  full  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  This  is  the  period  of  mani- 
fold activity  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  much  of 
it  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  blind 
themselves.  Its  successful  accomplishment  is, 
I  think,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  achieved  in  full  partnership  with 
the  seeing.  Their  share  in  the  partnership 
consists  of  helping  the  blind  to  become  useful 
and  contributive  citizens,  leading  an  increas- 
ingly similar  life  to  that  of  their  fellows  in 
all  respects  except  for  those  which  are  in- 
evitably imposed  by  their  lack  of  sight,  a  fac- 
tor which  is  itself  regarded  as  of  decreasing 
importance  in  their  total  life  pattern.  Com- 
prehensive programmes  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
of  all  ages,  for  the  vocational  training  of  ado- 
lescents, for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  newly- 
blinded  adults,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all  blind  people — these  are  the  hall-marks  of 
Stage  III,  the  period  of  integration.  As  I  see 
it,  the  immediate  challenge  to  the  future  is  to 
devise  means  of  making  this  provision  appro- 
priately available  to  all  who  are  blind,  from 
the  new-born  infant  to  the  centenarian;  from 
the  recipient  of  State  financial  assistance  to 
the  blind  professional  man  or  woman;  from 
a  patient  in  a  mental  hospital  to  a  University 
professor. 

While  these  broad  divisions  can  usefully 
serve  as  an  approximate  measure  in  assessing 
our  own  progress  and  that  of  our  neighbours 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  are  not  of 
course  as  clear-cut  in  time  and  space  as  the 
Indian  writer's  over-simplification  of  the  situ- 
ation would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  they 
merge  into  each  other  in  intricate  designs  of 
development;  only  in  the  most  primitive  com- 
munities are  the  blind  still  uniformly  at  the 
stage  of  complete  intolerance,  and,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  I  should  not  like  to 
flatter  any  group  by  asserting  that  its  mem- 
bers had  completely  entered  the  period  of 
integration  and  closed  the  door  for  ever  on 
all  influences  from  the  earlier  stages  of  in- 
tolerance and  of  prot-ective  humanism.  Let 
me,  however,  use  this  yardstick,  rough  and 


ready  though  it  be,  on  a  lightning  tour  of  the 
world — not  in  80  days,  the  interval  which 
startled  our  grandfathers  when  Jules  Verne 
conceived  it,  but  within  the  next  half-hour. 

In  these  days  the  greatest  efforts  of  the 
pioneers  are  naturally  being  directed  to  those 
areas  of  the  world  in  which  most  remains  to 
be  done,  and  although  no-one  has  yet  made 
spectacular  headway  in  assisting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  millions  of  blind  people  in  the 
world  who  are  still  living  in  a  world  of  re- 
jection, or,  at  best,  of  fatalistic  tolerance,  op- 
portunities for  reaching  them  are  coming 
nearer  each  year  than  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose. A  few  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  I  spoke 
with  a  man  who  was  just  about  to  become  the 
very  first  ophthalmologist  to  exercise  his  pro- 
fession in  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei.  He 
had  been  there  before  on  a  more  general 
medical  assignment  and  it  was  precisely  be- 
cause he  had  seen  so  many  blind  people  in 
the  remote  villages,  tolerated  only  so  long  as 
they  could  perform  the  most  menial  tasks  in 
the  community,  that  he  had  decided  to  re- 
turn to  England  for  specialized  training  and 
then  to  go  back  to  those  distant  territories  in 
Southern  Asia  and  to  do  his  best  to  prevent 
others  from  becoming  the  mere  slaves  of  their 
community,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  draw- 
ers of  water  for  their  more  fortunate  seeing 
relatives,  enjoying  little  respect  from  their 
fellows  and  with  not  the  slightest  opportunity 
for  any  kind  of  advancement. 

Examples  of  more  deliberate  rejection  are 
not  lacking  even  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  schools  for  the  blind.  Here  is  one 
which  any  Principal  of  a  school  in  India  could 
no  doubt  match  many  times.  It  comes  from 
Edward  Jonathan,  who  received  his  advanced 
training  at  Perkins  three  or  four  years  ago. 
At  the  end  of  1953  a  parent  brought  his  blind 
son  to  him  for  admission  to  his  school  at 
Pallamcotta.  "As  we  were  just  then  closing 
the  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays",  he 
writes,  "I  told  him  it  was  not  possible  to  re- 
ceive him  then,  but  I  furnished  him  with  the 
necessary  application  forms  and  asked  him  to 
bring  the  boy  back  some  weeks  later  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  term.  On  the  evening 
of  that  same  day,  some  shepherd  boys  brought 
this  little  blind  lad  to  me,  saying  that  they 
had  found  him  in  a  pit,  half  a  mile  away.  He 
had  a  large  wound  on  his  forehead,  and  by 
questioning  him,  I  learned  that  his  father  had 
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pushed  him  into  the  pit  and  left  him  there. 
How  great  and  permanent  a  liability  a  pov- 
erty-stricken parent  thinks  his  blind  child  is 
and  always  must  be."  Another  pupil  at 
Pallamcotta  had  been  lying  by  the  roadside 
for  three  days  after  a  similar  act  of  rejection 
by  his  family. 

In  case  such  instances  should  make  us 
Westerners  feel  a  little  smug  may  I  say  at 
once  that  in  my  view  we  are  by  no  means  free 
from  guilt.  Surely,  every  employer  who  re- 
fuses to  co-operate  with  the  placement  officer 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  blindness  of  the 
applicant  who  is  looking  for  a  job  in  his  fac- 
tory is  guilty  of  a  type  of  intolerance  which 
definitely  puts  him  in  Stage  I,  even  if  he  does 
buy  himself  into  Stage  II,  the  period  of  pro- 
tective humanism,  by  writing  out  a  cheque 
immediately  afterwards  in  favour  of  his  near- 
est organization  for  the  blind  and  as  a  sop  to 
his  own  conscience.  All  of  us  have  had  to  deal 
with  such  temporary  setbacks,  but  I  am  opti- 
mist enough  to  believe  that  almost  everywhere 
in  the  world  the  goal  of  real  integration  is  the 
one  on  which  enlightened  workers  in  our  field 
have  now  firmly  set  their  sights,  and  I  know 
that  a  few  such  people  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  country.  I  should  like  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  talk  to  some  account  of 
their  recent  achievements  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  these  have  opened  up. 

From  its  headquarters  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  those  of  Her  Majesty's  territories  which 
have  not  yet  evolved  to  the  level  of  full  self- 
government,  it  is  the  British  Empire  Society 
for  the  Blind  which  is  doing  most  to  bring 
those  who  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
our  goal  substantially  nearer  to  it.  I  only  wish 
my  energetic  and  resourceful  blind  friend, 
John  Wilson,  who  directs  this  pioneer  work, 
were  here  to  talk  to  you  about  it  as  first  hand. 
But  here  are  some  of  the  facts.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  90%  of  the  world's  blind 
population  lives  in  under-developed  areas,  far 
from  specialized  medical  facilities  and  from 
well-established  blind  welfare  organizations. 
Until  recently,  in  spite  of  gallant  efforts  by 
Christian  missions  and  other  humanitarian 
bodies,  little  had  been  done  to  tackle  this 
problem  on  a  comprehensive  scale  or  to  find 
means  of  relating  blind  welfare  to  its  local 
environment  rather  than  to  the  far  less  rele- 
vant traditional  patterns  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  Western  countries.  Clearly  this  is 


one  of  the  great  tasks  for  the  future  and  I 
think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  most 
spectacular  achievement  along  these  lines 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Empire  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind.  During  the  past  five  years 
or  so  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  blind 
welfare  system  which  is  new  both  in  its  scope 
and  in  its  methods. 

The  Society's  area  of  operation  includes  all 
British  colonies,  protectorates  and  trust  terri- 
tories— a  total  of  some  45  units  of  widely  vary- 
ing size,  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Their  general  population  amounts  to  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  and  the  Society  be- 
lieves that  upwards  of  one  million  of  these 
are  blind  and  that  millions  more — perhaps 
even  ten  per  cent  of  all  adults — suffer  from 
some  eye  defect.  Naturally  enough,  the  So- 
ciety's first  effort  was  concentrated  on  the  as- 
certainment of  the  extent  and  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  these  territories  and  this  has  involved 
its  entry  to  a  degree  never  before  attempted 
by  a  blind  welfare  organisation  into  the 
wholesale  task  of  preventing  blindness.  It  has 
already  spent  considerable  sums  on  research 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the  results 
of  its  surveys  have  shown  that,  in  tropical 
countries  which  have  inadequate  medical 
services,  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  much 
higher  than  had  ever  been  previously  re- 
corded. In  the  Gold  Coast,  for  example,  a 
survey  of  one  million  of  the  population  re- 
vealed a  blindness-rate  of  4,000  per  100,000. 
Similar  figures  were  obtained  from  Nigeria, 
and  in  Central  Africa  there  is  a  horrifying 
amount  of  blindness  among  young  children. 
The  one  hopeful  fact  that  emerges  is  that  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  this  blindness  may 
well  be  preventable  and  that  some  of  the 
major  scourges,  such  as  Onchocerciasis,  the 
famous  "river  blindness,"  can  be  brought  un- 
der control. 

On  the  welfare  side,  the  Society  has  con- 
centrated on  the  formation  in  each  territory 
of  representative  central  organisations  for  the 
blind.  These  are  now  in  active  operation  in 
27  colonies  and  most  of  them  have  prepared 
minimum  programmes  of  prevention  and  wel- 
fare for  which  local  financial  resources  are 
being  increasingly  mobilised.  The  Society  has 
as  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  the  belief 
that  any  local  institution  should,  after  the 
preliminary  demonstration  period,  be  capable 
of  support  from  local  staff  and  local  funds. 
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During  the  past  five  years  some  30  new  schools 
and  training  centres  have  been  established. 

A  more  recent  development  is  that  the  So- 
ciety is  now  experimenting  with  rural  train- 
ing schemes  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  It  has  realised  that  practically  all  blind 
people  in  these  areas  come  from  primitive 
agricultural  backgrounds  and,  notably  in 
Africa,  can  find  employment  outlets  only 
within  the  traditional  frame-work  of  family, 
clan  and  tribe.  The  pilot  schemes  already 
operating  in  East  Africa  consists  of  plots  of 
land  divided  into  typical  native  holdings. 
Blind  men  and  their  wives  are  given  a  year's 
course  of  training  in  the  cultivation  of  local 
crops  with  local  implements.  On  returning 
home  they  are  allocated  a  similar  holding  of 
land  to  farm  and  every  effort  is  made  to  in- 
tegrate them  into  the  local  community  as 
normal  members  of  the  clan  or  tribe.  If  they 
succeed,  schemes  such  as  this  may  well  be 
as  relevant  to  under-developed  territories 
throughout  the  world  as  our  Western  system, 
based  on  schools,  training  centres  and  employ- 
ment services,  is  appropriate  to  our  own 
economy.  This  estimate  of  their  value  was  en- 
dorsed last  year  by  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  when  it  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  fundamental  training 
and  resettlement  of  indigenous  rural  popula- 
tions should  be  affected  with  due  regard  to 
their  family  and  community  background  and, 
in  the  case  of  newly-blinded  adults,  to  their 
past  employment — usually  as  smallholders 
and  village  craftsmen.  Specialised  training 
centres  of  this  type  were  envisaged  instead  of 
the  concentration  of  such  people  in  cities 
and  towns  in  new  sheltered  workshops.  Public 
and  private  agencies  in  such  areas  were  recom- 
mended to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
pilot  scheme  known  as  the  Shamba  Training 
Scheme,  which  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  the 
help  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Colonial  Governments  and  their  peoples 
are  already  bearing  a  substantial  share  of  the 
cost  of  work  for  the  blind,  but  while  these 
enterprises  are  getting  fully  into  their  stride 
the  British  public  is  still  carrying  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  load  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  individuals  and  groups  of 
many  kinds.  Nor  must  the  assistance  of  our 
friends  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  be 


forgotten,  and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
John  Wilson  and  his  colleagues  that  blind 
people  in  North  America,  especially  with  the 
help  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind, 
have  made  splendid  efforts  in  the  last  year  or 
two  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their  less  fortu- 
nate brothers  and  sisters  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Opportunities  are  wide  open 
for  still  further  help,  either  in  a  general  way 
or  for  particular  projects. 

International  assistance  to  the  blind  in 
other  under-developed  areas  is  being  made 
possible  to  a  remarkable  and  increasing  ex- 
tent through  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  an  agency  whose  continued 
and  very  generous  support  from  the  American 
public  enables  it  literally  to  encircle  the  globe 
with  a  constant  stream  of  material  equipment 
and  of  specialised  advice  and  information,  all 
of  which  are  so  sorely  needed  in  these  lands. 
In  this  talk  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
highlights,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  latest  an- 
nual report  of  the  Foundation  that  the  period 
of  immediate  post-war  relief  in  Western  coun- 
tries is  now  being  succeeded  by  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  under-developed  areas.  Experts 
are  being  sent  in  increasing  numbers  to  pro- 
vide consultation  on  the  spot,  and  the  Foun- 
dation's recent  work  in  South  Korea,  its  most 
ambitious  project  to  date,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  present  trend.  There,  in  addition  to 
providing  support  for  existing  blind  welfare 
agencies,  the  Foundation,  confronted  by  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel  and  of  public  edu- 
cation, has  established  a  field  mission  for  a 
period  of  two  years;  its  four  experts  will 
assist  in  the  expansion  of  desperately-needed 
services  and  in  the  inauguration  of  new  ones 
destined  to  benefit  some  70,000  blind  Koreans. 
In  partnership  with  the  United  Nations  this 
mission  hopes  to  persuade  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  place  blind  welfare  work  on  a 
firm  basis  for  the  future  and,  when  it  is  with- 
drawn, it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a  sufiBcient 
number  of  local  staff  will  have  been  trained 
in  twentieth  century  techniques  of  service  to 
the  blind  and  so  many  members  of  the  Korean 
public  made  aware  of  the  need,  that  such 
continuing  programmes  will  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  South  Korean  Social  Service.  That 
this  is  no  mere  transplanting  of  Western  prac- 
tice into  an  Oriental  framework  in  which  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  permanent  root 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Foundation's  ex- 
perts have  been  requested  to  urge  the  restric- 
tion of  new  projects  to  a  size  and  character 
which  will  allow  them  to  fit  comfortably  into 
local  conditions  when  international  aid  has  to 
be  withdrawn.  The  Foundation  hopes  for  its 
part  that,  after  such  effort  of  unprecedented 
intensity  in  a  single  country,  more  lasting 
benefit  will  follow  than  would  be  possible  if 
its  help  were  spread  too  thinly  over  a  wider 
area  of  the  Far  East. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  other 
regions  of  South  and  East  Asia  are  being 
neglected.  In  recent  months,  for  instance,  the 
Foundation  has  extended  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial help  to  the  blind  of  Formosa  and  is 
planning  to  extend  to  civilians  the  work  for 
the  war-blinded  which  is  already  well  estab- 
lished. In  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Sills — who  has  won  a  well-deserved  reputation 
for  her  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  who  is  a  respected  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind — will  shortly  assist  our  colleagues  there 
in  the  establishment  of  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  backed  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
modelled  on  those  of  the  United  States. 

If  time  permitted,  similar  examples  of  as- 
sistance to  blind  people  all  over  Asia  could  be 
quoted,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  more  ave- 
nues of  help  will  open  up  when  the  first  Far 
Eastern  conference  of  workers  for  the  blind 
takes  place  in  Tokyo  later  this  year,  thanks  to 
general  financial  support  from  the  Founda- 
tion. 

The  decision  to  give  such  powerful  en- 
couragement to  workers  for  the  blind  in  South 
and  East  Asia  to  meet  together  for  their 
mutual  benefit  was  to  some  extent  inspired  by 
the  success  of  the  first  Pan-American  con- 
ference which  took  place  in  Brazil  in  June  of 
last  year.  There,  it  will  be  remembered, 
twelve  Latin  American  countries  were  repre- 
sented, and  since  then  the  pooling  of  their 
ideas  and  experience  which  the  conference 
afforded  has  let  to  a  much  greater  realisation 
of  the  value  of  regional  services  for  which  a 
Continent  where  Spanish  is  the  national  lan- 
guage of  all  but  one  country  is  ideally  suited. 
The  Foundation  has  of  course  done  every- 
thing it  can  to  foster  these  wider  concepts 
of  service  and  I  should  like  particularly  to 
mention  the  regional  Braille  Printing  plant 


in  Mexico  City,  whose  senior  staff  have  al- 
ready been  trained  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  even  more  far-reaching  post-graduate 
teachers'  training  project  which  is  to  be  cen- 
tred on  the  University  of  Chile  and  whose  stu- 
dents will  receive  their  practical  training  in 
three  schools  for  the  blind  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. I  would  hope  that  these  facilities  will 
receive  full  support  from  all  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries  of  Latin  America  and  I  think  it  is 
most  encouraging  to  know  that  a  man  who  is 
himself  blind  is  to  direct  this  work  after  hav- 
ing received  training  both  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  and  in  educational  administration  in 
the  U.S.A.  The  Foundation  will  of  course 
make  full  use  of  the  greater  knowledge  and 
experience  of  leading  educators  of  the  blind 
in  North  America  when  advising  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  content  of  the  syllabus  and  on 
the  conduct  of  this  pioneer  training  course. 
It  will  also  contribute  more  tangible  assistance 
in  the  form  of  special  apparatus  needed  by 
these  future  teachers  of  the  blind. 

The  importance  of  this  new  work  in  Chile 
is  so  great  that  the  Foundation  may  well  de- 
cide to  establish  there  the  regional  office  for 
Latin  America,  whose  inauguration  it  has  been 
planning  for  some  time.  In  any  case,  it  in- 
tends to  have  a  number  of  newly-appointed 
field  workers  operating  in  Latin  America  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year.  Thanks  again  to  the 
convenient  linguistic  situation  of  the  area,  one 
of  their  tasks  will  be  a  study  which  may  well 
lead  to  a  regional  talking-book  service  for 
Latin  America,  whose  output  in  Spanish  could 
serve  the  whole  area  apart  from  Brazil,  where 
the  Foundation  is  already  co-operating  with 
organisations  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to 
the  launching  of  talking  books  in  Portuguese. 

This  short  account  of  international  help 
coming  mainly  from  voluntary  sources,  im- 
pressive though  it  is,  shows  that  private  char- 
ity alone  can  never  hope  to  meet  even  the 
basic  needs  of  the  teeming  millions  of  blind 
people  who  live  outside  the  West.  The  help 
of  individual  governments  is  urgently  re- 
quired, but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
many  of  them  will  be  unable  to  do  all  that 
they  would  wish  without  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialised 
agencies.  How  right  we  were  during  the  Ox- 
ford conference  in  1949  to  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
our  work  and  to  ask  for  the  guidance  of  its 
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officials  in  securing  help  for  the  blind  through 
their  organisation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
work  for  the  blind  is  only  one  phase  of  work 
for  the  physically  handicapped  and  that  this 
itself  is  only  one  of  many  social  activities  in 
which  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  are 
engaged  with  limited  financial  resources,  the 
blind  have  received  substantial  benefits 
through  these  channels  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  U.N.  Counterpart  to  the  American 
Foundation's  mission  in  South  Korea  is  the 
demonstration  centre  for  the  blind  in  Egypt. 
Its  first  two  years  of  operation  have  not  been 
without  their  serious  difficulties.  But  for  me 
all  of  these  become  insignificant  when  I  com- 
pare them  with  the  fact  that  a  centre  actually 
exists  with  the  avowed  aim  of  showing  work- 
ers for  the  blind  throughout  the  Arab  World 
precisely  what  can  be  done  in  such  a  setting 
and  how  it  should  be  done.  No  such  centre 
could  of  course  have  been  opened  without  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  host  government, 
nor  must  we  forget  that  it  is  an  international 
enterprise,  and  that  it  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  Mr.  Magill,  its  Canadian  Director,  and 
to  Mr.  Wagner,  its  German  training  and  em- 
ployment expert.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  for- 
given if  I  remind  you  that  this  was  a  truly 
British  baby.  It  was  in  fact  the  late  Dr.  Har- 
old Balme,  a  British  consultant  on  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  U.N.  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganisation, who  first  visited  Egypt  for  a  pre- 
liminary investigation,  and  it  was  another 
Britisher,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  who  carried  out 
a  more  detailed  survey  and  whose  favourable 
report  was  mainly  responsible  for  later  U.N. 
support.  This  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  that  the 
paternity  of  this  infant  was  British,  though 
I  am  not  quite  sure  to  which  nation  its  other 
parent  really  belongs.  Great  Britain  has  not 
limited  herself  to  the  paternal  side  of  the 
deal,  for  I  am  reliably  informed  that  our  Miss 
Gwynneth  Wallis  has  done  an  excellent  job 
as  the  Centre's  Home  Teaching  expert. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  work  for  the 
blind  has  received  its  full  share  of  U.N.  Fel- 
lowships and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  size 
of  that  share  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain reliable  and  up-to-date  figures.  But  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
warmest  thanks  to  every  one  of  you,  on  their 
behalf,  for  the  unstinted  help  you  always  give 
to  the  holders  of  these  awards  when  they  in- 
vade your  organisations  and  pull   them   to 


pieces  to  see  how  they  tick.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  me  to  advise  that  Miss  A  should 
be  based  on  Bristol,  that  Mr.  B  would  prob- 
ably find  the  facilities  in  Edinburgh  more 
suitable  for  his  purpose,  or  that  Mrs.  C  would 
do  well  to  try  and  return  home  to  the  Far 
East  via  the  Western  route  and  to  carry  out 
some  pretty  intensive  observation  of  work  for 
the  Blind  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
the  way.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  you  to 
act  on  such  advice  while  still  having  time  for 
all  the  work  you  have  to  do  for  your  own  or- 
ganisations and  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
those  of  us  who  advise  these  students  would 
never  inflict  these  extra  tasks  upon  you  if 
we  were  not  convinced  that  you  all  have  a 
great  deal  to  offer  to  these  Fellowship  holders 
for  the  ultimate  advantage  of  thousands  of 
blind  people  in  their  own  lands  whose  needs 
are  so  much  greater  than  our  own. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of  the  preven- 
tive work  which  the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion and  the  U.N.  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
have  inspired,  but  I  know  that  they  are  plac- 
ing a  great  deal  of  expert  knowledge  and  con- 
siderable finance  in  the  hands  of  governments 
in  the  fight  against  Trachoma  and  other  ma- 
jor blinding  diseases  and  in  promoting  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
blindness  in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
ophthalmic  services  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
The  spearhead  of  this  attack  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Middle  East,  where,  until  the  British  Em- 
pire Society  for  the  Blind  had  revealed  the 
appalling  extent  of  blindness  in  Africa,  it 
had  always  been  assumed  that  its  incidence 
was  likely  to  be  higher  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any  of  its 
agencies  could  hope  to  make  as  useful  a  con- 
tribution to  our  field  as  they  are  doing  at 
present  if  they  were  not  constantly  advised 
and  guided  by  an  international  organisation 
as  representative  as  themselves  but  with  much 
more  specialised  knowledge  at  its  command. 
Once  again  how  right  we  were  at  Oxford  to 
listen  sympathetically  to  the  inspiring  words 
of  leadership  of  our  Scandinavian  colleagues 
and  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  found  a 
strong  international  organisation  for  the  blind. 
The  speed  with  which  our  World  Council  has 
come  into  being  still  surprises  me,  although 
with  Colonel  Baker  as  its  President  and  Eric 
Boulter   as   its   Chief   Executive   Officer   one 
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might  well  expect  things  to  get  moving  fast. 
The  first  full  assembly  of  the  Council,  which 
took  place  in  Paris  last  summer,  was  an  un- 
forgettable experience  for  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  take  part  in  it,  and  I  had 
an  unusual  opportunity  of  assessing  its  im- 
portance for  I  was  simply  an  observer  attached 
to  the  British  delegation  and  was  not  there- 
fore obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  detailed 
Committee  work  of  such  gatherings,  which 
tends  so  often  to  obscure  the  main  issues  and 
to  prevent  more  active  members  from  seeing 
exactly  where  they  are  going.  My  observations 
convinced  me  that  by  the  time  we  left  Paris 
we  had  created  machinery  for  future  inter- 
national co-operation  in  our  field  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  world-wide  than  any 
which  had  existed  before.  Thirty-two  coun- 
tries were  represented  in  Paris,  and  delegates 
from  every  continent,  most  of  them  them- 
selves blind,  joined  the  swelling  chorus  of 
those  who  urge  that  the  place  of  the  blind 
in  the  modern  world  should  be  one  of  equal 
citizenship  with  all  that  this  implies,  both  in 
opportunities  for  service  and  in  human  rights. 
The  new  Executive  Committee  of  twenty-five 
is  equally  representative.  With  a  Canadian 
President,  a  Secretary-General  with  no  terri- 
torial status  but  of  English  parentage,  a 
French  Treasurer,  and  five  Vice-Presidents 
from  three  continents  no-one  could  claim  that 
the  World  Council  is  not  truly  international. 
It  is  also  as  democratic  as  such  an  organisation 
can  be,  for  the  smallest  countries  each  have 
the  right  to  nominate  two  delegates  to  its 
future  assemblies  and  the  largest  countries 
have  no  more  than  six. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  Council  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  number  of  specialist  committees, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  working 
actively  for  several  years.  The  Braille  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  and  of  which  I  am 
myself  one  of  the  two  Vice-Chairmen,  began 
life  as  the  World  Braille  Council  when  it  was 
set  up  under  UNESCO  auspices  in  1952.  It  is 
still  receiving  limited  financial  support  from 
UNESCO  with  whose  help  it  had  been  able 
to  continue  the  detailed  work  on  Braille  uni- 
formity which  UNESCO  had  begun  in  1949. 
More  recently  it  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  largest  international  conference  on  Braille 
music  notation  ever  to  have  been  held.  Over 
thirty  delegates  from  nineteen  countries  at- 


tended, and  we  are  particularly  grateful  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  to  those  national  organisations — the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don and  the  Canadian  N.I.B. — who  did  so 
much  to  finance  the  conference  but  who  gen- 
erously allowed  the  much  younger  interna- 
tional organisation  to  take  the  credit  and  so 
to  increase  their  own  prestige.  The  conference 
reaffirmed  its  adherence  to  the  main  principles 
of  the  1929  agreement  on  Braille  music  but 
the  new  manual  which  is  now  being  prepared 
will  contain  a  great  deal  of  extra  material 
which  has  not  before  been  available  between 
the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  World 
Council,  which  has  our  good  friend  Mr.  Get- 
liff  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  its  Chair- 
man, is  the  continuing  body  set  up  by  that 
most  successful  international  conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  which  took  place  in 
Bussum,  Holland,  in  1952.  It  is  already  plan- 
ning the  next  gathering  of  that  kind  and  I 
hope  that  a  good  many  of  you  will  be  with 
us  on  that  occasion  in  Oslo  two  years  from 
now.  Then  there  is  a  Technical  Committee, 
smaller  in  numbers  but  charged  with  the  task 
of  keeping  all  developments  in  the  provision 
of  special  apparatus  for  the  blind  under  con- 
stant review.  This  year  the  need  for  such  a 
study  is  particularly  vital,  for  the  United  Na- 
tions will  shortly  publish  a  handbook  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped,  and  has 
requested  the  World  Council  to  contribute 
detailed  information  on  the  present  and  fu- 
ture development  of  new  appliances  for  the 
bhnd.  The  work  of  the  R.N.I.B.  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  solid-dot  Bailie  for  use  in  the  largest 
printing  plants  of  the  world  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  vacuum-forming  process  for 
the  production  of  Braille  literature  and  of  all 
kinds  of  maps  and  diagrams  in  smaller  quan- 
tities will  be  of  particular  relevance  to  this 
enquiry. 

The  United  Nations  handbook  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  will  also  include  detailed 
studies  on  the  placement  of  the  handicapped, 
including  the  blind,  in  fully  competitive  em- 
ployment. I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Colonel  Baker  has  decided 
since  our  meetings  in  Paris  to  set  up  two  Em- 
ployment Committees  of  the  World  Council, 
one  on  professional  and  urban  employment 
and  one  on  rural  activities.  No  chairman  could 
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be  more  suitable  for  the  former  than  Joseph 
F.  Clunk,  who  pioneered  the  employment  of 
the  blind  in  normal  industry  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  years  before  placement  serv- 
ices became  a  regular  part  of  blind  welfare 
work  in  Great  Britain,  and  whose  efforts  have 
still  not  resulted  in  anything  like  the  amount 
of  placement  work  in  the  Continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  in  Australasia  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial cities  of  the  other  British  Dominions 
and  of  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  that 
ought  by  now  to  have  been  achieved  in  such 
urban  centres.  We  hope  soon  to  remedy  this 
situation  to  some  extent  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  thanks  to  a  proposal  which  I  be- 
lieve came  originally  from  the  World  Veter- 
ans' Federation.  This  is  that  we  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  act  as  hosts  to  a  group  of 
about  30  future  placement  officers  from  about 
half  that  number  of  countries  in  Europe  while 
they  attend  an  international  seminar  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  on  their  train- 
ing for  and  employment  in  normal  industry, 
clerical  occupations  and  the  higher  profes- 
sions. 

Colonel  Baker  has  also  appointed  com- 
mittees to  work  on  the  international  aspects 
of  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  of  services 
to  the  deaf-blind,  and  the  World  Council  will 
increase  the  volume  of  international  exchange 
of  professional  knowledge  and  of  material  for 
the  education  of  the  general  public  in  all 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  may  have  exposed 
myself  in  this  talk  to  the  criticism  that  I  have 
dealt  much  more  with  questions  of  planning 
than  with  direct  services  to  the  blind.  My  only 
defence  is  that  as  I  look  around  the  world, 
planning  for  the  near  future  appears  to  loom 
larger.  In  an  attempt  to  redress  the  balance 
may  I  conclude  by  selecting,  almost  at  ran- 
dom and  for  the  brief  mention  which  is  all 
that  my  remaining  time  will  allow,  some  of 
the  more  outstanding  recent  achievements  of 
individual  countries  and  some  projects  which 
will  be  in  operation  very  shortly. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  R.N.I.B.  will 
put  a  positive  end  to  prolonged  discussions  by 
opening  later  this  year  an  experimental  resi- 
dential centre  for  the  pre-vocational  training 
of  blind  adolescents,  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  increasing  numbers 
of  them  to  think  of  open  employment  as  their 
future  career.  In  France,  a  day  nursery  is  al- 


ready working  to  meet  the  serious  challenge 
of  Retrolental-fibroplasia  in  the  Paris  region 
and  is,  apart  from  its  non-residential  char- 
acter, closely  modelled  on  the  Sunshine  Home 
Nursery  Schools  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
French  Ministry  of  Labour  has  already  ap- 
pointed its  first  Placement  Officer,  and  in  both 
France  and  Belgium  courses  for  blind  women 
and  girls  in  a  wide  range  of  domestic  subjects 
have  been  started  since  the  war.  Those  of 
us  who  attended  the  conference  of  Educators 
in  Holland  in  1952  saw  for  ourselves  the 
splendid  progress  which  the  Dutch  are  mak- 
ing in  their  separate  educational  arrange- 
ments for  blind  and  partially  sighted  chil- 
dren. In  the  German  Federal  Republic  the 
greatest  emphasis  during  the  past  few  years 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  employment  of  the 
blind  in  clerical  occupations,  for  the  devising 
of  an  eight-dot  system  of  braille  shorthand 
is  already  enabling  the  blind  to  compete  in 
the  labour  market  for  posts  in  which  higher 
shorthand  speeds  are  required  than  can  con- 
sistently be  maintained  with  the  six-dot  sys- 
tem, and  the  Siemens  adaption  of  telephone 
switchboards  has  led  to  the  placement  of 
about  a  thousand  blind  telephonists.  In  Scan- 
dinavia the  King  of  Norway  opened  at  the 
end  of  1953  a  magnificent  school  for  the  blind 
near  Oslo,  which,  when  all  its  buildings  are 
completed,  may  well  be  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  neighbouring  Swedes  have  applied  more 
imagination  to  the  development  of  their 
sheltered  workshops  than  is  evident  in  many 
other  lands  and,  after  only  a  year  or  two  of 
operation,  their  unit  for  the  production  of 
industrial  soap  and  its  by-products  is  a  pay- 
ing concern.  Their  Danish  colleagues  already 
have  training  facilities  for  the  light  engineer- 
ing industry  which  should  very  soon  bring 
them  success  in  normal  industrial  placement. 
In  South-Eastern  Europe  the  Yugoslavs  can 
boast  of  one  city  which,  with  its  100  blind 
telephonists,  shows  a  better  employment  rec- 
ord in  this  field  than  any  other  in  the  world; 
they  are  forging  ahead  with  industrial  place- 
ment, and  their  sheltered  workshops  show  the 
increased  efficiency  which  a  wise  admixture  of 
other  disabled  workers  would  permit  in  many 
countries  if  traditional  prejudice  were  not  so 
deeply  rooted.  The  Greeks  have  a  training 
centre  in  a  number  of  carefully  selected  rural 
occupations,  and  this  year  the  Turks  have 
opened  a   new  school  for  blind  children  in 
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the  south-eastern  part  of  their  country  where 
the  high  incidence  of  Trachoma  made  such 
provision  a  grim  necessity. 

Asia  is  not  being  left  behind,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  both  Christians  and 
Moslems  have  recently  extended  their  edu- 
cational facilities  for  blind  children  in  Jordan, 
and  one  of  the  most  heartening  functions  of 
Dr.  Helen  Keller's  latest  world  tour  was  her 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  Bombay.  The  Indian 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  development  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  its  work  is  still  being  con- 
ducted by  devoted  volunteers,  this  new  body 
is  already  playing  a  conspicuous  part,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Central  Government  and 


with  a  number  of  State  Administrations,  in 
working  for  widespread  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  blind  in  that  vast  country. 
Immense  numbers  of  blind  people  in  the 
,  more  remote  regions  of  the  earth  are  still 
untouched  by  the  advances  I  have  mentioned, 
but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  convey  to 
you  some  measure  of  my  own  optimism,  for 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  steadily  march- 
ing on  a  world-wide  front  into  an  age  in 
which  the  blind  everywhere  can  expect  to  en- 
joy an  ever-increasing  amount  of  genuine  inte- 
gration into  the  life  of  the  wider  community. 
I  believe  it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  do  our  ut- 
most to  ensure  that  the  march  is  not  halted 
anywhere. 
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GROUP  A 

PHILIP  S.  PLATT,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 

The  Lighthouse,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


Your  Group  A — briefly  identified  as  Execu- 
tives of  Local  Agencies,  etc. —  met  as  a  body, 
members  and  non-members  alike,  150  strong, 
to  focus  on  the  very  heart  of  agency  work — 
The  Means  and  Ends  in  Work  for  Blind 
People.  The  presentation  was  made  by  three 
speakers  from  three  natural  approaches, — that 
of  direct  service,  that  of  public  relations  and 
fund  raising,  and  that  of  administration.  The 
three  excellent  papers  consumed  one  hour;  the 
discussion  another  hour. 

Miss  Ethel  Heeren,  supervisor  of  training. 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented a  most  thought-provoking  paper  based 
on  the  undeniable  assertion  that  in  our  work, 
blind  people  are  primary,  agencies  secondary, 
and  that  our  major  purpose  is  to  provide 
every  help  and  stimulation  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  using  their  own  abilities.  She 
illustrated  this  viewpoint  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  braille,  the  teaching  of  travel 
techniques,  and  in  employment  in  workshops 
for  the  blind,  seeing  each,  as  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  to  a  possible  fulfilment 
of  the  individual's  potentialities.  Only  an  in- 
dividual-centered, rather  than  a  skill-centered, 
approach,  can  bring  about  true  success  in 
these  efforts.  The  whole  individual  must  be 
the  issue  at  stake.  And  here  it  is  the  intan- 
gibles of  agency  activities,  thinking  and  mo- 


tivation which  determine  how  and  what  is 
done. 

Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  Editor, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in 
discussing  the  means  and  ends  in  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Fund  Raising,  saw  the  dilemma,  in 
both  these  areas,  as  being  able  to  excite  the 
public  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow-blind  men 
in  such  a  fashion  as  not  to  defeat  our  final 
purpose — the  integration  of  "the  blind"  as 
people,  not  as  objects  of  pity,  into  the  every- 
day world  of  this  same  public.  Frankly,  and 
personally,  she  did  not  think  that  such  means 
of  fund  raising  as  benefits,  canisters,  postmen's 
walks,  the  sending  of  unordered  merchandise, 
etc.,  etc.,  could  be  condoned. 

"The  main  purpose  of  every  agency  for  the 
blind  is  to  help  blind  people  according  to 
their  own  abilities,  by  providing  the  required 
extra  education,  guidance,  stimuli  and  oppor- 
tunities which  the  business  of  blindness  neces- 
sitates. If,  in  the  course  of  our  fund  raising 
and  public  relations  activities,  because  of  ex- 
pediency, we  do  well  only  on  the  limiting 
factors  of  blindness,  then  how  can  we  expect 
success  for  our  programs  of  help  to  the  blind, 
if  we  cut  out  from  under  our  agencies  to 
start  with  the  very  premise  on  which  these 
programs  are  built". 

To  prevent  this  occurring,  a  proper  attitude 
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of  the  staff,  and  especially  its  public  relations 
and  fund  raising  staff,  toward  blind  people 
and  toward  questionable  procedures  is  neces- 
sary. 

Miss  Hooper,  personally,  leans  toward  the 
well-conducted  mail  appeal  as  the  method  of 
preference,  regardless  of  its  admitted  costli- 
ness. 

Mr.  George  Meyer,  Executive  Director  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  spoke  on  the  administrative  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  truly  serving  the  blind  indi- 
vidual, and  serving  him  completely.  The 
means  to  this  end  he  saw  in  adequate  record- 
keeping, indoctrination  of  staff  on  policy, 
accessibility  of  stafE  to  executive,  and  vice- 
versa,  and  a  well-trained  staff.  Services  should 
be  so  distributed  as  to  avoid  duplication  and 
clear  administrative  responsibilities  be  recog- 
nized. There  must  be  economical  expenditure 
of  funds — the  executive's  responsibility — well- 


developed  staff  relations,  and  carefully  culti- 
vated public  relations,  not  only  with  the  gen- 
eral public  and  supporters,  but  with  one's 
clients. 

The  lively  discussion  that  followed  focused 
on  whether  the  blind  or  the  sighted  worker 
was  the  better  for  initial  contact  with  a  newly 
blinded  person;  various  aspects  of  the  direct 
mail  appeal  for  support;  and  the  public  rela- 
tions value  of  direct  sales  of  blind-made  mer- 
chandise. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  two 
years:  Chairman,  Mr.  William  E.  Bartram, 
Manager,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Secretary,  Mr.  Milton  A.  Jahoda, 
Executive  Director,  Allen  County  League  for 
the  Blind,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.  D., 
(Chairman  of  the  Meeting) 


GROUP  B 

WINFIELD  S.  RUMSEY,  Secretary 

Director  of  Vocational  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Our  Chairman,  Dr.  Norman  M.  Yoder, 
District  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  asked  me 
to  convey  the  gratitude  of  the  officers  of 
Group  B  to  all  those  interested  people  who 
attended  our  meetings.  It  was  extremely 
gratifying  to  have  an  attendance  which  grew 
so  large  as  to  require  that  we  call  upon  our 
Secretary  General  for  help.  Our  room  was 
filled  to  overflowing  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Allen 
we  were  transferred  to  the  ballroom.  May  we 
express  the  hope  that  this  situation  will  con- 
tinue in  meetings  to  come. 

Our  speakers  presented  stimulating  papers 
which  resulted  in  spirited  discussions  in  our 
evening  session  on  the  subjects  of  employment 
opportunities,  placement  techniques,  optical 
aids  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  attempt 
to  summarize  these  papers  here,  and  since 
they  will  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
I  will  only  list  them  and  at  the  same  time  urge 
that  they  be  included  in  your,  'T  must  read 
that-"  list. 


We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  the  following  speak- 
ers, who  discussed  the  subjects  listed  with 
their  names: 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Psychologist  and  Co- 
Director,  Personnel  Research  and  Guidance 
Center,  Philedelphia,  Pa. 
Subject:    Counselling — Intentional  or  Un- 
intentional 

Major  General  Melvin  L.  Maas,  U.S.M.C.  Ret., 
Chairman,  President's  Commission  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
Subject:  The  Future  of  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind  in  the  U.  S.  [General  Maas  un- 
fortunately could  not  attend,  however  he 
forwarded  his  paper  to  be  read  to  the 
group.] 

Mr.  Lindsay  G.  Williamson,  National  Direc- 
tor of  Employment,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Subject:   Improved  Techniques  in  Placing 
the  Blind 
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Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Executive  Director, 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Subject:   Staffing  Agencies  with  Profession- 
ally Trained  Blind  Workers 

These  then  were  the  topics  which  gave  im- 
petus to  the  evening  session,  whose  partici- 
pants were  a  group  of  international  experts. 

Following  our  afternoon  meeting  a  business 
meeting  was  conducted,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  electing  a  Chairman  and  Secretary  for 


the  period  1955-57.  The  results  of  those  elec- 
tions: 

Chairman,  Vernon  Hull,  Area  Supervisor, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Richmond,  Virginia;  Secretary,  Win- 
field  S.  Rumsey,  Director  of  Vocational  Serv- 
ices, The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Winfield  S.  Rumsey 
Secretary 


GROUP  C 

*  HELEN  VARGO,  Secretary 

Special  Service  Worker  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 


Group  "C"  For  Home  Teachers  and  Social 
Workers  Other  Than  Home  Teachers  En- 
gaged in  Work  for  the  Blind,  met  in  the  Ball 
Room  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City, 
Canada,  Tuesday  morning,  June  21,  1955. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  progress 
report  on  the  survey  by  the  group  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  and  interest  in  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  the  diseases  and  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  presented  by  Robert  Langford, 
under  whose  chairmanship  the  survey  was 
conducted.  He  reported  that  the  survey  data 
along  with  a  recommendation  from  Group 
"C"  had  been  submitted  to  the  Hadley  School 
for  Blind,  and  within  the  next  few  months 
workers  could  expect  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  course  through  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Allen,  AAWB  Secretary  General,  also  re- 
ported that  the  course  would  be  available  in 
braille  and  clear  type. 

A  resolution  was  submitted  regarding  postal 
service  on  reading  material  for  the  blind, 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
convention  resolutions  committee. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  next  biennium:  Sarah  V.  Gissendan- 
ner.  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, was  re-elected  as  chairman;  and  Doro- 
thy Zerr,  Field  Representative  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania was  elected  to  serve  as  secretary. 
Then  three  papers  were  presented  on  the 
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theme:  A  Measuring  Rod  for  Professional 
Workers  with  the  Blind. 

Growth  and  Understanding  the  Non-Pro- 
fessional Blind  was  the  topic  of  a  paper  by 
Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary;  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visu- 
ally  Handicapped,   Richmond,   Virginia. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  three  important 
basic  points  in  developing  understanding  of 
client  problems  are:  Accepting  the  client  where 
you  find  him;  making  use  of  the  team  work 
approach;  recognizing  limitation.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  home  teaching  is  a  job  for 
specialists  and  he  urged  that  we  "define  our 
job;  prepare  well  for  it;  but  do  not  be  afraid 
to  recognize  our  limitations." 

A  Forward  Movement  in  Worker  Commun- 
ity Relations  was  the  topic  of  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  W.  E.  Milton,  Executive  Officer, 
Northern  Alberta,  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

In  summary  he  said  there  are  three  com- 
ponents of  worker  community  relations:  our 
attitudes;  attitudes  of  the  blind;  and  attitudes 
of  the  public. 

Measurments  of  our  Progressive  Develop- 
ment was  presented  by  Mary  K.  Bauman,  Psy- 
chologist and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Research 
and  Guidance  Center,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

She  urged  a  self  analysis  of  why  we  are  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  gave  these  three  ques- 
tions for  self  evaluation:  is  this  the  only  work 
we  can  get?  is  this  the  best  work  we  can  get? 
and  is  this  what  we  want  to  do? 
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The  session  was  concluded  with  a  report  by 
the  group  chairman,  Miss  Gissendanner,  on 
the  survey  to  develop  a  set  of  standards  for 
the  Home  Teaching  Profession.  She  read  the 
compilation  of  data  from  the  two  question- 
naires which  have  been  completed.  One  per- 
tained to  current  activities  of  home  teachers 
throughout  the  country;  and  the  other  was 
to  obtain  information  regarding  what  the 
home  teacher  thinks  her  activities  should  be. 
Following  the  reading  of  the  report  a  mo- 


tion was  carried  that  we  request  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  conduct  fur- 
ther research  to  develop  home  teaching  stand- 
ards, and  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  should  be  asked  to  have  two  repre- 
sentatives from  each  of  the  Home  Teacher 
Conferences  and  two  from  the  AAWB  Group 
"C"  to  serve  as  advisors. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Helen  Vargo, 
Secretary 


GROUP  D 

*  MRS.  A.  M.  DICKINSON,  Chairman 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  members  of  Group  D  assembled  for 
their  meeting  at  2  p.m.  on  June  21  in  Salon  4 
of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  in  Quebec. 

Feeling  sure  that  the  papers  to  be  read 
would  arouse  much  interest  and  discussion, 
and  fearing  that  our  time  might  run  out,  it 
was  decided  to  first  take  care  of  our  business. 
The  first  item  to  be  taken  care  of  was  the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  the  election  of  a 
Secretary  for  two  years  respectively.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond M.  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  111.  was  re- 
elected Chairman  of  the  Group,  and  Mrs. 
Myrtle  G.  White  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  was  elected 
Secretary.  Then  followed  a  short  report  by 
our  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr. 
Jake  Jacobson  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Our  program  consisted  of  a  symposium, 
subject  Need  the  Blind  be  a  Minority  Group, 
with  Mr.  C.  Coleman  Gates  of  Burlington, 
N.  C.  taking  the  afiirmative  side,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond M.  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  111.  the  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Gates  stated  that  although  many  blind 
people  succeed  as  individuals,  they  promote 
their  own  interests  and  public  education 
best  by  being  a  minority  group.  He  said 
that  they  themselves  can  best  tell  the  public 
what  they  need,  and  get  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. He  also  stated  that  many  blind  people 
would  have  little  or  no  social  life  if  they  did 
not  have  their  own  group  activities.  However, 
he  felt  that  blind  people  should  be  encour- 
aged not  to  be  exclusive. 


Visually  handicapped. 


Mr.  Dickinson  defined  minority  groups  as 
people  isolated  by  ties  of  language,  religion, 
or  common  descent,  and  strong  feelings  of 
difference.  He  stated  that  many  blind  people 
fall  into  such  similarly  isolated  groups,  feeling 
suppressed  and  misunderstood.  These  groups 
were  originally  created  by  society  for  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  by  the 
blind  people  themselves  to  help  each  other 
and  for  social  life.  He  added,  however,  that 
this  creates  barriers  between  blind  and  seeing 
people.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  people 
should  not  belong  to  any  one  group,  but 
should  vary  their  interests,  and  that  blind- 
ness should  be  considered  no  more  a  group 
characteristic  than  big  feet,  blue  eyes,  or  red 
hair.  He  stated  that  agencies  for  the  blind 
should  redefine  their  programs  to  fit  com- 
munity interests  and  encourage  community 
participation.  He  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  keeping  blind  people  in  sighted  groups, 
and  the  need  for  research  to  break  down  the 
minority  group. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  both  papers. 
Since  they  will  appear  in  full  in  the  proceed- 
ings, this  should  be  sufficient  to  interest  you 
in  reading  them. 

Then  followed  a  good  discussion  from  the 
floor,  with  both  participants  being  asked  and 
answering  many  questions.  The  size  of  the 
audience  and  its  participation  testified  to  the 
interest  shown  in  the  subject  chosen.  Our 
meeting  was   adjourned  at  4:30. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Augusta  M.  Dickinson 
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GROUP  E 

KATHRYN  C.  BARKHAUSEN,  Secretary 
Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 


Group  E,  consisting  of  Executive  Heads  of 
any  Commission  or  Association  doing  State- 
wide Work  for  the  Blind,  met  in  the  Commit- 
tee Room,  Chateau  Frontenac,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  125  persons,  Monday  evening, 
June  20,  1955. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  Patrem  of  Indiana,  opened 
tlie  meeting  promptly  at  eight  o'clock  and  ex- 
pressed the  regrets  of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Simmons, 
Chairman  of  this  Group,  for  being  unable  to 
be  present  but  he  arranged  for  Mr.  Patrem 
to  take  over  his  duties  at  this  meeting  which 
he  was  very  glad  to  do. 

The  topic  for  discussion  was  "The  Future 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
under  the  Provisions  of  Public  Law  565,  with 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Mr.  George  J. 
Emanuele  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  as  speakers 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Voorhees,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Spe- 
cialist, Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.  C,  sjaoke  on  Vocational  Training  and 
Placement  aspects.  He  said  that  training  and 
placement  have  been  basic  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation since  1920  and  from  then  until 
1943,  was  the  only  service  division  in  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program.  The  Barden- 
LaFollette  bill  added  physical  restoration  and 
provided  for  the  inclusion  of  agencies  serving 
the  blind  in  the  program  and  as  a  result,  a 
great  many  blind  people  have  been  rehabili- 
tated. We  realized  that  we  needed  more  to 
add  impetus,  solidarity  and  objectivity.  Then 
in  1954,  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  urged  the  expansion  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  set  as 
a  goal,  200,000  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons to  be  rehabilitated  by  1959.  This  means 
approximately  a   tripling  of   the  program. 

Under  Section  2  of  Public  Law  565,  Mr. 
Voorhees  said  there  is  provision  for  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  basic  support  of 
the  expanding  program.  Section  3  carries  pro- 
visions for  extension  and  improvement  pro- 
jects to  develop  broader  areas  of  the  program. 
States  can  take  advantage  of  these  provisions 
to  develop  organized,  identifiable  programs  in 


new  areas  of  training  and  placements.  The 
need  for  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  3,295  persons  who  were  placed  last  year, 
less  that  50%,  or  1,542  of  them  received  train- 
ing prior  to  placement.  Of  this  number  ap- 
proximately 50%  were  trained  in  established 
training  institutions  such  as  vocational  schools, 
business  schools  and  colleges.  This  remaining 
50%  were  trained  in  Workshops,  business  es- 
tablishments and  15%  were  classified  "as 
other". 

Mr.  Voorhees  said  it  is  important  to  note 
that  of  all  of  the  rehabilitation  services  for 
which  federal  matching  is  available,  training, 
guidance  and  placement  do  not  require  a 
means  test.  Another  provision  of  Public  Law 
565,  provides  funds  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  This  should  be  a  boon  to 
the  rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind  in 
helping  us  to  solve  the  numerous  problems  for 
which  we  need  answers.  For  example  he 
named  the  following  three  projects  for  which 
grants  have  been  made: 

1.  A  study  of  greenhouse  operations  which 
can  be  performed  without  sight  in  order 
to  further  employment  opportunities  in 
commercial  greenhouses. 

2.  A  study  to  determine  the  type  of  jiro- 
fessional  persons  employed  by  agencies 
serving  the  blind  as  well  as  job  descrip- 
tions. 

3.  A  pilot  project  on  industrial  home  work. 

Mr.  Voorhees  said  the  new  law  also  provides 
for  the  establishment,  under  certain  provi- 
sions, of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work- 
shops. This  should  be  of  real  importance  in 
making  a  broader  range  of  adjustment  serv- 
ices available  to  a  larger  number  of  blind 
people  and  assist  them  in  their  preparation 
for  training  and  placement.  Training  and 
Traineeships  are  also  made  available  for  as- 
sisting the  staffs  of  agencies  serving  the  blind, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  planning  to  enter 
the  field.  Specialized  courses  are  planned  next 
year  for  counselors  having  responsibility  for 
rural  placements. 

Another  training  course  to  be  offered  by 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
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New  York,  will  provide  qualified  individuals 
with  an  overall  orientation  to  the  services  im- 
portant to  vocational  rehabilitation.  This 
course  is  planned  to  cover  a  twenty  weeks 
period  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  offered 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Plans  are  also 
being  considered  for  a  course  in  placement  in 
competitive  occupations.  These  plans  are  still 
in  the  embryonic  stage  but  it  is  hoped  they 
can  be  completed  in  time  to  sponsor  such  a 
course  by  next  spring. 

Mr.  Voorhees,  in  conclusion,  said  the  appli- 
cation of  these  provisions  of  the  new  law 
concerning  training  and  placement  services, 
should  result  in  a  material  expansion  of  the 
program  across  the  country. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  George  J.  Emanuele, 
Director,  Medical  and  Social  Services,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida,  spoke 
on  the  Medical  and  Social  aspects  of  Public 
Law  565. 

He  said  in  giving  recognition  to  those  in- 
strumental in  passing  Public  Law  113  and  its 
liberal  interpretation,  that  this  law  has  be- 
come the  basis  of  sound  rehabilitation  prin- 
ciples upon  which  present  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture are  being  developed.  Now,  Public  Law 
565  broadens  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  provide  federal  funds  that  could 
be  used  in  part  to  meet  most  of  the  services 
needed  to  achieve  successful  rehabilitation.  It 
permits  in  a  documented  language  the  pool- 
ing of  the  community  resources,  utilization  of 
professional  personnel  skilled  in  the  tech- 
niques of  rehabilitation  and  the  training  of 
personnel  in  methods  of  rehabilitation.  The 
definition  of  rehabilitation  services  was  broad- 
ened under  this  new  law  after  considerable 
research,  which  revealed: 

1.  That  Public  Law  113  was  a  limited  pro- 
gram and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
disabled  population  still  need  help. 

2.  That  the  allotment  of  a  greater  amount 
of  federal  funds  would  directly  influence 
the  growth  and  quality  of  services  that 
may  be  available  through  state  agencies. 

3.  That  there  existed  a  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  skilled  in  phases  of 
rehabilitation  techniques  including  thera- 
pists, psychologists,  social  workers  and 
others. 

4.  A  need  for  training  professional  person- 
nel in   the  techniques  of  rehabilitation 


including  physicians,  social  workers  and 
others. 

5.  A  need  for  rehabilitation  facilities  in- 
cluding hospitals  skilled  in  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  chronically  ill,  the  need 
for  nursing  homes,  convalescent  centers 
and  other  facilities. 

6.  A  need  for  growth  and  expansion  of 
local  resources  and  institutions  concerned 
with  phases  of  rehabilitation  and  for 
them  to  assist  in  providing  services  and 
to  train  personnel. 

Mr.  Emanuele  said  it  is  anticipated  that 
200,000  disabled  persons  will  be  rehabilitated 
by  1959.  If  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  total  who  will  be  rehabilitated  re- 
mains the  same,  then  we  can  expect  approxi- 
mately 18,000  of  those  rehabilitated  will  be 
visually  impaired,  which  seems  incredibly 
high.  He  said  that  the  majority  of  state  di- 
rectors for  the  blind  feel  that  while  the  nu- 
merical goal  may  be  correct,  the  time  table 
his  been  unrealistically  and  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished. The  achieved  goal,  however,  may 
reach  reality  a  few  years  later  than  1959,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Emanuele  reported  that  in  Public  Law 
565  under  "Eligibility",  repeated  reference  is 
made  to  "functional  limitation  resulting  from 
such  disability  .  .  ."  and,  "eligibility  based 
upon  .  .  .  resulting  functional  limitation  .  .  .". 
Determination  of  functional  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  disability  and  it  being  "sub- 
stantial limitation  in  activities"  or  "handi- 
capped to  unemployment",  is  now  required 
under  Public  Law  565. 

Under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  "Case 
Study  and  Diagnosis"  under  Public  Law  565, 
it  states  "which  provides  .  .  .  through  diag- 
nostic study  .  .  .  which  will  consist  of  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  pertinent  medical, 
social,  psychological  factors  in  the  case",  which 
endorses  that  which  has  been  in  practice  in 
securing  necessary  data  in  completing  the 
evaluation. 

The  third  and  last  speaker  was  Mr.  H.  B. 
Aycock,  Chief,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Aycock  prefaced  his  subject  by  making 
a  few  comments  on  the  aspects  of  Public  Law 
565,    which,    he   said,    provides    a    legislative 
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formula  for  allocation  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation funds  to  the  states,  thus  eliminating 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  previous  years 
in  the  equitable  distribution  of  available 
funds  to  state  agencies.  He  said  the  appropri- 
ations have  not  been  up  to  the  authorized 
amounts,  primarily  because  state  funds  avail- 
able are  not  adequate  to  earn  the  full  au- 
thorization. Appropriate  language,  however, 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  funds  in  an 
amount  larger  than  the  appropriation,  thus 
enabling  adequate  federal  funds  to  date  for 
matching  available  state  funds.  The  amend- 
ment greatly  broadens  the  definition  of  re- 
habilitation services  and  authorizes  in  addi- 
tion to  specific  services  mentioned  "any  other 
goods  and  services  necessary"  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  disabled. 

Mr.  Aycock  went  back  to  the  year  1915 
when  the  first  vending  stand  was  established 
in  New  York.  Then  by  the  1920's,  a  number 
of  states  were  established  vending  stands.  But, 
he  said,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  that  the  cen- 
tralized control  system  of  vending  stands  was 
established  in  1926.  Then  in  1936  the  74th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  which  provided  for  vend- 
ing stands  to  be  operated  by  the  blind  in 
federal  buildings.  In  1943,  the  Barden-LaFol- 
lette  bill,  known  as  Public  Law  113,  provided 
the  legal  basis  for  the  creation  of  strong 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Then  in  1946,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram was  transferred  form  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. Soon  thereafter,  it  was  further  expanded 
by  the  Business  Enterprise  program  in  which 
was  provided  federal  funds  for  establishing 
vending  stands. 

Vending  Machines  presented  a  threat  to 
this  program  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  amendment  contained  in  Public  Law 
565.  The  principal  provisions  contained  in 
the  amendment,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Extension  of  the  preference  from  build- 
ings to  federal  proporties. 

2.  The  requirement  that  the  head  of  each 
federal  agency  and  department  in  con- 
trol of  federal  properties,  issue  regula- 
tions after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to 


assure  the  preference  for  licensed  blind 
persons  in  the  operation  of  vending 
stands  on  federal  property  including  the 
assignment  of  income  from  competing 
vending  machines. 

3.  Limiting  the  amount  of  funds  that  may 
be  set  aside  from  the  operation  of  vend- 
ing stands  to  the  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
welfare  to  be  necessary  for  the: 

a.  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
equipment; 

b.  purchase  of  new  equipment; 

c.  management  services; 

d.  assuring  a  fair  minimum  return  to 
operators,  and; 

e.  authorizes,  at  the  state's  discretion, 
ownership  of  equipment  and  stock 
by  the  operators. 

4.  Provision  of  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  of  any  licensee  dissatisfied  with 
any  action  arising  from  the  operation  or 
administration  of  the  program. 

5.  The  termination  of  present  designations 
of  state  licensing  agencies  on  July  1,  1955, 
and  the  requirement  of  new  applications 
and  designations. 

Mr.  Aycock  said  the  amendments  are  more 
specific  than  the  original  Act  and  will  re- 
quire considerable  changes  in  the  operation 
in  several  of  the  state  programs.  The  principal 
changes  will  be  in  relation  to  the  setting  aside 
of  funds,  provision  for  ownership  of  stock 
and  equipment,  and  the  financial  participa- 
tion of  operators. 

Funds  are  made  available  under  Public  Law 
565  for  financing  the  equipment  and  original 
stock  for  stands. 

As  to  the  future,  the  amendments  and  the 
required  preference  should,  in  the  next  few 
years,  double  the  number  of  vending  stands 
from  the  present  1600,  slightly  more  than 
one- third  of  which  are  on  federal  properties. 

The  need  for  preparing  through  adequate 
rehabilitation  services  and  training,  a  large 
number  of  vending  stand  operators  is  urgent. 
There  is  need  also  for  more  and  better  train- 
ing facilities,  procedures  and  techniques,  as 
well  as  improved  supervision  and  manage- 
ment services. 

The  Vending  Stand  program  is  one  of  the 
best  public  relations  media  in  work  for  the 
blind. 
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The  amendments  to  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act  offer  great  opportunities  for  the 
future  and  place  great  responsibility  on  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  administering  this 
program. 

Mr.  Phillip  N.  Harrison  moved  that  the 
members  of  Group  E  extend  to  Mr.  Aycock 
a  vote  of  confidence  as  Chief  of  Services  to 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried. 


Election  of  officers  was  held  and  the  folloAV- 
ing  were  unanimously  elected: 

Board  Member  (4  year  term)  W.  Howard 

Patrem,  of  Indiana 
Chairman  (2  year  term)  Howard  H.  Hansen, 

of  South  Dakota 
Secretary    (2    year   term)    Mrs.    Kathryn   C. 

Barkhausen,  of  Colorado 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Secretary 


GROUP  F 

*  EUGENE  D.  MORGRET,  Secretary 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present 
the  highlights  of  those  papers  presented  at 
the  Group  F.  session  held  Monday  June  21, 
1955,  with  the  hope  that  information  given 
here  will  encourage  reading  of  the  papers 
which  are  printed  in  entirety  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  papers  presented  were  as  follows: 

"Progress  Report  on  Study  of  Criteria  and 
Standards  for  the  Ideal  Agency,"  Alexander 
F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Community  Plan- 
ning, American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York. 

As  a  result  of  the  material  presented  in 
Group  F.  sessions  in  1953  and  1954,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  making  a  study  of  Criteria 
and  Standards  for  the  Ideal  Agency. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Handel's  report  was  to 
indicate  to  the  Convention  the  progress  made 
in  this  study.  Mr.  Handel  pointed  out  that 
the  Foundation  is  starting  to  develop  infor- 
mation along  three  important  lines  on  this 
study,  as  follows:  (a)  Vocational  Service,  (b) 
Recreational  and  Social  Group  Service.  On 
these  two  points  Mr.  Handel  has  secured  the 
assistance  of  outstanding  professors  of  Colum- 
bia University,  (c)  A  study  of  Personnel  Stand- 
ards and  Practices.  This  will  be  accomplished 
with  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Handel  hopes  that  the  1956  session  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  will  enable  him  to  report  some 
findings  and  recommendations  on  these  three 
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phases,  which   comprise  important  parts  of 
an  ideal  agency. 

We  are  quite  certain  from  information 
given  us  by  Mr.  Handel  that  a  much  needed 
basis  will  be  established  to  help  develop 
standards  in  our  fields,  which  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  non-existent. 

"Golf  for  the  Blind  and  Demonstration," 
Charles  E.  Tooth,  President,  Canadian 
Blind  Golfers  Association. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Tooth  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  how  the  blind  can  play 
golf  and  told  the  group  what  the  game  means 
to  the  individual  blind  person. 

Through  a  friend,  Mr.  Tooth  started  to 
play  golf  in  1937. 

In  1945  the  first  Canadian  tournament  for 
blind  golfers  was  held  and  in  1946  the  first 
international  tournament  was  held  in  Detroit 
between  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
teams. 

Today  there  is  a  Canadian  blind  golfers 
association  as  well  as  a  blind  golfers  associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  an  international 
blind  golfers  association  of  which  Mr.  Tooth 
is  the  President. 

In  Canada,  with  only  one  adult  agency  for 
the  blind  doing  the  majority  of  the  work,  this 
athletic  activity  has  proven  to  be  a  wonderful 
public  relations  medium.  The  international 
meets  are  now  sponsored  by  the  House  of 
Seagram. 

The  C.N.I.B.  and  Cooperation  Between  Na- 
tional Agences,"  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Man- 
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aging  Director,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Colonel  Baker  presented  a  history  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  indicating  that 
their  growth  and  progress  over  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  capitalized,  as  well  they 
should,  on  the  errors  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1916  the  Blind  of  Canada  were  served 
by  five  schools,  one  small  library  and  three 
workshops  for  the  blind.  In  1917  the  C.N.I.B. 
received  its  charter  and  established  its  Na- 
tional office  and  first  work  shop  in  Toronto. 

By  1933  this  organization  was  serving  all  of 
Canada  and  covering  all  phases  of  the  adult 
program. 

Like  the  United  States,  the  rehabilitation 
phase  of  the  program  has  just  gotten  under 
way  and  it  was  not  until  1951  that  Canada 
had  a  national  rehabilitation  law. 

Today  the  C.N.I.B.  serves  the  blind  of  all 
ages  and  groups  from  the  preschool  blind  to 
the  aged  blind  unable  to  work. 

Along  in  the  1940's,  C.N.I.B.  found  that 
some  of  the  services  which  it  needed  were 
available  from  other  agencies  serving  handi- 
capped groups.  They  sent  out  a  simple  ques- 
tionnaire to  such  agencies  and  after  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  the  work  which  each 
agency  was  performing,  have  today  a  smoothly 
working,  coordinated  program,  in  which 
C.N.I.B.  have  at  their  call  the  services  of  other 
agencies  and  at  the  same  time  have  their 
services  to  offer  to  clients  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Tuberculosis,  etc. 

"Value  of  Vocational  Counselling,  Agencies 
for  the  Adult  Blind  and  Schools,"  Robert 
H.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Thompson's  paper  gave  a  clear  idea  of 
what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  through  the 
counselling  of  school  students  by  the  use  of 
rehabilitation  counsels. 

While  the  facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's paper  apply  mostly  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri the  same  results  would  be  applicable  to 
any  region.  As  this  paper  indicates,  the  prog- 
ress is  slow,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1948 
only  209  students  received  counselling  and  in 
1953.  fi^^  years  later,  this  increased  to  273. 


Such  counselling  should  avoid  errors  in 
choosing  of  vocations  which  could  occur  as 
a  result  of  a  student's  likes  or  dislikes,  his 
natural  aptitude  or  his  local  environment. 

I  would  heartily  recommend  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  conducting  of  schools  as  well 
as  the  vocational  rehabilitation  directors  read 
this  paper  as  it  contains  many  good  sugges- 
tions for  the  development  and  carrying  on  for 
the  counselling  of  school  students. 

"Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom," 
John  E,  Jarvis,  International  Correspondent, 
The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England. 

Mr.  Jarvis'  paper  on  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  most  interesting.  It 
is  just  too  bad  that  he  was  not  here  in  Quebec 
to  deliver  the  paper  as  it  covers  all  phases  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  from  preschool  blind 
children  through  relief  of  the  aged  blind  and 
indicates  that  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
same  problems  as  we  in  North  America.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  points  of  Mr.  Jarvis'  paper 
were — 

That  they  will  have  this  fall,  five  schools 
for  the  preschool  blind,  the  majority  of  which 
are  the  result  of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  How- 
ever, he  seems  to  feel  that  the  peak  of  this 
cause  of  blindness  has  been  passed,  at  least  in 
Great  Britain.  He  states  that  90%  of  the  pre- 
school  blind  children  are   totally  blind. 

In  their  schools  for  the  blind  child  they 
too  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  child  in  the  residential  school 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  segregation. 

They  have  one  phase  of  education  of  the 
blind  child — that  of  a  school  for  children  with 
additional  handicaps.  This  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  step. 

Another  phase  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  the  experimental  center  for  assessment  of 
the  adolescent.  This  phase  of  the  program  is 
an  effort  to  point  out  to  the  blind  student 
the  possibilities  of  employment  outside  of 
sheltered  workshops.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  number  of  blind  entering  sheltered  work- 
shops has  been  exceeded  by  the  number  of 
blind  adults  placed  in  competitive  industry 
and  professions. 

In  1952  of  1,000  placed  in  industry,  500  were 
telephone  operators  and  about  -i/^  of  this 
number  employed  in  stenographic  position. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  figure  and  one  on 
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which  I  beheve  the  rehabilitation  forces  in 
the  United  States  at  least  could  make  some 
studies. 

Mr.  Jarvis  points  out  that  there  should  be 
more  study  and  experimentation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  processes  and  articles  pro- 
duced in  the  sheltered  shops.  This  sounds 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 

Another  point  of  similarity  between  their 
problems  and  ours  is  that  of  home  teaching 
and  aid  to  the  blind.  They  seem  to  have  al- 
most the  same  problems  as  those  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend this  paper  in  the  proceedings  to  all  of 
you. 


The  election  of  officers  of  Group  F.  was 
held  with  the  following  resits: 

Representative  on  Board  of  Directors  of 
Group  F.  for  four  years — Mr.  Milton  Johnson 
of  The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  two-year  terms:  Eugene  D.  Morgret, 
Assistant  Manager,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  Vice  President  of  See- 
ing Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Secretary. 

Respectfully    submitted 
Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Secretary 


GROUP  G 

*  WILLIAM  G.  ALLEN,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
Austin,  Texas 


The  following  papers  were  presented: 

'Taith  in  the  Future,"  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Quimby  emphasized  the  changing  na- 
ture of  our  time.  "The  complicated  social 
structure  of  today"  he  said,  "creates  demands 
upon  our  schools  which  were  unknown  .  .  . 
thirty  years  ago.  Leaders  in  our  field  have 
recognized  these  changes.  But  only  rather 
recently  have  these  unmet  needs  become  com- 
mon knowledge." 

To  prepare  a  child  to  meet  today's  prob- 
lems requires  the  full  use  of  all  our  resources, 
with  parents,  teachers,  houseparents,  place- 
ment agents,  vocational  counsellors,  adminis- 
trators and  the  pupils  working  together  for  a 
common  goal. 

Dr.  Quimby  emphasized  that  we  must  have 
"a  ruling  principle  for  the  conduct  of  life 
and  education.  This  principle  should  be  plas- 
tic and  experimental,  never  rigid  or  dogmatic. 
.  .  .  The  best  possible  for  all  visually  handi- 
capped students  must  be  our  goal." 

"Better  Community  Planning  for  the  Pre- 
school Blind  Child,"  Miss  Marian  Held, 
The  Lighthouse,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Held  reported  that  The  Lighthouse 
began  its  program  for  small  children  at  its 
headquarters  in  1928,  and  has  expanded  its 
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services  as  the  need  for  them  grew.  A  second 
nursery  school  was  opened  a  year  ago  in 
quarters  provided  by  Temple  Isaiah  in  Forest 
Hills,  New  York,  to  care  for  children  from 
Queens  County. 

In  the  late  Fall  of  1954  a  third  school  was 
opened,  this  time  in  a  room  in  Public  School 
133  in  Queens  County.  Eight  children  at- 
tended, and  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
ten  when  the  new  term  opens. 

Miss  Held  described  this  as  a  "semi-inte- 
grated" program  with  all  the  advantages  of 
their  previously  established  schools,  but  with 
the  important  additional  advantages  of  a  lo- 
cation within  the  structure  of  the  New  York 
City  Public  School  System. 

There  were  approximately  sixty  persons 
present  and  a  number  of  questions  were  asked. 
Those  addressed  to  Dr.  Quimby  dealt  mainly 
with  teaching  travel  techniques,  while  Miss 
Held  was  asked  for  further  information  about 
her  nursery  schools. 

The  following  were  elected  to  represent 
Group  G:  Chairman  for  two  years,  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  Massachusetts;  Secretary  for 
two  years.  Dr.  Charles  Buell,  California; 
Board  Member  for  four  years.  Dr.  Neal 
Quimby,  New  Mexico. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  G.  Allen 
Chairman 
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GROUP  H 

NELSON  H.  COON,  Secretary 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


As  usual  the  attendance  at  this  meeting  was 
much  beyond  the  normal  membership,  many 
home  teachers  attending  because  the  entire 
discussion  centered  around  cooperation  be- 
tween the  libraries  and  the  home  teacher.  It 
was  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this  subject 
was  chosen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
paper  brought  out  that  1955  is  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  beginnings  of  home 
teaching  in  England  (as  the  brain  child  of 
the  inventor  of  Moon-type). 

All  of  the  nine  short  papers  pointed  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  were  libraries  highly 
important  to  the  teacher  but  that  most  of  the 
early  impetus  for  the  work  came  from  the 
printers  or  distributors  of  embossed  books. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  meeting  had 
been  carefully  planned  by  the  Chairman, 
Donald  G.  Patterson,  to  include  consideration 
of  every  possible  facet  of  the  many  problems 
jointly  faced  by  readers,  teachers  and  librar- 
ians and  many  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
found  in  the  papers  which  are  to  be  printed 
in  the  report.  I  recommend  them  to  your 
reading.  Principally  you  will  find  that  there 
are  no  points  of  basic  disagreement  but  only 
many  minor  problems  and  annoying  difficul- 
ties that  are  inherent  in  the  handling  of 
men,  machines  and  money. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  time  there  was  less 


discussion  than  usual  and  this  only  on  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  talking  book 
machines  (or  at  least  an  improvement  to  make 
their  use  easier  for  the  aged  blind).  In  fact 
one  could  say  that  every  word  spoken  was 
concerned  with  the  question  of  making  the 
lives  of  the  visually  handicapped  education- 
ally more  stimulating  and  happy  through  the 
vicarious  pleasure  to  be  found  in  books. 

A  resolution  was  proposed  by  Juliet  Bindt 
relative  to  the  matter  of  asking  the  U.S.  postal 
authorities  to  make  possible  the  pick-up  of 
packages  of  reading  matter  sent  by  readers  to 
the  libraries.  Group  H  on  proper  motion  went 
on  record  as  recommending  to  the  Association 
that  such  a  resolution  be  endorsed. 

Following  the  presentation  of  papers,  and 
short  discussion  the  22  members  present  went 
into  business  session  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Board  Members  from  Group  H. 
(four-year  term),  Donald  G.  Patterson  of  the 
Library  of  Congress;  Chairman  for  two  years. 
Nelson  Coon,  Librarian,  Perkins  Institution; 
Secretary  for  two  years,  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  adjourned  promptly  at  5  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Nelson  Coon 
Secretary 


GROUP  I 

W.  J.  STRICKLAND,  Chairman 

Business  Enterprise  Representative,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  meeting  of  Group  I  was  held  in  the 
Committee  Room  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
Hotel,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man at  2:00  P.M.,  June  20,  1955. 

Members  and  visitors  were  made  welcome 
in  a  few  remarks  by  the  Chairman  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  presented  the 
Moderator  for  the  Session,  Mr.  Douglas  R. 
Strong,  C.N.I.B. 

During  the  meeting  the  following  papers 


were  presented,  and  were  received  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm: 

"The  Value  of  a  Business  Enterprise  Program 
to  the  Overall  Employment  Program  for 
the  Blind,  and  to  the  Individual  Blind  Per- 
son." Mr.  P.  E.  StoUery,  Special  Placement 
Officer,  C.N.I.B.,  presented  his  talk  on  this 
subject  ably  and  effectively. 

"The  Value  of  a  Progressive  Business  Enter- 
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prise  Department  in  a  Well-Integrated  Pro- 
gram for  the  Blind."  This  subject  was  well 
covered  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Sparks,  Supervisor, 
Field  Services,  Ottawa  Division,  C.N.I.B. 
"Value  of  Retail  System  of  Control  of  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  as  Operated  in  Canada," 
and  "Value  of  Well  Organized  Supervision 
of  a  Business  Enterprise."  These  two  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  Mr.  William  Don- 
aldson, Operations  Supervisor,  Canteens 
and   Cafeterias,   Quebec  Division,   C.N.I.B. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prepared  program, 
a  discussion  period  of  the  subjects  presented 
was  entered  into  with  full  audience  partici- 
pation. This  proved  to  be  lively,  interesting, 
and  very  informative. 

I  would  be  doing  the  persons  who  prepared 
and  presented  these  papers  an  injustice  by 
singling  out  a  few  of  their  remarks  and  ex- 
pressions in  this  summary. 


Therefore,  I  urge  each  of  you  to  read  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  these  papers 
in  their  entirety. 

In  an  election  held  immediately  after  the 
program,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Director  for  four  years,  Gordon  L.  Joyner, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped; Chairman  for  two  years,  by  re-elec- 
tion, W.  J.  Strickland,  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  Secretary  for  two 
years,  Walter  G.  Phillips,  Supervisor  of  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  Oklahoma. 

The  group  expressed  their  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Douglas  R. 
Strong  while  he  was  serving  as  Director  of  the 
Group. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  J.  Strickland, 
Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

*  CHARLES  BUELL,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director 

California  School  for  the  Blind 
Berkeley,  California 


The  President  of  the  AAWB  appointed  this 
committee  in  1954.  The  Committee  immedi- 
ately started  to  distribute  a  newsletter  to 
nearly  100  subscribers.  This  publication  has 
done  much  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences 
among  people  in  the  field  of  recreation  for 
blind  adults. 

During  its  first  year  of  existence  the  Recre- 
ation Committee  initiated,  completed  and  ap- 
praised a  national  survey  on  organized  recre- 
ational activities  and  problems  of  agencies 
serving  blind  adults.  It  is  hoped  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  AAWB  will  clear  this  in- 
formation so  it  may  be  published  in  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  where  it  will  draw 
widespread  attention  to  recreation  and  its 
importance  in  the  lives  of  blind  individuals. 

After  reviewing  the  results  of  the  survey 
the  Committee  believes  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  universal  importance  of  pro- 
viding and  encouraging  recreation  for  blind 
adults.  A  high  percentage  of  blind  people 
need  and  receive  social  rehabilitation  through 
recreation.    The    Committee    would    like    to 
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emphasize  this  point  and  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  workers  coming  in  contact  with 
the  blind. 

The  survey  also  identified  the  most  wide- 
spread problems  in  recreation  for  the  blind. 
Now  that  these  are  known  the  Committee  and 
workers  for  the  blind  can  better  direct  their 
efforts.  These  problems  must  be  solved  so 
that  recreation  can  assume  its  proper  place 
of  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  above  on  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, three  papers  were  presented  by  the 
following:  Mr.  Maurice  Case  of  the  New 
York  Lighthouse  spoke  on  Recreation  at  the 
Lighthouse,  Mr.  Kenneth  Herbert  presented  a 
paper  on  The  Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Buell  gave  a  paper  on  The 
Results  of  the  Recreation  Study.  Following 
the  presentation  of  papers,  a  question  and 
answer  period  was  conducted  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Fuller  R.  Hale,  as  moder- 
ator. 

The  meeting  of  the  Recreation  Committee 
here  in  Quebec  was  largely  devoted  to  a  dis- 
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cussion  of  overcoming  problems  in  the  field. 
There  were  fifty  persons  in  attendance  and  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  evident. 

The  group  was  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  should  make  the 
Recreation  Committee  a  permanent  part  of 
the  AAWB.  Many  of  the  members  expressed 
a  desire  to  form  a  regular  section  in  this  field. 


Recreation  for  the  blind  is  now  quite  wide- 
spread, but  more  expansion  is  desirable  along 
with  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram. Your  committee  hopes  to  make  some 
definite  contributions  along  these  lines. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Charles  Buell 


MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 

National  Music  Consultant,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  your 
Standing  Committee  on  music  held  its  annual 
general  meeting  in  salon  no.  4  of  our  con- 
ference hotel  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June 
23rd  with  an  attendance  of  approximately 
fifty. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Ramsay  of 
Newcastle,  New  Brunswick,  entitled  "Oppor- 
tunities for  blind  musicians  in  small  com- 
munities." Mr.  Ramsey  deplores  the  fact  that 
only  a  small  number  of  musicians  who  gradu- 
ate from  residential  schools  for  the  blind  se- 
cure permanent  employment.  He  stated  that 
there  are  unlimited  opportunities  for  blind 
musicians  especially  in  small  communities.  Mr. 
Ramsey  described  his  successful  experiments 
in  public  school  music  in  his  community 
which  is  gradually  gaining  wide  recognition 
because  of  his  success  in  the  entry  of  his 
classes  in  local  music  festivals.  Mr.  Ramsey 
has  also  successfully  presented  his  students  on 
local  radio  programmes. 

Mr.  Ramsey  stated  that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed blind  musicians  must  have  faith  in  them- 
selves, faith  in  their  students  and  faith  in 
God. 

The  second  item  on  the  programme  was  a 
paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Beetz,  Director 
of  the  Lighthouse  Music  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  As  Mr.  Beetz  was  unable  to  be  present 
his  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Edith  Simpson. 
This  paper  dealt  with  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Lighthouse  Music 
School  which  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Beetz  stated 
that  it  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
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entire  United  States;  and  that  its  reputation 
is  constantly  widening.  It  has  recently  been 
recognized  by  the  New  York  state  board  of 
regents  as  a  center  where  examinations  in 
comprehensive  music  may  be  given  to  blind 
students.  Credits  from  these  examinations 
may  be  applied  to  their  school  requirements. 

R.C.A.  Victor  has  made  a  recording  of 
Christmas  carols  rendered  by  their  women's 
choir  which  has  been  sold  throughout  the 
country.  A  number  of  students  have  chosen 
music  as  their  career.  The  curriculum  of  this 
school  includes  piano,  organ,  violin,  clarinet, 
saxophone  and  trumpet,  singing,  Braille  nota- 
tion, staff  notation  and  ear  training,  and  all 
branches  in  the  theory  of  music.  The  cur- 
riculum also  includes  piano,  string,  and  wood- 
wind ensembles,  a  teacher's  training  work- 
shop on  contemporary  music,  etc.,  languages, 
posture,  etc. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  papers 
Harry  J.  Ditzler,  musical  director  of  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  led  a  discussion 
which  was  based  on  the  recent  Paris  music 
conference,  and  since.  It  was  centered  around 
the  new  music  manual  currently  being  pre- 
pared by  H.  W.  Spanner  of  London,  England. 
It  also  included  the  revisions  enacted  by  the 
Paris  conference,  and  a  pending  issue  desig- 
nated as  "Note  for  note,"  proposed  inde- 
pendently by  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  Spain  and  Mexico  jointly.  This 
plan  involves  the  elimination  of  so-called  in- 
tervals using  in  their  stead  notes  written  in 
the  lower  cell  as  indicating  chords.  The  idea 
was  so  revolutionary  that  the  conference 
agreed  to  study  the  matter  further,  with  the 
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various  delegations  reporting  their  findings  in 
due  course,  whereupon  the  advisability  of 
such  changes  could  be  determined.  Mr.  Ditzler 
was  recently  informed  that  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  London, 
England  is  nearing  completion  of  a  brochure 
of  the  proposed  plan  along  with  samples  of 
music  written  in  this  form.  This  information 
will  be  distributed  to  schools  as  Mr.  Ditzler 
interprets  the  information  in  the  very  near 
future.  Obviously  this  phase  of  the  new  man- 
ual will  be  held  up  until  the  findings  perti- 
nent to  note  for  note  are  reported  and  tabu- 
lated. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21st  at  4:30  P.M.  your 
standing  Committee  on  Music  held  its  an- 
nual business  meeting,  and  discussed  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  general  meeting  of 
our  committee  at  the  1956  A.A.W.B.  confer- 
ence. These  plans  will  be  announced  in  due 
course.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  years 
ago  we  conducted  a  survey  of  music  and  piano 
tuning  as  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  for  the 
success  of  which  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 


Connie  Anderson  of  Columbus,  Ohio  for  the 
time  and  effort  expended  on  this  project. 
During  the  ensuing  months  we  will  attempt 
to  conduct  a  similar  survey  with  respect  to 
at  least  a  cross  section  of  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  respectfully  solicit  your  coopera- 
tion in  this  effort.  We  firmly  believe  that 
many  agencies  for  the  blind  are  as  yet  not 
fully  aware  of  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  field  of  music  for  those  of  our  blind 
musicians  and  piano  tuners  who  possess  the 
necessary  training  and  qualifications,  and 
trust  that  the  information  gleaned  from  our 
survey  may  prove  sufficiently  favorable  as  re- 
gards the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results 
by  those  agencies  which  include  music  and 
piano  tuning  in  the  sum  total  of  their  serv- 
ices to  selected  clients  to  induce  other  agen- 
cies who  do  not  include  music  or  piano  tun- 
ing in  their  sphere  of  activities  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  of  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Herbert  C.  Treneer 
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MEANS  AND  ENDS  IN  DIRECT  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE 

*  MISS  ETHEL  HEEREN,  Supervisor  of  Training 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 


Chicago,  Illinois 


If  we  ask  what  is  the  major  end  or  purpose 
in  work  for  blind  people  to  which  everything 
else  is  pointed  we  find  ourselves  in  some  diffi- 
culty. If  we  say  it  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  people  we  simply  hide  the  problem  in 
the  confusion  over  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rehabilitation.  If  we  say  it  is  to  further  the 
happiness  or  the  welfare  of  blind  people  we 
are  using  terms  which  are  important  but 
which  do  not  carry  enough  specific  meaning 
to  give  significant  help  in  directing  our  ac- 
tivities. Any  useful  statement  of  the  major 
end  or  purpose  should  be  useful  as  a  criterion 
to  judge  the  means  we  employ  to  accomplish 
the  purpose.  The  most  useful  statement  of 
the  end  or  purpose  of  all  work  with  blind 
people  can,  I  think,  be  put  in  the  following 
simple  words:  The  major  purpose  in  work 
for  blind  people  is  to  provide  every  help 
and  stimulation  possible  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  using  their  own  abilities. 

Two  general  considerations  should  be  noted 
about  this  statement  before  we  see  how  it 
works  in  specific  areas  of  service.  The  state- 
ment recognizes  clearly  that  the  blind  people 
are  primary,  the  agencies  secondary,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  blind  people  do  things  for 
themselves  and  the  agencies  are  there  only  to 
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help  them  do  things  for  themselves.  In  the 
second  place,  the  statement  is  free  from  all 
moral  connotations  so  the  agencies  are  not 
the  moral  guardians  or  censors  of  blind  peo- 
ple. Blind  people  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  usual  moral  pressures  of  a  society.  But, 
and  this  is  very  important,  agencies  for  blind 
people  have  no  peculiar  moral  responsibility 
to  make  blind  people  conform  to  their  image 
of  morality.  An  illustration  perhaps  will  help 
make  the  point  a  little  clearer.  Drinking  of 
intoxicating  liquor  within  reason  is  widely 
accepted.  Moderate  drinking  by  a  blind  per- 
son may  be  unwise  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  finances  but  this  is  not  a  moral  problem 
even  though  the  agency  may  be  operated  by 
teetotalers.  A  moderate  drinker  who  wants 
to  stop  drinking  because  of  the  financial  drain 
may  be  greatly  hindered  rather  than  helped 
by  the  agency  trying  by  action  or  attitude  to 
translate  his  practical  problem  into  a  prob- 
lem of  morals. 

Every  action  taken  by  an  agency  should  be 
a  means  to  accomplish  the  main  purpose. 
Those  actions  can  be  most  effective  only  when 
the  main  purpose  is  constantly  in  view.  The 
difference  in  effectiveness  stems  from  the  in- 
creasing insight  of  the  staff  persons  and  from 
the  difference  in  attitude  that  comes  as  they 
always  keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  all 
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our  work  is  to  assist  blind  people  in  develop- 
ing and  using  their  own  abilities. 

Let's  see,  first,  how  this  works  in  the  teach- 
ing of  braille.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  braille  and  a  way  of  teach- 
ing braille.  When  these  are  mastered  the 
teacher  can  be  in  a  very  comfortable  position. 
He  knows  the  limited  field  thoroughly  and 
his  job  often  is  conceived  as  transmitting  to 
the  student  his  knowledge  of  braille.  There  is 
little  pressure  on  the  teacher  to  advance  his 
knowledge  of  braille  as  he  deals  almost  ex- 
clusvely  with  beginning  students.  He  is  in  a 
marked  position  of  superiority  to  the  students 
in  that  limited  area  of  knowledge.  That  su- 
periority of  skill  tends  to  become  translated 
into  a  feeling  of  personal  superiority  to  the 
students  which  becomes  a  very  real  obstacle 
to  the  person  in  developing  and  using  his 
abilities.  If  the  person  does  not  seem  able  to 
learn  braille,  the  teacher  can  wash  his  hands, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  student  and  retire  at  night 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

If  the  teacher  recognizes  that  his  job  of 
teaching  a  skill,  braille,  is  not  an  end  in  it- 
self, he  is  in  an  entirely  different  position. 
He  will,  of  course,  have  the  technical  skills  of 
braille,  but  he  will  have  the  additional  or 
plus  factors  that  enable  him  to  further  in  a 
marked  way  the  major  purpose.  His  attention 
will  not  be  on  braille  but  on  the  person, 
with  the  tremendous  range  of  possibilities  in 
people.  He  will  not  be  in  a  position  of  master 
of  a  limited  subject,  but  in  the  position  of  a 
learner  about  life.  He  will  not  be  so  easily 
tempted  to  assume  the  superiority  feeling  but 
will  be  in  the  position  of  one  person  to  an- 
other each  with  his  own  disabilities  and 
abilities. 

When  braille  is  taught  with  the  major  pur- 
pose in  view  instead  of  merely  as  a  skill,  a 
number  of  considerations  are  very  much  in 
the  center  of  attention  of  the  teacher,  a  few 
of  which  can  be  mentioned. 

Braille  brings  blindness  home  to  many 
newly  blinded  people  in  a  peculiar  way.  Here 
for  the  first  time  they  are  face  to  face  with 
something  that  was  devised  specially  for  blind 
people,  something  that  is  not  a  modification 
of  a  device  already  used  by  sighted  people, 
and  something  which  has  no  tie-in  with  any 
familiar  experience  of  a  sighted  person.  If 
the  newly  blinded  person  had  seen  braille  be- 
fore losing  his  sight  the  probabilities  are  that 


he  looked  at  it  with  some  astonishment  and 
a  feeling  that  here  was  some  almost  dark 
mystery.  Now  as  he  starts  to  learn  braille  he 
moves  into  an  experience  reserved  for  people 
without  sight  and  comes  face  to  face  with 
blindness  as  a  hard  fact.  His  conscious  or  un- 
conscious efforts  to  evade  or  deny  blindness, 
which  so  often  exist,  are  hard  to  reconcile 
with  learning  braille. 

A  braille  teacher  who  sees  his  work  as 
more  than  teaching  the  techniques  of  braille 
knows  that  often  his  real  job  is  helping  the 
person  come  to  terms  with  himself  so  his 
abilities  can  be  released.  The  teaching  of 
braille  provides  a  mechanism  for  a  relation- 
ship between  two  people,  the  consequence  of 
that  relationship,  in  the  early  stages  at  least, 
being  far  greater  than  simply  the  acquisition 
of  skill  in  braille. 

People  learning  braille  frequently  claim 
they  lack  the  necessary  sense  of  touch,  they 
can't  feel  or  distinguish  the  dots.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  correct.  Frequently,  however, 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  touch  is  a  symptom  and 
not  a  physiological  fact,  a  symptom  of  the 
struggle  to  deny  blindness  in  spite  of  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  If  the  teacher  takes  such 
statements  as  "I  can't  feel  the  dots"  simply  as 
excuses  and  not  as  symptoms  he  tends  to 
continue  to  drive  the  student  to  practice  and 
the  student  is  likely  to  acquire  the  motiva- 
tion to  have  as  little  to  do  with  braille  as 
possible  once  he  is  through  with  the  routine 
of  learning  the  lessons.  This  may  be  one 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
do  not  use  braille  to  any  extent  after  they 
have  learned  the  system. 

If  the  teacher  understands  the  statement 
by  the  student,  "I  can't  feel  the  dots"  as  a 
symptom  of  an  internal  struggle  which  blocks 
his  learning  he  then  knows  he  has  to  use  all 
the  insight  and  skill  he  has  to  help  the  stu- 
dent work  out  his  problem.  The  speed  with 
which  the  student  learns  braille  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter  and  the  goals  must  be  set  ac- 
cordingly. A  person  learning  very  slowly  may 
be  doing  a  great  deal  for  himself  providing 
the  teacher  does  not  create  dissatisfaction  by 
expressed  or  implied  criticism  of  his  slowness 
with  braille. 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  helping  a  person 
work  out  his  struggle  to  accept  his  blindness 
in  a  realistic  way.  Certain  general  principles 
apply  such  as  letting  people  talk  out  their 
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problems  with  an  understanding  listener  who 
knows  how  to  listen,  being  sensitive  to  very 
slight  indications  of  what  is  in  a  person's 
mind  and  emotions  and  how  deep  are  his 
fears,  knowing  that  physical  blindness  means 
different  things  to  different  people  and  seek- 
ing for  the  meanings,  and  knowing  that  the 
newly  blinded  person  will  test  the  teacher  in 
many  subtle  ways  to  discover  the  real  atti- 
tudes and  spirit  behind  the  words  he  uses. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  other  things  being 
fairly  equal,  a  blind  person  is  in  a  better 
position  to  work  with  a  newly  blinded  per- 
son than  is  a  sighted  person.  The  reason  is 
that  the  blind  teacher  is  a  living  example  of 
what  can  be  done  without  sight.  But  this  rea- 
son also  carries  a  very  grave  danger.  The  blind 
teacher  tends  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  telling 
the  person  by  attitude  or  words,  "I've  done 
it  and  you  can  also."  This  approach,  at  times 
at  least,  helps  bind  the  blind  person  in  his 
feelings  of  helplessness  instead  of  releasing 
his  energies  and  abilities.  It  does  so  by  hold- 
ing up  to  the  person  continuously  the  final 
desired  outcome  which  often  seems  too  far 
away,  too  overwhelming  and  impossible  in 
the  early  stages  of  blindness.  To  put  the 
newly  blinded  person's  frame  of  mind  in 
somewhat  rough  words,  his  attitude  is,  "I've 
lost  my  sight.  I  can't  do  what  sighted  people 
can  do.  God  forbid,  it's  even  worse  than  I 
thought,  I  can't  even  do  what  other  blind 
people  can  do!  I'm  a  hopeless  mess  and  what's 
the  use  of  trying."  Added  to  this  feeling  is  a 
feeling  of  resentment  if  he  detects  a  superior- 
ity feeling  in  the  teacher  instead  of  a  feeling 
of  understanding.  The  blind  teacher  who  is 
constantly  aware  of  this  problem  and  sees  the 
student  as  a  person  instead  of  simply  some- 
one who  is  learning  braille  will  seldom  refer 
to  himself,  will  never  parade  what  he  him- 
self has  done,  and  will  be  humble  in  the 
realization  that  his  limited  knowledge  and 
skill  and  insight  may  be  inadequate  for  the 
task  at  hand.  The  burden  of  failure,  if  fail- 
ure there  is,  is  not  thrust  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  student  alone. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  difference  in 
approach  and  understanding  of  one  who  con- 
siders his  work  as  the  teaching  of  a  skill  and 
one  who  considers  his  work  as  part  of  the 
major  puipose  of  work  for  blind  people  is 
not  a  caricature  of  the  situation  that  so 
often   really   exists.   For   example,   a   sighted 


worker  in  an  agency  called  on  a  blind  person 
who  had  rejected  a  blind  worker  who  pre- 
viously had  visited  him.  The  sighted  worker 
tried,  and  successfully,  to  open  the  way  for 
another  blind  worker  to  work  with  that  per- 
son. The  blind  person  commented  to  the 
sighted  person,  "I  don't  want  you  to  send 
me  any  of  those  superior  blind  people." 

The  braille  teacher,  in  working  as  one 
whole  person  with  another  whole  person, 
often  will  recognize  that  the  problems  are 
too  much  for  him  alone.  He  then  will  search 
for  others  to  help  him,  others  in  his  own 
agency,  in  other  agencies  for  blind  people, 
or  in  the  community  at  large.  If  none  are 
available  his  watchwords  for  himself  must 
be  patience,  perseverance,  imagination  and 
understanding — all  of  which  will  be  tested 
and  tried  to  the  limit. 

The  difference  between  teaching  braille 
simply  as  a  skill — as  an  end  in  itself — or  as  a 
means  to  the  larger  end  of  helping  blind  peo- 
ple develop  and  use  their  abilities  is  almost 
as  great  as  night  differs  from  day.  What  we 
have  said  about  teaching  braille  applies  also 
to  other  forms  of  direct  services  to  blind 
people,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems. 

In  teaching  travel  with  a  cane  three  pecu- 
liar problems  frequently  arise — the  loss  of  a 
sense  of  direction,  the  problem  of  accepting 
help  from  sighted  people  and  the  problem  of 
fear.  These  are  difficult  problems  which  go 
beyond  teaching  the  techniques  of  travel. 

Some  newly  blinded  people  lose  even  the 
directional  sense  of  right  and  left.  Tell  them 
to  turn  right  and  they  don't  know  which  is 
right  or  which  is  left.  Extreme  instances  of 
this  kind  point  to  the  fact  that  many  lesser 
degrees  of  loss  of  a  sense  of  direction  are  not 
simply  excuses  but  symptoms  of  the  whole 
experience  the  whole  person  is  undergoing  in 
learning  to  live  without  sight.  It  is  necessary 
to  work  with  the  symptoms,  to  use  every  skill 
possible  to  restore  the  sense  of  direction. 
When  this  is  done  in  an  understanding  way 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  direct  effect  on 
the  internal  orientation  of  the  person.  It  is 
almost  certainly  true  that  this  effect  comes 
mainly  from  factors  in  the  situation  of  which 
the  instructor  and  student  are  unaware  at 
the  time.  As  the  instructor  works  with  the 
student  in  an  understanding  way  on  his  sense 
of  direction  two  whole  people  are  relating  to 
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each  other.  From  this  entire  relationship  flows 
influences  which  in  subtle  ways  achieve  the 
results.  The  greater  the  degree  to  which  the 
instructor  himself  is  a  "real  person"  the 
greater  the  possible  good  effect.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  travel  instructor  is 
a  sighted  person  who  is  faced  with  the  dan- 
ger implied  in  the  African  proverb,  "Full 
belly  child  say  to  empty  belly  child,  'Be  of 
good  cheer'." 

The  same  general  situation  obtains  in  help- 
ing a  blind  person  know  how  to  accept  help 
in  travel  from  sighted  people  and  in  learning 
to  overcome  his  fears.  The  imponderables  in 
the  personal  relationship  carry  the  most 
weight  and  the  real  strengths  of  the  instruc- 
tor as  a  person  cannot  come  out  if  he  con- 
ceives his  job  simply  as  teaching  travel  tech- 
niques. He  must  see  the  whole  person.  In 
doing  so  it  often  becomes  clear  that  fears  in 
travel  and  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  sighted  people  do  not  arise  from  the 
immediate  situation  but  root  back  in  some 
earlier  experiences.  A  sighted  person  of  my 
acquaintance  once  was  struck  slightly  by  an 
automobile  and  in  the  intervening  years  has 
maintained  an  almost  morbid  fear  of  crossing 
busy  streets.  Another  sighted  person  resents 
within  himself  asking  for  help  of  any  kind 
from  anyone.  If  these  people  lost  their  sight 
their  problem  in  traveling  with  a  cane  would 
be  very  great  and  it  would  tax  their  abilities 
and  the  abilities  of  the  most  understanding 
and  competent  instructor  to  resolve  them. 
Any  condemnation  of  their  fears  or  resent- 
ments would  simply  cement  them  more  firmly 
in  place.  It  is  a  never-ending  puzzle  to  try  to 
understand  why  some  people  have  very  great 
difficulty,  even  with  the  most  competent  in- 
structor, in  learning  to  travel  with  a  cane, 
some  find  it  relatively  easy,  and  some  learn 
to  travel  well  with  no  instruction  at  all. 

One  reason  for  so  much  criticism  of  work- 
shops for  blind  people  is,  I  think,  that  work- 
shops are  peculiarly  open  to  the  temptation 
to  forget  their  major  purpose — to  assist  blind 
people  in  developing  and  using  their  own 
abilities.  How  can  this  be,  you  may  say,  when 
in  the  workshops  blind  people  are  actually 
working  and  getting  paid  for  their  work?  The 
answer  lies,  I  think,  in  too  restricted  a  view 
of  the  blind  worker  as  a  person. 

Let's  look  at  the  problem  for  a  moment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  worker  who  is 


not  yet  acclimated  to  a  workshop  situation 
and  do  so  in  somewhat  rough  terms.  Here  is 
a  human  being  with  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  a  self-respecting  life.  He  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  work  in  private  industry 
so  he  comes  to  the  workshop  as  a  last  resort. 
He  is  coming  to  a  place  supported  in  part  by 
charity,  a  place  where  he  is  a  client,  a  place 
where  his  wages  usually  are  low,  a  place 
where  visitors  come  to  see  what  is  being  done 
for  "the  blind",  a  place  where  his  rights  are 
laid  down  by  the  staff  instead  of  being  nego- 
tiated with  management  by  a  union.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  place  of  hope.  To  continue 
as  a  place  of  hope  and  not  become  a  dead-end 
street,  the  workshop  needs  to  meet  squarely 
the  problems  mentioned.  They  can  be  met 
when  it  is  kept  crystal-clear  that  the  work- 
shop is  in  fact  a  means  to  the  larger  end  of 
helping  blind  people  develop  and  use  their 
own  abilities,  abilities  which  cannot  be  as- 
sumed a  priori  to  be  limited  to  work  in  the 
shops.  Many  blind  people  should  not  be  in 
workshops,  not  because  they  are  not  capable 
of  doing  the  work,  but  because  other  arrange- 
ments will  be  of  much  greater  use  to  them. 
Let  me  take  a  hypothetical  example  and 
put  it  in  somewhat  extreme  terms  to  make 
clearer  what  is  meant  by  taking  too  restricted 
a  view  of  the  blind  worker  as  a  person  and 
the  consequences  which  may  follow.  We  will 
assume  two  totally  blind  workers,  both  be- 
yond the  age  for  employment  in  private  in- 
dustry, both  of  the  same  general  abilities, 
both  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  both 
receiving  the  same  pay.  One  is  in  the  "Help 
the  Blind"  workshop,  the  other  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  "Association  for  Blind  People." 
In  the  "Help  the  Blind"  shop  the  staff  and 
Board  of  Directors  are  providing  work  for 
"the  blind."  Visitors  to  the  shop  are  shown 
with  pride  what  "our  blind"  are  doing.  The 
staff  sees  the  workers  as  workers  in  the  shop, 
coming  each  day  in  their  work  clothes  and 
fitting  into  the  work  situation.  In  the  "Asso- 
ciation for  Blind  People"  the  staff  sees  the 
workers  as  people  who  spend  part  of  their 
time  as  workers  in  the  shop.  They  also  think 
of  the  people  as  they  are  dressed  up  for 
evenings  and  holidays,  as  they  are  important 
people  in  a  family  group  or  club,  as  they  are 
people  with  active,  contemplative  minds,  as 
they  have  a  capacity  for  friendship,  for  sym- 
pathy with  others  or  have  any  other  of  the 
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multifarious  desirable  characteristics  of  hu- 
man beings. 

In  thinking  of  the  people  in  this  way  the 
staff  cannot  help  but  have  a  different  attitude 
towards  them  than  do  the  staff  members  of 
the  "Help  the  Blind"  workshop.  Likewise 
they  have  a  different  attitude  towards  them- 
selves and  the  agency.  They  think  of  the 
entire  agency  as  an  organization  carrying  a 
public  trust  to  do  an  important  job  that  so- 
ciety wants  done.  Each  staff  member  is  a  unit 
in  that  organization  and  carries  a  share  of 
that  public  trust.  The  blind  people  who  are 
the  so-called  "clients"  are  seen  not  as  "clients" 
in  an  inferior  status  position  but  as  a  part  of 
the  whole  organization  and  sharing  in  the 
public  trust.  Staff  people,  board  members  and 
workers  in  the  shop  also  carry  a  personal 
trust  to  themselves  and  to  others  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  lives  under  whatever  condi- 
tions have  been  their  lot.  Here  again  is  a 
common  tie  and  a  responsibility  which  a 
mediocre  worker  in  the  shop  may  be  filling 
more  completely  than  a  staff  member  or  a 
board  member. 

Perhaps  you  will  object  and  say  you  cannot 
talk  away  the  fact  that  there  are  two  groups 
of  people  in  a  workshop — those  employed  to 
render  service  and  those  who  come  for  that 
service.  Perhaps  you  would  add  the  objection 
that  without  the  distinction  between  staff 
and  client  the  staff  members  would  not  have 
the  status  and  security  to  which  they  have  a 
right  and  without  which  they  could  not  do 
their  best  work.  These  objections  are  real 
but  we  still  have  the  question  of  how  impor- 
tant they  are.  They  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  "Help  the  Blind"  workshop  but  of 
little  importance  in  the  workshop  of  the 
"Association  for  Blind  People."  In  the  former 
the  staff-client  division  is  seen  as  a  funda- 
mental line  separating  people;  in  the  latter 
it  is  a  minor  distinction  which  frequently  is 
blurred  as  everybody  works  together  at  the 
common  goal  of  filling  a  public  trust.  In  both 
there  is,  of  course,  a  division  of  labor  with 
people  occupying  positions  of  varying  respon- 
sibility and  authority.  Certain  positions  carry 
more  prestige  than  others.  As  in  all  organi- 
zations, however,  the  personal  characteristics 
and  abilities  of  the  person  filling  a  position 
modify  downward  or  upward  the  respect  and 
prestige  given  the  person.  Some  "clients"  ac- 
tually deserve  more  respect  than  some  staff 


members.  In  the  "Help  the  Blind"  workshop 
the  staff-client  distinction  is  of  major  impor- 
tance as  a  dividing  status  line;  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  "Association  for  Blind  People" 
status  is  not  so  arbitrarily  determined  but  is 
recognized  according  to  duties  performed, 
competence  and  personal  qualities. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  staff-client 
dividing  line  is  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining vacation,  pension,  sick-leave  and 
permanency  of  position.  This  is  a  perplexing 
question  for  many  workshops  where  "clients" 
are  kept  at  work  year  after  year.  It  is  a 
problem  which  is  peculiar  to  workshops  and 
not  easily  resolved.  The  two  extreme  resolu- 
tions are  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  in  these 
rights  on  a  staff-client  basis  or  to  make  no 
distinction.  With  the  first  resolution,  a 
sighted  janitor  of  very  mediocre  ability  will, 
for  example,  have  a  vacation  but  an  excellent 
long-time  blind  bench  worker  will  not.  In  the 
second  resolution,  there  is  the  tendency  to 
freeze  competent  people  in  the  workshop  who 
should  be  in  jobs  in  private  industry. 

I  believe  the  best  resolution  of  this  difficult 
problem  is  one  in  which  rights  and  privileges 
are  related  directly  to  duties  performed, 
whether  they  are  performed  by  a  "client"  or 
not.  This  resolution  seems  to  be  forced  upon 
us  if  we  consider  carefully  the  implications  of 
one  fact.  That  fact  is  that  sp-called  clients  do 
not  reply  to  the  question  by  an  acquaintance, 
"What  do  you  do?"  with  the  answer,  "I  am  a 
client  in  the  XYZ  Workshop."  The  answer  is, 
"I  am  a  broom-winder  in  the  XYZ  Shop."  or 
an  assembler,  a  foreman  or  some  other  spe- 
cific designation.  The  terms  the  so-called 
clients  use  to  designate  their  activity  are  in- 
dicative of  what  they  themselves  are  strug- 
gling for  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  most  of 
their  own  lives.  What  they  find  helpful  should 
be  given  every  encouragement  by  any  agency 
which  keeps  its  major  objective  continuously 
in  view. 

In  speaking  of  braille,  travel  and  workshops 
as  examples  of  direct  services  I  do  so  from 
three  basic  conceptions. 

1.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  a  blind  person 
in  reasonably  good  health  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  living  without  sight  if  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  and  will  are  organized  in  a 
constructive  way.  His  external  behavior  is 
dependent  largely  on  his  internal  organization 
which  blocks  or  releases  energy  and  abilities. 
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2.  There  is  no  set  rule  for  reaching  and 
modifying  the  internal  life  of  a  person  but 
the  most  important  factors  are  the  intangi- 
bles of  attitudes,  thinking  and  motivation 
permeating  agencies  for  blind  people  which 
in  turn  modify  action  in  countless  ways. 

3.  Maximum  development  of  each  of  us  as 
workers  in  an  agency,  the  harmonization  of 


various  departments  in  an  agency  and  the 
maximum  of  efEective  service  to  blind  people 
are  dependent  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
active  recognition  that  we  have  a  trust  from 
the  public  to  assist  blind  people  in  every 
possible  way  to  develop  and  use  their  own 
abilities. 


MEANS  AND  ENDS  IN  FUND-RAISING  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


In  analyzing  the  subject  of  "Means  and 
Ends  in  Fund-raising  and  Public  Relations," 
I  find  that  I  know  at  first  hand  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  specific  procedures  for  going 
about  raising  money  than  I  do  about  devel- 
oping good  public  relations  for  our  field. 
Fund-raising  is  much  more  easily  defined  in 
its  methods  than  are  the  generalities  of  pub- 
lic relations,  although  the  second  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  first,  and  always  one 
should  remember  that  not  only  our  final  pur- 
poses, but  the  means  we  use  to  gain  them, 
must  be  justified  one  with  another. 

Both  fund-raising  and  public  relations  have 
the  common  purpose  of  interesting  an  un- 
knowing, disinterested,  and  even  hostile,  pub- 
lic in  the  needs  of  their  blind  fellowmen,  and 
then  chanelling  the  resulting  concern  into 
constructive  ends.  The  very  real  dilemma,  in 
both  fund-raising  and  public  relations,  is 
being  able  to  excite  this  interest  in  such  fash- 
ion as  not  to  defeat  our  final  purpose — the 
integration  of  "the  blind"  as  people,  not  ob- 
jects of  pity,  into  the  everyday  world  of  this 
same  public.  I  am  sure  that  every  worker  for 
the  blind,  professional  or  volunteer,  who  hon- 
estly accepts  in  his  own  thinking  this  pur- 
pose as  the  reason  for  his  labors,  must  face 
the  daily  dilemma  of  justifying  the  means 
used  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Before  going  further  in  this  discussion,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  clear  just  what  the 
terms  "fund-raising"  and  "public  relations" 
involve.  While  the  term  "public  relations" 
seems  to  lack  precise  or  fixed  definition,  a 
good  statement  would  be  "any  activity  in- 
volved in  creating  and  maintaining  public 
understanding  and  goodwill."  It  obviously 
follows,  then,  that  "fund-raising"  is  that  part 


of  "public  relations"  activities  which  are  di- 
rected toward  the  eliciting  of  money  from 
the  public,  either  through  private  donations 
or  government  appropriations,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams— in  our  case,  those  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  people. 

Please  note  that  the  above  definition  of 
public  relations  places  "public  understand- 
ing" ahead  of  "goodwill."  To  me,  this  juxta- 
position of  terms  points  up  the  crux  of  our 
whole  problem,  since,  before  we  can  develop 
understanding  of  blind  people  and  their 
needs  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  we 
must  first,  perforce,  attract  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  the  problems.  The  methods  by  which 
we  go  about  challenging  this  interest  can  be 
either  insidiously  devastating  to  the  whole 
purpose  of  our  programs,  or  a  constructive 
part  of  teaching  the  public  a  true  under- 
standing of  blind  people  and  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

I  am  not  a  public  relations  expert,  nor  a 
professional  money  raiser,  as  such,  although 
for  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  responsible 
for  the  overall  design  and  development  of 
materials  for  The  Reader's  Digest  Fund  for 
the  Blind  campaigns  of  the  Printing  House. 
I  do  not  have  to  be  a  professional  along  these 
lines,  however,  to  tell  you  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  easy  method — and  one  that 
would  produce  far  more  funds  than  any 
other— is  to  challenge  the  public  with  the 
pitiable  aspects  of  blindness,  rather  than  the 
constructive  purposes  for  which  we  need  the 
money.  Why?  Because,  the  age-old  concepts 
about  blindness  would  already  tell  half  the 
story,  and  because  there  are  no  concepts  of 
charity  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  civiliza- 
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tion  than  those  conceining  blindness,  nor 
those  which  can  eUcit  more  sympathy — and 
donations. 

Getting  money,  no  matter  how  badly  it  is 
needed,  is  only  part  of  the  problem,  however. 
The  main  purpose  of  every  agency  for  the 
blind  is  to  help  blind  people  according  to 
their  own  abilities,  by  providing  the  required 
extra  education,  guidance,  stimulii,  and  op- 
portunities which  the  condition  of  blindness 
necessitates.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  fund- 
raising  and  public  relations  activities,  because 
of  expediency,  we  dwell  only  on  the  limiting 
factors  of  blindness,  then  how  can  we  expect 
success  for  our  programs  of  help  to  the  blind 
if  we  cut  out  from  under  our  agencies  to 
start  with  the  very  premise  on  which  these 
programs  are  built? 

How  then,  does  one  go  about  solving  this 
problem  of  catching  the  public  attention  in 
such  fashion  as  at  the  same  time  to  begin  the 
learning  process  of  public  understanding?  To 
me,  there  are  two  factors,  which  sound  so 
obvious  as  to  be  almost  inane  in  being  stated, 
and  yet  which  control  the  entire  process.  One 
is  the  attitude  of  the  agency  staff  and  fund- 
raiser toward  blind  people,  and  the  other  is 
the  scruples  of  the  staff  and  fund-raiser  about 
the  use  of  questionable  procedures  to  gain  an 
immediate  end. 

Of  these  two  factors,  the  basic  one  is  the 
attitude  toward  blind  people  of  the  individ- 
ual staff  members,  including  the  executive 
head  of  the  agency  and  the  persons  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and/or  fund-raising.  If  the 
basic  philosophy  of  an  agency  staff  is  one  of 
paternalistic  control  of  the  lives  of  the  blind 
people  they  serve,  it  seems  to  me  that  its 
subconscious  basis  is  one  of  either  fear  or 
actual  dislike  of  blind  people  as  a  group,  and 
even  of  individual  blind  people.  Or,  there  is 
a  lack  of  belief  in  the  thesis  that  blind  peo- 
ple represent  a  crossection  of  the  human  race, 
each  individual  with  his  own  peculiarities,  if 
you  will,  but  none  of  them  to  be  lumped  into 
a  group  to  be  set  apart. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  a  prerequisite  of  a  constructive 
attitude  toward  blind  people  presupposes  that 
one  must  love  every  blind  person  because  he 
is  blind.  I  dislike  some  blind  people;  but  I 
also  dislike  some  seeing  people  for  whom  I 
can  work  up  no  personal  regard  for  many 
reasons.  But  I  do  not  like  or  dislike  anyone 


because  they  do  or  do  not  see.  I  also  do  not 
believe  that  we  all  could,  or  should,  achieve 
a  pollyanna-like  state  of  liking  everyone. 
What  I  do  believe,  however,  is  that  those  of 
us  who  have  our  livelihood  in  work  for  the 
blind  will  constantly  find  ourselves  in  the 
untenable  position  of  believing  one  thing  and 
saying  another,  and  finally  compromising  by 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  of  pa- 
ternalistic care — the  same  thing  for  which 
we  outwardly  villify  the  misunderstanding 
public— if  we  do  not  in  and  of  ourselves  be- 
lieve in  blind  people  as  individuals.  If  this  is 
not  a  fundamental  belief  of  every  staff  mem- 
ber of  any  agency,  how  then  can  the  fund- 
raiser or  public  relations  director  receive  the 
inspiration  and  impetus  to  do  the  type  of  job 
that  will  give  understanding  to  the  public? 

The  second  factor,  which  constitutes  the 
actual  content  of  our  messages  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  present  them  to  the  public, 
takes  shape  through  the  interpretation  by  the 
fund-raiser  and  public  relations  expert  of  the 
fundamental  attitude  described  above.  In  con- 
sidering this  phase,  we  must  always  remember 
that  the  element  of  cost  must  loom  large  in 
the  eyes  of  both  the  fund-raiser  and  the  pub- 
lic relations  expert,  although  perhaps  the  line 
between  results  and  costs  cannot  be  so 
sharply  measured  for  the  latter  as  the  former. 
But  because  costs  do  constitute  a  major  prob- 
lem, I  feel  constrained  to  present  some  "do's" 
and  "don't's." 

For  the  private  agency,  I  personally  lean 
toward  the  mail  appeal,  conducted  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner  which  takes  advantage  of  all 
the  possibilities  of  economies  in  printing, 
mailing,  etc.,  which  still  remain  in  good  taste 
with  the  appeal  to  be  sent.  The  value  of  the 
mail  campaign,  to  me,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  printed  word  is  lasting,  not  something 
one  sees  or  hears  momentarily;  it  can  be  re- 
ferred to  again  and  again,  and  all  its  faults 
of  statement,  bad  taste,  or  ineffectiveness 
stand  out  like  sore  thumbs  to  be  so  judged 
by  the  receiving  public.  It  also  carries  the 
weight  of  at  least  having  to  meet  the  postal 
regulations  for  penalities  for  honesty  of 
statement,  etc.  Also,  it  provides  for  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  funds  received  through  proper 
receipting,  if  the  donor  so  desires,  since 
through  his  receipt  he  can  claim  the  right  to 
make  reasonable  investigation. 

The  unhappy   side  of  the  ledger  for   the 
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mail  campaign  is  the  cost.  Such  a  campaign 
cannot  usually  take  advantage  of  volunteer 
services,  such  as  can  be  requisitioned  by  the 
Red  Cross,  community  chests,  and  such  cam- 
paigns as  the  National  Heart,  Cancer  Society, 
Polio,  etc.,  which  can  reduce  the  overall  cost 
to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  intake.  At 
best,  a  mail  campaign  can  expect  a  minimum 
cost  of  about  25  per  cent,  and,  with  careless 
and  inefEective  controls,  can  run  as  high  as 
50  to  75  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  personally 
condone  such  fund-raising  means  as  benefits, 
cannisters,  postmen's  walks,  the  sending  of 
unordered  merchandise,  etc.,  etc.  And  do  not 
think  the  Printing  House,  too,  could  not 
have  a  field  day  with  such  a  device.  Years  ago, 
a  well-known  worker  for  the  blind,  now  dead, 
facetiously  pointed  out  the  incipient  possi- 
bilities for  a  real  racket  in  our  Reader's  Di- 
gest Fund  Campaign.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog, 
preferably  a  large,  lugubrious-looking  St.  Ber- 
nard, to  stalk  about  in  public  places  carrying 
a  box  of  Braille  or  Talking  Book  Digests,  and 
we  could  combine  the  appeal  for  the  blind 
with  that  of  the  dog-lover — and  really  be  in 
clover. 

In  connection  with  all  campaigns,  particu- 
larly   the   letter-campaign,    may    I    herewith 


make  a  plea  for  a  better  use  of  color.  As  I 
look  over  the  literature  issued  by  so  many  of 
our  agencies,  I  keep  wondering  if  they  are  all 
still  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  lack  of  mean- 
ing of  color  to  the  blind.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  of  our  fund-raising  releases  are  printed 
in  dead  black  and  white  or  muted  tones  of 
blue  or  gray?  If  what  you  have  to  say  is  in- 
teresting and  effective,  why  must  it  be  clothed 
in  a  funereal  pall?  To  me,  the  artistic  use  of 
color  can  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
not  only  catching  the  prospect's  attention,  but 
also  of  leaving  with  him  a  sense  of  the  bright 
future  for  the  blind  people  we  are  asking 
him  to  help.  And  to  those  who  say  this  would 
cost  more,  as  a  printer  I  say  it  does  not;  it 
only  takes  artistic  sense.  The  printer  has  to 
buy  ink  anyhow,  be  it  black  or  bright  red, 
and  colored  paper  can  be  purchased  for  not 
much  more  than  plain  white  or  can  pos- 
sibly even  get  donated  more  easily  than  any 
other  item. 

And  now  to  sum  up  my  thesis  briefly:  Effec- 
tive and  constructive  public  relations  and 
fund-raising  must  be  so  directed  to  the  public 
that,  while  in  the  process  of  attracting  the 
public's  interest  in  our  work,  we  begin  (or 
maintain)  the  development  of  understanding 
of  blind  people. 


MEANS  AND  ENDS  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

*  GEORGE  F.  MEYER,  Executive  Director 

New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Nevj^ark,  New  Jersey 


I  am  sorry  indeed  that  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Sever- 
son,  who  arranged  for  this  panel,  was  unable 
to  be  here.  His  outline  of  the  objectives 
showed  so  much  insight  into  the  problems  of 
agencies  that  I  think  he  would  have  been  able 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  discussion 
here. 

I  accepted  this  assignment  with  some  mis- 
givings. Members  of  this  section  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  private 
agencies.  While  my  contacts  with  private  agen- 
cies have  been  numerous  and  varied,  and 
while  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  several 
such  boards,  my  actual  experience  as  adminis- 
trator has  been  wholly  with  agencies  public 
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or  governmental.  Our  own  policies  are  de- 
termined in  many  instances  for  us  by  Federal 
or  State  regulations.  Our  fiscal  procedures  are 
laid  down  by  auditors  who  make  periodic 
checks.  Our  employees  are  chosen  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Civil  Service.  In  our  public 
relations  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  servants  of  the  people.  Finally,  our 
income  is  determined  not  by  the  appeal 
which  we  can  make  to  people  as  a  whole  but 
rather  by  the  evidence  we  can  assemble  to 
support  the  service  that  must  be  paid  for.  By 
the  very  nature  of  our  situation  we  find  our- 
selves under  considerable  compulsion  to  fol- 
low a  given  pattern  of  administration.  There 
are,  of  course,  administrative  practices  which 
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may  have  considerable  merit  for  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours.  At  the  same  time,  most  of 
you  may  choose  whether  you  will  or  will  not 
apply  certain  administrative  principles  even 
though  their  merit  may  be  widely  accepted. 
I  think  we  need  to  have  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  greater  resonsibility  that  is  involved 
when  the  administrator  has  the  right  to 
choose  what  he  will  do  and  how  he  will  do 
it  with  everything  that  this  implies. 

We  are  discussing  means  and  ends.  In  so 
far  as  administration  is  concerned  I  am  go- 
ing to  assume  that  there  is  little  or  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  ends  we  all  wish  to  ac- 
complish. I  would  summarize  these  briefly  as 
follows — each  having  its  particular  applica- 
tion to  the  type  of  organization  under  con- 
sideration:— 

1.  A  complete  job  on  every  case  we  handle. 

2.  An  effective  distribution  of  services 
within  such  limitations  as  may  affect  the 
organization. 

3.  An  efficient  fiscal  administration  that  will 
insure  economy — both  in  the  securing  of 
income  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
budget. 

4.  Internal  relationships  that  will  insure 
efficient  staff  operation  and  staff  develop- 
ment. 

5.  Relationships  with  the  public  that  will 
insure  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  the 
public  and  the  clients  to  be  served. 

How  are  these  to  be  brought  about?  Some 
suggestions  may  help  but  in  the  last  analysis 
it  must  depend  upon  the  innate  leadership  of 
the  administrator.  The  successful  adminis- 
trator will  make  his  own  adaptations  of  prin- 
ciples of  administration  that  are  widely  ac- 
cepted. 

If  we  want  to  do  a  good  job  on  every  case 
then  we  have  to  indoctrinate  the  workers  who 
do  those  jobs  with  the  concept  that  anything 
less  is  a  betrayal  of  their  trust  and  not  worthy 
of  the  high  professional  standing  in  which  we 
hold  them. 

Many  of  the  services  that  we  bring  to  blind 
people  come  through  specialists.  There  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  each  specialized  worker 
may  fail  to  see  the  relationship  between  the 
contribution  that  he  makes  and  that  which 
comes  through  the  efforts  of  other  workers 
cooperating  in  the  case.  Some  device  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  various  specialized 


workers  or  services  must  therefore  be  pro- 
vided. Exceedingly  important  in  accomplish- 
ing this  end  is  a  sound  system  of  records. 
Such  records  should  contain  all  pertinent 
facts,  should  include  all  contacts,  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible  and  their  confidentiality 
should  be  protected  at  any  cost.  It  has  always 
been  my  practice  to  insist  that  every  contact 
be  entered  upon  the  records  and  that  it  be 
accurately  described.  Every  worker  should 
be  required  to  review  the  case  record  before 
working  on  the  case.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
when  cases  come  to  the  Executive  on  appeal 
to  find  that  these  procedures  have  been  fol- 
lowed. 

In  determining  the  effective  distribution  of 
services  it  is  important  that  an  appraisal  be 
made  of  the  needs  of  blind  people  within  the 
community,  the  resources  that  are  available 
to  them  through  other  channels,  the  com- 
munity resources  that  are  available  to  the 
organization  itself,  and  the  order  in  which 
each  need  should  be  met  in  order  to  best 
serve  the  maximum  number  of  individuals. 
The  program  finally  arrived  at  should  be  defi- 
nite and  specific,  should  meet  accepted  stand- 
ards, and  in  the  light  of  the  organization's 
financial  prospects,  it  should  strive  sincerely 
to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  cooperation  and  supple- 
mentation, rather  than  competition  and  over- 
lapping, should  be  the  rule  in  our  relations 
with  other  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Just  as  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  do  a  good 
job  of  case  work  without  a  complete  system 
of  records  so  it  is  that  we  cannot  have  a  sound 
fiscal  administration  without  an  equally  com- 
plete system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
Such  records  should  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  the  methods  we  use  in  raising  money 
are  sufficiently  effective  to  be  considered  eco- 
nomical or  whether  the  items  in  our  expendi- 
ture budget  make  the  dollar  go  as  far  as  we 
think  it  should.  Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
with  regret  that  few  of  our  organizations  are 
blessed  with  sufficient  funds  either  to  keep 
the  records  as  completely  as  they  should  or 
to  analyze  them. 

It  is  in  discussions  like  this  one  that  or- 
ganizations are  afforded  the  best  opportunity 
to  compare  standards  and  in  other  respects 
weigh  their  respective  conditions  one  against 
the  other. 

Probably  every  administrator  has  a  slightly 
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different  idea  as  to  how  he  may  maintain  ap- 
propriate staff  relationships.  We  all  recognize 
the  value  of  staff  meetings  both  for  the  pro- 
fessional staff  and  for  the  clerical  staff  and  for 
the  informal  discussions  of  smaller  organiza- 
tions. How  frequently  they  will  be  held,  what 
will  be  their  subject  matter,  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  replace  individual  contact 
with  staff  members — these,  and  other  ele- 
ments, will  depend  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
administrator. 

Here,  too,  records  play  their  part.  Itineraries 
for  field  staff,  reports  concerning  important 
conferences,  memoranda  recording  actions  and 
decisions,  all  of  these  keep  the  administrator 
informed  concerning  staff  performances  which 
information  serves  as  an  excellent  foimdation 
for  staff  relationships. 

Most  important  is  the  staff  spirit  which 
ought  to  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  ad- 
ministrator's philosophy,  interest  in  and  de- 
votion to  the  work  of  the  organization. 

We  come  finally  to  the  matter  of  public  re- 
lations. All  of  us  appreciate  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  and  the  importance  of  conveying  to 
the  public  the  information  about  the  work 
of  our  agency.  Whether  the  organizations  be 
large  or  small  the  information  given  out  con- 
cerning its  operation  ought  to  be  aimed  at 
establishing  within  the  public  mind  a  high 
regard  for  the  ethics  and  performance  of  the 
agency.  When  I  say  the  public,  I  also  include 
that  most  interested  segment — blind  people 
and  workers  for  the  blind. 

Sometimes  the  public  is  confused  concern- 
ing  what   appear   to   be   conflicting   policies 


among  agencies  for  the  blind.  Every  admin- 
istrator ought  to  be  alert  to  the  inherent 
weakness  in  such  a  situation.  Frequently  this 
could  be  remedied  by  a  certain  degree  of 
openmindedness  in  discussing  the  policies  of 
the  agency,  tolerance  in  recognizing  the  point 
of  view  of  responsible  persons  and  reconciling 
them  with  sound  practices,  objectivity  on  the 
part  of  the  administrator  in  trying  to  view 
the  work  of  the  agency  to  determine  where 
and  how  it  must  improve  its  services. 

The  administrator  should  ever  be  alert  to 
the  point  of  view  and  the  concerns  of  blind 
people  who  think  they  have  a  real  grievance 
and  members  of  the  public  who  have  an  un- 
solved problem.  These  can  serve  as  his  cue  to 
unmet  needs  or  well  intentioned  services  that 
have  somehow  gone  awry.  It  is  one  way  in 
which  he  can  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  organizations  actively. 

Finally,  may  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
blindness  presents  problems  that  often  baffle 
the  ingenuity  of  all  of  us  in  their  solution. 
It  is  generally  a  job  that  can  well  deserve  the 
best  thinking  of  all  who  have  the  time  and 
interest  to  devote  to  it.  Let  us  then  not  con- 
sider as  annoying  sources  of  interference  those 
who  proffer  their  services  or  have  some  thought 
concerning  the  solution  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Rather  let  us  apply,  with  patience  and 
under  guidance,  their  interests  and  sugges- 
tions where  relevant.  Most  of  such  evidence 
of  interest  can  be  directed  into  channels  that 
are  in  the  long  run  of  genuine  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  problems  affecting  blind  peo- 
ple. 


COUNSELING— INTENTIONAL  OR  UNINTENTIONAL 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN,  Co-Director 

Personnel  Research  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


I  stand  before  you  today  largely  because  a 
year  ago,  at  the  Houston  meetings,  I  ex- 
pressed rebellion  against  some  statements  and 
even  more  implications  made  at  the  several 
meetings  of  this  section  of  AAWB.  The  atti- 
tudes expressed  or  implied  there  are,  how- 
ever, not  peculiar  to  such  meetings.  I  hear 
them  frequently.  They  are,  of  course,  not 
usually  stated  as  baldly  as  I  am  about  to 
state  them  and  when  they  are  put  so  baldly  I 


suspect  there  will  be  some  denials  that  any- 
one ever  said  that!  I  do  not  claim  that  any- 
one has  said  these  particular  words;  I  do 
claim  that,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  these 
attitudes  appear  frequently  in  our  profes- 
sional discussions  and  I  should  like  to  give 
my  reactions  to  them,  my  reaction  as  a 
trained  psychologist,  my  reaction  as  a  re- 
habilitation worker,  and  my  reaction  as  a 
human  being. 
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I  am  rebelling  against: 
(i)  The  repeated  references  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  agencies  as  counselors  in  contrast 
with  placement  people  and  other  staff,  refer- 
ences which  usually  imply  that  a  "counselor" 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  most  other  staff — 
certainly  on  a  higher  level  than  placement 
people.  These  references  also  imply  that  a 
counselor  spends  most  of  his  time  talking  to 
clients,  that  he  is  free  from  the  need  to  go 
out  and  find  jobs,  do  demonstrations  of  jobs, 
etc.,  rather  as  if  finding  and  demonstrating 
jobs  Avere  at  a  lower  level,  while  talking  was 
at  the  highest  level. 

(2)  Discussions  of  counseling  which  involve 
very  academic,  wordy  definitions  of  what 
counseling  is  (frequently  quoted  from  books 
on  the  subject)  and  include  many  remarks 
which  begin  with:  "If  you  want  to  be  a 
counselor  you  must  ".  The  im- 
plication here  seems  to  be  that  you  can  turn 
counseling  on  and  off  as  you  might  a  faucet, 
that  if  you  do  not  preceed  counseling  with 
the  recommended  behavior  you  will  not  be 
counseling — even  though  you  will  be  work- 
ing with  your  client,  of  course,  and  what  you 
are  doing  if  you  are  not  "counseling"  is  never 
indicated! 

Naturally,  I  recognize  that  in  some  of  the 
discussion  to  which  I  am  referring,  the  word 
"counselor"  is  merely  used  as  a  job  title.  To 
keep  organization  charts  clear,  jobs  must  be 
designated  in  some  way  and  one  word  is  as 
good  as  another  for  the  purpose  if  we  do 
not  imply  a  very  special  value  in  the  case  of 
certain  job  titles,  a  value  which  is  not  the 
sole  province  of  that  job  at  all. 

In  my  experience,  every  employee  of  an 
agency  for  any  handicapped  group  is  a 
"counselor"  in  that  the  behavior  and  attitude 
of  that  employee  affects  the  counseling  rela- 


tionship between  the  agency  and  the  client. 
The  first  "counselor'  is  the  receptionist  whose 
handling  of  the  client  in  the  very  first  contact 
can  prejudice  the  total  agency-client  relation- 
ship favorably  or  unfavorably.  Every  time  the 
client  or  his  family  is  greeted  with  a  smile, 
served  promptly,  or  given  a  straight,  honest 
answer  to  a  question  the  counseling  relation- 
ship between  that  client  and  the  agency  is 
improved.  Every  time  the  reverse  happens, 
the  counseling  relationship  weakens. 

Secondly,  no  one  can  decide  to  be  another 
person's  counselor.  It  is  the  counselee  who 
decides,  he  chooses  who  will  be  the  influence 
in  his  life — and  it  may  not  be  the  person 
who  is  paid  to  be  or  who  has  the  title  of 
counselor.  By  applying  to  an  agency,  the 
client  usually  makes  it  possible  for  some  per- 
son or  persons  in  that  agency  to  establish  a 
counseling  relationship  with  him;  he  indi- 
cates that  he  is  open  minded  about  receiving 
such  help.  However,  some  clients  do  not  come 
to  the  agency  willingly  and  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  heed,  no  one  in  that  agency  can  be 
their  counselor,  no  matter  for  what  they  are 
paid  nor  what  their  titles  are.  If  the  client 
does  select  you  as  his  counselor,  you  cannot 
turn  the  counseling  relationship  on  and  off 
like  a  faucet.  You  may  find  yourself  another 
person's  counselor  whether  you  wish  it  so  or 
not! 

Finally,  counseling  is  not  necessarily  talk- 
ing. Indeed,  much  of  it  is  not  talking,  espe- 
cially in  work  with  blind  people.  The  ex- 
ample is  more  potent  than  the  word.  You 
cannot  counsel  a  man  to  travel  independently 
if  he  knows  you  do  not  do  so  yourself.  You 
cannot  counsel  a  man  not  to  fear  a  machine 
if  you  have  never  been  near  that  machine 
yourself.  And  you  do  not  have  to  counsel  a 
man  in  words  to  face  life  bravely  if  it  is  ob- 
vious that  you  are  so  facing  it  yourself. 


REMARKS 

*MAJ.  GEN.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS,  USMCR  Ret. 

Chairman,  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  membership  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as 
workers  in  every  other  field  involving  re- 
habilitation  of   the   physically    handicapped. 
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would  find  it  valuable  to  make  a  close  study 
of  the  many  new  provisions  contained  in 
Public  Law  565,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1954. 
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While  this  law  has  been  operative  since 
August  3  of  last  year,  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative action  by  the  States  and  many  other 
local  factors  indicate  that  we  must  not  expect 
great  advances  in  the  general  rehabilitation 
picture  overnight.  What  all  of  us  must  do  is 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  furthering  this 
Federal-State  cooperative  activity  so  that  the 
next  few  years  will  see  great  benefits  accruing 
not  only  to  the  blind  but  to  all  other  physi- 
cally impaired  persons. 

The  blind  have  already  benefited  greatly 
from  Public  Law  565.  Formerly,  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Randolph-Shepherd  Act,  the 
blind  were  permitted  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  buildings.  This  was  a  big 
step  forward.  But  too  many  agencies  placed 
a  literal  construction  on  this  provision.  It 
was  frequently  interpreted  to  mean  "build- 
ings" and  buildings  only.  This  has  often  pre- 
vented the  blind  from  operating  vending 
stands  in  many  other  federally-owned  loca- 
tions, such  as  National  Parks,  and  other  lo- 
calities. Under  Public  Law  565  this  has  been 
clarified.  Now  it  is  provided  that  the  blind 


are  permitted  to  operate  vending  stands  on 
Federal  property.  This  will  greatly  expand 
the  opportunity  for  the  blind  to  earn  a 
profitable  livelihood.  There  were  1,670  blind 
vending  stand  operators  and  their  employees 
who  earned  almost  $5,000,000  last  year.  Gross 
sales  were  approximately  $22,000,000. 

Under  the  new  provisions  of  Public  Law 
565  this  figure  conceivably  could  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  coming  year. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  a  sin- 
cere desire  in  the  Federal  government  to  im- 
prove and  expand  work  opportunities  for 
the  blind. 

Your  organization  can  be  proud  of  your 
tremendous  accomplishments  of  the  past. 
With  the  new,  stepped-up  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram now  getting  under  way,  you  have  an 
opportunity  for  even  greater  accomplishment 
in  coming  years. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  present 
deliberations  and  express  the  best  wishes  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  to  your  entire 
membership. 


IMPROVED  TECHNIQUES  IN  PLACING  THE  BLIND 

*LINDSAY  G.  WILLIAMSON,  National  Director  of  Employment 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


The  subject  which  was  chosen  for  me  to 
speak  on  is  in  my  mind  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  cover.  When  we  stop  to  consider  what  im- 
proved techniques  we  do  apply  in  employ- 
ment of  the  blind,  we  find  that  in  most  cases 
there  are  very  few,  but  we  do  endeavour  to 
improve  those  techniques  we  have  used  over 
the  years. 

For  the  past  few  years,  placement  officers  in 
making  good  permanent  placements  have  had 
to  give  more  serious  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  the  selection  of  a  suitable  job,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual  to  be  placed.  No  longer 
can  we  take  chances  on  placing  the  blind 
person  with  the  hope  that  due  to  his  per- 
sonality alone  he  should  be  successful,  nor 
can  we  be  certain  that,  because  he  is  familiar 
with  a  few  hand  tools,  he  will  make  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  machine  operator.  We  must 
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know  more  as  to  his  capability  prior  to  place- 
ment. 

Certain  techniques,  improved  or  otherwise, 
have  to  be  applied  in  order  that  we  be  as 
certain  as  possible  that  the  person  selected  to 
do  the  job  possesses  all  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  assure  his  success.  Employers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the 
need  of  employing  capable  workers,  even  to 
the  extent  of  only  hiring  those  who  have 
been  trained  along  certain  lines  which  would 
make  them  more  adaptable  for  filling  the  po- 
sition available.  In  order  to  sell  such  em- 
ployers we  must  be  able  to  provide  them 
with  a  blind  worker  who  can  meet  their 
requirements.  This  often  requires  some  addi- 
tional training  for  the  blind  registrant  before 
he  is  offered  to  such  employers.  Although 
many  placements  are  still  being  made  on  the 
old  system  of  training  on  the  job,  it  is  not  as 
well  accepted  by  employers,  superintendents, 
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and  foremen  today  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  fust  question  they  ask  in  most  cases 
is,  "What  training  has  this  blind  person  had"? 
This  would  indicate  that  prior  to  placement 
we  must  provide  and  equip  the  blind  regis- 
trant with  the  training  necessary  to  assure  his 
success  on  the  job,  and  to  satisfy  the  em- 
ployer that  the  training  has  helped  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  blindness  so  that  in 
employing  this  blind  person  they  are  assured 
of  getting  a  capable  productive  worker. 

Many  agencies  have  worked  out  a  training 
program  whereby  the  blind  person  can  be 
sufficiently  trained  along  the  lines  necessary 
which  will  provide  him  with  the  understand- 
ing, knowledge,  and  the  experience  to  the 
point  where  the  placement  officer  is  reason- 
ably assured  that  he  can  be  placed  on  a  se- 
lected job  without  fear  of  his  being  a  failure. 
In  one  or  two  cases  where  it  was  felt  that 
additional  training  was  advisable  for  the  reg- 
istrant prior  to  his  being  placed,  and  such 
training  could  not  be  provided  within  the 
agency  for  the  blind,  we  were  able  to  work 
out  a  plan  with  one  of  the  local  industries 
whereby  they  would  accept  the  blind  person, 
and  provide  him  with  additional  training. 
During  this  period  he  was  given  work  to  do 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  placement 
officer  and  company  management,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  stated  time  the  placement  officer 
was  provided  with  a  report  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  blind  person  during  the  period. 
The  agency  paid  the  blind  person  a  weekly 
wage  comparable  to  that  which  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  company,  were  they  em- 
ploying the  blind  person,  but  this  additional 
training  convinced  the  placement  officer  that 
this  registrant  could  be  placed  in  industry 
with  a  reasonably  good  chance  of  his  being 
successful.  Again,  another  technique  which 
was  helpful  in  making  certain  that  the  blind 
person  was  equipped  to  do  the  job  the  place- 
ment officer  had  in  mind.  He  was  placed  a 
few  days  later,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  those  interested. 

As  competition  between  manufacturers  is 
becoming  more  keen,  the  odd  company,  al- 
though interested  in  hiring  a  blind  person, 
hesitates  to  do  so  for  fear  that,  if  the  plan 
does  not  work  out  as  outlined  by  the  place- 
ment officer,  they  may  be  left  with  a  poor 
producer  on  their  payroll,  increasing  their 
manufacturing    cost.    The    placement    officer 


should  point  out  to  management  that,  when- 
ever a  blind  person  commences  work  within 
a  company,  he  is  only  employed  on  a  trial 
basis  which  would  mean  that,  if  at  the  end 
of  one  week  or  two  the  blind  worker  is  not 
working  out  satisfactorily,  steps  will  be  taken 
immediately  to  find  and  correct  the  diffi- 
culty. If  such  cannot  be  done,  then  the  place- 
ment officer  will  remove  the  blind  worker 
from  the  plant,  replacing  him,  if  possible, 
with  a  better  qualified  worker.  In  the  odd 
case  where  the  blind  worker  was  considerably 
below  the  sighted  beginner  as  to  production, 
and  where  it  was  felt  that  after  a  week  or 
two  he  would  reach  production,  we  have  of- 
fered to  pay  the  worker  for  that  period  in 
order  that  the  company's  departmental  cost 
would  not  increase,  but  as  yet  we  have  not 
had  a  company  accept  our  offer.  Again,  this 
technique  is  helpful  in  making  industry  real- 
ize that  we  are  not  asking  for  something  for 
nothing,  and  that  we  don't  expect  them  to 
treat  the  blind  any  differently  than  they 
would  the  sighted  beginner  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  hiring. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  placement  officers 
in  connection  with  high  pressure  selling  to 
employers?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  speaker 
that  high  pressure  selling  has  not  been  as 
well  accepted  over  the  past  few  years  as  it 
was  in  the  1930's,  and  very  seldom  is  it  now 
necessary  to  try  and  force  the  employer  to 
employ  someone  he  may  feel  he  does  not 
require. 

We  now  find  that  due  to  years  of  educating 
the  employers  and  the  public  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  blind  most  employers  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  being  done  by  the 
CNIB,  and  the  success  we  have  had  in  the 
placing  of  our  blind  people  is  known  to 
them.  It  is  now  more  often  a  question  of  not 
needing  an  additional  worker,  or  we  have  a 
number  of  our  employees  laid  off  at  the 
present  time,  or  we  do  not  feel  that  our  type 
of  industry  lends  itself  to  the  employing  of 
a  blind  person.  All  placement  officers  know 
how  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  reasons  given, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  some  of  us  in  our 
enthusiasm  do  not  begin  to  apply  pressure 
which  is  not  too  often  appreciated.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
on  our  books  many  blind  people  to  place 
during  the  years  ahead,  and  if  our  contact 
with   company  management  is  kept  on   the 
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basis  of  mutual  understanding,  good  will, 
and  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
to  help  us  in  our  work,  then  we  can  consider 
that  sooner  or  later  the  time  and  conditions 
will  be  right  for  the  placing  of  a  blind  per- 
son with  the  company.  During  the  interval 
between  the  initial  call  and  final  placement, 
periodical  follow-up  calls  should  be  made 
more  on  a  friendly  basis,  as  pressure  put  on 
the  employer  might  only  delay  the  placement 
for  a  longer  period.  In  such  cases,  the  follow- 
ing technique  has  brought  good  results,  and 
much  sooner  than  oftentimes  expected. 

First,  it  is  important  to  secure  the  friendli- 
ness and  good  will  of  the  employer.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  your  direct  approach  is  going  to  be 
until  you  come  face  to  face  with  the  em- 
ployer, grasp  his  hand,  pass  the  time  of  day, 
and  from  there  on  will  depend  the  type  of 
sales  approach  you  will  use.  This  contact  may 
be  one  where  you  will  have  to  sell  yourself 
along  with  policy  in  a  very  few  minutes,  as 
the  employer  may  be  busy,  having  other 
commitments.  It  is  a  good  plan  after  your 
brief  visit  to  leave  the  matter  with  him  for 
further  thought,  arranging  for  another  visit 
at  his  convenience.  To  try  and  secure  final 
approval  at  that  time  might  not  be  wise,  and 
as  I  mentioned  earlier  there  will  be  people 
to  place  six  months  or  six  years  hence.  It  is 
well  to  mention  another  type  of  employer. 
The  individual  who  welcomes  you  into  his 
office,  offering  you  a  chair  and  a  cigarette 
which  is  a  symbol  of  hospitality  you  should 
accept.  This  person  may  delight  in  discussing 
everthing  under  the  sun  before  getting  down 
to  the  business  at  hand.  The  placement  officer 
in  this  case  should  be  a  good  listener,  show- 
ing interest  in  the  conversation  and  raising 
the  odd  question  which  the  employer  will 
take  delight  in  answering,  feeling  that  you 
are  very  much  interested  in  what  he  is  telling 
you.  He  in  turn  is  all  the  more  ready  to 
listen  to  you  when  it  is  your   turn.   (Not  a 


new  technique,  but  one  found  to  be  most 
helpful). 

A  placement  has  often  been  made  over  a 
lunch  table,  and  if  the  placement  officer  hap- 
pens to  be  with  the  manager  around  noon 
time,  there  is  no  harm  in  him  inviting  the 
manager  out  for  lunch.  The  same  may  apply 
when  dealing  with  the  personnel  manager,  or 
the  superintendent.  The  offer  is  not  always 
accepted,  but  it  shows  good  will  and  helps 
keep  negotiations  on  a  friendly  basis. 

When  a  placement  officer  is  travelling 
either  by  bus,  train  or  plane,  he  should  not 
be  afraid  to  take  the  first  step  in  endeavour- 
ing to  start  off  a  conversation  with  whoever 
provides  him  with  an  opportunity.  Many 
good  contacts  have  been  made  by  passing  the 
time  of  day,  and  discussing  the  topic  which 
may  secure  the  interest  of  your  fellow  trav- 
eller. Free  conversation  usually  results  in  the 
placement  officer  learning  of  the  type  of 
business  the  person  is  in,  and  it  often  gives 
the  placement  officer  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  work,  which  is  not  only  beneficial 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  relations, 
but  often  results  in  the  placement  officer 
being  invited  to  make  a  survey  of  the  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  in  the  line  of  manu- 
facturing, or  some  other  type  of  business. 

In  conclusion  I  might  add  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  mention  a  few  techniques  which 
some  of  you  may  find  helpful  in  making 
placements.  No  doubt,  there  are  placement 
officers  here  today  who  could  suggest  a  num- 
ber of  techniques  which  have  proved  to  be 
helpful  in  making  a  good  permanent  place- 
ment, and  if  time  would  permit,  it  would  be 
nice  to  hear  from  others  as  to  the  technique 
they  find  to  be  helpful  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment for  the  blind.  I  feel  that  at  these 
AAWB  Conventions,  there  is  much  to  learn 
pertaining  to  our  profession,  and  if  we  can 
honestly  feel  that  we  have  secured  added 
knowledge  and  information  which  will  result 
in  our  being  better  placement  officers,  then 
our  attendance  has  been  worthwhile. 
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STAFFING  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  WITH 
PROFESSIONAL  BLIND  WORKERS 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Exec.  Secy. 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 


The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  me  to- 
day is  one  that  has  been  dealt  with  in  many 
previous  AAWB  meetings,  and  inasmuch  as 
I  am  sure  my  contribution  will  not  be  the 
speech  to  end  all  speeches,  will  probably  be 
reappearing  from  time  to  time  on  the  pro- 
grams of  future  conferences.  Gruber  at  Bos- 
ton in  1949  and  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1950, 
and  Hull  at  Houston  in  1954  are  among  the 
more  recent  bringers  of  light  into  this  cloudy 
area  of  our  work.  The  matter  has  been  ap- 
proached in  several  ways — the  survey  ap- 
proach, the  statistical  approach,  etc.  But  I 
have  chosen  what  might  with  equal  accuracy 
be  called  either  the  lazy  man's  approach  or 
the  executive  approach,  as  much  of  what  I 
will  lay  before  you  represents  the  experience 
and  the  thinking  of  others,  colleagues  whose 
personal  distinction  and  eminent  success 
make  them  leaders  of  our  confraternity.  They 
are  eight  in  number,  blind,  partially-blind 
and  sighted;  and  represent  a  wide  geographi- 
cal area  and  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
I  wrote  them  requesting  answers  to  four  spe- 
cific questions.  Oddly  enough,  with  one  strik- 
ing exception,  the  replies  manifest  a  remark- 
able unanimity.  The  answers  are  not  casual 
or  "off  the  cuff",  but  are  based  on  long  ex- 
perience and  obviously  composed  only  after 
careful  reflection.  The  questions  that  I  asked 
my  colleagues  are  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  believe,  that  all  else  being  equal, 
blind  professional  workers  should  be  em- 
ployed to  staff  agencies  set  up  to  serve  the 
blind?  Why,  or  why  not? 

2.  Which  jobs  in  an  agency  are  best  suited 
to  blind  professionals,  and  which  least 
suited  or  not  suited  at  all? 

3.  Has  your  experience  shown  that  blind  pro- 
fessional workers  are  more  likely  to  be 
"problem  children"  than  are  non-blind 
professional  Avorkers? 

4.  Recognizing  that  both  are  necessary,  which 
do  you  consider  more  important  in  a  blind 
professional  worker:  (a)  experience  with 
and  knowledge  of  blindness  and  blind  peo- 
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pie,  or  (b)  academic  training  in  the  specific 
area  of  employment? 

Our  one  dissenter  goes  into  much  detail  to 
declare  himself  opposed  to  an  "all  blind 
staff".  So,  of  course,  are  most  of  us,  but  this 
is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question.  All 
the  others  are  amazingly  of  one  mind:  well- 
trained  blind  people  can  and  should  be  used 
to  staff  agencies  for  the  blind,  especially  in 
certain  jobs.  The  top  job,  that  of  Administra- 
tor, should  certainly  wherever  possible  be 
filled  by  a  quahfied  blind  person.  One  corre- 
spondent goes  so  far  as  to  state  flatly  that  no 
top  administrative  job  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  be  filled  by  a  sighted  person 
until  every  effort  has  been  made  to  locate  a 
suitable  blind  person  for  the  position.  The 
effect  on  the  public  generally  of  the  actions 
of  a  qualified  blind  executive  outweighs  all 
real  or  imagined  disadvantages.  "In  fact", 
writes  one  correspondent,  "in  almost  every 
situation  where  I  call  upon  sight,  a  seeing 
executive  would  do  likewise".  All  my  corre- 
spondents, however,  warn  against  over-staffing 
an  agency  with  blind  people,  and  one  cau- 
tions against  letting  your  heart  run  away 
with  your  head  and  hiring  blind  workers 
who  are  not  qualified  for  the  positions.  Let 
us  hire  blind  professionals,  but  let  us  select 
carefully;  and  let  us  see  that  the  blind  worker 
is  provided  with  all  the  tools,  including  suffi- 
cient secretarial  help,  to  enable  him  to  do  a 
thorough  job. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  positions  which 
most  correspondents  feel  would  be  better 
filled  with  non-blind  staff  members:  super- 
vision of  library  work  (presumably  the  physi- 
cal factors);  supervision  of  workshops;  super- 
vision of  vending  stand  programs,  especially 
the  day-to-day  operatiorfs;  business  adminis- 
tration; and  in  general  supervision  of  most 
physical  operations  of  an  agency. 

And  now  some  examples  of  jobs  felt  to  be 
most  suitable  for  qualified  blind  workers:  di- 
rectorship of  an  agency  (where  possible  with 
competent  sighted  assistance);  industrial 
placement;   home  teaching;   feature   writing; 
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public  speaking;  counseling  of  various  kinds, 
especially  in  rehabilitation.  Social  work  it  is 
felt  should  be  carried  on  by  both  blind  and 
sighted  workers,  each  group  tending  to  com- 
plement the  other.  One  correspondent,  him- 
self sighted,  avers  strongly  that  the  common 
bond,  the  mutual  sharing  of  psychological 
experience,  brings  blind  workers  closer  to 
their  clients;  that  the  dynamic  blind  worker 
is  an  inspiration  to  other  blind,  to  the  public 
and  to  his  fellow  workers,  and  that  with  the 
loyalty  of  his  associates  he  is  peculiarly 
equipped  to  develop  a  program  in  an  agency 
for  the  blind.  By  all  means,  he  continues,  hire 
blind  professional  workers  wherever  possible. 
Our  maverick  declares  bluntly  that  there  is 
only  one  job  in  an  agency  for  the  blind  where 
blindness  is  an  asset,  viz.,  that  of  placement 
officer.  Conversely,  another  correspondent  just 
as  confidently  states  that  the  blind  can  do  as 
well  as  the  sighted  any  job  that  does  not  re- 
quire sight  to  make  a  decision. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  blind  work- 
ers are  more  likely  to  be  "problem  children" 
than  other  workers,  all  but  the  persistent  dis- 
senter answer  in  the  negative.  He  feels  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  blind  work- 
ers are  "problem  children"  and  expect  special 
consideration,  and  further  maintains  that  we 
tolerate  the  inefficiency  of  blind  workers.  An- 
other colleague  just  as  cogently  and  more 
convincingly,  I  believe,  declares  that  we  often 
attribute  to  blindness  many  personal  char- 
acteristics that  are  just  as  prevalent  in 
sighted  workers.  We  must  be  careful,  he  con- 
tinues, not  to  bend  over  backward  in  our  zeal 
to  avoid  favoring  the  blind.  Apparently  these 
two  good  people,  both  visually  handicapped, 
have  had  divergent  experiences  in  the  hiring 
of  blind  workers.  And  still  another,  a  sighted 
correspondent,  shrewdly  observes  that  often 
workers  with  sight  resent  accepting  direction 
from  a  blind  superior,  and  thus  themselves 
become  problems  to  an  agency. 

And  now  for  the  answers  to  the  last  ques- 
tion. This  time  our  maverick  is  joined  by 
one  of  the  other  correspondents  in  the  belief 
that  training  is  a  more  important  element 
than  experience  in  the  make-up  of  a  profes- 
sional worker  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  All 
the  others  seem  firmly  convinced  that  if  there 
has  to  be  a  choice,  experience  should  take 
precedence  over  training;  and  one  adds  that 
no  amount  of  academic  training  can  make  up 


for  a  mental  gap  or  block  in  the  way  of 
understanding  blind  persons.  All  aver,  of 
course,  that  it  is  better  if  such  a  choice  is  not 
required. 

We  must  not  assume,  to  be  sure,  that  blind- 
ness per  se  qualifies  a  person  for  professional 
work  in  an  agency,  one  correspondent  makes 
clear;  for  personal  experience  with  blindness 
does  not  automatically  render  one  capable  of 
establishing  rapport  with  blind  people  and 
gaining  an  understanding  of  their  problems. 
This  correspondent's  point  of  view,  of  course, 
we  all  accept,  but  I  would  add  that  if  a 
worker  has  the  personal  and  professional 
equipment  needed  for  a  particular  job,  then 
the  fact  of  blindness  certainly  becomes  a  plus 
value. 

Another  writes  that  in  certain  areas  per- 
haps, training  might  be  put  before  experi- 
ence, and  he  cites  social  work  as  an  example 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  important  in  the 
development  of  an  agency's  program  that  the 
workers  be  in  close  association  with  similar 
workers  in  other  agencies,  and  that  social 
workers  seem  loath  to  accept  into  their  fel- 
lowship others  who  do  not  wear  the  old 
school  tie.  This,  of  course,  is  resort  to  an 
expedient,  and  though  necessary  where  such 
unhappy  conditions  exist,  does  not  indicate 
that  a  blind  person  is  unqualified  for  the 
work,  but  rather  that  others  refuse  to  work 
with  him. 

And  finally,  this  from  a  sighted  correspond- 
ent; "Without  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  no  professional 
worker  will  be  successful  in  our  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience,  interest,  common 
sense,  and  a  liking  for  people  will  often 
minimize  the  inadequacy  of  formal  academic 
training". 

After  preparing  answers  to  my  rather  pre- 
sumptions questions  some  of  my  correspond- 
ents courteously  appended  further  comments 
on  the  subject  at  hand.  I  should  like  now  to 
quote  excerpts  from  these  thoughtful  ap- 
pendices. 

"Finally,  there  are  some  further  thoughts 
which  I  feel  have  a  place  in  a  paper  such  as 
you  are  writing.  I  believe  that,  everything  else 
being  equal,  the  top  administration  of  an 
agency  for  the  blind  should  be  staffed  by 
blind  administrators.  I  think  that  this  is  im- 
portant for  the  example  which  it  sets  for 
other  blind  persons,  for  the  demonstration  of 
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confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind  which 
it  presents  to  the  public,  and  for  the  fact  that, 
generally,  blind  persons  who  have  achieved 
qualifications  for  administrative  positions 
may  be  presumed  to  have  devoted  an  excep- 
tionally high  amount  of  their  thought  and 
effort  for  a  fairly  protracted  period  of  time 
to  an  attack  on  the  problems  of  blindness. 
Administration  of  welfare  agencies — particu- 
larly specialized  agencies  such  as  those  for 
the  blind — is  one  area  in  which  professional 
training  has  not  yet  reached  maturity.  It  is 
an  area  in  which  experience  can  have  no 
substitute  and  in  which  training  can,  at  best, 
only  shorten  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
acquire  proven  competency.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  too  few  blind  persons  who  are  quali- 
fied for  top  administrative  positions.  This  is 
due,  partly  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  enough  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
even  capable  blind  persons  to  afford  them 
opportunity  to  advance  in  the  administrative 
positions.  We  talk  among  ourselves  at  the 
AAWB  and  similar  conferences  about  the 
importance  of  giving  the  capable  blind  worker 
an  opportunity  for  growth  and  success.  This 
is  very  well;  but  it  falls  short  in  that  it  fails 
to  reach  the  board  members  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  the  persons  in  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  government  who  do  not  attend  our 
special  conventions  or  read  our  specialized 
literature,  but  who  select  top  administrators 
of  agencies  for  the  blind.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  administration  of  any  agency  for  the 
blind  by  a  sighted  administrator  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
sider blindness  as  a  qualification  for  adminis- 
tration; but  I  believe  that  no  top  administra- 
tive position  in  an  agency  for  the  blind  should 
be  filled  by  a  sighted  worker  until  after  con- 
scientious effort  to  find  a  blind  worker  has 
failed.  If  this  principle  were  applied,  we 
would  still  have  many  sighted  workers  ad- 
ministrating agencies  for  the  blind,  but  we 
would  probably  find  a  gradual  and  healthy 
increase  in  the  number  of  blind  workers  who 
could  achieve  top  administrative  positions  in 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  who  could  do  a 
better  job,  at  least,  than  some  of  the  sighted 


workers  that  now  administer  agencies  for  the 
blind". 

And  again — 

"Looking  at  the  entire  problem,  it  is  my 
honest  conviction  that  the  one  reason  above 
all  others  for  the  failure  to  fully  utilize  the 
capacities  of  trained  blind  people  lies  more 
nearly  at  the  door  of  the  agencies  serving  the 
blind  than  at  the  professional  shortcomings 
of  the  blind.  There  isn't  nearly  enough  em- 
phasis directed  by  agencies,  by  their  execu- 
tives, even  blind  executives  in  some  cases,  to 
sound  thinking  arid  willingness  to  support 
the  philosophy  of  placing  blind  people  in  the 
higher  echelon  of  our  agencies.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  some  of  these  people  really 
believe  in  the  blind". 

And  there  you  have  it.  The  wisest,  most 
experienced,  most  devoted  members  of  our 
profession  are  in  general  agreement  that  an 
agency  for  the  blind  should  most  definitely 
endeavor  to  choose  its  staff  from  available 
qualified  blind  people,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  word  "qualified". 

Blind  persons  are  no  more  likely  to  become 
problems  than  are  sighted  persons,  provided 
we  are  careful  to  avoid  over-emotionalism  in 
our  original  selection. 

Blind  persons  are  more  adapted  to  some 
jobs  in  an  agency  than  to  others,  though  ex- 
ceptional individuals  might  be  found  even  for 
those  where  sight  appears  to  be  a  sine  qua 
non.  Surely  we  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  blind — or  at  any  rate  earn  our 
livelihood  in  work  for  the  blind,  must  have 
faith  in  the  potentialities  of  blind  people; 
otherwise  the  pension  advocates  are  right. 

So,  let  us  try  to  guide  our  bark  between 
the  Scylla  of  refusal  to  employ  blind  profes- 
sional workers  and  the  Charybdas  of  employ- 
ing workers  merely  because  they  are  blind. 
Let  us  train  our  personally-endowed  blind 
people.  Let  us  find  them  suitable  and  satis- 
fying employment  in  the  areas  of  their  com- 
petency, not  exclusively  in  work  for  the  blind, 
of  course,  but  surely  in  work  for  the  blind 
when  it  is  there  they  can  find  fruitful  dedica- 
tion of  their  talents  and  training. 


go 
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GROWTH  IN  UNDERSTANDING  THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  BLIND 

*  DOUGLAS  C.  MacFARLAND,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Richmond,  Virginia 


The  phrase  "understanding  the  blind"  is 
misleading,  because  the  blind,  non-profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  are  composed  of  individ- 
ual persons.  Although  they  are  similar  in 
their  disability  and  may  have  many  other 
common  factors  in  their  background,  they  are 
still  individuals  and  will  differ  in  their  ap- 
proach to  adjustment,  amount  of  motivation, 
and  degree  of  achievement  when  we  begin  to 
work  with  them. 

Few  persons  in  the  world  have  ever  been 
able  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  four  rungs 
at  a  time.  The  few  who  have  were  endowed 
with  the  talents  of  genius  and  were  not  en- 
cumbered with  a  newly  acquired  handicap. 
As  workers  with  the  blind  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly understand  our  clients  and  work  with 
them  successfully  unless  we  are  able  to  de- 
termine their  position  on  the  scale  of  adjust- 
ment and  begin  work  at  that  point.  Finding 
the  proper  starting  level  is  imperative,  but 
no  more  so  than  being  able  to  recognize 
worker  and  agency  limitations  and  not  being 
afraid  to  explain  them  to  the  client.  Today 
we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
teamwork  approach.  The  most  valuable 
worker  is  not  the  one  who  is  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  and  is  willing  to  tackle  any  job  no 
matter  how  technical,  but  the  one  who  per- 
forms an  excellent  service  within  his  own 
discipline  and  is  quick  to  recognize  his  limi- 
tations and  turn  to  other  members  of  the 
staff  and  community  for  help  in  the  fields  for 
which  they  have  been  trained. 

I  don't  want  to  imply  by  the  foregoing  any 
confusion  between  methodology  and  under- 
standing of  the  client's  needs  and  his  current 
level  of  operation.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  have  been  developed,  mainly 
through  the  empirical  process  and  more  re- 
cently through  research,  remain  the  same. 
Principles  and  techniques  are  our  trade  tools; 
the  client  is  the  material  with  which  we 
work.  The  tools  are  good.  Perhaps  we  need  a 
few  more  of  them,  but  they  are  adequate  to 
do  the  job.  The  skill  with  which  we  use  the 
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techniques  will  vary  from  worker  to  worker, 
but  we  can  improve  upon  these  by  addi- 
tional education  and  training.  But  the  client 
is  the  material,  and  we  must  realize  that  the 
material  will  vary  from  very  poor  to  excel- 
lent. Unfortunately,  we  cannot  choose  the 
better  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  grades, 
because  it  is  most  often  the  case  that  the 
poorer  the  client  the  more  help  he  needs 
from  us. 

As  I  see  it,  client  level  may  be  measured 
from  several  facets  of  adjustment,  all  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  person  and  factors  militat- 
ing for  or  against  his  maximum  achievement. 
Factors  such  as  social  and  economic  status, 
education,  additional  physical  impairments, 
age,  degree  of  remaining  vision,  onset  of 
blindness,  intelligence,  degree  of  manual  dex- 
terity, and  motivation,  both  expressed  and 
obsei-ved,  are  all  factors  that  we  recognize  as 
paramount  in  deciding  the  level  of  the  client 
and  helping  him  work  toward  a  rung  on  the 
ladder  of  adjustment. 

Recognition  of  where  the  bottom  step  is 
for  the  client  is  half  of  the  problem.  The 
other  half  is  to  recognize  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  the  client  and  not  to  leave  him  too 
soon,  but  even  more  important,  not  to  try  to 
force  him  to  climb  higher  than  he  is  able.  It 
is  a  credit  to  our  profession  as  a  whole  that 
we  are  very  enthusiastic  workers.  We  view 
each  client  in  terms  of  adjustment  which  we 
have  seen  others  achieve  and  sometimes  de- 
velop an  overoptimistic  picture  of  what  the 
client  can  ultimately  attain.  We  tend  to  be 
disappointed  and  take  it  as  a  personal  defeat 
if  he  does  not  reach  the  goal  we  hope  he 
will,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  client  who  will 
judge  where  he  stops  and  we  must  be  wise 
enough  to  recognize  this. 

Perhaps  the  following  cases  will  better  il- 
lustrate client  and  worker  limitations: 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  client  who  is  so- 
cially well  integrated,  has  managed  a  home, 
and  is  well  accepted  by  her  family  and  her 
community.  Her  vision  is  suddenly  reduced  to 
5/200.  She  is  a  normally  intelligent  woman 
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and  is  able  to  accept  the  advice  of  specialists 
that  her  vision  will  never  improve.  She  there- 
fore contacts  the  agency  for  help  in  carrying 
on  her  home  duties  and  continuing  as  nor- 
mal a  social  life  as  possible.  Obviously,  here 
is  a  woman  who  will  begin  at  a  rather  high 
level.  Her  greatest  need  is  assistance  in  adapt- 
ing her  remaining  vision  to  do  the  job  she 
must  do  and  assistance  in  making  her  aware 
of  other  senses  that  can  be  substituted  for 
sight  when  necessary.  She  does  not  need  to 
be  taught  the  skills  of  home  management  but 
merely  to  be  made  aware  of  the  tools  and  aids 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  carry 
on  her  duties  as  before.  Braille,  crafts,  or 
typing  may  not  be  necessary  or  desirable  un- 
less specifically  requested. 

They  should  be  explained  to  the  client 
with  emphasis  on  how  they  can  be  helpful  to 
her  in  a  practical  way,  not  as  part  of  a  cur- 
riculum that  must  be  taught  in  sequence.  For 
this  woman  the  greatest  service  the  agency 
has  to  offer  is  to  see  her  as  often  as  possible 
and  make  a  positive  contribution  to  her  re- 
integration into  normal  family  and  social  life. 
Other  skills  should  be  brought  to  her  when 
requested  and,  of  course,  other  members  of 
the  team  may  be  introduced  as  required. 

A  second  illustration  is  the  woman  who  re- 
quests the  services  of  a  home  teacher  to  in- 
struct her  in  crafts  and  Braille.  The  teacher 
spends  from  one  to  two  hours  a  week  with 
the  client  for  several  weeks  without  noticing 
any  progress.  The  client  is  always  unprepared 
when  the  teacher  calls  at  her  home  and  mani- 
fests little  interest  in  the  tasks  at  hand,  but 
talks  interminably  about  difficulties  with  her 
family  relationships  and  lack  of  acceptance 
by  her  old  friends.  Her  husband  treats  her 
like  a  child,  she  says,  and  will  not  do  what 
she  tells  him,  her  children  take  advantage  of 
her  blindness  and  are  ashamed  of  her,  and 
her  friends  shun  her  and  think  that  she  is 
helpless.  The  home  teacher  must  be  skilled 
enough  to  recognize  that  the  client  is  in  need 
of  other  services  than  she  is  prepared  to  offer. 
Her  skill  must  extend  to  being  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  client  who  is  in  need  of 
psychiatric  counselling,  and  one  who  is  a 
chronic  complainer  and  gossip.  The  first 
would  require  the  services  of  a  trained  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  and  perhaps  a  psychia- 
trist. The  second  problem  could  better  be 
handled  by  a  social  visitor.  The  home  teach- 


er's special  training  should  not  be  wasted  on 
this  type  of  case. 

A  third  and  final  illustration  is  a  fairly 
common  one.  An  elderly  woman  has  spent 
the  past  ten  years  on  general  relief.  Her 
vision  is  suddenly  reduced  to  legal  blindness 
by  acute  glaucoma.  Despite  the  fact  that  she 
has  not  manifested  an  interest  in  work  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  and  shows  no  sud- 
den desire  to  be  unglued  from  her  rocking 
chair,  the  over-zealous  welfare  worker  refers 
her  to  the  agency  for  possible  employment. 
The  rehab  counselor  sees  her  once  and 
promptly  declares  her  unfeasible  for  employ- 
ment, so  she  becomes  a  candidate  for  home- 
teaching.  Other  than  referral  for  ophthalmo- 
logical  follow-up  for  treatment  of  glaucoma, 
the  client  will  absorb  very  little.  Blindness,  as 
we  all  know,  is  not  a  panacea  for  neuroses, 
physical  infirmaties,  and  lack  of  motivation. 
The  quicker  the  home  teacher  is  able  to 
diagnose  this  case,  the  more  time  she  will 
have  to  devote  to  an  overburdened  caseload 
that  is  in  real  need  of  her  service.  Of  course, 
we  all  recognize  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule  and  no  one  should  be  denied  serv- 
ice without  a  thorough  diagnosis,  but  it  is 
senseless  to  clutter  up  your  caseload  with 
clients  who  cannot  absorb  the  instruction 
and,  worse,  to  force  a  service  on  a  person 
who  does  not  want  it. 

I  am  sure  that  you  could  give  me  hundreds 
of  case  records  that  you  encounter  every  day 
that  are  more  typical  than  the  preceding 
cases,  but  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  three 
important  basic  points  in  developing  an  un- 
derstanding of  client  problems:  (1)  accepting 
the  client  at  the  level  where  you  find  him, 
(2)  making  use  of  the  team-work  approach, 
and  (3)  recognizing  limitations  even  though 
those  limitations  might  be  at  what  you  con- 
sider the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  of  ad- 
justment. 

Until  recently  the  home  teaching  section  of 
an  agency  was  the  "catch-all"  for  the  clients 
that  no  one  else  could  do  anything  with. 
Very  few  agencies  wish  to  close  clients  from 
their  roles  until  they  die,  and  until  the  client 
reaches  that  stage  he  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  home  teacher.  With  the  emergence  of 
defined  standards  in  all  the  professions,  the 
only  way  the  home  teaching  profession  can 
grow  is  by  understanding  its  function  and 
setting  limits  to  the  jobs  that  it  will  tackle. 
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Home  teaching  is  certainly  a  specialist's  job 
along  with  all  the  other  disciplines.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  a  willing  worker — we 
need  more  of  them — but  a  jack  of  all  trades 
is  still  master  of  none.  Define  your  job,  pre- 
pare well  for  it,  but  don't  be  afraid  to  recog- 
nize your  limitations.  In  doing  so  you  will 
find  more  time  to  utilize  your  training  on 


material  that  cati  be  developed,  and  you  will 
have  less  minutiae  to  deal  with.  Referrals 
will  be  made  for  a  definite  type  of  service 
to  be  rendered,  rather  than  dumping  clients 
haphazardly  into  the  home  teaching  case- 
load, possibly  to  store  them  until  other  serv- 
ices can  be  rendered. 


A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT  IN  WORKER-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

*W.  E.  MILTON,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Western  Division,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Edmondton,  Alberta 


In  this  paper  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
the  relationships  of  professional  workers  with 
the  blind  to  their  communities.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  agreed  that  these  relationships  are 
important,  that  they  actually  constitute  an 
avenue  of  service  to  the  blind,  that  we,  as 
workers,  have  an  obvious  responsibility  in 
this  area,  and  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. 

In  a  group  such  as  this,  it  is  natural  that 
our  roles  as  workers  will  differ  considerably. 
I,  for  example,  represent  a  national  multi- 
service agency.  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  whose  program  ranges 
from  counselling  in  the  training  of  preschool- 
age  blind  children,  right  through  all  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind,  to  services  on  behalf 
of  our  senior  citizens  who  are  without  sight. 
Others  here,  will  be  doing  a  specialized  job 
in  a  particular  field.  Some  of  us  represent 
private,  voluntary  organizations  while  others 
are  identified  with  governmental  agencies. 
Some  of  us  are  blind,  others  sighted.  Regard- 
less, however,  of  what  our  identification  or 
sphere  of  activity  may  be,  I  believe  the  same 
basic  principles  of  worker-community  rela- 
tions will  apply. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  relationship  problem  requiring 
our  attention?  In  the  main,  I  believe  there 
are  three: 

1.  Our  own  attitude  toward  our  job,  our 
fellow  workers,  our  agency  and  its  pro- 
gram; our  attitude  toward  our  clients; 
our  attitude  toward  our  community  and 
the  public  at  large. 

2.  The  attitudes  of  our  clients  toward  us 
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as  workers,  toward  our  agency  and  its 
program,  toward  their  own  blindness  and 
toward  the  community  and  society. 
3.  The  attitudes  of  the  community  and  the 
public  toward  blindness,  and  toward  our 
agency,  its  program  and  its  workers. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  each  of  these 
three  components  separately  and  in  more  de- 
tail. In  my  opinion  they  are  not  only  inter- 
related, but  are  of  equal  importance  in 
worker-community  relations. 

1.  Our  Attitudes 

As  workers  with  and  for  the  blind  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  clearly  understand  our  own 
position  in  our  community  and  in  our 
agency.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  know  our 
own  job  alone  and  its  particular  responsibili- 
ties. We  must,  as  well,  know  our  agency,  its 
policies,  its  total  program  and  its  limitations. 
We  must  understand  and  respect  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  our  fellow  work- 
ers. While  proper  co-ordination  is  essential, 
intrusion  into  the  area  of  work  of  others  can 
be  as  injurious  to  relations  and  to  agency 
effectiveness  as  failure  to  adequately  discharge 
our  own  responsibilities.  We  must  be  able  to 
properly  represent  and  interpret  our  agency 
and  its  services  to  our  clients.  To  promise  a 
service  which  our  agency  is  not  equipped  to 
render  or  to  apologize  for  the  absence  of  a 
service  which  is  beyond  our  agency's  scope,  is 
to  invite  resentment,  misunderstanding  and 
poor  relations.  Good  client  relations  and  good 
community  relations  are  closely  interwoven. 

As  workers  we  must  know  our  community 
resources  and  how  to  legitimately  use  them. 
Depending  on  our  role  in  our  agency  this 
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will  necessitate  establishing  personal  contact 
and  working  relations  with  workers  in  other 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  Member- 
ship in  local  associations  of  social  workers,  in 
councils  of  social  agencies,  in  service  clubs 
and  other  organizations,  as  well  as  active  par- 
ticipation in  other  worthwhile  community 
enterprises,  will  all  contribute  to  identifying 
us  as  workers  with  the  blind  and  as  people 
who  are  pulling  our  weight  in  our  commu- 
nity. If  we  are  blind  this  cannot  help  but 
foster  greater  understanding  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  blind  people.  Sighted  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  exemplify  the  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  blindness  we  desire,  and  help 
to  break  down  misconceptions  and  skepticism. 

2.  Attitudes   of  Blind 

In  considering  the  various  attitudes  of 
blind  people  towards  workers  and  agencies  for 
the  blind,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  commit 
the  error  of  casting  them  all  in  one  mould,  a 
fault  which  is  frequently  attributed  to  the 
general  public.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
blind  population  of  a  country  or  of  any 
given  area  wtihin  a  country  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  general  population.  Coming  as 
they  do,  therefore,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  all  social  levels,  with  varying  degrees  of 
education,  experience  and  background,  and 
being  of  all  ages,  blind  people  will  differ 
widely  in  their  thinking  and  attitudes.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  where  the  pro- 
gram of  services  being  offered  is  reasonable 
and  realistic  and  where  agency  standards  are 
high,  the  general  attitude  of  the  blind  is  fav- 
orable and  appreciative.  No  agency,  of  course, 
is  without  its  problem  cases  and  there  is 
always  that  minority  of  blind  people  who 
look  for  privileges  which  are  beyond  their 
right  to  expect.  The  fact,  however,  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  this  latter  situation  can 
frequently  be  traced  to  previous  social  malad- 
justment, which  has  been  aggravated  by  un- 
satisfactory adjustment  to  blindness. 

The  steady  growth  of  clubs  and  associations 
of  blind  people  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  self-expression, 
discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas  among  the 
blind.  In  Canada,  most  of  these  clubs  are 
affiliated  in  a  national  body  known  as  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind.  Representing 
as  it  does,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
Canada's     organized    blind,     the    Canadian 


Council  can  speak  for  them  with  a  single  voice 
and  has  gained  a  reputation  for  responsible 
thought  and  action. 

Because  our  blind  population  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  community  and  because  each  in- 
dividual blind  person  who  comprises  that 
population,  influences,  in  some  degree,  neigh- 
bourhood thinking  toward  blindness,  the  atti- 
tudes of  blind  people  toward  the  agency  and 
its  workers  are  part  and  parcel  of  worker- 
community  relations. 

3.  Attitudes  of  Public 
The  attitudes  of  the  community,  the  gen- 
eral public,  toward  blindness,  probably  fol- 
low a  similar  pattern  within  any  given  coun- 
try. The  extent  of  government  recognition  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  the  blind  can 
usually  be  taken  as  a  thermometer  of  general 
public  opinion,  if  it  is  kept  fn  mind  that 
governments  usually  follow,  rather  than  lead, 
such  opinion.  On  the  local  community  level 
public  attitudes  will  vary  to  some  extent  de- 
pending on  local  conditions,  such  as,  the 
size  of  the  blind  population,  the  degree  of  its 
participation  in  community  life,  the  strength 
of  the  agency  serving  the  blind,  and  the  cali- 
bre and  results  of  its  program. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  public  atti- 
tudes toward  blindness  have  undergone  great 
changes  in  the  past  half  century.  The  more 
enlightened  conceptions  of  blindness  which 
exist  today  are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
important  advances  that  have  been  made  in 
work  for  the  blind,  to  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments have  had  to  provide  programs  of  re- 
habilitation for  the  blinded  veterans  of  two 
world  wars  and,  by  no  means  least,  to  the 
activities  and  achievements  of  blind  people 
themselves. 

Despite  the  encouraging  progress  which  has 
been  made,  public  attitudes  about  blindness 
still  range  from  morbid  pity  and  curiosity, 
coupled  with  excessive  admiration,  to  full  ac- 
ceptance and  intelligent  understanding.  For 
example,  the  public  is  still  very  susceptible 
to  emotional  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Terms  such  as  "poor  man"  are  still  used  and 
there  are  those  who  consider  it  remarkable 
for  a  blind  person  to  recognize  their  voices 
or  to  operate  a  typewriter  in  the  dark.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  encouraging  number 
of  sighted  men  and  women  who  are  com- 
pletely natural  in  their  associations  with  blind 
people  and  who  display  an  intelligent  under- 
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Standing  of  their  abilities  and  of  the  degree 
of  sighted  assistance  needed  in  various  situa- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  we  can  never  hope 
to  entirely  eliminate  the  undesirable  atti- 
tudes, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  responsi- 
bility to  constantly  work  toward  a  better  and 
more  intelligent  acceptance  of  blindness  and 
of  blind  people. 

To  sum  up,  what  are  the  factors  which 
will  contribute  to  this  better  understanding 
and  how  can  we,  as  individual  workers,  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  in  this  field? 

We  have  discussed  three  components  of 
worker-community  relations:  our  atitudes,  the 
attitudes  of  the  blind,  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  public.  In  my  opinion,  these  are  also  the 
three  main  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
forward  movement  we  are  seeking. 

First,  we  must  recognize  our  agency  as  a 
leader,  in  the  community,  of  public  opinion 
about  blindness  and  the  blind.  As  workers  in 
our  agency,  and  as  its  representatives,  we  per- 
sonify that  leadership.  Within  the  scope  of 
our  particular  function,  we  must  utilize  every 
opportunity  of  measuring  up  to  this  responsi- 
bility. Ours  is  a  job  of  two-way  interpretation. 
We  must  intrepret  our  agency  and  the  sighted 
community  to  the  blind,  and  we  must  inter- 
pret the  blind  and  our  agency  to  the  sighted 
public.  We  are  ambassadors  of  the  blind  and 
of  our  agency.  We  who  are  blind  ourselves 
have  an  additional  responsibility.  Our  atti- 
tude towards  our  own  blindness,  the  extent 
to  which  we  integrate  ourselves  into  our 
community,  the  way  in  which  we  conduct 
ourselves  in  public,  and  the  calibre  of  the 
job  we  do,  will  all  have  a  definite  influence 
upon  public  thinking  about  blindness  and 
blind  people. 

Secondly,  the  blind  population  can  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  thinking  of  the 
community  about  blindness,  through  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  its  fel- 
low blind.  If  we,  as  workers,  can  do  a  good 
job  of  interpretation  with  the  blind,  if  our 
agency  can  aid  in  developing  a  high  degree 
of  adjustment  to  blindness,  a  high  degree  of 


self-reliance    and    integration    into    society, 
there  should  be  an  increasing  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance and  understanding  of  blind  people 
by   the   pubhc.    Blind   people,   too,    through 
their  clubs  and  associations,  where  these  exist, 
can  do  much  to  foster  responsible  attitudes, 
to  encourage  general  courtesy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  sighted  assistance,  and  to  concentrate 
attention  on   the  need  for  working  for   the 
common  good  in  day-to-day  contacts.  Through 
publicizing  social  and  recreational  activities, 
and  through  participating  in  radio  and  T.V. 
programs  during  educational  campaigns  such 
as  White  Cane  Weeks,  blind  people  can  help 
to  make  the  sighted  public  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  follow  many  normal  pursuits  and 
are  worthwhile  citizens  in  their  community. 
Thirdly,  the  sighted  community  itself  can 
help    to    foster    a    better    understanding    of 
blindness   and   blind   people.   The   co-opera- 
tion of  all  publicity  media  is  important  and, 
I  am  sure,  is  enjoyed  in  most  places.  Proper 
interpretation  here  can  do  much  to  influence 
community    attitudes.   Of   great   importance, 
too,     are     our     sighted     volunteer     workers. 
Through   their  close  association  with  us,  as 
workers,  with  our  agency  and  with  the  blind, 
they  can  develop  the  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  blindness  we  desire  and,  in  turn,  can 
carry  this  understanding  into  the  community, 
into  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong, 
and  into  their  own  circle  of  friends.  These 
potential  forces,  however,  can  be  idle  or  in- 
effective  unless   we,   as   workers,   accept   our 
responsibility    to    try    to    make    full    use    of 
them. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  our  definite  respon- 
sibility in  this  field,  I  am  sure  we  can  all 
feel  something  of  a  challenge  to  work  for  a 
further  forward  movement  in  our  relations 
with  our  communities.  It  is  an  area  of  service 
to  the  blind  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
explored.  If  I  were  asked  to  choose  a  theme, 
I  would  select  that  used  in  our  loth  annual 
White  Cane  Week  in  Canada  this  year:  "Put 
the  accent  on  ability,  not  disability." 
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MEASUREMENTS  FOR  OUR  PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN,  Co-Director 

Personnel  Research  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


I  presume  that  I  have  been  asked  to  speak 
to  you  on  this  topic  because,  for  a  great 
many  years,  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
development  and  use  of  various  psychologi- 
cal methods  for  measuring  people  and  be- 
cause, for  fairly  many  years,  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  work  with  blind  persons.  Your 
program  committee  evidently  supposes  that  I 
can  distill  out  of  these  two  experiences  a 
procedure  by  which  you  can  evaluate  your- 
selves, determine  how  well  you  are  doing 
your  jobs  as  home  teachers  or  social  workers. 
Fortunately,  your  committee  provided  me 
with  an  outline,  a  series  of  seven  questions, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  follow  that  outline 
for  I  feel  that  all  you  need  as  a  measure  of 
your  development  is  the  answers  to  those 
questions  and  some  standard  by  which  to 
evaluate  the  answers. 

The  first  question  suggested  by  your  com- 
mittee is:  "Why  are  we  in  work  for  the 
blind?"  In  my  experience,  there  are  only 
three  answers  to  that  question:  (i)  This  is 
the  only  work  you  can  get;  (2)  this  is,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  best  work  you  can  get; 
or  (3)  out  of  a  world  of  opportunities,  this  is 
what  you  really  want  to  do.  The  three  an- 
swers are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive; 
for  any  given  individual  two,  or  even  three, 
may  be  present,  but  one  always  dominates. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  possibilities  a 
little  further  for  this  is  a  basic  question.  Look 
searchingly  within  yourselves.  Are  you  in 
work  with  the  blind  because  it  is  the  only 
work  you  can  get?  Have  you  dreamed  of  other 
jobs,  tried  to  get  other  jobs,  perhaps  even  had 
the  chance  to  try  out  other  jobs — but  this  is 
the  only  job  where  you  are  tolerated?  Would 
you  be  doing  this  if  there  were  any  other 
way  to  earn  your  living?  Have  you  any  sense 
of  having  chosen  your  job  or  have  you  been 
forced  into  it  by  circumstances  beyond  your 
control?  If,  essentially,  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  work  you  can  get,  I  should  like  to  say  you 
are  part  of  a  group  to  which  I  shall  later  refer 
as  Group  I. 

Or,  are  there  other  kinds  of  work  you  are 
sure  you  could  get?  Perhaps  you  could  work 


in  a  factory  but  with  your  amount  of  edu- 
cation naturally  you  would  not  want  to  do 
that,  or  you  would  not  like  getting  dirty,  or 
you  would  not  like  the  routine.  Perhaps  you 
could  work  in  a  vending  stand  but  you  do 
not  like  being  on  your  feet  all  day  or  you 
do  not  like  the  record  keeping  or  you  do  not 
like  the  variations  in  income  from  week  to 
week.  Perhaps  you  could  run  a  farm  project 
but  you  do  not  have  a  farm,  or  you  could  run 
a  small  shop  but  you  don't  have  a  shop  or 
you  could  tune  pianos  but  there  are  so  few 
pianos  to  tune.  Or  perhaps  you  could  do 
other  jobs,  but  prefer  the  hours  for  this,  or 
like  the  prestige,  or  like  the  fact  that  you 
meet  different  people.  In  short,  do  you  have 
a  sense  of  having  chosen  this  work,  chosen  it 
because  of  certain  characteristics  which  the 
work  itself  possesses,  material,  measurable 
characteristics  like  income,  good  hours,  social 
prestige,  interesting  contacts,  etc.  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  say  you  are  in  a  group  to 
which  I  shall  later  refer  as  Group  II. 

Or,  finally,  are  you  doing  this  work  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  thing  in  the  world  you 
want  to  do.  Are  you  doing  this  because  help- 
ing people,  teaching,  guiding,  understanding, 
meeting  the  changing  challenges  of  a  great 
variety  of  problems,  is  more  important  than 
anything  else  in  life?  In  this  case,  you  may 
have  little  feeling  of  having  chosen  your  job 
— the  job  chose  you.  In  this  case,  you  may  be 
working  for  less  money  than  you  could  make 
elsewhere,  working  longer  hours,  with  less  in 
the  way  of  prestige,  little  reason  to  think 
anyone  notices  or  appreciates  your  work — yet 
you  go  on  doing  it,  you  will  always  go  on 
doing  it.  It  is  your  work.  If  that  is  the  way 
it  is,  I  should  like  to  say  that  you  are  in  a 
group  to  which  I  shall  later  refer  as  Group 
III. 

The  remaining  questions  provided  by  your 
program  committee  as  measurements  of  pro- 
gressive development  can  be  answered,  must 
be  answered,  in  the  light  of  whether  you,  as 
an  individual,  fall  into  Group  I,  Group  II, 
or  Group  III. 

The    first   of    these   questions    is:    Are   we 
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adaptable?  Of  course  we  are.  The  question  is, 
to  what?  If  we  are  in  Group  I,  our  adapta- 
tion is  a  grim  effort  to  hang  on  to  what  we 
have,  little  as  we  may  really  want  it.  It  is 
the  desperate  adaptation  of  an  individual  in 
fear  for  his  life,  therefore  an  adaptation 
centered  always  in  the  individual,  usually 
highly  emotional,  and  therefore  sometimes 
not  too  practical.  It  is  an  adaptation  which 
makes  those  around  us  say,  "She  often  does 
the  wrong  thing  but  she  does  try  so  hard!" 

If  we  are  in  the  second  group,  our  adapta- 
tion takes  the  form  of  meeting  the  standard; 
we  put  in  the  proper  number  of  hours,  we 
dress  in  the  proper  way,  we  behave  as  we 
think  home  teachers  should  behave — at  least 
while  we  are  on  the  job.  We  adapt  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  the  reason  we  chose  this  job; 
for  example,  if  we  chose  it  for  the  hours,  we 
never  work  overtimes;  if  we  chose  it  for 
prestige,  we  are  careful  never  to  let  our 
position  be  overlooked. 

If  we  are  in  the  third  group,  we  adapt  to 
our  clients  and  their  families,  to  the  commu- 
nities, the  agencies,  the  problems  with  which 
we  work.  People  in  Group  III  are  sometimes 
so  adaptable  they  seem  to  have  no  personali- 
ties of  their  own.  These  are  the  people  whose 
names  are  suggested  when  someone  unusual 
is  needed,  someone  to  do  a  new  job,  to  stand 
up  under  unusual  pressure,  deal  with  a  diffi- 
cult person  or  group.  In  Group  III  we  adapt 
so  much  it  is  hard  to  know  just  what  we  are 
as  individuals,  our  chief  characteristic  being 
that  we  adapt  to  whatever  need  arises. 

The  next  question  provided  by  your  com- 
mittee is:  "Do  we  practice  what  we  preach?" 
If  we  are  in  the  first  group  we  are  likely 
to  practice  it  rigidly  or  not  at  all,  our  be- 
havior differing  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
whether,  under  pressure,  we  tend  to  be- 
come rigid,  stereotyped,  acting  automatically 
whether  the  action  brings  success  or  not,  or 
whether  under  pressure  we  "go  to  pieces", 
and  forget  the  rules  we  ourselves  created. 
Frequently  neither  our  preaching  nor  our 
practice  is  very  consistent  so  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  what  we  stand  for  and  whether  we 
stand  for  it  in  words  only  or  also  in  deeds. 

If  we  are  in  the  second  group,  we  are  likely 
to  regard  the  rules  as  being  for  someone  else, 
not  us.  After  all,  we  just  say  that  on  the  job — 
surely  we  are  not  supposed  to  believe  it! 

If  we  are  in  the  third  group,  we  just  do 


not  preach.  We  do  not  presume  that  we 
know  all  the  answers,  we  recognize  that  every 
individual  has  different  problems  and  the 
best  we  can  do  is  try  to  help  him  meet  his 
heed  in  his  own  way.  We  know  he  must  make 
his  own  decisions,  set  his  own  standards,  and 
we  believe  that  if  we  can  motivate  him  prop- 
erly he  will  make  the  right  decisions  and 
set  for  himself  standards  far  higher  than  we 
would  dare  set  for  him. 

I  should  like  to  treat  the  next  two  questions 
as  one  for  I  think  they  are  two  ways  of  ask- 
ing the  same  thing:  "Do  we  have  perspec- 
tive" and  "Do  we  have  a  true  sense  of  human 
understanding?" 

If  we  are  in  Group  I,  our  perspective  is 
necessarily  limited  pretty  much  to  ourselves 
which  means  there  is  little  probability  of  our 
understanding  anyone  else.  Our  goal  is  to 
hang  on  to  our  jobs  even  if  we  hate  them 
and  this  is  usually  a  very  short-sighted  goal, 
not  involving  much  consideration  of  others. 
About  the  only  time  we  feel  as  if  we  under- 
stand someone  else  is  when  we  realize  he  is 
in  pretty  much  the  same  unhappy  spot  we 
are — except,  of  course,  it  is  very  rare  for  any- 
one else  to  be  in  quite  as  bad  a  spot  as  we 
are.  Our  point  of  view  is  based  entirely  upon 
our  own  security  or  lack  of  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  in  the  second 
group,  our  perspective  is  quite  clear  and  we 
have  no  trouble  at  all  in  judging  any  situa- 
tion in  the  light  of  what  we  regard  as  impor- 
tant about  our  jobs.  If  we  are  concerned  with 
prestige  we  naturally  have  sense  enough  to 
do  nothing  that  is  beneath  us,  no  matter 
how  much  the  client  needs  this  done  for 
him.  This  kind  of  perspective  is  particularly 
helpful  in  keeping  us  from  doing  what  is 
really  the  work  of  some  other  member  of  the 
agency  staff;  it  may  be  weeks  before  that 
other  staff  member  can  get  around  to  this 
client,  but  still  it  is  his  job. 

Now  if  we  are  in  the  third  group,  our 
perspective  is  apt  to  be  a  little  mixed  up  be- 
cause we  are  always  trying  to  do  the  best  we 
can  for  so  many  clients,  and  trying  to  get  our 
reports  up  to  date  because  we  can  understand 
that  the  supervisor  has  problems  if  we  don't, 
and  doing  some  volunteer  work  on  the  side, 
and  trying  to  further  the  whole  cause  of 
work  with  the  blind,  perhaps  through  co- 
operating with  research  and  answering  ques- 
tionnaires sent  out  by  members  of  AAWB, 
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etc.  Usually  we  have  so  much  human  luider- 
standing  of  so  many  people's  problems  that 
about  the  only  time  we  can  take  off  to  think 
about  our  perspective  is  during  a  meeting  like 
this.  That  is  not  good.  The  question  of  where 
we  are  going  is  important  and  deserves  more 
thought.  Perhaps  we  could  do  more  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  work  with  the  blind  and 
certainly  we  would  spend  much  less  time 
running  around  in  circles  if  we  would  stop 
and  improve  our  perspective. 

Then  the  committee  asks:  "Are  we  ever 
searching  for  ways  to  improve  ourselves  for 
our  job?"  People  in  the  first  group  are  likely 
to  keep  trying  to  improve  but  too  frequently 
they  work  on  improving  some  unimportant 
detail  while  overlooking  the  basic  fact  that 
self-respect  cannot  be  bought  by  taking 
courses,  that  an  individual  who  is  dull,  inse- 
cure, and  frightened  rarely  finds  anything  in 
a  book  on  techniques  that  will  make  him  a 
different  person.  When  our  inadequacies  are 
inadequacies  of  character  or,  shall  I  say,  of 
the  soul,  it  is  the  soul  which  must  be  treated. 
This  is  not  impossible;  fortunately  it  is  often 
quite  possible.  I  am  merely  warning  that  we 
should  make  sure  we  know  just  what  we  want 
to  improve  and  use  a  method  suitable  to  im- 
prove it. 

Those  in  the  second  group  have  less  diffi- 
culty finding  a  suitable  means  of  improve- 
ment. Since  their  only  goal  is  usually  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements  for  their  own  or  the 
next  higher  job,  they  need  only  to  read  the 
regulations.  Such  regulations  are  usually 
pretty  clear  about  what  college  degree  is  re- 
quired, or  what  special  courses.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  learn  the  content  of  these  courses, 
to  believe  what  the  teacher  says,  or  to  be 
changed  in  any  fundamental  way;  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  get  the  credits  listed  on 
a  piece  of  paper. 


Those  in  the  third  group  usually  have  as 
their  major  problem  how  to  find  the  time  and 
the  energy  to  learn  all  the  things  which  seem 
so  pertinent  and  so  important.  No  matter 
how  much  you  learn  there  always  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  and  more — from  formal 
courses  in  psychology,  social  work,  sociology, 
education,  to  simple  little  things  like  new 
recipes,  new  patterns  for  the  crafts,  etc.  And, 
still  more  baffling,  you  keep  finding  that  you 
need  to  know  things  it  seems  no  one  does 
know,  so  there  is  no  place  to  learn  them  and 
you  must  try  to  discover  them  for  yourself. 
Life  is  never  long  enough  for  the  people  in 
Group  III  to  improve  themselves  to  the  point 
where  they  are  really  satisfied  with  their  own 
attainment.  But,  thank  heaven,  they  keep 
trying! 

And  now,  the  last  of  your  committee's  ques- 
tions: How  high  do  we  measure  on  the  rod? 
What  rod?  Obviously  there  are  three  rods  in- 
volved here.  For  Group  I,  how  nearly  do  we 
have  a  firm  and  lasting  hold  on  this  job;  for 
Group  II,  how  nearly  can  we  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  job  without  materially  dis- 
turbing our  personal  lives;  for  Group  III,  how 
many  people  have  we  served  and  how  well. 

Or,  could  we  simplify  all  this  by  agreeing 
upon  just  one  measure  of  development:  How 
nearly  are  our  clients  the  center  of  our  think- 
ing, our  planning,  our  working  day — indeed, 
our  lives?  I  should  like  to  suggest  this  as  the 
final,  if  not  the  single,  measure  of  our  de- 
velopment: How  nearly  is  our  work,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  centered  upon  the  welfare  of 
our  clients.  Do  we,  faced  by  any  decision,  ask 
the  simple  question:  Will  my  clients,  as  peo- 
ple, and  work  with  the  blind  as  a  profession, 
gain  or  lose  if  I  do  this  thing?  Here  is  the 
fundamental  measure  of  our  development  as 
professional  workers. 


REPORT:  A  STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  STANDARDS  FOR  THE 
HOME  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

*  SARAH  V.  GISSENDANNER,  Home  Teacher 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Richmond,  Virginia 

fession.  As  Chairman  of  Group  C,  I  invited 
three  members  from  each  home  teacher  con- 
ference to  serve  with  me  on  a  committee  to 
study  some  of  the  fundamental  data  necessary 


At  our  meeting  in  Houston  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Chairman  begin  a  study  to  develop 
a  set  of  standards  for  the  home-teaching  pro- 


Visually  handicapped. 
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to  develop  the  set  of  standards.  The  president, 
the  secretary,  and  one  other  member  of  their 
choice  from  each  home  teacher  conference 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  project. 
Two  questionnaires  were  compiled:  one  to 
obtain  information  regarding  current  activi- 
ties of  home  teachers  throughout  the  country; 
the  second  to  obtain  information  regarding 
what  the  home  teacher  thought  her  activities 
should  be.  Rough  drafts  of  the  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  committee  members  and 
revised  in  accordance  with  their  suggestions. 

In  spite  of  our  concerted  effort  to  make  the 
questionnaires  as  brief  as  possible  the  ques- 
tions had  to  be  detailed  in  order  to  obtain 
enough  information  to  make  the  study  mean- 
ingful. We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  grati- 
tude to  those  who  took  the  necessary  time  to 
complete  the  information  requested.  In  the 
original  draft  of  the  questionnaire,  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions  had  to  be  deleted  because 
it  would  have  placed  too  great  a  demand  on 
the  home  teachers  who  were  kind  enough  to 
participate.  As  I  give  you  the  following  re- 
sults I  believe  they  will  plainly  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  further  study  in  this 
field,  and  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the 
research  be  carried  on  by  a  national  agency, 
such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  who  would  be  qualified  to  conduct 
such  a  project. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers on  several  occasions,  the  information 
herein  contained  hardly  scratches  the  surface. 
Its  sole  purpose  is  to  point  out  the  need  for 

1.  Personal  Information 


Sex 

Male — 25 
Female — 8 


Age 

Median — 40 
Spread — 22  to  73 
Mean — 41.09 


a  development  of  standards  and  exploxe  some 
of  the  areas  in  this'  field.  We  have  scheduled 
time  for  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  presen- 
tation and  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
regarding  further  research. 

The  committee  received  a  list  of  member- 
ship from  the  secretary  of  each  home  teachers 
association  and  some  additional  names  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary  General  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  Three  hundred  four  persons  re- 
ceived sets  of  questionnaires  to  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  committee  chairman.  We 
received  163  replies;  however,  some  of  these 
replies  could  not  be  tabulated  because  the 
information  was  incomplete  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  applicable  to  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  questionnaires. 

The  completed  data  were  tabulated  and 
compiled  and  a  copy  of  the  results  was  sent 
to  each  of  the  committee  members  for  their 
comments.  I  believe  that  the  presentation  of 
our  findings  will  be  more  meaningful  to  you 
if  I  read  the  statement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
questionnaire  and  give  you  the  results  for 
each  individual  question.  Many  of  you  have 
completed  the  questionnaires  and  therefore 
are  familiar  with  the  material,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  bear  with  me  if  this  informa- 
tion seems  repetitious. 

The  first  half  of  the  study  was  "A  Ques- 
tionnaire to  Determine  Some  of  the  Activi- 
ties Currently  Being  Carried  on  by  Home 
Teachers".  One  hundred  twelve  responses 
were  received  and  tabulated  from  this  ques- 
tionnaire and  are  as  follows: 


Vision 

Reading — 18 

Travel — 30 

Color — 19 

Light  Projection — 30 

Total  Blindness — 45 

Full  Vision — 2 


Educational  Background 
Graduate  Work — 60 
Undergraduate  degrees — 27 
Some  Undergraduate  Work — 3 
High  School — (Diploma) — 21 
High  School  (2  years) — 1 

What  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  certificate  do  you  hold? 
Class  I— 48 
Class  II — 5 
Class  C— 2 
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How  many  years  of  paid  experience  Iiave  you  had  as  a  home  teacher? 
Mean — 9.02  years 
Spread — 1  to  35  years 

Do  yon  use  a  driver  or  a  guide:  please  specify  which. 
60 — used  drivers,  12  full  time,  48  part  time 
33 — no  driver 
19 — used  guides 

2.  List  some  of  your  major  problems  encountered  in  home  teaching: 
Orientation  and  adjustment  training 

Family  Casework   23 

Lack  of  Community  Organization   13 

Personal  Counseling  23 

Too  large  a  case  load 11 

Language  Difficulties 3 

Client's  Fears 7 

Client's  Lack  of  Confidence   11 

Transportation   6 

Lack  of  Recreational  Outlets  2 

Psychiatric  Counseling  2 

Insufficient  Medical  &  Psychiatric  Facilities    1 

Not  Enough  Time  for  Individual  Cases  7 

Sex  1 

Inadequate  Braille  Texts 2 

Crafts  and  Communication  Skills 

New   Products    12 

Marketing    15 

Age    8 

Additional  Disabilities   9 

Insufficient  Training 3 

Not  Enough  Variety  in  Products  , 2 

Poor  Motivation 10 

Insufficient  Funds 10 

Too  Large  a  Territory 7 

Poor  Quality  of  Text 1 

Too  Much  Time  Lost  Before  Referral 1 

3.  Name  in  order  as  many  home  crafts  as  you  feel  are  important  for  a  home  teacher  to  know. 

Knitting  Household  Mechanics 

Sewing  Woodwork 

Crocheting  Plastic  Work 

Leathercraft  Piano 

Mat-making  Jewelry  Making 

Basketry  Stone  Polishing 

Chair-caning  Taxidermy 
Weaving 

4.  What  texts  do  you  use  in  teaching  braille  and  typing? 
Braille 

"Standard  Braille  Series" — Illinois  Braille  Commission,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
"The  Adult  Primer" — Emerson — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
"The  Braille  Primer" — Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
"Short  Stories  for  Adult  Learners" — Bradfield 
"Learning  to  Use  Braille" — ^Jeanette  Maris 
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"Touch  Reading" — Janet  Wise 

"You  Can  Learn  To  Read  Braille" — Madeleine  Loomis 

"Complete  Introduction  to  Braille" — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  England 
"Braille  Text" — Special  Manual  in  French,  two  volumes — Fernande  Tremblay 
"Introduction  to  Braille" — Braille  Primer — three  volumes — Braille  Institute  of  America 

Typing 

"Twentieth  Century  Typing" — Lessenberry 

"Typewriting  for  Personal  Use" — Blackstone  and  Yerian 

"Hadley  School  Manual  on  Typing" 

"Typewriting  for  Sight-Saving  and  Braille  Students" — Edith  Cohoe 

"Touch  Typing  in  Ten  Lessons" — Ruth  Beary 

5.  What  subjects  do  you  teach  in  addition  to  braille,  typing  and  home  crafts? 

Moon  Type 
Penmanship 
Cane  Technique 
Homemaking 
Use  of  Special  Appliances 
Card  Games 
Manual  Language 
English 
Gardening 
New  York  Point 
Pre-school  nursery 
Music 

Public  Speaking 
Use  of  Talking  Books 
Social  Adjustment 
What  percentage  of  your  total  time  do  you  estimate  is  spent  on  this  additional  instruction? 
Median — 20% 
Spread — 2%  to  50% 

6.  What  techniques  do  you  use  to  gain  the  initial  confidence  of  your  client? 

(1)  discussion  of  blindness  as  a  common  denominator 

(2)  showing  handiwork  of  other  blind  persons 

(3)  being  friendly  and  cooperative 

(4)  assuring  client  of  confidential  treatment,  of  information 

(5)  kindness  and  understanding 

(6)  begin  work  at  client's  level 

7.  Do  you  actively  participate  in  the  home  employment  program? 

31— yes 
Do  you  develop  home  employment  projects? 

Most  of  the  answers  here  applied  to  normal  home  teaching  duties,  however,  six  in- 
teresting projects  were  listed: 

(1)  baby  sitting 

(2)  telephone  solicitation 

(3)  tag  stringing 

(4)  stuffing  toy  animals 

(5)  stuffing  birds 

(6)  operating  parking  lot 

8.  Do  you  teach  cane  travel:  what  technique  do  you  advocate? 

Rhythm  Technique — 41 

Long  Cane — 2 

Earl  Green  Method — 2 
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Method  not  designated — 39 

Object  perception — 1 

Total — 85  teaching  cane  travel 

9.  //  you  are  a  specialist,  what  is  your  area  of  specialization? 
Tabulation  showed  no  specialists 

10.  Do  you  use  a  group  method  for  teaching? 

36— yes 
^      Do  you  favor  this  method  of  teaching? 
P^  36 — favor  method 

75 — did  not  favor  this  method 
What  types  of  instruction  are  best  suited  to  a  group  method  of  teaching? 

crafts 

travel 

Braille 

typing 

table  etiquette 
How  many  clients  do  you  include  in  your  instruction? 

median  size — 12  students 

11.  What  is  the  size  of  your  current  caseload?  , 

median — 70 
spread — 10  to  800 

12.  List  any  duties  which  you  feel  play  a  significant  part  in  your  home  teaching  routine  which 
do  not  appear  in  this  questionnaire. 

pre-school  work 

public  relations 

social  and  community  organization 

recreational  activities 

talking  book 

homemaking 

counseling 

arranging  for  dental  and  medical  care 

case  recording 

assisting  in  job  placement 

writing  letters  for  clients 

cane  distribution 

supervisor  of  women  in  sheltered  workshop 

train  volunteers 

investigate  foster  homes  for  blind  clients 

13.  In  view  of  the  changing  aspects  of  our  work,  do  you  think  that  the  title  "Home  Teacher" 
adequately  describes  our  job;  if  not,  what  do  you  suggest? 

The  largest  percentage  that  answered  this  question  thought  the  title  "Home  Teacher" 

was  adequate,  however,  other  titles  that  were  suggested  are  as  follows: 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind 

Social  Worker 

Counselor 

Social  Case  Worker 

Home  Rehabilitation  Worker 

Direct  Service  Worker 

The  purpose  of  the  second  questionnaire       home   teachers   regarding  standards   for   our 
was  to  determine  some  of  the   thinking  of       profession.  You  wiU  note  in  the  presentation 
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of  the  results,  that  many  of  the  questions  are       tionnaire.   One   hundred   and    ten   responses 
similar  to  those  appearing  in  the  first  ques-       were  tabulated. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  DETERMINING  STANDARDS  IN  THE  HOME 
TEACHING  PROFESSION 

1.  Is  it  more  important  in  your  area  to  teach  orientation  and  adjustment  rather  than  crafts? 

More  important  to  teach  orientation  and  adjustment   91 

More  important  to  teach  crafts  1 

Neither   3 

2.  Does  the  necessity  of  special  instruction  warrant  the  employment  of  a  specialist  on  the 
home  teaching  staff? — 47 — yes 

3.  7s  a  man  home  teacher  able  to  deal  with  a  total  caseload  successfully,  or  should  he  be 
employed  on  a  specialist  basis? 

Many  did  not  respond  to  this  question.  Ten  said  yes,  that  he  was  able  to  deal  with 
a  total  caseload.  Fifty  said  no,  that  he  should  be  employed  as  a  specialist. 

If  you  believe  that  he  is  better  suited  to  the  role  of  a  specialist,  specify  what  type  of 
training  you  think  he  should  cover 

travel 

orientation 

heavy  crafts 

4.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  general  caseloads  a  home  teacher  should  carry? 

median  range — 30  to  75 
spread — (minimum) — 5  to  10 

(maximum) — 500  to  800 

If  specialists  are  employed,  how  many  clients  should  they  serve? 
median — 24 

How  many  hours  of  instruction  per  client  per  week? 

Hours  per  client  per  week  too  inaccurate  for  calculation. 

5.  Should  the  home  teacher  have  special  training  in  geriatrics  in  order  to  understand  and 
successfully  deal  with  the  older  client? 

72 — yes 

Would  you  designate  this  as  a  job  for  the  specialist? 
17 — yes 

6.  Should  a  specialist  be  employed  to  teach  the  deaf-blind  clients? 

69 — yes 
3 — should  be  taught  in  special  schools 

13 — no,  the  home  teacher  should  be  equipped  to   teach  deaf -blind  as  part  of  her 
regular  caseload. 

7.  What  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a  home  teacher  in  the  preschool  prograin? 

44  said  home  teacher  should  counsel  with  parents,  14  of  these  said  she  should  work 
with  the  child  as  well.  40  said  no,  job  for  a  specialist. 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  home  teacher  to  develop  and/or  facilitate 
a  home  employment  program? 

48 — yes 

9.  Do  home  teachers  need  special  training  for  the  public  relations  aspects  of  their  jobs? 

81 — ^yes 
28 — no 
1 — did  not  answer 
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What  specific  training  would  you  suggest? 
public  speaking  courses 
psychology 

Dale  Carnegie  Course 
a  few  mentioned  Sales  and  Personnel  Work 

10.  Iti  your  opinion,  should  a  hoine  teacher  be  blind  or  sighted? 

72 — Blind 

20 — Partial  Vision 

2 — Sighted 
14 — Immaterial 

2 — Did  not  answer 

75  partial  vision  a  significant  advantage  in  home  teaching? 

54— yes 

41 — no 
5 — immaterial 
10 — did  not  answer 

//  you  believe  partial  vision  is  advantageous  in  home  teaching,  specify  kind  and  degree 
of  vision  that  you  feel  is  most  helpful:  e.g.,  travel,  reading,  color,  etc. 

reading  vision — 11 

color  "      — 25 

travel         "      — 48 

no  answer        — 26 

11.  Since  many  persons  agree  that  a  competent  blind  person  has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  to 
a  home  teaching  situation,  should  a  driver  be  employed  where  the  locality  indicates  that 
this  is  expedient? 

104 — driver  should  be  provided 

2 — no 

4 — ^yes,  if  agency  could  afford  it 
Under  what  circumstances  would  you  feel  a  driver  desirable? 

In  rural  areas  where  home  teacher  is  carrying  a  heavy  caseload  or  where  transporta- 
tion is  infrequent. 

Specify  circumstances  in  which  a  home  teacher  could  allow  a  guide  to  enter  a  client's  home 
with  her. 

90 — guide  should  enter  home  with  home  teacher 

14 — definitely  not 
6 — did  not  answer 

Of  the  90  answering  yes,  the  reasons  given  for  having  guide  enter  home  were  as 

follows: 

(1)  always  a  definite  aid 

(2)  only  where  reading  or  sight  was  an  advantage — filling  out  forms,  etc. 

(3)  initial  interview 

(4)  protection  of  home  teacher  where  client  was  unstable 

12.  What  educational  requirements  should  a  home  teacher  possess? 

Of  the  110,  only  58  answered  this  question.  45  said  undergraduate  work  specializing  in: 
Social  Work 
Psychology 
Industrial  Arts 

Social  Welfare  Major  in  Specialization 
Education 
Social  Casework 
13  said  graduate  study  was  necessary,  specializing  in  Social  Casework. 
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13.  Write  below  any  experience  you  feel  could  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  above. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  four  years  of  experience  could  be  substituted  for 
two  years  of  undergraduate  training  and  the  same  ratio  would  apply  to  graduate 
work;  eight,  however,  said  that  no  substitutes  could  be  made. 

14.  What  should  be  the  salary  range  of  the  home  teaching  profession? 
General  Caseload 

median — $3,000.00  to  $4,150.00 

spread  of  salary  range — minimum — $1,200.00  to  $2,800.00 
Maximum — $5,000.00  to  $7,500.00 

Home  Teaching  Specialist 

median — $3,300.00  to  $4,500.00 

spread  of  salary  range — minimum — $2,000.00  to  $2,500.00 
maximum — $4,000.00  to  $7,500.00 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

A  cursory  review  of  the  foregoing  material 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  many  needs  for 
further  study  to  develop  a  functional  set  of 
standards  for  the  home  teaching  profession. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  duties 
of  many  home  teachers.  This  is  strongly  indi- 
cated in  the  answers  to  question  twelve  in  the 
first  questionnaire.  Information  was  requested 
regarding  duties  performed  by  home  teachers 
other  than  those  incorporated  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires. A  variety  of  duties  were  listed, 
some  of  them  highly  technical  in  nature, 
others  that  would  require  little  or  no  skill. 

The  educational  backgrounds,  both  extant 
and  proposed,  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  need  is  not  for  a  single  set  of 
standards  but  for  a  division  into  several 
groups  according  to  specialization  and  com- 
plexity of  requirements  for  the  particular 
job.  Some  of  the  home  teachers  clearly  pointed 
out  that  the  main  emphasis  of  their  work 
was  social  case  work  incorporating  the  many 
disciplines  included  in  this  type  of  work. 
Other  home  teachers  seem  to  be  primarily 
employed  for  instruction  in  crafts.  Braille, 
etc.  A  third  group  spent  the  major  portion  of 
its  time  on  adjustment  training,  travel,  etc. 
and  a  fourth  but  very  small  group  was  mainly 
concerned  with  social  visiting. 

Questions  dealing  with  current  salaries,  ex- 
pense allowances  for  drivers,  guides  and  extra 
secretarial  work  and  other  questions  of  a 
similar  nature  were  not  included  in  this 
study.  They  are  important  but  could  more 


readily  be  obtained  from  the  administrative 
heads  of  agencies. 

A  geographical  distribution  of  caseload  and 
type  of  terrain  to  be  covered  by  the  home 
teacher  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  number 
of  cases  that  a  home  teacher  can  serve  satis- 
factorily and  the  hours  spent  with  each  client. 
Some  attempt  was  made  to  take  these  factors 
into  consideration  but  it  was  obvious  from 
these  answers  that  the  structure  was  inade- 
quate to  cover  this  important  contingency. 

Although  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  con- 
tained in  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  the  first  to  recognize  its 
many  weaknesses  and  to  again  emphasize 
that  the  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
compile  some  factual  data  that  would  stimu- 
late the  thinking  of  Group  C  and  to  serve  as 
a  spring-board  for  further  research.  If  the 
members  of  Group  C  decide  that  the  project 
is  worthy  of  further  study,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  that  a  formal  request  be  made  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
conduct  the  necessary  research  and  that  a 
large  committee  selected  from  this  group 
study  the  results  of  this  project  with  a  view 
towards  making  specific  recommendations  to 
the  Foundation  with  respect  to  what  should 
be  included  in  the  research  project. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  sincere  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  this  group  who  co- 
operated in  completing  the  questionnaires.  I 
hope  that  the  presentation  of  the  findings  has 
been  interesting  and  will  prove  of  value  for 
future  study. 
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NEED  THE  BLIND  BE  A  MINORITY  GROUP 

*C.  C.  GATES,  JR.,  Judge  Municipal  Court 
Burlington,  North  Carolina 


At  the  outset,  the  author  wishes  to  state 
that  he  is  not  professionally  trained  in  work 
for  the  blind,  nor  has  he  had  any  professional 
experience  in  dealing  with  or  working  in  be- 
half of  blind  people.  My  training  and  experi- 
ence have  been  in  the  field  of  law  and  my 
only  contact  and  connection  with  the  world 
of  the  blind  is  personal  experience  in  living 
and  working  as  a  blind  student,  and  in  later 
years  as  a  blind  attorney. 

Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
paper  is  presented  as  a  basis  for  discussion  at 
a  symposium  being  held  here  today  on  the 
topic  "Need  the  Blind  be  a  Minority  Group", 
and  I  have  been  invited  to  present  a  discus- 
sion in  support  of  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
query.  And  the  opinions  here  expressed  and 
conclusions  drawn  do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  complete  convictions  of  the  author  as 
to  every  argument  presented  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  thoughts  expressed  may  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  discussion  rather  than  as  final 
judgment  and  conclusion. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  the  visually 
handicapped  be  referred  to  "as  the  blind"  as 
if  persons  disabled  with  this  particular  handi- 
cap should  be  stereotyped  and  considered  as 
a  simple  group  or  class  rather  than  a  large 
number  of  individuals  with  difEerences  as  to 
the  make-up  of  their  personalities,  their 
hopes,  their  ambitions,  their  talents,  and  their 
ideals.  Blind  people  are  no  more  alike  as  a 
group  than  the  fish  in  the  sea  or  the  trees  in 
the  forest;  it  is  true  that  the  visually  handi- 
capped are  alike  in  that  they  are  unable  to 
see  physically,  but  here  the  similarity  ends. 
And  inasmuch  as  blind  people  are  considered 
as  a  group  or  a  class  by  the  sighted  world 
it  is  likewise  inevitable  that  the  attitude  of 
the  general  public  toward  the  blind  individ- 
ual is  stereotyped  or  typical;  and  hence  it  is 
natural  to  discover  the  sighted  world  as 
looking  upon  all  blind  persons  as  having  the 
same  weaknesses,  the  same  abilities,  the  same 
talents,  and  the  same  skills.  Consequently, 
the  general  public  comes  to  look  upon  blind 
individuals  as  a  minority  group  to  be  dealt 
with  and  looked  upon  as  a  group  rather  than 
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individual  personalities;  and  hence  every 
blind  person  seeking  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  finds  himself  battling  the  public  atti- 
tude which  looks  upon  him  as  possessing 
special  talents  which  he  may  not  possess  at 
all,  or  as  afflicted  with  certain  weaknesses  or 
disabilities  which  may  not  exist  in  his  case 
to  any  extent  whatever.  But,  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  appreciate  or  resent  this 
general  attitude,  the  fact  remains  that  as 
physically  handicapped  individuals  living  as 
a  minority  in  a  sighted  world  we  must  face 
the  social  reality  and  adjust  our  attitudes  and 
our  actions  accordingly,  just  as  we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  adjust  our  disabled  physical  condi- 
tion to  an  environment  designed  by  nature 
for  individuals  who  possess  all  of  their  senses 
of  perception. 

Every  person  who  is  blind  is  seriously 
handicapped,  and  he  should  recognize  this 
fact  as  a  reality;  and  if  he  attempts  to  disre- 
gard his  physical  handicap,  he  is  merely 
traveling  a  primrose  path  where  there  are 
no  roses,  but  only  thorns,  and  sooner  or  later 
he  must  recognize  that  his  handicap  may  be 
overcome  to  a  degree  but  cannot  be  ignored 
altogether.  Whether  or  not  we  as  individuals 
accept  this  philosophy  and  recognize  its 
truth,  the  sighted  world  has  already  con- 
cluded that-  we  are  seriously  crippled  and 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  make  a  useful  place 
in  society  for  ourselves.  Therefore,  two  con- 
clusions must  be  reached:  (1)  That  we  are 
physically  handicapped;  (2)  That  the  sighted 
world  knows  this  fact  whether  we  know  it  or 
not.  And  in  the  light  of  these  conclusions  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  adjust  our  lives 
as  blind  people  to  an  environment  in  which 
we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  in  which  our 
competitors  consider  us  greatly  inferior. 

How  can  this  adjustment  of  the  blind  to 
an  environment  designed  for  the  sighted 
world  be  made?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of  organized 
society  throughout  many  centuries  of  history; 
and  this  experience  clearly  indicates  that  in 
order  for  the  visually  handicapped  individual 
to  develop  whatever  talent  he  possesses  and 
make   an   adjustment   to   life,    crippled   and 
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handicapped  as  he  is,  he  must  receive  spe- 
cialized education,  specialized  attention  from 
his  family,  his  friends  and  his  associates,  he 
must   have  special   opportunities,  specialized 
vocational   guidance   and   training   suited    to 
his    particular    needs,    abilities,    and    oppor- 
tunities, and  in  short,  he  must  be  dealt  with 
as   a   special   individual   separate   and   apart 
from  the  normal  human  being.  This  speciali- 
zation  in   the   training  and   development   of 
the   physically   handicapped   individual    calls 
for  special  equipment,  specialized  instructors 
and    vocational    guidance    experts,    and    for 
many  other  specialized   features,   techniques, 
and  procedures  which  result  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  money  and  time  on  the  part  of 
society  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
blind  individual  to  adjust  to  life  in  a  manner 
that  will  enable  him  to  be  a  healthy,  happy 
and    contributing    member    of   society.    And 
since  history  and  experience  teach  that  it  is 
necessary  for  society  to  devote  so  much  time, 
effort,  thought  and  material  resources  to  the 
training  and  education  of  the  blind,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  society  must  recognize  these  indi- 
viduals as  a  group  and  a  class,  otherwise  the 
necessary    provisions    for   the    education    and 
training  of  the  blind  would  never  be  made. 
Therefore,   it   is   my   conclusion    that   if   the 
blind  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  the  status  as 
a  minority  group,  they  stand  to  lose  a  great 
many  of  their  special  privileges.  We  all  recog- 
nize  the   advantages   inherent   in   such   pro- 
grams as:  Legislation  by  the  Federal  Congress 
and    the    legislatures    of    the    several    states 
singling  out  the  blind  as  a  group  for  assist- 
ance programs  such  as  aid  to  the  needy  blind, 
income   tax   exemption,   free   mailing   privi- 
leges, special  arrangements  for  vending  stands 
and  sheltered  workshops,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions  and   agencies   designed   specifically 
for  the  training  and  education  of  blind  peo- 
ple and  their  employment  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions and  professions. 

Thus  we  observe  and  conclude:  (i)  That 
blind  people  are  physically  handicapped;  (2) 
That  society  has  come  to  look  upon  blind 
persons  as  a  minority  group  with  particular 
problems  and  readily  identified  personality 
traits;  (3)  That  as  a  result  of  the  blind  being 
considered  as  a  minority  group  a  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  needs  and  potentialities  of 
the  blind  has  developed;  (4)  That  this  social 
consciousness  of  the  needs  and  potentialities 


of  the  blind  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a  social  attitude  or  philosophy 
as  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  this  minority 
group;  (5)  That  this  philosophy  recognizes 
that  the  visually  handicapped  person  shares 
full  human  rights  with  the  able-bodied;  that 
the  visually  handicapped  person  is  entitled 
to  every  possible  measure  of  protection  for 
rehabilitation;  that  this  handicapped  group 
has  a  special  claim  on  society  for  sympathetic 
understanding  and  constructive  help  because 
of  the  emotional  and  psychological  disturb- 
ances with  which  this  group  is  afflicted;  that 
the  blind  individual  is  capable  of  developing 
his  residual  powers  to  an  unexpected  degree 
if  given  proper  training  and  opportunity, 
and  of  becoming  an  economic  asset  instead  of 
a  liability  in  most  instances;  that  the  blind 
individual  after  receiving  the  benefits  of 
training  and  rehabilitation  has  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  these  benefits  in  trust 
and  to  make  a  definite  economic  and  cultural 
contribution  to  society;  and  that  this  phi- 
losophy of  the  place  of  the  blind  in  society 
has  come  to  recognize  that  the  blind  person 
has  an  abiding  desire  to  achieve  independence 
among  normal  people  instead  of  being  segre- 
gated as  an  indigent  and  dependent  member 
of  society. 

This  new  philosophy  of  the  blind  in  society 
represents  great  progress  upward  on  the  part 
of  this  physically  handicapped  group,  and 
likewise  represents  intelligent  growth  and 
development  on  the  part  of  society  in  its 
attitude  toward  this  physically  handicapped 
minority.  And  in  the  opinion  and  view  of 
those  of  us  who  support  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query  being  discussed,  this  new  atti- 
tude is  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  past  few  decades.  Without  this  thinking 
and  social  consciousness  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  those  of  us  who  are  unable  to  see  with 
our  eyes  would  still  be  groping  around  in  the 
dark,  helplessly  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
help  ourselves,  with  the  few  gifted  ones  able 
to  rise  above  their  misfortune,  but  with  the 
masses  left  demoralized,  indigent,  and  eking 
out  an  existence  that  would  hardly  deserve 
the  dignity  of  being  called  life. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  if  the  visually 
handicapped  in  society  were  deprived  of  this 
status  and  identity  as  a  minority  group,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  some  few  blind  indi- 
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viduals  who  would  be  able,  due  to  good  for- 
tune, special  opportunity  or  outstanding  nat- 
ural ability,  to  achieve  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency  for  themselves 
in  society;  and  unquestionably  those  few  for- 
tunate and  successful  individuals  would  re- 
ceive well  deserved  credit  for  their  accom- 
plishments. However,  there  would  remain  the 
vast  masses  and  majority  of  blind  people  who 
would  lack  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to 
attain  this  favorable  position,  and  they  would 
remain  unable  to  make  any  contribution  to 
society,  and  therefore  unable  to  derive  any 
real  value  from  the  experience  of  living.  And 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and  benefits  of 
organized  effort  on  behalf  of  this  special 
group  in  society,  we  must  accept  with  these 
fruits  and  benefits  the  identity  of  the  blind  as 
a  minority  group  with  whatever  disadvantages 
there  may  be  attached  to  this  status. 

It  is  a  simple  proposition  for  any  given 
blind  individual  to  say  that  he  does  not  en- 
joy a  position  in  society  which  identifies  him 
with  a  minority  group,  and  that  there  is 
attached  to  this  minority  group  certain  attri- 
butes and  characteristics  which  are  unfavor- 
able or  undesirable;  and  that  he  would  prefer 
to  be  considered  as  an  absolutely  normal  in- 
dividual taking  his  position  in  society  along 
with  other  normal  people.  This  desire  for  in- 
dependence, self-respect  and  normality  is  not 
only  understandable  on  the  part  of  a  blind 
person,  but  it  is  an  entirely  worthy  and 
worthwhile  goal  for  him  to  desire  and  to 
seek.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  blind  indi- 
vidual to  educate  and  adjust  himself  so  as 
to  make  his  physical  handicap  as  unimportant 
in  his  life  as  possible,  and  to  enable  him  to 
associate  with  normal  people  without  his 
handicap  being  noticeable  to  his  normal  asso- 
ciates. But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  blind  individual  to  attain  this  goal  with- 
out organized  assistance  in  his  behalf;  and  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  this 
organized  assistance  from  society  unless  so- 
ciety does  observe  and  recognize  his  needs. 
And  it  may  well  be  argued  by  those  support- 
ing the  negative  side  of  this  question  that 
they  recognize  all  of  the  growth,  development 
and  progress  in  work  for  the  blind,  that  they 
grant  the  truth  of  many  of  our  arguments, 
but  still  feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  lift  the  blind  individual  out  of  a  class  and 
make  a  personality  separate  and  apart  from 


the  group  out  of  him.  We  of  the  affirmative 
have  no  dispute  with  this  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  contend  that  the  blind 
individual  should  be  considered  as  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  with  certain  traits  and 
characteristics,  which  characterize  him  as  an 
individual  and  blind  people  as  a  class,  but 
our  position  is  that  blindness  is  such  a  serious 
physical  handicap  and  disability  that  it  neces- 
sarily distinguishes  the  person  who  is  blind 
from  those  who  are  nomial;  and  that  this 
setting  apart  of  the  blind  individual  attracts 
attention  to  him  and  that  this  attention  re- 
sults in  all  of  the  benefits  which  have  come 
to  the  blind  through  organized  effort  in  their 
behalf;  and  we  further  contend  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  agencies  and  institutions  for 
the  education,  guidance  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  to  deal  with  those  handicapped  persons 
as  individual  personalities  with  individual 
problems  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  whatever  talents  each  indi- 
vidual possesses  and  to  enable  him  to  find  his 
particular  place  in  society.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  the 
individual  blind  person  to  apply  himself  and 
to  make  every  possible  effort  within  the  scope 
of  his  ability  to  develop  his  talents  and  ac- 
quire some  skill  which  will  enable  him  to 
secure  economic  independence  for  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  attain  as  much  personal 
and  social  normality  as  he  possibly  can.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  our  agencies  and  institutions 
working  with  this  handicapped  group  should 
be  concerned  primarily  with  individuals  and 
their  respective  personal  problems,  and  that 
less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  "the 
blind"  as  a  group.  The  disadvantages  and 
unfavorable  position  which  result  from  our 
being  considered  as  a  minority  group  are 
largely  within  our  own  minds  and  attitudes. 
It  is  our  duty  to  develop  ourselves  as  indi- 
viduals and  to  live  our  lives  among  normal 
people  in  a  manner  so  as  to  give  us  the  great- 
est measure  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  make  the 
greatest  personal  contribution  to  the  society 
in  which  we  live. 

As  we  have  suggested  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion blind  people  are  not  all  alike  and 
what  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  many  blind 
persons  is  not  desirable  for  all.  And  we  should 
recognize  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  must 
be   placed   in   created   jobs — sheltered   work- 
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shops  and  self-employment  projects  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  majority  of  our 
blind  people  are  unable  to  succeed  in  open 
competition  with  normal  sighted  persons. 

Likewise  we  should  recognize  that  many 
gifted  individuals  who  happen  to  be  blind 
possess  the  natural  ability  and  have  the  op- 
portunities to  make  for  themselves  an  out- 
standing success  independent  of  any  agency 
or  organized  effort  in  their  behalf,  but  these 
outstanding  examples  of  success  without  as- 
sistance are  exceptions,  and  therefore  greatly 
in  the  minority. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  blindness 
presents  many  intricate  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, social  and  economic  problems  which  are 
different  and  more  severe  than  the  problems 
of  other  groups,  and  the  solution  of  these 
problems  calls  for  specialized  services  and  ad- 
justments on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  community;  and  the  blind, 
due  to  their  economic  and  social  position, 
and  because  of  their  difficulty  in  getting  about 
as  readily  as  other  groups,  are  unable  to  ex- 
press their  needs  as  effectively  as  others  who 
seek  or  require  specialized  attention  from  the 
state  and  the  community. 

It  is  hoped  that  nothing  we  say  here  will  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  of  the  affirma- 
tive feel  that  blind  people  should  be  segre- 
gated or  placed  in  groups  to  live  to  them- 
selves separate  and  apart  from  the  sighted 
world;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  our 
philosophy  of  what  is  best  for  this  handi- 
capped group.  But  it  has  been  my  observation 
from  a  lifetime  of  personal  experience  as  a 
blind  child  and  more  recently  as  a  blind  adult 
living  and  working  altogether  among  sighted 
people  that  there  is  a  barrier  and  a  difference 
between  myself  and  normal  people  and  that 
this  barrier  can  never  be  completely  ignored 
or  eliminated.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
and  multiple  factors  of  adjustment  to  life 
with  other  human  beings.  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  run  away  from  this  barrier  nor 
to  hide  behind  it;  nor  do  I  think  that  any 
blind  person  should  ever  make  a  major  issue 
of  his  physical  defect.  If  we  accept  the  reality 
of  our  unfavorable  situation,  utilize  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  our  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities, refrain  from  emphasizing  our  physi- 
cal condition  in  our  relations  with  normal 
people  and  ignore  our  blindness  whenever 
and  wherever  we  can,  we  shall  discover  that 


this  great  tragedy  in  our  lives  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  be 
making  progress  in  our  effort  to  break  down 
the  barrier  between  the  blind  and  the  sighted 
world  and  to  eliminate  from  the  thinking  of 
the  normal  person  the  attitude  that  we  are 
different  beings  from  themselves.  In  short, 
we  should  endeavor  to  live  among  normal 
people  in  as  nearly  a  normal  manner  as  pos- 
sible, always  striving  to  make  our  blindness 
as  unimportant  as  possible  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  with  whom  we  associate.  We  should 
never  seek  the  assistance  of  a  sighted  person 
unless  this  assistance  is  absolutely  necessary. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  should  never  reject 
the  offer  of  assistance  when  tendered  even 
though  it  is  not  actually  needed  by  us.  This 
approach  will  tend  to  lessen  our  dependence 
upon  our  sighted  associates;  and  at  the  same 
time  will  not  thwart  or  discourage  any  tend- 
ency or  inclination  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  we  associate  to  be  kind  to  or  sympa- 
thetic toward  us  and  our  condition.  And  if 
we  follow  this  philosophy  it  is  my  conviction 
that  any  intelligent  ambitious  blind  person 
can  make  an  economic  and  social  success  of 
his  life  and  enjoy  a  healthy  and  happy  social 
relationship  with  normal  sighted  people.  And 
the  matter  of  his  being  considered  a  member 
of  a  minority  group  will  never  disturb  his 
personality  nor  his  relations  with  his  asso- 
ciates. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  the  world 
in  which  we  live  and  all  of  its  institutions, 
agencies  and  instruments  of  living  are  de- 
signed for  those  who  see,  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  blind  people  have  specialized 
guidance  and  assistance  to  help  them  in  mak- 
ing the  manifold  adjustments  required  for  a 
life  without  sight;  that  blindness  results  in  a 
tragic  handicap  which  means  that  individuals 
so  crippled  face  major  difficulties  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  competition  with  those 
who  possess  all  of  their  faculties;  that  as  a 
result  of  the  differences  which  distinguish 
the  blind  from  normal  people,  a  social  con- 
sciousness or  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  has  developed  through  the  centuries 
which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  special  treat- 
ment of  the  blind  as  a  minority  group;  that 
this  recognition  of  the  blind  as  a  minority 
group  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
of  blind  people  and  is  not  a  major  disadvan- 
tage to  any  of  the  blind.  It  is  often  asserted 
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by  students  of  blindness  and  the  blind  them- 
selves that  the  blind  function  just  as  do 
normal  people,  with  the  exception  that  they 
do  so  without  sight,  and  that  hence  no  such 
social  theory  of  the  blind  as  is  here  asserted 
exists.  But  functioning  without  sight  makes  a 
tremendous  difference  to  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems an  individual  must  solve  and  the  frustra- 
tions he  must  face,  problems  and  frustra- 
tions that  are  often  less  deeply  rooted  in  the 
handicap  of  blindness  than  in  the  attitude  of 
the  seeing  world  towards  it;  these  problems 
and  frustrations  confronting  blind  persons 
have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  personalities  and 
their  social  role.  Thus  a  special  attitude  to- 
ward the  blind  as  a  minority  group  exists  in 


precisely  the  same  sense  as  it  exists  for  any 
other  group  faced  by  similar  life  problems 
and  situations,  such  as  the  farmer,  the  mi- 
grant laborer,  the  lawyer,  doctor,  or  school 
teacher.  But  being  considered  as  a  minority 
group  by  the  sighted  world  should  not  be  a 
major  problem  for  the  blind  as  individuals; 
our  fundamental  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  so- 
ciety is  therefore  to  face  the  realities  of  our 
situation,  outwit  and  overcome  our  handicap 
in  so  far  as  possible  and  make  our  lives  mean 
as  much  as  humanly  possible  to  ourselves,  our 
families,  our  friends  and  the  communities  in 
which  we  live,  forgetting  social  theories  and 
group  consciousness  and  living  as  individual 
personalities. 


NEED  THE  BLIND  BE  A  MINORITY  GROUP? 

*  RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON,  Superintendent 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Services  for  the  Blind 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Professor  Hans  Kohn  in  his  article  on  "Mi- 
norities" describes  a  minority  group  in  these 
terms:  "Minorities  are  groups  held  together 
by  ties  of  common  descent,  language  or  re- 
ligious faith,  and  feeling  themselves  difEerent 
in  these  respects  from  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  given  political  entity."  l  He 
further  states  that  "They  insist  upon  respect 
for  their  own  traditions  and  cultural  pattern, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  such  an  in- 
sistence does  not  form  a  bar  to  greater  prog- 
ress by  the  preservation  of  obsolete  ways  of 
life."  2  These  statements  apply  largely  to  mi- 
nority groups  based  on  common  descent,  lan- 
guage or  religion.  Yet,  analogous,  though  less 
well-defined,  characteristics  appear  in  other 
groups  which  have  been  narrowed  by  particu- 
lar beliefs,  special  interests  or  deprivations  to 
a  point  resulting  in  the  setting  up  of  artificial 
barriers  between  them  and  the  majorities. 
Sometimes  these  barriers  are  self-imposed  by 
the  minority  group  itself,  or  by  discrimina- 
tory practices  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
group.  Usually,  however,  the  process  occurs 
by  real  or  fancied  prohibitions  created  by 
both  sides,  resulting  in  isolation  of  the  so- 
called  minority  group  in  certain  ways,  often 


*  Visually  handicapped. 

^  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Copyright  1951), 
Vol.  IS,  p.  564,  article  "Minorities"  by  Hans  Kohn. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  565. 


arousing  strong  feeling  in  the  minority  group 
against  the  majority  and  somewhat  uneasy, 
indifferent  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority. Militant  propaganda  groups,  if  they 
are  not  large,  can  easily  become  minority 
groups  in  this  sense,  regardless  of  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  their  cause.  Minority  groups 
tend  to  become  assimilated  with  the  majority 
when  their  particular  grievances  or  differences 
become  modified  by  tolerance,  changing  con- 
ditions or  interests. 

Minority  groups  tend  to  manifest  some  of 
the  following  characteristics:  they  consider 
their  special  interest  or  difference  more  im- 
portant than  the  majority  thinks  it  is;  they 
consider  themselves  oppressed,  discriminated 
or  prejudiced  against,  ill-understood  and 
treated  with  condescending  pity;  they  limit 
their  associations  to  members  of  their  own 
group,  concentrating  upon  their  differences 
and  grievances,  fancied  or  real,  and  become 
verbal,  though  not  always  effective,  pressure- 
groups;  they  become  happy  in  their  own  asso- 
ciations and  often  derive  real  pleasure  from 
concentrating  on  their  grievances.  We  all 
know  minority  or  pressure-groups  falling  in 
this  category,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  name 
them. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  criti- 
cize minority  groups  or  to  take  any  position 
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with  regard  to  them,  except  as  the  char- 
acteristics they  manifest  may  apply  to  bhnd 
people  as  a  group.  That  many  blind  people 
do  form  at  present  a  minority  group  is  not 
questioned.  They  have  been  made  so  by  two 
factors:  their  artificial  grouping  together  by 
society  to  develop  techniques  and  methods  of 
educating  them  and  otherwise  improving 
their  condition;  and  the  banding  together  of 
blind  people  themselves  because  of  the  un- 
questioned bond  of  understanding  between 
them,  and  because  they  could  dramatize  their 
problems  and  needs  to  society  more  effectively 
thereby.  The  historical  acceptance  of  begging 
by  society  was  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  a  privilege,  and  not  necessarily  a 
degrading  one.  The  development  of  homes 
for  the  blind  and  schools  for  the  blind  was 
again  more  advanced  means  of  providing  se- 
curity and  education;  and  even  in  our  own 
day  special  workshops  for  the  blind  are  an- 
other attempt  in  a  forward-moving  concept 
of  assisting  the  blind  to  secure  economic  inde- 
pendence. Yet  all  of  these  methods  of  serving 
blind  people,  even  many  of  the  special  serv- 
ices supplied  by  agencies  for  the  blind,  tend 
to  isolate  them  as  a  group  and  to  make  them 
more  conscious  of  being  a  special  minority 
group. 

Blind  people  themselves,  because  they 
formed  natural  associations  at  school,  live  and 
work  together  in  homes  or  workshops  and 
participate  in  special  privileges  together  come 
to  think  of  themselves  as  different,  special, 
less-privileged,  poorly  understood,  prejudiced 
against  and  needing  to  band  together  in  ver- 
bal, militant  campaigns  for  "equal  rights" 
with  seeing  people.  This  isolation,  created  by 
both  society  and  the  minority  group  itself, 
reacts  upon  social  thinking  of  the  majority 
group  of  seeing  people  who  regard  the  blind 
then  as  different,  pitiable,  emotional  and 
often  even  sub-normal.  Are  many  blind  peo- 
ple today  a'  minority  group?  The  answer  is 
emphatically,  "yes."  They  have  all  of  the 
characteristics  we  mentioned,  some  groups 
even  having  a  language  of  their  own,  convic- 
tions as  strong  as  any  religion  and  unfortu- 
nately, in  some  instances,  even  common  de- 
scent. 

Minority  groups,  unless  they  become  large 
enough  to  eventually  become  majority  groups, 
tend,  in  extreme  cases,  to  remain  isolated, 
strange,   disaffected,   imprisoned   elements  of 


the  population;  and  certain  groups  of  the 
blind  have  undoubtedly  illustrated  these  char- 
acteristics. What  better  illustrations  are  there 
than  phrases  used  by  blind  people  with 
highly  charged  emotional  content  describing 
what  they  think  the  sighted  world's  attitude 
toward  them  is — "sighted  people  think  the 
blind  are  queer";  "seeing  people  don't  under- 
stand the  blind";  "many  sighted  people  live 
on  the  blind";  "the  blind  never  get  a  chance"; 
"work  for  the  blind  harbors  many  sighted 
parasites";  "the  sighted  want  to  keep  the 
blind  down."  All  these  are  phrases  that  illus- 
trate the  isolation  the  minority  group  has 
built  around  itself  which  is  as  surely  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  as  if  it  were  a  prison 
wall.  There  cannot  be  give  and  take  between 
groups  which  are  mutually  exclusive. 

"The  blind  leading  the  blind"  is  an  excel- 
lent descriptive  phrase,  if  it  means  blind 
persons  using  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  lead  other  blind  people  from  physical,  psy- 
chological, social  isolation  into  the  midstream 
of  human  activity  and  experience  where  they 
will  merge  and  flow  forward  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  general  human  relationships.  Too 
often,  however,  it  means  simply  steering  other 
blind  people  around  the  same  endless,  circu- 
lar path  that  makes  up  "the  world  of  the 
blind."  Is  it  then  a  vicious  circle?  Are  the 
blind  always  to  live  by  themselves,  being  satis- 
fied only  with  the  sound  of  their  own  com- 
plaints, beating  with  bare,  tender  fists  against 
the  concrete  walls  of  pennanent  misunder- 
standing? Human  experience  and  the  widen- 
ing concept  of  the  human  being  and  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  teach  us  otherwise. 

The  function  of  individual  groups  in  mod- 
ern, complex  society  changes  almost  with  the 
passing  of  days.  The  group  today,  which  is 
loud  in  its  acclamations  for  the  rights  of  the 
veteran,  will  tomorrow  be  scattered  into  three 
groups,  campaigning  equally  vociferously  for 
women's  rights,  civil  rights,  fair  play  for  la- 
bor, the  justice  for  management,  the  right  of 
federal  employees  to  bargain,  and  a  host  of 
other  groups  pressing  through  every  fair 
means  in  a  democracy  to  get  its  particular 
set  of  values  recognized  and  appreciated.  Each 
individual  in  society  then  is  not  a  member  for 
all  time  of  just  one  group. 

Jane  Smith  may  campaign  for  more  women 
in  Congress,  lower  taxes  in  Chicago,  better 
housing,  more  schools,  better  transportation. 
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a  change  in  city  government,  a  new  church, 
government  control  of  alcohol,  the  new  style 
in  Paris  hats,  subscription  television,  or 
higher  salaries  for  state  employees.  All  of 
these  interests  may  require  her  to  belong  to 
as  many  different  groups  which  can't  become 
strictly  minority  groups,  since  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive;  and  Jane  Smith  cannot 
divide  herself  permanently  and  irrevocably 
into  as  many  separate  isolated  parts.  Why 
then,  if  Jane  Smith  should  be  blind,  should 
she  be  a  member  of  only  one  exclusive  group? 
The  freedoms  of  democracy,  the  process  of 
securing  personal  status  and  recognition,  per- 
forming one's  daily  work,  satisfying  one's 
tastes — even  the  vain  ones — require  brushing 
together  with  all  kinds  of  human  beings;  tall 
ones,  short  ones,  fat  ones,  thin  ones,  brunettes, 
blondes,  redheads,  sweet  dispositions,  bad 
tempers,  bookkeepers,  lawyers,  housewives, 
plumbers,  calm  ones,  flighty  ones,  sober  ones, 
soaked  ones,  those  with  humor,  those  without 
humor,  youth  and  age,  and  even  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

Blindness  is  only  one  of  a  million  char- 
acteristics, and  its  reason  for  group-existence 
has  no  more  validity  than  all  of  the  others. 
The  individual  thus  emerges  because  he  rep- 
resents the  potential  of  membership  in  a 
thousand  groups  representing  a  thousand  dis- 
tinct and  separate  interests  in  unique  combi- 
nation in  each  separate  individual.  The  more 
groups  one  belongs  to,  the  more  varied  one's 
experiences  and  the  more  flexible  becomes 
one's  living  and  thinking.  Joining  is  an 
American  fashion,  the  Europeans  say,  and 
like  all  fashions  it  has  its  handicaps;  but  it 
does  break  down  barriers  and  abolishes  alone- 
ness.  This  does  not  mean  we  should  all  go 
out  and  join  a  thousand  groups;  but  the 
wider  and  more  varied  the  social  contacts 
are,  the  more  opportunity  exists  for  fuller, 
more  satisfying  social  living.  Why  then  do 
the  blind  need  to  be  a  minority  group? 

Let  us  try  to  look  at  the  problem  in  terms 
of  the  genesis  of  groups  of  blind  people, 
whether  they  be  clubs,  associations,  residents 
of  special  homes  or  employees  of  special  work- 
shops. Society  created  the  first  groups  in  order 
to  study  their  general  character  and  prob- 
lems, to  educate  them  and  to  devise  methods 
of  service  that  would  improve  their  general 
welfare.  With  this  as  a  pattern,  blind  people 
themselves  began   to  draw   together   to  help 


one  another  by  means  of  sharing  their  com- 
mon experience.  John  Jones  taught  Jimmy 
Brown  to  read  as  he  was  doing.  One  blind 
man  gave  instruction  to  another  in  his  par- 
ticular method  of  traveling  about.  Soon  blind 
people  began  to  find  pleasure  in  social  con- 
tact with  one  another,  and,  if  you  will,  even 
shared  their  woes  in  accordance  with  the  old 
proverb  that  misery  loves  company.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that  all  of  these  incen- 
tives for  group-formation  brought,  in  many 
ways,  the  results  sought,  many  of  which  were 
of  unquestioned  value.  Then  another  factor 
began  to  play  a  part.  Seeing  people  came  to 
use  groups  of  blind  people  to  arouse  strong 
public  appeal  and  to  dramatize  the  needs  of 
the  blind.  Is  it  surprising  then  that  blind 
people  themselves  should  copy  this  procedure 
to  gain  public  recognition  for  needs  they 
themselves  felt?  Here  again  were  positive  re- 
sults of  value,  not  the  least  of  which  were 
better  public  assistance  programs,  the  devel- 
opment of  special  work  shops,  and  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  public  education  about  blind 
people.  Unfortunately,  all  of  us  have  seen 
such  groups  not  only  perpetuate  their  ex- 
istence long  after  their  purposes  have  been 
served,  but  to  retreat  within  their  groups 
from  the  very  social  world  they  wanted  recog- 
nition from.  Thus  they  become  exclusive, 
ingrown,  and  society  reacting  upon  their  ex- 
clusiveness  has  pushed  them  farther  from  it- 
self; and  the  term  "the  blind"  becomes  not  a 
convenience  of  classification  to  improve  the 
condition  of  persons  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
but  a  name  to  describe  a  particularly  for- 
eign group  surrounded  by  mystery  but  which 
must  occasionally  be  satisfied  because  it  often 
creates  problems.  Thus  blind  persons  can 
and  do  often  lose  their  individuality  because 
they  are  members  of  a  minority  group. 

Let  us  now  face  the  facts  realistically.  The 
modern  democratic  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  his  freedom  of  opportunity, 
his  uniqueness  of  personality,  and  his  in- 
alienable rights  and  bargaining  powers  would, 
if  unhindered,  in  the  democratic  process  of 
social,  political  and  economic  interplay,  dis- 
solve the  minority  group  into  a  series  of 
uniquely  different  human  beings  whose  only 
element  in  common  would  be  the  possession 
of  a  visual  handicap  which  itself  varies  so 
much  in  degree  and  has  such  infinitely  dif- 
fering effects   upon    the   individual   that   its 
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commonness  to  all  members  of  the  group  is 
almost  less  important  than  its  differences. 

This  would  happen,  except  for  two  things: 
many  blind  people  themselves  do  not  actually 
want  what  they  say  most  emphatically  they 
hope  for — equality  with  seeing  people,  judg- 
ment of  themselves  entirely  on  their  merits, 
and  complete  integration  with  seeing  people 
in  all  their  activities.  They  really  want  to 
perpetuate  the  minority  group  along  with  the 
discrimination  it  brings.  But  even  this  would 
be  no  real  problem  after  a  period  of  time  if 
agencies  for  the  blind  did  not,  through  their 
practical  everyday  methods,  create  and  main- 
tain closed  groups  of  blind  people  in  their 
specialized  caseloads  and  specialized  blind  ac- 
tivities. We  as  agencies  for  the  blind,  then, 
and  often  volunteer  groups  wishing  to  serve 
them,  are  now  primarily  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  minority  groups  for  the  blind. 
If  we  did  what  we  say  we  want  to  do,  we 
would  try  in  our  programs  serving  people 
who  happen  to  be  blind  to  play  down  the 
specialness  of  the  activities  we  sponsor  and 
stress  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual  served 
and  the  elements  he  has  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Instead  of  adjust- 
ing people  to  blindness,  or  even  to  living 
without  sight  in  a  seeing  world,  let  us  teach 
our  people  and  give  them  the  tools — physical, 
psychological,  social  and  vocational,  to  "see" 
without  physical  vision.  Let  us  recognize  that 
"seeing"  is  not  just  a  physical  process.  To  see 
is  to  understand,  to  be  a  part  of  the  world 
around  us,  to  have  common  experiences  with 
our  fellow-men,  to  think,  act,  live  and  play 
not  in  a  special  world  of  the  blind  but  in  a 
universal  world  of  men.  The  mediums  may 
be  different,  but  the  objective  and  the  results 
should  be  the  same.  Reading  is  reading, 
whether  it  be  done  in  print,  Braille,  or  with 
a  Talking  Book;  and  so  with  all  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  living  process.  Keep  people 
who  are  blind  living  in  the  group  of  their 
neighborhood  or  community  and  not  in  an 
artificially-created  world  of  their  own. 

When  an  agency  for  the  blind  has  a  recrea- 
tion program,  let  us  encourage  seeing  people 
to  participate  in  it,  not  just  because  it  will 
help  the  blind,  but  because  everybody  will 
enjoy  it  and  because  it  is  a  community  ac- 
tivity. Let  us,  too,  not  only  have  the  com- 
munity come  to  us,  but  give  our  blind  people 
the  tools  to  participate  in  their  own  commu- 


nity programs,  and  through  our  home  teach- 
ers and  other  staff  help  them  and  the  com- 
munity to  understand  one  another  and  be- 
come a  part  of  a  total  activity.  Let  us  not 
just  have  a  blind  chorus,  blind  bowling  asso- 
ciations and  the  like.  These  may  be  impor- 
tant to  demonstrate  and  develop  skills,  but 
the  real  objective  is  for  John  Smith,  who  is 
blind,  to  sing  in  the  church  choir  or  to  bowl 
with  the  boys  on  his  street.  The  main  trouble 
is  once  we  have  demonstrated  an  activity  we 
hang  on  to  it  for  dear  life  afterward  as  if 
it  were  our  own  private  possession,  instead  of 
using  it  to  enrich  the  lives  of  not  only  our 
blind  people  but  the  community  as  well, 
recognizing  that  people  who  happen  to  be 
without  their  sight  can  and  do  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  community's  work, 
play  and  welfare  activities.  The  job  of  the 
worker  for  the  blind,  whether  this  be  a  paid 
worker,  volunteer  or  board  member,  is  not 
only  to  serve  the  blind  as  individuals  and  to 
interpret  their  needs,  problems  and  achieve- 
ments to  the  public,  but  to  bring  the  two 
together  so  that  there  is  not  a  majority  group 
of  seeing  people  on  the  one  hand  and  a  mi- 
nority group  of  blind  people  on  the  other  but 
a  democratic  society  composed  of  many  inter- 
acting groups  among  which  are  scattered 
blind  people.  Some  blind  people  have  man- 
aged to  break  through  the  bars  of  our  prison 
in  spite  of  what  we  have  done.  These  have 
taken  the  tools  we  have  provided  and  refused 
to  accept  the  habits  we  try  consciously  or  un- 
consciously to  inculcate  and  take  their  place 
in  the  community,  being  recognized  not  be- 
cause they  are  blind  but  because  they  have 
a  contribution  to  make,  large  or  small.  They 
go  to  an  association  for  the  blind  meeting  as 
"  they  would  to  a  bridge  club  one  night,  to  a 
political  meeting  the  next,  a  church  club  the 
next,  and  an  outing  on  Sunday;  and  their 
only  contact  with  other  blind  people  is  in  the 
nomial  pursuance  of  their  normal  interests. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  from  the 
blind  attorney  in  Chicago  who  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  fighting  organized  crime  to 
the  field  agent  for  a  wholesale  house  who  is 
known  because  of  her  ability  to  train  girls  to 
sell  dresses.  These  are  unusual  examples,  but 
there  are  many  ordinary  ones,  like  the  man 
on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  who  was  known 
throughout  surrounding  communities  because 
of  the  beauty  of  his  hot-house  flowers.  The 
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blind  person  does  not  succeed  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  blind  group,  or  primarily  be- 
cause he  has  received  special  services  from  an 
agency  for  the  blind.  He  succeeds  because  he 
has  the  tools  to  compensate  for  whatever  lim- 
itations he  may  have  because  he  has  skills, 
knows  how  to  get  along  with  people,  and  has 
so  many  varying  interests  he  does  not  have 
time  to  feel  sorrry  for  himself.  This  isn't  just 
true  of  blind  people;  it's  true  of  everybody. 
Blindness  is  not  a  handicap  so  much  as  it  is  a 
personal  characteristic  that  goes  to  make  up 
John  Jones  as  a  total  personality  who  may  be 
tall,  red-haired,  genial,  a  poor  speller,  a  good 
poker-player,  an  Episcopalian,  a  good  story- 
teller, and  reads  Braille.  Most  blind  people 
can  secure  the  fullest  life  possible  if  they  ac- 
cept blindness  as  a  fact,  interpret  it  to  the 
people  around  them  when  necessary,  but  give 
it  no  more  importance  than  it  needs  to  enable 
them  to  participate  freely  in  whatever  group 
interest  they  have.  The  greatest  public  educa- 
tion about  blind  people  does  not  come  from 
the  propaganda  of  minority  blind  groups.  It 
comes  from  the  day-by-day  association  of  in- 
dividual blind  people  in  the  world  around 
them. 

Previous  to  meeting  a  certain  man  who  had 
a  cottage  on  one  of  the  country  lakes  just 
northwest  of  Chicago,  I  learned  that  he  was 
a  good  pinochle  player,  had  designed  his  own 
house  and  could  drive  a  hard  bargain,  before 
I  was  told  he  couldn't  see.  The  barrier  be- 
tween the  blind  and  the  seeing  is  a  creation 


of  minority  groups  of  blind  people  and  the 
reaction  of  the  seeing  majority  upon  the  mi- 
nority group.  It's  a  psychological  social  bar- 
rier which  disappears  with  continuing  associ- 
ation and  common  interests.  The  blind  do 
not  need  to  be  a  minority  group;  and  a  great 
deal  of  their  problem  will  work  itself  out 
when  blind  people  themselves  and  agencies 
for  the  blind  accept  this  fact  and  act  as  if 
they  believed  it. 

People  who  do  not  possess  useful  physical 
vision,  therefore,  do  not  need  to  be  a  minority 
group,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  live  the  fullest,  most  satisfying 
lives  have  either  never  become  members  of  a 
minority  group  such  as  we  have  described,  or 
have  managed  to  transcend  its  limitations.  If 
this  is  true,  the  role  of  the  modern  agency  for 
the  blind  and  service  clubs  and  volunteer 
groups  wishing  to  serve  blind  people  must 
take  a  new  direction.  Instead  of  serving  blind 
people  as  a  group  and  then  attempting  to  fit 
them  individually  back  into  their  communi- 
ties, we  should  try  to  serve  them  as  part  of 
the  community  life,  selecting  activities  in  our 
training  and  recreational  programs  that  will 
invite  and  stimulate  community  participation 
because  they  are  primarily  community  activi- 
ties. This  may  require  some  research  and  a 
different  kind  of  public  education,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible;  and  we  could  use  the 
whole  community  to  serve  the  blind  instead 
of  just  our  own  agencies. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 

BLIND  UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  565: 

MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

*  GEORGE  EMANUELE,  Director 


Medical  and  Social  Services, 
Tampa, 

Let  us  pay  due  respect  to  those  who  were 
instrumental  in  sponsoring  Public  Law  113 
and  its  passage  into  law;  to  those  giving  it 
liberal  interpretation  as  they  believed  it  was 
intended  to  be  given  and  those  who  placed  it 
into  practice  as  tangible  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. Public  Law  113  has  become  the  basis  of 
sound  rehabilitation  principles  upon  which 
present  plans  for  the  future  are  being  de- 
veloped. 

*  Visually  handicapped. 


Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Florida 

Tremendous  progress  was  achieved  under 
Public  Law  113  in  the  field  of  physical  res- 
toration, but  the  problems  of  the  disabled 
frequently  go  beyond  just  the  physical  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  disability.  Experience  re- 
veals that  the  full  cooperation  of  the  client 
cannot  always  be  achieved  by  providing  medi- 
cal treatment  or  correcting  the  physical  dis- 
ability only,  for  his  problems  may  be  more 
complex.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  disabled  Individ- 
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ual's  needs,  and  having  available  suitable 
faciliUes  and  the  services  of  professional  per- 
sonnel familiar  with  and  skilled  in  rehabilita- 
tion, the  definition  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  was  broadened  under  Public 
Law  565  accordingly  to  provide  Federal  funds 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  in  part  cost  of 
services  necessary  to  achieve  successful  re- 
habilitation. Basically,  it  permits  in  a  docu- 
mented language  the  pooling  of  the  resources 
of  the  community,  utilization  of  professional 
personnel  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  reha- 
bilitation, and  the  training  of  personnel  in 
methods  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  noted  par- 
ticularly that  Public  Law  565  is  outstanding 
in  its  effort  to  marshall  resources  of  the  com- 
munity, facilities  and  personnel  in  support  of 
growth  and  development  of  rehabilitation 
services. 

The  definition  of  rehabilitation  services 
was  broadened  under  Public  Law  565  after 
considerable  research  which  revealed  that: 

1.  Public  Law  113  was  a  limited  program 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
abled population  still  need  help. 

2.  The  allotment  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  Federal  funds  would  directly  influence 
the  growth  and  quality  of  services  that 
may  be  made  available  through  state 
agencies. 

3.  There  existed  a  shortage  of  professional 


resources  and  institutions  concerned  with 
phases  of  rehabilitation  and  for  them  to 
assist  in  providing  services  and  to  train 
personnel. 

Concerning  plans  to  expand  services  to  serve 
many  more  disabled  persons,  a  study  revealed 
that  only  20%  of  the  disabled  population  are 
being  served  nationally  each  year.  In  1953  of 
the  61,000  who  were  rehabilitated,  9%  were 
disabled  by  diseases  of  the  eye.  With  plans  un- 
der Public  Law  565  to  gradually  expand  serv- 
ices so  that  an  increasing  number  of  disabled 
will  be  rehabilitated  each  year,  it  is  evident 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  blind  will  be 
rehabilitated  as  well.  If  the  number  of  dis- 
abled who  will  be  rehabilitated  is  increased  to 
200,000  by  1959  as  planned,  and  if  the  ratio 
of  blind  to  the  number  to  be  rehabilitated 
remains  the  same,  then  we  can  expect  that 
approximately  18,000  of  those  rehabilitated 
will  be  visually  impaired.  This  seems  incredi- 
bly high.  The  majority  of  directors  of  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  feel  that  while  the 
numerical  goal  may  be  correct,  the  time  table 
has  been  unrealistically  and  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished. The  achieved  goal,  however,  may 
reach  reality  a  few  years  later  than  1959. 
The  following  includes  physical  restoration 
permissible  under  Public  Law  565  plus  plans 
for  expansion  and  growth  of  medical  and  so- 
cial services: 


Specific  Changes: 

A.  Public  Law  113,  Hospitalization  90  day  limitation 

"     565,  "  no  limitation 

B.  Public  Law  113,  "Care  for  acute  illness  is  ruled  out  by  the  word  "static" 

"  "     565,  the  word  "static"  eliminated 

C.  Public  Law  113,  "Hospitalization  for  diagnostic  purposes  not  to  be  furnished  for  more 

than  three  days  and  in  no  case  for  not  more  than  ten  days" 
"  "     565,  Limitations  not  included 


personnel  skilled  in  phases  of  rehabilita- 
tion techniques  including  therapists,  psy- 
chologists, social  workers  and  others. 

4.  A  need  for  training  professional  person- 
nel in  the  techniques  of  rehabilitation  in- 
cluding physicians,  social  workers  and 
others. 

5.  A  need  for  rehabilitation  facilities  in- 
cluding hospitals  skilled  in  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  chronically  ill,  the  need 
for  nursing  homes,  convalescent  centers 
and  other  facilities. 

6.  Need  for  growth  and  expansion  of  local 


II.  Medical  and  Social  Aspects  of  Public  Law 

565: 

A.  Eligibility — functional  limitations. 
Let's  stop  for  a  moment  and  stress  lan- 
guage and  intent  written  under  elegi- 
bility  in  Public  Law  565.  It  will  be| 
noted  that  repeated  reference  is  made, 
and  this  is  a  quote,  "functional  limita- 
tion resulting  from  such  disability  . 
and,  "eligibility  based  upon  .  .  .  result- 
ing functional  limitation  .  .  .".  Deter- 
mination of  functional  limitation  im- 
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posed  by  the  disability  and  it  being, 
"substantial  limitation  in  activities"  or 
"handicapped  to  unemployment",  is 
now  required  under  Public  Law  565. 
In  stressing  the  requirement  to  deter- 
mine functional  limitation  in  determin- 
ing eligibility,  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  distinct  change  in  language  from 
that  under  Public  Law  113  when  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  determining 
whether  a  physical  and/or  mental  dis- 
ability existed. 

Diagnostic: 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  the 
general  and  special  examination  has  al- 
ready played  a  very  important  role  in 
the  past  in  determining  the  client's 
physical  and  mental  status  and  in  de- 
termining the  need  for  medical  and  so- 
cial services.  In  other  words  many  of 
us  have  already  practiced  what  Public 
Law  565  now  requires  us  to  do — secure 
general  medical  examination  as  part 
of  the  diagnostic  process.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  it  may  be  a  waste  of 

Medical  Consultant   — Now  Available 

Need 
Psychologists  — Now  Available 

Need 
Rehabilitation  teams — Now  Available 

Need 
Therapists  — Now  Available 

Need 
Social  Workers  Current  Demand 

Need 

taxpayer's  money,  time  and  skill  to 
treat  the  major  disabling  condition 
only  and  to  proceed  with  training  and 
placement  without  iirst  carrying  on  as 
complete  a  diagnosis  and  evaluation  as 
possible  to  understand,  "pertinent  med- 
ical, social  psychological  and  vocational 
factors  in  the  case".  The  last  statement, 
by  the  way,  is  an  actual  quote  from 
Public  Law  565,  R  &  R,  401. 15A. 
Under  R  &  R — Case  Study  and  Diag- 
nosis under  Public  Law  565,  the  lan- 
guage stressing  the  importance  of, 
"which  provides  . . .  thorough  diagnostic 
study  .  .  .  which  will  consist  of  compre- 
hensive evaluation  of  pertinent  medical, 
social,  psychological,  vocational  factors 


in  the  case",  endorses  that  which  has 
been  in  practice  in  securing  general, 
special  and  clinical  examinations  that 
may  be  found  necessary  in  completing 
the  evaluation. 

Medical  Consultant: 
Under  Public  Law  565,  plan  guide  de- 
scribes arrangements  made  for  securing 
adequate  medical  consultation  at  all 
levels.  R  &  R  assures  the  availability 
of  medical  consultation  services  of  high 
quality  on  all  medical  aspects  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  plan. 

B.  Trained  Professional  Personnel: 
Research  and  study  influencing  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  565  revealed  that 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  needed  in  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation.  These  included 
therapists,  social  workers  with  the 
knowledge  of  rehabilitation  techniques, 
psychologists  and  others.  Research  and 
study  reveals  the  following  shortages 
and  need: 

115  (mostly  pt.  time) 
500  by  1959 

10  (full  time) 
100  by  1959 
20 

115  by  1959 
6,000,  of  these  2500  in  rehab,  work 
5,000  by  1959 
40,000 
30,000 

To  remedy  this  situation,  Federal  funds 
are  available  under  Public  Law  565, 
Section  4.  $400,000  has  been  set  aside 
in  traineeships  to  individuals  who  ap- 
ply. This  will  require  no  matching  of 
state  or  institutional  funds.  A  separate 
grant  under  Section  4  has  been  set 
aside  for  teaching  grants  to  colleges  and 
institutions,  on  the  basis  of  two  Federal 
dollars  for  each  state  or  institutional 
dollar. 

C.  Significance  of  Section  4,  Sub-part  F — 
Training  and  Research: 

The  purpose  of  one  grant  structure  is 
to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  research,  demonstration  and  train- 
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ing.  For  example,  to  help  a  community 
which  wishes  to  analyze  its  own  handi- 
capped population  and  to  bring  local 
agencies  together  in  a  joint  program  to 
rehabilitate  those  who  can  be  helped. 
In  general,  grants  for  such  special  pro- 
jects are  intended  to  encourage  new 
concepts  and  techniques  in  rehabilita- 
tion; to  stimulate  demonstration  proj- 
ects; to  develop  advanced  methods  in 
group  action  in  communities;  to  under- 
take research  in  order  to  overcome 
some  of  the  technical  obstacles  which 
now  interfere  with  successful  rehabili- 
tation and  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  training  of  personnel  in  several 
professional  fields  required  to  provide 
rehabilitation  services  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  expansion  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

D.  Rehabilitation  facilities,  including 
medical  facilities: 

Public  Law  565,  Section  4,  grants  for 
special  projects,  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment (not  construction)  of  re- 
habilitation facilities.  The  Law  defines 
rehabilitation  facilities  into  two  types: 

1.  Provides  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  services: 

(a)  Fitting  or  training  in  the  use 
of  prosthetic  devices 

(b)  Pre-vocational  or  conditioning 
therapy 


(c)  Physical  or  occupational  ther- 
apy 

(d)  Adjustment  training 

2.  One  which  provides  an  integrated 
program  of  medical,  psychological, 
social   and  vocational   evaluation. 
.  .  .  All  medical  and  related  health 
services  must  be  prescribed  by  or 
under   the   formal   supervision   of 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine or  surgery  in  the  state. 
Public  Law  482— MEDICAL  FACILI- 
TIES   SURVEY    AND     CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1954. 
Provides  for  the  construction  of  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  facilities  such 
as    chronic    disease    hospitals,    nursing 
homes,  diagnostic  and  treatment  cen- 
ters. 

(Please  note  that  imder  PL  565  the 
Law  provides  funds  for  the  establish-  1 
ment,  expansion  or  remodeling  but 
7iot  for  the  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  PL  482  provides  for 
the  construction  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities and  is  known  as  the  collateral 
law.  Activities  under  these  two  laws 
will  be  coordinated  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  efforts.) 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  see  a  copy 
of  Rules  and  Regulations  as  concerns  Public 
Law  565,  I  have  mimeographed  those  sections 
that  apply  specifically  to  Medical  and  Social 
Services,  and  they  will  be  distributed. 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  AND  PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 
IN  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALEXANDER  F.  HANDEL,  Consultant  in  Community  Planning 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  your  program  committee  to  submit 
this  brief  report  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  our  efforts  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest to  develop  a  manual  of  Principles  and 
Standards  of  Services  for  Blind  Persons.  We 
wish  that  we  could  report  that  this  rather  for- 
midable task  had  been  completed  but,  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  far  from  true.  However,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  do  have  some 
progress  to  report. 


You  will  recall  that  last  year  I  informed 
you  that  our  plan  was  to  structure  this  study 
in  a  functional  framework,  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  select  out  large  and  semi-independ- 
ent parts  for  separate  study.  This  method  was 
selected  in  order  to  make  the  overall  job  more 
manageable  by  breaking  it  down  into  major 
sub-units,  e.g.,  (1)  Vocational  Ser\'ices,  (2) 
Personal  Reorganization  Services,  (3)  Home 
Teaching  Services,  (4)  Library  Services,  (5) 
Recreation  and  Social  Group  Work  Services, 
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(6)  Social  Casework  Services,  (7)  Psychological 
and  Psychiatric  Services,  and  (8)  Educational 
Services. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
already  have  underway  three  major  sections 
of  this  study.  These  are  in  the  fields  of,  first, 
Vocational  Services;  and,  second,  Recreational 
and  Social  Group  Work  Services.  The  third  is 
a  basic  study  that  can  simultaneously  be  car- 
ried out  for  all  phases  of  our  broad  field  of 
work.  This  is  a  study  of  personnel  standards 
and  personnel  practices. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the 
key  in  advancing  standards  of  service  for 
blind  persons  is  the  personnel  who  adminis- 
ter those  services.  Committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  larger  agencies,  have  from 
time  to  time  made  attempts  to  define  jobs, 
determine  job  qualifications,  and  identify  sal- 
aiy  ranges.  These  efforts  have,  of  necessity, 
been  limited  in  scope.* 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Foundation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  undertaking  this  important  task. 
The  Bureau  has  agreed  to  gather  objective 
and  comprehensive  information  about  the 
agencies  and  personnel  providing  sendees  for 
blind  persons.  The  principal  goal  of  their  sur- 
vey is  to  get  the  facts  that  will  help  us  to  im- 
prove our  services  by  raising  the  professional 
and  economic  standards  of  people  who  work 
with  blind  individuals.  To  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  our  profession,  we  need  to  know  what 
specific  and  specialized  jobs  there  are  in  our 
chosen  field  of  work  and  what  those  jobs  pay. 
We  need  to  know  how  many  people  are  work- 
ing in  these  services,  what  kind  of  training 
and  talents  they  have,  and  what  their  educa- 
tion and  experience  have  been. 

To  find  out  all  this  the  Bureau  is  preparing 
two  questionnaires,  one  to  go  to  the  approxi- 
mately 400  agencies  serving  blind  persons, 
and  the  other  to  the  three  to  four  thousand 
professional,  technical,  and  administrative 
people  who  work  for  these  agencies.  You  will 
be  asked  to  fill  out  these  questionnaires  and 
return  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


*  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  studies  is 
that  carried  out  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  and  pub- 
lished in  1941  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  under  the  title  of  "Teachers  of  the  Blind — 
Their  Status  and  Salaries". 


in  Washington,  where  they  will  become  the 
confidential  property  of  that  Bureau — not  for 
release  to  any  organization  or  person. 

We  expect  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey will  be  greater  knowledge  about  what 
duties  are  involved  in  each  kind  of  job.  At 
present,  we  are  not  exactly  sure.  The  same 
aggregate  of  duties  sometimes  goes  by  differ- 
ent names,  and  sometimes  quite  different  du- 
ties have  the  same  name.  We,  as  a  professional 
group,  need  to  clear  up  this  confusion  so  that 
we  will  know  what  occupational  specialties 
there  are  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  how  indi- 
viduals can  best  prepare  to  qualify  for  this 
important  work. 

Here  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  needs 
your  special  help  because  unless  they  know 
quite  accurately  what  the  duties  of  a  job  are, 
they  will  be  unable  to  detennine  the  job's 
value  in  the  scale  of  wages  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  jobs.  Therefore,  we  urge  agency 
administrators  to  think  about  qualifications 
necessary  for  each  job,  and  the  duties  the  in- 
cumbent should  be  expected  to  perform.  If 
your  agency  already  has  job  descriptions  in 
written  form,  you  are  one  step  ahead.  If  it 
hasn't,  the  Bureau  hopes  that  you  can  pre- 
pare them,  or  at  least  be  thinking  about 
them,  before  you  receive  the  questionnaire. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  long;  they  do  need 
to  be  clear  and  accurate. 

In  this  cooperative  enterprise,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  will  provide  us  with  the 
facts.  Interpretation  of  the  facts  and  the  for- 
mulation of  policy,  based  on  those  facts,  will 
be  up  to  us.  We  anticipate  having  this  report 
in  time  to  permit  our  beginning  to  explore 
its  implications  at  our  next  convention  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  specific  aims  of  this  survey  may  be 
listed   as   follows: 

1.  To  determine  standard  classifications  of 
personnel  engaged  in  providing  services 
for  blind  persons. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  workers  in 
each  classification  according  to  type  of 
agency  and  geographic  locations. 

3.  To  determine  present  salary  levels  of 
workers  in  each  classification. 

4.  To  determine  pertinent  characteristics  of 
workers  with  the  blind,  such  as  educa- 
tional background,  age,  sex,  years  of  ex- 
perience, visual  acuity,  et  cetera. 
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5.  To  evaluate  the  above  kinds  of  data  in 
such  a  way  as  to  result  in  improvements 
in  the  competency  level  of  workers  with 
the  blind  in  order  to  bring  about  better 
services. 

The  significance  of  this  study  may  be  enum- 
erated as  follows: 

1.  The  primary  significance  of  this  survey 
is  that  for  the  first  time  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
personnel  engaged  in  providing  services 
for  visually  handicapped  persons. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  3,000  and 
4,000  persons  are  employed  full-time  in 
administering  or  rendering  community 
services  for  blind  persons. 

In  this  survey  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  informatioM  regarding  all  of  the 
administrative,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional personnel  engaged  in  providing 
these  services  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

2.  The  type  of  information  that  will  be  col- 
lected in  this  study  is  necessary  if  respon- 
sible governmental  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies are  to  project  sound  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  service. 

3.  The  survey  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  standardization  and  professionaliza- 
tion  of  services.  An  important  by-product 
will  be  the  preparation  of  definitions  of 
occupational  specialties  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

4.  The  factual  data  that  will  be  provided 
by  this  survey  is  essential  to  the  initia- 
tion or  further  development  of  pertinent 
and  specialized  professional  education  by 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Further,  it 
will  provide  the  information  necessary 
to  develop  a  recruitment  program  de- 
signed to  interest  qualified  young  people 
in  making  a  career  in  this  field  of  service. 

5.  For  professional  associations,  having  as 
they  do  a  primary  responsibility  and  con- 
cern for  the  development  of  professional 
standards,  this  survey  represents  an  his- 
torical milestone.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  study  will  provide  associations  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  a 
wealth  of  factual  information  essential 


to   immediate   and   long-range   program 
planning. 

6.  Local  and  state  administrators  of  both 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  request- 
ing the  type  of  information  to  be  secured 
by  this  survey.  In  formal  administrative 
practice  many  values  accrue  from  having 
available  pertinent  data  that  may  be 
used  as  a  frame  of  reference  or  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

7.  The  significance  of  this  type  of  survey  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  called  upon  to  carry  out 
such  studies  by  a  number  of  professional 
associations,  national  organizations,  and 
federal  agencies.* 

8.  Finally,  a  survey  of  personnel  engaged  in 
providing  services  in  an  area  that  bene- 
fits from  the  most  extensive  range  of  spe- 
cialized rehabilitation  sendees  may  be 
expected  to  provide  pertinent  points  of 
reference  for  the  entire  field  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  importance  of  this  study  of  personnel 
standards  and  practices  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  several  months  ago  the  chairman  of 
Group  A**  of  this  Association  contacted  me 
to  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  utilizing 
this  study  as  the  exclusive  subject  for  their 
meetings  this  year.  The  importance  of  this 
study  is  further  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  AAWB  has,  in  co- 
operation with  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  arranged  to  allocate  part  of 
Mr.  Barnett's  time  at  the  General  Session  on 
Thursday  morning  to  Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett 
who  has  been  assigned  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  on  a  full-time  basis,  to  coordi- 
nate this  survey.  Finally,  we  have  prepared  a 
brief,  mimeographed  statement  regarding  this 
study  that  will  be  made  available  to  you  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  convention.  Extra  copies 


*  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  during  the  past  five  years, 
has  conducted  and  published  results  of  a  number  of 
studies  concerned  with  the  status  and  salaries  of  a 
variety  of  professions.  Previous  studies  have  covered 
nurses,  dietitians,  librarians,  social  workers,  social 
scientists,  engineers,  etc. 

**  Group  A  includes  Executive  Heads  of  Agencies 
Doing  City-Wide,  County  and  Local  Work  for  the 
Blind,  Executive  Heads  of  Workshops  and  Industrial 
Homes  for  the  Blind  and  Executive  Heads  of  Homes 
for  the  Blind. 
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of  this  statement  wil  be  available  at  the  regis- 
tration desk.  I  hope  you  will  pick  up  enough 
to  distribute  to  your  staff  when  you  get  home. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  report, 
we  have  in  addition  to  our  basic  study  of  per- 
sonnel standards  made  some  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  codify  principles  and  standards  in 
two  other  important  areas. 

In  the  field  of  Vocational  Services  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Abraham  Jacobs  of  the  faculty  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Jacobs  began  his  work 
with  us  this  January.  He  comes  to  us  directly 
from  a  number  of  years  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tice which  has  included  service  with  both 
state  and  voluntary  agencies  engaged  in  pro- 
viding vocational  services  for  blind  persons. 
Dr.  Jacobs  was  recently  assigned  as  head  of 
Columbia  University's  graduate  program  for 
the  training  of  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors. For  more  details  regarding  Dr.  Jacobs, 
I  refer  you  to  the  April  issue  of  the  Outlook 
or  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times. 

The  following  persons  are  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Jacobs'  advisory  committee: 

Mr.  J.  Albert  Asenjo 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning,  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  R.  Earl  Barrett 
Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Phyllis  Bartelme 

Director,  New  York  Regional  Respiratory 
and  Rehabilitation  Center,  Goldwater  Me- 
morial Hospital 

Dr.  Bertram  Black 

Associate  Executive  Director,  Altro  Work- 
shops, Inc. 

Mr.  J.  Hiram  Chappel 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Divi- 


sion of  Sei-\'ices  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation 

Miss  Jane  Culbert 

Supervisor,  Counseling  Service,  Vocational 
Advisory  Service 

Mr.  William  P.  Gregg 

Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare 

Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland 

Assistant  Director,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey 

Director  of  Vocational  Services,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Donald  Super 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wagner 

Consultant,  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults 

In  the  field  of  recreation  and  Social  Group 
Work,  we  are  again  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  nationally  recognized  leader  in 
his  field  and  once  again  we  have  an  academic 
person.  He  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Group  Work  at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Irving  Miller 
is  a  man  of  great  energy  so  that  in  addition 
to  his  university  work  he  has  for  the  past  six 
years  served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Va- 
cation Camp  for  the  Blind,  the  largest  camp 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
present  the  results  of  all  three  of  these  studies 
to  the  AAWB  convention  next  year.  In  clos- 
ing, I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  your 
active  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  this  project. 


GOLF  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  CHARLES  E.  TOOTH,  President 

The  Canadian  Blind  Golfers  Association 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  for  a  few  moments  on  the  past,  present. 


Visually  handicapped. 


and  future  of  the  Canadian  Blind  Golfers  As- 
sociation, of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
President. 

It  was  while  operating  the  Sheet  Mill  Can- 
teen in  the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Hamilton, 
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for  the  C.N.I.B.  that  I  was  asked  by  one  of 
my  customers  (Jock  McCallum)  who  is  here 
with  me  today,  if  I  would  like  to  try  out  a 
game  of  golf. 

After  having  played  nine  holes,  and  having 
shown  some  promise,  Jock  undertook  to  coach 
me,  with  the  result  that  I  believe  the  founda- 
tion was  laid,  for  the  ultimate  formation  of 
the  Canadian  Blind  Golfers  Association. 

This  happened  in  1937,  and  in  1938  I  heard 
of  two  blind  people  in  Toronto,  Harris  Tur- 
ner, Publicity  Manager  for  the  C.N.I.B.  and 
Wilson  Barrett  a  printer  here  playing  golf. 
Friendly  intercity  matches  were  played  from 
that  time  until  1945  with  the  honours  passing 
to  and  fro,  going  back  to  1938. 

Dr.  Oxenham  a  blinded  veteran  from  Lon- 
don, England  was  brought  over  to  Cleveland 
U.  S.  A.  (by  Robert,  Believe  it  or  Not,  Ripley) 
to  put  on  an  exhibition  which  was  viewed  by 
a  large  gallery  and  which  resulted  in  some 
very  valuable  publicity  in  the  United  States. 
In  1945  having  increased  our  numbers,  we 
put  on  our  first  official  tournament  compet- 
ing for  the  Silverwood  Dairies  Trophy.  Press 
and  Radio  covered  our  game  for  the  first  time, 
and  have  been  very  generous  in  publicizing 
our  progress  to  this  date. 

In  1945  while  listening  to  a  broadcast  from 
W.J.R.  Detroit,  I  heard  Bud  Guest  appealing 
for  clubs  for  blind  golfers,  and  after  some  cor- 
respondence with  the  promoter  Harry  Hun- 
ter, the  first  International  Blind  Golfers  Tour- 
nament was  played  at  North  Hills  Golf  Club, 
Detroit,  in  September  1946  with  myself  bring- 
ing home  the  trophy. 

From  this  point  on  a  representative  group 
of  Canadian  blind  golfers,  have  been  invited 
to  compete  in  all  America  national  tourna- 
ments including  Bing  Crosby,  Bop  Hope,  at 
which  tournament  Ave  had  the  thrill  of  play- 
ing golf  with  Bob  Hope,  followed  by  two 
tournaments  at  Norristown,  Pa.  Augusta, 
Maine,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  last  year 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

While  attending  the  tournament  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  the  Canadian  Blind  Golfers  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  with  myself  elected  as 
president,  Dr.  Oxenham  as  vice  president  and 
W.  L.  Jackson,  secretary-treasurer  which  of- 
fices we  still  hold.  Canadian  championship 
tournaments  have  been  held  continuously 
since  1945  to  this  date  including  the  follow- 
ing national  champions,  myself  in  1945-1946. 


Dr.  Oxenham  of  Toronto  1947-1948-1949. 
Phil  Tederhouse  of  Prince  Albert-Sask  1950- 
1951,  Nick  Genovese  of  Dundas  1952,  myself 
in  1953,  Nick  Genovese  again  in  1954. 

In  the  year  1950  we  held  our  first  Canadian 
International  at  Chedoke  Golf  Club  Avhich 
was  won  by  Charlie  Boswell  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama  with  a  score  of  95  for  18  holes,  a 
record  for  blind  golf  which  still  stands.  The 
best  scores  obtained  by  Canadian  players  so 
far  have  been  Nick  Genovese's  Ontario  score 
of  101  in  1952  and  my  own  Canadian  cham- 
pionship in  1953  of  101  for  18  holes.  Our  na- 
tional tournaments  have  been  supplemented 
by  interclub  competition  held  at  golf  clubs 
where  we  had  been  granted  honorary  mem- 
berships. These  competitions  increased  the 
interest  of  the  club  memberships  and  that 
together  with  the  publicity  given  us  by  press 
and  radio  and  newsreel  put  us  in  a  position 
to  approach  the  House  of  Seagram  and  the 
R.C.G.A.  with  a  view  of  obtaining  their  spon- 
sorship of  a  combined  national  and  inter- 
national tournament  in  Canada  each  year. 
Agreements  were  successfully  negotiated  with 
the  House  of  Seagram,  and  the  R.C.G.A.  with 
the  result  that  the  first  international  teams 
matches  was  held  at  the  Lambton  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  Toronto  with  seven  Americans 
and  seven  Canadians  competing.  The  tourna- 
ment was  highly  successful.  A  film  of  the 
tournament  play  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Seagram  and  attached  to  that  of  the  Cana- 
dian open,  and  is  being  shown  to  golf  clubs, 
and  service  clubs  throughout  Canada.  The 
gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  was 
turned  over  to  the  C.N.I.B.  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  development  of  golf  and  other 
recreations  for  the  blind.  This  fund  made 
possible  a  promotional  trip  to  Western 
Canada. 

In  August  of  1954,  when  I  played  with  such 
famous  pros  as  Stan  Lenard  of  Marine  Drive 
Golf  Club,  Pat  Fletcher  of  Saskatoon  Golf 
Club,  holder  of  Canadian  open  title,  and 
other  professionals  equally  interested  in  our 
project.  Golf  clubs  were  approached  for  hon- 
orary memberships,  service  clubs  were  asked 
for  their  moral  and  financial  support,  and 
prospective  blind  golfers  were  interviewed. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  formation  of  a 
branch  of  Canadian  Blind  Golfers  Associa- 
tion at  Calgary,  headed  by  R.  A.  Hewlett  as 
chairman  and  four  other  members,  who  have 
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been  receiving  instruction  at  the  Winter  Golf 
School  from  Otto  Anderson  golf  professional 
and  I  understand  that  they  have  already  re- 
ceived honorary  memberships  in  local  golf 
clubs.  We  are  hoping  that  Vancouver,  Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon,  Regina  and  Winnipeg 
will  follow  Calgary's  leadership. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Eastern  Canada 


and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  results  con- 
tinue for  the  latter  part  of  my  trip,  we  shall 
have  several  branches  of  the  Canadian  Blind 
Golfers  Association  well  established  by  the 
time  I  return  to  Hamilton. 

In  1954  we  applied  for  and  were  granted  a 
national  charter,  and  are  now  striving  to 
make  our  organization  a  truly  national  one. 


THE  C.N.I.B.  AND  CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  AGENCIES 

*  COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER,  Managing  Director 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


In  this  discussion,  it  is  my  purpose  to  indi- 
cate the  development  of  co-ordinated  services 
for  the  blind  in  Canada  and  co-operative 
team  work  with  contemporary  organizations, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  voluntary  health 
and  welfare  services. 

Prior  to  1918  there  was  no  comprehensive 
service  for  the  blind  in  Canada.  There  were 
schools  for  the  blind,  some  of  which  had  been 
operating  as  long  as  fifty  years.  In  services  for 
the  adult  blind  there  were  two  local  work- 
shops in  Montreal  and  one  in  Ottawa  which 
had  been  operating  from  three  to  ten  years 
or  so.  Apart  from  limited  libraries  and  schools 
for  the  blind,  there  was  one  circulating  li- 
brary for  the  adult  blind  with  very  few  books 
and  limited  services. 

Some  of  the  early  Canadian  war  blinded 
were  privileged  to  attend  St.  Dunstan's. 
There,  a  comprehensive  outlook  both  in  train- 
ing and  opportunities  for  blind  adults  fur- 
nished inspiration.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  co-ordinating  activities  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and 
its  relations  with  long  established  ser\'ice 
organizations  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country. 

When  we  returned  to  Canada,  we  found 
the  conditions  affecting  the  adult  blind  in 
particular  as  already  mentioned.  We  first  be- 
came associated  with  the  Board  of  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  the  autumn  of  1916.  It  required 
only  a  brief  study  to  determine  the  need  of 
improved  facilities  and  enlarged  services. 

Within  six  months  this  was  accomplished. 
Our  attention  was  then  turned  to  the  field  in 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


general  and  one  year  later  we  had  a  Federal 
Charter  for  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of 
organized  services  for  the  blind  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  develop- 
ment in  Canada  was  comparatively  rapid, 
while  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  some 
of  the  organization  limitations  and  mistakes 
which  obviously  beset  services  established 
earlier    in    other   countries. 

The  Charter  of  the  Institute  was  secured 
in  March,  1918;  the  National  Office  was  set 
up  in  May  of  that  year,  as  well  as  the  first 
Division;  namely,  Ontario.  In  the  spring  of 
1919,  the  Maritime  Division  was  established, 
with  headquarters  in  Halifax,  N.  S.  and 
covering  the  three  Maritime  Provinces,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  In  the  autumn  of  1919,  the  two  West- 
ern Divisions  were  established;  namely,  the 
Central  Western  Division,  embracing  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan,  with  headquarters  in 
Winnipeg,  and  the  Western  Division,  embrac- 
ing the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta,  with  headquarters  in  Vancouver. 
For  the  time  being,  no  organization  was  at- 
tempted in  Quebec  Province,  since  the  Naza- 
reth Institute,  with  some  services,  residential 
and  occupational,  for  the  adult  blind,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  for  French-speaking  sight- 
less youth,  and  the  Montreal  Association, 
operating  a  school  for  English-speaking  sight- 
less youth  together  with  workshops  and  a 
residence  for  blind  adults,  were  already  in 
operation.  It  was  our  hope  that  co-operative 
arrangements  could  be  worked  out  in  time. 
Elsewhere  in  Canada,  early  and  ever-improv- 
ing friendly  relationships  were  established 
with  existing  schools  for  the  blind  in  Hali- 
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fax,  N.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

During  the  next  several  years,  efEorts  were 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  public 
understanding  and  support,  encouragement 
of  blind  children  to  take  full  advantage  of 
school  facilities  and  of  adults  to  take  train- 
ing and  undertake  self-supporting  employ- 
ment in  Institute  workshops  or  in  their  own 
districts  or  homes. 

In  the  late  twenties,  studies  of  age  classifi- 
cations, economic  conditions  and  capacities 
of  registered  blind  indicated  quite  clearly 
that  Government  allowances  for  the  aged  and 
incapacitated  blind  were  essential.  We  began 
working  on  this.  It  became  evident,  however, 
that  we  must  complete  our  registration  of  the 
blind  in  Quebec  Province  in  order  to  present 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  Provincial 
Governments  concerned  as  complete  a  picture 
as  possible  of  the  numbers  and  conditions  of 
the  blind  throughout  Canada. 

We  therefore  established  the  Quebec  Divi- 
sion in  1930  to  carry  out  general  registration 
and  develop  services  which  would  not  dupli- 
cate any  already  being  given  by  existing  or- 
ganizations in  the  area.  In  1931,  co-operative 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind  to  ensure  joint  and 
mutually  agreed  representations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1933,  a  small  branch  workshop 
which  had  been  set  up  in  Newfoundland  by 
our  Maritime  Division  and  which  w^as  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  depression  led  to 
an  agi'eement  between  our  Maritime  Division 
office  and  National  Office,  under  which  Na- 
tional Office  assumed  responsibility  for  serv- 
ices in  Newfoundland.  The  Newfoundland 
Division  was  set  up  and  has  shown  steadily 
increasing  services,  coupled  with  improved 
understanding  and  support  from  both  the 
general   public  and   the   Government. 

Newfoundland,  however,  did  not  come  into 
Confederation  with  Canada  until  1949  Avhen 
it  became  our  tenth  Province.  Confederation 
helped  solve  the  problem  of  our  relationships 
with  Newfoundland  by  bringing  the  new  area 
within  the  scope  of  our  Federal  Charter. 

I  do  not  consider  it  essential  to  go  further 
into  development  of  our  Institute  services  in 
Canada  except  to  express  at  this  point  our 
gratification  concerning  the  co-operation  we 
have  received  from  the  public  and  the  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  in  Canada. 


I  now  turn  to  our  co-operative  relation- 
ships with  contemporary  organizations.  From 
the  outset  we  have  operated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  we  are  reasonable  and  co-opera- 
tive in  our  relations  with  other  organizations 
we  may  expect  good  will  and  co-operation  in 
return.  Also,  we  have  realized  from  the  begin- 
ning that  among  our  registered  blind  we 
have  health  and  other  problems  which  tie  in 
to  the  specialized  fields  of  others.  To  illus- 
trate, we  have  blind  persons  who  are  partially 
or  in  some  instances,  completely  deaf.  In  such 
cases  we  are  in  frequent  contact  with  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Hard  of 
Hearing. 

We  have  registrants  who  also  suffer  from 
conditions  such  as  diabetes,  kidney  trouble, 
heart  conditions,  cancer,  arthritis,  tubercu- 
losis, poliomyelitis  and  crippling  conditions 
such  as  paraplegia.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
clients  can  benefit  and  we  can  be  more  effec- 
tive in  our  service  if  we  utilize  the  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  of  such  organiza- 
tions. In  return  we  can  ofEer  co-operation  for 
any  of  their  clients  who  may  be  affected  by 
partial  or  total  blindness. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  we  have 
much  in  common  with  our  contemporaries. 
Some  of  these  are  1)  Federal  and  Provincial 
legislation  affecting  voluntary  agencies.  2)  Leg- 
islation desired  for  the  relief  or  benefit  of  our 
clients.  3)  Problems  arising  in  the  fund  rais- 
ing field  involving  both  government  aid  and 
campaigns  for  the  raising  of  funds,  coupled 
with  practical  public  education  concerning 
services  involved.  4)  Co-operative  action  to 
increase  public  .confidence  and  eliminate 
rackets.  5)  Welfare  planning  to  cover  some 
fields  more  adequately  and  encourage  service 
in  areas  as  yet  uncovered. 

Prior  to  the  First  Great  War  the  number 
of  voluntary  health  and  welfare  organizations 
in  Canada  was  limited  to  a  very  few  in  the 
national  field,  with  most  organized  effort 
having  developed  locally.  Because  of  the  im- 
petus given  by  the  First  Great  War  due  to 
public  interest  in  war  casualties  and  general 
recognition  of  health  and  welfare  problems 
not  adequately  covered,  this  Institute  and  a 
few  other  organizations  began  to  develop. 
The  next  impetus  was  given  by  the  depres- 
sion period  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond Great  War,  several  additional  organiza- 
tions  came   into   being,   particularly   in    the 
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health  field.  Public  consciousness  in  respect 
to  social  welfare  problems  has  been  unques- 
tionably aroused  by  abnormal  conditions  such 
as  war  time  periods  or  sub-normal  conditions 
as  in  depression  periods. 

The  success  of  our  Institute  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blinded  from  two  wars,  together 
with  the  greater  numbers  arising  in  civilian 
life,  of  a  substantial  number  of  war  ampu- 
tees, paraplegics  and  other  disabled,  had  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  possibilities. 

During  the  first  and  second  war  periods, 
the  Government  of  Canada  had  supervised 
budgets  and  regulated  appeals  of  voluntary 
agencies  wherever  their  services  covered  prob- 
lems related  to  war  service.  Following  the  end 
of  the  second  great  war,  government  super- 
vision was  removed,  but  in  consultation  it 
was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing voluntary  representative  body  which 
could  deal  with  problems  of  inter-relation- 
ships, fund  raising,  etc.  The  national  agencies 
themselves  had  already  recognized  the  desira- 
bility of  this  movement,  since  our  knowledge 
of  the  actual  programs  of  each  was  limited. 

The  first  limited  meeting  of  representatives 
was  called  in  1947.  A  number  of  questions 
were  discussed  informally.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing, it  was  agreed  that  a  questionnaire  should 
be  developed  for  completion  by  all  organiza- 
tions in  the  national  health  and  welfare  field, 
covering  the  form  of  organization,  nature  and 
extent  of  service  program,  extent  and  meth- 
ods of  fund  raising,  etc.  At  subsequent  meet- 
ings the  returns  from  each  organization  were 
examined  and  discussed.  Finally  in  1949  the 
group  assumed  the  name,  "Canadian  Confer- 
ence of  National  Voluntary  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Organizations".  At  the  present  time  the 
membership  includes  fourteen  national  recog- 
nized agencies;  namely,  Canadian  Arthritis  & 
Rheumatism  Society,  Canadian  Council  for 
Crippled    Children,    Canadian    Jewish    Con- 


gress, The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association, 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  Canadian  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  Canadian  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, Health  League  of  Canada,  Canadian  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Association,  National  Society  of 
the  Deaf  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  St.  John 
Ambulance,  Salvation  Army  and  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  we  have  each 
grown  to  know  the  other  better  and  co-oper- 
ation between  agencies  has  been  substantially 
improved.  Good  will  and  co-operation  have 
developed  steadily.  The  prospects  are  for  even 
more  significant  developments  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  group  is  now  recognized  by 
our  Federal  Government,  by  Community 
Chests  across  Canada  and  especially  by  re- 
habilitation authorities,  governmental  and 
otherwise.  As  a  representative  body,  it  can  be 
consulted  and  can  express  agreement  or  co- 
operate in  a  positive  and  responsible  manner. 

This  group  has  substantial  representation 
on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Persons,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  positively  state  that  in 
this  instance  we  are  proving  that  co-operation 
pays,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  1)  promo- 
tion of  public  confidence  and  financial  sup- 
port. 2)  Concerted  representation  to  govern- 
ments for  desirable  provisions  or  service  pro- 
gram. 3)  Ever-increasing  recognition  of  those 
areas  in  which  all  concerned  have  so  many 
interests  in  common.  4)  Recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  future  planning  for  more  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  service  in  some  areas 
not  as  yet  adequately  provided  for. 

Good  will,  confidence  and  co-operation  are 
the  key  notes  of  the  success  thus  far  achieved. 
Those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  carry  this 
torch  successfully  can  ensure  a  broader  future. 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM- 
RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  FUTURE  PLANS 

*  JOHN  E.  JARVIS,  International  Correspondent 

Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
London,  England 


I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  been  asked  to 
address  this  group  today  on  a  subject  of  my 


Visually  handicapped. 


own  choice  and  I  think  the  best  way  of  re- 
sponding to  this  request  will  be  to  tell  you 
about  some  recent  developments  in  work  for 
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the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  about 
some  plans  for  the  immediate  future.  I  should 
like  first  to  make  some  remarks  about  the 
education  of  blind  children  and  then  to  deal 
with  more  general  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Our  Ministry  of  Health  tell  us  that  at  31 
December  1953,  there  were  in  England  and 
Wales  442  blind  children  of  three  years  and 
under.  The  incidence  of  retrolental-fibro- 
plasia  is  with  us,  as  with  you,  an  important 
factor  in  what  has  undoubtedly  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  since  the  war  in  the  number 
of  children  who  are  totally  blind  at  birth. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  strict  control 
in  the  use  of  oxygen  for  premature  births  has 
already  resulted  in  a  considerable  drop  in 
congenital  blindness  from  this  cause.  Indeed, 
we  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  al- 
though we  shall  certainly  continue  to  be 
faced  with  new  cases,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  number  of  these  will  not  again  reach  the 
peak  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
now  has  nine  residential  nursery  schools  in 
some  of  which — during  the  past  three  years — 
no  less  than  90%  of  the  children  have  been 
totally  blind.  A  year  ago  we  were  caring  for 
191  children  in  eight  of  the  schools,  for  the 
ninth  was  not  opened  until  last  July,  and  by 
September  of  this  year  we  shall  be  able  to 
provide  for  a  total  of  224.  We  are  taking  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren in  very  close  touch  with  them  by  means 
of  frequent  visits,  and,  more  recently,  by  reg- 
ular meetings  of  parents  in  London  which 
many  have  attended  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm and,  still  more  recently,  by  the  opening 
in  one  of  the  schools  of  a  new  experimental 
unit  for  parents  and  children.  This  is  housed 
in  a  separate  cottage  in  the  grounds  of  the 
school  and  its  domestic  facilities  enable  a 
succession  of  parents  and  their  blind  children 
to  live  there  for  a  maximum  period  of  some 
weeks  in  conditions  closely  resembling  those 
of  their  own  homes,  but  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  school  and  of 
a  trained  nursery  nurse.  Many  parents  who 
have  been  conscientiously  attempting  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  their  own  homes  have 
begun  to  feel  seriously  perplexed  and  unequal 
to  their  task,  in  spite  of  regular  visits  from 
home  teachers  and  other  expert  workers,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  by  observation,  by  dis- 
cussions with  trained  staff  and  by  seeing  the 


development  of  other  blind  children  at  differ- 
ent ages,  a  surer  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
the  future  of  their  own  offspring  and  that  the 
parents'  distress  will  be  materially  lessened. 
Home  teachers,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  are  also  welcomed  and  if  the  mother 
has  to  return  home  for  a  few  days  during  her 
visit  her  child  is  of  course  left  in  good  hands. 

This  unit  also  allows  for  the  temporary 
admission  of  any  child  when  the  illness  of  the 
mother  or  any  other  unexpected  crisis  leaves 
no  satisfactory  alternative.  Such  children  do 
not  become  regular  residents  because  home 
conditions  are  normally  adequate  for  their 
upbringing. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you 
that  our  nursery  schools  are  not  secluded  in- 
stitutional places.  In  our  view,  those  elements 
of  segregation  which  they  still  possess  are  a 
lesser  evil  than  life  in  the  many  homes  where, 
with  the  best  will  and  guidance  in  the  world, 
no  blind  child  could  hope  to  grow  in  freedom 
and  independence.  In  our  residential  schools, 
too,  segregation  is  steadily  becoming  less  of  a 
bogey  than  once  it  was,  thanks  to  the  delib- 
erate provision  of  wider  opportunities  for  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  Almost  every 
issue  of  our  professional  journals  reports 
fresh  instances  of  some  form  of  contact  with 
outside.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  drama 
group  of  one  of  the  London  schools  competed 
on  equal  terms  with  seeing  children  in  a 
Festival  of  Arts  and  were  awarded  second 
place  with  .74%  marks,  only  4%  behind  the 
winners.  Other  schools  exchange  regular  visits 
with  neighboring  schools  for  the  seeing  and 
for  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  a  wide  variety 
of  social  interests.  Even  at  Condover  Hall — 
our  blind  school  for  children  with  additional 
handicaps — we  have  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
far  greater  measure  of  integration  of  its  pu- 
pils into  the  life  of  the  community  around 
them  than  might  at  first  appear  possible  for 
such  children.  This  school,  which  Ave  opened 
in  1948  to  replace  a  smaller  and  more  local 
one  of  the  same  kind  and  in  order  to  make 
nation-wide  provision  for  these  doubly  and 
multiply-handicapped  blind  children,  is 
housed  in  what  was  once  the  Manor  house 
of  the  village  of  Condover.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Myers,  the  head  master,  whom  some  of  you 
will  have  met  when  he  was  in  the  United 
States  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  managed  to 
preserve  in  a  remarkable  degree  this  feeling 
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among  the  villagers  that  the  Hall  is  still  the 
center  of  their  community  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  local 
squire  and  his  family  but  by  over  70  severely 
handicapped  children.  While  full  employment 
makes  the  adequate  staffing  of  any  residential 
establishment  a  most  difficult  matter  in  Great 
Britain  these  days,  the  villagers  at  Condover 
still  regard  it  as  perfectly  normal  that  they 
should  work  in  the  Big  House  and  Mr.  Myers 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  this  by  dividing 
the  school  into  family  units,  to  one  of  which 
every  pupil  and  every  member  of  staff — from 
the  most  experienced  teacher  to  the  youngest 
kitchen  maid,  belongs.  We  are  sometimes  crit- 
cized  for  our  failure  to  build  brand-new 
schools  of  modern  design  but  even  if  we  had 
them  I  doubt  if  they  would  enable  their  pu- 
pils to  belong  so  closely  to  their  surround- 
ings, whatever  internal  advantages  they  might 
possess.  Anyone  who  was  at  Condover  during 
the  Festival  of  Britain  in  1951  and  who  saw 
the  school's  contribution — an  historical  pa- 
geant with  scenes  depicting  the  life  of  the 
Hall  from  the  time  of  the  first  Queen  Eliza- 
beth until  the  present  day  with  villagers  play- 
ing their  parts  in  it  alongside  the  pupils  and 
staff  of  the  school — would  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  life  of  the  village  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  the  life  of  the  school 
which  forms  a  part  of  it. 

Another  way  in  which  the  problem  of 
segregation  is  being  tackled  is  less  spectacu- 
lar but  I  think  no  less  important.  I  refer  to 
the  various  educational  research  projects, 
some  of  which  establish  direct  relationships 
between  the  attainments  of  blind  and  seeing 
children.  In  this  field,  the  College  of  Teach- 
ers of  the  blind,  through  its  Research  Coun- 
cil and  with  the  help  of  the  Departments  of 
Education  in  several  of  our  Universities,  is 
getting  seriously  down  to  brass  tacks.  Some  of 
its  first  results  leave  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. They  reveal,  for  instance,  a  disturb- 
ingly large  number  of  blind  children  in  our 
schools  whose  fluency  in  Braille  reading  is  far 
from  adequate.  They  also  show  that  in  com- 
parison with  seeing  children  those  who  are 
blind  are  often  severely  retarded  in  their 
ability  to  cope  with  quite  simple  tests  of 
number  concept.  Further  research  into  the 
physical  aspects  of  touch-reading  and  into  the 
devising  of  more  suitable  reading  tests  is  al- 
ready being  actively  undertaken  and  the  Re- 


search Council  has  given  its  blessing  to  pro- 
posals for  a  pilot-study  of  the  vocabulary  of 
young  blind  children  and  for  a  study  of  the 
possible  effects  of  their  deprivation  of  home 
life  while  they  are  away  at  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  which  I  dare  say  our  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  altogether  im- 
mune, that  many  of  our  blind  school-leavers 
are  in  some  respects  less  mature  than  seeing 
children  of  the  same  age.  Under  the  British 
education  system  all  children  are  divided  at 
the  age  of  eleven  plus  into  three  streams,  of 
which  by  far  the  largest  is  composed  of  those 
whose  full-time  general  education  will  cease 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  seeing  children  and 
sixteen  for  the  blind.  Those  in  our  field 
whose  thought  is  most  progressive  have  long 
felt  that  too  many  of  these  blind  adolescents 
have  found  their  way  into  the  sheltered  work- 
shops and  home  industries  and  therefore  into 
occupations  in  which  permanent  subsidy  will 
be  required  if  they  are  to  receive  a  living  in- 
come. In  its  report  to  our  Minister  of  Labor 
in  1951  the  Working  Party  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  Blind  Persons  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed two  years  before  expressed  the  view, 
with  which  I  would  certainly  concur,  that 
further  education  and  technical  training  in 
residential  centers  until  the  age  of  21 — which 
is  primarily  intended  to  prepare  these  young 
people  for  sheltered  employment — tips  the 
scales  far  too  heavily  in  that  direction:,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  striking  successes  during 
the  past  12  years  or  so  in  the  placement  of 
blind  adults  in  regular  industry,  drives  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  these  young 
people  would  probably  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  development  if  they  were 
given  more  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
do  so.  Sixteen  is  of  course  too  early  an  age  in 
most  cases  for  any  final  decision  to  be  taken 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Working 
Party  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  assessment  center  for  Blind  ad- 
olescents. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will 
have  such  a  center  in  operation  three  months 
from  now.  No  doubt  some  of  its  residents 
will  still  choose  to  go  into  sheltered  employ- 
ment even  when  other  possibilities  have  been 
clearly  set  before  them,  but  we  are  confident 
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that  objective  discussion  of  all  available  alter- 
natives will  induce  substantial  numbers  of 
them,  assisted  by  our  existing  placement  and 
follow-up  services,  to  go  boldly  out  into  open 
employment  alongside  their  seeing  colleagues. 
If  we  help  them  to  achieve  this  goal  we  shall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  increasing  a  tendency 
in  our  total  employment  situation  which  is 
already  most  gratifying.  I  wonder  if  all  of 
you  in  this  room  realize  that  in  1952  the 
total  number  of  blind  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  who  were  engaged  in  fully  com- 
petitive open  employment — that  is,  in  normal 
industry  and  commerce,  in  clerical  occupa- 
tions and  in  higher  professions — exceeded  for 
the  first  time  the  number  engaged  in  sheltered 
employment  in  the  special  workshops  and 
home  industries.  Every  year  since  then  the 
position  has  become  slowly  but  surely  more 
encouraging.  It  is  always  a  little  difficult  for 
us  to  make  reliable  comparisons  with  work 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  for  Great  Britain 
does  not  possess  your  elaborate  arrangements 
for  the  placement  of  blind  people  in  conces- 
sion stands,  and  when  we  read  your  literature 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether  this  type  of  employment  should  be 
classified  as  "sheltered"  or  "open  and  fully 
competitive". 

Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  whether  everyone 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  knows  ex- 
actly which  it  is.  What  I  do  know  is  that  we 
have  about  a  thousand  blind  people  in  regu- 
lar employment  in  clerical  occupations,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  telephone  switch- 
board operators  and  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rest  are  stenographers,  wielding 
their  Braille  shorthand  machines  and  their 
normal  typewriters  on  equal  terms  with  the 
seeing  in  many  departments  of  our  central 
government,  in  an  increasing  number  of  the 
offices  of  our  city  and  county  governments, 
and  in  many  private  firms. 

In  the  higher  professions  we  have  to  admit 
that,  were  it  not  for  physio-therapy,  our 
record  in  terms  of  impressive  numbers  would 
not  look  so  good.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
the  different  structure  of  your  medical  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States  or  the  sad  Legacy  of 
early  experiments  with  unsuitable  candidates 
or  a  combination  of  both  which  has  failed 
to  open  the  doors  of  physio-therapy  to  suit- 
able blind  men  and  women.  In  my  country 
they  stand  wide  open  and  over  300  of  our 


people,  having  now  passed  through  them,  are 
fully  employed  in  our  hospitals  and  in  pri- 
vate practice.  We  also  have  40  or  50  blind 
lawyers  and  about  the  same  number  of  min- 
isters in  our  Episcopal  Church  and  in  the 
other  Reform  Churches,  and  I  could  quote 
very  encouraging  individual  instances  of  the 
employment  of  blind  people  in  the  teaching 
profession,  both  at  University  level  and  in 
high  schools  for  the  seeing,  and  in  a  variety 
of  executive  posts.  But  with  us,  as  I  think 
also  with  you,  the  range  of  professional  op- 
portunity is  still  far  too  narrow  and  I  believe 
that  the  task  of  widening  it  is  an  even  more 
urgent  challenge  than  before,  now  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  all  our 
schools  have  their  numbers  swollen — we  hope 
only  temporarily — by  so  many  victims  of 
retrolental-fibroplasia.  As  you  know,  many  of 
these  suffer  from  no  apparent  handicap  in 
addition  to  their  blindness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  assume  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion will  be  clamoring  for  professional  em- 
ployment within  the  next  couple  of  decades. 
As  in  North  America,  the  situation  of  the 
newly-blinded  adult  is  now  far  better  with 
us  than  it  was  in  earlier  days  when  he  could 
only  hope  to  receive  maximum  help  if  he  had 
lost  his  sight  in  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country.  The  extension  of  similar  provision, 
first  of  all  to  those  whom  we  called  war- 
blinded  civilians — ^.the  victims  of  air-raids  and 
the  like — and  then  the  newly-blinded  people 
in  general  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  work  for  the  blind  during  the  past 
15  years. 

My  chief  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  one  ad- 
justment center  over  here  which  is  so  similar 
to  our  own  that  he  almost  felt  that  he  had 
returned  to  England  when  he  walked  into  it. 
I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  best  you  have, 
and  I  hope  you  have  more  like  it,  and  that 
you  will  soon  have  many  more. 

Our  Ministry  of  Labor  has  helped  us  a 
great  deal  by  according  to  our  adjustment 
centers  the  full  recognition  which  they  would 
have  received  had  they  been  under  its  own 
management,  and  has  itself  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  total  rehabilitation  ef- 
fort by  devoting  to  the  blind  a  whole  section 
in  one  of  its  own  training  centres.  The  place- 
ment in  normal  industry  of  blind  people 
who  graduate  from  this  centre  is  more  con- 
sistently successful  than  that  of  other  disabled 
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persons  and  these  training  facilities  have 
enabled  us  to  rely  less  on  short  periods  of  on- 
the-job  training  in  work  requiring  little 
skill  and  to  concentrate  more  en  that  in 
which  more  skill  is  required  and  in  which 
more  intensive  basic  industrial  training  is  so 
helpful. 

Two  of  our  sheltered  workshops  have  now 
introduced  light  industrial  operations  on  an 
experimental  basis  and  another  has  brought 
a  high  degree  of  mechanization  into  its  brush- 
making  department,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  stick  closely  to  the  traditional  trades 
and  to  one  or  two  new  ones  which  a  few  of 
them  established  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
Research  into  the  possibilities  of  new  trades 
is  still  sadly  lacking. 

Investigation  of  more  efficient  methods 
of  Braille  production  is,  however,  well  in 
hand.  Mr.  Colligan,  Secretary-General  of  the 
R.N.I.B.,  reported  fully  on  this  at  the  first 
general  assembly  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Paris  last  sum- 
mer and  I  hope  you  will  all  find  time  to  read 
his  paper  when  you  study  the  proceedings  of 
that  unique  gathering.  Since  then  work  has 
continued  on  the  construction  of  our  first 
machine  for  the  regular  production  of  solid- 
dot  Braille,  and  we  expect  soon  to  have  it  in- 
stalled in  our  headquarters  in  London.  In 
this  method  the  conventional  embossed  dots 
would  be  replaced  by  drops  of  special  plastic 
ink,  dried  and  hardened  so  that  they  could 
be  read  by  touch. 

This  should  allow  for  the  use  of  thinner 
paper  while  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
Braille  itself.  Meanwhile,  we  are  already 
making  limited  use  of  the  vacuum-forming 
process  in  producing  small  quantities  of  text- 
books and  other  material  and  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  maps  and  diagrams  in  high  relief.  Of 
these  I  think  our  most  successful  venture  so 
far  has  been  a  map  of  the  Mount  Everest 
area  in  six-inch  relief  which  we  have  made 
to  accompany  the  talking-book  version  of  Sir 
John  Hunt's  fascinating  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  mountain. 

Another  more  unusual  application  of  it  has 
been  the  embossing  of  labels  for  the  fragrant 
plants  in  the  special  gardens  for  the  blind, 
of  which  the  vogue  seems  now  to  have  spread 
from  our  country  to  yours. 

I  have  left  until  last  the  whole  question  of 
assistance  to  those  blind  people  who  in  all 


Western  countries  constitute  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  aged, 
most  of  whom  lose  their  sight  when  they  are 
already  well  on  in  years.  I  have  left  them  till 
last  not  because  I  regard  their  needs  as  any 
less  important  than  those  of  the  rest  of  us; 
on  the  contrary,  their  very  numbers  pose  a 
colossal  problem.  I  have  left  them  till  last 
because  I  am  afraid  that  we  all  have  a  very 
long  road  to  travel  before  we  come  near  to  a 
solution  of  that  problem.  It  is  true  that  our 
Home  Teaching  Service  in  Britain  is  now  a 
fully  recognized  sector  of  local  government 
welfare.  Earlier  this  year  our  Home  Teachers 
— of  whom  there  are  more  than  600  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone — received  a  well-de- 
served salary  increase  along  with  other  local 
government  servants  in  the  administrative, 
professional  and  technical  grades.  It  is  also 
true  that  almost  every  county  and  large  city 
has  at  least  one  residential  home,  and  that 
one  or  two  new  homes  are  opened  some- 
where nearly  every  month  to  provide  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  these  people  with 
the  basic  amenities  of  life  at  no  expense  to 
themselves.  But  what  of  the  far  greater  num- 
bers who  do  not  want  to  enter  such  a  home, 
and  of  the  many  who  still  could  not,  even  if 
they  wish  to  do  so,  for  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion? Occasional  visits  by  the  Home  Teacher 
— which  cannot  be  more  frequent  because  of 
heavy  caseloads  in  the  towns  and  the  great 
distances  which  separate  one  client  from  an- 
other in  rural  areas — welcome  and  useful 
though  they  are,  seem  to  me  to  have  touched 
only  the  bare  fringe  of  the  problem.  When  I 
tell  you  that  one  enterprising  Home  Teacher 
is  looking  after  so  many  clients  over  the  age 
of  85  that  she  has  recently  started  a  handi- 
craft class  for  them,  you  will  realize  the  kind 
of  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
and  with  which  I  believe  you  also  have  to 
grapple.  May  I  suggest  at  this  juncture  that 
we  should  do  more  to  pool  our  resources  of 
information  and  experience  in  a  branch  of 
our  work  which  is  already  so  vital  and  which 
is  certain  to  reach  even  more  alarming  pro- 
portions before  any  change  in  the  age  distri- 
bution of  our  populations  can  redress  the 
balance. 

Let  me  conclude  on  this  note  of  closer  co- 
operation. Our  monthly  periodical,  the  New 
Beacon,  which  is  the  general  organ  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Britain,  and  its  more  special.- 
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ized  colleague,  the  bi-monthly  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  are  always  at  your  disposal  and  I  am 
sure  that  every  issue  of  both  of  them  contains 
something  which  you  would  find  it  useful 
and  interesting  to  know.  I  for  my  part  have 
as  one  of  my  official  duties  the  dissemination 
in  Britain  of  similar  news  and  views  from 
this  side,  which  I  gather  from  regular  read- 


ing of  your  professional  journals.  My  present 
visit  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
draw  us  still  closer  together;  you  know  we 
are  always  delighted  to  see  any  of  you  who 
can  manage  to  travel  to  London.  May  none 
of  us  ever  neglect  any  opportunity  of  joining 
forces  in  the  great  enterprise  of  work  for  the 
blind  which  is  our  common  concern. 


THE  VALUE  OF  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AGENCIES 
FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AND  SCHOOLS 

DR.  ROBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  Superintendent 


Missouri  School 
St.  Louis, 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  help  chil- 
dren in  their  efforts  to  prepare  for  satisfactory 
participation  in  the  society  of  their  time  as 
effective  adults.  This  was  an  easy  task  in  the 
early  days  when  the  offerings  of  most  of  our 
schools  were  relatively  few  and  the  profes- 
sional and  vocational  opportunities  were  com- 
paratively simple.  The  adult  was  likely  to 
live  his  entire  life  in  the  community  of  his 
childhood.  It  was  almost  foreordained  that 
his  employment  would  be  in  one  of  the  few 
simple  industries  compatible  with  his  com- 
munity and  its  resources.  Sons  followed  in 
their  father's  footsteps.  Any  kind  of  vocational 
counseling  would  probably  have  been  poorly 
received  as  near-meddling. 

Today,  however,  the  simplest  of  our  com- 
munities is  touched  by  countless  vocations 
and  professions.  Radio,  television,  news  syndi- 
cates, movies  and  modern  transportation  in- 
troduce the  individual  to  a  never  ending 
parade  of  modes  of  living  and  making  a  liv- 
ing. Schools  have  been  consolidated.  Larger 
teaching  staffs  and  less  selected  student  bodies 
have  made  possible,  as  well  as  mandatory, 
the  widest  possible  recognition  of  individual 
differences  and  needs.  The  curriculum  has 
embraced  numerous  new  subjects  foreign  to 
the  three  R's.  Yet  the  magnitude  and  versa- 
tility of  our  modern  mass  education  have 
confused  the  public,  parents,  and  the  pupils. 
Even  teachers  become  confused  and  superin- 
tendents forget  why  and  under  what  pres- 
sures they  decided  to  add  "another  course". 
The  great  majority  of  educational  activity 
has  tended  to  cluster  about  the  ordinary 
child.  Those  who  find  themselves  at  varying 
distances  from  the  ordinary  pattern  of  traits 


for  the  Blind 
Missouri 

seem  in  need  of  outside  assistance  and  direc- 
tion. The  intensity  of  this  need  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  deviations  of  the  individual  from 
the  ordinary.  The  very  individual  for  whom 
most  of  this  confusion  of  courses  was  con- 
cocted now  needs  a  road  map  if  he  is  to  find 
his  way  through  the  many  "electives"  that  lie 
between  him  and  his  true  destination.  The 
baby  has  almost  been  thrown  out  with  the 
bathwater. 

Counseling  is  the  technique  that  has  been 
devised  to  rediscover  this  important  person, 
the  individual  who  got  lost  in  the  crowd.  The 
very  nature  of  true  counseling  recognizes  the 
democratic  concept  of  individuals  and  their 
God-given  differences.  It  has  a  personal  and 
confidential  quality.  Vocational  counseling 
can  and  must  be  broad  enough  to  fill  or 
compensate  for  all  the  other  counseling 
voids  that  existed  at  the  time  it  became 
operative.  Such  is  the  complicated  and  patch- 
work process  that  must  be  organized  by  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  counseling 
service.  It  is  a  service  that  somewhat  comes 
between  school  and  employment,  yet  it  over- 
laps both.  True  vocational  counseling  must 
begin  early  enough  to  imply  educational 
counseling.  It  involves  a  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual's background  and  may  involve  family 
counseling.  It  must  follow  the  individual 
into  his  chosen  work  to  be  sure  it  has  been 
successful.  It  must  reassure  the  employer. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  discussion  of  counsel- 
ing has  been  general  in  nature  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  service 
peculiar  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  blind. 
In  fact,  such  an  effort  would  be  unsuccessful. 
However,  blindness  is  one  of  those  individual 
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differences  that  intensifies  the  need  for  coun- 
sehng. 

As  a  superintendent  for  the  past  13  years 
of  a  residential  school  for  the  blind,  I  feel 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  make  some  ob- 
servations. In  the  comparatively  short  time 
I  have  been  in  this  work,  I  recall  the  days 
when  there  was  no  comprehensive  statewide 
specialized  vocational  counseling  and  employ- 
ment service  for  those  in  our  state  who  were 
blind.  During  the  second  World  War  and  be- 
fore we  had  a  state  service,  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  hand  arts  teacher  whose  true  de- 
votion to  the  employment  problems  then 
facing  our  graduates  led  him  to  spend  long 
hours  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  studying 
the  help  wanted  ads,  calling  on  prospective 
employers,  visiting  our  graduates  and  using 
them  as  guinea  pigs  in  our  school  shop.  He 
coached  them  in  various  job  techniques  in 
a  crude  pioneering  way,  but  surely  helped 
increasing  numbers  of  them  to  get  jobs  and 
solve  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  if  they 
kept  those  jobs.  He  worked  to  develop  jigs 
and  safety  devices,  mechanical  and  mental. 
This  was  a  labor  of  love.  He  was  already  un- 
derpaid and  overworked  as  a  teacher.  He  had 
no  time  for  records  and  tests  though  he  felt 
the  need  for  them.  Greener  pastures  were  the 
deserved  reward  of  my  good  Samaritan. 

The  American  Red  Cross  took  over,  in  part, 
the  void  created  by  the  departure  of  our 
shop  teacher.  They  leaned  in  the  direction 
of  testing  and  subsequent  counseling  between 
school  and  seniors,  developing  likely  voca- 
tional plans.  Finally,  our  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation   administration    decided    to    in- 


clude those  who  were  blind  for  services  other 
groups  had  been  receiving  for  years.  This  re- 
sponsibility was  put  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Chief  of  our  Bureau  for 
the  Blind,  and  an  all  encompassing  program 
was  initiated. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  circulation  of  "another 
questionnaire".  Subsequent  pondering  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  contribution  that 
could  be  made  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
questionnaires  by  one  and  use  an  excellent 
perusal  of  the  subject  that  had  already  been 
queried,  concluded  and  published.  This  was 
"Vocational  Counseling  of  Blind  Students"  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Re- 
lationships Between  Rehabilitation  Agencies 
and  Schools  for  the  Blind  of  the  States  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Council  with  Mr.  H.  A. 
Wood  as  Chairman.  It  is  published  as  Voca- 
tional Series  No.  3  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  January  of  1955,  priced 
at  30^  per  copy.  (You  will  notice  I  have  done 
part  of  my  duty  as  an  A.F.B.  board  member 
by  getting  in  this  A.F.B.  commercial.)  A 
glance  through  the  program  indicates  that 
no  previous  speaker  will  have  a  chance  to 
use  this  material  and  it  appears  not  to  get 
the  coverage  later  in  the  program  which  it 
might  deserve,  so  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
using  parts  of  it  as  it  applies  to  my  topic. 
The  report  covers  26  schools  and  compares 
1948  and  1953.  Though  it  deals  with  schools, 
the  same  generalizations  might  be  made  of 
adults,  the  only  differences  being  the  inten- 
sity of  need  and  the  type  of  approach. 

Though  these  items  are  not  all  itemized 
listings  of  values  they  have  value  implications. 


The  Status  of  those  who  left  twenty-six  schools  for  the  blind  in  1948  compared  with  the 


Status  of  those  who  left  in  1953: — 

in  ip^8 

1.  209  pupils  left 

2.  1600  interview  hours  spent 

3.  Counseling  confined  largely  to  seniors 


6.  55%  employed 

7.  8%  unemployed 

8.  4.7%  in  college 

9.  13%  of  girls  were  marrying 
10.  1%  in  training  for  vocation 


m  /953 

1.  273  pupils  left 

2.  3500  interview  hours  spent 

3.  Twice  as  many  seniors  were  counseled  as 

undergraduates 

4.  31%  more  counselees  handled 

5.  83%  more  cases  on  which  there  was  no 

information 

6.  26%  employed 

7.  13%  unemployed 

8.  22%  in  college 

9.  2%  of  girls  marrying 

10.  15%  in  training  for  vocation 
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We  could  quote  figures  indicating  that  coun- 
seling agencies  are  doing  a  good  job.  We 
could  isolate  figures  to  imply  that  they  are 
not.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  school 
services. 

The  study  indicates  the  following  criti- 
cisms by  schools  of  counseling  services  in  the 
order  of  frequency  mentioned  by  the  26 
schools: 

1.  Counseling  is  inadequate  in  quantity.  Too 
few  counselors.  Not  enough  time  with 
students  and  staff. 

2.  Counseling  should  begin  in  the  freshman 
rather  than  the  senior  year. 

3.  There  is  not  enough  stress  on  placement. 
College  graduates  are  not  being  placed. 

4.  Counselors  do  not  set  sufiiciently  high 
goals  for  students. 

5.  Eligibility  requirements  are  too  high. 
"Feasibility"  should  be  redefined.  There 
is  uncertainty  about  state  sponsorship  of 
certain  vocational  choices. 

6.  Counselors  should  have  more  professional 
training. 

7.  Pupils  terminated  before  graduation  need 
more  counseling. 

8.  It  would  be  better  for  the  school  to  have 
its  own  counselor. 

9.  The  reports  submitted  by  the  state 
agency  on  its  work  with  students  are  in- 
adequate. 

10.  Need  a  better  follow-up  program. 

11.  Too  much  stress  on  academic  achieve- 
ment. Not  enough  on  aptitude  in  select- 
ing students  for  college. 

12.  The  schools  should  provide  more  ade- 
quate vocational  preparation  through  an 
occupations  course. 

The  agencies  say  of  the  school — 

1.  There  is  not  enough  emphasis  in  school 
on  the  students'  real  living  problems  such 
as  travel  training,  correction  of  manner- 
isms, bad  posture  and  bad  eating  habits, 
participation  in  normal  activities  of  their 
own  age,  interaction  with  sighted  young- 
sters in  common  classes.  The  students  are 
regimented  and  segregated.  Volunteers 
should  be  oriented  to  reduce  their  "cod- 
dling" of  students. 

2.  The  school  should  have  a  guidance  coun- 
selor. It  should  have  a  better  testing 
program. 

3.  There  should  be  more  counselors  to  work 


more  closely  with  students  while  they  are 
in  school. 

4.  Counseling  should  begin  earlier. 

5.  School  records  are  incomplete  and  not 
current.  Test  records  should  be  kept  up 
to  date. 

6.  The  school  staff  gives  students  unrealistic 
ideas  of  occupations  in  which  they  can 
succeed.  The  importance  of  ordinary  jobs 
should  be  impressed  upon  them. 

7.  The  school  should  provide  more  explora- 
tory vocational  experiences. 

8.  Students  are  expelled  unnecessarily  be- 
cause of  the  school's  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  psychological  problems. 

9.  Housemothers  are  inadequate. 

10.  There  is  inadequate  attention  during  the 
important  early  years. 

11.  Adequate    counseling   would    reduce    the 
number  of  early  drop  outs. 

These  constructive  criticisms  are  indicative 
of  values.  There  may  be  states  where  destruc- 
tive criticism  is  impairing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  counseling  program,  but  it  is  my  belief  j 
that  the  balance  sheet  is  heavily  in  favor  of  ' 
the  worth  of  counseling  in  most  states.  When 
the  criticisms  above  listed  are  cross  checked, 
there  are  a  number  of  points  of  agreement 
between  the  agencies  and  schools  as  to  needs. 
Counseling,  just  as  school  techniques,  is  far 
from  perfect.  Yet  the  employment  outlook, 
employment  success  and  employment  earn- 
ings of  those  who  are  blind  give  evidence  of 
the  improved  outlook  since  the  advent  of 
counseling.  This  is  certainly  true  in  Mis- 
souri where  a  most  cordial  relationship  exists  | 
between  the  agency  and  school.  Our  agency  J 
has  had  experience  in  counseling  blind  stu- 
dents successfully  to  engage  in  more  than  120 
types  of  vocational  and  professional  employ- 
ment. All  of  us  realize  our  service  has  not 
reached  perfection.  Each  of  us  knows  that  we 
can  improve  our  service  with  more  money. 
We  will  continue  to  try  to  make  and  take 
criticisms  constructively.  In  the  interest  of 
our  reason  for  existing,  we  must. 

We  like  counseling  by  the  agency  because  it 
is  taken  more  seriously  by  the  pupils.  The 
contact  is  fresh.  We  believe  it  is  better  to 
have  one  strong  specialized  testing  service 
than  two  mediocre  services  which  might 
contra-counsel  and  confuse  the  clients.  Our 
state  school  funds  have  been  inadequate  to 
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maintain  a  reliable  testing  service.  We  like 
to  have  agency  counseling  service  as  long  as 
possible  before  termination  of  the  pupil  in 
order  to  develop  an  acquaintance  and  rela- 
tionship of  confidence  between  pupils  and  the 
agency  counselors.  This  early  relationship 
eases  the  transition  from  our  school  to  the 
agency  at  the  time  of  termination.  The  agency 
gets  to  know  the  students  better  before  it 
operates  with  them  alone. 

Though  schools  are  often  criticized  for 
their  failures  with  -certain  children  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  pupil  characteris- 
tics which  are  detrimental  do  not  respond 
to  education.  By  the  same  token,  only  a  part 
of  the  counselees's  behavior  is  amenable  to 
counseling.  If  the  unmodified  behavior  pre- 
vents satisfactory  rehabilitation,  the  state 
agency  is  not  to  blame. 

Specifically  listed  as  I  see  them,  some  of 
the  values  of  agency  counseling  can  be: 

1.  An  individualized  service. 

2.  A  democratic  service  where  the  counselor 
merely  helps  the  individual  arrive  at  his 
own  decisions. 

3.  Assistance  to  the  school  in  setting  up  a 
realistic  vocations  course,  planning  field 
trips  of  a  vocational  nature  and  preparing 
in  advance  those  who  will  guide  and  con- 
duct the  tours  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
will  have  the  greatest  meaning  for  those 
who  are  blind. 

4.  Giving  the  individual  a  clearer  idea  of 
who  he  is  through  a  realistic  personal  in- 
ventory. 


5.  A  better  chance  to  learn  what  he  actually 
seeks  in  life. 

6.  To  see  more  clearly  the  obstacles  con- 
fronting him. 

7.  To  feel  that  the  field  in  which  he  has 
chosen  to  act  was  chosen  because  of 
actual  resources,  giving  a  sense  of  security 
and  confidence  concomitantly  with  im- 
proved mental  and  physical  health  values. 

8.  Not  only  the  gaining  of  a  better  insight 
into  himself  but  also  his  environment 
and  his  self-control. 

9.  The  actual  mobilization  and  utilization 
of  his  own  resources  and  true  potential. 

10.  An  improved  financial  outlook. 

11.  An  avoidance  of  much  loss  and  unhappi- 
ness  due  to  the  selection  of  a  wrong 
occupation. 

12.  An  increased  economic  advantage  to  the 
employer. 

13.  A  reduction  in  occupation  turnover. 

14.  The  reduction  of  misfits  and  its  ultimate 
advantage  to  society. 

I  must  conclude  this  by  saying  that  young 
men  and  women  who  are  blind  in  our  state 
feel  they  have  trusted  friends  to  call  on  when 
they  need  the  services  of  our  state  agency. 

The  school  feels  that  this  is  a  specialized 
service  which  can  be  more  effective  when 
rendered  by  an  agency  other  than  the  school, 
but  in  the  closest  confident  and  cooperative 
relationship  to  it. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  know  the  millennium 
has  not  arrived. 


FAITH  IN  THE  FUTURE 

DR.  NEAL  F.  QUIMBY,  Superintendent 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 


A  great  philosopher  once  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  man  is  all  important.  So  in  our  schools 
for  the  visually  handicapped,  we  must  have 
a  ruling  principle  for  the  conduct  of  life  and 
education.  This  principle  should  be  plastic 
and  experimental,  never  rigid  or  dogmatic. 

A  teacher  needs  a  creative  philosophy  of 
life  in  order  to  develop  a  perspective  by 
which  he  can  evaluate  his  accomplishments 
or  failures.  A  creative  philosophy  aids  him 
in  seeing  beyond  the  temptation  of  pragmatic 


materialism  so  that  he  can  cultivate  an  atti- 
tude of  simplicity. 

We  need  long-range  goals  in  our  schools. 
This  calls  for  a  long  range  program  set  up  on 
a  cooperative  basis  by  the  administration  and 
the  staff.  Success  or  failure  depends  on 
whether  or  not  the  basis  of  organization  is  in 
terms  of  the  job  we  actually  have  to  do. 

As  the  social  setting  in  which  the  school 
flourishes  changes  measurably,  the  organiza- 
tional structure  must  have  the  inherent  qual- 
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ity  to  make  modifications  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  Thus,  when  we  organize  our 
schools,  we  must  be  sure  that  this  characteris- 
tic of  adaptabiUty  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  set-up.  This  is  an  obligation  we  must 
not  fail  to  meet. 

The  complicated  social  structure  of  today 
creates  demands  upon  our  schools  which  were 
unknown  fifty,  yes,  even  thirty  years  ago. 
Leaders  in  our  field  have  recognized  these 
changes.  But  only  rather  recently  have  these 
unmet  needs  become  common  knowledge. 
However,  even  with  the  recognition  of  the 
problems  involved,  the  persistence  of  mis- 
directed loyalty  patterns  and  inertia  have,  in 
some  cases  increased  the  lag  between  present 
practice  and  the  best  we  know. 

The  goal  of  the  educational  program  is  the 
development  of  the  whole  individual,  inte- 
grated within  himself  and  with  his  environ- 
ment: in  non  "Education  Course"  language, 
the  development  in  each  student  of  a  whole- 
some well-balanced  personality.  Education 
may  be  defined  as  learning  to  live  together 
with  the  whole  of  life. 

Education  must  give  the  greatest  possible 
chance  to  each  handicapped  person  to  use  all 
the  talents  he  has  within  him  that  he  may 
find  truth  in  experience  and  follow  that 
truth.  Such  a  philosophy  demands  that  radi- 
cally democratic  methods  of  reaching  de- 
cisions be  used  to  develop  freer  people,  who 
have  ideas  of  their  own  and  the  courage  to 
follow  them. 

An  objective  and  scientific  approach  to  this 
problem  will  give  us  the  strongest  weapon  we 
have  against  the  forces  of  intolerance,  dog- 
matism, and  social  rigidity. 

This  approach  can  be  successful  only  as  a 
result  of  cooperative  effort  as  officials,  teach- 
ers, houseparents,  parents  and  children  work 
together  for  a  common  goal.  A  superintendent 
must  know  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
his  pupils.  He  must  set  his  course  along  the 
lines  that  experience  and  study  indicate. 

Any  factor  in  a  child's  environment  that 
can  be  useful  in  helping  him  solve  a  problem 
or  extend  his  understanding  of  the  world  he 
lives  in  becomes,  for  him,  a  resource  for 
learning.  The  teacher  brings  the  child  and 
resources  together.  Thus  the  teacher  must 
recognize  such  resources  and  develop  ways  of 
helping  the  child  use  them,  intelligently. 

In  progressive  schools  for  the  blind  atten- 


Don  is  focused  on  giving  each  child  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  his  greatest  desirable  growth 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

The  houseparents  who  come  in  contact 
with  a  child  constitute  a  most  important  re- 
source because  they  are,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
also  his  teachers.  They  influence  to  a  great 
extent  the  way  he  feels  about  things  and  his 
pattern  of  behavior.  Much  of  what  he  learns 
is  largely  determined  by  what  the  people 
closest  to  him  believe  to  be  important  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  make  possible  op- 
portunities for  his  growth. 

A  child's  natural  environment  holds  many 
learning  opportunities.  It  presents  challenges 
for  his  natural  curiosity  and  his  desire  to  ex- 
plore. 

In  this  age  children  live  in  close  contact 
with  technological  and  industrial  resources. 
Blind  children  need  such  contacts  in  order 
that  they  may  increase  in  their  understanding 
of  how  machines  and  devices  of  various  kinds 
function. 

Social,  political  and  economic  institutions 
in  the  community  in  which  the  school  is 
located  offer  excellent  resources  for  the  blind 
child's  social  learning.  By  means  of  well 
planned  contacts  with  these  institutions  and 
agencies,  he  can  increase  his  understanding 
of  their  purposes  and  services.  Gradually  he 
will  learn  to  identify  himself  with  his  com-  , 
munity  and  to  assume  his  responsibilities  as 
a  citizen. 

Children's  needs  and  problems  should  de- 
termine the  resources  to  be  used.  Each  re- 
source should  be  utilized  at  a  time  when  it 
can  contribute  most  meaningfully  to  the 
learning  of  the  children.  The  children's  ma- 
turity and  experiential  background  must  be 
considered.  Good  teachers  must  be  alert  to 
choose  wisely  those  resources  which  will  be 
of  most  value  to  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Every  day  our  schools  go  about  the  business 
of  extending  children's  experiences,  of  creat- 
ing new  learning  situations,  of  providing  the 
best  available  materials,  in  braille  and  large 
type  books,  films,  slides,  tools,  art  supplies, 
musical  instruments,  and  equipment  for  ex- 
perimentation. One  of  the  greatest  changes 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  schools  is  the 
variety  of  instructional  materials  now  pro- 
vided. 

One  place  where  many  of  our  schools  fall 
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down  on  the  job  is  in  the  lack  of  an  effective 
program  for  the  intellectually  gifted.  The 
changing  Avorld  scene  is  making  our  present 
education  of  the  intellectually  gifted  practi- 
cally unfeasible. 

Our  factual  education  has  fitted  him  for 
making  a  living  but  not  for  living.  In  his 
mind,  money  equals  life,  success,  happiness. 
He  has  never  learned  to  integrate  every  ex- 
perience into  a  rich  inner  life. 

It  is  essential  that  the  superior  blind  really 
understand  the  American  scene  as  a  whole 
and  realize  the  implications  to  himself,  and 
other  handicapped,  of  this  changing  scene. 
He  must  develop  a  cultural  depth  which  will 
endure. 

Teachers  must  be  convinced  that  they 
must  challenge  the  talented  to  the  utmost. 
The  desire  for  a  rich  inner  life  can  only  be 
aroused  by  one  who  has  himself  lived  mean- 
ingfully. 

The  increasing  trend  toward  Automation 
in  American  industry  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  faced  by  all  our  schools.  This  so- 
called  Automation,  the  new  technology  of 
automatic  factory  assembly,  may  bring  about 
serious  inroads  on  the  number  and  varieties 
of  job  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Automa- 
tion is  not  going  to  be  stopped.  This  presages 
a  new  industrial  revolution  so  far  reaching  as 
to  stagger  the  imagination.  We  must  be  alert 
and  ever  mindful  of  this  new  factor  in  our 
society  as  it  will  be  a  real  test  of  modern 
society  as  to  whether  or  not  the  readjust- 
ments can  be  made  without  all  the  suffering 
and  hardships  of  the  first  industrial  revolu- 
tion. 

We  must  develop  a  program  of  job  retrain- 
ing and  upgrading  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  blind  graduates  to  find  new 
places  in  the  industrial  world.  I  believe  this 
problem  to  be  extremely  serious  and  one  to 
which  we  must  give  considerable  thought  and 
follow  up  with  action  which  will  react  to  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.  The  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Adult  Agencies  will  be  most 
helpful  to  us  in  formulating  a  program  of 
action. 

Fortunately  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a 
trend  toward  wholehearted  cooperation  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  school  men  and  voca- 
tional counselors  to  learn  wherein  the  gradu- 
ates fail  or  succeed,  and  how  programs  and 


procedures  can  be  modified  to  secure  better 
results. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  schools,  the 
problems  facing  us  in  this  age  of  changing 
mores,  confusion  and  turmoil  are  so  vital  that 
our  minds  must  more  than  ever  be  open  to 
new  ideas.  Only  through  freely  expressed 
ideas  can  our  work  progress.  Let  us  question 
our  educational  and  placement  policies;  let 
us  be  critical;  but  let  us  be  entiiely  objective 
in  our  criticism. 

Occasionally  we  are  told  that  we  do  not 
teach  the  visually  handicapped  to  face  reality, 
that  we  nurture  the  children  in  a  hot  house 
atmosphere  entirely  foreign  to  the  realities 
of  life.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  typical  of 
most  of  our  schools  today.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  true  that  grad- 
uates of  schools,  residential  or  public,  whether 
visually  handicapped  or  not,  have  to  go 
through  a  considerable  and  varying  period  of 
adjustment  before  becoming  thoroughly  ori- 
ented to  the  world  of  work. 

Yes,  I  state  again  for  reemphasis,  part  of 
our  program  must  be  to  work  out  the  best 
possible  plan  for  each  pupil  to  help  him  de- 
velop the  attitudes  and  work  habits  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  as  easy  an  adjust- 
ment as  possible. 

Admittedly  this  task  is  not  easy.  The  news 
stories  revealing  the  mad  house  that  is  Wash- 
ington, thirty-six  dollar  a  day  plumbers  and 
fifteen  dollar  a  day  school  teachers  add  up  to 
such  an  imreal  reality  that  I  sometimes  won- 
der what  we  mean  by  the  "realities  of  life." 

Struggling  out  of  the  throes  of  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  can  develop  invaluable 
strength.  Having  conquered  that,  we  learn 
that  we  are  stronger  than  adversity.  If  our 
pupils  do  not  give  way  to  despair  the  handi- 
cap can  be  a  spur,  and  iron  can  develop  in 
the  soul.  I  do  not  approve  of  making  the 
educative  process  all  fun,  of  keeping  children 
protected  and  helpless  within  the  walls  of  a 
blind  community.  It  is  shamefully  wrong  to 
give  them  years  of  that  softening  protection. 
If  the  life  of  a  blind  person  is  to  be  at  all 
rich  or  full,  he  must  have  learned  to  be  a 
fighter,  capable  of  conquering  himself  and 
then  his  world.  A  man  must  compel  the 
world  to  give  him  what  he  wants.  Refusing 
to  be  licked,  he  will  create  undreamed  of  op- 
portunities for  himself.  This  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  panaceas  spewed  forth  by 
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some  of  the  master  minds  of  our  social  order. 
The  blind  have  all  the  innate  character  of 
seeing  people:  we  must  educate  them  to  de- 
velop it. 

The  schools  can  provide  adequate  guidance 
programs.  They  can  provide  good  prevoca- 
tional  courses  with  supervised  work  experi- 
ence. Much  of  this  training  will  be  wasted 
unless  the  adult  agencies  assist  in  setting  up 
and  then  in  following  through  with  each 
student's  program.  The  adult  agencies  have 
the  skill  and  experience  to  know  the  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  skills  demanded,  and 
the  potential  of  each  student.  We  siu-ely  want 
our  students  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  prac- 
tical information  and  help. 

Beginning  not  later  than  the  freshman 
year,  the  school  and  the  adult  agency  should 
set  up  an  intelligent  program  for  each  stu- 
dent. Frequent  follow  up  conferences  should 
be  held. 

Selected  students  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  graduation  may  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  an  apprenticeship 
type  of  training,  either  in  a  local  training 
center  for  the  blind,  or,  where  feasible,  in 
outside  commercial  establishments.  This  pro- 
gram can  often  be  coordinated  with  the  rest 
of  the  school  program  without  excessive  in- 
terference. All  through  the  high  school  years, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  summer  time 
employment. 

The  industrial  training  activities  of  the 
school  should  parallel  closely  that  of  the  vo- 
cational fields  to  be  entered.  Machine  opera- 
tions and  hand  performance  work  should  be 
conducted  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  time 
and  motion  studies  as  well  as  the  latest  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  production  methods.  Em- 


phasis should  be  placed  on  the  development 
of  a  productive  individual,  rather  than  the 
production  of  products. 

Instruction  should  be  offered  in  business 
management,  either  in  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tributing, for  those  students  who  may  some 
day  engage  in  a  business  enterprise.  Such 
students  will  do  better  in  their  particular 
employment  situation  within  an  organization 
if  they  have  a  working  knowledge  of  business 
practice. 

Most  schools  for  the  blind  should  employ 
a  teacher  whose  duties  would  include  a  sur- 
vey of  each  pupil's  home  community  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  guide  every  pupil  into  a 
practical  program  of  training.  Pertinent  facts 
concerning  the  home  situation  should  be  made 
available  to  the  staff  to  provide  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  each  pupil's  background 
and  potentialities.  This  teacher  should  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  vocational  coun- 
selors of  the  rehabilitation  service. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  deal  with  the 
excellent  work  which  is  being  done  in  many 
schools  in  the  fields  of  music,  art,  orientation 
and  physical  education  and  in  socialization. 

In  closing,  the  years  ahead  must  be  years 
of  increased  emphasis  on  long  range  planning 
to  achieve  for  all  blind  children  an  educa- 
tion adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  day.  Ad- 
ministrators must  take  the  lead  in  clarifying 
the  issues  so  that  our  schools  may  choose 
wisely.  Among  other  things,  this  means  to 
promote  understanding  of  what  is  involved 
in  giving  a  good  education  to  all  our  chil- 
dren, while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  clear 
road  for  the  full  development  of  the  talented 
blind.  The  best  possible  for  all  visually  handi- 
capped students  must  be  our  goal. 


BETTER  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  FOR  THE 
PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 

MARIAN  HELD,  Director 

Department  of  Direct  Services,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


1.  Past  History 

Briefly  to  review  the  beginnings  of  Nursery 
School  education  for  blind  children  at  the 
Lighthouse,  we  start  with  the  year  1905,  when 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
came  into  being  and  when  in  our  over-all 
services  for  blind  people  of  every  age,  color 


and  creed,  we  encountered  the  unsolved  prob- 
lem of  adequate  care  for  the  very  young 
blind  child.  Then  our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  help  were  the  State  Residential 
Schools,  such  as  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  Our  Founder,  Winifred  Holt 
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Mather,  was  especially  indebted  to  that 
splendid  leader.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Super- 
intendent of  Perkins,  who  became  her  life- 
long friend  and  adviser.  Infant  blindness  was 
gradually  being  eliminated  due  to  the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science  and  through  the 
efforts  of  prevention-of-blindness  programs. 
The  schools  and  institutions  certainly  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  sudden  influx  of 
blind  babies  within  the  past  ten  years  which 
has  caused  the  greatest  concern  not  only  in 
medical  circles  but  to  all  those  in  the  field  of 
the  education  and  care  of  the  blind. 

Fortunately,  in  1928  through  the  foresight 
of  a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  the  late 
Daisy  F.  Rogers,  the  Lighthouse  started  kin- 
dergarten classes,  and  later  opened  a  small 
Nursery  School  at  its  headquarters,  perhaps 
the  first  of  its  kind,  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  agencies  and  schools  all  over  the 
world.  It  was  an  original  and  progressive  idea 
for  the  training  of  young  blind  children. 
However,  our  registration  was  low,  for  many 
years  not  exceeding  15  children.  This  school, 
one  of  our  29  services  for  the  blind  Avithin 
the  Department  of  Direct  Services,  was  the 
center  of  much  pioneer  thinking  and  develop- 
ment, so  that  with  the  greater  number  of 
blind  children  coming  to  our  attention  within 
the  past  ten  years,  we  were  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  plan  intelligently  for  these  infants, 
and  the  twos  and  threes  and  fours  whose 
parents  were  so  desperately  in  need  of  guid- 
ance and  help. 

2.  Present  Program 

Within  the  past  seven  years  we  increased 
the  scope  of  our  program  in  many  areas — 
considerably  enlarging  and  modernizing  our 
Nursery  School  facilities;  started  summer  ses- 
sions for  children  and  mothers;  built  a  sum- 
mer vacation  cottage  for  children  needing  a 
month's  vitalizing  country  experience;  held 
numerous  parent-teacher  meetings  and  stimu- 
lated and  arranged  for  larger  conferences  of 
welfare  and  health  workers.  We  also  estab- 
lished a  more  intensive  home  counselling 
service  with  experienced  and  better  qualified 
social  workers  to  deal  with  the  innumerable 
problems  with  which  they  are  confronted  in 
their  home  visiting.  At  this  writing  264  chil- 
dren are  registered  in  our  preschool  program. 
For  the  past  year  an  average  of  6  new  cases 
were  reported  monthly — the  majority  blind 


from  retrolental  fibroplasia.  We  are  greatly 
heartened  by  the  evidence  that  the  recently 
discovered  means  of  combatting  this  tragedy 
are  being  applied,  as  the  latest  statistics  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
reveal.  Instead  of  142  children  born  in  1953, 
in  New  York  State,  reported  as  retrolental 
fibroplasia  cases,  only  18  children  born  in 
1954  have  been  reported  as  of  March  10,  1955. 

The  development  of  our  Psychological 
Guidance  Service  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  teachers  and  counselors  in  plan- 
ning for  and  working  with  both  children  and 
parents. 

The  title  of  this  paper  infers  that  I  will 
discuss  improved  and  more  integrated  plan- 
ning for  the  future;  but  in  reviewing  the 
past,  let  us  not  forget  the  constant  and  con- 
tinuous concern  and  interest  of  all  the  agen- 
cies associated  with  us  in  the  pioneer  years 
— clinics,  hospitals,  educational  institutions. 
However,  until  this  new  and  more  publicized 
group  of  youngsters  came  into  the  world 
there  was  little  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  recognize  the  need  and  accept  the 
blind  child  in  his  own  community. 

We  learn  from  history  that  new  movements 
are  born  of  wars,  disasters  and  great  crises. 
Surely  the  advent  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia, 
a  disaster  to  over  6000  yoimg  children  in  the 
United  States,  has  created  a  crisis  in  plan- 
ning for  the  adequate  education  of  blind 
youth  in  this  country.  These  children,  coming 
from  all  walks  of  life,  have  compelled  the 
public  and  private  agencies  and  schools  to 
re-evaluate  their  programs.  Are  we  moving 
forward  rapidly  enough  to  insure  blind  chil- 
dren every  advantage?  Can  we  refuse  dis- 
traught parents  the  aid  of  our  nursery  schools 
with  the  frustrating  answer,  "Sorry,  over- 
crowded, wait  until  next  year"?  True,  our 
coimselling  services  and  parent  meetings  help 
considerably.  True,  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
the  well-adjusted  child  is  ready  for  a  sighted 
class;  but  for  the  average  and  slower  young- 
sters— and  they  are  in  the  majority — we 
should  and  must  make  the  necessary  provi- 
sions for  the  right  start  in  life  by  giving  day 
care  training  in  a  suitable  school  when  the 
child  is  ready.  As  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
all  blind  children  vary  greatly,  it  is  important 
that  different  facilities  be  available.  The  so- 
called  "special"  Nursery  School,  such  as  origi- 
nally started  by   the  Lighthouse  is  costly  (1 
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teacher  for  every  5  children)  but  insures 
individual  attention  by  experienced  and  well 
trained  staff.  Many  of  the  children  have  some 
useful  sight  although  in  the  "blind"  classifi- 
cation so  that  the  totally  blind  are  not  "seg- 
regated" in  the  full  sense  of  the  term — and 
there  are  almost  daily  contacts  with  the  out- 
side in  neighborhood  outings  to  shops,  the 
zoo,  the  parks,  etc.  Almost  a  year  ago  we 
established  our  second  School  in  ideal  quar- 
ters, generously  offered  the  Lighthouse  by 
Temple  Isaiah,  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island. 
Here  again,  a  similar  school  to  our  59th 
Street  facility,  provides  children  from  Queens 
County  a  place  for  nursery  school  training. 

3.  Emphasis  on  a  Semi-Integrated  Program 

In  the  late  Fall,  1954,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  responded  to  our 
earnest  quest  for  additional  space  with  a 
generous  offer  of  a  room  in  a  public  school 
building.  We  opened  our  Bellerose  Nursery 
School  in  Public  School  #133  Queens  with 
4  children  (soon  there  were  8  children  in  at- 
tendance and  when  the  new  term  opens  there 
will  be  10  children).  Here  we  have  a  pilot 
project  which  is  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Lighthouse  as  a  guide  for 
future  planning.  Actually,  we  are  developing 
a  "semi-integrated"  program  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  previously  established  schools, 
but  with  the  important  additional  advantages 
of  a  location  within  the  structure  of  the  New 
York  City  Public  School  System. 

The  educational  program  is  entirely  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lighthouse — equipment, 
psychological  testing,  medical  care,  social 
work,  transportation,  lunches,  are  all  our  re- 
sponsibility. The  benefits  are  daily  becoming 
more  apparent,  especially  to  our  own  teach- 
ing staff  who  consider  that  the  Lighthouse 
School  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Public 
School  #133.  May  I  at  this  point  say  that 
without  the  encouragement,  wisdom  and  very 
practical  assistance  of  Dr.  Frank  J.  O'Brien, 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Mr. 
Isidore  J.  Glickman,  Principal  Public  School 
#133,  this  project  could  not  have  come  to 
pass. 

It  is  a  challenging  experience  for  the  Light- 
house Staff  to  be  within  a  school  for  the 
sighted,  and  the  proximity  of  the  classes, 
teachers  and  principal's  office,  gives  us  the 
feeling  that  we  are  very  much  a  part  of  this 


"sighted"  community.  The  members  of  the 
Nursery  School  staff  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend all  faculty  conferences  and  kindergarten 
grade  meetings,  and  further  measures  to  im- 
prove still  further  the  liaison  between  the 
Lighthouse  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  fac- 
ulty will  be  undertaken.  Since  it  is  planned  , 
that  our  children  will  visit  and  play  occa- 
sionally with  the  kindergarten  children  the  ji 
Public  School  teachers  need  an  opportunity  li 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  educating  blind  children.  Toilet  facilities 
and  outdoor  playground  space  are  shared  to 
some  extent.  The  Public  School  Parent  As- 
sociation, the  local  shops,  neighbors,  are  be- 
coming acquainted  with  our  program  from 
reports  of  the  sighted  children  and  try  to  be 
helpful.  The  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  have  organized  a  Motor  Corps  to 
assist  in  transportation.  The  special  lunch- 
eons provided  our  children  are  prepared  by 
the  school  cook,  her  time  being  re-scheduled  I 
for  this  purpose.  However,  artificial  attempts 
at  integration  should  be  avoided.  The  Nurs- 
ery School  class  should  not  be  brought  into 
the  school  affairs  of  older  children  except  on 
occasions  when  it  is  normal  for  kindergarten 
children  to  be  invited  to  do  so.  They  should 
have  the  experiences  of  kindergarten  children 
in  their  school  associations  as  they  become 
ready  to  do  so  individually  or  as  a  group. 
The  further  development  of  this  so-called 
semi-integrated  program  will  depend  upon 
the  cooperation,  understanding  and  confidence 
of  the  school  faculty.  This  would  appear  to 
be  a  more  normal  situation  for  the  average 
blind  child,  because  here  the  child  benefits 
from  the  individual  attention  he  needs  in  his 
special  group,  but  there  is  also  some  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  and  playing  with  sighted 
children.  Our  blind  children  soon  learn  they 
live  in  a  sighted  world,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible they  should  learn  to  function  in  it.  But 
we  recognize  that  for  most  blind  children  of 
this  early  age,  competitive  pressures  inherent 
in  a  fully  integrated  program  might  cause 
difficulty.  At  Public  School  #133,  the  child  is 
prepared  to  participate  in  a  sighted  group  in 
a  slower  but  more  reassuring  way,  with  the 
special  help  he  requires. 

4.  More  Cooperative  Planning 

This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  Nursery  School  training 
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for  blind  children  in  their  own  community 
Costly  for  the  agency,  yes.  Our  current  budget 
for  the  Bellerose  School  is  $10,045.  ^i^d  does 
not  include  over-all  administration  costs.  But 
the  young  blind  child  now,  along  with  others 
severely  handicapped,  the  deaf  child,  the 
cerebral  palsy  child,  the  retarded  child,  has 
aAvakened  the  active  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity-minded public.  Formerly  the  incidence 
of  bUndness  in  infancy  was  rare.  This  sudden, 
tragic  increase  has  forced  us  all — parents, 
social  workers  and  educators — to  open  our 
minds  and  resources  to  better  plans  for  the 
future,  and  to  do  it  together.  A  Preschool 
Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  has  arranged  to 
meet  from  time  to  time  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Bureau  for  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Lighthouse  this  summer,  for  the  first 
time,  is  opening  a  day  camp  in  cooperation 
with  the  Queens  Child  Service  League  (for 
sighted  children) — a  direct  result  of  this  first 
cooperative  venture.  How  important  to  the 
child  that  he  feels  he  is  growing  up  together 
with  his  sighted  brothers  and  sisters,  that  he 
belongs  to  his  community  and  is  not  just  a 
visitor  at  holiday  time! 


Just  as  the  Lighthouse  gave  impetus  to  the 
acceptance  of  blind  children  in  public  school 
classes  in  New  York  City,  so  the  Bellerose 
Public  School  project  may  well  be  the  spear- 
head for  other  Nursery  School  classes  for 
blind  children  in  our  public  schools. 

We  take  great  pride  in  a  letter  filed  in  the 
Lighthouse  archives  from  the  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  William  H.  Maxwell, 
dated  June  2,  1914  which  states:  "It  was 
largely  owing  to  her  (Winifred  Holt  Mather, 
the  Lighthouse  Founder)  advocacy  that  teach- 
ing blind  children  was  commenced  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

Classes  for  elementary-aged  visually  handi- 
capped children  must  necessarily  be  aug- 
mented for  this  new  generation,  as  parents 
who  may  not  be  willing  to  have  their  chil- 
dren leave  home  for  a  residential  school  will 
demand  and  expect  a  more  comprehensive 
and  broader  program  than  may  now  be  of- 
fered. Many  residential  schools  are  also  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  value  of  integration. 
With  an  enlightened  community  approach, 
sighted  children,  who  have  learned  to  accept 
the  blind  in  their  schools,  will  be  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  blindness  in 
their  adult  life. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  READING  MATERIALS 

DONALD  G.  PATTERSON,  Chief 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C, 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  have  a  part  in  this  program  to  discuss 
the  relationship  between  library  services  and 
home  teaching  services  and  their  potential 
coordination.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
program  of  procuring  reading  materials  for 
the  blind,  and  perhaps  suggest  ways  to  relate 
library  services  for  the  blind  to  home  teach- 
ing for  the  blind.  I  have  felt  for  sometime 
that  these  two  activities  were  basically  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  lend  themselves  to  im- 
plementation which  would  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial, and  that  a  need  existed  possibly  for 
some  efforts  looking  toward  a  coordination 
of  these  respective  activities.  In  view  of  the 
strategic  position  which  home  teachers  oc- 
cupy because  of  their  immediate  contact  with 


the  blind  in  their  homes,  I  am  convinced  that 
an  exchange  of  information  and  views  be- 
tween librarians,  library  agencies,  and  home 
teachers  can  provide  the  basis  for  an  im- 
proved liaison  and  a  mutual  improvement  of 
services. 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  two  groups  on  the  subject  of  "facili- 
tation of  library  use  by  home  teachers,"  one 
at  the  Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  in  April.  This  third 
opportunity  to  participate  with  librarians  for 
the  blind,  administrative  heads  of  publishing 
houses  for  the  blind,  and  other  persons 
vitally  interested  in  work  with  the  blind  in- 
dicates to  me  that  from  these  series  of  meet- 
ings the  essential  information  will  become 
available   to  point   the  way   to   an  informed 
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and  intelligent  approach  to  systematic  co- 
ordination of  efforts  in  these  related  services. 
At  the  previous  meetings  I  offered  two  sug- 
gestions which  may  serve  to  relate  library  and 
home  teaching  services,  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  them  here. 

1.  That  the  home  teachers  serve  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  state  machine  distributing 
agency  and  the  users  of  the  talking  book 
machines,  achieving  a  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nical features  of  the  machine,  its  capacities, 
and  proper  usage  and  transmitting  this  in- 
formation to  the  blind  in  the  course  of  your 
instruction. 

2.  That  the  home  teachers  serve  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  regional  libraries  and  their 
patrons,  familiarizing  yourselves  with  the 
general  character  of  the  collections  in  both 
Braille  and  talking  books,  directing  special 
attention  to  special  categories  of  reading  ma- 
terial which  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
your  teaching,  and  providing  guidance  and 
assistance  to  the  blind  in  their  selection  of 
reading  materials  and  the  submission  of  re- 
quests to  the  libraries. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  talk  today  is  to 
acquaint  this  audience  with  the  procedures  of 
the  procurement  of  reading  material  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  distribution  to  the 
blind  through  the  regional  libraries.  To 
many  of  you,  this  will  be  a  thrice-told  tale, 
but  there  may  be  those  of  you  among  the 
home  teachers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this 
phase  of  our  program. 

The  policy  of  book  selection  for  the  pro- 
gram of  providing  reading  materials  for  the 
blind  is  governed  by  the  overall  consideration 
that  the  interests  of  blind  readers  and  their 
reading  tastes  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  sighted  readers.  Indeed,  blind  readers 
will  deny  vigorously  that  their  tastes  differ 
in  any  genuine  particular;  and  this  is  neces- 
sarily true  since  many  blind  readers  have 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  sighted  readers. 
Except  for  age  (since  a  preponderance  of  the 
blind  are  over  fifty)  blind  readers  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  sighted  clientele  of  small 
public  libraries  serving  a  wide  range  of 
reader  interests. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  provide  a 
balanced  collection  that  will  satisfy  a  wide 
diversity  of  reader  taste.  Efforts  are  made  to 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  a  preponderance  of 
the  readers  who  seem  to  prefer  fiction  or  other 


pofDularly  presented  works,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  the  representation  of  more 
serious  and  informative  works. 

An  underlying  principle  governing  book 
selection  is  acceptance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
blind  readers  are  in  the  best  position  to  know 
their  own  readers'  interests.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  a  wide  diversity  of  tastes  in 
this  respect,  as  with  sighted  readers,  but  to 
accomplish  as  complete  a  responsiveness  to 
their  wishes  as  can  be  achieved,  certain  pro- 
cedures are  employed.  These  are,  reader  pref- 
erence surveys,  the  encouragement  and  con- 
sideration given  to  specific  and  general  re- 
quests made  by  blind  readers  through  cor- 
respondence, and  similar  requests  from  librar- 
ians for  the  blind  who  are  in  direct  and  con- 
stant contact  with  their  readers  and  are 
consequently  in  a  favorable  position  to  solicit, 
analyze  and  transmit  their  expressions  of  in- 
terest. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  book  selec- 
tion is  the  compilation  of  a  preliminary  list 
of  titles  from  best-seller  lists,  book  reviews, 
and  recommendations  by  readers  and  librar- 
ians. These  annotated  lists  are  submitted  to 
an  Advisory  Group  of  50  persons  including 
librarians,  literary  critics,  and  blind  readers 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Lists 
are  sent  to  the  Advisory  Group  4  times  a  year 
to  obtain  its  recommendations  as  to  which  of 
the  titles  should  be  recorded  as  talking  books, 
or  published  in  Braille,  or  not  to  be  selected 
for  either  medium.  Because  of  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  reproduction,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  selection  of  books  to  be  reproduced 
in  multiple  copies  to  those  which  presumably 
will  meet  the  widest  reader  preference.  Lists 
of  books  for  which  a  serious  interest,  though 
limited  demand,  has  been  demonstrated  are 
prepared  each  month,  and  distributed  to 
volunteer  organizations  and  individuals  who 
will  provide  the  books  in  single  Braille  copies 
by  hand-transcription. 

To  insure  an  adequate  reservoir  of  tran- 
scribers the  Library  offers  a  correspondence 
course  of  instruction  for  sighted  applicants 
together  with  a  course  in  proofreading  which 
is  available  to  sightless  applicants.  During 
the  last  year  183  transcribers  and  2  proof- 
readers were  certified  by  the  Library  as  having 
demonstrated  required  competency  in  these 
activities. 

Reading  materials  for  the  blind  are  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Library  from  non-profit  making 
institutions  or  agencies  whose  activities  are 
concerned  primarily  with  the  blind.  Books 
in  Braille  are  procured  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  the  Clovernook  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  Howe  Press 
in  Watertown,  Mass.;  and  the  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Braille 
Institute  of  America  also  supplies  books  in 
Moon  type.  Talking  books  are  produced  by 
the  recording  studios  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  and 
are  also  purchased  occasionally  from  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London. 

The  procedures  for  awarding  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  either  mediimi  involve  the 
securing  of  estimates  from  the  printing  houses 
or  studios  and  the  issue  of  purchase  orders 
which  take  care  of  the  preparation  and  pro- 
cessing of  the  books  or  records  and  their  dis- 
tribution to  the  regional  libraries  which  then 
assume  responsibility  for  their  custody  and 
service. 

In  like  manner  the  Library  is  responsible 
for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
the  Talking  Book  machines,  the  reproducers 
which  play  the  records.  This  is  accomplished 
by   the  preparation  of  specifications   for  ap- 


propriate manufacture  (with  the  assistance  of 
technical  advice,  currently  provided  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  under  a 
contract),  the  issue  of  invitations  for  com- 
petitive bidding  and  such  awards  of  contracts 
as  seem  indicated  as  a  consequence  of  the  in- 
vitations plus  negotiated  contracts  which  in 
addition  may  be  entered  into. 

The  maintenance  in  satisfactory  working 
condition  of  the  reproducers  is  accomplished 
in  the  main  by  federal  repair  centers  with 
whom  the  Library  has  contracted  plus  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  being  performed  by 
local  technicians. 

The  machines  are  distributed  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  55  state  agencies  in  response  so 
nearly  as  can  be  accomplished  to  anticipated 
needs  in  different  areas.  These  Agencies  then 
distribute  the  machines  to  the  individual 
blind  and  are  responsible  for  arrangements 
for  needed  repair. 

Since  a  number  of  these  topics  will  be  the 
subject  of  other  papers  I  have  limited  my- 
self to  the  barest  reference  to  them.  This  con- 
cludes the  presentation  of  the  procurement 
aspect  of  the  program.  It  is  my  pleasure  next 
to  introduce  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  who  will  speak  to  you  about  the 
Publishing  of  Reading  Materials. 


PUBLISHING  OF  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Founder,  Vice-President,  Managing  Director 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


To  open  this  paper  with  the  traditional 
proverb  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention" seems  trite,  indeed,  but  this  is  ex- 
actly what  gave  rise  to  the  designing  of  the 
Braille  system,  more  than  125  years  ago, 
which  ever  since,  has  contributed  increasingly 
to  library  service  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  English-reading  world. 

Indeed,  long  before  Louis  Braille  was  born, 
when  Johannes  Gutenberg  invented  movable 
type,  back  in  the  15th  century,  without  realiz- 
ing it,  perhaps,  he  started  a  movement  which 
ultimately  encircled  the  globe  with  literature 


Visually  handicapped. 


published  in  every  language  that  had  an  al- 
phabet. Likewise,  the  invention  of  Braille, 
nearly  400  years  later,  became  the  harbinger 
for  the  publication  of  literature  for  the  blind 
in  every  tongue,  making  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  see  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness,  and 
to  enjoy  the  best  in  literary  works,  both  secu- 
lar and  religious. 

Teaching  the  sightless  to  read  raised  print 
— Braille  or  Moon  types,  or  to  enjoy  litera- 
ture reproduced  on  long  playing  phonograph 
records,  styled  Talking  Books,  is  primarly  a 
library  service.  Definitely,  it  was  recognized 
as  such  years  ago  in  California.  Long  before 
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home  teaching  of  the  bhnd,  as  it  has  devel- 
oped in  this  nation — certainly  before  anyone 
ever  thought  of  such  in  California,  Miss  Kate 
M.  Foley,  pioneered  in  that  field.  As  one  de- 
prived of  physical  sight  in  early  youth,  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  read  all  of  the  five 
systems  of  raised  print  then  commonly  used. 
Miss  Foley  was  an  expert  and  instinctively  a 
teacher.  Realizing  the  need  for  such  instruc- 
tion in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  resided,  Miss 
Foley  voluntarily  offered  her  services. 

In  the  beginning,  she  invited  those  blinded 
in  adulthood  to  her  home  where  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  freely.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
met  Miss  Foley,  years  ago,  within  six  months 
after  losing  ray  sight,  43  years  ago. 

Gradually,  Miss  Foley  began  to  visit  the 
blind  who  were  not  able  to  visit  her,  chiefly 
because  of  transportation  barriers.  About  that 
time,  the  California  State  Library  at  Sacra- 
mento, which  already  had  a  few  books  in 
raised  print  for  circulation,  learned  of  Miss 
Foley  and  her  voluntary  services.  On  the 
theory  that  teaching  the  adult  blind  to  read 
raised  print  was  another  means  of  increasing 
the  circulation  of  literature,  provided  for  in 
the  budget  appropriated  to  the  library  from 
state  funds.  Miss  Foley  was  employed  as  home 
teacher  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Library. 

Thus,  home  teaching  in  California  became 
a  library  service.  Not  long  thereafter,  the 
State  Legislature  increased  the  library  budget 
to  maintain  and  expand  home  teaching  as  a 
library  service. 

Indeed,  library  service  to  the  blind  and 
home  teaching  of  the  blind,  as  they  have 
been  developed  in  our  nation,  are  so  closely 
coordinated  that  the  one  is  virtually  tanta- 
mount to,  or  contingent  upon  the  other,  to 
the  extent  that  they  cannot  be  divorced. 

By  experience,  as  one  who  mastered  4  of 
the  5  systems  of  raised  print  previously  used, 
I  can  attest  fully  to  the  advantages  of  litera- 
ture published  in  raised  print  for  the  blind, 
and  of  the  free  library  service  naturally  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

Through  this  publishing  activity  and  li- 
brary service,  the  blind  of  the  nation  now 
have  an  abundance  of  literature  of  all  kinds 
available  to  them.  The  sightless  citizens  of 
this  nation  can  now  keep  themselves  well  in- 
formed— well  abieast  of  the  times  in  this 
rapidly  changing  world.  Thus  informed  and 


equipped,  they  can,  if  they  wish,  become  use- 
ful citizens  of  their  respective  communities. 
They  can  equip  themselves  successfully  as 
competitive  members  of  society  in  the  trades, 
professions  and  commerce. 

Today,  many  of  the  blind  are  engaged  as 
ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, statesmen,  journalists,  insurance  bro- 
kers, etc.  There  are  many  more  who  are 
fitting  themselves  to  compete  as  such,  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  abundance  of  litera- 
ture on  these  subjects  put  in  Braille,  and  the 
free  library  service  offered  to  them. 

Often,  I  tell  my  fellow  blind  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  through  the  publication 
of  the  full  gamut  of  literature  in  Braille  by 
the  federal  government,  and  by  various  insti- 
tutions, both  private  and  public,  and  through 
the  wonderful  free  library  service  which  our 
government  has  made  available,  we,  the  phys- 
ically blind,  can  enjoy  the  printed  word 
much  easier  than  our  friends  with  sight. 
They  have  to  go  to  their  libraries  to  get  the 
books  they  want.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  tele- 
phone or  write  our  respective  library,  re- 
questing the  titles  we  want  in  raised  print  or 
on  Talking  Books,  listed  in  catalogs  furnished 
to  us  without  charge.  Then,  we  sit  comfort- 
able in  our  homes  or  offices  and  wait  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  deliver  the  books  to  our  doors 
postage  free.  Think  of  what  this  means!  Even 
the  blind  residing  in  the  remotest  regions, 
miles  from  any  railroad,  may  enjoy  this  free 
library  service,  merely  for  the  asking.  Yes, 
truly,  we,  without  physical  sight,  have  very 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  And  those  who  have 
not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  ability  to 
read  with  the  help  of  home  teachers,  or 
otherwise,  and  the  free  library  service,  have 
advantages  awaiting  them  far  beyond  their 
potential  appreciation.  Where  personal  in- 
struction is  not  possible,  those  who  have  the 
will  to  learn  Braille  can  do  so  with  the  aid 
of  relatives  or  friends,  by  using  self-instruc- 
tion Primers  especially  designed  to  meet  such 
needs. 

When  in  1829,  Louis  Braille,  himself  with- 
out physical  sight  since  early  youth,  as  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  for  the  Young  Blind, 
which  graduated  him,  designed  a  six-dotted 
system  by  which  the  blind  could  write  as 
well  as  read,  he  opened  a  new  era  for  their 
culture  and  advancement,  and  the  world-wide 
publication  of  literature  in  Braille.  Thereby, 
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he  initiated  the  movement  for  library  sei-vice 
to  the  blind.  In  this  renaissance,  Louis  Braille 
virtually  became  the  emancipator  of  the 
blind  of  the  whole  world.  So  flexible  are 
these  tiny  six  dots,  arranged  in  a  group  re- 
sembling the  domino  six,  that  they  may  be 
applied  practically  to  any  language  which 
has  an  alphabet.  All  the  various  combinations 
possible  by  the  use  of  these  six  dots  form  a 
system  of  258  symbols,  with  literary  values 
including  the  abbreviations  created.  More- 
over, so  elastic  are  these  little  six  dots,  that 
from  them,  adequate  mathematical,  musical 
and  chemical  codes  are  produced. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  Dr.  Wait,  of 
New  York,  who  in  the  year  1869,  developed  a 
system  2  dots  high,  no  letter  exceeding  3  dots 
in  width,  although  contractions  ran  to  4. 
This  system  became  known  as  New  York 
Point,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  more  popu- 
lar and  widely  used  in  America  than  Braille. 

When  in  i860,  Dr.  Simon  Pollock,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  introduced  Braille's  system,  he  per- 
haps, without  being  aware  of  it,  paved  the 
way  out  of  a  dilemma  that  then  existed  in 
the  field  of  literature  for  the  blind.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  situation  was  tantamount  to 
chaos  and  confusion  worse  confounded,  due 
in  part  to  the  many  systems  of  raised  print 
for  the  blind  then  in  use — 5  in  number. 

When  in  1917-18,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  after 
many  years  of  research  and  conflicting  opin- 
ions, officially  revised  Braille  as  the  standard 
system  to  be  used  in  America,  they  also 
opened  a  new  era  for  the  education  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  of  all  ages.  This 
also  made  possible  the  publication  of  much 
literature  which  had  previously  been  denied 
readers  of  raised  print  because  it  was  not 
practical  or  consistent  to  reprint  such  litera- 
ture in  all  of  the  five  systems  any  more  than 
it  was  to  reprint  standard  or  current  litera- 
ture in  any  one  of  them. 

On  the  very  threshhold  of  this  progress, 
appeared  a  still  greater  need,  the  encompass- 
ing of  which  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
Obviously,  the  standardization  of  Braille  ne- 
cessitated the  reprinting  of  text  books,  many 
other  standard  works,  and  good  books  such 
as  the  Bible,  which  had  hitherto  been  printed 
in  one  or  all  of  the  five  systems.  For  the  next 


ten  years,  therefore,  there  was  a  greater 
dearth  of  literature  available  to  the  blind 
than  for  several  decades  previously.  The 
newly  adult  blind,  taught  only  the  Revised 
Braille  system,  had  few  books  to  read.  There 
were  no  funds  available  with  which  to  pub- 
lish books  for  them. 

Realizing  this,  both  as  a  reader  and  pub- 
lisher of  literature  for  the  blind  with  such 
funds  as  could  be  raised  privately,  I,  as 
Founder  and  Managing  Director  of  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  Lake  Wawasee, 
Indiana,  1929,  announced  that  the  Braille 
Institute  was  introducing  that  Fall,  through 
the  late  Congressman  Joe  Crail  of  California, 
a  bill  to  provide  a  federal  appropriation  of 
.'5 100,000  a  year,  for  the  publication  of  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds  in  raised  print,  to  be  dis- 
tributed free  to  readers  in  the  nation,  through 
the  then  existing  libraries,  conducting  such 
service,  not  more  than  16  in  number. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  only  federal  appropria- 
tion for  the  blind  was  given  to  the  American 
Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  the 
publication  of  text  books  for  the  blind  of 
school  age.  This  group  then  comprised  scarcely 
10%  of  the  nation's  blind,  which  meant  that 
90%  were  without  any  governmental  aid  in 
securing  literature  in  raised  print  through 
free  library  service. 

A  hearing  on  the  Crail  Bill  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  was  held  on  May  28, 
1930,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing business  and  professional  blind  who 
were  active  Braille  readers.  Briefly,  this  hear- 
ing resulted  in  the  proposed  project  being  re- 
ferred to  the.  House  Library  Committee.  As  a 
result  thereof,  a  substitute  bill  was  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Ruth  Pratt  of  New  York 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Reed  Smoot  of  Utah,  in  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber. This  bill  became  law  in  1931,  known  as 
the  Pratt-Smoot  Act.    - 

In  the  beginning,  the  Act  provided  for 
$100,000  a  year.  With  the  advent  of  literature 
on  sound  reproduction  records,  styled  Talk- 
ing Books,  the  appropriation  was  increased 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  now  approximates 
$1,125,000  annually.  Not  more  than  $200,000 
a  year  of  this  amount  may  be  spent  for  books 
in  raised  print.  The  remainder  is  to  be  used 
for    Talking   Book   records,    and    to    furnish 
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play-back  machines  as  loans  to  the  blind, 
and  their  maintenance. 

Almost  simultaneously,  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary advancement  of  the  blind  increased 
throughout  the  nation,  which  increased  the 
number  of  public  libraries  rendering  such 
service  to  28,  as  at  the  present  time.  As  is 
widely  known  among  workers  for  the  blind, 
all  such  literature  is  transported  through  the 
mail,  postage  free  by  special  Act  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said,  conservatively, 
that  the  literary  welfare  of  the  sightless  in 
the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  Avorld,  if  not  all  other  nations 
combined.  Through  the  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress personnel,  imposed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  the  literature  to  be  printed 
under  this  appropriation,  today,  sightless 
readers  of  the  nation  are  enjoying  the  full 
gamut  of  literature,  both  fiction  and  non- 
fiction.  Some  of  the  best  sellers,  classified  as 
books  of  the  minute,  are  included  in  the  list. 
Where  only  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  but 
one  secular  monthly  magazine  published  in 
raised  print,  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  published  both  in  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  there  are  now  several  such 
periodicals  including  the  Reader's  Digest, 
and  at  least  one  weekly.  These  include  The 
Braille  Mirror,  published  by  the  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America,  Inc.  This  magazine  was 
launched  in  July,  1926.  It  is  the  only  secular 
Braille  monthly  published  in  the  United 
States  whose  postal  entry  permits  the  publi- 
cation of  advertisements.  The  Mirror  is  a 
current  topic  magazine  made  up  chiefly  of 
articles  on  science,  invention,  exploration, 
and  editorials  reprinted  from  leading  maga- 
zines and  metropolitan  dailies,  featuring  the 
latest  trend  in  the  social,  civil,  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  nation  and  world.  Arti- 
cles and  editorials  pertaining  to  progress  in 
work  for  and  by  the  blind  are  also  featured. 
The  regular  subscription  rate  for  The  Mirror 
is  $15.00  a  year.  This  is  the  approximate  non- 
profit publishing  cost — the  rate  charged  to 
institutions,  libraries  and  to  sighted  individ- 
uals making  gift  subscriptions.  A  special  rate 
of  $5.00  a  year  is  offered  to  readers  who  may 
not  be  able  to  pay  this  regular  rate.  Free  sub- 
scriptions are  placed  with  readers  who  may 
be  unable  to  pay  even  this  special  rate,  to 
the   extent   funds   available  for  the  purpose 


make  possible.  A  calendar  in  Braille,  espe- 
cially arranged  for  ready  reference  by  Braille 
readers  is  always  supplemented  with  the  De- 
cember issue. 

Also,  there  are  now  a  great  number  of  re- 
ligious periodicals  available  in  raised  print, 
issued  by  various  religious  organizations,  Prot- 
estant, Catholic,  Jewish. 

Even  the  youthful  blind  are  not  neglected 
Their  literary  tastes  differ  not  at  all  from 
that  of  boys  and  girls  with  normal  eyesight. 
One  day,  a  sightless  lad  of  10  or  12  came  in 
to  our  library  with  his  mother  in  search  of 
books.  When  asked  what  kind  of  books  he 
liked,  the  lad  said,  "I  want  something  with 
sliootin'  in  it."  He  was  given  a  Zane  Grey 
title,  and  told  that  when  through  with  it, 
there  were  several  more  titles  of  like  manner 
waiting  for  him. 

For  entertainment,  the  reproduction  of  lit- 
erature on  long  playing  phonograph  records, 
is  a  practical  help.  But  such  a  method  can 
never  never  replace  nor  substitute  for  litera- 
ture in  Braille,  in  the  education  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  of  all  ages.  Indeed,  to  the 
average  sightless  business  and  professional 
man  and  woman,  the  Braille  slates  and  styli, 
or  Braille  Writers,  are  as  indispensable  as 
notebooks  and  pencils  and  typewriters  are  to 
the  sighted. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  pub- 
lication of  literature  in  raised  print  for  the 
blind  would  be  futile  without  the  capable, 
unselfish  service  of  instructors,  especially  qual- 
ified to  teach  the  reading  and  writing  of 
Braille.  These  instructors  of  the  newly  blinded 
adults  are  known  as  "home  teachers."  By  this 
term,  it  is  meant  that  these  teachers  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  instructing  them  in 
the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille,  home  eco- 
nomics and  orientation,  generally,  as  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  blind  needing  such  service 
cannot,  because  of  the  barrier  of  distance 
and  transportation,  attend  classes  in  the 
schools  and  various  institutions,  private  and 
public. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  this  is  so,  because 
the  home  teachers  often  find  conditions  in 
the  homes  which  need  attention,  incidental 
to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  member 
who  is  deprived  of  sight — conditions  which 
likely  would  never  be  apparent  otherwise. 
These  conditions  run  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  Either  the  sightless  person  is  pushed 
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into  a  corner,  and  to  that  extent  robbed  of 
his  individuality,  or  else,  pampered  through 
undue  pity  and  sympathy  by  loving  members 
of  the  family — thus  depriving  the  blind  per- 
son of  initiative  and  the  development  of  self- 
help.  Fortunately,  this  is  the  exception,  lather 
than  the  rule.  Throughout  this  nation,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles  are  traveled 
yearly  by  these  home  teachers,  many  of  them 
sightless,  using  public  transportation  systems 
or  their  own  cars. 

Only  he  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  physi- 
cal sight,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  litera- 
ture, can  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
home  teacher  or  the  joy  that  comes  to  the 
pupil  who  acquires  the  art  of  reading  through 
the  sense  of  touch.  Tracing  his  sensitive 
fingers  along  the  dotted  lines  of  a  good  book, 
or  magazine,  he  is  led  into  a  light-filled  world 
of  ideas,  the  doors  to  which  he  had  imagined 
were  closed  to  him  forever  through  the  loss 
of  physical  sight.  Likewise,  only  the  benefici- 
aries of  such  literature  can  fully  appreciate 
the  library  service  which  brings  all  this  litera- 
ture to  their  doors  free. 

A  few  years  ago,  millions  in  this  nation 
were  momentarily  plunged  into  darkness  in 
memory  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison,  that 
genius  of  light  and  science.  Fortunately  for 
the  world,  that  darkness  was  only  temporary, 
snapped  in  and  snapped  out  voluntarily.  But 
to  thousands  of  our  citizens,  that  incident 
brought  no  thrill;  nor  even  passing  change  of 
environment;  for  at  some  time  in  their  adult 
lives,  their  lights  had  been  snapped  out  in- 
voluntarily and  perhaps  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  were  plunged  into  a  world 
of  terrifying  darkness  which  could  never  be 
illuminated  by  the  turn  of  an  electric  switch, 
nor  are  there  any  solar  rays  by  day,  or  con- 
stellations by  night  to  give  them  light  in  their 
dark  world.  To  these  thousands  of  courageous 
sightless  citizens,  the  inventions  of  Edison 
can  never  mean  so  much  as  the  ingenious 
work  of  their  blind  friend  and  benefactor, 
Louis  Braille.  The  names  Edison  and  Braille 
will  ever  go  down  in  history.  Both  men  were 
inventors  of  light.  Physical  darkness  was  dis- 
pelled by  Edison;  but  to  Louis  Braille,  a 
blind  man,  fell  the  more  difficult  task  of  dis- 
sipating mental  darkness  for  his  fellow  blind. 
Because  of  his  marvelous  invention  and  the 
practical  use  our  government  and  private 
agencies   have   made    of   the    Braille   system. 


Braille's  name  is  already   a  household  word 
in  thousands  of  homes. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  paper,  it  is  believed 
that  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  our  home  teach- 
ers, Mrs.  Mary  Hilton  (sightless),  who  in  pre- 
vious years  was  widely  known  in  the  home 
teaching  field  as  Mrs.  Mary  Till,  may  be  of 
interest  to  some.  Mrs.  Hilton  says  in  part — 
"I  feel  that  it  is  very  advantageous  to  a  home 
teacher  to  be  affiliated  with  an  institution 
that  operates  its  own  printing  plant  of  litera- 
ture, both  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  teacher  has  at  all  times  a  complete 
and  more  than  adequate  stock  of  primers  and 
teaching  materials  at  her  disiaosal. 

2.  Such  a  teacher  has  the  added  advantage 
of  receiving  advanced  first-hand  information 
on  books  and  magazines  that  are  being 
printed,  as  well  as  those  that  are  in  the  offing. 
This  enables  the  home  teacher  to  draw  on 
this  material  for  specific  needs  immediately, 
by  her  present  and  prospective  pupils. 

3.  She  may  influence  the  publication  of 
teaching  material,  alphabet  cards  and  simple 
reading  texts  which,  in  her  opinion  would  be 
helpful  to  home  teachers. 

4.  Also,  she  likely  would  be  asked  now  and 
then  by  the  Printing  Dept.  for  an  opinion  as 
to  practical  changes  in  the  printing  of  such 
literature,  technically  and  otherwise,  which 
may  be  helpful. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  advantages 
which  might  be  cited,  Mrs.  Hilton  advised, 
as  a  result  of  a  home  teacher's  employment 
by,  and  active  affiliation  with  an  institution 
equipped  for  the  publishing  of  literature  in 
Braille  and  Moon  types. 

To  Mrs.  Hilton's  suggestions,  perhaps  my 
own,  as  follows,  might  be  of  some  help  as  to 
the  value  of  a  Braille  printing  plant  to  home 
teachers. 

1.  Ease  of  procuring  Braille  Primers  and 
the  like,  together  with  ability  to  confer  with 
printing  personnel,  if  necessary. 

2.  Availability  of  expert  Braillists  in  the 
printing  industry. 

3.  Availability  of  literature  for  practice 
reading  from  stock,  which  might  not  always 
be  available  to  the  field,  generally. 

4.  Opportunity  to  influence  improvements 
in   quality   of   embossing,    and    for   practical 
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formats  for  books  and  magazines  found  most 
consistent  by  personal  contacts  with  Braille 
readers. 


5.  Dissemination  of  added  resources  avail- 
able to  students  and  the  general  reader,  after 
having  mastered  Braille. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HOME  TEACHING 
AS  RELATED  TO  THE  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

NELSON  COON,  Librarian 

Perkins  Institution 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Perhaps  because  of  the  rhythmical  associa- 
tion of  Coon  and  Moon  I  had  hoped  at  this 
meeting  of  section  H  to  avoid  any  mention 
of  the  latter  word,  and  I  hereby  swear  that 
there  will  be  no  Moon  propaganda  injected 
into  this  discussion;  and  yet  when  I  began 
to  gather  material  for  my  few  words  to  you 
I  found  that  I  could  not  ignore,  in  a  history 
of  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Moon,  who  invented  his  system  solely  in 
order  to  enable  his  older  blind  people  to  read 
the  books  that  he  thought  would  benefit  them. 
The  impetus  given  work  among  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation 100  years  ago  (in  1855)  of  the  first 
Home  Teaching  Society  in  England  by  a 
Miss  Graham.  So  valuable  was  this  work  that 
within  30  years  79  independent  societies  were 
in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  help- 
ing and  teaching  the  blind  in  their  homes. 
We  are  here  today  to  make  recognition  and 
take  stock,  therefore,  of  a  century  of  experi- 
mentation and  growth  in  the  field  of  home 
teaching. 

For  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  in 
America  we  are  again  indebted  to  a  Moon, 
this  time  Robert  C,  the  son  of  the  founder  of 
this  movement.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  Philadelphia  in  1882  he  founded  the 
still  existent  and  vigorous  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Regional 
Library  System  of  that  great  city.  About  15 
years  later  in  Boston  the  director  of  Perkins, 
Michael  Anagnos,  initiated  work  in  that  state 
basing  his  operations  "with  those  adults  who 
had  applied  to  Perkins  for  assistance  in  learn- 
ing to  read."  New  York  State  also,  at  about 
this  same  time,  secured  legislation  similar  to 
that  which  was  promulgated  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  other  groups  operated  in  Chi- 
cago and  Hartford.  By  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  many   other  states  had   fol- 


lowed the  pattern  of  operation,  which  was  so 
largely  set  in  Philadelphia,  and  working  with 
laws  provided  in  the  manner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regulations.  Almost  anywhere  there 
was  a  'tie'  with  the  local  library  for  the  blind, 
or  the  movement  was  made  inside  the  library 
itself.  Librarians,  then  as  now,  were  in  close 
touch  with  the  vital  need,  above  all  else,  for 
food  for  the  mind. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  early  days  the 
place  of  the  librarians  in  the  scheme  of  home 
teaching  was  a  paramount  one.  Then  it  was  a 
case  of  the  library  digging  up  the  would-be 
reader  for  the  teacher  to  train,  whereas  now 
it  seems  that  the  teacher  is  hunting  out  the 
reader  for  the  library  to  serve.  That  the 
service  thus  rendered  may  be  with  recorded 
books  instead  of  in  Moon  type  or  braille, 
doubtless  is  all  to  the  good.  Or  that  home 
teaching  has  come  to  mean  an  all-embracing 
form  of  "social  service" — this  sort  of  thing 
seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  time,  but  im- 
portant for  us  to  remember  is  the  still  vital 
role  of  the  library  in  the  total  picture. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  within  this  talk  to 
make  mention  of  some  of  the  workers  who 
have  fostered  this  movement  of  home  teach- 
ing, some  from  the  very  heart  of  libraries.  I 
am  thinking  of  such  persons  as  Miss  Kate 
M.  Foley  of  California,  who  accomplished 
much  and  inspired  many.  I  could  name  a 
long  list  if  there  were  time. 

But — yesterday  or  today — the  library  is  (or 
should  be)  the  keystone  of  the  bridge,  which 
brings  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  together, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  which  will  do  this  with  kindness  and 
intelligence. 

I  can  think  of  several  ways  in  which  the 
librarian  can  be  such  a  keystone.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  new  suggestions,  and 
I  am  equally  certain  that  some  of  them  are 
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going  to  be  amplified  in  the  further  papers 
this  afternoon. 

First  is  our  consideration  of  ourselves  as 
the  hardware  store  where  the  tools  of  learn- 
ing and  enjoyment  may  be  found.  We  can 
make  sure  that  we  have  an  ample  supply  of 
these  tools  for  all  demands. 

These  tools  are: 

Moon  Type.  If  we  are  a  Moon  repository, 
Ave  have  a  good  stock  of  books,  and  prob- 
ably a  supply  of  learning  kits  as  well.  But 
even  if  we  must  direct  the  teacher  or  the 
reader  to  another  library  for  service,  we  can 
all  have  a  supply  of  instruction  books, 
alphabets,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the 
Short  Simple  Readers. 

Braille.  The  supply  of  good  press  books 
we  all  have  equally,  and  I  hope  we  are  all 
prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  Primers 
and  other  instruction  books  and  have  at 
ready  hand  the  information  as  to  where  sup- 
plies may  be  purchased. 

Talking  Books.  Good  service  here  is  being 
assumed,  and  the  idiosyncracies  of  machines 
will  probably  be  discussed  later  today;  but 
I  suppose  the  main  thing  to  remember  is 
that  in  addition  to  the  books  we  provide  we 
should  also  give  the  kind  of  Reader  Service 
that  will  insure  the  readers'  feeling  that 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  world 
than  they  were  before  they  lost  their  vision, 
and  the  increase  of  forms  of  senile  blind- 
ness is  going  to  provide  an  increasingly  dif- 
ferent viewpoint  on  blindness  than  has 
been  usual  in  the  past,  and  our  treatment 
of  the  "difficult"  reader  is  something  we 
should  consider  paramount.  It  is  true  that 
with  only  2,000  titles  to  draw  on,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Librarian  is  often  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  supply  a  book  to  fit  the  need, 
but  the  lot  of  the  Home  Teacher  can  be 
made  much  easier  if  advisory  and  reader 
service  is  of  a  high  calibre. 

It  is  right  at  this  point,  that  the  teacher 
herself  comes  into  the  picture,  for  the  library 
must  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  each  individual  reader.  At  Perkins 
many  of  our  Home  Teachers  in  the  several 
states  write  detailed  letters  about  the  "prob- 
lem child"  of  the  moment,  and  these  letters 
go   into    the   file   for   reference   when    filling 


orders.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  other  li- 
brarians here  will  recall  the  kind  of  readers 
who  want  no  books  containing  "swear  words" 
or  who  object  to  sex,  or  have  some  other  pet 
peeve.  Such  people  can't  always  be  pleased, 
but  we  can  try. 

Of  course  we  at  Perkins  realize  that  we  are 
an  "off-horse"  in  that  we  do  not  send  anyone 
a  book  at  any  time  unless  they  ask  for  it,  but 
it  is  our  contention  that  we  are  thus  treat- 
ing the  reader  the  same  as  a  sighted  person, 
and  we  do  know  from  the  underground  that 
many  readers  who  come  to  us  from  other  li- 
braries with  "automatic  service"  say  that  they 
appreciate  our  treatment  and  attitude.  Par- 
enthetically I  would  point  out  that  published 
figures  show  that  our  volumes-per-reader 
figure  is  as  great  or  sometimes  greater  than 
for  libraries  with  automatic  distribution. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  here  such  special 
services  as  Soundscriber  recordings,  Adviso\y 
Service  to  Students,  and  such  like  extra  things, 
for  the  readers  helped  by  such  services  are 
usually  not  under  Home  Teacher  care. 

There  is  just  one  other  general  service  that 
may  be  possible  to  connect  the  home  teacher 
with  her  client  (what  an  ugly  professional  word 
that  is),  and  that  is  "books  to  help  home 
teachers  do  a  better  job."  Quite  probably 
most  of  us  don't  offer  such  books  while  others 
do  not  have  the  facilities  that  are  available  in 
such  places  as  our  own  Perkins  Blindiana  li- 
brary, the  Library  of  Congress  collection,  the 
libraries  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
few  other  places. 

Yet  within  the  collection  of  both  embossed 
and  recorded  books  there  are  now  a  number 
of  good  titles  with  which  I  hope  all  home 
teachers  are  familiar.  I  am  thinking  of  such 
books  as  the  one  by  Juliet  Bindt,  The  Com- 
pendium of  Studies  by  Zahl,  the  book  of 
background  history  by  Ishbel  Ross,  the  vari- 
ous studies  of  psychology,  and  many  books  in 
the  more  general  field  which  are  very  help- 
ful. For  home  teachers  who  have  not  seen  it, 
and  especially  for  librarians,  for  whom  it  is 
an  invaluable  guide  to  this  sort  of  reading, 
there  is  a  fine  report  on  professional  reading 
for  home  teachers  which  was  published  by 
the  Western  Conference  in  1950.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  copies  of  this  can  be  obtained  and 
that  someone  here  can  tell  us  to  whom  to 
write.  In  that  publication  there  are  ten  pages 
of    suggestions    for    helpful    reading,    all    of 
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which  is  either  on  records  or  in  braille.  In 
the  five  years  since  this  list  was  compiled 
there  are  doubtless  other  titles  that  could  be 
added,  but  this  is  a  fine  beginning  as  a  read- 
ing list  for  people  in  the  home  teaching  field. 

Of  course  I  will  ask  here — Do  we  as  li- 
brarians know  what  is  between  the  covers  of 
these  books  so  that  we  can  advise  the  home 
teacher,  and— Do  you  teachers  take  the  time 
to  do  this  reading?  I  have  been  around 
enough  to  know  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  in  many  cases  are  negative  ones. 
We  are  all  human,  and  we  go  along  from 
day  to  day.  But  there  is,  on  the  shelves  of  the 
28  circulating  libraries,  a  lot  of  good  material 
that  would  help  us  all. 

Do  we,  for  instance,  keep  up  with  all  the 


magazines  in  the  files?  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
and  some  of  the  English  publications?  It  is 
up  to  the  libraries  to  have  these  publications 
in  stock,  and  as  many  ink  print  books  as  is 
possible,  and  be  ready  to  suggest  and  advise 
the  teacher;  it  is  up  to  the  libraries  to  offer 
their  best  to  the  readers;  and  it's  up  to  the 
teacher,  to  be  alert  not  only  to  the  new- 
fangled social  services  that  it  now  seems  to 
be  his  or  her  duty  to  render,  but  also  to  re- 
member that  for  their  own  advancement  and 
for  the  readers'  therapy,  that  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  the  material  that  is  to  be 
found  within  the  pages  of  many  of  these 
books,  be  it  recorded,  embossed,  printed,  or 
even  (do  I  dare  say  it)  in  MOON  TYPE. 


TALKING  BOOK  MACHINE  DISTRIBUTION 

*  MRS.  MARJORIE  McCUNE,  Case  Worker 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 


Of  all  devices  provided  for  the  blind,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  all  agree  that  none  is  more 
universally  appreciated  than  the  talking  book 
machine.  By  it,  many  blind  persons  have 
gained  a  new  lease  on  life  and  have  found 
that  time  which  was  formerly  spent  in  bore- 
dom and  despair  could  be  made  pleasant  and 
interesting. 

Because  we  realize  the  great  value  of  the 
talking  book  to  blind  individuals,  socially,  in- 
tellectually, and  spiritually,  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility as  home  teachers  and  social  workers  to 
be  certain  that  every  sightless  person  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  is  fully  informed 
regarding  this  service  and  the  availability  of 
the  machines. 

Since  I  have  long  been  sold  on  the  fact  that 
the  talking  book  is  a  rare  blessing  and  should 
be  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of  all  who 
cannot  see  to  read  the  printed  page,  I  have 
made  the  distribution  of  talking  books  one  of 
my  main  projects  in  rendering  service  to  the 
blind.  In  an  initial  interview,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  client,  one  of  our  first 
questions  should  be:  Do  you  have  a  talking 
book  machine?  If  the  response  is  negative  and 
the  client  indicates  that  he  is  not  exactly  sure 
what  we  are  talking  about,  we  should  proceed 
to  give  a  full  description  and,  when  a  machine 

*  Visually  handicapped. 


is  available,  a  demonstration.  Then  there 
should  follow  a  full  explanation  of  library 
service  which  could  be  made  available  to  the 
potential  reader  in  order  that  he  might  know 
how  and  where  to  secure  reading  material. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  some  in- 
stances interest  in  reading  has  had  to  be  stim- 
ulated. I  have  often  had  a  client  reply  when 
asked  if  he  wanted  a  talking  book,  "No,  I 
don't  believe  I  want  one  of  those  things — too 
much  trouble,  my  radio  is  enough."  This  is 
my  cue  to  produce  a  machine  and  a  record 
from  one  of  our  best  books;  and,  very  often, 
before  the  record  is  half  played  the  client 
will  say,  "I  believe  I  will  try  one."  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  talking  book  is  placed  and  be- 
comes a  real  friend  to  that  client. 

In  many  cases  persons  receive  the  machines 
reluctantly,  but,  after  reading  one  or  two 
good  books,  the  worker  would  find  that  tak- 
ing away  this  pleasure-giving  device  would  be 
much  more  difficult  than  convincing  the  cli- 
ent of  his  need  of  it. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  persons 
who  have  always  been  ardent  readers  welcome 
the  talking  book  and  do  not  hesitate  accept- 
ing it.  No  sales  talk  is  needed  in  these  cases 
but  simply  direction  to  an  available  source 
of  reading  material. 

To  me  it  is  most  challenging  to  kindle  a 
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little  spark  of  interest  and,  through  providing 
suitable  reading  material,  watch  it  grow  until 
the  individual  is  taken  up  into  the  world  of 
literature  and  finds  a  new  sense  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  through  the  recorded  page.  To 
cite  a  specific  example  as  to  what  a  talking 
book  can  do  for  a  once  nonreader:  One  of  my 
colored  clients  who  had  never  read  a  word 
of  print,  due  to  the  lack  of  education,  said  to 
me,  after  having  had  a  talking  book  for  a  few 
months,  "I  travels  now,  my  talking  book  has 
taken  me  to  places  I  never  heard  of  before." 
This  new  knowledge  of  places  and  people  does 
something  to  the  individual  which  reflects  it- 
self in  his  total  personality. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  who  work  with  the 
blind  have  found  that  Braille  is  less  readily 
accepted  by  older  men  and  women.  For  this 
reason  the  talking  book  meets  a  real  need  in 
their  lives.  We  find  that  by  using  it  a  long 
dormant  interest  in  literature  is  often  revived. 
An  old  retired  school  teacher,  blind  for  fif- 
teen years,  after  receiving  her  talking  book 
said,  "I  find  that  being  blind  isn't  as  bad  as 
I  thought  it  was  now  that  I  can  again  asso- 
ciate with  some  of  the  old  masters  like  Shake- 
speare, Browning,  and  Tennyson." 

I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  talk- 
ing book  supplements  the  radio  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  providing  entertainment.  There  is  a 
large  majority  of  readers  who  enjoy  novels, 
mysteries,  and  detective  stories. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  considering  the 
WHY  of  talking  book  distribution.  In  taking 
up  the  HOW  of  talking  book  distribution  I 
am  somewhat  limited  as  I  do  not  know  the 
various  methods  used  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  can,  however,  give  a  brief 
description  as  to  how  we  handle  the  matter  in 
North  Carolina.  We  believe  our  method  of 
handling  talking  book  machines  to  be  quite 
efficient  and  are  proud  of  the  number  of  talk- 
ing books  placed  by  our  state.  The  Case 
Worker  for  the  Blind  is  the  primary  source  of 
referral  and  talking  book  distribution  is  one 
of  our  special  services. 

From  July  1,  1948,  through  December  31, 
1954,  approximately  3,517  machines  were 
placed.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  older  models  were  replaced  dur- 
ing these  years.  However,  we  are  constantly 
recruiting  new  readers  and  had  on  file  as  of 
March  11,  1955,  2,507  persons  receiving  reader 
service.  When  a  talking  book  is  requested  the 


application  is  signed  in  duplicate  and  sent  to 
the  state  office  along  with  a  copy  of  an  eye 
report  establishing  blindness.  The  eye  report 
is  reviewed  by  the  state  ophthalmologist  and 
if  approved  the  application  is  completed  and 
a  reader  service  card  is  made  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  Library  of  Congress  along  with 
the  application.  One  copy  of  the  application 
is  retained  in  the  state  office.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  cross-index  file  is  made.  There  are 
two  cards  on  each  reader.  One  card  is  filed  al- 
phabetically and  the  other  according  to  the 
model  and  serial  number.  Thus,  a  machine 
can  be  readily  located  and  in  the  case  of  trans- 
fer confusion  is  avoided.  When  the  machine  is 
shipped  from  the  state  office  to  the  client  the 
case  worker  is  notified  and  a  follow-up  visit 
is  made  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  ma- 
chine and  to  give  him  instructions  as  to  how 
to  use  it.  When  help  is  requested  in  ordering 
books  this  is  also  provided  by  the  worker. 

There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  individ- 
uals write  directly  to  Raleigh  requesting  ma- 
chines. When  this  is  done  the  client  receives 
a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  goes  to  the  case 
worker,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  case 
worker  in  that  area  will  assist  in  making  the 
formal  application  for  a  talking  book  ma- 
chine. The  worker  then  contacts  the  client, 
secures  the  eye  report,  and  follows  through 
according  to  the  procedure  above. 

The  cost  of  mailing  talking  book  machines 
is  paid  for  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  made  up  primarily  of 
Lions.  They  also  pay  for  minor  repairs  which 
are  done  locally  and  authorized  by  the  state 
agency.  Whenever  needles  or  crystals  need  re- 
placing the  parts  are  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  work  done  locally  by  our 
qualified  repairman. 

When  machines  must  be  returned  to  the 
state  office  for  major  repair  or  replacement, 
labels  are  provided  for  mailing  purposes. 
These  labels  refer  to  the  law  of  Congress  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  talking  book  machines  to 
be  mailed  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound. 
When  this  very  nominal  sum  cannot  be  paid 
by  a  client  it  is  taken  care  of  through  local 
funds  provided  for  the  case  worker. 

Any  new  information  regarding  talking 
book  machines  is  sent  out  from  the  state  office 
to  all  case  workers  in  the  form  of  informal 
memoranda.  When  no  longer  in  use  because 
of  death  or  any  other  reason  the  machine  is 
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picked  up  by  the  case  worker  and,  if  in  good 
condition,  re-assigned  to  a  new  reader.  The 
state  office  is  notified  of  the  returned  machine 
and  reading  service  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  discontinued.  When  a  transfer  is  made 
it  is  handled  as  an  initial  application  as  far 
as  the  new  reader  is  concerned.  Each  case 
worker  keeps  her  own  file  of  talking  book 
readers,  both  in  Braille  and  in  print,  so  that 
she  has  an  accessible  list  of  readers,  their  ad- 
dress, and  talking  book  numbers. 

Talking  book  distribution  being  one  of 
North  Carolina's  services  to  the  blind,  and, 
being  profoundly  interested  in  this  particular 
service,  it  occurred  to  me  in  May,  1953,  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  records  readily 
available,  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  ma- 
chine but  also  to  leave  with  clients  so  that  the 
talking  book  might  be  immediately  useful  to 
them.  An  appeal  to  local  Lions  brought  funds 
for  the  Reader's  Digest  and  Bible.  Interest 
grew  among  other  persons  in  the  community 
including  book  clubs,  church  groups,  and 
other  civic  organizations.  Contributions  from 
$5.00  to  $100.00  came  in  unsolicited  and,  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  an  active  growing  library  of 
talking  books  for  the  blind  was  started. 

In  February,  1954,  we  were  chartered  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Buncombe 
County  Library  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated. 
In  addition  to  the  books  purchased  several 
surplus  volumes  were  given  us  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  through  the  Califorina  State  Li- 
brary. We  also  received  contributions  from 
the  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association, 
John  Milton  Society,  Swedenborg  Foundation, 
and  from  the  American  Printing  House  two 


additional  free  copies  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
At  present,  in  addition  to  our  Reader's  Digest 
and  religious  literature,  we  have  eighty-two 
titles  with  a  rather  well  balanced  reading  diet. 
We  have  mystery,  detective,  western,  and  the 
more  classical  type  of  novel,  along  with  poetry, 
drama,  essays,  and  history. 

As  fast  as  we  receive  funds  we  are  ordering 
more  books  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand of  our  readers.  In  our  county  we  ren- 
der service  to  about  one  hundred  readers  who, 
by  simply  calling  the  office,  can  have  a  book 
on  the  following  day.  Upon  receiving  the  book 
Ave  send  they  return  what  they  have  and  thus 
keep  the  records  in  circulation.  The  clients 
are  provided  with  a  list  of  our  available  books 
and  asked  to  check  those  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. In  most  cases  we  know  the  clients 
intimately  and  are  able  to  judge  which  books 
they  would  be  likely  to  prefer. 

If  the  number  of  persons  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  use  of  our  library  is  any  criteria 
for  judging  its  worth  we  can  say  that  it  has 
been  quite  a  beneficial  service  to  the  blind  of 
Buncombe  Co'mty  and,  incidentally,  the  num- 
ber of  talking  books  distributed  has  consider- 
ably increased  since  it  was  organized. 

In  order  that  persons  accepting  talking  book 
machines  may  not  feel  that  they  are  receiving 
charity  we  should  point  out  to  them  that  even 
among  their  seeing  friends  the  library  is  a 
public  service  and  free  to  all  who  care  to  use 
it.  The  talking  book  is  a  door  to  the  world  of 
literature  and  it  is  our  responsibility  as  work- 
ers with  the  blind  to  open  it  to  all  who  can 
no  longer  read  the  printed  page. 


SOME  FUTURE  GOALS  FOR  IMPROVING  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


*  SARAH  V.  GISSENDANNER,  Home  Teacher 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Richmond,  Virginia 


I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Patterson  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  this 
program.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to  add 
my  few  suggestions  to  those  advanced  by  the 
group  of  discussants  this  afternoon. 

Although  my  paper  deals  mainly  with  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  Talking  Book  serv- 
ices, I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


in  my  limited  experience  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and 
these  suggestions  are  not  meant  as  criticisms, 
but  as  goals  to  aim  for  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
expect  that  they  will  be  incorporated  within 
the  next  few  months,  but  they  are  improve- 
ments that  are  needed  and  should  come 
eventually. 

The  most  pressing  need  that  I  find  at  pres- 
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ent  is  a  need  for  more  reading  material  for 
the  preschool  child.  We  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous increase  of  young  children  on  our  rolls 
within  the  past  ten  years,  due  mainly  to  the 
effects  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

In  order  to  give  these  children  as  broad  a 
background  as  the  seeing  child  has,  we  must 
make  available  a  quantity  of  reading  ma- 
terial— reading  material  that  is  interesting 
not  only  to  the  young  minds,  but  material 
that  incorporates  auditory  experiences  to 
which  the  child  might  not  have  access  other- 
wise. It  is  possible  to  do  wonderful  things 
with  the  recording  equipment  in  use  today, 
and  I  believe  the  Library  of  Congress  is  the 
most  logical  agency  to  present  such  material. 
The  recordings  would  be  of  great  value  to 
preschool  nurseries,  but  of  far  greater  value  to 
mothers  of  blind  children  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, lack  the  training  necessary  for  pre- 
senting such  material  adequately. 

A  second  area  of  need  is  for  more  timely 
distribution  of  Talking  Book  material  to  high 
school  and  college  students.  We  have  a  wealth 
of  material  on  records,  but  I  hear  constant 
complaints  that  it  is  not  available  when  it  is 
required.  In  many  instances  this  is  due  to 
laxity  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  making 
his  requests,  or  to  failure  to  plan  in  advance 
a  list  of  required  material.  I  feel  that  the 
home  teacher  could  be  of  definite  value  to  the 
Library  in  helping  to  alleviate  this  problem 
by  visiting  the  student  and  helping  him  to 
map  out  a  long-range  plan  for  reading  ma- 
terial to  meet  his  needs.  I  realize  that,  in  most 
cases,  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  educa- 
tional counselor,  but  quite  often  the  educa- 
tional program  does  not  include  a  counselor. 
I'm  sure  that  an  intelligent  program  could 
be  worked  out  that  would  not  duplicate  serv- 
ices and  still  would  solve  this  problem  which 
seems  to  be  a  perplexing  one  for  the  student 
who  relies  on  Talking  Book  records  for  the 
bulk  of  his  reading. 

A  third  problem  which  still  exists,  although 
it  has  been  reduced  considerably  within  the 
past  several  years,  is  the  apparent  inability  of 
the  Library  to  follow  the  reading  tastes  of 
the  reader.  Here,  too,  the  home  teacher  could 
serve  as  liaison  between  the  client  she  serves 
and  the  Library.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
clerical  work,  I  believe  that  an  additional 
card  should  be  filed  with  the  Library  for  every 
recipient  of  Talking  Book  records  or  Braille 


reading  material,  stating  the  person's  age,  sex, 
educational  background,  major  work  history, 
and  hobby  interests.  This  type  of  information 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  librarian  when 
choosing  substitute  books  not  on  the  reader's 
preferred  reading  list.  This  card  could  be  filed 
when  the  person  receives  his  Talking  Book. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  the  extra 
woi-k  involved  would  not  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  this  procedure. 

My  fourth  suggestion  deals  with  two  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book  machine.  One  is  the  need  for  a  dif- 
ferent needle  for  the  Model  B  machine.  There 
is  no  argument  with  the  quality  of  reproduc- 
tion, but  the  needle  itself  becomes  dislodged 
too  easily.  Although  it  is  possible  for  a  very 
dexterous  blind  person  to  replace  it,  most  of 
the  clients  we  serve  with  the  Talking  Book 
are  not  able  to  replace  the  needle.  This  is 
becoming  an  increasing  problem  for  it  is  im- 
practical to  return  all  machines  for  needle  re- 
placement. Sometimes  the  needle  becomes  dis- 
lodged in  shipment,  and  the  machine  is  useless 
to  the  reader  when  it  is  received.  I  understand 
that  much  thought  is  being  given  to  this  diffi- 
culty, and  that  it  probably  will  be  solved 
soon  by  the  use  of  a  cartridge.  At  present  it 
is  one  of  the  most  common  problems  I  have  to 
cope  with.  The  use  of  commercial  equipment 
for  the  playing  of  Talking  Book  records  may 
also  alleviate  the  problem,  but  many  of  our 
clients  cannot  afford  the  commercial  record 
players  and  rely  upon  the  Talking  Book  for 
a  large  part  of  their  recreation. 

Clients  frequently  complain  about  the  poor 
quality  of  recordings  due  to  extensive  scratches 
on  the  record  surfaces.  I  have  long  recognized 
this  problem  from  my  own  use  of  the  Talk- 
ing Book.  I  believe  that  the  major  cause  for 
such  scratches  is  the  inability  of  some  of  our 
older  clients  to  place  the  needle  correctly 
at  the  starting  point.  We  all  know  what 
happens  to  a  long  playing,  high  fidelity, 
symphony  record  if  the  needle  is  allowed 
to  scratch  across  the  grooves  when  placing 
it  down  on  the  record.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  shaky  and  find  it  impossible  to  place 
a  pick-up  arm  properly.  This  brings  me  to 
my  final  suggestion,  that  the  Library  de- 
velop an  automatic  pick-up  arm  that  will  be 
self -star  ting,  and  which  can  be  removed  from 
the  record  surface  electronically.  I  realize  that 
such  a  project  would  be  difficult  and  would 
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increase  the  cost  of  production,  but  this  in- 
crease would,  be  far  outweighed  by  the  im- 
proved quality  of  the  recordings,  and  a  longer 
life  for  them  should  reduce  replacement  costs 
substantially. 

The  foregoing  five  suggestions  are  based  on 
my  experience,  and  I  feel  that  they  are  the 
most  pertinent  at  the  moment.  I  have  deliber- 


ately kept  discussion  of  each  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  fit  the  busy  schedule  this 
afternoon.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  these  are  not  criticisms  of  the 
service  now  being  rendered;  they  are  some 
suggestions  of  how  we  as  home  teachers  can 
supplement  the  services  of  the  Library  as  well 
as  goals  for  the  immediate  future. 


HOME  TEACHING  SERVICES 

*  MARIE  A.  BUSCH,  Supervisor 

Home  Teaching  and  Home  Industries,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


The  relationship  between  the  home  teacher 
and  the  librarian  has  always  been  both  cordial 
and  cooperative.  However,  there  would  be  no 
purpose  in  today's  carefully  planned  program 
if  you  as  librarians  and  publishers  and  we 
as  home  teachers  were  content  to  consider 
this  relationship  sufficient  for  our  needs.  So 
then,  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  an  ex- 
change of  information  and  views  which  will 
ultimately  lead  to  improved  services  through 
the  coordination  of  our  programs. 

Mr.  Patterson  has  taken  steps  to  promote 
this  coordination.  He  has  attended  our  home 
teacher  conference  meetings  where  he  has 
thrown  out  a  challenge  for  improved  liaison 
between  library  and  teacher  services.  Now,  he 
has  invited  representatives  of  these  confer- 
ence groups  to  deliberate  with  you  at  your 
Sectional  Group  meeting.  Together,  we  should 
be  able  to  come  up  with  a  number  of  fresh, 
constructive  ideas. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  throughout  our 
nation  have  a  uniform  service  with  specific 
and  rather  routine  duties.  In  our  Mid-Western 
states,  and  I  believe  this  is  also  true  through- 
out our  nation,  the  duties  of  our  home  teach- 
ers vary  from  actual  assignments  for  teach- 
ing Braille  to  full  responsibility  for  adjust- 
ment, which  may  include  instructions  in  typ- 
ing, home-making,  gardening,  Braille,  crafts, 
cane  technique;  and,  added  to  this,  commu- 
nity integration,  visiting  children  of  preschool 
age,  and  conducting  exhibits  and  sales.  This 
difference  in  scope  of  agency  service  has  con- 
siderable bearing  on  the  amount  of  follow-up 
work  some  of  our  teachers  may  be  privileged 
to  do. 


Visually  handicapped. 


But,  assuming  that  she  may  follow  through, 
she  can  facilitate  library  service  by  (a)  ap- 
praising home  conditions  before  recommend- 
ing library  service.  If  the  home  is  dirty  and 
it  is  apparent  that  books  will  not  be  given 
proper  care,  a  periodical  may  fill  the  reader's 
need.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  have  a 
wide  choice  of  good  periodicals,  (b)  If  the 
teacher  finds  home  conditions  favorable,  she 
will  tell  her  client  of  the  service  offered  by 
the  library,  (c)  She  will  help  her  client  fill  out 
a  talking  book  agreement  form;  and  if  neces- 
sary, return  the  executed  form  to  the  lend- 
ing agency,  (d)  She  will  encourage  her  client 
to  check  the  titles  of  her  choice  of  books  in 
the  library  catalog.  With  this,  the  teacher 
should  send  a  short  paragraph  giving  back- 
ground and  other  pertinent  information  about 
the  reader,  (e)  She  may  enlist  volunteer  serv- 
ice for  the  return  of  books  or  records  to  the 
post  office  when  the  reader  is  unable  to  do 
this,  (f)  It  is  highly  important  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  the  operation  and  care  of  talking 
book  machines  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
machines  arrive  at  the  client's  home.  The 
teacher  will  then  (i)  caution  the  reader  against 
the  use  of  talking  book  needles  not  approved 
by  the  library.  (2)  She  will  inform  the  new 
reader  that  free  talking  book  repair  service  is 
available.  (3)  Encourage  prompt  return  of 
book  or  records  to  the  library. 

This  will  be  an  opportune  time  to  intro- 
duce the  "Braille  Book  Review"  and  "Talking 
Book  Topics",  as  they  stimulate  interest  in 
reading. 

The  teacher  is  able  to  direct  the  return 
of  books,  records,  or  talking  book  machines 
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to  the  library  or  lending  agency  after  decease 
of  reader. 

Realizing  the  many  thoughtful  and  untir- 
ing efforts  of  our  librarians,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation: 
(a)  That  librarians  report  their  problems  with 
readers  to  the  agency  employing  home  teach- 
ers or  directly  to  the  teacher.  This  could  in- 
clude the  reader's  need  for  additional  home 
teaching  service,  (b)  That  substitutions  be 
carefully  selected  when  requested  books  are 
not  available,  (c)  That  a  special  catalog  be 
compiled  and  made  available  to  college  stu- 
dents. This  could  include  material  transcribed 
by  volunteer  workers,  (d)  That  notice  regard- 
ing delinquent  books  be  sent  to  the  teachers 
before  discontinuing  service,  (e)  Replacement 
of  damaged  books  or  records,  (f)  That  only 
canvas  wrappings  be  used  for  mailing  books, 
(g)  That  readers  be  cautioned  annually  in  all 
Braille  magazines  to  use  only  approved  talk- 
ing book  needles,  (h)  That  postal  regulations 
be  revised  to  require  mail  trucks  to  pick  up 
books  or  talking  book  records  at  mail  boxes. 
Now  here  we  come  with  a  problem  which 
you  have  heard  before.  This  matter  was  thor- 
oughly   discussed    following    Mr.    Patterson's 


paper  at  our  April  Conference  meeting  in 
Little  Rock.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  complaint 
which  has  been  brought  to  our  home  teachers, 
and  I  present  it  to  you  as  a  request  suggestion 
— readers  object  to  hearing  profane  language 
on  talking  book  records  even  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  object  to  reading  such  language 
in  braille.  I  am  aware  of  the  seeming  imprac- 
ticability of  this  suggestion;  but  could  books, 
or  better  still,  catalogs  be  marked  in  this  re- 
gard? 

Miss  McDonald  of  our  St.  Louis  Regional 
Library  has  recently  introduced  a  new  method 
of  marking  talking  book  address  cards.  She 
has  punched  an  elongated  oval  to  the  left  of 
the  reader's  name.  Naturally,  when  the  card 
is  reversed  and  the  carton  is  ready  to  return 
to  the  library,  the  oval  is  on  the  right  side. 
This  should  eliminate  the  disappointments 
experienced  when  books  are  returned  to  read- 
ers from  their  local  post  office. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Miss  Mc- 
Donald has  been  invited  to  conduct  a  library 
"jam  session"  at  our  next  home  teacher's  staff 
meeting.  This  invitation  is  an  early  result  of 
your  planned  Sectional  Group  program. 


A  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  BETWEEN  THE  HOME  TEACHER 
AND  THE  LIBRARIAN 

*  DONALD  W.  PERRY,  Executive  Secretary 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


I  believe  our  first  thought  should  always 
be:  How  we  can  best  serve  the  visually  handi- 
capped of  our  State?  When  professional  work- 
ers have  service  to  the  client  uppermost  in 
mind,  it  is  easy  to  develop  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  all  other  agencies.  If  we  then  ad- 
mit that  all  agencies  want  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  will  give  a  maximum  of  service 
to  the  client,  what  are  some  of  the  ways  we 
can  give  the  blind  person  the  best  type  of 
program  in  respect  to  his  Braille  and  talking 
book  reading. 

In  many  of  our  states,  one  agency  has  been 
given  the  responsibility  of  distributing  the 
Talking  Book  Machine,  while  still  another 
agency,  or  Library,  will  handle  the  records. 
Each  of  us  can  do  his  respective  job  without 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


paying  much  attention  to  the  other,  and 
things  will  go  along  without  much  problem 
but  the  client  will  not  get  much  from  his 
Talking  Books  and  will  not  do  much  with  his 
Braille.  The  Home  Teacher,  who  in  most 
cases  will  be  employed  by  the  agency  dis- 
tributing Talking  Book  Machines,  should  also 
have  a  close  relationship  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  records.  If  this  relation  is  not  affected 
by  the  state  law,  then  there  should  be  steps 
taken  to  achieve  a  close  working  program  be- 
tween the  agencies  involved.  We  have  in  Utah 
such  a  cooperative  program  between  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Staff  of  our 
Library.  We  feel  that  with  the  close  working 
program  we  have,  we  are  making  it  possible 
for  our  clients  to  enjoy  their  reading,  and 
by  the  fact   that  we  help   them  enjoy  their 
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reading,  more  of  the  blind  keep  their  machines 
and  use  them  more  extensively. 

If  I  may,  I  will  get  more  personal  and  tell 
you  some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  achieve 
a  program  that  we  believe  is  giving  expanded 
service  to  the  adult  blind  of  Utah.  We  have 
six  full  time  Home  Teachers  and  one  work- 
ing part  time  in  a  State  of  approximately 
700,000  so  that  I  believe  we  can  say  that  there 
are  more  teachers  per  capita  than  in  any 
other  state.  Because  of  this  fact,  we  have  a 
very  good  coverage  of  our  blind  population. 
Soon  after  I  assumed  the  job  as  Director  of 
the  Utah.  Commission  for  the  Blind,  I  held 
a  staff  meeting.  I  felt  it  would  be  an  ideal 
time  to  invite  Mrs.  Whittier,  who  is  the  head 
Librarian  of  the  Talking  Book  Library,  to 
meet  with  us  to  try  to  develop  a  more  closely 
knit  program  with  respect  to  the  Talking  Book 
and  Braille  distribution  in  our  State.  I  felt  that 
the  Home  Teacher  should  have  more  knowl- 
edge pertaining  to  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  the  Blind  person  about  the  securing  of 
records,  how  to  handle  the  Talking  Book  Ma- 
chine, how  to  care  for  the  needles,  and  such 
general  information.  In  that  first  meeting  we 
spent  approximately  four  hours  discussing 
these  problems,  and  found  the  results  most 
gratifying.  We  now  spend  some  time  at  L'Cery 
staff  conference  on  this  problem,  feeling  that 
the  results  to  be  gained  are  very  beneficial  to 
the  blind  readers.  As  a  result  of  four  years 
cooperation  between  the  Home  Teachers  and 
the  Librarian,  we  have  now  a  program  which 
we  feel  is  helping  the  blind  of  our  State  by 
giving  them  added  service. 

Also  at  our  staff  conference  we  have  Mr. 
Gibson,  one  of  our  teachers  who  is  also  in 
charge  of  our  Talking  Book  distribution,  give 
the  other  teachers  information  about  the 
Talking  Book  Machine.  This  information  in- 
cludes instruction  pertaining  the  operation  of 
the  various  types  of  machines  and  information 
pertaining  to  the  proper  handling  of  this 
equipment.  I  believe  that  each  teacher  must 
know  how  to  change  the  various  types  of 
needles,  which  machine  has  the  permanent 
type  needle,  which  machine  will  best  play 
sound  scriber  records,  which  has  an  earphone 
jack  and  all  such  general  information.  Each 


of  our  teachers  has  a  general  review  in  this 
area  approximately  once  a  year.  We  know 
that  this  type  of  planning  has  improved  our 
program,  and  by  so  doing  has  brought  much 
benefit  to  the  blind  Talking  Book  reader.  We 
intend  to  continue  this  program  of  giving  our 
workers  increased  knowledge  of  the  technical 
features  of  the  machines  as  new  models  come 
out,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  older  machines, 
so  that  this  information  can  be  transmitted 
to  the  blind  reader. 

As  a  result  of  our  meetings  with  the  Li- 
brarian, our  teachers  are  getting  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  books  in  Braille  and  also  the 
Talking  Books  which  are  available.  Working 
together  with  the  library,  we  have  prepared 
what  we  call  a  check  list.  Each  teacher  has  I 
some  of  these  with  her  at  all  times.  These 
mimeograph  lists  contain  the  titles  of  many 
popular  books,  which  are  grouped  into  dif-  ■ 
ferent  sections  according  to  the  character  of  r 
the  material.  By  going  over  these  lists  with 
the  blind  person,  the  teacher  is  able  to  check 
many  titles  in  which  the  blind  person  seems 
to  be  interested.  Then  the  lists  are  given  to 
the  Librarian  to  assist  her  in  sending  material 
to  the  client  that  will  be  interesting  to  him. 
We  feel  that  this  cooperative  effort  between 
the  Librarian  and  the  Teacher  is  paying  divi- 
dends to  the  reader.  When  Talking  Books  are 
placed  with  the  blind  clients,  the  Librarian 
is  always  given  the  serial  number  so  that  she 
will  know  the  type  of  records  that  can  be 
played  on  the  machine.  Changes  of  addresses 
are  exchanged  between  the  two  agencies,  and 
many  other  routine  matters  are  taken  care  of 
between  the  Librarian  and  the  Staff  of  the 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  program  is  help- 
ing in  many,  many  ways,  and  we  know  that 
our  teachers  are  more  able  to  give  better  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  their  students  in  select- 
ing reading  materials.  I  do  not  claim  our 
program  to  be  perfect,  as  I  do  not  think  any 
program  can  reach  this  point.  But  I  do  feel 
that  we  are  giving  good  service  to  our  read- 
ers, and  we  are  working  toward,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward,  a  more  closely  knit  co- 
operative program  between  the  Home  Teacher 
and  the  Library  in  our  State. 
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CANADA'S  LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 
AS  THE  HOME  TEACHER  KNOWS  IT 

*  LOUISE  D.  COWAN,  Ontario  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching 


The  Canadian  National 
Toronto, 

Before  taking  up  my  assignment,  I  should 
like  to  refer  a  suggestion  from  the  Canadian 
Home  Teachers  to  this  meeting  and  probably 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
particular.  There  has  been  favourable  com- 
ment about  the  music  catalogue  compiled,  I 
believe,  by  the  Western  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  and  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Our  Canadian 
teachers  would  like  to  have  a  similar  cata- 
logue in  Braille  listing  all  the  Braille  and 
Moon  Type  periodicals,  indicating  the  grade 
of  Braille  or  Moon,  the  subscription  rate,  the 
address  of  the  publisher  and  some  mention  of 
the  contents.  Since  we  are  in  a  periodical  and 
digest  age,  the  teachers  would  like  to  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  blind  readers  what  is  available 
to  them  in  short  stories  and  current  articles. 
Perhaps  the  American  Home  Teachers  would 
endorse  our  interest  in  such  a  catalogue. 

The  Library  Service: 

Although  Canada  has  an  area  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  United  States,  our  popula- 
tion is  scarcely  fifteen  million  and  our  regis- 
tered blind  population  but  21,000  which 
means  that  we  do  not  have  the  large  concen- 
trations of  blind  people  such  as  may  be  found 
in  New  York  or  Chicago.  We  have  found, 
therefore,  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  extend 
reading  service  to  blind  Canadians  from  one 
centrally-located  library.  This  library  is  a 
function  of  a  private  service  agency.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  it  is  situated  in  Toronto.  From  Toronto 
last  year,  17,342  embossed  volumes  and  590,459 
Talking  Book  records  travelled,  post  free,  by 
rail,  boat  and  air  to  blind  readers.  Readers  in 
our  newest  province,  Newfoundland,  2,000 
miles  from  the  library,  and  readers  on  our 
West  coast,  3,000  miles  distant  from  Toronto, 
as  well  as  readers  at  intermediate  points  and 
as  far  north  as  Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon, 
are  all  served  from  the  library. 

The  Talking  Books  are  packed  and  shipped 
in    the   standard   boxes   with    reversible   ad- 
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Institute  for  the  Blind 
Ontario 

dressed  labels.  The  embossed  books  are 
strapped  in  canvas  wrappers.  One  end  of  the 
wrapper  bears  the  reader's  address  and  when 
the  book  is  leaving  the  library,  this  end  over- 
laps the  end  bearing  the  library  return  ad- 
dress which  the  reader  will  expose  when  he 
re-parcels  the  books.  The  library  sends  out 
at  least  two  boxes  or  wrappers  of  books  to  a 
new  reader  at  the  outset  and  the  reader  is  in- 
structed to  return  one  package  as  soon  as  he 
is  finished  with  it  so  that  the  library,  when 
the  book  is  received,  may  send  out  a  third 
package  which  is  usually  received  while  the 
reader  is  still  busy  with  the  second.  People 
who  read  much  or  who  are  remote  receive  two 
or  more  packages  at  a  time.  I  can  remember 
on  summer  holidays  from  school  that  though 
I  read  a  good  deal,  I  rarely  waited  for  my 
books  to  arrive. 

The  primary  function  of  the  library  is  the 
lending  of  books.  Talking  Book  machines,  for 
instance,  are  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
librarian.  The  machines  are  lent  and  de- 
livered by  our  social  workers  and  field  secre- 
taries. (The  field  secretary  is  responsible  for 
case  work  and  fund  raising  in  the  counties 
and  districts  and  is  also  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  C.N.I.B.  services — including  library 
service — available  to  blind  people.)  In  addi- 
tion to  lending  books  the  library  does,  how- 
ever, provide  two  additional  services. 

1.  The  Chief  Librarian  supervises  volun- 
teer readers  for  SoundScriber  recordings  for 
students.  This  is  a  relatively  new  service  but 
during  the  past  year  the  library  has  supplied 
2,700  SoundScriber  recordings.  Also  in  the 
field  of  transcription,  the  Chief  Librarian  ar- 
ranges  for  Braille  music  to   be   transcribed. 

2.  The  Chief  Librarian  edits  and  supervises 
the  stereotyping  and  pressing  of  a  Braille  di- 
gest-type magazine.  The  Braille  Courier.  This 
magazine  with  a  current  event  supplement 
and  a  recipe  pamphlet,  goes  out  ten  times  a 
year,  free,  to  700  blind  Canadians  who  request 
it. 

How  does  the  Home  Teacher  participate  in 
the  library  service? — not  in  the  library  itself; 
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not  with  the  distribution  or  maintenance  of 
Talking  Book  machines.  She  does  nevertheless 
have  a  part.  Through  teaching  Braille  and 
restoring  pupils'  confidence  and  interest  in 
living,  she  assists  many  people  to  make  use  of 
the  embossed  books  and/or  Talking  Book 
service  of  the  library. 

When  therefore,  I  received  from  Mr.  Pat- 
terson the  invitation  to  talk  to  this  group  this 
afternoon,  I  realized  that  I  could  not  speak 
with  any  authority  without  evidence  from  the 
teachers  in  the  field.  I  asked  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Canadian  Home  Teachers  to  send 
me  their  comments  and  suggestions.  Each 
wrote  in  praise  and  appreciation  of  the  li- 
brary service  but  they  also  sent  along  their 
recommendations. 

Comments  and  Suggestions: 

In  several  Canadian  provinces  (not  in  On- 
tario) the  Home  Teacher  works  with  the  pre- 
school blind  children  and  with  their  parents. 
One  teacher  strongly  represented  that  it 
would  be  helpful  if  records  for  very  young 
children — games  and  songs  and  stories — could 
be  borrowed  from  the  library. 

More  numerous  and  equally  vigorous  re- 
quests were  made  for  reading  material  for 
school-aged  children.  The  holidays  are  long 
and  many  children  experience  loneliness  while 
away  from  their  chums  and  school  activities. 
They  would  like  to  read  and  so  would  the 
children  who,  because  of  other  handicaps  be- 
sides blindness,  cannot  attend  residential  or 
day  classes.  It  is  when  people  are  young  that 
they  learn  good  reading  habits.  It  is  the 
period  when  they  have  time  to  fill  their  minds 
and  to  stimulate  their  imagination  with  facts 
and  fun  and  excitement  and  pathos  which 
are  naturally  and  pleasurably  absorbed  from 
good  books.  In  this  day  when  the  trend  is  to 
television  and  to  visual  aids  in  education, 
blind  children  must  be  encouraged  more  than 
ever  before  to  keep  abreast  with  their  fel- 
lows. To  compensate  for  their  inability  to  see, 
they  should  read  more  and  more.  We  should 
therefore  like  to  have  a  children's  library 
stocked,  well-stocked,  with  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Book  titles.  Small,  interesting  books  for 
the  little  folk  and  tales  of  adventure,  novels, 
science,  how-to-do-it  books  for  the  older 
ones.  Such  books  are  already  available  in 
Braille  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  and  on  discs  from  the  American 


Foundation  for  the  Blind.  We  should  like  to 
have  a  wide  selection  of  these  books  circulat- 
ing from  our  library  to  the  young  people 
everywhere  in  Canada. 

The  catalogues  of  Talking  Books  and  em- 
bossed books  for  adults  are  excellent.  Teach- 
ers wish,  however,  that  there  could  be  more 
one  volume  books  or  short  stories  so  that  the 
new,  slow  reader  could  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning. 

Braille  Reading: 

One  teacher  always  helps  her  Braille  pupils 
learn  to  use  the  Braille  catalogues.  The  in- 
troductory pages  containing  library  regula- 
tions are  used  as  a  reading  assignment.  An- 
other teacher  helps  her  Braille  students  until 
they  have  completed  their  first  library  book.  ; 
Other  teachers  introduce  their  pupils  to  well- 
embossed  Braille  magazines.  They  often  use 
our  own  Braille  Courier  because  it  has  no 
capital  signs  or  italic  signs  to  complicate  the 
Braille  and  because  the  articles  are  of  cur- 
rent interest  and  are  short.  Few  pupils  will 
persevere  with  Braille  if  the  teacher  leaves 
them  the  moment  they  have  read  the  last  « 
page  of  the  Grade  II  text.  They  need  support  I 
and  encouragement  until  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  reading  rewards  the  effort 
and  concentration  necessary. 

Moon  Reading: 

The  majority  of  the  Canadian  Home 
Teachers  recognize  that  Moon  Type  still  has 
a  place  for  elderly  people  and  for  disturbed 
younger  people  who  may  later  learn  Braille. 
These  people  are  surprised  to  find,  as  are 
their  teachers,  that  the  library's  Moon  cata- 
logue is  fairly  extensive.  Often,  however,  a 
magazine  meets  the  reader's  needs.  The  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine  has  interesting  contents  but  the 
size  of  the  embossed  letters  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  paper  makes  it  unsatisfactory  for 
beginners.  The  Light  of  the  Moon  in  Grade 
I  and  the  Moon  Magazine  in  Grade  II 
(R.N.I.B.  publications)  are  excellent  material 
for  new  readers. 

Talking  Book  Reading: 

The  teachers  find  that  there  are  several 
problems  that  are  common  to  Talking  Book 
readers. 

1.  Many  pupils  have  no  one  to  make  out 
the  fifty-book  list  for  the  library.  It  is  a  time- 
consuming  task  for  busy  people  and  the  blind 
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person  hesitates  to  ask  for  extras.  Their  es- 
sential needs,  they  feel,  are  aheady  too  great 
a  burden  for  their  friends  and  family.  Some- 
times the  teacher  is  able  to  find  a  volunteer 
to  help  with  the  list  but  more  often  she  and 
her  guide  together  help  the  client  select  and 
list  the  books.  The  blind  people  who  do  not 
have  a  teacher  visiting  them  are  often  respon- 
sible for  delaying  the  initiation  of  library  serv- 
ice themselves  because  they  are  slow  in  send- 
ing in  a  list  of  books. 

2.  Older  or  unwell  people  sometimes  dis- 
continue library  service  because  they  cannot 
carry  the  heavy,  bulky  boxes  of  records  to  the 
parcel  box  or  post  office.  A  number  of  this 
group  pay  money  which  they  cannot  easily 
spare  to  neighbour  children  to  post  the  books 
for  them.  In  villages,  towns  and  cities,  possibly 
not  in  rural  areas.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides 
or  other  young  peoples'  associations  might  be 
pleased  to  be  invited  to  look  after  the  mail- 
ing of  Talking  Books  for  blind  people. 

3.  Records  are  often  scratched  and  in  poor 
condition.  Some  teachers  have  wondered  if  a 
"check"  card  might  be  enclosed  in  each  box 
of  records  so  that  the  reader  could  easily  in- 
dicate the  record  or  records  he  found  to  be 
defective.  He  would  like  to  pass  the  informa- 
tion on  to  the  library  but  it  is  not  convenient 
or  possible  for  many  readers  to  write  letters 
and  all  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  procrastinate 


about  letters  which  are  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. A  "check"  card  would  surely  assist  the 
people  in  the  library  whose  task  it  is  to  clean 
and  sort  the  records  when  they  are  returned. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
teachers  help  the  pupils  to  understand  how  to 
care  for  the  records  themselves  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  read  and  return  them  promptly 
in  order  to  keep  the  books  circulating. 

These  then  are  the  remarks  which  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
without  exception  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
library  service.  They  benefit  from  it  person- 
ally and  they  rejoice  in  knowing  the  happi- 
ness it  brings  to  the  hundreds  of  blind  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  work.  They  have  also 
raised  a  number  of  problems  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  ready  answers  but  to  which, 
as  time  and  experience  have  shown,  there  are 
not  ready  solutions.  They  make  a  strong  plea 
for  a  junior  library  so  that  this  source  of  hap- 
piness may  be  extended  to  young  blind  Ca- 
nadians. It  is  our  hope  that  the  librarians 
and  publishers  here  assembled  who  have  de- 
veloped to  its  present  high  standards  the  li- 
brary services  to  the  blind  on  the  continent, 
will  receive  from  the  Home  Teachers  these 
considerations  and  will  give  answers  to  them 
in  the  light  of  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. 


A  READER'S  AND  HOME  TEACHER'S  VIEW 
OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  GRETTA  GRIFFIS,  Home  Teacher 

State  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Portland,  Maine 


Before  getting  into  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
meat  of  this  paper,  I  do  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  compliment  those  on  the  staffs 
of  the  libraries  serving  all  of  us  visually  handi- 
capped readers.  Throughout  many,  many 
years  of  contact  with  a  number  of  these  li- 
braries, I  have  had  predominately  pleasant  ex- 
periences, so  much  so  that  I  have  found  it 
difficult  to  make  suggestions  for  change  or 
improvement.  I  feel  sure  that  all  of  the  thou- 
sands of  users  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind 
will  want  me,  not  only  to  thank  you  respon- 
sible for  the  library  service  for  myself,  but 
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to  be  their  spokesman  in  thanking  you  for 
them. 

May  I  also  express  my  full  awareness  that 
often  this  service  is  maintained  in  the  fact  of 
serious  budgetary  and  personnel  limitations 
which  prevent  the  directors  from  carrying  out 
the  sort  of  program  most  helpful  to  all  read- 
ers. It  is  easy  to  imagine  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  bother  us  resulting  from  these 
two  unavoidable  limitations. 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  more  light 
reading  for  recording  and  putting  into  Braille 
has  been  a  gratifying  one.  I  read  for  relaxa- 
tion and  prefer  the  lighter  books.  Since  most 
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of  the  readers,  particularly  of  talking  books, 
are  among  the  older  citizens,  a  large  number 
of  whom,  like  me,  are  reading  for  relaxation, 
the  pleasantly  light  books  would  seem  to  be 
in  demand.  When  I  first  began  using  talking 
books,  it  sometimes  seemed  to  me  the  list  of 
possible  books  looked  too  much  like  one  for 
college  book  reports. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  I  do  not  feel  the 
literary  classics  should  be  among  the  titles 
because  they  most  assuredly  should.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  readers  like  the  very  fine  elderly 
man  with  whom  I  talked  the  other  day.  He 
came  into  my  office  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  another  couple.  The  four  happily  retired 
people  had  spent  the  winter  in  the  south  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  couples,  and  now  had 
come  north  to  spend  the  summer  so  the  south- 
ern couple  might  be  near  friends  from  his 
section.  They  all  beamed  as  they  told  me  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  listening  to  the  talk- 
ing books  together  during  the  past  winter. 
They  had  enjoyed  the  Zane  Grey  books  so 
much. 

I  am  going  to  express  any  negative  feelings 
I  may  have  relative  to  the  library  service  with 
the  knowledge  that  these  problems  are  recog- 
nized by  those  in  charge  of  the  library  pro- 
gram. I  can  very  well  imagine  much  could  be 
done  to  overcome  these  problems  if  there 
were  not  the  shortage  of  money  and  staff.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  I  have  anything  new  to 
add  here,  but  these  are  some  points  which 
might  well  be  considered. 

There  are  the  records  which  come  to  read- 
ers so  scratched  we  are  not  always  able  to  un- 
derstand what  is  being  read.  This  is  a  most 
frustrating  experience,  believe  me.  Replace- 
ment of  broken  and  scratched  records  is  prob- 
ably quite  a  problem,  but  might  it  not  be 
possible  when  determining  the  number  of 
recordings  of  a  book  to  be  made  to  plan  ex- 
tras for  replacement?  As  I  understand  making 
the  master  records  is  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  procedure  might  not  the  masters  from 
which  talking  books  are  pressed,  be  saved? 
Then  new  records  could  be  made  when  neces- 
sary. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  newly  blinded  reader 
called,  quite  distressed  because  her  talking 
book  machine  was  not  working  properly.  She 
thought  it  might  be  the  needle  and  had  writ- 
ten the  library  for  a  new  one,  but  when  it 
came,  she  still  could  not  play  the  book  satis- 


factorily. When  I  looked  the  situation  over, 
I  discovered  there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  machine  or  the  needle.  She  had  a  very 
bad  set  of  records.  There  was  a  large  piece 
out  of  at  least  one  record.  This  would  be  a 
discouraging  experience  for  anyone,  but  for 
a  new  reader  it  was  particularly  bad.  Perhaps 
I  am  being  a  bit  harsh,  but  it  does  seem  as  if 
that  box  of  records  never  should  have  been 
sent  out.  It  should  have  been  more  carefully 
checked  before  leaving  the  library.  A  box  of 
books  of  records  in  that  condition  might  bet- 
ter be  taken  from  circulation. 

I  also  have  known  of  times  when  records 
have  been  missing  from  the  box  or  duplicate 
records  have  been  sent  out  in  one  box.  I 
often  wish  if  records  must  be  sent  out  of  order 
that  there  might  be  some  way  of  getting  them 
to  Braille  readers.  The  non-Braille  reader  has 
a  dreadful  time  when  this  happens  to  him. 

I  have  not  made  as  constant  use  of  the  li- 
brary service  as  some,  so  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience of  having  the  same  book  sent  to  me 
repeatedly.  Last  week  I  called  on  a  man  to 
whom  having  the  talking  books  is  of  great 
importance.  He  is  a  lonely  person,  feeling 
quite  keenly  that  he  is  cut  off  from  the  world. 
The  previous  day  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  depressed.  Two  new  talking  books 
were  delivered,  and  he  felt  they  would  help 
him,  but  when  he  opened  them  he  discovered 
one  book  had  been  sent  to  him  twice  before 
and  the  other  was  so  hopelessly  out  of  order 
that,  since  he  could  not  read  Braille,  he 
could  not  rearrange  it  by  himself.  Surely 
there  is  some  way  a  record  could  be  kept  of 
what  books  have  been  sent  to  a  reader. 

Recently  I  have  become  a  new  borrower 
from  one  of  the  regional  libraries.  I  was  sent 
a  thick  catalogue  of  book  titles  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  I  choose  twenty-five 
titles  from  this  book  and  send  them  to  the 
library  so  that  something  might  be  known  of 
my  reading  interests.  I  simply  do  not  know 
one  person  who  has  either  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  sit  down  and  go  through  that 
catalogue.  On  the  basis  of  my  experience  with 
talking  book  readers,  only  a  very  few  of  them 
are  any  more  fortunate  than  I  in  having  some- 
one to  read  this  list  of  books. 

Probably  such  catalogues  should  be  avail- 
able for  those  who  would  like  them;  but  I 
should  like  to  suggest  what  to  me  would  be 
a  much  more  simple  way  for  the  reader  to 
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give  the  library  a  clear  idea  o£  the  kind  of 
reading  he  prefers. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  librarian  in  each  re- 
gional library,  and  when  possible,  the  rest 
of  the  staff,  learn  to  know  the  reader  per- 
sonally. I  can  hear  the  gasps  of  amazement  at 
such  a  suggestion,  and  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  problems  in  this  area.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  done  through  the  home  teacher,  who,  un- 
der many  programs,  knows  more  readers  than 
anyone  else.  Home  teachers  could  perhaps 
arrange  get-togethers  of  readers  at  which  the 
librarian  could  meet  them.  Readers  also  could 
be  encouraged  to  visit  the  library,  at  which 
time  the  librarian  could  learn  something 
which  would  give  a  clue  to  reading  interests. 
As  a  library  user,  the  plan  which  seems 
most  feasible  to  me,  is  a  short  list  of  items  to 
be  checked  by  the  new  reader;  with  this  in- 
formation, an  alert,  interested  librarian  could 
be  most  helpful  in  selecting  books  which 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  reader's  interest. 
This  list  could  be  filled  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  might  be  sent  in  with  the  talking 
book  form  to  be  forwarded  to  the  library. 
Perhaps  this  information  check  list  might  be 
discussed  by  the  home  teacher  when  she  made 
a  call  after  the  delivery  of  the  machine.  In- 
cidently,  I  feel  strongly  such  a  visit  is  of  ut- 
most importance  and  do  hope  some  home 
teacher  will  be  asked  to  write  an  entire  paper 
related  to  this  subject. 

The  following  items  might  be  included  on 
the  check  list:  Sex,  age,  employment,  educa- 
tion, religion,  duration  of  blindness  and  fields 
of  reading  interest.  Such  fields  might  be  light 
fiction,  westerns,  detective  and  mystery  stories, 
heavy  fiction,  religious  fiction,  books  on  re- 
ligion, biography,  travel,  history,  science,  na- 
ture, poetry,  drama  and  books  on  blindness. 
Along  with  the  check  list  the  reader  could 
submit  titles  or  authors  which  particularly 
appeal  to  him. 

I  feel  sure  this  check  list  is  only  a  rough 
sketch  of  what  a  committee  might  develop, 
but  with  such  information  a  sensitive  librar- 
ian could  do  a  far  better  job  of  choosing  books 


for  the  reader;  yet  the  reader  would  still  be 
free  to  state  preferences  should  he  care  to. 

When  a  reader  does  state  preferences,  the 
librarian  should  do  his  very  best  to  see  to  it 
they  are  followed.  None  of  us  library  users 
is  naive  enough  to  think  the  book  for  which 
he  asks  is  always  going  to  be  in  the  library. 
We  all  know  of  the  many  reasons  why  it  is 
not.  However,  it  does  not  take  a  very  well 
trained  librarian  to  pick  up  the  type  of  books 
for  which  the  reader  is  asking  and  when  sub- 
stitutions are  to  be  made,  to  stick  as  closely 
to  type  as  possible 

One  reader  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  she  liked  to  get  books  which  are  on  the 
best  seller  lists.  She  religiously  checks  the 
latest  information  coming  out  relative  to  the 
new  recordings  and  sends  the  library  a  list 
of  at  least  three  and  sometimes  five  or  six. 
Yet  she  often  gets  books  which  have  been  on 
records  for  years  and  years. 

As  an  outsider  I  know  little  about  the 
training  of  the  staffs  in  the  regional  libraries 
supplying  books  to  blind  readers,  but  I  have 
wondered  if  it  might  not  be  a  constructive 
move  to  require  that  as  many  members  of  the 
staff  as  possible  be  trained  librarians  or  at 
least  take  in-service  training  courses.  Since 
this  is  deemed  important  by  libraries  serving 
the  general  public,  isn't  it  equally  important 
in  libraries  for  the  blind? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  I  hope  I 
have  not  seemed  too  negative  in  my  comments 
and  suggestions  because  in  the  main  my  feel- 
ing toward  our  libraries  is  not  of  this  nature. 
Until  the  past  few  months  I  have  lived  for 
a  number  of  years  where  I  could  reach  one  re- 
gional library  by  'phone.  I  wish  I  might  have 
the  time  to  tell  something  of  the  innumerable 
fine  contact  I  had,  both  for  my  own  reading 
and  as  a  home  teacher,  helping  other  new  or 
elderly  readers.  The  contact  with  this  library 
is  one  of  my  pleasant  memories  among  a  large 
number  of  such  happy  memories  of  my  stay  in 
that  particular  area.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if 
other  readers  were  to  speak  they  would  say 
the  same  for  their  libraries. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM  TO  THE 

OVERALL  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AND  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  BLIND  PERSON 

*  P.  E.  STOLLERY,  Special  Placement  Officer 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


As  I  address  myself  to  this  feature  of  our 
general  topic  I  find  myself  speaking  for  the 
Special  Placement  Agent  who  is  strategically 
and  ideally  situated  at  the  centre  of  personnel 
selection  and  referral.  From  this  position  he 
is  able  to  serve  the  best  interests  both  of  the 
Business  Enterprise  Programme  itself,  and 
the  individual  blind  person  presenting  him- 
self for  employment. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  not 
only  to  the  B.E.P.,  but  also  to  the  total  or- 
ganization, when  it  is  a  fully  mobilized  multi- 
service system  such  as  our  own,  is  easily  com- 
prehensible. It  permits  throughout  a  high 
level  of  personnel  selection.  It  enables  the 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  and  constantly  high 
standard  of  performance  and  public  relations. 
Finally  it  makes  possible  the  conservation  of 
manpower  and  material  resources  by  co-opera- 
tive integration  instead  of  encouraging  the 
duplication  and  isolation  that  frequently  pro- 
ceeds from  competing  systems. 

More  specifically,  however,  the  value  of  a 
B.E.P.  lies  in  its  many  opportunities,  and  its 
strong  appeal  to  those  applicants  for  employ- 
ment who  believe  that  they  possess  some  na- 
tural aptitude  and  qualification  for  com- 
mercial affairs.  Furthermore,  as  rehabilitation 
is  a  creative  process  developing  talents  as  well 
as  utilizing  them,  it  enables  those  without 
special  leanings,  but  with  other  favoring 
characteristics  to  be  fitted  into  a  diversified, 
and  realistically  supervised  Business  Enter- 
prise Programme. 

The  programme  itself  must  be  under  con- 
stant examination  for  improvement  and  en- 
largement so  that  it  will  not  fall  behind  the 
requirements  of  a  changing  world.  More  and 
more  the  realization  is  being  borne  in  upon 
us  that  this  is  not  only  the  age  of  the  atom, 
but  also  the  age  of  automation  which  is  re- 
moving many  former  manual  operations  from 
our  reach  or  competition.  Even  our  current 
B.E.P.  must  not  trust  too  firmly  in  the  per- 
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manence  of  present  operations.  Register  cir- 
cuits, and  electron  tubes  do  not  refresh  them- 
selves on  coffee  and  doughnuts.  Nor  do  bat- 
teries of  co-ordinated,  integrated,  activated, 
self-lubricated,  eviscerated  robots  obtain  any 
of  their  power  from  good  old  meat  and  po- 
tatoes. Such  compulsive  pressures  of  mechani- 
zation can  only  be  met  by  the  development  of 
an  equally  imaginative  B.E.P.,  matched  by  the 
best  techniques  we  can  devise  for  the  selec- 
tion, preparation,  and  placement  of  our  avail- 
able personnel.  The  challenge  is  not  a  new 
one.  As  early  as  1890,  for  instance,  in  one 
Canadian  city,  a  group  of  blind  business  men 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  and  improvement  of 
new  and  present  business  enterprises.  Many 
of  their  ideas  might  be  well  worth  our  re- 
evaluation.  Successful  businesses  established  by 
present  day  blind  people  will,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gest further  possibilities.  All  in  all,  I  think 
we  can  agree  that  a  sound  B.E.P.  holds  a  very 
important  key  to  the  problems  of  our  modern 
times. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gramme for  three  sources  of  our  potential  per- 
sonnel. Briefly,  these  are:  the  school;  the  adult 
blind — or  as  Chevigny  &  Braverman  express 
it,  "the  adventitious  blind",  and  those  looking 
for  promotion,  or  job  transfer,  as  part  of  their 
career  adjustment. 

To  the  blind  boy  or  girl  still  at  school  the 
B.E.P.  is  as  fundamentally  important  as  is  that 
wider  choice  of  opportunity  to  his  sighted 
contemporaries.  Certain  of  the  student's  stud- 
ies and  much  of  his  private  reading,  will  take 
on  new  significance  as  he  recognizes  in  them 
the  special  tools  and  knowledge  important  to 
his  ambition.  Such  students  will  become  aware 
of  their  aptitudes  and  talents,  shape  their 
conduct  and  behaviour  to  standards  they  most 
admire,  and  even  check  up  on  their  personal 
idiocyncracies.  As  one  psychologist  urged,  "we 
must  change  the  peculiarities  of  our  imper- 
fections into  the  perfections  of  our  peculiari- 
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ties."  As  they  progress  they  will  cultivate  their 
leadership  ability,  and  measure  with  a  critical 
eye  the  salesmanship  and  public  relations 
'technique  of  those  already  in  the  field.  In 
short  they  will  work  consciously  toward  the 
realization  of  their  commercial  ambition. 

At  the  student  level  of  interest,  continuous 
highly  qualified  guidance  and  counselling 
should  be  available.  American  schools  which 
have  adopted  such  services,  have  proven  their 
value  by  the  more  directional  development 
and  improved  progress  of  students  seriously 
concerned  in  their  vocational  preparation. 
Guided  by  such  services  and  stimulated  by  a 
Business  Enterprise  Programme,  the  graduate 
students  leaving  school  will  be  well  on  the 
way  to  assured  success. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  value  of  a  good 
B.E.P.  to  the  adventitiously  blind  adult.  Fifty 
years  ago  employment  for  them  hardly  existed 
outside  the  sheltered  shop.  Here  were  to  be 
found,  as  well  as  the  seriously  handicapped, 
the  honor  graduate,  the  mature  crafstman,  or 
the  blinded  business  man,  compelled  "to  grunt 
and  sweat  a  weary  life,"  as  Shakespeare  says, 
grimly  plodding  through  the  miserable  fu- 
tility and  frustration  of  unsatisfying  work.  It 
was  not  rehabilitation,  as  we  now  know  it. 
The  blind  person  was  virtually  a  total  loss  to 
society.  Frequently  he  succumbed  to  deep 
and  embittering  resentments.  In  a  desperate 
bid  for  some  kind  of  independence  he  even 
preferred  the  beggar's  cup  to  the  sheltered 
shop  of  that  day.  Charles  Campbell,  coming 
from  England  in  1903  to  work  with  the  blind 
in  New  York,  took  note  of  this  situation.  Al- 
though he  did  not  found  a  B.E.P.  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  such  blind  people  could  be 
trained  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  their  own  so- 
ciety, they  could  also  be  trained,  and  adjusted, 
to  fill  a  competitive  place  in  normal  society. 
Until  he  proved  his  point,  however,  there  was 
simply  nothing  more  toward  which  these 
capable  blind  people  could  aspire. 

To-day  we  have  an  immensely  enriched  con- 
cept of  rehabilitation.  Dr.  Henry  Kessler,  who 
is  perhaps  the  foremost  authority  on  this  con- 
tinent, defines  it  as,  "the  organized  and  sys- 
tematic method  by  which  the  physical,  men- 
tal, and  vocational  powers  of  the  individual 
are  improved  to  the  point  where  he  can 
compete  with  equal  opportunity  with  the  so- 
called  non-handicapped."  Our  modern  serv- 
ices go  far  toward  achieving  this  end.  What 


is  more,  the  length  of  rehabilitation  time  is 
astonishingly  shortened.  To-day  recovery, 
both  physical,  and  mental,  together  with  full 
re-organization  and  adjustment,  can  often 
be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  months.  Add 
to  the  incentive  for  recovery  the  services  of  a 
sound  B.E.P.,  and  there  can  follow  such  a  full 
restoration  of  self  esteem,  economic  security, 
public  and  social  acceptance,  and  active,  pro- 
ductive citizenship,  that  life  is  hardly  less  sat- 
isfying for  the  handicapped  person  than  for 
the  so-called  non-handicapped  people  in  com- 
parable occupations. 

Careful  examination  of  the  applicant  be- 
fore referral  must,  of  course,  be  made.  As 
Kessler  says,  "it  is  a  mistake  to  install  handi- 
capped individuals  without  proper  selection; 
unfair  to  themselves,  to  their  associates,  and  to 
their  employer."  H.  A.  Overstreet  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  "to  try  to  develop  him  in  di- 
rection counter  to  his  major  strength  is  to 
condition  him  to  defeat."  Not  only  does  the 
trainee  suffer,  but  also  the  programme,  the 
organization,  and  the  entire  foundation  on 
which  it  rests.  Where  you  have  an  integrated 
system  of  co-operative  services,  however,  this 
risk  is  much  less  serious.  Successful  selection, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  rewarded  not  only 
within  the  orbit  of  the  occupation  itself,  but 
also  at  all  points  where  its  influence  touches. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  when  the  selectee 
goes  on  to  fulfil  some  higher  ambition,  either 
in  private  business  or  in  some  professional  ap- 
pointment within  our  own  service. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  group,  that 
steadfast,  and  career  conscious  segment  of  our 
people  who  are  already  successful,  but  enter- 
tain realizable  ambitions  for  a  still  more  grati- 
fying future. 

When  a  widely  diversified  B.E.P.  is  avail- 
able to  give  scope  to  growth,  we  fulfill  the 
creative  concept  of  our  service  by  developing 
his  latent  and  discoverable  powers  for  further 
advancement.  Rehabilitation  is  not  complete 
imtil  the  individual  has  reached  the  highest 
desired  expression  of  his  true  potentialities. 
These  potentialities  are  not  always  immedi- 
ately discernable.  An  individual  might  go 
through  several  stages  of  improving  employ- 
ments before  he  reaches  his  particular  opti- 
mum. What  is  important,  is  that  he  should 
not  feel  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  better- 
ment by  being  "stuck"  with  the  good  job  he 
is   doing   now.   Although   his   success   is   ad- 
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mittedly  important  not  only  to  himself,  but 
also  to  his  agency,  and  all  other  blind  people 
looking  to  his  good  works  to  improve  their 
own  expectations,  it  should  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  advancement.  That  way  we  would 
very  quickly  lose  the  regard  of  our  client, 
and  the  good  will  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
associates.  Promotion  is,  therefore  a  salutary 
means  of  satisfying  desires,  harnessing  new 
drives,  gaining  friends,  and  influencing  peo- 
ple. As  Overstreet,  himself  says,  "a  man  is  at 
his  best  when  he  is  doing  his  best  at  what  he 
can  do  best." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat 
that  the  value  of  a  Business  Enterprise  Pro- 
gramme to  general  employment,  and  to  the 
individual  blind  person  lies  in   the  massive 


contribution  it  is  making  to  our  overall  reha- 
bilitation. Without  the  B.E.P.  we  drop  one  of 
the  very  real  achievements  of  this  century. 
With  it  we  have  a  springboard  into  the  fu-. 
ture,  equal  to  the  demands  of  our  changing 
times.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  seek  a  more 
satisfying  career.  It  is  the  very  salvation  of 
those  who,  losing  sight,  but  rising  from  des- 
pair find  their  way  again  through  its  oppor- 
tunities to  a  normal,  useful,  and  optimal  life. 
Lastly,  it  encourages  the  ambition  of  the  stu- 
dent to  face  his  future  with  high  morale  and 
determination. 

To  close  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  the  changing  pressures  of 
our  time  a  strong  B.E.P.  continues  to  invite 
our  confidence  and  assure  our  progress. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PROGRESSIVE  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

DEPARTMENT  IN  A  WELL-INTEGRATED  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  A.  W.  SPARKS,  Supervisor,  Field  Services 

Ontario  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Public  Relations  and  Fund  Raising 

To  assess  values  with  the  terms  of  reference 
as  above  defined,  one  must  look  at  the  whole 
question  in  the  light  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  work  for  the  blind.  For  instance,  if 
one  had  asked  this  question  twenty  years  ago, 
the  answer  might  have  been  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  today;  even  ten  years  ago 
would  have  produced  a  quite  different  an- 
swer. This  implies  that  the  impact  of  ideas 
works  slowly  in  the  public  mind. 

It  would  seem  that  any  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  always  be  in  two  parts.  The  value 
of  a  progressive  enterprise  department  in  a 
well-integrated  program  for  the  blind  in  rela- 
tion to  public  relations  is  one  thing  and  the 
effect  is  immediate  in  its  positive  qualities.  In 
relation  to  fund  raising  it  still  is,  and  defi- 
nitely was  in  an  earlier  period,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent reaction,  in  that  it  did  not  promote 
sufficient  administration  to  adequately  loosen 
the  purse  strings,  thus  when  we  look  at  it  as 
the  placing,  training  and  establishing  of  blind 
persons  in  business  it  does  create  a  consider- 
able public  administration   for  the  self-reli- 
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ance  and  general  capacities  of  the  blind  per- 
son towards  his  own  rehabilitation.  This 
admiration  can  be  present  and  it  can  develop 
to  the  full  and  yet  the  Agency  which  has  pro- 
moted it  is  not  calculated  to  receive  anything 
but  scanty  benefit. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  blind  person  is  in 
business  and  apparently  earning  his  own  live- 
lihood obviates  any  necessity  for  any  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  contribute  anything  in 
the  nature  of  tangible  funds.  This  has  been 
too  often  our  experience;  more  particularly 
twenty  years  ago;  not  so  much  ten  years  ago; 
and  much  less  is  it  our  experience  today.  Thus 
the  Agency  entering  upon  business  ventures 
as  part  of  its  general  integration  must  be 
prepared  to  benefit  only  as  the  result  of  a 
long-run  period  which  allows  the  public  mind 
to  absorb  the  value  of  the  idea  and  to  cor- 
rectly appraise  it. 

The  staff  and  employees  of  one  industrial 
plant,  while  subscribing  willingly  to  other 
welfare  agencies,  did  not  allocate  any  of  their 
budget  to  our  Agency  for  the  blind  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  blind  person  was  operat- 
ing a  service  canteen  or  cafeteria  within  the 
plant.  Obviously  they  felt  they  were  doing  the 
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full  duty  of  man  towards  the  Agency  and  the 
rest  of  the  blind  people  by  giving  their  trade 
patronage  to  one  sightless  person.  We  have 
had  innumerable  experiences  of  this  kind. 
Door  to  door  sales  by  blind  persons  and  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  our  sheltered  shops 
have  produced  similar  reactions.  The  tend- 
ency has  been  for  people  to  feel  that  their 
total  obligation  is  filled  by  buying  an  article 
produced  by  blind  persons. 

Much  of  what  we  are  emphasizing  here  was 
in  the  past.  The  steady  development  of  the 
work  of  the  well-integrated  agency  and  a 
much  more  well-integrated  education  and 
publicity  program,  together  with  the  higher 
level  of  prosperity  of  the  general  public  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  gradually  broken 
down  the  barriers  and  have  served  to  reveal 
the  total  picture,  i.e.,  that  individual  blind 
persons  can  be  trained,  rehabilitated  and  put 
on  their  feet  in  business  due  to  the  work  of  a 
well-directed  agency  and  when  this  idea  not 
merely  dawns  on  people  but  becomes  well  es- 
tablished in  their  minds,  they  become  ready 
and  willing  to  accord  to  the  agency  their 
generous  support  in  an  immediate  and  tangi- 
ble manner  so  that  it  may  be  said  in  reference 


•  to  our  pioneering  days,  that  we  were  largely 
dependent  for  support  upon  the  more  highly 
informed  citizen,  the  larger  business  corpora- 
tions and  those  constructively  sympathetic 
persons  who  are  by  nature  philanthropic.  In 
other  words,  it  was  not  easy  to  broaden  our 
sources  of  support  to  include  the  total  mass 
of  the  population  as  it  is  today.  Therefore, 
to  answer  the  question  which  confronts  this 
panel,  everything  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  phrase  "a  well-integrated  agency"  or  just 
simply  "well-integrated"  as  contained  in  the 
tenns  of  reference. 

Value  of  any  part  of  the  undertaking 
must  be  a  reflection  of  the  value  of  the  whole. 
A  business  department,  yes;  a  public  relations 
department,  yes;  a  well-directed  fund  rais- 
ing department,  again  yes;  the  three  work- 
ing together  inseparably  and  becoming  vitally 
linked  in  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen, 
every  corporation  and  every  government.  Wel- 
fare activities  on  a  total  front  are  indivisible 
and  must  all  move  together  towards  an  ob- 
jective that  is  only  reached  when  it  is  able  to 
enter  into  the  sympathies  of  the  members  of 
public. 


VALUE  OF  RETAIL  SYSTEM  OF  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES  AS  OPERATED  IN  CANADA 

WILLIAM  DONALDSON,  Operations  Supervisor 

Canteens  and  Cafeterias,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Montreal,  Quebec 


So  that  you  may  all  quickly  understand  the 
subject  matter,  I  will  describe  "Retailing"  as 
we  have  it  here  in  Canada  and  I  should  say 
more  particularly  in  several  of  the  Divisions 
of  the  C.N.I.B. 

Primarily  and  definitely  it  is  Cost  Account- 
ing. 

For  many  years  in  the  Ontario  Division  we 
operated  businesses  without  knowing  what  re- 
sults financially  we  should  expect.  To  try  and 
get  to  the  answer  what  should  we  have  and 
not  just  the  result  we  have,  we  started  to  re- 
tail a  set  period.  In  as  much  as  it  was  our 
practice  to  have  quarterly  inventories,  we 
started  by  doing  a  check  on  a  three  month 
period  of  some  businesses  that  we  thought  to 
be  operating  inefficiently  i.e.  as  to  gross  per- 
centage of  profit   and  at  the  same  time  we 


checked  some  we  thought  to  be  operating  effi- 
ciently. 

We  took  the  inventory  at  the  start  of  the 
period  and  figured  its  value  at  retail.  To  this 
we  added  the  purchases  for  the  period  at  re- 
tail and  from  the  resulting  total  we  deducted 
the  selling  or  retail  value  of  the  inventory 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  answer  was  the 
value  of  merchandise  sold  at  retail  or  the 
Sales  we  should  have  had  during  that  period. 
For  example  the  opening  inventory  at  retail  is 
f  100.00  and  during  the  period  purchases  at 
retail  selling  value  were  $900.00.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  if  the  inventory  at  retail  is 
$200.00,  than  the  value  of  merchandise  at  re- 
tail used  during  the  period  was  $800.00  which 
should  be  the  SALES  in  CASH. 

Subsequently    the    superintendent    of    the 
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Central  Western  Division  of  the  C.N.I.B.  car- 
ried this  further  and  their  system  of  con- 
tinual retaining  i.e.  charging  our  business  at 
retail  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Divi- 
sion. I  might  say  that  this  retailing  is  applied 
at  present  only  to  dry  or  cigar  stand  type  busi- 
nesses, it  being  much  more  complicated  to 
carry  on  the  same  procedure  with  cafeterias. 

What  does  retailing  do  for  us?  It  tells  us 
how  much  money  a  business  should  make  or 
lose — not  just  what  we  did  make  or  lose,  as 
was  the  result  from  our  former  ordinary  sys- 
tem. To  emphasize  the  importance  of  know- 
ing the  correct  financial  picture  of  a  business 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  the  universal  recorders  of  businesses, 
state  that  many  businesses  fail  because  the 
records  are  so  inadequate  that  the  proprietors 
didn't  know  when  they  were  bankrupt.  They 
went  on  their  merry  way,  cashing  their  pay 
cheques  when  actually  they  were  spending  the 
funds  of  the  creditors. 

Without  going  into  the  fine  details,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  the  basic  steps  in  retailing. 

1.  We  know  the  retail  selling  value  of  the 
inventory  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  period. 

2.  To  this  inventory  we  add  the  retail  sell- 
ing value  of  the  purchases  for  the  period. 

3.  To  this  total  retail  selling  value,  open- 
ing inventory  plus  purchases,  we  deduct  the 
retail  selling  value  of  the  inventory  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

4.  The  resulting  figure  is  the  amount  of 
merchandise  at  retail  sold  during  the  period 


or  in  short  The  Sales. 

Why  bother  to  do  all  this?  To  obtain  the 
correct  financial  possibilities  of  the  business. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  comparing  cost  re- 
sults only  of  different  business  which  appear 
to  be  similar.  The  proportion  of  profit  items 
sold  by  our  different  business  is  not  the  same 
and  hence  the  resulting  gross  profit  percent- 
age is  not  and  should  not  be  the  same.  We 
have  found  from  experience  that  business  that 
outwardly  appear  to  be  similar  have  a  result- 
ing gross  profit  percentage  difference  of  as 
much  as  10%. 

Knowing  the  correct  results,  it  tells  the 
management  of  the  department  where  to 
place  their  efforts.  We  don't  waste  time  on 
businesses  that  appear  to  be  outwardly  in- 
efficient but  which  are  proven  by  the  retailing 
to  be  efficient  and  also  we  do  not  spare  our 
efforts  when  we  find  a  business  that  outwardly 
appeared  to  be  efficient  but  was  proved  by 
retailing  to  be  inefficient. 

The  manager  of  a  location  is  better  equipped 
to  operate  his  business  if  he  knows  his  prob- 
lems and  on   this  retailing  system,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  explaining  clearly  the  results.      I 
On   the  ordinary  cost  system  he  sometimes       * 
could  never  be  convinced. 

With  Retailing  there  is,  therefore,  no  guess 
work  as  to  the  financial  possibilities  of  a  busi- 
ness. I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  value  of 
the  retail  system  of  control  is  that  knowing 
the  correct  financial  facts,  decisions  can  be 
properly  made. 


VALUE  OF  WELL  ORGANIZED  SUPERVISION 
OF  A  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

WILLIAM  DONALDSON,  Operations  Supervisor 

Canteens  and  Cafeterias,  Quebec  Division,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Montreal,  Quebec 


Good  supervision  of  any  business  enter- 
prise is  essential  but  to  be  more  specific  I 
have  listed  four  results  of  good  supervision  in 
connection  with  business  enterprises  operated 
by  the  blind. 

1.  Good  Supervision — makes  better  working 
conditions  for  the  blind  employed. 

2.  Good  Supervision — by  increasing  effi- 
ciency gives  us  the  funds  to  improve  the  in- 
comes of  the  blind  employed. 

3.  Good    Supervision — by    instilling    confi- 


dence in  general  industry  is  instrumental  in 
our  obtaining  more  and  better  business  loca- 
tions, hence  better  jobs,  for  the  blind. 

4.  Good  Supervision — by  proper  liaison 
with  company  management  is  creating  more 
interest  in  the  blind  cause  and  confidence  in 
the  abilities  of  the  blind  in  the  minds  of  in- 
fluential business  executives. 

Before  continuing  too  far  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  the  qualities  of  a  supervisor  and  also 
the  position  and  function  of  a  supervisor  in 
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general  business.  I  don't  profess  to  have 
thought  up  these  descriptions  of  the  "Robot 
Supervisor"  and  his  duties.  I  have  taken  the 
description  of  a  supervisor  from  the  book 
Studies  in  Supervision  published  in  1945  by 
McGill  University  of  Montreal,  This  book 
contains  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  eminent 
people  on  that  subject  at  the  University  in 
1945.  This  description  of  a  supervision  is  by 
Dr.  Lydia  G.  Giberson,  Chief  Psychiatrist, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Home  Oflice, 
New  York  City.  I  quote: 

"These  are  the  qualities  a  supervisor  could 
have  and  seldom  has  in  toto:  (i)  Physical  and 
nervous  energy  in  abundance;  (2)  Intelligence 
with  its  special  evidences,  Imagination  and  a 
Sense  of  Humor;  (3)  A  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  combined  with  technical  mastery;  (4) 
Enthusiasm,  friendliness,  integrity,  common 
sense,  good  judgment,  decisiveness,  courage  to 
stand  up  to  one's  convictions  and  faith  in 
human  beings;  (5)  Emotional  stability  as 
shown  by  patience,  tolerance,  equanimity, 
kindliness,  fairness,  open  mindedness  and  in- 
sight into  other  difficulties;  (6)  Teaching  skill. 
Summed  up  in  one  word  'HUMANENESS'." 

This  world  wonder  if  he  did  exist  would 
be  your  boss  and  mine. 

When  speaking  of  a  supervisor,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  person  holding  that  position  as 
in  the  Ontario  Division,  Cafeterias  and  Stands 
Department  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  He  is  the  individual  oc- 
cupying the  position  between  the  cafeteria 
manager  and  the  manager  of  the  department. 
In  Ontario  the  C.N.I.B.  operates  some  180 
businesses  some  of  which  are  cafeterias  and 
others  dry  stand  type  or  cigar  stands,  and 
employees  twelve  supervisors,  some  partially 
sighted  and  others  totally  sighted. 

Now  after  having  the  description  of  the 
perfect  supervisor  as  given  by  Dr.  Giberson, 
here  is  the  description  of  the  job  of  supervi- 
sion as  taken  from  the  same  book  Studies  in 
Supervision  and  the  lecturer  is  Dr.  Elton 
George  Mayo,  professor  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Harvard  University.  I  quote:  "It  is 
the  or  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
management.  It  is  management  at  the  actual 
point  where  work  is  being  done.  It  is  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technical  skill  to  some 
material  production.  The  organization  of 
operation.  The  organization  of  sustained  co- 
operation." 


It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  could  be  broken 
down  into  many  phases  but  that  would  be 
getting  away  from  my  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve, in  as  much  as  we  are  workers  for  the 
blind,  should  be  in  relation  to  Supervisors 
and  Supervision  of  Business  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind. 

No  doubt  in  our  supervisors  we  desire  all 
the  qualities  described  by  Dr.  Giberson  and 
also  the  function  of  our  supervisor  would  be 
basically  as  described  by  Dr.  Mayo.  However, 
from  our  standpoint  as  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
I  believe  these  two  are  most  important  after 
having  let  us  say  an  intelligent  subject  as  a 
start. 

Emotional  Stability  as  primarily  exemplified 
by  Patience  and  Kindliness,  because  in  many 
cases  we  are  working  with  and  training  an  in- 
dividual whose  previous  experience  and  sta- 
tion in  life  would  not  ordinarily  if  he  were 
sighted  put  him  in  the  field  of  business  and 
more  particularly  cafeterias  and  stands.  Hence 
the  need  for  patience  and  kindliness  during 
the  transition  process. 

The  other  most  needed  quality  I  would 
pick  to  be  a  sense  of  purpose  and  direction 
because  while  teaching,  he  has  many  frustrat- 
ing experiences  while  attempting  to  keep  in 
mind:  (1)  The  social  service  attitude;  (2)  He 
must  satisfy  the  customers  and  the  company 
in  which  the  business  is  located;  and  last  but 
I  should  say  very  important,  (3)  He  must  see 
that  the  business  is  efficient  financially. 

When  speaking  of  supervisors,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  men,  but  we  also  do  have  very  quali- 
fied women  supervisors  doing  an  excellent 
job. 

Because,  of  the  need  of  so  many  qualities 
and  also  the  fact  that  to  operate  efiiciently  our 
supervisor  must  be  mobile,  I  believe  we  need 
sighted  supervision,  or  partially  sighted  i.e. 
with  sufficient  vision  to  enable  them  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  their  duties.  We  are  I  be- 
lieve better  able  to  solve  our  operational  prob- 
lems with  a  sighted  supervisor  who  is  more 
flexible  and  also  his  past  experience  both  in 
business  and  perhaps  general  life  is  broader 
and  his  continued  involvement  in  sighted  ac- 
tivities is  a  valuable  asset  to  his  work.  He  is 
more  able  to  deal  with  his  problems  imparti- 
ally as  there  is  no  personal  connection  be- 
tween himself  and  his  charges. 

In  our  day  to  day  meetings  with  business 
people  some  remarks  do  amaze  one.  Recently 
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Mr.  Strong  and  I  talked  with  a  business  execu- 
tive, who  when  cafeteria  operation  came  up 
remarked  in  words  similar  to  these  "But  how 
can  these  blind  people  prepare  the  food".  It 
is  surprising  that  this  type  of  individual  docs 
not  realize  that  sighted  help  is  necessary  in 
the  operation  of  a  cafeteria.  Our  policy  at 
C.N.I.B.  is  to  have  competent  sighted  help  to 
prepare  and  serve  the  food  and  look  after 
proper  sanitation. 

Good  Supervision  with  its  proper  liaison 
with  company  management  is  gaining  the 
confidence  of  industry  by  demonstrating  the 
ability  of  blind  business  managers  to  operate 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

We,  i.e.   the  C.N.I.B.   are  operating  cafe- 


terias for  many  large  companies.  These  com- 
panies are  leaders  in  their  field  of  endeavor 
because  they  are  efficient.  They  do  not  engage 
caterers  out  of  sympathy — it  is  strictly  busi- 
ness. They  choose  the  caterer  because  he  is  the 
best — they  have  to  have  confidence  in  him.  I 
feel  that  some  of  that  confidence  stems  from 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  good  supervision. 
This  well  organized  supervision  is  making 
more  and  better  jobs  for  the  blind.  Again  I 
would  like  to  say  to  emphasize,  that  I  feel 
that  well  organized  supervision  is  making 
more  and  better  jobs  for  the  blind,  and  after 
all  that  is  why  we  have  a  business  depart- 
ment. 


RECREATION  FOR  BLIND  ADULTS— A  SURVEY 

*  CHARLES  BUELL,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director 

California  School  for  the  Blind 
Berkeley,  California 


The  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  appointed  a  recrea- 
tion committee  in  1954.  The  committee  im- 
mediately undertook  two  projects;  (1)  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  a  recreation 
newsletter,  and  (2)  a  survey  of  organized  recre- 
ation for  blind  adults.  This  is  a  brief  report 
on  the  survey. 

Purpose  of  the  Survey 

Until  now  information  had  not  been  as- 
sembled on  the  relative  importance  of  recrea- 
tional activities  from  the  agency  point  of 
view.  What  recreational  activities  are  most 
widely  conducted  by  agencies  for  the  adult 
blind?  What  are  the  most  important  and 
widespread  problems  facing  agencies  in  the 
field  of  recreation  for  blind  adults?  It  is  hoped 
this  survey  will  throw  light  on  these  questions. 

The  Method 

The  committee  prepared  a  two-part  ques- 
tionnaire. In  the  first  part  activities  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonably  common  among 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  listed  so  that  they 
could  be  checked  as  being  carried  on  either 
with  groups  or  individuals.  The  respondents 


Visually  handicapped. 


were  also  asked  to  list  other  activities  not 
shown  on  the  questionnaire.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  questionnaire  respondents  were 
asked  to  list  their  three  most  pressing  prob- 
lems in  recreation. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  100  agencies 
known  to  be  carrying  on  some  recreation  and 
to  300  hometeachers,  fieldworkers,  and  case- 
workers. It  was  reasoned  that  these  people  are 
carrying  on  the  recreational  program  of  state 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Summary  of  Returns 

Returns  were  received  from  79  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  from  41  workers  in  the  field. 
Included  in  the  replies  were  five  from  Ca- 
nadian agencies  and  one  from  England.  The 
foreign  replies  did  not  differ  markedly.  It 
would  appear  that  the  survey  of  agency  recre- 
ation is  fairly  complete.  Some  of  the  state 
agencies  preferred  to  let  their  workers  in  the 
field  answer  the  questionnaire  as  individuals. 
If  the  survey  had  been  limited  to  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  some  activities,  such  as 
parties  and  picnics,  would  appear  as  being 
even  more  widespread. 

The  survey  was  not  very  successful  in  de- 
termining what  recreational  activities  are 
commonly  carried  on  by  hometeachers,  field- 
workers,   and  caseworkers.  It  would  appear 
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that  many  of  these  workers  expect  the  private 
agency  to  fill  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
blind  adult  and  thus  do  little  toward  this 
end  themselves.  Quite  often  workers  merely 
act  as  recreation  advisors  and  spend  little 
time  in  actual  participation  or  instruction. 
For  example,  they  might  describe  how  cards 
can  be  played  by  the  blind  and  Avhere  a 
Braille  deck  might  be  obtained.  Some  of  these 
workers  lack  time,  ability  and  interest  to  en- 
courage recreation. 

The  most  common  activities  offered  by 
agencies  to  groups  of  blind  adults  are  parties 
and  picnics.  Next  in  order  of  prevalence  are 
cards,  community  singing,  social  dancing, 
bowling,  bingo,  reading,  clubs,  and  needle- 
work. At  least  25  agencies  offer  checkers, 
swimming,  and  leathercraft.  Activities  found 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  agencies  are  dramatics, 
ceramics,  typing,  home  economics,  camping, 
and  folk  dancing.  Next  in  order  of  prevalence 
are  fishing,  excursions,  and  roller  skating. 
Five  or  more  agencies  offer  to  groups  metal- 
work,  chess,  gardening,  basketry,  weaving, 
and  public  speaking. 

It  would  appear  that  a  factor  of  some  im- 
portance has  been  overlooked.  Cards  and 
bowling  probably  are  much  more  popular 
with  the  young  than  the  old  blind.  Bowling 
is  quite  active  while  card  playing  requires  the 
totally  blind  to  read  Braille.  Many  older 
blind  people  do  not  learn  to  read  by  fingers. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  those  attending 
agency  activities  are  elderly,  age  is  an  im- 
portant consideration. 

A  variety  of  recreational  activities  are  pro- 
vided for  blind  individuals  by  agencies  and 
workers  in  the  field.  The  most  common  of 
these  activities  are  typing  and  needlework. 
Other  very  common  activities  are  leather- 
craft,  cards,  reading,  home  economics,  check- 
ers, and  gardening.  Activities  reported  by  fif- 
teen agencies  or  workers  are  woodcraft,  ce- 
ramics, fishing,  weaving,  singing,  swimming, 
and  excursions.  At  least  five  agencies  offer 
individuals  metalwork,  bowling,  skating,  and 
dramatics.  ^^^i? 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  as  to  the 
universal  importance  of  providing  and  en- 
couraging recreation  for  blind  adults.  Any 
agency  wishing  to  aid  in  the  general  welfare 
of  the  blind  should  give  considerable  time, 
thought,  and  money  to  recreation.  A  new 
agency,  or  one  with  little  money,  should  con- 


centrate on  those  activities  which  have  been 
found  to  be  most  universally  successful.  The 
listings  resulting  from  this  survey  indicate  the 
relative  difficulty  of  successfully  promoting  ac- 
tivities on  a  popular  basis. 

On  the  second  part  of  the  questionnaire 
three  problems  were  reported  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  any  others.  These  are;  (1)  lack  of 
money,  (2)  lack  of  transportation,  and  (3)  lack 
of  volunteers.  Twelve  agencies  reported  a 
lack  of  suitable  literature  and  eleven  men- 
tioned the  lack  of  trained  recreation  leaders. 
The  next  most  frequently  listed  problems 
were  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  blind, 
and  age  and  background  differences.  Some- 
what less  prevalent  problems  are;  (1)  inade- 
quate facilities,  (2)  scattered  population,  and 
(3)  lack  of  ideas  for  older  people.  The  diffi- 
culty of  interesting  the  blind  in  mingling 
with  the  public  was  reported  by  five  agencies. 
Five  workers  reported  that  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  in  their  schedule  for  recreation. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  the  returns  did  not  list 
any  problems. 

If  recreation  is  to  assume  its  proper  place 
of  importance,  its  most  widespread  problems 
must  be  solved.  Now  that  these  problems  have 
been  identified,  workers  and  the  committee 
making  this  survey  can  better  direct  their 
efforts. 

Many  people  do  not  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices because  they  are  not  at  ease  with  blind 
people.  To  overcome  this  problem,  some  agen- 
cies conduct  volunteer  training  courses,  while 
others  issue  booklets  telling  how  to  help  the 
blind. 

One  way  to  overcome  the  lack  of  trained 
recreation  leaders  is  to  encourage  visually 
handicapped  young  people  to  enter  this  field. 
Employment  is  likely  here,  but  the  salaries 
are  not  high. 

Most  agencies  follow  a  policy  of  encourag- 
ing only  the  more  talented  visually  handi- 
capped individuals  to  take  all  of  their  recrea- 
tion with  the  sighted  public.  The  general  feel- 
ing seems  to  be  that  all  blind  people  have 
neither  the  urge  for  independence,  nor  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  such  success.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  out  that  one  cannot 
enjoy  recreation  when  he  is  trying  too  hard 
or  when  he  feels  ill  at  ease  with  the  public. 
This  survey  seems  to  indicate  that  most  agen- 
cies believe  recreation  should  be  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual. 
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Conclusion 

There  is  a  place  for  the  agency  in  the  recre- 
ation of  the  blind,  and  there  is  a  place  for 
some  of  the  blind  in  the  recreation  of  the 


general  public.  Recreation  of  the  blind  is  now 
quite  widespread,  but  more  expansion  is  de- 
sirable along  with  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  program.  Your  committee  hopes  to  make 
some  definite  contributions  along  these  lines. 


RECREATION  AT  THE  LIGHTHOUSE 
MAURICE  CASE,  Recreation  Director 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Philosophy,  Principles  and  Objectives 

As  long  as  man  has  lived  he  has  indulged 
in  some  form  of  recreation.  Recreation  is  a 
spontaneous  invention  of  man,  as  basic  to 
his  nature  and  his  survival  as  his  need  for 
food  and  shelter.  Recreation  is  many  things 
to  many  people.  Its  activity  expressions  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  contemporary  cul- 
ture patterns  and  society-value  attitudes. 

As  we  pose  on  the  threshold  of  the  atomic 
era  we  witness  tremendous  material  develop- 
ment. Science  and  tedinology  offer  us  me- 
chanical servants  and  conveniences,  wondrous 
products  and  medicines,  rapid  worldwide  com- 
munications, all  designed  to  give  us  a  longer, 
fuller,  more  comfortable  life.  Paradoxically, 
we  find  this  "enriched"  life  characterized  by 
physical  underfunctioning,  frustration,  cyni- 
cism, worry  and  tension.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  boredom  can  be  one 
of  our  deadliest  diseases;  that  idleness  and 
uselessness  can  kill  as  effectively  as  a  material 
projectile  or  a  dose  of  invisible  radiation. 

Leisure  time  is  a  relatively  recent  concept 
in  our  culture.  Only  yesterday  a  6o-hour,  6- 
day  work  week  was  commonplace.  Qualitative 
creativeness,  idealism,  and  high  moral  values 
were  inherent  in  daily  toil. 

Every  day  you  can  read  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  about  improved  automation.  This 
month  a  national  Union,  in  annual  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  considered  a  recommen- 
dation for  a  4-day,  30-hour  week.  Recently,  a 
giant  corporation  specializing  in  the  industrial 
use  of  atomic  energy  predicted  that  soon  7 
hours  of  labor  will  turn  out  the  equivalent  of 
our  current  weekly  production. 

Mass  man  has  triumphed,  but  what  shall  it 
profit  us  to  conquer  time  and  fail  to  utilize 
it  for  the  enrichment  of  living? 

Recreation  is  not   a  panacea;   but  leisure 


must  be  recognized  as  useful  time  within 
which  recreation  can  contribute  to  better 
physical  and  psychological  balance,  assist  in 
relaxation  from  tension  and  frustration,  and 
bring  into  action  areas  of  the  mind  and  body 
that  are  neglected  in  modern  living. 

If  recreation  is  so  important  in  all  our 
lives,  how  much  more  significant  it  must  be 
in  the  lives  of  persons  whose  physical  handi- 
cap imposes  additional  personal,  social  and 
economic  obstacles  and  limitations. 

In  our  work  at  the  Lighthouse  we  are  con- 
cerned with  people,  for  the  most  part  normal 
persons,  who  are  deprived  of  the  physical 
sense  of  sight.  The  effects  of  this  deprivation 
are  overemphasized  and  minimized.  "A  mere 
nuisance,"  say  some,  "totally  disabling,"  say 
others,  both  judgments  based  on  deeply-in- 
volved, emotionalized  opinions.  Relatively 
few  scientific  facts  are  available  regarding 
blindness  and  its  so-called  effects.  From  ex- 
perience we  should  be  wary  of  conclusive  pro- 
nouncements for  there,  at  the  next  turn  in  the 
road,  is  a  blind  person  to  confound  us. 

These  days  there  are  none  so  foolhardy  as 
to  deny  individuality.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ready 
and  pious  shield  behind  which  many  continue 
their  approach  to  blind  people  as  if  they  were 
either  sainted  or  tainted.  It  is  time  to  stress 
similarity,  the  quality  sameness  of  all  basic 
human  needs;  couple  this  with  honest  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  democratic  dignity, 
worth,  and  right  of  self-determination. 

Recreation  Referrals 
Our  home  teachers,  14  of  them,  have  the 
principal  responsibility  for  establishing  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  continues  positive 
links  with  the  past  and  develops  new  links 
with  the  present.  We  try  to  reach  the  newly- 
blinded  person  quickly,  where  and  how  we 
find   him.  Mindful  of  the  deep  shock  that 
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comes  with  awareness  of  blindness,  our  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  combat  immobility,  iso- 
lation and  despair.  Gaining  acceptance,  get- 
ting the  person  to  talk,  to  try  to  do  for 
himself,  to  move;  getting  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  others  in  the  household, 
these  are  the  familiar,  traditional  aspects  of 
the  home  teacher's  job.  Later  come  the  ar- 
rangements for  getting  to  the  Lighthouse  for 
training,  employment  and  recreation.  Busy 
preparation,  facing  the  outside,  and  travel- 
ing are  next  in  the  plan  to  lessen  opportunity 
for  commiseration  and  devaluated  self-esteem. 
At  the  Lighthouse  there  is  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  other  blind  persons  who  have  met  a 
similar  reality.  They  are  active,  alert,  nor- 
mally jolly,  interested  in  life  and  in  plans  for 
tomorrow.  They  seem  to  understand  your 
fears  and  they  accept  you  as  you  are.  Soon 
you  begin  to  accept  yourself  as  you  are.  This 
is  the  true  beginning  of  rehabilitation. 

Participants  and  Program 

Each  week  778  individual  men,  women  and 
children  (ages  6  through  82)  regularly  par- 
ticipate in  Lighthouse  recreation.  We  are 
open  6  days  a  week,  averaging  125  persons  per 
recreation  day.  A  recreation  day  comprises  8 
hours  of  activities,  from  one  to  nine  p.m.  To 
better  meet  the  varied  needs  of  our  many 
participants,  we  have  tried  10  develop  a 
balanced  and  extensive  program  of  activi- 
ties. The  participation  chart  which  follows 
shows  the  specific  opportunities  for  choice  of 
activities  in  the  major  areas  of  recreation  pro- 
gram. The  figures  are  weekly  individual  at- 
tendance numbers  for  the  activity. 


-Sports  and  games 
Bowling 
Swimming 
Gymnasium 
Roller  skating 
Game  room 
Bingo 


B — Arts  and  Crafts 

1.  Ceramics,  pottery,  sculpture 

2.  Sewing  (dressmaking) 

3.  Novelty  sewing 

4.  Millinery 

5.  Knitting 

6.  Cooking 

7.  Home  nursing 

8.  Crocheting 


149 
21 

H 

69 

76 

n6 


103 
89 
57 
19 
22 

15 
16 


9.  Rug  making  6 

10.  Metal,  leather  36 

11.  Painting  18 

C — Music    (exclusive    of    our    formal    Music 
School) 

1.  Glee  Clubs  31 

2.  Folk  singing  17 

3.  Guitar  53 

4.  Recorder  11 

5.  Harmonica  6 

6.  Music  appreciation  11 

7.  Orchestra  practice  12 

8.  Rythm  band  16 

D — Dramatics 

1.  Senior  group  5 

2.  Junior  group  6 

3.  Another  junior  group  15 

4.  Workshops  21 

5.  Children  (3  groups)  14 

E — Dance 

1.  Social  dancing  164 

2.  Social  dance  classes  81 

3.  Square  dance  classes  14 

4.  Tap  dance  classes  7 

5.  Spanish  dance  class  4 

6.  Ballet  8 


F — Special  Events 

1.  Parties  and  entertainments 

2.  Forums  and  speakers 

G — -Literary 

1.  Reading  groups 

2.  Discussion  groups 

3.  Script  writing 

4.  Creative  writing 

5.  Typing 

6.  Fun  with  braille 

H — Trips  if  Outings 

1.  Teen-age  club 

2.  Children's  outings 

3.  Seasonal  outings 

I— Clubs 

1.  Women's  Club 

2.  Men's  Club 

3.  Young  folks  club 

4.  Teen-agers  Club 

5.  College  Club 

6.  Transcribers  Club 

7.  Willing  Workers  Club 

8.  Pinochle  Club 

9.  Young  men's  Club 

10.  Boy  Scouts 

11.  Camp  Fire  Girls 


40-350 
25-  85 

71 

48 

6 

4 

32 

7 


15 

85 


92 
65 
45 
24 
23 
23 

8 
21 

8 

9 
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12.  Intermediate  boy's  club  31 

13.  Trip-O-Month  Club  11 

14.  High  School  seniors  club  5 

J — Food  if  Refreshments:  , 

Provision  for  eating  is  necessary  since  our 
members  are  away  from  home  for  9  to  10 
\iours.  The  majority  of  our  folks  have  limited 
incomes  and  having  supper  outside  is  too  ex- 
pensive and  too  diflScult.  Supper  is  therefore 
an  important  activity  in  our  program.  No- 
where else  do  we  get  the  relaxed  sociability 
that  comes  with  partaking  of  food  with 
friends.  Our  dining-room  is  comfortable,  with 
formica-top  tables  for  four,  and  our  kitchen 
is  a  model  of  stainless  steel,  cleanliness  and 
good  cookery.  No  doubt  this  is  our  most  ex- 
pensive program  activity  but  in  relation  to 
the  positive  values  which  seem  to  accrue,  we 
consider  it  a  desirable  expenditure  of  agency 
funds. 

Staff 

It  takes  considerable  staff  to  operate  such 
a  comprehensive  recreation  program.  We 
have  39  staff  members,  12  of  whom  are  full- 
time  workers:  Director,  assistant  director, 
transportation  coordinator,  dramatics  coordi- 
nator, arts  and  crafts  and  ceramics  workers, 
receptionist  attendance  worker,  two  secre- 
taries, cook,  assistant  cook  and  kitchen  assist- 
ant. Excepting  the  transportation  coordinator, 
who  is  a  partially  seeing  person  who  was  once 
totally  blind,  all  the  full-time  staff  members 
are  trained  recreation  workers.  The  part-time 
workers  are  skilled  instructors  in  bowling, 
dancing,  swimming,  sewing,  millinery,  knit- 
ting, rugmaking,  etc.  Nineteen  of  our  workers 
are  visually  handicapped  of  whom  1 1  have  no 
sight. 

Supplementing  the  professional  staff  are  201 
regular  volunteer  workers  who  act  primarily 
as  assistants.  Of  course,  sometimes  a  volunteer 
worker  is  better  than  a  paid  worker.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  found  it  best  to  center  re- 
sponsibility for  the  activity — supplies,  equip- 
ment and  safety — with  a  paid  staff  member. 
About  10  per  cent  of  our  volunteers  are  col- 
lege students  assigned  to  the  Lighthouse  for 
community  field  work  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  their  courses  in  sociology,  education, 
psychology  or  social  work. 

We  certainly  need  our  volunteers.  We  ex- 
tend ourselves  in  every  way  to  show  them 
that  we  appreciate  their  interest  and  efforts. 


To  voluntarily  do  for  others  is  a  precious 
democratic  opportunity  and  we  try  to  make 
full  use  of  this  resource. 

Facilities 

The  7-story  Lighthouse  is  located  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  It  is  readily 
accessible  by  bus,  subway  and  car.  In  the 
building  we  have  2  modem  standard  bowling 
alleys,  a  small  swimming  pool,  a  400-person 
auditorium  with  modern  stage,  (our  senior 
drama  group,  the  Lighthouse  Players,  in  ex- 
istence for  31  years,  has  an  enviable  reputation 
for  its  excellent  professional  performances) 
game  room,  TV-lounge  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  ceramics  room  with  2  kilns,  kitchen- 
lounge  room  for  lunches  and  cooking  classes, 
typing  room,  teen-age  lounge  room,  handi- 
crafts room,  2  large  rooms  for  small  meeting 
groups  of  approximately  50  which  we  use  for 
small  dances,  club  meetings  and  dance  classes, 
a  play  roof,  and  many  non-equipped  rooms 
for  reading  groups,  forums,  etc. 

Off-Premises  Recreation 

To  meet  some  of  the  recreation  needs  of 
those  who  live  too  far  from  the  Lighthouse, 
we  have  this  year  organized  several  recreation 
units  centered  in  outlying  districts.  In  one 
Borough  we  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Elks 
Club;  in  another  we  have  for  use  the  audi- 
torium in  the  building  owned  by  the  local 
American  Legion.  Programs  in  these  bor- 
rowed facilities  are  necessarily  limited  in 
scope  and  flexibility  because  the  space  needs 
of  the  parent  clubs  come  first.  However,  this 
initial  effort  to  bring  recreational  activities 
where  they  are  needed  is,  we  hope,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  developing  program  which  will 
lead  eventually  to  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
facilities. 

Camping 

Camping  is  recreation  outdoors.  The  Light- 
house owns  and  operates  3  summer  camps: 
Munger  Cottage  for  small  children.  Camp 
Lighthouse  for  teen-agers  and  young  adults 
and  Riverlight  for  older  adults.  We  also  uti- 
lize the  facilities  of  other  organizations  to 
provide  special  vacations  for  exceptional 
adults  and  children.  In  1954,  534  persons  re- 
ceived vacation  services. 

This  summer  we  are  embarking  on  a  new 
venture.  We  have  organized  a  Lighthouse 
Summer  Day  Camp  for  22  children,  ages  8 
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through  12  years,  to  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  regular  community  day  camp,  the 
Queens  Child  Service  League.  We  are  pro- 
viding staff,  transportation,  supervision  and 
programming.  Wherever  possible,  activity  in- 
tegration with  the  sighted  children  will  be 
attempted.  The  children  come  from  our  regu- 
lar recreation  program.  They  will  be  at  sum- 
mer day  camp  for  6  weeks. 

Transportation 

Restricted  physical  movement  is  one  of  the 
first  realities  that  plagues  a  blind  person.  The 
majority  of  our  members  cannot  get  to  and 
from  the  Lighthouse  without  assistance.  There 
are  some  with  certain  types  of  usable  vision 
who  can  travel  during  daylight  and  require 
transportation  home  only.  A  few  men,  fewer 
women,  travel  without  direct  assistance  from 
us,  using  canes,  guide  dogs  and  friends.  Most 
of  our  members,  however,  depend  upon  motor 
transportation.  We  have  3  Lighthouse  sta- 
tion wagons.  The  American  Red  Cross  as- 
sists us  with  13  car  trips  weekly;  the  AWVS 
with  one  car.  We  utilize  the  services  of  a 
private  taxi  company  for  the  major  part  of 
our  transportation.  The  cost  of  this  private 
car  service  is  approximately  $400.00  weekly, 
and  this  service  transports  approximately  200 
persons.  Occasionally,  for  special  parties  we 
use  volunteer  guides  and  chauffeurs. 

Operating  Cost 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  only  the 
principal  annual  recreation  cost  items  are  be- 
ing given. 

Salaries  $36,200.00 

Transportation  16,800.00 

Sundry  supplies  and  expenses  2,400.00 

Restaurant,  food  and  refreshments  21,000.00 
Summer  vacations  45,000.00 

Off-premises  recreation  1,000.00 


by  the  tremendous  growth  and  development 
of  the  Lighthouse  Recreation  Division  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  summary  chart  below  shows 
this  growth. 


Total $122,400.00 

Not  included  in  the  above  are:  capital  item 
expenditures,  utilities,  maintenance,  tele- 
phone, stationery  and  general  administration. 

Looking  Ahead 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  profes- 
sional recreation  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
total  agency  rehabilitation  service  is  attested 


Staff 

^945 

1955 

Full-time 

2 

12 

Part-time 

8 

29 

Volunteers 

24 

201 

Clients 

150 

778 

Recreation  budget  (ex- 

clusive of  vacation 

program) 

$4,171.00 

$77,400.00 

For  the  immediate  future  we  contemplate 
only  little  expansion  in  size  at  our  center. 
We  always  accommodate  special  referrals  from 
our  Home  Teaching  Division.  We  are  plan- 
ning further  development  of  off-premises 
recreation.  We  hope  to  continue  to  emphasize 
the  small  group  and  utilize  activities  as  a 
method  of  individual  development  through 
interpersonal  relationships.  Conversely,  we 
will  continue  to  minimize  non-participating, 
"we-just-sat,"  large  mass  activities.  Mindful 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  our 
registrants  are  over  50  years  of  age,  our 
programming  has  been  geared  to  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  have  different  ac- 
tivities for  the  older  person.  Most  of  them 
know  their  physical  limitations  and  choose  the 
more  passive  activities  like  bingo,  arts  and 
crafts,  singing  groups,  forums  and  music  ap- 
preciation. However,  some  also  bowl,  swim, 
dance  and  roller  skate. 

Recreation,  preventive  and  therapeutic,  is 
an  important  pillar  of  the  solid  foundation 
that  has  sustained  the  Lighthouse  for  the  past 
50  years.  Together  with  Adjustment,  Training 
and  Employment,  a  multiplicity  of  experi- 
ence-tested services  are  offered,  all  designed 
to  help  a  visually  handicapped  person  accept 
himself  and  carry  on  as  a  self-respecting,  con- 
tributing member  of  society.  Much  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  recreation  as  a 
significant  partner  in  this  extensive  approach 
must  be  credited  to  the  energetic  and  in- 
defatigable Director  of  Services,  Miss  Marian 
Held,  who,  together  with  our  most  under- 
standing Executive  Director,  Dr.  Philip  S. 
Piatt,  helped  us  to  grow  in  planning  facili- 
ties, equipment  and  staff. 
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THE  PHOENIX  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  KENNETH  HERBERT,  Director 

Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


The  Phoenix  Center  for  the  BUnd  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Co-ordinating  Council  for  the 
Blind  of  Arizona.  Whatever  measure  of  suc- 
cess we  may  have  achieved  in  the  less  than 
four  years  of  our  existence  is  due  to  team- 
work between  the  many  component  parts.  In 
giving  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  its  struc- 
ture, its  potential,  its  program,  and  its  financ- 
ing, I  hope  to  show  how  planned  recreation 
can  be  brought  to  the  blind  population  in 
communities  where  such  a  program  has  not 
seemed  feasible. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  here  at  the  beginning 
that  any  work  for  the  blind  is  very  new  in 
Arizona.  A  few  service  organizations  were  do- 
ing what  they  could  now  and  then,  helping 
some  individual  or  staging  a  party  for  the 
blind — some  realizing  that  this  was  not  meet- 
ing the  basic  need  of  the  blind.  Nor  could  any 
one  organization  meet  this  need. 

In  1947,  representatives  of  these  organiza- 
tions met  and  established  the  Co-ordinating 
Council  for  the  Blind  of  Arizona.  In  1948  they 
they  brought  the  first  home  teacher  to  Ari- 
zona. Having  thus  established  its  value,  the 
Arizona  State  Legislature  appropriated  funds 
for  home  teaching  in  1950  when  it  became  a 
function  of  the  Blind  Services  Division  of  the 
Welfare  Department.  In  1951,  the  Council 
opened  the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Blind. 
This  name  was  recently  changed  to  The  Phoe- 
nix Center  for  the  Blind. 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  the  Center,  its  basic  operation  and  its  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Center  operates  with  but  one  paid  em- 
ployee, the  director.  Therefore,  it  relies  al- 
most entirely  upon  volunteer  services — staff 
volunteers,  transportation  volunteers,  and  the 
Auxiliary. 

Staff  Volunteers 

The  chairman  of  the  staff  volunteers  is  a 
member  of  the  Council,  who  recruits  the  vol- 
unteers and  schedules  their  time.  There  are 
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52  volunteers  on  the  list.  Twelve  serve  regu- 
larly every  week.  The  others  are  ready  to  fill 
in  whenever  needed.  In  addition  to  these  52, 
the  Womens  Guild  of  one  of  the  large  Phoenix 
churches  has  been  stafiing  the  Center  one 
day  a  week  for  the  past  three  years.  Each 
member  is  scheduled  for  a  certain  time  at  the 
Center.  Most  of  our  volunteers  have  been  re- 
cruited through  the  churches,  although  a 
number  of  them  come  of  their  own  volition 
after  learning  of  our  organization.  Several 
are  retired  school  teachers,  others  are  busy 
housewives,  willing  to  give  a  few  hours  of 
their  time  to  public  service.  These  volunteers 
serve  as  instructors,  clerical  workers,  readers; 
they  help  with  correspondence  and  in  general 
are  the  eyes  for  those  who  need  them. 

With  so  many  different  persons  serving,  few 
serve  often  enough  to  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  workings  of  the  Center.  To 
assist  these  volunteers  and  those  who  serve 
more  frequently,  I  have  prepared  a  "Hand- 
book for  Volunteers".  No  one  day  is  like  an- 
other, neither  yesterday,  a  week  ago  nor  a 
year  ago.  However,  there  are  a  few  rules  to 
be  observed  and  a  number  of  general  ques- 
tions and  situations  with  which  they  may  be 
confronted.  In  this  Handbook,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  advise  them  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  the  blind,  not  only  through  our 
agency  but  also  through  other  agencies  in  the 
state,  and  how  they  may  be  contacted;  also,  a 
few  "dos  and  don'ts"  in  assisting  the  blind,  and 
a  brief  history  of  the  organizations  using  the 
Center.  The  Handbook  has  not  been  dis- 
tributed as  yet,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  more 
efficient  working  staff  will  result  from  it. 

Transportation 

There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  travel  or  use  public 
conveyances  alone,  and  for  these,  some  means 
of  transportation  must  be  provided.  Through 
appeals  on  the  radio,  in  the  newspapers,  to 
service  clubs  and  the  churches,  we  now  have 
and  active  list  of  over  150  drivers.  According 
to  the  chairman  of  the  transportation  com- 
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mittee,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Co-ordi- 
nating Council,  and  average  of  73  cars  a 
month  is  needed.  Wherever  possible,  partici- 
pants are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  their 
own  transportation  from  among  their  friends 
or  family.  We  have  found  a  few  cases  where 
the  head  of  the  house  is  opposed  to  the  blind 
member  of  the  family  taking  part  in  any  ac- 
tivity outside  the  home  and  is,  therefore,  com- 
pletely uncooperative.  It  is  difficult,  in  these 
cases,  to  explain  this  attitude  to  the  volun- 
teer, who  gives  his  time  and  his  gas  to  pick 
up  this  individual,  only  to  find  a  car  parked 
in  the  driveway  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
enjoying  an  evening  at  home.  These  families, 
however,  are  becoming  more  and  more  co- 
operative as  the  morale  of  the  participant  has 
been  raised  and  they  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  value  of  our  program. 

Auxiliary 

The  Auxiliary  of  the  Maricopa  County  Club 
of  the  Blind  is  another  group  of  volunteers, 
though  somehow  they  are  not  generally 
thought  of  in  the  light  of  volunteers  even 
though  their  every  deed  and  purpose  is  in 
volunteer  service  to  the  blind.  This  group, 
organized  in  April,  1952,  was  started  with 
five  members  and  now  has  an  active  mem- 
bership of  35  men  and  women.  The  Auxiliary 
plans  and  serves  the  dinners  and  refreshments 
at  all  the  social  functions  at  the  Center.  Re- 
cently, they  have  undertaken  to  conduct  a 
sewing  class  twice  a  month.  In  these  classes, 
they  give  pointers  on  sewing  and  mending. 
They  do  minor  mending  for  those  unable  to 
do  so  for  themselves.  Their  service  is  not 
limited  to  the  Center.  They  have  stepped  in 
to  help  a  number  of  individuals  with  personal 
problems.  This  group  is  always  available,  ty- 
ing up  the  many  loose  ends  which  develop, 
and  do  many  of  the  chores  that  are  not  ex- 
pected of  the  stafE  volunteers,  such  as  the  care 
of  the  kitchen,  the  curtains,  clean  linens,  and 
other  drudgery  routine  items. 

Financing 

We  are  a  private  agency  and  receive  no  fi- 
nancial support  from  county  or  state  funds. 
Neither  are  we  supported  by  Red  Feather  or 
Community  Chest  funds.  Our  needs  are  met 
entirely  by  private  contributions,  donations 
from  service  clubs  and  business  firms  and 
through   fund   raising  projects  sponsored  by 


the  Co-ordinating  Council.  In  1954,  the  Coun- 
cil sponsored  a  jalopy  race,  which  netted 
$1652.00.  During  the  year,  $1700  was  ob- 
tained through  individual  donations.  $340.00 
was  received  from  the  Thanksgiving  offer- 
ings. The  Center  obtains  one-third  of  the 
contributions  collected  in  all  the  Phoenix 
churches,  which  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  Donations  from 
individual  organizations  amounted  to  $430.00, 
and  the  amount  received  from  Council  dues 
was  $30.00,  making  a  total  of  $4152.00. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  operating  ex- 
penses, less  the  salary  of  the  director.  You 
will  note,  also,  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
rent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Phoenix  has  granted  us  the  use  of  space  in 
the  Administration  Building  of  a  city  housing 
project. 


Janitor  Service 

$360.00 

Center  Supplies 

165.47 

Craft  Supplies 

339-30 

Utilities 

34.80 

Food 

116.19 

Repair  to  Equipment 

36.00 

Hobby  Show 

18.50 

Sundry  Misc. 

388.61 

TOTAL 

$1458.87 

Potential 

This  is  one  factor  which  should  be  con- 
sidered first.  However,  in  our  case,  it  was  con- 
sidered last.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  already  a  fairly  large  group  of  or- 
ganized blind  men  and  women  in  Phoenix  and 
their  numbers  seemed  large  enough  to  the 
Council  to  justify  the  expense  and  the  work. 
It  was  this  group  of  blind,  the  Maricopa 
County  Club  of  the  Blind,  which  urged  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  and  workshop. 
At  the  time  the  Council  was  considering 
these  proposals,  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  announced  that  it  was  about  to 
launch  a  workshop  for  the  blind.  The  Council 
then  turned  all  its  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  important  to  study  the  potential,  not 
only  in  formulating  plans  for  a  recreation 
center,  but  also  in  program  planning.  Phoe- 
nix has  a  population  of  152,400  within  the 
city  limits,  which  covers  approximately  18 
square  miles.  Within  the  city  limits  there  are 
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approximately  6246  persons  per  square  mile. 
This  compares  to  the  25,146  per  square  mile 
in  New  York  city.  Peoria,  Illinois,  a  town 
approximately  the  same  size  as  Phoenix,  has 
8,671  persons  per  square  mile.  The  blind 
population  of  Arizona  is  below  the  national 
average,  being  1.4  per  thousand  population. 
This  means  that  in  Phoenix  we  have  approxi- 
mately 213  blind  men  and  women.  However, 
70  percent  are  over  60  years  of  age.  In  our 
own  group  there  are  only  3  persons  in  their 
twenties,  seven  in  their  thirties.  The  rest  are 
from  40  to  84  years  of  age.  With  such  a  wide 
range  of  ages,  it  is  difficult  to  plan  programs 
that  will  appeal  to  all. 

Due  to  infirmities  of  old  age  and  other 
physical  handicaps,  together  with  an  un- 
wavering anti-social  attitude  on  the  part  of 
some  individuals,  no  agency  of  our  nature 
could  expect  to  have  100%  participation. 
Further,  there  are  a  great  number  of  blind 
persons  whose  lives  are  full,  who  feel  no  need 
for  the  services  we  offer.  We  do  not  measure 
our  effectiveness  entirely  upon  a  large  at- 
tendance. We  take  great  pleasure  in  learning 
of  the  new  outside  activities  in  which  any  of 
our  folks  have  become  interested  since  tak- 
ing part  in  our  program. 

PROGRAM:  In  1951,  when  the  Council 
turned  its  attention  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
their  intention  to  have  a  place  where  the 
blind  of  Phoenix  could  drop  in  to  meet  with 
friends  and  also  where  organizations  of  the 
blind  could  hold  their  meetings — a  place 
where  those  living  alone  could  have  help  with 
their  correspondence. 

As  in  any  recreation  program,  we  attempted 
that  first  year  to  offer  as  wide  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities as  space  and  facilities  would  permit. 
An  organized  recreational  program  in  which 
blind  persons  can  participate  side  by  side  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  restore  courage  and 
initiative.  And  such  a  program  should  be  un- 
dertaken wherever  possible. 

In  crafts,  we  had  ceramics  and  weaving  on 
frames;  also,  some  copper  embossing,  dance 
classes,  parties,  discussion  group  meeting,  lec- 
tures, recitals.  There  were  also  First  Aid  Classes 
and  a  Garden  Club  was  formed.  All  of  these 
activities  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Maricopa  County  Club  of  the 
Blind,   which   met   twice   a   month.   Most  of 


these  activities  are  still  carried  on  with  a  few 
additions. 

Beginning  last  Fall,  one  day  a  week  was  set 
aside  for  crafts.  Each  participant  brings  his 
own  lunch,  except  for  the  beverage,  which  we 
furnish.  There  are  seldom  less  than  twenty 
persons  on  hand  for  lunch  that  day.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  Friday  Speakers  Club. 
This  group  meets  at  noon  on  Fridays  for 
lunch  and  then  discusses  a  previously  chosen 
topic  of  the  day,  choosing  a  different  chair- 
man for  each  meeting.  An  average  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  persons  usually  take  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity. On  other  days  of  the  week,  there  will 
be  from  four  to  twelve  persons  on  hand  for 
lunch.  These  people  are  at  the  Center  work- 
ing on  some  project  of  their  own  or  attend- 
ing some  committee  meeting.  The  White  Cane 
Players  was  organized  this  year.  It  has  but 
nine  members  thus  far,  a  figure  hardly  worth 
boasting  about  but  a  start,  nevertheless.  We 
have  an  upholstery  class,  which  has  been 
limited  to  four  persons  due  to  space,  cost  of 
materials  and  the  newness  of  the  project.  The 
sewing  class,  also  inagurated  this  year,  is  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  regular  craft  day. 

Our  Hobby  Show,  which  is  the  climax  of 
our  spring  program,  has  been  conducted  an- 
nually for  the  past  three  years.  Ribbon 
awards  are  made  in  the  various  kinds  and 
classes  of  hobbies;  craft  work,  baked  goods, 
flowers,  and  collections.  This  show  has  aroused 
considerable  enthusiasm  among  the  partici- 
pants as  well  as  from  the  public,  which  is  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Attendance  records  were  not  immediately 
kept.  However,  in  the  first  regular  fiscal  year, 
1952-1953,  the  attendance  was  approximately 
3,300.  During  this  same  period,  1954-1955,  the 
attendance  was  4,726. 

We,  who  have  been  in  recreation  work  for 
any  length  of  time,  have  seen  the  results  of 
such  a  program.  New  courage  and  initiative 
and  self-reliance  gained  through  participation 
in  social  and  recreational  activities  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Working  with  small  groups  has  its  advan- 
tages in  that  the  participants  can  be  given 
more  individual  attention  and  can  take  a  more 
active  part. 

A  small  agency  such  as  ours  cannot  offer  as 
wide  and  diversified  a  program  as  a  larger 
agency,  with  its  vastly  greater  number  of  par- 
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ticipants  and  financial  resources.  But  with 
careful  planning,  a  well  rounded  program  can 
be  developed  to  encourage  participation.  The 
program  should  include  activities  which  are 
mentally  stimulating,  some  to  develop  freedom 
of  movement,  others  may  be  just  simply  educa- 
tional. All  these  are  important  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind,  as  they  help  to  restore 
initiative,  confidence  and  self-reliance. 

A  newly  blinded  lady  is  feeling  particularly 
helpless  but  is  induced  to  join  one  of  the 
ciaft  classes.  Here  she  meets  other  women, 
who  have  been  blind  for  longer  periods  of 
time  and  who  are  doing  their  own  housework, 
cooking,  and  many  other  things,  which  she 
thought  she  could  no  longer  do  for  herself. 
It  isn't  long  before  the  newcomer  is  telling 
of  her  exploits  about  the  house,  the  same  as 
the  others.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the  young 
man,  who  came  with  his  parents  from  one  of 
the  midwest  states,  to  winter  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Sun.  This  man,  in  his  early  forties,  had 
been  blind  since  childhood  but  with  a  limited 
amount  of  vision.  He  had  lived  an  extremely 
sheltered  life  and  had  difficulty  in  even  con- 
versing with  people  and  would  certainly  never 
think  of  getting  up  in  a  crowded  room  and 
expressing  an  opinion.  He  began  taking  part 
in  activities  at  the  Center.  Among  other 
things,  he  joined  the  public  speaking  class 
and  later  joined  the  dramatic  club.  He  prob- 
ably will  never  be  a  silver-tongued  orator  but 
he  certainly  is  no  longer  afraid  to  get  up  and 
speak,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  future 
when  he  returned  home.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  whose  entire  outlook  on  life  has 
been  brightened  and  who  have  received  new 
hope  and  courage  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
participation  in  the  activities  at  the  Center. 

The  average  person  subscribes  to  the  theory 
of  recreation,  but  its  results  are  perhaps  not 
dramatic  enough  to  capture  his  imagination 
or  to  excite  enthusiasm.  A  blind  person,  in- 
troduced to  the  program  for  the  first  time, 
usually  thinks  that  it  is  nice  but  that  it  is  for 
someone  else,  not  him. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  recreation  requires  a 
constant  selling  job.  It  still  has  to  be  sold  to 
those  on  whom  we  rely  for  support  and  to 


those  who  need  to  participate  in  a  planned 
recreational  program.  However,  this  condi- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  blind  alone;  all 
recreation  programs  are  confronted  with  the 
same  problem.  In  the  field  of  recreation  for 
the  blind,  we  have  one  strong  selling  point 
and  that  is  "rehabilitation",  principally,  "so- 
cial rehabilitation". 

It  has  been  my  experience,  however,  that 
most  people  associate  rehabilitation  with  re- 
fitting a  man  for  employment.  If  this  were 
true,  relatively  few  would  benefit  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  blind  being  sixty  years  of  age  or 
over.  The  vast  majority  would  be  above  the 
employable  age,  even  if  sighted.  It  is  the  dread 
of  being  a  useless  and  helpless  burden  upon 
his  family  and  friends  that  is  frustrating  and 
depressing  to  the  newly  blinded  person.  As 
new  interests  are  aroused  and  one's  circle  of 
friends  become  wider,  self-pity,  resentment 
and  bitterness  fade  into  insignificance.  Recre- 
ation as  a  leisure  time  activity  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  those  who  have  never  seen  as  it  is 
to  the  newly  blind,  seeking  companionship 
and  diversion.  Therefore,  it  is  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  that  should  be 
stressed  in  promoting  a  program  of  recreation 
for  the  blind. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  would  like 
to  mention  the  group  of  organized  blind  men 
and  women  of  Phoenix  who,  in  1950,  insti- 
gated the  establishment  of  the  Recreation 
Center.  This  group,  the  Maricopa  County 
Club  of  the  Blind,  was  organized  in  January, 
1948,  to  promote  the  social  and  recreational 
interests  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
organization  to  be  financially  independent  and 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  it  guards  this 
principle  zealously.  Dr.  William  A.  Robinson, 
noted  negro  educator  of  Arizona,  who  has 
been  serving  as  a  driver  for  members  of  the 
club  and  for  Center  activities  for  several 
years,  once  stated  that,  "There  is  more  gen- 
uine brotherhood  practiced  in  this  organiza- 
tion than  anywhere  I  have  ever  been".  It  ij 
this  same  spirit  of  friendship  and  goodwill 
which  characterizes  all  activities  at  the  Phoe- 
nix Center  for  the  Blind. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  MUSICIANS  IN  OUR 
SMALLER  COMMUNITIES 

*JOHN  RAMSEY 

Newcastle,  New  Brunswick 


Three  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  training  a  small  Rhythm 
Band  in  Chatham  Head,  a  community  with 
a  population  of  less  than  a  thousand  peo- 
ple, I  had  no  idea  that  your  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Music  would,  in  such  a  short  time 
consider  my  work  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  my  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  so 
distinguished  and  influential  a  gathering  of 
workers  for  the  blind.  The  honor  you  have  so 
generously  accorded  both  the  community  I 
represent,  and  myself  is  one  we  shall  long 
remember. 

For  many  years  I  had  deplored  the  fact 
that  though  a  substantial  number  of  com- 
petent musicians  and  music  teachers  are 
graduated  from  our  schools  every  year,  few, 
save  those  with  exceptional  talent,  are  able 
to  make  any  constructive  use  of  the  excellent 
training  acquired  at  considerable  expense  to 
the  schools.  Part  of  the  fault,  I  believe,  lies  in 
the  generally  accepted  theory  that  only  in  the 
larger  cities  can  a  career  in  the  field  of  Music 
be  realized.  While  this  may  have  been  the 
case  a  generation  ago,  it  is  certainly  not  true 
to-day.  One  need  only  consider  the  huge  sales 
volume  of  all  types  of  musical  instruments 
and  the  ever  increasing  interest  in  Music  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum  by 
both  parents  and  educators  to  realize  the  un- 
limited opportunities  which  exist  in  our 
smallers  towns,  and  even  rural  areas. 

In  the  spring  of  1952, 1  was  forced  to  vacate 
the  small  canteen,  which  I  then  operated  in 
Newcastle,  as  the  land  was  required  for  the 
erection  of  a  modern  town  hall  and  recrea- 
tion center.  Although  I  knew  that  an  applica- 
tion for  another  location  would  have  received 
sympathetic  consideration,  I  did  not  relish 
the  canteen  work,  besides  I  had  a  flourishing 
tuning  business  which  occupied  me  fully  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  My  only  prob- 
lem was  that  climatic  conditions  made  winter 
travelling  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  detest- 
ing idleness,  I  cast  about  for  a  winter  occupa- 
tion.  I  found  what   I  was  seeking  quite  by 
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accident,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  home. 

One  evening  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  I  .^ 
chanced  to  attend  a  concert  given  by  a  young  i 
priest  who  was  very  interested  in  youth  work,  j 
As  the  people  of  Chatham  Head,  where  he 
was  working,  are  for  the  most  part  of  French 
descent,  and  thus,  like  most  French  people, 
very  musically  inclined,  he  had  purchased  a 
few  Rhythm  Band  instruments  and  four  Fluto- 
phones.  As  there  was  no  suitable  teacher 
available,  the  group  was  trained  and  directed 
by  a  thirteen  year  old  boy  who  later  became 
my  conductor  and,  I  may  add,  a  very  good 
one.  Upon  being  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
Band,  I  tactfully  suggested  ways  in  which 
improvements  could  be  made.  After  a  very 
interesting  chat,  I  had,  almost  without  realiz- 
ing it,  volunteered  to  take  over  the  Band 
without  remuneration.  I  have  never  regretted 
my  decision. 

The  Band  with  which  I  started  consisted 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen, and  though  I  wished  to  form  a  Band  of 
children  in  the  lower  primary  grades,  I  real- 
ized that  an  abrupt  change  of  policy  would 
have  created  dissension  at  a  time  when  there 
was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to 
whether  a  blind  person  could  do  the  work  and 
most  important  maintain  discipline.  The 
Band  played  in  several  concerts,  and  everyone 
commented  about  the  general  progress  that 
was  increasingly  apparent. 

When  a  new  modern  school  was  opened  in 
March  1953,  the  authorities  decided  to  cele- 
brate by  entering  their  students  in  as  many 
classes  as  possible  in  the  forthcoming  Music 
Festival.  I  was  asked  to  do  the  teaching.  With 
scarcely  two  months  in  which  to  prepare  classes 
to  compete  against  the  best  this  part  of  the 
country  had  to  offer,  I  advised  concentrating 
on  one  or  two  classes  but  my  suggestions  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  and,  because  I  declined,  a  pro- 
fessional teacher  was  secured.  Meanwhile,  in 
co-operation  with  the  grade  one  teacher,  I 
very  carefully  selected  from  her  class  twelve 
children  and,  since  time  was  short,  I  carefully 
explained   to   their  parents  what  we  hoped 
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to  accomplish,  a  mark  of  80  or  better.  Inten- 
sive training  with  two,  and  sometimes  three 
practises  per  day  was  begun  immediately,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  received  complete  support 
from  both  the  youngsters  and  their  parents. 
We  were  the  last  class  from  the  Chatham 
Head  school  to  perform,  and  since  the  school 
had  failed  to  produce  a  winner,  I  realized  the 
whole  future  of  my  work  might  well  depend 
on  the  calibre  of  our  performance.  When  the 
results  were  announced  by  the  adjudicator, 
we  returned  to  Chatham  Head  like  conquer- 
ing heroes.  It  was  one  of  my  proudest  mo- 
ments. My  prestige  thus  secured,  I  was  able 
to  take  over  complete  direction  of  all  the 
musical  activities  of  the  school,  and  when, 
shortly  after  this,  my  good  friend  the  priest 
was  transferred  to  another  parish,  I  became 
both  director  and  guiding  hand  to  a  band 
which  sorely  needed  financial  help.  Since  all 
the  women's  clubs  that  existed  in  the  com- 
munity were  committed  to  various  projects, 
I  had  to  create  my  own  organization.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  and  a  successful  fund  raising 
campaign  resulted.  On  the  strength  of  our 
good  work,  we  were  chosen  as  the  only  out  of 
town  school  participating  in  the  local  radio 
station's  educational  program.  The  program 
consisted  of  piano  solos,  vocal  numbers  and 
the  Rhythm  Band. 

Our  fund  raising  campaign  had  made  pos- 
sible the  purchasing  of  more  instruments,  so 
when  we  made  plans  for  the  1954  music  festi- 
val, I  was  able  to  add  to  the  Band  eight  mem- 
bers from  the  next  year's  grade  one  class.  With 
my  experienced  members,  now  in  grade  two, 
it  was  possible  to  do  more  difiBcult  work,  and 
despite  even  keener  competition,  we  again 
took  top  honors.  The  people  were  so  elated 
that  another  financial  campaign  which  in- 
cluded a  tag  day  brought  in  about  sixty  dol- 
lars, plus  a  collection  for  myself.  This  year, 
several  other  Bands  made  a  desperate  bid  to 
win  but  we  duplicated  our  previous  success 
and  are  still  unbeaten.  Now  that  I  have  chil- 
dren who  have  absorbed  all  that  Rhythm 
Bands  have  to  offer,  I  plan  a  Recorder  en- 
semble, next  year,  some  vocal  work,  and  per- 
haps a  small  junior  choir.  Although  I  still 
train  the  Rhythm  Band  as  a  volunteer  with- 
out pay,  the  community  has  given  me  various 
gifts,  which  in  the  past  two  years  have  to- 
talled nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  The  value 
of  my  work  as  an  advertisement  for  my  tun- 


ing business  can  not  be  calculated,  but  it  is 
surely  worth  at  least  as  much  again. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  parents  were 
anxious  to  have  their  children  study  piano, 
and  having  satisfied  myself  and  everyone  else 
that  a  blind  person  was  quite  capable  of 
working  with  children,  I  decided  to  give  piano 
lessons.  As  I  had  not  taught  music  since  leav- 
ing school,  I  decided  to  start  out  on  a  small 
scale,  and  as  two  adults  had  requested  my 
services  in  this  field,  I  started  with  them  as  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  refresh  my  mem- 
ory on  staff  notation  and  since  I  used  the 
same  text  which  I  plan  to  use  with  the  chil- 
dren, I  would  thus  become  familiar  with  any 
details  I  did  not  know.  I  now  have  over  twenty 
piano  pupils  from  the  lower  grades  plus  the 
adults.  This  is  about  the  maximum  I  can 
handle  due  to  my  tuning  commitments,  and, 
by  the  way,  some  radio  servicing  which  is  also 
one  of  my  part  time  money  makers.  My  suc- 
cess has  brought  my  work  to  the  attention  of 
a  much  wider  area,  and  numerous  inquiries 
have  been  received  about  piano  lessons,  but 
so  far,  I  limited  this  to  residents  of  Chatham 
Head.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  future  Chatham 
Head  school  will  have  a  paid  music  teacher 
and  the  job  will  be  mine  for  the  asking.  In 
that  event,  I  will  probably  open  a  studio  and 
accept  more  pupils.  You  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  I  have  turned  down  at  least 
two  offers  of  teaching  music  in  larger  schools. 

Looking  back  over  three  years  of  experience, 
I  must  confess  that  my  most  difiBcult  prob- 
lem has  been  the  lack  of  braille  texts  dealing 
with  school  music.  I  was  fortunate  in  that 
the  Sisters  of  a  local  convent  admired  my 
courage,  and  spent  many  hours  acquainting 
me  with  the  fundamentals  of  Rhythm  Band 
work.  As  a  Protestant,  I  shall  never  forget 
their  kindness,  for  without  their  faith  in  my 
ability,  I  might  conceivably  have  relinquished 
my  position  before  our  first  festival  appear- 
ance. From  my  experience,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  plead  with  you  to  use  your  great  influence 
so  that  no  teacher  or  potential  worker  in  this 
field  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  struggle 
because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  texts. 

Modern  techniques  have  made  many  in- 
struments, both  electronic  and  conventional, 
available  at  prices  well  within  the  budget  of 
even  the  smallest  schools,  and  with  texts  avail- 
able from  which  teachers  can  learn  to  play 
them,   the  piano  need  not  be  the  sole  in- 
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strument  given  attention.  Many  children 
will  not  have  pianos  upon  which  to  practice; 
and  then  too,  there  are  many  children  who 
do  not  care  to  learn  piano.  Were  I  not  in- 
volved in  the  piano  tuning  business  and  other 
activities,  I  am  confident  that  I  could  carve 
out  a  new  career  in  any  small  community 
where  a  desire  for  the  culture  that  music  can 
bring  is  not  available  to  the  citizens. 

I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that  the  ability 
to  love  and  understand  children,  which  is  in- 
herent in  all  of  us  is  the  most  important  attri- 
bute of  a  leader.  We  must  also  know  how  to 
deal  with  people,  for  in  a  small  community 
the  women's  clubs  will  be  found  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  work.  The  ability  to  weld  these 
into  a  smoothly  working  group  is  one  which 
requires  diplomatic  traits  which  are  well 
worth  cultivating. 

Equally  important  is  the  selection  of  con- 
ductors and  assistants,  and  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  my  making  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
emphasizing  their  respective  roles.  Many  see- 
ing teachers  make  the  mistake  of  using  con- 
ductors who  are  far  too  young  either  to  be 
respected  by  the  youngsters  or  to  really  un- 
derstand the  responsibilities  they  must  assume. 
For  the  blind  teacher  I  would  advise  taking 
those  above  the  age  of  twelve,  but  intelli- 
gence and  musical  feeling  are  indispensible. 
The  belief  that  a  conductor  should  be  chosen 
because  he  is  young  and  looks  cute  is  mere 
nonsense.  Children  do  not  resent  discipline, 
and  laxity  in  this  and  inattention,  which  I 
experienced  at  first  was  due  to  inadequate 
teaching  experience. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  whereas 


the  blind  listener  enjoys  a  performance  from 
what  he  hears,  with  a  sighted  audience  the 
enjoyment  results  from  a  coordination  of 
both  ear  and  eye.  Because  this  is  true,  an 
otherwise  excellent  performance  can  be  ruined 
by  anything  that  diverts  attention  from 
the  music.  Children  should  be  taught  cor- 
rect posture  and  good  stage  manners.  In 
a  Rhythm  Band  those  playing  the  same  in- 
struments should  use  them  in  identical 
fashion.  This  is  where  your  conductor  comes 
in.  You  will  have  to  delegate  to  him  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  seeing  that  your  orders  are 
carried  out.  I  realize  that  as  teachers  you  al- 
ready know  these  things,  but  my  attention 
was  never  brought  to  it's  importance  during 
my  student  days.  I  had  to  learn  them  by  the 
mill  of  experience.  Our  schools  must  strive  to 
keeps  their  students  in  touch  with  the  world 
of  the  seeing.  I  can  safely  state  that,  had  I  at- 
tempted this  type  of  work  upon  leaving  school 
the  result  would  have  been  failure. 

Assistants  are  very  valuable  when,  as  often 
will  be  the  case,  the  Band  is  to  appear  away 
from  home.  Uniforming  and  attending  to 
twenty  or  thirty  small  children  is  a  task  which 
requires  some  help  if  they  are  to  be  well 
groomed  for  their  appearance.  I  might  add 
that  uniforms  can  be  made  or  purchased  at 
small  cost,  and  are  a  great  morale  booster  to 
the  Band  and  make  a  performance  so  much 
more  enjoyable  to  the  audience. 

In  closing  I  would  leave  this  thought  to 
those  who  aspire  to  be  successful  teachers. 
Faith  is  imperative;  faith  in  yourself;  faith  in 
your  students,  and  faith  in  the  ever-present 
guiding  hand  in  all  our  human  endeavors. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

*  CHARLES  J.  BEETZ,  Director 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  Winifred  Holt  Mather  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  organization  which  would  devote 
itself  to  the  interests  of  blind  people,  she  al- 
most immediately  incorporated  in  the  plan  a 
music  school  for  professional  and  recreational 
instruction. 

It  took  years,  however,  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  New  York  Association  for 


Visually  handicapped. 


the  Blind,  before  every  phase  of  these  activi- 
ties could  become  effective.  Although  music 
had  been  taught  on  a  very  limited  scale  by 
home  teachers,  it  was  not  until  igag  that  the 
department  which  was  to  become  known  as 
The  Lighthouse  Music  School  became  a 
reality. 

In  an  old  brownstone  building  facing  60th 
Street  in  New  York  City,  an  office,  waiting 
room  and  four  studios  were  set  up  for  this 
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purpose.  The  staff,  which  consisted  of  a 
sighted  director  and  four  teachers  of  whom 
two  were  blind,  gave  instruction  in  piano, 
violin,  voice,  organ  and  Braille  notation. 

The  need  for  such  a  school  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  applications 
which  were  received  from  those  who  wished 
to  study  and  by  the  steady  increase  in  the 
enrollment  from  year  to  year. 

Today  the  Music  School  is  located  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  new  modern  building.  There 
are  eight  teaching  studios,  of  which  three  are 
equipped  with  two  pianos,  and  five  with  one 
piano,  an  office  and  library,  the  director's 
office  and  a  recital  hall  for  gatherings  not  ex- 
ceeding 75  persons.  There  is  also  a  large  au- 
ditorium equipped  with  a  pipe  organ,  which 
is  used  for  the  annual  recitals  and  other  spe- 
cial occasions. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  the  director,  secre- 
tary and  assistant,  and  twenty  teachers  of 
whom  ten  are  blind.  Some  of  the  teachers 
are  full-time,  others  part-time;  however,  the 
four  full-time  teachers  are  blind.  The  subjects 
taught  are:  Piano  (classical  and  popular), 
organ,  voice,  languages,  string  instruments, 
wind  instruments,  ear  training,  all  branches 
of  music  theory,  Braille  and  staff  notation, 
and  stage  presence. 

We  have  a  Junior  and  Senior  String  En- 
semble, a  Junior  Chorus,  a  Teen-agers'  Mixed 
Chorus  and  Women's  Choral  Ensemble.  We 
also  offer  a  course  to  young  teachers  of  sighted 
students,  which  consists  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  staff,  teaching  psychology,  ma- 
terials and  methods  of  procedure. 

The  services  of  the  school  are  available  to 
all  who  are  registered  with  The  Lighthouse. 
There  are  no  requirements  other  than  the  de- 
sire to  study,  regularity  in  attendance  and 
reasonable  progress. 

Each  year  the  school  registers  between  225 
and  250  students,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to 
75,  some  with  professional  aims  and  some  with 
recreational  objectives. 

Our  standards  for  talented  students  are  on 
the  usual  conservatory  level;  but  we  do  not 
encourage  even  the  most  outstanding  students 
to  pursue  the  highly  competitive  field  of 
music  as  a  profession.  When,  however,  ex- 
ceptional students  graduate  from  our  school 
and  express  the  desire  to  follow  music  as  a 
career,  they  are  granted  scholarships  to  Juilli- 
ard   or  some  other  recognized  music  school 


where  courses  not  included  in  our  curriculum 
are  given. 

While  we  accept  a  limited  number  of  ther- 
apy cases  whom  we  teach  by  rote,  most  of  the 
students  learn  their  music  from  Braille  copies. 
10  to  20%  of  the  students  have  partial  sight 
and  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  Braille  nota- 
tion, even  though  they  have  great  difficulty 
with  large  print.  This  presented  a  serious 
problem  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Music 
School,  and  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  find  a 
system  of  notation  which  would  be  acceptable 
and  safe  for  them  to  use.  After  much  re- 
search and  experimentation,  it  was  found 
that  yellow  paper  with  notes  and  other  sym- 
bols in  black,  five  or  six  times  the  size  of 
ordinary  music,  would  be  the  best  choice. 
Stencils  had  to  be  made  by  hand  and  run  off 
on  our  own  large  mimeograph  machine.  This 
was  expensive,  but  it  solved  the  problem  and 
worked  very  well. 

A  considerable  amount  of  music  was  tran- 
scribed according  to  this  method,  but  as  time 
went  on,  our  equipment  naturally  became 
worn  and  would  have  had  to  be  replaced  with 
an  expensive  mimeograph  machine  and  other 
appliances,  in  order  to  bring  production  up 
to  the  original  standard. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  over  the  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more  during  which  we  had 
been  mimeographing  music,  someone,  some- 
where could  have  devised  another  method 
that  might  merit  investigation.  A  special  com- 
mittee was,  therefore,  appointed  to  look  into 
the  matter.  After  months  of  research  and 
careful  study  it  was  decided  that  the  Azolide 
method,  a  sort  of  dry-printing,  would  be  pref- 
errable  to  all  the  other  methods  that  had 
been  considered.  Master  copies  are  made  by 
hand  on  special  thin  transparent  paper.  The 
size  of  the  notes  is  the  same  as  on  our  mimeo- 
graph copies.  These  master  copies  are  then 
sent  to  the  printing  concern,  where  they  are 
reproduced  in  quantity  on  yellow  paper  with 
a  greenish  tinge.  The  pages  are  11"  x  17"  in 
size.  Only  two  grand  staves,  or  four  lines,  are 
possible  on  each  page.  Occasionally  we  make 
single  copies  by  hand,  using  large  size  staff 
paper,  stub  pen  and  India  ink. 

Due  to  visual  limitations,  the  students  for 
whom  this  music  is  prepared  cannot  read  and 
play  simultaneously.  They  must  memorize 
their  music,  just  as  the  totally  blind  students 
memorize    from    their    Braille    copies.    The 
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greater  portion  of  our  library  consists  of 
Braille  music  selected  from  the  catalogues  of 
the  various  Braille  printing  houses,  and  hand- 
made copies  of  music  otherwise  not  available. 
These  hand  copies  are  transcribed  by  the 
Braille  Transcribing  Division  of  The  Light- 
house which  has  available  a  number  of  ca- 
pable volunteers,  and  by  members  of  the 
Music  School  staff.  All  of  this  music,  both 
Braille  and  large  print,  is  available  to  the 
students  in  connection  with  their  work,  and 
must  necessarily  be  replaced  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Music  School  gives  three  recitals  each 
year,  two  in  which  the  various  departments 
are  represented,  and  one  by  the  Women's 
Choral  Ensemble.  At  the  latter  concert  we  al- 
ways have  a  sighted  guest  artist.  The  artists 
of  the  past  five  years  were:  Sascha  Gorodnitzki, 
pianist.  Tossy  Spivakovsky,  violinist,  Grace 
Castagnetta,  pianist,  Gary  Graffman,  pianist, 
Roman  Totenberg,  violinist. 

The  school  is  unique  in  so  far  as  it  aims 
primarily  to  provide  recreational  and  pleas- 
urable occupation  for  its  students.  All  the 
services  are  free  of  charge,  including  lessons, 
practice  rooms,  transportation,  guiding,  sup- 
pers, tickets  to  concerts  and  operas,  loans  of 
instruments,  study  material,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, and  in  many  cases  we  provide  carfare. 

The  school  is  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Regents   of  the   State  of  New  York  and   is 


therefore  authorized  to  give  Regents  examina- 
tions in  Comprehensive  Music.  As  a  result, 
the  blind  students  at  the  High  School  of  Music 
and  Art  in  New  York  City  take  their  Regents 
examinations  in  Comprehensive  Music  at  the 
Lighthouse  Music  School.  We  also  provide  an 
amanuensis  to  assist  at  the  High  School  of 
Music  and  Art  at  other  examinations  taken 
by  blind  students. 

Five  of  our  former  students  are  teachers  on 
our  staff;  others  teach  privately,  some  play 
with  dance  bands,  while  others  sing  or  play 
in  churches. 

Our  most  recent  achievements  are  a  re- 
cording of  eight  Christmas  carols  sung  by 
the  Women's  Choral  Ensemble,  produced  by 
RCA,  and  a  piano  recital  by  Marcia  Mendel- 
son,  a  20  year  old  young  lady  who  received 
her  entire  musical  training  at  the  Lighthouse 
Music  School. 

The  Women's  Choral  Ensemble  has  just 
completed  another  recording  of  ten  songs 
for  RCA.  This  recording  will  be  known  as 
"Songs  of  Reverence"  and  will  be  on  the 
market  in  the  Fall. 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School  is  very  proud 
of  its  accomplishments  from  a  professional 
and  semi-professional  point  of  view.  But  we 
are  extremely  happy  also  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  providing  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  for  so  many  to  whom  music  is  a  source 
of  spiritual  and  emotional  satisfaction. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday,  June  23,  1955 


The  1955  Banquet  proved  to  be  the  largest 
in  our  history,  440  diners  being  seated  for 
dinner,  held  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City. 

Toastmaster  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  A.  V. 
Weir,  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  paid  a 
brief  peisonal  tribute  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  was  honored  for 
his  outstanding  achievements  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  over  almost  40  years  of  devoted 
service.  In  recognition  of  those  years  of  de- 
votion, Mr.  Salmon  was  presented  with  an  en- 
grossed scroll,  in  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred   Allen,    Secretary- General;    and    with    a 


gold  medal,  in  remarks  made  by  Mr.  George 
Keane,  a  long-time  associate  of  Mr.  Salmon. 

Following  the  presentation  and  acceptance 
speeches,  the  convention  was  entertained  with 
typical  French-Canadian  folk  songs,  in  a  de- 
lightful concert  offered  by  members  of  the 
Braille  Music  Society  of  Quebec  Province 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jean  DiBiasio. 

During  the  evening,  the  Secretary-General 
reported  the  attendance  at  the  convention  as 
totaling  579  registered  members  and  visitors 
and  some  75  to  100  additional  visitors.  He 
further  reported  the  membership  to  have 
reached  1,058,  largest  in  history.  The  detailed 
figures  appear  elsewhere.  The  presentation 
and  acceptance  speeches  follow. — A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 
ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  AAWB 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Many  privileges  have  been  mine  during 
the  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  As- 
sociation, and  I  have  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed them  all.  But  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
which  I  shall  ever  more  greatly  appreciate 
than  the  opportunity  given  me  tonight  to  ex- 
press in  your  behalf  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  toward  our  guest  of  honor  on  this  most 
happy  occasion.  For  it  is  indeed  an  occasion 


to  which  we  must  all  have  looked  forward 
for  a  very  long  time,  affording  us  as  it  now 
does  the  opportunity  to  do  what  we  have 
wanted  to  do  for  so  many  years.  Destiny  per- 
haps has  ordained  that  this  opportunity 
should  be  ours  tonight.  It  so  happens  that  the 
award  we  are  about  to  present  bears  the  name 
of  and  represents  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
another  of  our  most  illustrious  leaders  and 
pioneers  in  work  with  the  blind  who,  more 
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SHOTWELL  AWARD 


than  any  other  one  person,  is  the  father  of 
our  A.A.W.B.  For  it  was  the  beloved  Ambrose 
M.  Shotwell,  who,  in  1905,  in  Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan— the  City  in  which  he  lived  and  worked — 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  over 
which  he  had  for  so  long  labored,  and 
which  created  what  then  became  and  ever 
since  has  been  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  which  thus, 
under  that  name,  tonight  reaches  its  50th 
birthday.  In  adopting  this  Constitution,  those 
men  and  women,  all  blind,  who  had  for  the 
preceding  ten  years  been  organized  under 
other  names,  first  (in  1895)  as  the  Missouri 
National  College  Association  and  then  (in 
1896)  as  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher 
Education  and  General  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation,— these  men  and  women  expressed 
themselves  as  having  at  last  realized  one  of 
their  earliest  ideals — a  perfect  union  of  the 
blind  and  of  those  actively  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind.  It  is  an  ideal  which  1  hope  we 
shall  all  protect  vigilantly  from  assaults  from 
without  or  boring  from  within! 

As  we  think  back  over  those  50  years,  we 
can  recall  many  illustrious  leaders  in  our 
work  with  the  blind,  but  I  know  none  will 
deny  me  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  man 
whose  dedicated  life  of  service  has  been  more 
useful,  more  sincere,  more  imaginative  or 
more  unselfish  than  that  of  our  guest  tonight. 
He  has  labored  faithfully  and  devotedly  in 
the  cause  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  for 
almost  40  years,  and  such  are  his  countless 
good  works  that  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  blind  person,  even  in  the  remotest  ham- 
let, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  great  country,  whose  life  in  one  way  or 
another  has  not  been  enriched  by  the  part 
our  guest  has  played  in  helping  to  secure, 
through  his  tireless  energy  and  devotion, 
those  opportunities  and  services  which  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  about  a  better  life  for 
all  the  blind. 

Let  us  for  a  minute  or  two  think  of  some  of 
the  important  Federal  Laws  which  underlie  so 
substantial  a  part  of  today's  broad  pattern 
of  service  to  the  blind.  There  is  Title  X  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  granting  financial  aid 
to  the  needy  blind;  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  buy  blind- 
made  products;  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
permitting  the  blind  to  operate  vending 
stands  in  Federal  properties;   the  Vocational 


Rehabilitation  Act  with  its  program  of  serv- 
ices to  the  blind;  the  Act  through  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  provides  reading  matter 
for  the  blind.  Our  guest  played  a  major  role 
in  helping  secure  the  enactment  of  every  one 
of  these  laws,  as  well  as  numerous  other  Fed- 
eral and  (New  York)  State  laws. 

Our  guest  has  long  been  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  own  Association,  which  he  has 
served  as  Vice-President  and  then  as  Presi- 
dent (from  1941-1943),  and  as  member  of 
many  Committees  and  Chairman  of  our  im- 
portant Legislative  Committee,  and  for  which 
he  has  worked  so  tirelessly  in  so  many  other 
ways,  not  only  personally  but  through  the 
mobilization  of  many  of  his  associates  on  the  I 
staff  of  the  agency  of  which  he  is  head.  ' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  institution  is 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.  It  was 
never  so  true  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  with  which  our  guest  has  so  long  been 
associated  as  its  Business  Manager  and  as  its 
Executive  Director.  Outstanding  among  our 
many  fine  agencies  for  the  blind,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  is  a  unique  and  shining 
example  of  what  can  be  developed  through  the 
inspiration  and  influence  of  a  dedicated  spirit, 
ior  no  program,  no  project,  has  been  too 
trifling,  no  personality  too  unimportant,  to 
command  the  interest,  respect  and  assistance 
of  this  remarkable  organization. 

Time  would  not  permit  me  to  identify  the 
many  scores  of  programs  for  the  blind  with 
which  our  guest  has  been  associated,  or  to 
enumerate  his  many  and  often  unique  contri- 
butions to  their  success.  Nor  can  I  take  time 
here  to  list  for  you  the  many  honors  bestowed 
upon  him.  I  can  say,  however  (to  quote  from 
Aristophanes),  that 

"With   meakness   and   modesty   he   bore 

him; 
Aod  while  his  laurels  grew,  he  kept  ever 

in  his  view 
The  heights  yet  unconquer'd  before  him." 

Few  of  us  here  tonight  are  not  familiar  with 
his  countless  achievements.  Yet  it  is  not  these 
alone,  but  rather  those  underlying  traits  of 
character  with  which  he  is  endowed,  that  have 
so  greatly  endeared  our  guest  to  us  for  so 
many  years. 

His  compassion,  his  generosity,  his  sin- 
cerity, his  genial  and  unfailing  warmth  and 
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encouragement  for  all,  added  to  his  unstint- 
ing devotion  to  those  causes  he  embraces — 
these  are  also  reasons  why  we  honor  him.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet  (Linton) 


"He  boasts  nor  wealth,  nor  high  descent, 

yet  he  may  claim  to  be 
A  gentleman  to  match  the  best 

of  any  pedigree. 
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His  blood  hath  run  in  peasant  veins 
through  many  a  noteless  year; 

Yet,  search  in  every  prince's  court, 
you'll  rarely  find  his  peer. 

For  he's  one  of  Nature's  Gentlemen, 
the  best  of  every  time!" 

His  life  has  always  been  the  very  essence  of 
friendship,  a  friendship  which  might  well 
have  inspired  George  Eliot's  lines: 

"Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible  comfort 
of  feeling  safe  with  a  person;  having  neither 
to  weigh  thoughts  nor  measure  words,  but 
to  pour  them  all  out,  just  as  they  are,  chaff 
and  grain  together,  knowing  that  a  faithful 
hand  will  take  and  sift  them,  keep  what  is 
worth  keeping,  and  then,  with  the  breadth 
of  kindness,  blow  the  rest  away." 

In  a  field  of  service  where  men  have  attained 
positions  of  eminence  but  have  not  always 
retained  their  humility,  our  guest  has  given 
true  meaning  to  the  poet's  words  in  a  Peti- 
:ion  to  Time 

Humble  voyagers  are  we 
O'er  life's  dim,  unsounded  sea. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  behalf, 


it  is  now  my  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
say  to  your  friend,  and  to  mine,  our  distin- 
guished guest  and  our  beloved  friend,  Peter 
J.  Salmon: 

PETER:  If  we  have  pride  in  our  great  call- 
ing, then  tonight  we  have  even  greater 
pride  in  saluting  you  who  have  breathed 
into  it  so  much  that  has  given  it  life  and 
meaning.  In  token  of  our  affection  and  our 
love  for  you,  and  with  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  all  that  you  have  done  to  show  us, 
these  many  years,  how  we  too  can  truly 
serve  those  to  whose  service  we  are  dedicat- 
ing our  lives,  we — all  of  us — ask  that  you 
accept  this  15th  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Award  Scroll  given  for  your  devoted 
and  faithful  service  to  the  blind.  The  Scroll 
reads  as  follows:  (See  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion). 

We  hope,  Peter,  that  you  may  be  long 
spared  to  us,  and  that  we  may  together  go 
forward  with  you  in  fighting  the  good  fight 
for  the  dawn  of  a  better  life  for  those  who 
dwell  in  the  shadows.  Thus 'will  we  raise 
high  our  own  banner  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.  Thus  will  we  truly  consecrate 
our  lives  in  the  service  of  the  blind! 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 

*  GEORGE  E.  KEANE,  Assistant  Director 

The  Industrial  Home  For  The  Blind 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Peter,  I  know  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy  I  am  to  be 
the  one  presenting  this  well  earned  medal  to 
you.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  too,  for  me  to 
add  anything  to  the  catalog  of  your  achieve- 
ments, since  our  good  friend,  Alfred,  and 
many  of  your  other  friends  have  done  and  will 
do  this  much  more  ably  than  I  could.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  so  purely  personal,  that  I 
wondered  a  bit  wether  it  was  appropriate  to 
this  meeting.  When  I  remembered  all  of  those 
who  would  be  here  and  how  many  of  them 
have  known  you  long  and  well,  as  I  have,  I 
thought  that  this  group  would  forgive  the 
personal  nature  of  this  commentary  and 
might,  in  fact,  echo  most  of  what  I  have  to 
say  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

My  own  friendship  for  you  and  our  long 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


years  of  work  together  have  bound  us  two  so 
closely  in  ideals  and  purposes,  that  I  can  al- 
most feel  the  embarrassment  that  you  will 
feel  in  your  modesty. 

When  I  was  trying  to  think  of  just  what  I 
might  say  that  would  express  not  only  the 
deep  affection  that  your  friends  feel  for  you, 
but  in  some  small  way  what  we  feel  is  your 
major  contribution  to  our  work  and  to  all  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  it,  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  pinning  down  what  was  more  a  feeling 
than  an  idea.  First,  I  thought  that  the  key- 
note of  your  true  greatness  had  been  an  un- 
derlying continuing  humanity,  an  awareness 
of  the  values  in  every  human  being  with 
whom  you  work  and  for  whom  your  services 
and  ours  have  been  planned  and  developed, 
but  I  knew  that  this  was  not  enough,  for  there 
are  many  men  and  women  who  have  deep 
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sympathy  and  understanding,  but  who  still 
cannot  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  others.  I  re- 
member that  this  ability  was  apparent  in  the 
very  early  days  of  your  joining  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  In  1917,  this  still  young 
and  struggling  organization  had  very  little 
and  very  crude  material  on  which  your  imagi- 
nation could  go  to  work.  The  distinguishing 
thing  about  what  you  have  done  is  that 
whether  the  material  was  crude  and  inade- 
quate or  substantial  and  technical,  as  it  has 
since  become,  the  same  zeal  that  moulded  the 
inadequate  into  a  working  tool  has  made  the 
fine  tools  of  our  modern  program  more  effec- 
tive still.  St.  Paul  has  said  it  in  his  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  "there  abide  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  charity." 

Surely  it  took  faith  to  put  all  of  your  youth- 
ful vigor  into  what  must  have  seemed  at  times 
a  fruitless  effort,  and  great  hope  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  steady  positive  growth  that  lay 
dormant  in  these  early  projects;  but  most  of 
all  it  took  great  charity  in  the  true  sense  in 
which  St.  Paul  uses  it — love  and  deep  concern 
for  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  benefit 
from  your  labors. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  cannot  ac- 
complish what  you  have,  without  a  very  high 
integrity  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  you, 
thinking  and  feeling  go  hand  in  hand  as  a 
single  identity,  so  that  at  no  time  in  all  of 
these  years  have  you  permitted  sophistiy  to 
cloud  the  idealism  that  expressed  itself  in 
vour  every  dav  activity.  Throughout,  the  well 
formulated  idea  has  always  been  for  you  the 
reality,  and  the  feeling  of  its  urgent  necessity 
has  been  the  zeal  that  made  its  reality  pos- 
sible. There  has  been  abundant  manifestation 
not  only  of  this  deep  and  lasting  charity,  but 
of  this  rare  quality  of  integrity  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Throughout  the  years,  it  has  not 
been  enough  for  you  "that  the  blind"  should 
be  served  with  dignity  and  magnanimity,  but 
you  have  gone  far  beyond  this,  to  seek  out 
those  blind  persons  who  have  been  most  se- 
verely afflicted — the  deaf-blind — for  example. 
The  constancy  of  your  thought  and  effort  in 
the  interest  of  these  doubly  handicapped 
friends  and  clients  has  made  the  difference  be- 
tween a  life  of  utter  isolation,  which  might 
have  been  theirs,  and  one  of  full  and  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  our  organiza- 


tion. Again,  for  those  blind  persons  who  were 
too  old  to  work  and  who  needed  more  than 
mere  sustenance,  it  was  not  their  physical  well 
being  alone  that  you  sought  to  improve,  but 
instead  Burrwood  was  the  ideal  you  dreamed 
of — a  place  where  old  folks  who  could  not  see 
might  come  to  live  and  not  to  die,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  natural  beauty  of  a  lovely 
countryside  and — ^with  youth — that  would 
stimulate  them  into  full  enjoyment  of  their 
remaining  years. 

These  and  a  score  of  other  programs  initi- 
ated, nurtured  and  developed  by  you  seem  al- 
most to  mirror  the  working  of  a  mind  that 
was  moulded  in  youth  through  the  sad  realiza- 
tion of  the  true  limitations  of  blindness  and 
of  a  zeal  to  isolate  this  limitation  and  to  build 
a  world  of  achievement  around  it,  free  of  the 
prejudices  and  intolerances  so  prevalent  in 
the  early  days  of  work  for  the  blind.  With  all, 
there  has  been  the  sense  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  your  mind  in  this  devoted  work  has 
been  to  create  this  atmosphere,  this  environ- 
ment of  acceptance  through  achievement,  not 
only  within  the  IHB,  but  throughout  the  com- 
munity, both  local  and  national.  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes this  state  of  mind — this  charity — in  his 
own  inimitable  words:  "if  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  do  not 
have  charity,  I  have  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  if  I  have  prophesy 
and  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I 
have  all  faith  so  as  to  remove  mountains,  yet 
do  not  have  charity,  I  am  nothing." 

I  sometimes  think  that  it  must  be  lonely 
to  be  one  of  these  rare  men  who  can  keep 
the  means  and  the  end  of  his  whole  purpose 
before  him,  as  you  seem  to  have  done,  and 
yet  I  know  too  that  this  constancy  has  brought 
to  you  the  love  and  devotion  of  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  you 
or  of  knowing  you,  as  well  as  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  entire  world  of  social 
science. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  St.  Paul  would  agree 
that  it  takes  great  love  of  human  beings  to 
work  in  their  interest  in  constancy  for  nearly 
40  years,  as  you  have  done,  keeping  before 
you  the  understanding  that  all  men  need  to 
love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  useful  and  to  be 
wanted.  And  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  have 
known  you  have  felt  this  Divine  spark  in  you, 
and  in  particular  those  blind  persons  who 
have  benefited  from  your  steadfastness  and 
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friendship  and  from  the  new  programs  you 
have  created  and  developed  in  their  behalf. 
I  know  that  you  have  never  sought  honor, 
but  possibly  because  of  this,  it  has  come  to 
you,  and  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  everyone  here 


does,  that  this  Shotwell  Award  has  never  had 
a  more  distinguished,  nor  a  more  worthy  re- 
cipient. I  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  present- 
ing it  to  you. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 
PETER  J.  SALMON,  Executive  Director 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


As  most  of  my  friends  know,  I  usually  speak 
extemporaneously.  This  was  the  case  on  the 
23rd  of  June  1955  at  Quebec,  when  I  was 
honored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  being  made  the 
in5p;  recipient  of  the  Ambrose  Shotwell  Award. 
Now,  a  month  later,  I  am  requested  to  put 
my  acceptance  remarks  in  writing — just  an- 
other way  of  saying  I  should  return  the  Shot- 
well  Award,  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
re-state  and  to  live  again  that  most  pleasant 
and  memorable  occasion. 

I  purposely  commenced  my  response  with 
some  humor,  which  was  necessary  for  me,  in 
order  to  overcome  the  natural  emotion  of  a 
heart  welling  up  with  appreciation  and,  the 
lighter  vein  seemed  to  take  well  with  those 
assembled.  Lucky  me,  I  got  through  it  OK 
and,  that's  a  feat  in  itself  under  such  circum- 
stances and,  I  understand  the  audience  was 
alive  and  awake  when  we  decided  it  was  time 
to  sing  a  little  song  together — so,  since  we 
were  in  French  territory,  what  could  be  more 
fitting  than  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling". 

I  thanked  them,  and  I  do  now,  all  who 
made  the  night  so  memorable  for  me — ^my 
parents,  particularly  my  mother,  and  a  fam- 
ily whom  I  love  and  who  return  that  love.  My 
wife,  Mary,  to  whom  I  have  been  married  for 
more  than  30  years  and,  who  has  stood  by  me 
loyally  and  faithfully  always,  although  she 
has  not  been  able  to  participate  actively  in 
my  many  outside  activities,  has  nevertheless 
given  generously  of  herself  to  any  little  suc- 
cess I  may  have  had.  The  kind  people,  Mr. 
Dana  and  Miss  Weatherspoon  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  who  headed  me  in  the  di- 
rection of  Perkins;  Perkins  moulded  my  life 
and  I  have  always  been  grateful.  To  E.  H. 
Fowler,  who  gave  me  my  first  job  as  a  piano 


tuner — (and  set  the  industry  back  50  years). 
To  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where  I  was  a  salesman  from  September  1916 
until  June  1917 — especially  for  giving  me  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Brooklyn  and  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind;  the  privilege  of  being 
the  close  associate  of  Eben  P.  Morford, 
founder  of  IHB  and,  later  of  George  B,  Case, 
from  whom  I  learned  good  housekeeping  in 
shop  and  office;  for  the  rare  privilege  of  be- 
ing associated  with  IHB  Honorary  President, 
Louis  C.  Wills  and  president,  Henry  S.  Con- 
over — two  truly  great  gentlemen.  The  staff 
and  clients  of  IHB  with  whom  I  have  worked 
for  so  many  years,  and  in  particular,  Mrs. 
Lilyan  W.  Banta,  who  has  worked  with  me, 
first,  as  my  secretary  and  then  as  administra- 
tive secretary  and,  who  has  proven  a  most 
loyal  associate.  To  the  planning  committee  of 
IHB,  to  whom  I  have  brought  many  of  my 
troubles  and  from  whom  I  have  received  ad- 
vice and  help.  For  many  friendships  in  AAWB, 
AFB,  AFOB  and  NIB.  All  these  and  more 
came  rushing  to  mind  and  just  about  over- 
whelmed your  recipient.  I  was  conscious 
enough,  however,  to  say — thank  you  with  all 
my  heart  to  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
Committee,  to  Arthur  V.  Weir,  a  grand  toast- 
master  and  friend — and  finally  to  George  E. 
Keane,  my  long-time  associate  and  friend  at 
IHB  who  presented  the  medal,  and  to  my  very 
good  friend  for  whom  I  have  a  special  attach- 
ment, Alfred  Allen,  who  stepped  out  of  his 
traditional  role  as  secretary-general,  long 
enough  to  make  me  very  happ/  with  his  pres- 
entation of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
Scroll.  And  then  I  said  a  prayer  asking  for- 
giveness for  receiving  something  I  did  not  de- 
serve and,  I  think  that  sums  it  up. 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  AAWB 


In  accordance  with  the  previsions  of  Section 
5  of  your  Bylaws,  your  Board  of  Directors, 
serving  as  your  Nominating  Committee,  now 
places  in  nomination  for  your  consideration 
the  following  slate  to  serve  as  your  officers 
and  Executive  Committee  for  the  next  two 
years  ending  with  the  election  in  1957: 

For  President — Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Managing 
Director,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

For  First  Vice-President — Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Second  Vice-President — H.  A.  Wood,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

For  Treasurer — Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

For   Secretary-General — Alfred  Allen,  Assist- 


ant Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Nominating  Committee 
Alfred  Allen 
Secretary-General 

President  Robinson  called  for  any  further 
nominations  from  the  floor.  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts 
of  Virginia  moved  that  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  that  the  Secretary- General  be  in- 
structed to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the 
election  of  the  slate  offered  by  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  sec- 
onded the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  Secretary-General  thereupon  cast 
the  ballot  and  the  nominees  were  declared 
duly  elected  to  serve  as  the  officers  of  the 
AAWB  for  the  two  years  ending  with  the 
election  in  1957. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  AAWB 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Almost  a  year  has  slipped  by  since  we  were 
last  assembled  together,  in  Houston,  Texas, 
and  it  is  again  our  responsibility  and  privi- 
lege to  report  to  you  with  respect  to  our 
stewardship  of  the  affairs  of  this  Association, 


now  embarked  upon  its  sixty-first  year  of 
activity.  Looking  back  over  the  years  since 
1895,  it  is  our  view  that  we  can  take  pride  in 
the  remarkable  progress  which  has  character- 
ized work  for  the  blind,  particularly  during 
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this  century,  and  that  we  can  take  satisfaction 
in  the  part  our  own  Association  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  growth.  We  shall  have  to  work 
hard  and  contribute  our  undivided  best  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  match  the  record  of  these 
past  sixty  years. 

In  reporting  to  you  at  this  time,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  all  of  you 
for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  us,  and 
for  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  the  support 
you  have  accorded  us  throughout  the  past 
year.  We  ask  that  you  accept  our  most  appre- 
ciative thanks.  If  you  will  accord  this  same 
measure  of  support  to  our  successors,  we  shall 
feel  assured  of  their  success  in  discharging 
whatever  responsibilities  may  devolve  upon 
them. 

We  must  not  fail  to  take  account  of  and  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  those  men  and 
women  who,  serving  as  members  of  our  num- 
erous committees,  have  accepted  their  respon- 
sibilities in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  industry 
such  as  have  been  unexcelled  by  those  others 
who  have  served  similarly  in  past  years.  All 
of  them  have  served  devotedly  and  given 
greatly  of  their  time  and  thought  to  the 
completing  of  their  tasks,  and  you  as  well  as 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  all  of  them. 
We  believe  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
mention  in  particular  Dr.  Francis  Cummings, 
Chairman  of  the  Ethics  Committee  who  with 
his  four  associates  have  undertaken  a  most 
arduous  task  during  the  past  year,  in  re- 
viewing and  evaluating  applications  for  the 
AAWB's  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  It  has  been  a 
most  difficult  and  unenviable  task  which  they 
have  discharged  admirably.  You  will  hear 
the  Committee's  report  later  this  morning. 
Other  Committee  Chairmen  who  with  their 
associates  merit  special  appreciation  include 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Hulen 
Walker,  Co-Chairmen  of  our  Membership 
Committee;  Dr.  Cummings — again — who  with 
his  Legislative  Committee  have  been  most 
active  and  who  will  report  to  you  this  morn- 
ing; Mr.  Robert  Beath,  Chairman  of  the 
AAWB  Braille  Committee  who  with  his  fel- 
low members,  and  the  AAIB  members,  sitting 
as  a  Joint  Committee,  have  once  again  given 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  to  resolving  the 
views  and  reconciling  the  differences  with  re- 
spect to  a  revision  of  the  Braille  Code  usage 
which  it  is  hoped  will  become  the  accepted 
standard  in  the  United  States;  to  Mr.  Philip 


Harrison  who  as  Chairman  has  borne  so  large 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation;  and  finally,  to 
Miss  Kathern  Gruber  and  her  associates  who 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  preparation 
of  long  range  planning.  All  of  these  members 
deserve  your  thanks  for  jobs  well  done.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  Program  Committee  re- 
sponsible for  the  General  Sessions  programs 
of  this  convention. 

For  1954,  we  had  a  total  membership  in 
good  standing  of  1,055,  including  two  Hon- 
orary Life  Members  and  ten  Life  Members.  As 
of  today,  including  these  same  two  Honorary 
Members,  and  a  current  total  of  fourteen  Life 
Members,  we  have  a  total  membership  of  1058 
who  came  from  all  of  the  48  States  excepting 
Idaho,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Canada,  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Mexico. 
New  memberships  total  aoi,  as  against  261  last 
year,  while  renewals  total  857,  as  against  794 
last  year.  This  year  Canada  ranks  first  in  new 
members  with  a  total  of  33,  Pennsylvania  is 
second  with  a  total  of  25  new  members,  while 
New  York  and  Tennessee  tie  for  third,  each 
with  23  new  members.  For  the  third  succes- 
sive year  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  total 
membership  with  a  total  of  194,  New  York  is 
second  with  112,  while  Canada  is  third  with  99 
members. 

We  place  in  the  record  the  names  of  all 
Life  Members,  as  below: 

Philip  N.  Harrison 

Maurice  I,  Tynan 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 

Dr.  Newel  Perry 

J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings 

Joseph  F.  Clunk 

Miss  Marie  Busch 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 

Reginald  Taylor 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Leviseur 

Alfred  Allen 

L.  L.  Watts 

Peter  J.  Salmon 

We  salute  them  all  and  hope  they  may  soon 
be  joined  by  others  among  you. 

Later  this  morning  you  will  hear  the  report 
of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  Association  members 
have  taken  no  action  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Committee,  it  was  the  view 
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of  your  President,  in  which  Board  members 
supported  him,  that  such  a  Committee  might 
render  a  useful  service  to  the  Association  by 
taking  a  considered  look  into  the  future  of 
the  Association,  keeping  in  mind  its  aims  and 
purposes,  the  direction  in  which  its  future 
might  point,  and  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  the  aspirations  which  we  presum- 
ably seek  to  further.  The  Committee  has  ap- 
plied itself  diligently  to  this  assignment  and 
will  at  a  later  hour  this  morning  present  a 
report  of  its  views.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  the 
Committee  did  not  prepare  and  submit  its 
detailed  recommendations  to  the  Board  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  for  the  Board  to  give  the 
report  its  own  careful  study  and  thought  and 
to  indicate  its  own  views  to  this  convention. 
For  that  reason,  the  Board  expresses  the  hope 
that  you  will  pay  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
port when  it  is  presented  later  on.  Since  many 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  prescribed  process 
for  constitutional  amendments,  and  since 
such  amendments  should  not  be  proposed  or 
adopted  in  a  haphazard  way  but  rather  each 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  and  total  situation, 
your  Board  hopes  that  after  such  discussion 
as  can  be  permitted  within  the  limits  of  time 
available  for  such  discussion,  you  will  want  to 
recommend  and  authorize  that  the  report  be 
given  careful  study  by  the  membership,  and 
that  the  members  will  be  urged  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  communicate  their  views  to 
the  Board  in  order  that  it  may  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  membership  such  proposed 
constitutional  changes  as  will  provide  for 
achieving  the  will  of  the  majority.  Suggested 
constitutional  amendments  are  traditionally 
approved  and  prepared  by  the  Board  and  must 
be  mailed  out  by  the  Secretary-General  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  any  vote.  Without  your 
active  co-operation  the  Board  would  find  it 
difficult  to  intelligently  discharge  its  respon- 
sibility in  your  behalf. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year,  we  reported 
that  your  two  official  delegates  from  the 
AAWB  would  shortly  after  adjournment  be 
leaving  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Clunk 
(First  Vice-President)  and  Mr.  Allen  (Secre- 
tary-General) did  attend  the  meetings,  held 
in  Paris  from  August  5  to  14.  Most  parts  of 
the  world  were  represented  at  the  Conference, 


at  which  a  number  of  important  resolutions 
were  presented,  discussed  and  adopted.  Your 
delegates  were  active  participants  in  the 
formal  general  session  meetings  as  well  as  in 
discussions  concerned  with  the  resolutions 
themselves.  Since  the  resolutions  (which  are 
of  such  length  as  to  require  more  time  for 
reading  than  is  here  available)  have  appeared 
in  full  in  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
we  feel  it  will  be  sufficient  to  summarize  here 
the  purposes  of  each,  as  follows: 

1.  To  adopt  an  international  minimum 
definition  of  blindness  of  10/200  or  a  periph- 
eral limitation,  but  with  encouragement  for 
as  many  countries  as  can  to  adopt  the  more 
liberal  definition  used  in  several  countries  in- 
cluding Canada  and  the  United  States. 

2.  To  provide  wherever  practical  preferen- 
tial services  and  assistance  for  the  totally 
blind. 

3.  To  provide  free  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world — through  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies. 

4.  To  encourage  authorities  in  such  areas  aS 
are  populated  by  indigenous  rural  peoples  to 
consider  the  adoption  of  Pilot  Schemes  such 
as  the  SHAMBA  training  school  currently  in 
operation  in  Africa  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  in 
order  to  provide  adaptive  training  in  prac- 
tical agricultural  pursuits. 

5.  To  investigate  the  extent  of  blindness 
among  lepers,  and  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  blind  persons  who  have 
been  cured  of  leprosy. 

6.  To  compile  and  encourage  the  interna- 
tional distribution  of  a  catalogue  of  films, 
posters,  and  pamphlets  designed  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

7.  To  encourage  all  international  bodies 
and  governments  to  give  material  financial 
support  to  recognized  research  projects  de- 
signed to  further  physical,  social,  economic 
and  scientific  independence  of  the  blind. 

8.  To  encourage  all  governments  to  make 
special  economic  provisions  for  all  blind  per- 
sons, at  a  reasonable  level  of  subsistence  com- 
mensurate with  the  standing  of  living  in  the 
community.  Specifically,  to  provide  for  a 
handicap  allowance  (as  apart  from  basic 
maintenance    allowances)    without    a    means 
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test.  (Parenthetically,  we  should  report  that 
this  specific  provision  was  the  most  contro- 
versial of  any,  and  that  although  it  was  ac- 
cepted there  was  a  very  substantial  vote 
against  its  adoption.) 

9.  To  extend  thanks  to  UNESCO  for  its 
invaluable  support  of  the  program  to  effect 
uniformity  of  usage  in  the  field  of  braille, 
and  to  authorize  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  World  Braille  Council,  and  provide 
funds  for  its  activities,  termination  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  future  financial  support  of 
UNESCO  for  this  program  having  become 
apparent. 

10.  To  request  national  governments  to 
press  for  the  continued  interest  of  and  finan- 
cial support  by  UNESCO  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  effecting  world  braille  uniform- 
ity. 

n.  To  authorize  World  Council  financial 
support  for  the  work  necessary  to  revise  the 
Braille  Music  Manual  and  carry  out  the  di- 
rectives of  the  International  Conference  on 
Braille  Music  held  in  Paris  in  July  of  1954. 

12.  To  encourage  continuing  effort  to  se- 
cure uniformity  in  the  field  of  braille  music 
notation  before  work  is  undertaken  to  effect 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  a  mathematical  and 
scientific  braille  notation  systems. 

13.  To  take  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  an  international  manual  alphabet 
beginning  with  the  Western  countries,  and  to 
appoint  a  small  committee  of  three  experts 
from  among  the  deaf-blind  and  with  one 
sighted  consultant. 

14.  To  urge  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  to  take  such  steps  as  will  re- 
sult in  allowing  blind  persons  traveling  with 
guides  to  purchase  two  tickets  for  the  price  of 
one  ticket  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  class 
of  travel  used,  and  to  request  all  governments, 
air  lines  and  other  interested  groups  to  use 
their  influence  to  secure  such  concessions  for 
the  blind  of  their  respective  countries. 

Since  the  meeting  in  Paris,  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  the  implementation  of  some  of 
the  objectives  covered  above.  For  example, 
the  U.N.  Social  Commission  has  accepted  in 
principle  the  recommendation  of  the  World 
Council  in  the  matter  of  a  minimum  defi- 
nition of  blindness,  and  the  U.  S.  Secretary- 
General  will  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  U.N.  member  governments.  At  an 


appropriate   time  we  shall   hope   to   inform 
the  membership  in  this  connection. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperative  Relation- 
ships, which  has  worked  diligently  through- 
out the  year,  and  which  held  one  meeting 
earlier  this  week,  has  indicated  to  the  Board 
that  while  it  has  covered  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  an  exploratory  sense,  a  good  deal  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  Committee  will 
be  satisfied  that  it  has  fully  explored  all  pos- 
sible means  of  cooperation  between  the 
AAWB  and  the  many  other  organizations 
whose  work  would  bring  them  into  a  close 
and  useful  working  partnership.  Accordingly, 
your  Board  has  believed  that  it  would  be 
your  wish  that  the  work  of  this  Committee 
should  be  continued  and  it  is  so  recommend- 
ing to  the  incoming  Board. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  in  the  Hous- 
ton convention  the  membership  adopted  a 
recommendation  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  that  to  be  eligible  for  the  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice  an  agency  staff  should  in- 
clude not  less  than  three  employees  in  the 
administrative,  professional  or  technical  cate- 
gories. 

After  a  year  of  experience  your  Ethics  Com- 
mittee has  found  this  limiting  factor  to  be 
working  against  the  certification  of  certain 
small,  well  managed  agencies  rendering  in- 
valuable service  but  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  volunteer  workers.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
rescind  this  limiting  factor  and  this  is  a 
recommendation  which  your  Board  fully  ap- 
proves and  strongly  endorses.  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated if  a  member  of  this  convention 
would  see  fit  to  move  the  rescinding  of  this 
particular  point. 

Your  Committee  on  Ethics  has  brought  to 
our  attention  certain  undesirable  practices  in 
connection  with  fund  raising  and  particularly 
the  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes  and  such  on 
the  public  streets  and  in  public  places.  Your 
Board  feels  that  this  technique  and  also  what 
has  been  called  in  some  areas  a  Postman's 
Walk — the  mobilization  of  postal  employees 
to  solicit  funds  from  house  to  house — are 
highly  undesirable  and  should  be  condemned. 
It  further  feels  that  no  agency  using  such 
methods  should  be  given  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice.  For  that  reason  the  Board  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  motion  condemning 
these  practices  and  forbidding  the  awarding 
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of  the  Seal  to  any  agency  for  the  blind  using 
such  methods.  It  further  recommends  adop- 
tion of  a  motion  to  give  the  Committee  on 
Ethics  authority  to  adopt  such  regulations  as 
in  its  discretion  the  Committee  may  feel 
necessary  in  order  to  discourage  any  other  un- 
desirable practices  in  fund  raising. 

The  Board  also  strongly  recommends  that 
the  Committee  on  Ethics  be  given  continuing 
authority  to  act  in  interim  periods  between 
conventions,  in  its  best  discretion,  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  awarding  of  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice. 

The  Board  has  unanimously  voted  its  con- 
fidence in  the  Committee  on  Ethics  with  re- 
spect to  its  handling  of  all  responsibilities  to 
date  and  it  feels  certain  that  this  vote  of  con- 
fidence has  your  support. 

You  will  recall  that  current  procedures  re- 
quire you  to  elect  annually  one  member  to 
serve  for  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  which  handles  all  applications  for 
the  AAWB's  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  This  year, 
that  Committee's  Secretary,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  completes  the  two-year  term  to  which 
she  was  elected  at  Washington  in  1953.  It  is 
for  you  to  determine  whom  to  elect,  but  be- 
lieving you  might  like  the  considered  view 
of  your  Board,  we  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  might  wish  to  consider  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  to  succeed  her- 
self. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  we  have  sev- 
eral times  in  past  years  discussed  the  advan- 
tages of  formally  incorporating  the  Associa- 
tion, and  that  your  Board  was  authorized  to 
proceed  with  such  a  step  at  its  discretion.  It 
is  our  pleasure  now  to  be  able  to  report  that 
this  formal  step  of  incorporation  was  taken  in 
Washington  last  April  19.  Your  three  incor- 
porators were:   Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Mr. 


Donald  L.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Edmund  L. 
Browning.  Thus  we  are  now  formally  regis- 
tered as  a  permanent  corporation,  with  all 
that  this  status  implies. 

During  the  morning  you  will  be  asked  to 
consider  a  number  of  invitations  from  agencies 
anxious  to  become  host  to  our  1957  conven- 
tion. The  Board  of  Directors  has  given  the 
matter  considerable  thought,  and  would  like 
to  suggest  that  you  consider  seriously  the 
invitation  to  meet  in  Chicago.  Chicago  is  cen- 
trally located,  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  well  equipped  with  hotel  facili- 
ties, and  should  be  in  a  position  to  assure  a 
good  convention.  For  these  as  well  as  for  the 
cogent  reason  that  it  has  been  more  than 
fifty  years  since  the  Association  has  met  in 
Chicago,  we  would  suppose  that  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  meeting  might  be  apparent  to 
all  and  would  appeal  to  all. 

Some  of  us  will  now  be  leaving  the  Board, 
and  we  as  well  as  those  others  of  us  who  remain 
for  two  more  years  reiterate  at  this  time  our 
very  high  sense  of  privilege  in  having  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  serve  you,  our  sin- 
cere and  grateful  thanks  for  your  confi- 
dence in  and  loyal  support  of  our  labors,  and 
our  pledge  to  you  and  to  our  successors  on 
the  Board  of  our  continuing  best  efforts  to 
work  for  the  high  ideals  and  fine  traditions  of 
which  our  AAWB  can  be  justly  proud.  We 
thank  you  all. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors 
Alfred  Allen 
Secretary-General 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  its 
adoption  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  and 
the  motion  carried  unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Canada 

The  President  appointed  Joseph  B.  Delbridge,  Charles  W.  Foote  and  Arthur  V.  Weir  as 
your  auditing  committee. 

Mr.  Foote  not  being  present,  the  other  members  have  examined  the  account  books,  invoices, 
bank  statement,  cancelled  checks  and  statement  of  income  and  expenditures  as  submitted  by 
Miss  Julia  Lawson,  your  Treasurer,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  report. 

During  the  past  year  your  treasurer  has  purchased  an  additional  $1000.00  U.  S.  Series  K 
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Bond,  bringing  the  total  of  such  bonds  to  three.  We  have  received  from  Miss  Lawson  a 
notarized  certification  that  the  above  bonds  in  the  amount  of  I3000.000  are  being  held  by  your 
treasurer  in  a  safety  deposit  box  at  the  American  National  Bank,  Austin  Texas. 

The  same  committee  also  examined  the  records  of  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Francis  B.  Irardi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Trustees  and  are  pleased  to  present  the 
following  report. 

Respectfully  submitted 
A.  V.  Weir,  Chairman 
Joseph  Bu:ly  Delbridge 
Charles  W.  Foote 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOMES  AND  EXPENDITURES 
GENERAL  FUND 

July  I,  ip$4  thru  June  ^o,  ip$$ 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1954 $  5,022.19 

U.  S.  Series  K.  Bonds  (2) 2,000.00 

Total  Cash  and  Bonds $  7,022.19 

INCOME: 

Receipt  of  U.  S.  Bond,  Series  K $i ,000.00 

Life  Memberships 700.00 

Membership  dues  1954  $    620.00 

1955    4,780.00 

1956  20.00      5,420.00 

Registration  fees  (1954  convention)  $    104.00 

Home  Teacher  Certification  fees 12.00  116.00 

Listings  in   1954  Proceedings   310.00 

Sale  of  Proceedings   240.00 

Interest  on  U.  S.  Series  K.  Bonds 69.00 

*Travel  Expense  Refund  (1955  convention)  200.01 

Total  Income 8,055.01 


Total  Resources  $15,077.20 

EXPENDITURES: 

Printing  and  Stationery: 

1954  Proceedings $2,506.08 

Other   240.49     $2,746.57 

Subscriptions: 

Outlook  for  the  Blind   $1,007.00 

World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 200.00 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 2.00       1,209.00 

Recreation  Committee  Expense   35-oo 

Braille  Committee  Expense  151-05 

Expense  for  Incorporation 141.28 

Convention  Expenses: 

1954    $    106.46 

1955    187.32 

1956 301.28         59506 


•  Represented  by  contributions  of  $66.67  each  from:  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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Secretary-General,  Honorarium 600.00 

Travel  Expense  (1955  convention) 200.00 

Purchase  of  1  U.  S.  Series  K.  Bond 1,000.00 

Total  Expenditures  6,677.96 

Balance    $  8,399.24 


Cash  Balance  June  14,  1955  as  per  Bank  Statement,  $5,701.24,  less  out- 
standing checks  of  $2.00  and  $300.00 $  5.399-24 

3  U.  S.  Series  K.  Bonds 3,000.00 

Total  Resources $  8,399.24 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Year  ended  June  30,  1955 
On  Hand  June  30,  1954 

Warren  Inst,  for  Savings $3,805.85 

3  medals  valued 225.00        $  4,030.85 

RECEIPTS 

Interest- Warren  Inst,  for  Savings 

Oct.  1954 5708 

April  1955 57-93  1  i5-oi 

4,145.86 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Scroll  and  Photostats 72.70 

1  Medal  (presented  to  Peter  J.  Salmon) 75-oo  147-7° 


Balance,  June  30,  1955 $  3'998-i6 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASSETS 

Warren  Inst,  for  Savings $3,848.16 

2  Medals  valued  150.00 


$3,998.16 
(Adoption  of  Report  moved  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Weir,  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE. 

*  MRS.  JULIET  BINDT,  Chairman 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilitation  Service,  State  Department  of  Education 

Berkeley,  California 

Now  that  Science  has  lengthend  the  high-  misconception  and  binding  traditions.  Others 

ways  of  life,  it  is  our  task  to  broaden  those  operate  the  heavy  construction  machinery  to 

highways   along   which   our   clients   pass;    to  lay  firm  foundations  of  wise  agencies,  which 

make  them  smooth,  beautiful  and  surrounded  offer  proper  attitudes  and  skills  to  the  blind, 

by  valuable  experiences.  Some  of  us  blaze  new  Still  others  only  plant  a  fragrant  flower  that 

trails  by  cutting  down  the  brush  of  public  gives  a  single  exciting  experience  or  they  may 

*  Visually  haBdicapped.  ^^"g  ^  ^^"  ^^°"&  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°""^'  ^  "°^^ 
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of  friendship.  It  takes  all  these  workers  to  pro- 
vide a  zestful  journey  along  life's  highway. 

Before  we  start  a  new  year  of  service,  let 
us  pause  and  pay  respect  to  those  highway 
builders,  who  added  to  the  last  section  of  the 
road  but  who  are  no  longer  with  us.  Our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  go  to  the  following 
co-workers: 

Leslie  Dana  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Jan. 
3rd  at  the  age  of  82.  In  1925,  Mr.  Dana  es- 
tablished a  special  endowment  fund  to  pro- 
vide an  annual  award  to  persons  who  had 
made  significant  contributions  in  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

For  many  years  he  was  active  as  a  leader  of 
the  Old  Charter  Oak  Stove  and  Range  Co. 
of  St.  Louis  and  was  interested  in  the  work 
of  various  welfare  agencies.  In  December, 
1950,  Mr.  Dana  was  awarded  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Medal  of  the  National  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  ".  .  .  in  appreciation 
of  his  services  of  world  wide  significance  for 
the  advancement  of  eye  research  and  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness". 

Mrs.  Marian  L.  Glenn,  died  March  2nd  at 
her  home  in  Venice,  California,  at  the  age  of 
50.  She  was  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  for  the  past  eleven  years. 
She  had  many  friends  and  admirers  among 
readers  of  the  "Braille  Mirror"  and  was  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Charles  B.  Grider,  Placement  Specialist  for 
the  Blind,  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Talladega,  died  Oct.  13th,  1954.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Mr.  Grider  lost  all  his  vision  in  adult  life 
and  became  an  inspiration  to  those  around 
him. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  of  New  York  died 
December  1,  1954,  at  the  age  of  84.  A  native 
of  Wales,  Mrs.  Hathaway  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  child.  In  1916,  after  retiring  as  head 
of  the  history  department  of  Hunter  College, 
she  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  She  remained  for 
33  years  and  retired  in  1949  as  Associate  Di- 
rector. In  this  work  she  traveled  widely  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  sur- 
veying facilities  and  assisting  educators.  She 
initiated  the  National  Society's  campaign  for 
professional  education  and  urged  school  au- 
thorities to  provide  special  facilities  for  par- 
tially seeing  children.  She  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  improved  lighting  fixtures,  for 


large  type  text  books  and  typewriters  with 
bulletin  size  type. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  wrote  two  books:  "Edu- 
cation and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing 
Child"  and  "Easy  on  the  Eyes"  as  well  as 
many  articles  on  safeguarding  vision,  espe- 
cially through  proper  illumination  in  the 
schools.  She  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  revised  "American  Standard  Practices 
for  School  Lighting". 

Mrs.  Hathaway  was  honored  in  1937  with 
the  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  1950, 
she  received  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award 
of  the  A.A.W.B.,  for  being  "A  great  teacher 
and  one  who  works  constantly  and  coura- 
geously to  make  our  load  lighter". 

Miss  Grace  Keator  died  March  loth  in  New 
York  at  age  81.  She  was  the  first  blind  Braille 
stenographer  and  typist,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  from 
1907  until  she  retired  39  years  later  at  the 
age  of  72.  Miss  Kea tor's  loyalty  and  efficient 
work  have  inspired  thousands  of  blind  per- 
sons. 

Francis  Marion  Keele  died  February  nth 
in  Las  Vagas  at  the  age  of  58.  The  son  of 
Nevada  pioneers,  he,  too,  became  a  pioneer 
in  Nevada  in  work  for  the  blind  after  losing 
his  sight. 

After  serving  in  World  War  I,  Mr.  Keele 
married  and  began  working  in  Nevada.  Fail- 
ing vision  in  1930  resulted  in  his  moving  to 
Salt  Lake  City  for  treatment.  After  the  loss 
of  his  sight  in  1934,  he  remained  in  Salt  Lake 
learning  Braille  and  handicraft.  He  left  many 
friends  behind  when  he  moved  back  to  Ne- 
vada in  1945.  He  found  that  Nevada  did 
nothing  for  its  blind  other  than  a  $20  a  month 
pension.  Through  his  efforts,  this  was  slowly 
increased  to  $75  in  1954  when  Nevada  adopted 
what  many  people  call  "The  Model  Blind 
Aid  Law",  and  so  became  the  last  of  the  48 
States  to  avail  itself  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

With  the  help  of  his  devoted  wife  Effie,  Mr. 
Keele  began  searching  out  the  blind  of  Ne- 
vada and  being  a  volunteer  teacher  in  his 
own  home  and  theirs.  He  enlisted  the  aid  of 
many  individuals  and  groups.  Now  there  is 
in  Las  Vegas  a  small  center  built  for  their 
use  by  service  organizations.  Here  the  blind 
study  and  work  at  various  crafts  with  the 
hope  of  making  the  agency  self  supporting. 
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Mrs.  Keele  is  still  giving  untiringly  of  her- 
self to  help  make  her  husband's  dreams  re- 
alities. 

F.  Marion  Keele  formed  the  Southern  Chap- 
ter and  later,  the  Nevada  State  Association  of 
the  Blind,  serving  as  President  of  both.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

Chauncey  McCormick,  a  former  trustee  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Overseas 
Blind,  died  in  September.  He  was  active  in 
many  kinds  of  social  welfare  work,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  Much  of  it  was  in  his 
native  Chicago,  but  he  was  also  given  honors 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the  McCormick  Farm  Machinery  Firm. 

Edmund  R.  Murrah  died  in  October  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  Association  of  the  Blind  for 
25  years.  A  memorial  bond  in  his  name  is 
being  administered  by  the  Walter  G.  Holmes 
Foundation,  the  annual  income  of  which  will 
make  it  possible  each  year  to  give  away  10 
Braille  watches. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Amy  Quinan,  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  died  January  gth  at  the 
age  of  72.  Blindcraft,  as  her  agency  is  more 
generally  known,  is  52  years  old.  Mrs.  Quinan 
became  associated  with  it  in  1914  after  visit- 
ing its  small  workshop  and  becoming  inspired 
to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  Quinan  sought  to  give  blind  persons 
the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  rather  than 
having  to  depend  on  charity.  Her  education 
had  been  along  cultural  lines  and  so  she  had 
to  learn  herself,  from  scratch,  the  various 
operations  that  she  was  to  teach  the  blind  to 
do  in  the  workshop.  There  were  7  workers  in 
1914.  Now  there  is  a  large  building  in  San 
Francisco  that  provides  workshop  and  recre- 
ational facilities  for  hundreds  of  blind  per- 
sons. She  also  developed  some  home  visiting 
and  home  teaching  services.  Mrs.  Quinan  was 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  aid  with  the  smallest 
detail  of  a  blind  man's  life  or  with  some  major 
project  on  his  behalf.  The  recipient  of  her 
bounty  placed  her  on  a  high  pedestal,  but 
physically,  she  was  always  beside  them  at 
work  and  at  play  until  a  week  before  her 
passing. 


Miss  Madeleine  Walsh  Smith,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  died  March  16  at  her  home  in  Brook- 
lyn. Miss  Smith  was  the  founder  of  Anthonian 
Hall,  a  home  for  blind  women  in  Brooklyn. 
She  served  the  blind  in  many  others  areas. 

Rev.  Paul  Sperry  of  Washington,  D.  C.  died 
September  3rd.  In  1897  he  began  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  the  weekly  program 
of  literary  readings  in  "The  Room  for  the 
Blind"  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Rev.  Sperry 
served  as  Director  of  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  now  merged  with  the  Division  for 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

M.  David  Treatman,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Lighthouse  of  the  Blind, 
died  December  16,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the 
age  of  46.  He  had  been  blind  since  age  17. 

Mr.  Treatman  was  editor  of  "We  The 
Blind"  and  active  throughout  Pennsylvania 
in  organizations  of  and  for  the  blind,  includ- 
ing, the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  He  was  also  active  in  his  Lions  Club, 
and  a  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club, 
the  Foresters,  Moose,  Elks  and  B'nai  Brith. 

Early  in  1931  he  met  Mr.  Gayle  Burlin- 
game;  together  these  two  kindred  spirits 
traveled  all  over  Pennsylvania  seeking  others 
who  would  accept  their  philosophy.  Their 
first  goal  was  a  pension  for  the  blind  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  which  was  incorporated  in  1935.  Mr. 
Treatman  was  its  second  President.  In  his 
later  years,  he  brought  about  much  needed 
harmony  and  better  working  relations  be- 
tween private  and  public  agencies  in  many 
communities. 

Miss  Catherine  R.  Drew  died  Apr.  3,  at  the 
age  of  44. 

Miss  Drew  was  case  supervisor  in  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  Blind  in  the  Rhode  Island  Dept. 
of  Social  Welfare.  Late  in  1947  she  joined 
the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  as  research  assistant.  Later  she  joined 
the  staff  of  McKay  Associates.  She  was  a  true 
and  understanding  friend  of  the  blind. 

Miss  Mary  Albertine  Eastman,  B.S.  Ed., 
M.A.  died  on  July  17;  Miss  Eastman  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in   1927. 
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She  was  a  speech  therapist  in  its  lower  school 
from  1931  until  her  death. 

John  A.  Emery  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on 
February  22.  Mr.  Emery  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  in  1920  and  has  remained  a 
member  ever  since.  Not  long  after  joining 
the  Board  he  became  counsel  for  the  Associa- 
tion and  served  until  his  health  failed. 

He  made  his  major  contribution  in  organ- 
izing and  reorganizing  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  Over  the  years,  he  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  efforts  and  wise  counsel. 
His  interests  included  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  sight. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Hill  of  Montpelier,  Ver- 
mont, died  Dec.  29;  Miss  Hill  was  a  teacher 
in  the  girls'  upper  school  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution from  1923  until  retirement  in  1931. 

Miss  Lizzie  R.  Kinsman,  died  Oct  20;  Miss 
Kinsman  was  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution  from    1914   until  retirement   in    1931. 

Theodore  C.  Leutz,  Sr.,  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts  died  Oct.  3.  Mr.  Leutz  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  1896; 
he  acted  as  a  census  taker  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  the  Blind  from  1906  until 
his  retirement  in  1947. 

Frank  Wilbur  Main  died  on  November 
22.  For  many  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  past  President  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association. 

The  long  list  of  Mr.  Main's  affiliations  at 
the  time  of  his  death  attest  not  only  to  the 
wide  area  of  his  interests,  but  to  the  goal  of 
social  improvement  binding  them  all  together 
into  a  purposeful  pattern.  He  leaves  a  rich 
heritage  in  the  example  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Hugo  B.  C.  Riemer  of  Norwood,  Mass., 
died  July  10.  Dr.  Riemer  was  opthalmologist 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  from 
1942  to  1946. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson  of  Kitchener,  Ontario, 
Canada,  died  last  July.  Mr.  Robinson  was  on 


the  stafE  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  1936  until  his  health  failed 
in  1953.  He  first  served  as  field  secretary  and 
later  was  superintendent  of  the  Newfound- 
land Division.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

Edward  S.  Schuerer  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
died  July  20;  Mr.  Schuerer  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1899; 
he  was  a  home  teacher  for  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind  from  1902  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1947. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  blind  of  the 
United  States  do  not  avail  themselves  enough 
of  vocational  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
music.  Since  this  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  the  public  how  normal 
a  blind  person  can  be,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
end  this  report  by  mentioning  two  outstand- 
ing musicians,  who  aided  our  work  by  being 
ambassadors  of  understanding. 

Glen  "Mickey"  Dobbin  died  March  6th  at 
the  age  of  40.  From  1947  until  his  passing, 
he  served  as  organist  and  choir  director  for 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua  Catholic  Church  in 
Minneapolis. 

George  Hansen  died  September  3rd  at  the 
age  of  83.  He  lost  his  sight  at  16,  but  for  58 
years  he  served  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
for  the  Trinity  Luthem  Church  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hansen  was  also  a  successful  composer 
and  teacher  and  had  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers. 

Now  as  we  turn  our  faces  forward  again 
and  resume  our  broadening  and  beautifying 
of  life's  highways,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  extending  the  work  started  by  those  who 
have  already  reached  the  end  of  their  high- 
way in  this  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Juliet  Bindt,  Chairman 
Augusta  Dickinson 
Helen  Scherer 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
members  stood  in  silent  and  reverent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleagues.) 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  PhX).,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


In  the  first  meeting  this  year  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  AAWB  (1/20/55)  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  should  set 
our  sights  toward  the  enactment  of  a  small 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  rather  than 
spreading  our  efforts  and  thus  dissipating  our 
effectiveness.  It  was  further  agreed  that  in 
selecting  legislation  as  our  primary  interest 
we  would  not  duplicate  the  efforts  of  sister 
agencies  in  our  field.  Our  discussion  finally 
resulted  in  our  setting  up  legislative  goals  for 
this  Congress  as  follows. 

1.  Extension  of  the  income  tax  exemption 
for  blindness  to  include  all  blind  dependents 
of  a  taxpayer.  At  present  only  a  spouse  may 
be  included. 

2.  Provision  of  retirement  payments  to 
covered  workers  who  become  blind.  The  re- 
cently enacted  amendments  to  the  social  se- 
curity act  provide  for  a  "disability  freeze", 
that  is  that  a  covered  worker  becoming  totally 
disabled  will  not  lose  his  social  security  cover- 
age, but  will,  on  reaching  age  65,  receive  re- 
tirement payments.  It  is  your  Committee's 
feeling  that  these  retirement  payments  should 
begin  at  the  time  of  determination  of  blind- 
ness, and  not  years  thereafter  at  age  65. 

3.  Extension  of  the  exempt  earnings  pro- 
vision enjoyed  by  aid  to  the  blind  recipients 
to  include  not  only  the  first  $50  per  month  of 
earned  income,  but  50^  of  each  additional 
earned  $1. 

4.  Re-introduction  of  the  old  Boggs  Bill, 
setting  up  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween this  year's  bill  and  its  predecessors  is 
that  the  amount  of  funds  provided  has  been 
raised  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hulen  Walker,  Legislative  Analyst  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  who 
serves  as  consultant  to  the  AAWB  Legislative 
Committee,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
having  our  legislative  desiderata  drawn  up  in 
proper  form  and  introduced  into  Congress. 
As  a  result  of  his  good  efforts  we  now  have 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  four  (4)  bills 
to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  and  for 
which  I  would  invite  your  support. 


1.  H.R.  3605  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
bill  would  grant  an  additional  income 
tax  exemption  to  a  taxpayer  supporting 
a  dependent  who  is  blind.  Write  to  Mr. 
Mills  and  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
on  our  behalf,  indicating  your  support 
of  H.R.  3605.  Also  communicate  with 
your  own  Congressman  and  any  others 
with  whom  you  may  have  influence. 

2.  H.R.  6368  introduced  by  Mr.  Victor  L. 
Anfuso  of  New  York  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  retire- 
ment allowances  to  any  worker  with  four 
quarters  of  coverage  who  becomes  blind. 
The  bill  is  a  technical  one,  and  in  order 
to  be  entirely  sure  that  it  achieved  the 
end  we  sought,  the  Chairman  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  Mr.  Anfuso  and  seek 
assurance  that  the  blind  people  referred 
to  in  the  bill  would  receive  payments  on 
determination  of  blindness  as  though 
fully  insured.  Mr.  Anfuso  replied  gra- 
ciously and  promptly,  assuring  us  that 
this  was  the  purpose  and  provision  of 
H.R.  6368.  Again,  we  urge  you  to  write 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  including  a 
word  of  commendation  for  this  Congress- 
man who  has  taken  up  the  legislative 
cudgel  on  our  behalf.  Write  also  to  Con- 
gressman Jere  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

3.  H.R.  5658  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Jenkins  of  Ohio  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  se- 
curing special  status  for  the  blind  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  X  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
seemed  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  asked  to  foster  the  amendment  to  this 
Act  extending  the  exempt  earnings  be- 
yond the  present  $50  per  month.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  too,  deserves  your  letters  of 
commendation  and  your  offer  of  support. 

4.  H.R.   6500  introduced  by   Congressman 
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D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews  of  Florida  and 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  is  a  new  form  of  the 
old  Boggs  Bill.  In  the  past  this  bill 
never  got  out  of  committee.  Let  us  get 
behind  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Priest  and 
the  others  who  are  working  for  us,  to- 
ward passage  of  this  bill.  Send  your  let- 
ters to  representatives  in  your  home  dis- 
tricts and  to  Messrs.  Matthews  and 
Priest.  Your  Committee  feels  that  the 
study  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  long 
overdue. 

In  addition  to  these  four  bills  which  we 
consider  our  primary  concern,  your  Commit- 
tee took  under  consideration  a  great  many 
other  legislative  proposals,  some  of  which  we 
approved.  However,  where  these  bills  had 
been  introduced  by  sister  agencies  whose  work 
would  be  directly  affected  by  their  passage, 
we  felt  that  our  function  should  be  suppor- 
tive. Where  these  bills  would  benefit  the 
blind  along  with  other  disabled  groups,  we 
likewise  voted  unanimously  to  lend  support, 
but  we  felt  that  benefits  sought  for  the  blind 
should  be  incorporated  into  separate  bills  and 
worked  for  as  separate  entities.  This  we  did, 
not  because  we  wished  to  be  exclusive,  but  be- 
cause, generally  speaking,  history  has  shown 
that  effective  legislation  for  the  blind  can  be 
achieved  only  where  the  blind  are  dealt  with 
apart  from  other  handicapped  groups.  Later 
the  benefits  obtained  for  the  relatively  small 
number  of  blind  people  can  be,  and  often  are, 
extended  to  the  much  larger  group  of  disabled. 
Examples  of  legislation  where  our  interest  is 
secondary  but  quite  real  are  those  bills  that 
provide  for  the  following: 

1.  Increase  in  the  income  tax  exemption 
from  the  present  $600  to  various  higher 
figures.  Any  increase  obtained  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  special  exemption  for 
blindness.  (H.R.  24,  H.  R.  199,  H.  R.  302, 
etc.) 

2.  Making  available  to  State  Welfare  Agen- 
cies information  with  respect  to  income 
tax  exemptions  claimed  on  recipients  of 
or  applicants  for  public  assistance.  (H.R. 
486) 

3.  Income  tax  exemption  of  the  costs  of 
transportation  to  and  from  work  for  dis- 
abled workers.  (H.R.  2394) 


4.  Retirement  payments  as  though  fully  in- 
sured to  covered  workers  who  become 
totally  disabled.  As  indicated  above,  we 
have  separated  the  blind  from  these  bills 
and  have  introduced  our  own  legislation, 
the  Anfuso  Bill.  (H.R.  518,  H.R.  700,  etc.) 

5.  Investigation  by  licensed  radio  and  TV 
stations  of  any  person  or  organization 
using  their  facilities  for  fund-raising,  said 
investigation  to  be  sufficiently  wide  in 
scope  to  enable  the  stations  to  answer 
proper  questions  from  members  of  the 
public.  (H.R.  177) 

6.  Extension  of  talking  book  service  to  cer- 
tain incapacitated  people,  not  blind. 
(H.R.  318) 

The  Committee  wishes  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  S.  129^,  introduced  by 
Senator  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  which  met 
with  our  unanimous  disapproval  as  it  would 
weaken  or  even  destroy  the  provisions  of  the 
Church  Bill  with  reference  to  interstate  trans- 
portation of  fireworks  that  we  and  other  agen- 
cies worked  so  hard  to  have  enacted:  and  to 

H.R.  3136,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Robison,  Jr.  of  Kentucky  increasing  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  extending  the  per  capita 
grant  for  educational  materials  for  blind 
school  children  to  apply  to  children  being 
taught  in  classes  other  than  those  in  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind,  and  special  pub- 
lic school  classes,  which  has  our  hearty  sup- 
port: also 

An  Act  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
under  federal  concession  contracts,  drawn  up 
by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  the 
general  aim  of  which  the  Committee  ap- 
proved, although  believing  that  its  compul- 
sory features  might  in  the  long  run  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  those  it  was  meant  to  serve. 

In  addition  to  direct  legislative  doings,  your 
Committee  was  active  in  cooperative  relations 
with  various  groups  in  our  field  of  endeavor, 
and  with  representatives  of  agencies  of  other 
handicapped  groups.  For  instance,  on  1/20/55 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Washington  offices  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
which  were  invited  representatives  of  many 
groups  concerned  with  the  blind,  and  with 
welfare  in  general.  Present  were  General  Mel- 
vin  J.  Maas,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
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Mr.  Jay  L.  Roney,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  The  dis- 
cussion was  very  cordial  and  concerned  itself 
with  virtually  every  phase  of  our  work. 

On  March  15  Mr.  Allen  and  I  represented 
the  AAWB  in  New  York  at  a  meeting  called 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  major 
groups  concerned  with  the  blind.  At  this 
meeting  there  was  a  frank  and  sometimes 
heated  exchange  of  views  on  legislation  and 
philosophy  pertaining  to  our  work. 

On  May  16-17  ^^  again  represented  you, 
this  time  in  Atlantic  City  at  a  gathering  of 
representatives  of  national  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  disabled.  This  meeting 
was  called  by  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association.  It  was  salutary  to  compare  the 
strivings  and  philosophies  of  these  other 
groups  with  our  own. 

But  all  our  work  as  you  may  well  imagine, 
was  not  done  in  meetings.  In  addition  to 
much  long  distance  telephonic  communica- 
tion, a  vast  number  of  letters  went  out  from 
Mr.  Allen's  office  to  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield,  to  Secretary  Hobby  of  HEW,  to  Miss 
Switzer  of  OVR,  and  to  others  in  high  places. 
These  letters  dealt  with  many  subjects,  ex- 
amples of  which  would  be: 

1.  A  request  that  OVR  employ  additional 
capable  blind  staff  members  to  service 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country; 

2.  An  inquiry  about  the  status  of  depart- 
mental regulations  to  implement  the 
new   Randolph   Sheppard   amendments; 

3.  Support  of   the   stand   of   the   National 


Federation  of  the  Blind  in  the  matter  of 
assigning  vending  machine  profits  to  the 
blind  operator  in  the  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton office. 

As  already  indicated,  the  legislation  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  is  still  in  committee, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  months  ahead  it  will  be  loosened  from 
the  log  jam,  come  up  for  air,  and  for  full 
discussion  and  with  a  bit  of  luck  and  support 
from  workers  throughout  the  country,  be 
enacted  into  law.  Your  Committee,  though, 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  All  those  interested 
in  moving  the  welfare  of  the  blind  a  notch 
or  two  higher  should  get  active,  and  at  once, 
on  behalf  of  the  bills  we  have  called  your  at- 
tention to. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Allen,  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  to 
all  my  colleagues  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them 
in  carrying  out  your  mandates;  and  I  now  lay 
down  my  mantle  with  a  mingling  of  regret 
and  relief.  My  tenure,  a  happy  one,  has  been 
long  enough.  Your  new  President  will  appoint 
a  new  Chairman  who  will  have  a  new  ap- 
proach to  problems  old  and  new,  and  with 
this  predominance  of  newness  all  should  be 
bright  for  our  legislative  future. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D., 
Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Don  Perry  of  Utah  moved  its  adoption,  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee,  and  duly 
seconded,  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


During  the  course  of  our  work  since  we  re- 
ported to  you  a  year  ago,  we  have  encoun- 
tered problems  which  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  in  turn  have  presented  some  of 
them   to  you,  earlier   this  morning.  We  are 


Visually  handicapped. 


grateful  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  strengthen 
our  hand  by  actions  taken  through  motions 
adopted  by  this  convention,  as  summarized 
at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  we  believe  we 
shall  thus  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the 
work  we  must  continue  to  carry  on  in  the 
future. 
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It  is  now  my  duty  to  summarize  for  you  the 
statistics  concerned  with  the  handUng  of 
applications  for  our  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
since  the  report  made  to  you  at  Houston,  in 
1954.  At  that  time,  we  reported  that  we  had 
approved  30  agencies  to  whom  we  granted 
the  Seal. 

Since  that  report,  we  have  received  re- 
quests for  renewal  of  the  Seal  from  23  of  the 
30  agencies  approved.  Of  these,  we  have  ap- 
proved 17,  withheld  approval  of  2  and  are 
holding  4  applications  for  further  informa- 
tion. Of  agencies  approved  last  year,  7  have 
not  as  yet  sought  renewal.  Thus  we  account 
for  the  30  approvals  reported  last  year. 

We  have  also  received  new  requests  total- 
ing 7.  Of  these  we  have  approved  5  and  with- 
held 2.  So  of  applications  totalling  30,  we 
have  approved  22  (17  renewals  and  5  new), 
have  withheld  4,  and  are  holding  4  for  further 
information.  A  list  of  approved  agencies, 
awarded  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice,  follows: 

RENEWALS  (17) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Cambria  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Rochester,  Michi- 
gan. 

Colorado  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Alabama  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Adult  Blind 
Department,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  (5) 

Rochester  Association  for  the  Blind,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  San  Raphael,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Albany  Association  for  the  Blind,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Perkins  Institution — Deaf-Blind  Department, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Vermont  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  L.  Severson 

M.  Roberta  Townsend 

H.  A.  Wood 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  a 
motion  to  adopt,  duly  seconded,  was  carried 
imanimously.) 

Motions  Adopted  Respecting  the 
Code  of  Ethics 

(Note:  The  presentation  of  these  motions 
was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  accordingly,  each  was  presented  for  the 
vote  of  the  convention,  following  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Business 
Meeting  on  Friday  morning,  June  24th.  Each 
motion  was  discussed  briefly,  and  each  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  the  second  only 
receiving  any  negative  votes.) 

1.  Moved:  that  we  rescind  the  provision  that 
to  be  eligible  for  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice an  agency  staff  must  include  at  least 
three  employees  in  the  administrative, 
professional  or  technical  categories. 

(Motion  Carried) 

2.  Moved:  that  the  A.A.W.B.  condemn  the 
use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes  and  such  on 
the  public  streets  and  in  public  places,  and 
that  it  further  condemn  Postmen's  Walks 
and  similar  fund-raising  schemes  by  agen- 
cies for  the  blind,  and  withhold  the  AAWB 
SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  from  agen- 
cies employing  such  practices. 
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(Motion  carried  after  admendment  to 
defer  consideration  was  defeated.) 
Moved:  that  the  Committee  on  Ethics  be 
granted  authority  to  adopt  siicli  regula- 
tions as  in  its  discretion  the  Committee  may 
feel  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  discourage 
undesirable  practices  in  fund-raising. 

(Motion  Carried.) 
Moved:  that  the  Committee  on  Ethics  be 
granted  continuing  authority  in  its  best 
discretion,  to  act  in  interim  periods  be- 
tween conventions,  in  all  matters  relating 


to  the  granting  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice. 

(Motion  Carried.) 

Election  of  Member  of  Ethics  Committee 

To  fill  the  vacancy  brought  about  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  Miss  Marjorie  S. 
Hooper,  Miss  Hooper  was  nominated  to  serve 
for  a  five-year  term.  The  nomination  was  duly 
seconded  and  there  being  no  other  nomina- 
tion, Miss  Hooper  was  declared  duly  elected 
to  serve  until  i960. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  your  approval 
the  names  of  19  successfid  candidates  who 
have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  AAWB  to  such  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  as  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements adopted  by  this  Association,  and 
in  so  doing,  we  wish  to  congratidate  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  devote  themselves  faithfully  to 
the  service  of  the  blind,  to  whose  service  we 
are  all  dedicated.  We  also  attach  statistics 
covering  certificates  granted  to  date: 

Class  I  Certificates 

Miss   Cecile   Audet,   Quebec   City,   Quebec 
Mrs.  C.  Chatelain,  Montreal,  Quebec 
Miss  Margaret  Coady,  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land 
Miss    Dorothy    Colangelo,    Brooklyn,    New 

York 
Mrs.  Dolores  Dreher  Coombs,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Miss  Genevieve  Crowley,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Mr.     Frank    DeFabbo,    Jr.,     Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Miss    Thelma    Mary    Doucette,    Charlotte- 
town,  Prince  Edward  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Froese,  Leamington,  Ontario 
Miss  Joy  Gilpin,  Brentwood,  Missouri 
Mr.  Isadore  Ginsberg,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 
Miss  Marion  Sarah  Hamlin,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 


Miss  Geneva  Harrison,  Miami,  Florida 
Mr.  John  Horst,  Hollsopple,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  May  Kashdan,  New  York,  New  York 
Miss  Elsie  Pankratz,  Sudbury,  Ontario 
Miss  Theresa  Papan,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Jean  Sullivan,  Highland  Park,  Michi- 
gan 
Mr.  Roy  Ward,  New  York,  New  York 

Class  II  Certificate 
Miss  Gloria  Mortimore,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945 
the  Board  has  issued  certificates  as  follows: 


Class  I 

179 

Class  II 

10 

Service 

52 

Total 


241 


The  geographical  distribution  of  certificates 
at  the  time  they  were  awarded  is  as  follows: 


Alabama 
Arkansas 

3 
1 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

6 

District  of  Columbia 

1  (i  Class  II) 

Florida 

3  (i  Class  II) 

Hawaii 

1 

Illinois 

6  (1  Class  II) 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

1 

Kentucky 

1 
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Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


3 

2 

6(1 
5 


Class  II) 
Class  II) 


4  (i  Class  II) 
15 


3 

39 

2 


6 
2 

7 
I 

2  (1  Class  II) 


CANADA 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Saskatchewan 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 
Total 


20  (3  Class  II) 


189  (10  Class  II) 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  Report,  a  mo- 
tion to  adopt,  duly  seconded,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


This  report  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
progress  summary  of  the  meetings,  actions, 
and  developments  pertaining  to  braille  by 
the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  since 
our  last  meeting  with  you  in   Houston. 

By  way  of  review,  I  should  remind  you  that 
the  SUGGESTED  REVISION  OF  STAND- 
ARD ENGLISH  BRAILLE  GRADES  1  AND 
2,  dated  June-July  1954  as  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee,  was  unanimously 
approved  and  adopted  by  both  the  AAIB  in 
Batavia  in  June  1954,  and  by  the  AAWB  in 
July  1954  at  Houston,  with  the  added  recom- 
mendation that  the  Chairman  proceed  at 
once  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Committee. 
I  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  briefly  bring 
you  up  to  date  on  how  the  Committee  has 
followed  your  directions  in  these  matters, 
along  with  a  report  first,  of  the  two  sub- 
committees which  are  appointed  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics — as  a  con- 
clusion of  a  two  year  study  by  this  group, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  on  No- 
vember 9,   1954,  the  Chairman  presented  by 


resolution  a  proposal  to  the  Publications 
Committee  of  the  American  Printing  House 
that  all  mathematics  texts  embossed  for  the 
schools  in  the  future  be  transcribed  in  the 
Nemeth  Code.  On  schedule  for  delivery  to 
the  schools  this  fall  is  a  complete  new  arith- 
metic series  and  the  second  book  of  the  alge- 
bra used  in  the  experiment  a  year  ago.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  want  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  all  the  members 
to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Mathematics,  and 
to  the  AAIB  Mathematics  Teachers'  Group 
for  their  interest  and  co-operation  in  this 
project.  The  work  of  this  sub-committee  is 
completed  for  the  time  being. 

Sub-Committee  on  Music — two  members  of 
this  group  were  in  attendance  last  summer 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Braille 
Music  in  Paris.  As  you  perhaps  know,  from 
the  published  reports  of  UNESCO  and  the 
consultant  that  'the  conference,  recognized 
that  further  study,  consultation,  and  in  some 
cases  experiments  should  be  carried  out  be- 
fore a  revised  edition  of  the  universal  man- 
ual on   braille  music  notation  can  be  pub- 
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lished'.  Progress  has  been  made  in  this  field, 
however,  and   it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  with  this  initial  conference  behind 
them  and  the  problems  reviewed,  the  think- 
ing of  the  international  experts  in  this  tech- 
nical  field  will  come  forth  in  another  year 
or  two  with  a  revised  code  of  music  notation. 
Literary   Braille — On   December    1-2,    1954 
the  Joint  Uniform  braille  committee  met  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Our  minutes  from  this 
meeting  note  that  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
approval  and  acceptance  of  the  SUGGESTED 
REVISION    by    the    two    Associations,    the 
members  of  the  Committee  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  after  seeing  the  results  in  published 
form.  It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  we  ex- 
pected the  usual  number  of  misprints  due  to 
the  rush  of  getting  the  report  into  print  and 
braille  for  the  conventions.  We  likewise  an- 
ticipated some  duplications,  repetitions,  and 
a   few    errors   of   omission    and    commission. 
Most    of    these    we    recognized    immediately. 
Others    were    brought    to    our    attention    by 
braillists  throughout  the  country  after  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine 
the  contents  of  the  revisions.  The  Committee 
was  most  pleased  by  the  favorable  comments 
received  from  many  braille  readers,  and  not 
at   all   disappointed   that  we   had   not   been 
able  to  satisfy  all  points  of  view.  It  was  de- 
cided,   therefore,    that    prior    to    exchanging 
the  material  with  the  British  Committee  that 
we  would  spend  the  interim  time  in  securing 
more  thinking  from  people  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman  wrote  to  the  Presidents  of 
the  three  Home  Teachers'  Associations  and 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Primary  and  the  Lan- 
guage Arts  Workshop  sections  of  the  AAIB 
to  ask  that  committees  of  three  from  each 
group  be  appointed  to  report  to  us  from 
their  regional  conventions  wider  comments 
on  the  proposed  revisions.  Again  the  Com- 
mittee was  encouraged  by  the  number  of 
complimentary  letters  received  from  the 
teachers  stating  that  the  work  done  to  date 
met  many  of  the  demands  for  clarification 
and  easy  reading  of  long  standing,  and  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  official  usage  of  the 
recommendations  would  soon  be  authorized. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Chairman  to  pass 
over  this  matter  lightly  or  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  criticism  of  the  revisions  was  not 
expressed.  This,  however,  was  to  be  expected. 
We  do  earnestly  feel,  however,  that  admitting 


that  the  present  code  has  never  fully  satisfied 
all  readers  and  transcribers,  we  could  do  no 
more  than  our  predecessors  in  trying  to  satisfy 
the  majority  of  thinking,  and  hope  that  the 
minority  would  not  feel  ignored.  We  have 
profited,  we  feel,  by  the  experience  of  the 
earlier  braille  committees  and  have  given  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  growth  of  com- 
mon usages  and  practices  cropping  out  in 
many  areas  during  the  past  twenty-some  years. 
You  will  find  these  have  been  recognized  in 
the  suggested  revision  together  with  many 
others  which  came  from  the  combined  think- 
ing of  many  years  by  the  Committee  mem- 
bers. All  changes  proposed  were  first  tested 
thoroughly  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
reading  and  uniformity  of  transcribing.  We 
sincerely  believe  these  recommendations  are 
sound  and  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  in  time 
to  come. 

In  accordance  with  your  directive  to  begin 
negotiations  with  the  British  Committee,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence  with  the  Chairman  of  the  English 
group  throughout  the  years.  This  has  cul- 
minated in  a  one  way  exchange  to  date  of 
two  parts  of  the  material  presently  under 
consideration  and  in  use  across  the  Atlantic. 
Your  Committee  has  been  supplied  with 
copies  of  this  work  and  though  not  prepared 
to  make  a  report  at  this  time,  wants  you  to 
know  that  the  studies  made  by  the  experts  in 
England  will  be  of  real  value  in  our  con- 
solidated thinking  on  the  matter  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  future. 

The  final  rewriting  of  our  Revisions  is  now 
available  and  after  this  meeting  will  be  sent 
to  the  British  Committee  for  examination. 
Progress  beyond  that  stage  cannot  be  de- 
termined at  this  point,  but  it  might  be  that 
a  meeting  of  the  two  Committees  could  be 
held  within  the  next  year  perhaps  sponsored 
by  the  World  Council  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  our  mutual  problems  at 
the  conference  table.  With  the  Chairman  of 
the  English  Committee  here  in  attendance 
at  this  convention,  we  have  scheduled  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee 
for  this  afternoon  with  our  visitor  as  a  guest. 
This  first  hand  report  will  undoubtedly  en- 
able us  to  come  to  some  solution  as  to  how  we 
are  to  proceed  from  this  point,  with  even  a 
possibility  of  an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
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technical  report  at  the   1956  Conventions  of 
our  two  Associations. 

In  conclusion,  mention  must  be  made  here 
of  the  personnel  of  our  Committee  in  view  of 
the  rotating  nature  of  our  appointments.  Last 
year   the  new   President  of   the   AAIB  reap- 
pointed  the   three  original   members  of  the 
Committee  from  the  AAIB  to  serve  their  third 
biennium.     Therefore,     Miss     Hooper,     Mr. 
Rodenberg   and   I   are   about   to   begin   our 
sixth  year  on  this  project.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  last  December,  Miss  Hooper 
was  re-elected  Secretary  and  your  speaker  as 
Chairman   again.   The  AAWB   members  ap- 
pointed  in    1950   still   serving   on    the   Com- 
Tnittee  are  Mr.  Alfred  Allen  and  Mr.  Robert 
Beath.  Mr.  Bernard  Krebs,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Francis  Cummings  in  1951,  is  the  third  AAWB 
member.  With  the  election  of  a  new  President 
6f  the  AAWB  at   this  Convention,  appoint- 
ments will  again  come  up  for  this  committee 
for  the  next  two  years.  I  think  I  can  express 
here  the  hope  that  the  continuity  of  this  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  lost  at  this  important  stage 
of  the  work.  I  know  the  present  Committee 
members  would  be  happy  to  be  relieved  of 
the  burden   of  their  assignments  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  share  with  others  places  on  this 
most   interesting   committee.   However,   I   do 
not  need  to  tell  you  how  essential  it  is  for 
the  present  members   to  follow   through  on 
this  work  which  is  just  now  beginning  to  be- 
come tangible.  To  lose  any  of  the  members 


at  this  particular  time  would,  perhaps,  slow 
down  the  future  progress  of  the  Revisions 
until  the  new  appointees  could  be  oriented 
into  the  thinking  behind  the  work  done  to 
date. 

I  feel  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  me  express  to  you 
at  this  time  our  appreciation  for  your  help 
in  making  this  project  as  meaningful  as  it  has 
been,  and  we  are  certainly  indebted  to  you 
for  your  indulgence  and  patience  while  the 
details  and  technicalities  of  this  code  revi- 
sion was  being  embossed,  printed  and  pre- 
sented to  you.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task,  but 
your  expressions  of  approval  have  been  most 
encouraging  to  us  and  brought  us  to  this 
stage  of  readiness  where  we  now  can  proceed 
with  confidence  with  a  document  of  which 
we  are  proud  to  be  the  authors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alfred  Allen 
Robert  Beath 
Bernard  Krebs 
L.  W.  Rodenberg 
Marjorie  Hooper,  Secretary 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  Report,  a 
motion  to  adopt,  with  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mittee members,  and  duly  seconded,  was  car- 
ried unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  WOOD,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Before  submitting  the  formal  report  of 
your  Resolutions  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
offer  this  explanation  of  the  Committee's  ac- 
tions. A  number  of  resolutions  were  received 
by  your  Committee  which  will  not  be  offered 
to  the  convention  for  action  because  the 
Committee  felt  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion could  be  better  attained  by  referring  the 
resolutions  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  to 
the  appropriate  section  of  your  Association. 

Your  Resolutions  Committee  has  sought  to 
include  in  its  report  all  resolutions  presented 
which  were  consistent  with  the  constituted 
purposes    of    the    American    Association    of 


Workers  for  the  Blind.  These  resolutions  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  Committee  and 
the  following  are  presented  for  your  consider- 
ation at  this  time. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  would  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  this  report  includes 
the  request  that  our  Secretary-General  in- 
form the  appropriate  people,  organizations 
and  agencies  of  the  sentiments  of  this  con- 
vention as  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  good  judgment. 

Resolution  i 
In  the  friendly  and  cooperative  atmosphere 
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of  this,  the  29th  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  we 
hereby  make  a  matter  of  record  our  genuine 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  individuals, 
committees  and  organizations  who  have, 
through  their  combined  efforts,  made  this  a 
most  successful  meeting.  The  details  of  plan- 
ning and  execution  are  legion  in  number  and 
time  and  patience  consuming  in  nature.  We 
feel  that  a  most  worthwhile  job  has  been 
accomplished. 

To  our  hosts:  the  National  Council  and 
the  Western,  Central  Western,  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, Maritime  and  Newfoundland  Divisional 
Boards  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Quebec  City  and  Dis- 
trict Board  and  Ladies'  Committee  of  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

And  particularly  to  our  volunteers  at  the 
registration  desk,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sampson  and 
Mrs.  Lucille  Murphy  of  the  Quebec  Tourist 
Bureau  and  to  Mr.  M.  L.  Pare,  Director  of 
the  Quebec  Tourist  Bureau;  to  Miss  Melicent 
Craig  of  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  office  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
to  Miss  Irene  Frankenthaler  and  Miss  Marta 
Sobieski  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  their  invaluable  help 
at  the  registration  desk. 

To  all  of  you  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  unstinted  efforts  to  the  end  that  we 
will  long  remember  our  convention  and  visit 
in  Quebec  City  as  a  safe  and  happy  one. 

Especially  do  we  thank  the  following  for 
the  work  they  did  in  making  our  stay  in  Que- 
bec City  so  pleasant:  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Chairman  of  the  Host  Committee,  Mr.  Arthur 
Weir,  Vice-Chairman,  and  members  Judge  J. 
Bilodeau,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Godin,  Mr.  Henri  S.  Labelle  and  Captain 
M.  C.   Robinson;   His  Excellency,  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Quebec;  the  Right  Honorable,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  the  Honorable 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
and  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Quebec  City. 
To  Mr.  G.  J.  Jessop,  Manager,  to  Mr.  W. 
Cashman  and  Mr.  D.  McCartney,  Assistant 
Managers,  and  to  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Chateau  Frontenac,  we  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  countless  acts  of  courtesy  and  service. 
To  our  esteemed  and  efficient  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  we  renew  our  thanks 
and  find  it  comforting  to  be  able  again  to 
rely  on  his  good  offices  to  see  that  appropriate 
letters  are  written  to  individuals  and  organi- 
zations indicated  in  this  resolution. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
entire  world  have  been  of  primary  concern 
during  her  entire  lifetime,  and 

Whereas  she  has  given  unsparingly  of  her- 
self in  working  for  the  emancipation  of  these 
handicapped  peoples,  and 

Whereas  Miss  Helen  Keller  will  on  Mon- 
day, June  27,  attain  her  seventy-fifth  birthday. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Association  con- 
vey its  affectionate  greetings  and  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  Miss  Keller  for  the  inspiration 
which  her  life  has  represented  to  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

George  J.  Emanuele 
Howard  S.  Hanson 
Donald  W.  Perry 

WiNFIELD    S.    RUMSEY 

H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  Report,  a 
motion  to  adopt,  duly  seconded,  was  carried 
unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  LONG  RANGE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

KATHERN  F.  GUUBER,  Chairman 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


After  his  election  as  President  of  the  AAWB 
at  the  Washington  Convention  in  1953,  Cap- 
tain Robinson  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee known  as  the  Long  Range  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  AAWB.  Two  persons  were  ap- 


pointed to  this  Committee — Dr.  Francis  Cum- 
mings  and  Kathern  Gruber,  the  latter  being 
requested  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Prior  to  the 
Houston  Convention  in  1954,  this  Committee 
of  two  members  held  one  informal  meeting 
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(May  12,  1954),  which  was  attended  also  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General  of  the 
AAWB.  The  meeting  was  purely  exploratory 
in  nature  and  the  results  were  reported  in- 
formally to  President  Robinson  who,  in  his 
presidential  address  at  the  Houston  Conven- 
tion, announced  the  committee  to  the  mem- 
bership in   the  following  statements: 

"The  second  new  committee  is  on  "Long 
Range  Planning."  We  are  living  in  a  fast 
moving  and  changing  society.  At  no  time 
in  our  history  have  such  important  develop- 
inents  occurred  in  respect  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic security  than  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  are  to  keep  pace  with  these  fast  moving 
changes  it  would  seem  essential  that  our 
organization  be  geared  in  such  a  way  as  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
time.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  this 
committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  these 
changing  needs  and  to  predetermine  wher- 
ever possible  the  plan  of  organization  which 
may  best  fit  the  situation.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  committee  may  not  only  develop  a 
blueprint  on  organization  planning  and  de- 
velopment, but  may  also  work  out  a  phil- 
osophy of  our  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  blind  which  will  bring  ultimate  bene- 
fits to  the  highest  possible  peak.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  merely  advocate  new  meas- 
ures. Obstacles  to  progress  also  include  some 
ill  devised  or  outmoded  forms  of  assistance. 
They  perhaps  represented  the  best  we  could 
get  at  the  time,  but  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  something  better.  And  so,  we  look  for- 
ward with  keen  anticipation  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee." 

This  public  launching  of  the  Committee  at 
Houston  marked  the  real  beginnings  of  ac- 
tivity. Two  Consultants  were  added  to  the 
Committee — Col.  E.  A.  Baker  and  Col.  L.  L. 
Watts.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
work  of  this  Committee  could  be  achieved 
only  if  it  could  be  augmented  in  size  and  in 
ideas  through  the  representation  of  other 
AAWB  members. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Robinson,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman,  had  asked  that  the  Com- 
mittee add  to  its  number  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, the  Committee  proceeded  to  do  this 
deliberately  and  carefully  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  five  sub-committees,  each  of 
which  was  asked  to  explore  a  specific  area  of 


planning  and  to  make  recommendations.  In 
choosing  personnel  to  serve  on  these  sub- 
committees, care  was  exercised  in  order  that 
geographic  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  might  be  represented  and  also  that 
public,  private,  quasi-public,  and  lay  groups 
might  be  represented.  As  a  result  of  this 
premeditated  design,  the  total  membership 
of  the  augmented  Committee  numbers  19 
with  the  following  distributions: 


Geographic  A 

rea 

Canada 

^ 

East 

7 

Mid-West 

4 

South 

8 

West 

3 

Agency 

Lay 

1 

Private 

7 

Public 

8 

Quasi-Public 

3 

National 

7 

Local 

12 

The  five  specific  areas  of  exploration  as- 
signed to  the  sub-committees  were  all  con- 
cerned with  organizational  structure  and  are 
as  follows: 

Sub-Committee  on  Board  of  Directors 
H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman 
J.  R.  Atkinson 
Michael  Supa 

Sub-Committee  on  Interest  Groups 
Rev.  T.  J.  Carrol!,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Barkhausen 
Miss  Louise  Cowan 

Sub-Committee  on  Membership 
M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Lee  Johnston 
Irvin  Schloss 

Sub-Committee  on  Nominations  and  Elections 
Procedures 

Robert  Beath,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt 

C.  Stanley  Potter 

Sub-Committee  on  Regional  Planning 
P.  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 
Raymond  Dickinson 
Roy  Kumpe 
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All  Committee  members  were  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  with  a  suggested  list  of  points 
which  might  be  explored  for  possible  recom- 
mendation concerning  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Each  Chairman  of  a  Sub-Committee  used 
his  own  initiative  and  discretion  in  directing 
the  work  of  his  committee. 

On  March  3,  1955,  the  Long  Range  Plan- 
ning Committee  met  at  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  for  an  all-day  session  to  hear 
the  reports  and  recommendations  delivered  in 
person  by  the  Sub-Committee  Chairmen  and  to 
develop  a  consensus  or  convergent  trend  con- 
cerning the  recommendations  to  present  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the  membership 
of  the  AAWB  at  this  meeting  in  Quebec.  Pre- 
sent at  this  meeting  on  March  3  were  the 
following: 

Allen,  Alfred  (ex-officio) 

Baker,  Col.  E.  A. 

Beath,  Robert  W. 

Carroll,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 

Cummings,  Dr.  Francis  J. 

Gruber,  Kathern  F.  (Chairman) 

Robinson,  Capt.  M.  C. 

Townsend,  Roberta 

Absent  were  the  following: 

Salmon,  P.  J. 

Watts,  Col.  L.  L. 

Wood,  H.  A. 

At  the  close  of  the  day's  deliberations,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  would  confer 
with  Consultant  Col.  Watts  if  possible  (this 
was  effected  on  May  5),  and  then  draft  the 
final  report  for  presentation  at  the  Quebec 
meeting. 

The  report  which  follows  is  a  provisional 
one  submitted  to  the  membership  of  the 
AAWB  for  its  consideration  presently  and 
throughout  the  year,  and  possibly  leading  to 
more  definitive  and  conclusive  action  at  the 
1956  convention  of  the  AAWB  in  Los  Angeles. 

Recommendations  of  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee 
I.  Membership  and  Interest  Groups 

Inasmuch  as  individual  membership  in  the 
AAWB  and  subsequent  classification  in  one 
of  the  interest  groupings  seemed  to  be  closely 
related,  it  was  recommended  by  the  March  3 


meeting  that  the  suggestions  of  these  two 
sub-committees  be  incorporated  in  the  same 
framework  of  recommendations  as  follows: 

1.  That  two  major  classifications  of  mem- 
berships be  created  and  henceforth 
known  as  "active"  memberships  and 
"associate"  memberships. 

2.  That  "active"  members  include  em- 
ployed personnel  rendering  services  to 
blind  individuals  and,  for  purposes  of 
voting  for  Board  of  Directors,  be  di- 
vided into  three  groups — administra- 
tors, professional  personnel,  and  tech- 
nicians or  specialists. 

3.  That  "associate"  members  include  all 
those  interested  in  services  for  blind 
individuals  but  not  actually  employed 
in  rendering  these  services,  such  as 
board  members,  volunteer  workers,  etc. 

4.  That  "active"  members  pay  $5.00  an- 
nual dues  and  be  entitled  to  vote;  that 
"associate"  members  pay  $2.50  annual 
dues  and  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  AAWB  Proceed- 
ings unless  an  additional  I2.50  were  paid 
for  the  latter. 

5.  That  the  preceding  recommendations 
not  be  retroactive  nor  mandatory  with 
respect  to  AAWB  members  in  good 
standing  at  the  time  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations;  that  such 
members  be  permitted  to  request  classi- 
fication in  either  group  and  adhere  to 
the  privileges  and  restrictions  covering 
the  chosen  membership  classification. 

6.  That  classification  of  individuals  seek- 
ing membership  in  the  AAWB  after 
implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions be  determined  by  the  Membership 
Committee  in  accordance  with  definite 
standards  to  be  adopted  by  the  AAWB. 

7.  That  the  present  status  of  "honorary" 
and  "life"  memberships  be  maintained. 

8.  That  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  mem- 
bership recommendations,  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB  be  as  follows:  Administrators,  2; 
Professional  Personnel,  2;  Technicians 
or  Specialists,  2;  Associate  Members,  1; 
with  elections  to  the  Board  so  held  that 
staggered  Board  membership  may  al- 
ways be  assured. 

9.  That  six  interest  groups  be  established 
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and  given  official  status  as  follows:  (i) 
Dynamics  (case  workers,  psychologists, 
reorganization  personnel,  counselors  of 
parents,  etc.);  (2)  Vocational  Services 
(vocational  counselors,  placement  per- 
sonnel, business  enterprise  specialists, 
vending  stand  specialists,  production 
shop  staffs,  etc.);  (3)  Educational  Serv- 
ices (Adults) — (home  teachers,  mobility 
restoration  specialists,  skill  teachers, 
etc.);  (4)  Educational  Services  (Youth) — 
(teachers  of  blind  children,  administra- 
tors of  educational  programs,  etc.);  (5) 
Literature  for  Blind  Persons  (library 
staffs,  both  braille  and  Talking  Book; 
braille  transcribers;  recording  person- 
nel; publishers  of  any  process,  etc.); 
(6)  Supportive  and  Recreational — (staffs 
of  custodial  homes,  custodial  workshops, 
recreational  centers,  etc.). 

10.  That  AAWB  members — active  or  asso- 
ciate— be  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  of  the  sessions  of  any  of  the  six 
interest  groupings  and  indicate  this  par- 
ticipation so  far  as  possible  at  registra- 
tion time. 

11.  That  an  over-all  Program  Committee 
be  appointed  to  suggest  the  content  of 
the  programs  of  not  only  the  general 
sessions  but  also  of  the  six  interest 
groups,  and  that  such  over-all  Program 
Committee  be  assisted  by  appropriate 
sub-committees  to  carry  out  the  specific 
details. 

12.  That  very  special  groupings  without  offi- 
cial status  be  permitted  to  convene, 
through  arrangement  with  the  Secre- 
tary General,  at  such  times  as  will  not 
conflict  with  arranged  meetings  of  the 
status  interest  groups;  that  such  special 
groupings  may  be  found  among  the 
following:  (1)  Administrative  Group  A 
(heads  of  agencies  with  more  than  X 
number  of  employees);  (2)  Administra- 
tive Group  B  (heads  of  agencies  with 
less  than  X  number  of  employees);  (3) 
Workers  in  Prevention  of  Blindness; 
(4)  Workers  with  Multiple  Handi- 
capped, etc. 

II.  Nominations  and  Elections 

1.  That  a  five-member  Nominating  Com- 
mittee be  constituted  as  follows:  (1) 
one  member  elected  by   t^e  Board  of 


Directors  from  its  own  membership,  but 
not  an  officer  although  the  officers 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection.  (2)  one  mem- 
ber elected  from  and  by  the  past  presi- 
dents in  attendance  and  in  good  stand- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  selection;  (3) 
three  members  from  the  interest  groups, 
such  members  to  be  selected  by  the  Di- 
rectors representing  the  interest  groups 
either  from  among  themselves  and/or 
from  among  the  general  membership. 

2.  That  the  Nominating  Committee  elect 
its  own  Chairman. 

3.  That  such  a  Nominating  Committee  be 
constituted  a  year  in  advance  of  election 
year. 

4.  That  the  slate  of  candidates  be  posted 
or  announced  during  the  convention 
at  least  48  hours  prior  to  elections,  and 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  sending  the  slate  of  candidates 
by  mail  with  the  convention  notices. 

5.  That  all  nominees  give  their  personal 
consent  before  their  names  are  posted 
on  the  slate  and  that  all  such  nomi- 
nees be  active  AAWB  members  in  good 
standing. 

6.  That  nominations  from  the  floor  con- 
tinue to  be  valid,  but  that  such  nomi- 
nations conform  with  (5)  above. 

III.  Board  of  Directors 

Recommendations  concerning  the  Board 
of  Directors  were  received  after  the  March  3 
meeting  and  are  submitted  here  as  follows 
without  benefit  of  the  intensive  study  and 
recommendations  by  the  assembled  Commit- 
tee: 

1.  That,  as  a  principle,  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  be  limited  to 
one  person  from  one  agency  at  a  time. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
not  large  enough  to  provide  for  repre- 
sentation of  various  geographic  areas 
and  major  disciplines,  it  is  recom- 
mended: (a)  that  an  Advisory  Board  be 
established  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  AAWB;  (b)  that  the  number  of 
members  on  the  Advisory  Board  be 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  (c)  that  such  mem- 
bership provide  a  balanced  representa- 
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tion  of  disciplines  and  be  representative 
of  the  geographic  areas  encompassed  by 
the  membership;  (d)  that  the  function 
of  this  Advisory  Board  be,  as  the  term 
implies,  to  make  available  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  the  special  knowledge  and 
skills  of  its  carefully-selected  members. 

3.  That  an  Advisory  Board  alternative  to 
that  suggested  by  a,  b,  c,  and  d  above 
might  be  composed  of  past  presidents 
of  AAWB. 

4.  That  the  same  objectives  desired  in  the 
formation  of  an  Advisory  Board  might 
be  achieved  through  adding  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  certain  number 
of  Directors-at-Large  representing  geo- 
graphic areas. 

IV.  Regional  Planning 

Inasmuch  as  regional  meetings  of  the 
AAWB  might  make  it  possible  for  more  peo- 
ple to  attend  than  do  attend  a  single  national 
meeting;  and  inasmuch  as  regional  meetings 
might  be  the  proving  ground  for  qualified 
persons  who  may  not  yet  have  achieved  na- 
tional recognition;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
AAWB  needs  all  the  genuine  and  important 
contributions  that  might  result  from  directed 
regional  activity,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  AAWB  once  again  consider 
the  idea  of  holding  biennial  conven- 
tions with  regional  conferences  on  al- 
ternate years  and  with  the  national 
convention  rotating  from  region  to  re- 
gion. 

2.  That  any  regional  plan  developed  for 
this  purpose  include  regions  of  Canada 
with  appropriate  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  not  as  a  single,  separate  unit. 

3.  That  if  the  membership  in  conference 
in  Quebec  manifests  sufficient  positive 
interest  in  regional  planning,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  AAWB  so  note  and 
subsequently  prepare  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution and  rotation  to  present  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Convention  in  1956. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  concern- 
ing specific  organizational  structure  of  the 
AAWB  represent  only  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee.  Study 
has  been  initiated  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing items: 


1.  The  advisability  of  a  third  membership 
classification — that  of  "agency  member- 
ships." 

2.  The  development  of  specific  standards 
for  admission  to  individual  membership 
in  the  AAWB  other  than  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons  or  in  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  approval  by  two 
members  in  good  standing,  and  pay- 
ment of  dues. 

3.  Specific  clarification  of  what  constitutes 
a  quorum  in  the  AAWB. 

4^  "In-service-training"  institutes  during 
conventions  for  those  actively  engaged 
in  services  to  blind  persons  but  who 
have  no  formal  preparation  for  it. 

5.  Exploration  of  plans  of  "idea  scouting" 
to  bring  to  national  conventions  re- 
ports of  experimental  work,  diverse 
points  of  view,  and  a  sharing  of  ad- 
vances in  professional  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  long-range  planning  regard- 
ing organizational  structure,  President  Robin- 
son charged  the  Committee  to  examine  vari- 
ous philosophies  of  approach  to  problems  of 
blind  persons  and  to  explore  the  potential  of 
the  AAWB  as  a  dynamic  forum  in  which  to 
study  and  discuss  these  basic  social  welfare 
problems  and  issues  as  they  affect  blind  per- 
sons. A  concrete  evidence  of  implementing 
this  charge  was  a  recommendation  to  the 
Program  Committee  to  structure  two  general 
sessions  of  this  Quebec  Conference  around  a 
somewhat  controversial  but  very  important 
issue  and  to  involve  the  membership  in  ac- 
tive participation  in  these  sessions.  Further 
implementation  of  this  charge  in  the  area 
of  "intangibles"  will  rest  somewhat  upon  the 
action  of  this  body  with  respect  to  its  dispo- 
sition of  membership  recommendations. 

It  has  been  stated  by  social  welfare  au- 
thorities that  unrestricted  membership  organi- 
zations, of  necessity,  emphasize  general  sub- 
ject matter,  leaving  more  specialized  and 
technical  subject  matter  to  the  more  re- 
stricted membership  organizations.  Long- 
range  planners  for  any  organization  must  take 
into  account  as  a  basic  factor  the  specific 
character  of  the  organization  as  expressed  by 
the  will  of  its  membership. 

This,  then,  leads  the  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  to  state  to  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Directors  that  the  work  of 
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this  Committee  has  really  just  begun  and  to 
recommend,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Francis  Cum- 
mings,  that  "continuity  of  committee  status 
may  prevent  the  burial  of  excellent  findings 
and  would  permit  their  possible  implementa- 
tion." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Chairman 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Applause  followed  the 
reading  of  the  report,  after  which  Miss  Gruber 
moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
printed  in  full  in  the  annual  proceedings  of 
the  convention.  The  motion  was  duly  sec- 
onded. Colonel  L.  L.  Watts  then  moved  that 
the  motion  be  amended,  to  provide  that  the 
report  be  accepted  and  filed.  The  amendment 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  and 
by  Mr.  Jake  Jacobson.  Considerable  discussion 
ensued,  and  when  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
was  finally  taken  in  the  form  of  a  standing 


vote,  the  amendment  was  defeated,  with  a 
significant  number  voting  FOR  the  amend- 
ment. On  the  question  of  the  original  mo- 
tion to  accept  the  report  and  print  it  in  the 
annual  proceedings,  the  vote  was  prepond- 
erently  in  favor,  though  some  voted  against  its 
adoption.  The  motion  was  declared  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  L.  L.  Watts, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Francis  Cummings,  that  the 
Past  Presidents  of  the  AAWB  be  constituted 
as  an  Advisory  committee  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  as  an  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE on  all  questions  concerned  with  the 
AAWB's  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  the  con- 
vention voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  mo- 
tion and  it  was  declared  carried. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson  moved  a  vote  of  deep 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  Miss  Gruber  and 
to  her  fellow  members  associated  with  her  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee.  With  Colonel 
Watts  seconding,  the  motion  was  carried 
unanimously.) 
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The  annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  AAWB 
was  held  on  Friday  morning,  June  24,  open- 
ing with  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, followed  by  reports  of  the  committees  on 
Auditing,  Necrology,  Legislation,  Ethics,  the 
Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers,  the 
Joint  Braille  Committee  of  the  AAWB  and 
the  AAIB,  the  Resolutions  Committee  and 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee.  All  of 
these  reports  appear  in  full  elsewhere  in 
these  Proceedings. 

Action  on  Code  of  Ethics 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  certain  motions  were  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ethics,  with  respect  to  requirements  for 
awarding  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice,  and  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve 
a  five-year  term.  The  record  of  these  actions 
follows  the  printed  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ethics.  (See  pages  198,  199) 

Appointment  of  Past  Presidents' 
Advisory  Committee 

Arising  out  of  the  discussion  following  the 
report  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Commit- 
tee (which  appears  in  full  elsewhere)  a  mo- 
tion was  put,  seconded  and  carried,  calling  for 
the  creating  of  a  Past  Presidents'  Advisory 
Committee,  to  be  given  the  responsibility  of 
advising  the  Board  of  Directors  and  specifi- 
cally in  matters  concerning  the  Constitution 
and  Bylaws  of  the  AAWB.  (See  page  208) 

Invitations  for  1957 

The  Secretary-General  reported  that  we 
had    received   invitations    to   hold   our    1957 


convention  in  Philadelphia  (extended  by  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  the  Blind);  Chicago  (ex- 
tended by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind);  Baltimore  (extended  by  the 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind);  and  New 
Orleans  (extended  by  the  New  Orleans  Light- 
house for  the  Blind). 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Irving  Sells  of  New 
York,  duly  seconded,  the  convention  voted 
to  hold  the  1957  convention  in  Chicago  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Introduction  of  New  Officers 

President  Robinson  called  by  name  and 
asked  the  new  members  of  the  incoming 
Board  to  stand  and  be  recognized.  These  in- 
cluded: Mr.  Howard  Patrem  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
J.  Milton  Johnson  of  California,  Dr.  Neal  F. 
Quimby  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Pat- 
terson of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
L.  Joyner  of  Virginia.  President  Robinson 
then  introduced  and  handed  over  his  gavel 
to  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, new  President  of  the  AAWB,  who 
in  turn  introduced  his  fellow-officers  includ- 
ing Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood 
of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Allen  of  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary- 
General.  Each  officer  in  turn  spoke  briefly  and 
pledged  his  loyalty  and  support  to  the  ideals 
and  goals  of  the  Association,  and  pledged  him- 
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self  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  next  two 
years  in  promoting  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  AAWB. 

The  Secretary  General  then  moved  a 
standing  vote  of  thanks  to  retiring  President 
Robinson,  in  recognition  of  his  faithful  and 
devoted  service  to  the  Association  during  his 
term  as  President. 


Adjournment 

There  being  no  further  business  President 
Clunk  adjourned  the  29th  Convention  until 
the  next  convention  scheduled  to  open  at 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California,  be- 
ginning on  Sunday  evening,  July  8  and  ad- 
journing on  Friday,  July  13. — A.A. 
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REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 


Members 

Visitors 

Total 

Members 

Visitors 

Total 

Alabama 

— 

— 

— 

Oklahoma 

4 

1 

5 

Aiizona 

2 

2 

4 

Oregon 

1 

— 

1 

Arkansas 

7 

2 

9 

Pennsylvania 

38 

5 

43 

California 

7 

4 

11 

Rhode  Island 

2 

— 

2 

Colorado 

3 

1 

4 

South  Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

6 

4 

10 

South  Dakota 

2 

2 

4 

Delaware 

4 

— 

4 

Tennessee 

— 

— 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

15 

8 

23 

Texas 

9 

9 

18 

Florida 

3 

1 

4 

Utah 

3 

1 

4 

Georgia 

5 

— 

5 

Vermont 

4 

— 

4 

Idaho 

— 

— 

Virginia 

20 

8 

28 

Illinois 

14 

5 

19 

Washington 

1 

— 

1 

Indiana 

7 

4 

11 

West  Virginia 

3 

— 

3 

Iowa 

2 

— 

2 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 

3 

Kansas 

1 

— 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

— 

1 

Kentucky 

3 

— 

3 

Canada 

Louisiana 

2 

1 

3 

(Alberta 

3 

2 

5) 

Maine 

1 

— 

1 

(British  Columbia 

3 

2 

5) 

Maryland 

9 

2 

11 

(Manitoba 

1 

2 

3) 

Massachusetts 

10 

6 

16 

(New  Brunswick 

2 

0 

4) 

Michigan 

4 

4 

8 

(Newfoundland 

2 

1 

3) 

Minnesota 

3 

3 

6 

(Nova  Scotia 

4 

4 

8) 

Mississippi 

— 

— 

— 

(Ontario 

44 

22 

66) 

Missouri 

6 

— 

6 

(Quebec 

16 

10 

26) 

Montana 

— 

— 

— 

(Saskatchewan 

3 

2 

5) 

Nebraska 

3 

— 

3 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

78 

47 

125 

New  Hampshire 

3 

— 

3 

Ethiopia 

— 

2 

2 

New  Jersey 

7 

3 

10 

Great  Britain 

— 

2 

2 

New  Mexico 

2 

2 

4 

Mexico 

1 

— 

1 

New  York 

63 

18 

81 

Philippines 

— 

1 

1 

North  Carolina 

35 

18 

53 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

Totals 

409 

170 

579 

Ohio 

13 

3 

16 
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MESSAGE  OF  GREETING 

During  the  convention  Dr.  Robert  H.  extended  a  message  of  greetings  to  the  con- 
Thompson,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri-  vention  from  our  sister  organization  and  its 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,       President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lysen. 
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MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER— 1955 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county 
and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive  heads  of 
workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  and 
executive  heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise Specialists. 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a  non- 
professional level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though  not  employed  in  work  for  the  blind  or 
prevention  of  blindness. 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public-school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative  heads  of 
publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in 
any  process. 

i.    Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  blind. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

UDeceased. 

*Visually  handicapped. 

tPresent  and  registered  at  Quebec  City  Convention. 

tHonorary  Life  Member. 

§Life  Member. 

ABEL,  Georgie  Lee  (f) 

Consultant  in  Education,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
*ADAMS,  Charles  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East  Union 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

ADKINSON,  Dr.   Burton  W.    (h) 

Director,    Reference    Department,    Library    of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
t*ALEXANDER,  Ann  Eliza  (d) 

Veranda  Farm,  Fairfield,  Virginia. 

ALEXANDER,  Mrs.  Louise  H.  (d) 
Veranda  Farm,  Fairfield,  Virginia. 
§JALLEN,  Alfred  (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


t*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (d) 

c/o    American    Foundation    for    the    Blind,    15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 
4  University  Avenue,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

t*ALLEN,  W.  E.  (g) 

Superintendent,    Texas    School    for    the    Blind, 
West  45th  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 
*ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    308    South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
*ALSUP,  Lon  E.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary-Director,  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin 
14,  Texas. 

}*ALTICE,  Mildred  (c) 

Caseworker,   North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for   the    Blind,    1112    Hinshaw    Street,    North, 
Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Washington  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association   for  the  Blind,  254  North 
Main  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 
*AMES,  William  Donald  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    254 
North  Main  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 
*ANDERSON,  Dr.  A.  D.  (d) 

Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  15  E. 
Walnut,  Herington,  Kansas. 
ANDERSON,  Christine  (c) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

t*ANDERSON.  Dorothy  K.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  1206  Dewev  Building, 
1  North  13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude   (c) 

Field  Representative,  Social  Service  Division, 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Post  Office  Box  559,  Greenville,  North 
Carolina. 

*ANDERSON,  Herbert  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  506 
West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

t*ANDERSON,  Jesse  (h) 

Managing  Editor,  The  New  Messenger,  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Church  of  Jesus 
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Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  1164  21st  Street, 
Ogden,  Utah. 
t*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  (c) 

Social  Worker,  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  708  Washington  Street, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

tANDREWS,  Francis  M.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

*ANGELES,  Edward  M.  (c) 

Home  Instructor,   State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
17  S.  Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
APPLEGATE,  Mrs.  Ada  H.  (d) 

336  Henkel  Circle,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

*ARNOLD,  Preston  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  4210  Marathon  St.,  Austin,  Texas. 

tARSENAULT,  J.  Emile  (d) 

New  Bedford  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind, 
325  North  Front  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

t*ASENJO,  J.  Albert  (f) 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

ASHCROFT,  Samuel  C.  (h) 

Director    of    Educational    Research,    American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,   1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
§t*ATKINSON,  J.  Robert  (f) 

Founder,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

tATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  (d) 

5427    Barton    Avenue,    Los    Angeles    38,    Cali- 
fornia. 
t*AUDET,  Cecile  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    The    Canadian    National    In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,    469    St.    Johns    Street, 
Apt.  4,  Quebec  City,  Quebec. 
AUSTIN,  Jr.,  John  F.  (d) 

Member,    Board    of    Directors,    Harris    County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1328, 
Houston,  Texas. 
AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Sarah  (a) 

Shop    Instructor,    Juniata    Foundation    Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,   South 
Main     and     West     Hale     Streets,     Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 
AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold  (d) 

Member    of    Executive    Committee,    Pittsburgh 
Branch,     Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,     308     South    Craig    Street,    Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
$*AVE-LALLEMANT.  Frederick  W.   (d) 

3206  Tennyson  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  15, 
D.  C. 

*AWE,  Francis  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Services  to  the  Blind. 
Division  of  Public  Assistance,  2385  North 
Lake  Drive,  Wilwaukee   11,   Wisconsin. 

tAYCOCK,  H.  B.  (f) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*BAER,  Mrs,  Doris  Roepke  (c) 

Counselor,  Division  for  Adult  Blind,  209 
Vaughn  Avenue,  Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

BAGLIONI.  Mrs.  Gladys  (d) 

135  Church  Street,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

*BAILEY,  Edward  L.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Manager,  3302-20th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*BAILEY.  Mrs.  Ella  May  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  West 
Walnut  and  Mary  Streets,  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

§t*BAKER.  Colonel  E.  A.  (f) 

Managing    Director,    The    Canadian    National 


Institute   for   the   Blind,    186    Beverley   Street, 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
BAKIC,  Stephen  C.   (d) 

Retail    Sales    Manager,    Cleveland   Society  for 
the   Blind,   2275   East   55th   Street,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
t*BALL,  Hugh  (d) 

Barium  Springs,  North  Carolina. 
t*BALL,  Mrs.  Lola  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind,  100  Emerson  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

*BALL,  Ralph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  226  Adams 
Avenue,   Scranton,   Pennsylvania. 

*BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  226  Adams 
Avenue,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

tBANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.   (a) 

Administrative  Secretary,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,    57   Willoughby   Street,   Brooklyn   1, 
New  York, 
BARD,  John  E.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Louisiana  Welfare  Department,   915   Lafayette 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
§tBARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.   Kathyrn  C.   (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  322  State  Capitol  An- 
nex, Denver  2,  Colorado. 

JBARKHAUSEN,  L.  J.  (d) 

President,  Adult   Blind  Home  and  Association 
for   the   Blind,   2844   Dahlia   Street,   Denver  7, 
Colorado. 
t*BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f) 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

*BARNHART,  Robert  H.  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
801   Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

*BARRETT,  R.  Earl  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  the  Blind,  3518  Lancaster  Avenue, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pennsylvania. 

tBARRETT,  S.  Ruth  (h) 

Secretary.  Work  for  the  Blind,  American  Bible 
Society,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York. 

5:*BARRETT,  Walter  (i) 

Supervisor,  Newsstand  Department,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

BARRY,  E.  G.   (d) 

Commercial  Sales  Manager,  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Fourth  and  Louisiana, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

JBARTRAM,  William  E.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
630  Camp   Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

BASTEDENBECK,  Miss  K.   S.    (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York. 

*BAST,  Irvin  L.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  336-12th  Street,  S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

}*BAUGH,  Mildred  (a) 

Director  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Center  for 
Sightless,  Inc.,  330  Third  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

JBAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (b) 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search and  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 

t*BEATH.  Robert  W.  (h) 

Chief  Librarian  and  Director  of  Research  and 
Recreation,  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  64  Baldwin  Street,  Toronto  2-B, 
Ontario. 
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t*BECK,  Jenny  M.  (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    Volunteer    Services    for 
the  Blind,  332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
*BEECH,  May  B.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
222  Duff,  Macon,  Missouri. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.  (d) 

148  First  Street  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

t*BELLANDER,  Eric  (a) 

Executive    Director,    Lions    Industries    of    the 
Palm   Beaches,  Inc.,   7810   South  Dixie   Street, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
JBELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric  (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries  of 
the     Palm    Beaches,    Inc.,    7810     South    Dixie 
Street,   West   Palm   Beach,   Florida. 
BELLEMERE,  Mrs.  Alice  (d) 

Secretary,  Montgomery  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1106  West 
Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

t*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  (f) 

President,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  443,  London,  Ontario. 

BERRYMAN,  Elizabeth  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Northarnp- 
ton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  129  East  Broad  Street,  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 

t*BETTICA,  Louis  J.  (b) 

Director,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

JBIANCO,  Bruno  (d) 

Office  and  Personnel  Manager,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11.  New  York. 

*BIAS,  Geraldine   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    State    Board   of    Education   of 
the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 
BIDDLE,  Thelma  S.  (d) 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

tBILODEAU,  Judge  Joseph  (d) 

Chairman,  Quebec  City  and  District  Board, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Court  House,  Quebec  City,  Quebec. 

t*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  K.   (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the   Blind,  Field  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,   State  Department  of  Education, 
2709   Derby   Street,   Berkeley,   California. 
BIRCHARD,  Florence  W.  (h) 

Editor,  "Our  Special",  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachu- 
setts. 

t*BIRD,  Edmund  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

*BISHOP,  Alexander  R.  (b) 

Counselor  and  Placement  Officer,  Alabama  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Service,  Post  Office  Box 
242,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

BISHOP,   Mrs.   Frances    (c) 

Supervisor,  Special  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ful- 
ton County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  165 
Center  Avenue,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

tBLAIR,  Mrs.   Janet   (h) 

Welfare  Chairman.  Junior  League  of  Mexico, 
Alpes  625,  Lomas  de  Chapultepec,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico. 

t*BLACKESLEE,  Clessia  V.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  912  West  Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

tBLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Rehabilitation,  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation  Division,  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  United  States  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.   C. 


BLOCKER,  Evelyne  (d) 

Senior     Stenographer,     Rehabilitation     for    the 
Blind,     Department    of    Welfare,     1123    West 
Church   Street,   207   Tuck   Building,   Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
BLOODWORTH,  Mrs.  Carolyn  H.  (b) 

Counselor,   Division  of   Services  for  the  Blind, 
Department    of     Public     Welfare,     270     South 
Bellevue   Boulevard,   Memphis,   Tennessee. 
BLOOM,  Beverly  Joy  (d) 

Stenographer,   Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  23 
South   Pauline,  Apt.   507,   Memphis  4,  Tennes- 
see. 
BOLLES,  Betty  L.  (b) 

Instructor,     Adult    Training     Center,     Florida 
Council    for   the    Blind,    Post   Office   Box    1151, 
Daytona  Beach,   Florida. 
BOOKER,  Mrs.  Fletcher  C.   (d) 

Board    Member,    Wilkes-Barre    Branch,    Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  26  Reynolds 
Street,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 
BOOTH,  Miss  Alice  O.  (e) 

Assistant  Director,   Commission  for  the  Blind, 
270   Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 
BOOZER,  Amzi  (b) 

Shop    and    Travel    Instructor,    North    Carolina 
Rehabilitation    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
North  Carolina. 
*BORRINGER,  W.  M.  (c) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association   for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
BORST,  Mrs.  Ida  F.    (d) 

Post  Office  Box  3027,  St.   Petersburg,  Florida. 
J*BOULTER,  Eric  T.   (f) 

Field  Director,  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

Ophthalmologist,     1211     21st     Avenue     South, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
*BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.  (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Counselor,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Orleans 
Area  Office,  915  Lafayette  Street,  Room  502, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
BOWERS,  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  (d) 

Babson  Park,  Florida. 
BOYD,  Dr.  Charles  Glenn  fd) 

1410    East    Broward    Boulevard,    Fort    Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 
*BOYER,  Blanche  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association   for   the   Blind,    301   Vine 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
*BOYER,  Chester  A.,  Jr.   (d) 

505  Milltown  Road,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
BRADY,  Major  John  F.   (a) 

Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York. 

*BRANDON,   Mrs.   J.  J.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
204  State  Office  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
BRANDON,  Mason  (e) 

Director.    Division   of   Services   for   the    Blind, 
Department    of    Public    Welfare.    State    Office 
Building,  Room  303,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
t*BRANHAM,  D.  Bruce  (d) 

Vending  Machine  Operator,  Virginia  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  3800  Bainbridge 
Boulevard,   Norfolk,   Virginia. 

BRANT,  E.  B.   (d) 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  5051  9th  Avenue,  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida. 
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Michigan. 
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Louis,  Missouri. 
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for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

tDONALDSON,  William  (i) 
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Quebec. 
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Field  Worker,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
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Delaware. 
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Senior  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
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Post  Office  Box  8704,  Dallas  16,  Texas. 
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York. 
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Secretary  to  Editor,  "Our  Special"  and  "Home 
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State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office 
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Director,  Medical  and  Social  Services.  Florida 
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Tampa,  Florida. 
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mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  245, 
Bethel,  North  Carolina. 

$*MARCONE.  Ted  (b) 

Training  Instructor,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York. 
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*MARIS,  Jennette  (g) 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

MARKINS.  G.  O.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  42140,  Gulf  Building,  Houston 
2,  Texas. 
tMARTIN,  Reverend  Harold  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191  Jorale- 
mon  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 

MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.  (d) 

President,  Lehigh  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1314  Hamilton 
Street,  Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 

MASTERS,  Richard  A.  (d) 

Technician,  Mobile  Eye  Clinic,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

MASTIN,  James  T.  (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Bureau 
of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
7066,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
$MATA,  Dolores    (g) 

Instructor  of  the  Blind,  c/o  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown   12,   Massachusetts. 

MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  (c) 

Director,  Lighthouse  Psychological  Guidance 
Service,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

MEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief  Field  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Vir- 
ginia    Commission     for     the     Visually     Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 
J*MECREDY.  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Virginia    Commission    for   the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
tMEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.  (d) 

Secretary,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651 
St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
|*MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.   (e) 

Director    Administrator,     Societe     Amicale    es 
Aveugles,    4651    St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Quebec. 
•   *MELDRUM,  John  Alexander  (g) 

Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

MENDENHALL,  Stanley  (b) 

General  Manager,   Albuquerque  Training  Cen- 
ter,   1819    Broadway    NE,    Albuquerque,    New 
Mexico. 
tMERCHANT,  Laura  E.  (b) 

Industrial     Supervisor,    North    Carolina    State 
Commission    for    the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box 
2658,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
tMETCALFE,  Rena  Mae  (c) 

Supervisor     and     Craft     Instructor,     Arkansas 
Enterprises    for   the    Blind,   2812    South   Tyler, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
t*METCALFE,  William  J.  (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 

METZGER,  Leon  D.  (d) 

Pennsylvania  Association   for   the   Blind.    1607 
North     Second     Street,     Harrisburg,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
}*MEYER.  George    (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark 
2,  New  Jersey. 
*MEYER,  Ida  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
7300   South   Shore  Drive,  Chicago  49,  Illinois. 

MEYER,  Mathilda  (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  Colorado  Industries  for  the  Blind,  100 
West  Seventh  Avenue,   Denver,   Colorado. 

MICHAELS,  Mrs.  Winifred  McAteer  (d) 

Public  Relations.  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 

York. 


MEYERSON,  Dr.  Lee  (d) 

Department  of  Psychology,  Kansas  University, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

MIEARS,  Dr.  C.  H.  (d) 

Consulting  Ophthalmologist,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin  14, 
Texas. 

MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (c) 

Instructor,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association 
for  the  Blind.  293  Sunset  Avenue,  N.W.,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

MILLER,  George  (d) 

Preident,    Hazelton    Branch,    Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad  Street, 
Hazelton,   Pennsylvania. 
J*MILLER,  Susan  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 
tute  for  the   Blind,   211   Queenston   Street,   St. 
Catherines,  Ontario. 
J*MILLON,  John  Robert  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Division 
of  Blind  Services,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, State  House  Annex,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

$*MILTON.  William  Edward  (f) 

Executive   Officer,   Northern  Alberta,   The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   12010 
Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c) 

Senior  Social  Worker,  Rhode  Island  State  Bu- 
reau for  the  Blind,  24  Exchange  Place,  Provi- 
dence 3,  Rhode  Island. 
MITCHELL,  Charles   (b) 

Prevocational    Shop    Superintendent,    Goodwill 
Industries,  201  West  5th  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
MITCHELL,  Walter   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  State 
Office  Building,  Room  101.  617  West  Cumber- 
land Avenue,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

*MOHLER,  J.  B.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Venango  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  406 
West  First  Street,  Oil  City,   Pennsylvania. 

*MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.  (c) 

Assistant  Director,  Director  of  Home  Teaching, 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  406  West  First  Street,  Oil 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.  (g) 

Instructor,  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Batavia,  New  York. 

*MONTANUS.  Ralph  (h) 

President,  Gospel  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  13,  College  Point  56, 
New  York. 

*MOON,  Thomas  Elmer,  Sr.  (d) 

c/o  J.  S.  Lowrance,  8612  Kearsarge  Place, 
Norfolk  3,  Virginia. 

MOORE,  Bessie   (d) 

President,  Carbon-Monroe  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  37 
Broadway,   Jim   Thorpe,   Pennsylvania. 

*MOORE,  Mrs.  Mae  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  520  48th  Street,  Pennsauken  8,  New 
Jersey. 

t*MOORE,  Robert  R.   (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Iowa  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines 
19,  Iowa. 

*MOORE,  Walter  G.  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt  Street, 
Bedford,   Pennsylvania. 

*MORAN,  Walter  (d) 

107  Cheswold  Lane,   Haverford,   Pennsylvania. 

MORDEN,  Thelma  (d) 

1453  Goyeau  Street,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

*MORGRET,  Charles  (d) 

Salesman,  1402  Justine  Street,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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$*MORGRET,  Eugene  D.  (f) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind.  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 

tMORRTS,  Mrs.  Agnes  D.  (d) 

Member,  Visiting  Committee,  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  116  North  Prince  Street,  Prince- 
ton, Indiana. 

JMORRISON,  Dean  P.  (e) 

Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  House, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

*MORROW,  Donald  G.  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Officer,    Rehabilitation    Section, 
State   Council    for   the    Blind,    17    South    Front 
Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
J*MORTIMORE.  Gloria  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind.  186  Beverley  Street,  To- 
ronto 2B,  Ontario. 

MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay  (i)       . 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MOWERY,  Raymond  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  118  Minnis,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

*MOYER.  Jerry  (d) 

Insurance  Agent,  109  North  Second  Street, 
Allentown.  Pennsylvania. 

tMULLANY,  Kevin  C.   (b) 

Director-Recreation.  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

*MULVIHILL.  Doris  (d) 

Vending    Stand   Manager,   Washington   Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
MUNGOVAN,  John  F.  (e) 

Director,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
90  Tremont  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (f) 

Field  Secretary.  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  i31ind,  36  St.  Vincent  Avenue, 
Barrie,  Ontario. 

J*MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Beaver  County  Branch.  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1803  Seventh 
Avenue,   Beaver   Falls,    Pennsylvania. 

J*MURRAY,  William  H.,  Jr.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Beaver  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  1803 
Seventh   Avenue,    Beaver   Falls,    Pennsylvania. 

NALL.  Eugenia  Ely  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor.  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11th 
Street,  St.  Loviis,  Missouri. 

tNAPIER.  Richard  (b) 

Counselor.  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Murchison  Building,  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina. 

*NAWAA.  Mrs.  Helen  (d) 

Braille  Tvpist,  Bureau  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1319  Miller  Street, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

NEILL.  Dr.  John  C.  (d) 

Board  Member.  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 

NEW^ELL,  Mary  Jane   (g) 

Nurse-Teacher,  Sunnybrook  Nursery  School. 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  38  Richard- 
son Road,  Wilmington  5,  Delaware. 

NEWLIN.  Carolyn   (g) 

Assistant  Preschool  Educator,  Harris  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  3S30  West  Dallas, 
Houston,  Texas. 

*NEWTON.   Mrs.   Wilma   L.    (c) 

Senior  Home  Teacher.  Division  of  Services  for 
The  Blind,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
State  House,  Augusta,  Maine. 


NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  227 
North    Duke    Street,    Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

t*NORKUS,  Vincent   (d) 

Brushmaker,     6314     South     Artesian     Avenue, 

Chicago  29,  Illinois. 
|:*NORMAN.  Gladys  K.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    State    Council    for   the    Blind, 

113  Roberta  Avenue,  Collindale,  Pennsylvania. 

NOVAK.  Michael  J.   (d) 

1435  Paulton  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

NOVAK,  Peter  (a)  „         ,     t. 

Shop  Foreman,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association   for   the   Blind,    100   West 
15th  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
3:*N0WATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b)  .  .         r 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of 
Rehabilitation,  700  East  Adams  Street,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
NYGAARD,  Dorrance  C.  (f)  ,     „^. 

Director,    Hadley    School   for   the   Blind,    Wm- 
netka,  Illinois. 
O'BRIEN,  Judge  Henry  X.  (d) 

President,     Pittsburgh     Branch.     Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Common  Pleas  Court, 
City-County     Building,     Pittsburgh,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
*0'BRIEN.  Kathleen  (c)  .       ,    r 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  To- 
ronto 2B,  Ontario. 

tO'BRIEN.  Mary  E.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind,  221  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

*0'CONNOR,  Murrv  C.  (d) 

Representative,    Blind   Artists'    Concerts,    Inc., 
34    South    17th    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
ODELL,  Robert  A.  (d) 

President.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*OEN,  Olga  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Department 
of    Education.    813;-^     E.    Foothill    Boulevard, 
Montrovia,  California. 
OESTERLING.  V.  K.  (d) 

First  Vice-President,  Butler  County  Branch. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*OGILVY,  Percy  (b) 

Assistant  to  National  Director,  W^estern  Divi- 
sion. The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

t*0'HARA.  Richard   (c) 

Field  Representative.  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  213  Fitzsimons  Building,  Fourth  Ave- 
nue,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania. 

OLIVER.  Jean  (i) 

Assistant  to  National  Director  of  Western 
Division.  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West.  Vancouver,  9, 
British  Columbia. 

tOLIVER,  Mildred  J.   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Services.  New  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Blind,  155^  North  Main 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

tOLSEN.  Carl  E.    (a) 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  3620  Northern  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island  City.  New  York. 

OLSON.  Mildred  Cg) 

Teacher.  Sight  Saving  and  Braille  Class,  Cor- 
coran Elementary  School,  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Education,  34th  Street  and  19th  Avenue, 
South,  Minneapolis  12,  Minnesota. 

O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.   (c) 

Senior  Worker  with  the  Blind,  Division  of  the 
Blind.  90  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 
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J*0'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*OPPERMAN,  Albert  H.  (d) 

Assistant  News  Stand  Operator,  207  Main 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

*ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.  (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ORSBURN,  Young  M.   (b) 

Counselor.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  404  South- 
western House,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

tOVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 
PACE,  Inez  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Welfare  Department,  North  Caro- 
lina  State   Commission   for  the   Blind,    110   El- 
more  Street,    Spindale,   North   Carolina. 
PAINE,  Eliza  S.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    506 
West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
t*PANKRATZ,  Elsie,  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley  Street,  To- 
ronto 2B,  Ontario. 

»PARKER,  Ethel  I.  (c) 

Home  Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,   Department  of 
Education,  Division  for  the  Blind,  90  Tremont 
Street,    Boston,   Massachusetts. 
t*PATREM,  W.  Howard  (e) 

Director,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  536  West 
30th   Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

*PATRICK,  George  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute  for  the   Blind.    102   Pitt   Street,   Cornwall, 
Ontario. 
PATTERSON,  Anna  M.  (c) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tPATTERSON,  Donald  G.  (h) 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  The  Librai-y  of 
Congress,   Washington  25,   D.   C. 

JPATTERSON,  Mrs.  Margaret   (d) 

4707  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  #207,  Wash- 
ington 8,  D.  C. 
PATTISON,  William  B.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,   State  Department  of 
Public    Welfare,    Post   Office   Box    1842,   Mon- 
roe. Louisiana. 
PAULK,  J.  D.  (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  Georgia  Cooperative 
for  the  Blind,  129  State  Office  Building,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

*PAULSON,  Gladys  A.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Durham  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, North  Carolina  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  514  Jackson  Street,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 

tPEAKES,  Robert  D.    (i) 

Commercial  Consultant,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  128  State  Street, 
Montpelier,  Vermont. 

tPEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
2305,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

PEARSON,  George  (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  204  East  Superior  Street,  Duluth  2, 
Minnesota. 

PEELER,  Egbert  N.  (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind  and 


the  Deaf,  Avent  Ferry  Road,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 
PENNY,  Ruth  (c) 

Medical    Worker,    North    Carolina    State   Com- 
mission  for  the   Blind,   Post  Office   Box  2658, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
J»PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   309   East  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
$*PERRY,  Milton  (d) 

Vending   Stand   Manager,   Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
§*PERRY,  Dr.  Newel  (d) 

Director  Emeritus  of  Advanced  Studies,  Cali- 
fornia   School    for    the    Blind,    2421    Woolsey 
Street,  Berkeley  5,  California. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.    (d) 

Director,  Buildings  Management  Division,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*PHILLIPS,  Arline  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East 
Union    Street,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 

tPHILLIPS,  Walter  G.  (i) 

Business    Enterprise    Supervisor,    Services    for 
the    Blind,   Vocational   Rehabilitation   Division, 
125   N.W.   2,   Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
t*PHILPOTT,  Emily  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  8  Essa  Road,  Barrie,  On- 
tario. 

*PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  169  Borden  Avenue,  North, 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 

tPHIPPS,  Inez  (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Butner,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

*PINCUS,  Aaron  (b) 

Supervising  Instructor,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1, 
New  York. 

PINKSTON,  WILLIAM  C.  (b) 

Counselor.    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Services 
for   the   Blind,    1123   Church   Street,   207   Tuck 
Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
tPLATT,  Dr.  Philip  S.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street.  New  York 
22,  New  York. 

POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.  (f) 

Executive  Director,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  1039  South  Rochester  Road,  Rochester, 
Michigan. 

POFFENBERGER,  Mary  Jane  (d) 

Stenographer    and     Bookkeeper,     Pennsylvania 
Association   for  the  Blind,    1607   North  Second 
Street.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
tPOLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  (a) 

Administrative  Director,  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York. 

PORTER.  Mrs.  Anna  (c) 
Home    Teacher.    Washington    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for   the    Blind,    254 
North  Main  Street,  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

POSEY,  Doris  (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  1123  Church  Street,  207  Tuck  Build- 
ing, Nashville,  Tennessee. 

POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (h) 

Editor,  The  Upper  Room,  1908  Grand  Avenue, 
Nashville  5,  Tennessee. 

*PRESCOTT,  Frank  L.  (d) 

611   Halela  Place,  Kailua  Oaku,  Hawaii. 

*PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  129 
East    Broad    Street,    Bethlehem,    Pennsylvania. 
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t*PRICE,  Marvin   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  536  West  30th 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

PRICE,  Mrs.  Walter  (h) 

President,  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelohia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PUGH,  Nance  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Tri-County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  2336  North 
Third    Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

PURPURA.  Mrs.  Helen  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    Vocational   Rehabili- 
tation,   Missouri    Bureau    for   the    Blind    602-S 
Louderman    Building,    317    North    11th    Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
t*QUAY,  \y.  Earl  (a) 

Industrial    and    Homework    Consultant,    Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North 
Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
tQUIMBY,  Dr.  Neal  F.  (g) 

Superintendent,  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  Post  Office  Box  32, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

*RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  of  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Education,  620  Times 
Building,   Long   Beach,   Califorina. 

*RADCLIFF,  Wilbur,  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Field  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Education, 
2S70B  Southern  Avenue,  South  Gate,  Cali- 
fornia. 

*RAFFAELE,  Frank  D.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lawrence  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  32^ 
South  Beaver  Street,  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

RANEY,  Raymond  L.,  Jr.  (c) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   918  Tampa   Street,  Tampa,  Florida. 

*RANKIN.  Mrs.  Sammie  K.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
700    South    ISth    Street,    Waco,    Texas. 

tRANSON,  Rebecca  Nell  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Warren  Building,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

RASKIN,  Dr.  Nathaniel  (f) 

Director  of  Research  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

RATCHFORD,  W.  S.   (a) 

Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind.  601  North  Fulton  Avenue, 
Baltimore  17,  Maryland. 

RAYWID.  Mrs.   Leo   (d) 

President,  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
D.  C,  3050  R  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 

REHBAUM,  AI.,  Jr.   (d) 

Post   Office   Box   68,   Mount  Dora,   Florida. 

tREIFF,  William  E.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Montgomery  County 
"Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1106  West  Main  Street,  Norristown.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

REILLY,  James   (c) 

Senior  Caseworker,  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  1, 
Delaware. 

REMICK,  Roy  J.  (i) 

Executive  Secretary,  Business  Opportunities 
for  the  Missouri  Blind,  620  Jefferson  Street, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

*RICE,  E.  Russell  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Consultant,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Columbia  Building,  Room  407, 
Fourth  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh  22,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator.  1215  Gallitin  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

tRICHTERMAN,  Harold  (b) 

Director  of  Burrwood,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  New 
York. 

*RICKMAN.  Mildred  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Springfield  Association  for  the 
Blind,  640  East  Brower,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

*RIDGWAY,  Gladys   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  421  Jackson  Building,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

*RIEMAN,  E.  A.   (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,   Bureau  for  the 
Blind,    602   Louderman   Building,   317   N.    11th 
Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 
t*RIPPEE,  Raymond  M.  (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    2801     N.W.     39th, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
RISINGER.  Mrs.  Opal  (g) 

Teacher,   Phoenix   Public   Schools,   State  Office 
Building,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
RISTE,  Donald  E.  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agent,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
311  Lake  Washington  Boulevard,  Seattle  22, 
Washington. 

tRITTER,  Charles  G.  (f) 

Consultant    on    Special    Aids    and    Appliances, 
American   Foundation   for  the  Blind,    15  West 
16th   Street.   New  York   11,   New  York. 
*ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith  (d) 

Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania   Association    for    the    Blind,     24    St. 
Denis  Avenue,   Havertown,   Pennsylvania. 
*ROBERTS,  Velma  (c) 

Teacher    of    the    Blind,    State    Department    of 
Public    Welfare,     160    North    LaSalle    Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
t*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  District 
Office,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  14th 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington.  D.   C. 

ROBINSON,  Lewis  S.  (d) 

President,    Leader    Dogs    for   the    Blind,    1039 
Rochester    Road,    Rochester,    Michigan. 
t*ROBINSON,  Captain  M.  C.  (f) 

National   Director,   Western    Canada,    The   Ca- 
nadian  National   Institute   for  the  Blind,    1101 
Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
*RODENBERG,  L.  W.   (h) 

Superintendent,  Blind  Services,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Blair-Centre 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1509  Thirteenth  Street,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

RODERICK,  James  E.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1509  Thir- 
teenth   Street,   Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

ROLLAND,  Ralph  (i) 

Supervisor,  Business  Enterprises,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Annex,  117  University 
Avenue,   St.   Paul   1,  Minnesota. 

ROOSE,  Mrs.  Ellen  (b) 

Occupational  Therapist,  Kansas  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind,  2516  West  6th 
Street.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

ROOT,  Kenneth  (d) 

Vice-President,  Erie  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1320  G.  Daniel 
Baldwin    Building,    Erie,    Pennsylvania. 

tROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  160 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

tROSHUK,  Alex  T.  (b) 

Supervising  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  New 
York    State   Commission    for  the    Blind.    Voca- 
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tional    Rehabilitation    Services,   270    Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York. 
*ROSS,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  1009  Chestnut 
Avenue,  Altoona, 

ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

ROUSE,  Roscoe  (h) 

University   Librarian,   Baylor  University,   Post 
Office     Box    307,     Baylor    University    Station, 
Waco,  Texas. 
*ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth  (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South  Craig 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Volunteer  Worker  for  Lighthouse,  2100  Daisy 
Lane,  Fort  Worth  11,  Texas. 

RUANE,  Myra  (c) 

Prevention    Worker,    Fayette    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     51 
North  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
t*RUCH,  Edward  T.  (a) 

Director,    Social    Services,    Catholic    Guild    for 
the    Blind,    191    Joralmon    Street,    Brooklyn    1, 
New  York. 
*RUENZI.  Adeline  A.  (e) 

President,    Service    Club    for    the    Blind,    4312 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 
$RUMSEY,  Winfield  S.  (b) 

Director     of     Vocational     Services,     Industrial 
Home    for    the    Blind,    57    Willoughby    Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 
t*RUSK,  Elizabeth  (c) 

National   Home  Teaching  Consultant,   The  Ca- 
nadian   National    Institute    for   the    Blind,    186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto   2B,    Ontario. 
t*RUSK,  J.  J.   (f) 

Executive  Officer,  Northern  Saskatchewan.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
316  Fourth  Avenue,  North,  Saskatoon,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

RYAN,  Stetson  K.  (d) 

70  Lawn  Avenue,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
§$*SALMON,  Peter  J.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York. 

SAMPLE,  Bertha  (g) 

Teacher,  Short  Story  Writing,  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

t*SANDERFER,  W.  W.   (a) 

Assistant  Director,  Harris  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

$*SATTAZAHN,  Helen  (c) 

Home  Teacher.  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1208  14th  Street,  Apartment  #7,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

t*SAUNDERS.  Dr.  Stanley  A.  (b) 

Director,  Vocational  Guidance,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 

*SAYERS,  Evelyn  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa  2,  Florida. 

$*SCHELTES.  Adrian  C.   Cb) 

Regional  Supervisor  of  Training  and  Place- 
ment for  the  Blind,  Illinois  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  160  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

t*SCHERER,  Helen  (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West 
16th    Street,   New  York   11,   New  York. 

SCHIEFELBEIN.   Mary  Ellen   (g) 

Preschool    Educator,    Harris    County    Associa- 


tion for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston 
19,  Texas. 
J*SCHLOSS,  Iryin  P.   (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, 3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton,  16,  D.  C. 

*SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.   (b) 

Director,  Placement  and  Employment  Develop- 
ment, Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Wil- 
loughby  Street,   Brooklyn   1,  New  York. 

*SCHROYER,  A.  Marie   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Montgomery    County   Associa- 
tion   for   the    Blind,    1106    West    Main    Street, 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 
SCHULTZ,  Karl  J.,  Jr.   (c) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 

SCHWALENBERG,  Mrs.  Ruth  (d) 

Subscription     Office     Secretary,     Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the   Blind,   1607   North   Second 
Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
SCOTT,  Austin  G.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Dallas  County  Association 
for  the  Blind.  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4, 
Texas. 
SCOTT,  Eileen  P.  (c) 

Supervisor,  Social  Welfare  Department.  West- 
ern Division.  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

t'SCOTT,  Hugh  A.  (b) 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Supervisor,  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003 
Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21,  Virginia. 

rSCOTT,  Jack  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  559, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina. 
*SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (d) 

General    Manager,    Michigan    Blind    Sales,    11 
Victor  Avenue,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 
*SCOTT.  P.  L.  (d) 

407  South  Main  Street,  Lexington,  Tennessee. 

*SCROBE.  Livia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind.  100-106 
West  15th  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

*SEE.  Charles  M.  (b) 

Field  Representative,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 

*SEE.  Mrs.  Margielea  S.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshon  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore  17, 
Maryland. 

t*SEGAL,  Arthur  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
South  Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewis- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

t*SELIS,  Irving  M.  (f) 

Executive  Director,  The  Associated  Blind, 
Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

*SELMAN.   Harry   (a) 

Assistant    Director,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind, 
4306  Capitol,  Dallas,  Texas. 

*SEPTINELLI.  A.  E.  (e) 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 721  Capitol  Avenue,  Room  250,  Sacra- 
mento. California. 

SEVERSON.  Alfred  L.   (a) 

Executive  Director.  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind.  3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago 
23,  Illinois. 

SHANK,  Betsy  M.    (c) 

Prevention  Consultant,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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*SHANNON,  Marvin  (d) 

President,    Fort    Worth    Foundation    for   Visu- 
ally Handicapped,   110  Westchester  House,  554 
South  Summit,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
t*SHARP,  Thelma  Mae  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Montgomery    County    Branch, 
Pennsylvania   Association   for  the   Blind,    1106 
West   Main   Street,   Norristown,    Pennsylvania. 
SHAW,  George  (d) 

Board  Member,  Chester  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  71  South 
First  Avenue,   Coatesville,   Pennsylvania. 

tSHEA,  Reverend  Robert  J.  (a) 

Director,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind,    397 
Ferry    Street,    New    Haven,    Connecticut. 
SHEPARD,  Thelma  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Industries  and  Home  Teachers, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 
Building,  Austin  14,  Texas. 

JSHERBERG,  Albert  N.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Avenue.  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

tSHERBURNE,  Mrs.  Irvena  P.  (b) 

Supervisor    Home   Industry   Department,    New 
Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind,  3  Pitman 
Street,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
SHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958 
East   93rd   Street,   Cleveland  6,   Ohio. 

*SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

SHREMP,  Mrs.  G.  P.  (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham  Street.   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

*SHUMAR,  Alfred  (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  51  North 
Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  State  Department,  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  2  West 
Redwood,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

SIES,  Vivian  (g) 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  1100 
State    Avenue,    Kansas    City,    Kansas. 

JSIEWIERSKI,  Julian  (c) 

Social  Worker,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
129     Sayford,    Harrisburg,     Pennsylvania. 

SILLS.  Mrs.  Jeannette  J.  (c) 

AFOB  Consultant  on  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Social  Welfare  Administration, 
Manila,  Philippines. 

SILVERMAN,   Betty   (h) 

Library  Assistant  II,  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  Department  for  the  Blind,  Logan 
Square,    Philadelphia    3,    Pennsylvania. 

SIMMONS,  Harry  E.  (e) 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,   918   Tampa  Street,   Tampa   2,   Florida. 

*SIMMONS,  Madge  (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Louisiana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Post  Office  Box  1842.  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 
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Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1217  Clonsilla  Avenue, 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 
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National     Music     Consultant,     The     Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,   186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Counselor.  Placement  Officer,  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida. 
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Home  Teacher,  State  Services  for  the  Blind, 
85  South  Washington  Avenue,  Columbus  15, 
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Librarian  II,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Hild 
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SLOANE,  Mrs.  Blanche  (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     1706     West     6th 
Street,  Austin,  Texas. 
tSLOPAK,  Abraham   (d) 

Director,  The   Leathercraft  Guild  of  America, 
Colchester,  Connecticut. 
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Executive  Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
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neapolis 5,  Minnesota. 

SMITH,  C.  Edward  (d) 

1105    Electric    Building,    Fort    Worth,    Texas. 
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President,  Bucks  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  171  South 
Main    Street.    Doylestown,    Pennsylvania. 
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Area  Supervisor,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    918    Tampa    Street,   Tampa   2,   Florida. 
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General  Secretary,  John  Milton  Society.  160, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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630    Doctors    Building,    Nashville,    Tennessee, 
*SMITH,  Howard  M.  (d) 

Shop  Supervisor,  Bucks  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania  Association   for  the  Blind,    171    South 
Main     Street,     Doylestown,     Pennsylvania. 
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President    and    General    Manager,    Ways    and 
Means  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  334  Masonic  Build- 
ing, Augusta,  Georgia. 
tSMITH,  J.  C.  (f) 

Treasurer,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto 
2B,  Ontario. 

*SMITH,  L.  Frances  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Fort  Worth  Foundation 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  110  West- 
chester House,  554  South  Summit,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 
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Executive  Director,  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  4749a  McPherson,  St.  Louis  8,  Mis- 
souri. 
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Chief  Accountant,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
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Counselor,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn   1,  New  York. 
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Chairman,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West 
Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
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President.   The  Theosophical   Book  Association 
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don, Ontario. 

t*WHITE    Bernice  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  1111  Jones  Street,  Elizabeth 
City,  North  Carolina. 

t*WHITE,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Garris  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  State  Agricultural  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

WHITEHEAD,  W.  M.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Virginia  State  School  for 
the   Colored   Blind,   Hampton,  Virginia. 
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WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.  (c) 

Supervisor,  Preschool  Blind  Child  Program, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
186   Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

WHITESIDE,  Mrs.  Charles  (d) 

Treasurer,  Delaware  Parents'  Association  for 
the  Preschool  Blind,  Sunnybrook,  Marshall- 
ton,  Delaware. 

WHITTEN,  E.  B.  (d) 

Executive     Director,     National     Rehabilitation 
Association,     514-6    Arlington    Building,     1025 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
tnVILBER,   Dr.   Louise   (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Arizona  State  School  for 
the   Blind  and   the  Deaf,   Tucson,   Arizona. 

JWILDING,  Beatrice  (d) 

Secretary,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
3323  West  Cermak  Road,  Chicago  23,  Illinois. 

WILHITE,  G.  W.  (b) 

Supervisor,  Physical  Restoration  and  Field 
Operations,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Land  Office  Building,  Austin  14,  Texas. 

*WILLETT.  William  H.   (b) 

Instructor,  Cambria  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  728  Wood 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

*WILLETT,  Mrs.  William  H.  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Cambria  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  728 
Wood    Street,    Johnstown,    Pennsylvania. 

*WILLIAMS.  Mrs.  Grace  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Service,  Joplin  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  802  Jackson  Avenue, 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

*  WILLIAMS,   Pauline    (c) 

Caseworker.  North  Carolina  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Mansion  Park  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

tWILLIAMSON,  C.  V.  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  District  Office, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1420  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and   Welfare,   Washington,   D.   C. 

tnVILLIAMSON,  Lindsay  G.  (b) 

National  Director  of  Employment,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley   Sstreet,  Toronto  2B,   Ontario. 

WILSON,   Mrs.   Eleanor  A.    (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Association 
for  the  Conquest  of  Blindness.  745  Central 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

WILSON.  Mrs.  Henry  V.  P.  (d) 

Board  Meml)er.  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,    Eastover    Hills,    Dover,    Delaware. 

WILSON,  Ida  E.   (a) 

Superintendent,  Adult  Blind  Home,  3289 
Grove  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

♦WINTERS,  Kris  (d) 

4079    Georgia   Street,    Detroit    11,    Michigan. 

*WISE,  Janet   (d) 

150  East  39th  Street,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

tWISHARD,  Elizabeth  (h) 

Head  of  Library  Service  for  the  Blind,  In- 
diana State  Library.  140  N.  Senate,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

*WOLFE,  Boyd  C,  Jr.  (d) 

74   North    Huron   Avenue,   Columbus    4,    Ohio. 

*WOLFGANG,  Reverend  Ralph  T.    (d) 

Vice  President,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1009 
Chestnut    Avenue,    Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

WOOD.  E.  J.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  Donelson,  Tennessee. 

tWOOD,  H.  A.  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  303  West  Martin 
Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


t*WOOD,  L.  M.  (d) 

Past   President,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  116  Crescent  Road,  Toronto 
5,  Ontario. 
•WOOD,  Theresa  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  285  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

tnvooD,  w.  s.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  1074  M  and  M.  Building,  Houston, 
Texas. 

$*WOODRING,  Jesse  (b) 

Supervisor  of  Prevocational  Training,  Minne- 
apolis Society  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  S., 
Minneapolis.   Minnesota. 

J*WOODS,  P.  J.  (a) 

Executive   Director,    Metropolitan   Atlanta   As- 
sociation   for    the    Blind.    293    Sunset   Avenue, 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.  (g) 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
2600    West   Markham,    Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 
+WORDEN,   Mrs.    Helen   W.    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  39-49  Arcade  Build- 
ing, Providence  3,  Rhode  Island. 

WORTS.  Grace  (f) 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  186 
Beverley    Street,    Toronto    2B,    Ontario. 

WOUNDERLY,   Mrs.    Florence    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training  and  Production,  Berks 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  34  North 
8th    Street,    Reading,    Pennsylvania. 

WRENCH,  Frank  A.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  347,  Route  2,  Ellerson,  Vir- 
ginia. 

WRIGLEY.  James  (a) 

Sales    Manager,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    308    South 
Craig    Street.    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 
*YEAMAN,  .Tack  M.   (e) 

Director,    Division    of    Deaf   and    Blind,    State 
Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
t*YODER.  Norman  (b) 

Vocational  Consultant,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*YOUNG,  Aletha  L.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Board   of   Industrial   Aid   and 
V  ocational    Rehabilitation    for    the    Blind,    536 
West   30th   Street,   Indianapolis  23,   Indiana. 
*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.  (b) 

Merchandising  Representative,  Florida  Co- 
operative for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa  2,  Florida. 

*ZARINA.  Peter  F.  fc) 

Home    Teacher.    Division    of    Services    for   the 
Blind.    State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
322   State  Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 
■    ZEIGLER,  Harry  F.   (d) 

President,     Lawrence    County    Branch,     Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  32^   South 
Beaver    Street,    New    Castle,    Pennsylvania. 
+  *ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  (c) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*ZERR.  George  (b) 

Rehabilitation     Training     Specialist,     Delaware 
Commission     for     the     Blind,     305     West     8th 
Street.    Wilmington    1.    Delaware. 
tZETZER.  Mary  (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  Youngstown  Society  for 
the  Blind,  629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

ZICKEL.  Virgil  E.  (h) 

Plant    Supervisor,    American    Printing    House 
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for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avneue,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

tZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor  (f) 

Director  of  Public  Education,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

ZIMMERMAN,  Harold  R.  (d) 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Blind  Activities,  Day- 


tona  Beach  Lions  Club,  Post  Office  Box  207, 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

ZISETTE,  Robert  (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price    Street,    Philadelphia    44,    Pennsylvania. 

ZWIERZANSKI,  William  John  (d) 

Lucky  Clover  Rabbit  Farm,  Belle  Mead,  New 
Jersey. 


MEMBERSHIP— 1955 

Renewals 

New 

Total 

Renewals 

New 

Total 

Alabama 

9 

1 

10 

New  York 

91(2) 

23 

114 

Arizona 

4 

— 

4 

North  Carolina 

48 

9 

57 

Arkansas 

13 

4 

17 

North  Dakota 

1 

— 

1 

California 

24(2) 

— 

24 

Ohio 

36 

2 

38 

Colorado 

8(1) 

2 

10 

Oklahoma 

5 

— 

5 

Connecticut 

10 

3 

13 

Oregon 

2 

— 

2 

Delaware 

15(0 

3 

18 

Pennsylvania 

169(2) 

27 

196 

District  of  Columbia    25* 

12 

37 

Rhode  Island 

5 

— 

5 

Florida 

33 

9 

42 

South  Carolina 

2 

— 

2 

Georgia 

4 

4 

8 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

2 

Idaho 

— 

Tennessee 

16 

23 

39 

Illinois 

29 

2 

31 

Texas 

47(0 

3 

50 

Indiana 

4 

4 

8 

Utah 

3 

— 

3 

Iowa 

3 

— 

3 

Vermont 

3 

2 

5 

Kansas 

11 

— 

11 

Virginia 

27(0 

2 

29 

Kentucky 

5 

1 

6 

Washington 

3 

1 

4 

Louisiana 

13 

4 

17 

West  Virginia 

4 

— 

4 

Maine 

2 

1 

3 

Wisconsin 

8 

— 

8 

Maryland 

17(1) 

2 

19 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

2 

Massachusetts 

22(1) 

8 

30 

Canada 

66*(i) 

33 

99 

Michigan 

13 

3 

16 

Cuba 

X 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

7 

2 

9 

Guatemala 

1 

— 

1 

Mississippi 

1 

— 

1 

Hawaii 

3 

— 

3 

Missouri 

17(0 

5 

22 

Mexico 

1 

— 

1 

Montana 

2 

2 

Panama 

1 

— 

1 

Nebraska 

4 

1 

5 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

i§ 

— 

1 

Total 

862 

203 

1,065 

3 

2 

5 

Number  in  parenthesis  represents  number 

of  Life 

New  Jersey 

13 

2 

15 

Mernbers 

New  Mexico 

5 

— 

5 

*  includes  1  Honorary  Life  Member 
§  deceased 

Group   A 

120 

Group    B 

146 

Group    C 

242 

Group   D 

286 

Group    E 

51 

Group    F 

80 

Group  Membership 


Group   G 

53 

Group  H 

53 

Group     I 

34 

Total  1065 

(as  of  August  8,  1955) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 

c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1955-1957) 

Joseph  F,  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  President 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C,  First  Vice-President 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1865  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1955. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen 
Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind, 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  J.  KERR,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  Overbrook  School  for  the  BHnd 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  (1954-1956) 
John  C.  Lysen,  Faribault,  Minnesota,  President 
Robert  N.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  First  Vice-President 
Donald  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa,  Second  Vice-President 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary -Treasurer 
Leonard  Chard,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Miss  Lois  Cox,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Mrs.  Marion  H.  Grew,  Vancouver,  Washington 
Miss  Nannie  Posten,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
J.  M.  Woolly,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  helds  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  the  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc.  and  regional  meetings  are  held  at  different  times  to  discuss 
the  different  problems  in  educating  the  blind  child. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS 

Beginning  in  1835,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  continued  increasingly  to  Ijring  the 
Bible  to  the  Blind  in  each  system  of  embossed  reading  as  it  came  into  use. 

During  its  120  years,  the  Society  has  distributed  the  Scriptures  to  the  sightless  in  40  lan- 
guages and  systems. 

The  Bible  Society  has  always  supplied  the  embossed  Scriptures  and  Talking  Book  records 
at  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  cost  and  often  as  a  full  donation  to  the  Blind. 

For  full  information  concerning. 

THE  BIBLE 

in  Braille  Grade  11/9  in  20  volumes 
in  Braille  Grade  2  in  i8  volumes 
in  the  Moon  system  in  58  volumes 
on  Talking  Book  records  on  170  records 


1  Bk, 

2  Bk, 

3  Bk, 

4  Bk, 

5  Bk, 

6  Bk, 

7  Bk. 

8  Bk, 

9  Bk, 
10  Bk, 
n  Bk, 

12  Bk, 

13  Bk, 

14  Bk, 

16  Bk, 

17  Bk, 


33  Bk, 

34  Bk, 

35  Bk. 

36  Bk, 

37  Bk, 

38  Bk, 

39  Bk, 

40  Bk, 

41  Bk, 

42  Bk, 


The  Old 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Leviticus 

Numbers 

Deuteronomy 

Joshua 

Judges 

Ruth 

I  Samuel 

II  Samuel 

I  Kings 

II  Kings 

I  Chronicles 

II  Chronicles 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
Esther  and  Job 


Testament  (King  James  Version) — 130  Records 
8  records 


19  Bk,  Psalms 

7  records  20  Bk,  Proverbs 

5  records  23  Bk,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of 
7  records  Solomon 

5  records  24  Bk,  Isaiah 

4  records  25  Bk,  Jeremiah 

4  records  26  Bk,  Lamentations 
1  record  27  Bk,  Ezekiel 

5  records  28  Bk,  Daniel,  Hosea  and  Joel 

4  records  29  Bk,  Amos 

5  records  30  Bk,  Obadiah  and  Jonah 
5  records  31   Bk,  Micah  and  Nahum 

5  records  32  Bk,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah  and 

6  records  Haggai 

4  records  51  Bk,  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
6  records 


10  records 
4  records 

2  records 

7  records 

8  records 
1  record 
7  records 
4  records 
1  record 
1  record 
1  record 


The  New  Testament  (King 
K  records 


Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke 

Gospel  of  St.  John 

Acts  of  Apostles 

Romans 

I  and  II  Corinthians 

Galatians 

Ephesians 


records 
records 
records 
records 

2  records 

3  records 
1  record 
1  record 


Philippians  and  Colossians     1  record 


James  Version)  on  40  Records 

43  Bk,  I  and  II  Thessalonians 

44  Bk,  I  and  II  Timothy 

45  Bk,  Titus,  Philemon  and 

Hebrews 

46  Bk,  James 

47  Bk,  I  and  II  Peter 

48  Bk,  I,  II  and  III  John  and  Jude 

49  Bk,  Revelation 

50  Bk,  Small  Volume  of  Scripture 

Passages 


1  record 

2  records 


1  record 

1  record 

2  records 
1  record 
1  record 

1  record 

3  records 

2  records 


A  BRAILLE  CONCORDANCE  in  to  volumes 


Please  write   to  American  Bible  Society,  BLIND  DEPARTMENT,  450  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  blind  persons.  It  is 
principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  interested 
patrons  and  grants  from  other  research  foundations. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services;  special  services  to  blind  indi- 
viduals; Publications;  Library  service;  Scholarships  and  fellowships;  Professional  development. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of 
experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  commu- 
nity planning,  home  teaching,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the 
preschool  blind  child,  special  aids  and  appliances  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind  adults 
and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privi- 
leges for  blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  braille  dial  watches  and  other  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind: 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  and  Touch  and  Go,  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 
Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
15,000  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  of  work  for  the  blind. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each 
year  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  are  offered  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  pro- 
fessional positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  national  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1919 
22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  successors  to  the  American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  which  was  founded  in  World  War  I,  has  since  maintained  an  un- 
interrupted service  to  the  blind.  Its  income  is  derived  from  endowments,  contributions,  special 
appeals  and  from  the  non-profit  sale  of  special  appliances  to  organizations  and  blind  individuals. 

A  field  headquarters  is  maintained  at  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  France,  where  special  apparatus 
including  braille  printing  machinery,  braille  typewriters  and  slates,  games  and  embossed  maps 
are  manufactured.  Training  courses  are  held  for  braille  music  transcribers  and  a  monthly 
French-language  magazine  is  published.  Office  accommodations  and  other  services  are  granted 
to  several  national  and  international  organizations  providing  services  to  the  blind. 

Its  purpose  is  to  expand  the  field  of  opportunity  for  blind  persons  throughout  the  world 
by  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  special  services  where  they  do  not  already  exist  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  standards  in  all  other  areas.  The  methods  by  which  this  purpose  is 
achieved  include: 

1.  The  provision  of  special  educational  equipment  for  schools  for  the  blind,  vocational  aids 
for  workshops  and  training  centers,  material  for  library  services,  and  specially  designed  recrea- 
tional and  domestic  appliances. 

2.  The  establishment  of  printing  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  braille  text  books,  journals, 
magazines,  general  literature  and  assistance  towards  the  wide  distribution  of  such  literature  at 
prices  the  blind  can  afford. 

3.  Giving  counsel  and  guidance  to  governmental  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  abroad 
concerning  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  their  services  through  the  introduction  of 
up-to-date  techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  visiting  members  of  its  staff,  the  provision  of 
professional  literature  or  by  the  introduction  of  demonstration  projects. 

4.  Maintaining  a  vital  sight-saving  and  welfare  service  for  the  blind  in  Formosa  to  con- 
vince governments  and  peoples  of  trachoma-ridden  countries  that  the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  grants  of  study  fellowships  and  courses  of  observation  to  workers  for  the  blind  in 
underdeveloped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  general  or  specific  aspects  of  work 
in  more  advanced  countries. 

6.  Co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  assisting  governments  throughout  the  world  to  improve  educa- 
tional, working  and  living  conditions  for  their  blind  citizens. 

7.  Creation  and  distribution,  through  press,  radio  and  other  media,  of  material  designed  to 
familiarize  the  lay  public  with  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  blind  people  overseas,  and 
with  the  Foundation's  program  generally. 

To  prevent  duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous  workers  to  operate  their  own  programs, 
the  AFOB  channels  its  services  to  the  blind  through  local  agencies,  committees  or  governmental 
departments. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chartered  in  1858 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  sujjply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed, 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
approximately  7500  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose,  Congress  provides  an  annual  appro- 
priation which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public 
education  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  the  1955-1956  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $234,000. 

For  the  over  50,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  67  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  tape  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

The  Printing  House  also  manufactures  and  distributes  books  in  large  type  for  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful  vision  to  read  this  type  of 
book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly  being  built  up  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille 
textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  globes.  Braille  writing-frames, 
arithmetic  slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers, 
peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  raised-line  stationery  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and 
other  educational  aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  The  original  material  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  established  in  September  1919  as  an  unin- 
corporated, non-profit  agency  under  the  name.  Universal  Braille  Press,  devoted  primarily  to 
the  sponsorship  of  literature  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  On  September  30,  1929  it  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind  without  respect  to 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  and  contributions  from 
the  public,  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  §100  a  year,  with  life  memberships  at 
$1,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE— Training  in  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Assistance  with  needs 
arising  from  blindness,  including  loan  or  donation  of  appliances.  Case  work.  Free  radio  service. 
Sale  of  appliances  for  the  blind  and  handicraft  materials  at  cost. 

HOME  TEACHING — Free  home  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised  print,  handi- 
crafts, homemaking,  typing,  and  orientation,  including  foot  travel. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES— Recreation,  fellowship,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  covering  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  in- 
cluding many  types  of  handicrafts.  Braille,  personality  improvement,  creative  writing  with  a 
commercial  objective,  ceramics,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing,  Spanish, 
cooking,  social  and  square  dancing. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION— Training  in  foot  travel  and  the  practical 
everyday  skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  assistance  in  enlarging 
economic  opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LIBRARY — Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Talking  Books  to  the 
blind  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

PUBLICATIONS — Non-profit  publication  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  Webster's  Students  Dictionary  and 
The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  topical  magazine. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  BRAILLE — Published  in  1919-24  the  first  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  21  volumes.  Since  then  more  than  30,000  volumes 
of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  English-reading  world. 

In  1946,  published  the  complete  New  Testament  in  Braille,  Grade  Two  (5  volumes),  follow- 
ing the  Revised  Standard  Version.  In  1952,  permission  Avas  granted  to  reprint  in  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  bulk  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  has  been  free.  To  the  blind  who  can  pay  some- 
thing, a  special  price  has  been  made,  far  below  the  non-profit  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 

RESEARCH — Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
writer  and  a  longhand  script  guide. 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

REHABILITATION  The  C.N.I.B.  has  the  faciUties  to  give  every  type  of  known  beneficial 
service  to  the  more  than  21,000  blind  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  the  preschool  age 
child  to  the  oldest  blind  adult. 

HOME  TEACHING  Over  45  specially  trained  home  teachers,  blind  themselves,  go  to  the 
homes  of  blind  persons  to  give  instruction  in  handicrafts,  touch  reading,  general  household 
management,  and  to  encourage  and  help  the  newly  blind  to  meet  their  problems  with  fortitude. 

EMPLOYMENT  Workshops  are  operated  for  blind  persons  requiring  or  desiring  work  with 
special  facilities.  Supervised  occupational  employment  is  available  to  the  aged  or  others  unable 
to  work  full  time.  Many  blind  men  and  women  are  employed  in  staff  positions  and  in  the 
management  of  stands  operated  by  the  C.N.I.B. 

PLACEMENT  IN  GENERAL  INDUSTRY  The  employment  department  places  and  con- 
tinually supervises  many  hundreds  of  blind  men  and  women  working  in  general  industry 
throughout  Canada. 

LIBRARY  AND  PUBLISHING  The  C.N.I.B.,  through  its  library,  supplies  all  up-to-date 
talking  book  records.  Braille  and  Moon  type  books  to  the  blind  of  Canada  without  charge 
and  publishes  monthly  magazines  and  special  textbooks. 

RESIDENTIAL,  RECREATIONAL  AND  SERVICE  CENTRES  Through  the  construc- 
tion of  specially  designed  buildings  with  residential  accommodation  for  30  or  more,  teach- 
ing and  training  rooms  and  recreational  facilities,  the  C.N.I.B.  is  bringing  to  the  blind  of 
Canada  the  most  modern  service  facilities  possible.  Some  15  of  such  buildings  have  now  been 
completed  with  a  number  of  others  planned. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  In  addition  to  the  complete  programme  of  services  for 
the  blind,  the  C.N.I.B.  maintains  a  constructive  prevention  service,  arranging  eye  care  and 
glasses  for  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight  and  provides  Canada-wide  publicity  on  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  sight  through  preparation  of  films,  pamphlets  and  general 
education  programmes. 

There  are  45  offices  of  the  C.N.I.B.  throughout  Canada  to  which  the  blind  may  call  or 
write  for  any  type  of  service  or  assistance  desired. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Lady  Kemp  E,  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

President.  Managing  Director. 

186  Beverley  Street,  Toronto  2B. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  was  founded  in  1899  and  dedicated  to  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  free  religious  literature  and  other  services  to  the  blind.  The 
corporation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected  biennially,  and  is  supported 
financially  in  its  services  by  public  contributions  and  income  from  endowment  investments. 
The  Association  at  the  present  time  is  supplying  its  services  to  the  blind  of  over  fifty  countries. 

PUBLICATIONS:  (issued  monthly) 

The  Christian  Record,  a  56-page  inspirational  and  devotional  periodical  for  adults — Braille, 
Grade  1  i/o,  and  New  York  Point. 

These  Times,  a  56-page  condensed  edition  of  the  inkprint  magazine  of  the  same  name — 
Braille,  Grade  ii/4. 

Life  and  Health,  a  56-page  condensed  edition  of  the  inkprint  national  health  journal. 
Life  and  Health — Braille,  Grade  2. 

The  Student,  a  48-page  monthly  journal  containing  a  series  of  weekly  Bible  lessons  for 
adults — Braille,  Grade  ii4. 

The  Youth,  a  52-page  inspirational,  devotional,  and  educational  periodical  for  the  youth — 
Braille,  Grade  2. 

The  Children's  Friend,  a  32 -page  periodical  of  religious  and  character-building  articles 
and  stories  for  the  children — Braille,  Grade  2. 

RECORDINGS: 

Christian  Record  Talking  Magazine, — two  12 -inch  double-face  records  of  educational,  in- 
spirational and  devotional  matter  with  musical  selections — issued  quarterly  and  mailed  free  to 
the  blind  upon  peronal  request.  Copies  are  also  available  for  lending  purposes  through  the 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 

The  following  Talking  Books  have  been  issued  and  placed  in  the  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  for  lending  purposes  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a  number  of  overseas  coun- 
tries: 

Steps  to  Christ,  (8  records);  Thoughts  from  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  (9);  Alone  With  God, 
(6);  Prophecy  Speaks,  (9);  The  Desire  of  Ages,  (48)  records  in  g  volumes). 

LENDING  LIBRARY: 
The  Association   maintains   a   local   lending  library  of   several   hundred  volumes  of  in- 
spirational, devotional,  and  educational  books. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES: 
Three  completely  brailled  Bible  Correspondence  Courses  are  offered. 

An  illustrated  brochure  covering  the  objectives  and  services  of  the  Association  is  available 
upon  request. 

Since  1890  in  the  Service  of  the  Blind 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
There  are  1,412  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  35,133  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and 
76,328  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  There  is  a  class  for  totally  blind 
children  and  other  classes  for  conservation  of  vision. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  stereotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 


GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Administrative  Offices  Training  School 

One  Continental  Ave.  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 
O.  L.  Larsen 
Exec.  Director 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  incorporated  under  the  membership 
corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February  of  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  train  Guide  Dogs  and  to  instruct  their  masters  in  their  use  and  care.  The  Founda- 
tion is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The  organization  recognizes  a  continuing  obligation 
to  the  dog  and  conducts  periodic  inspections  and  renders  whatever  services  are  indicated.  All 
services  are  provided  without  any  cost  to  the  recipients. 
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THE  HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  School  of  Tuition  Free  Home  Study  Courses  for  the  Blind 
Incorporated  (1922)  Under  Illinois  State  Charter  Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  teaches  the  adult  blind  by  mail,  in  braille.  The  School  offers  77  home- 
study  courses.  These  begin  with  the  reading  of  Standard  English  Braille  for  students  who 
have  not  learned  the  system.  Other  elementary  subjects  are  offered  for  the  blind  adult  who 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  early  grades.  The  curriculum  includes  a  complete  four-year 
high  school  program  and  several  vocational  and  college  courses. 

The  School  maintains  a  braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  textbooks, 
collateral  reading,  and  instructions  needed  for  their  courses.  Such  books  are  reserved  for 
Hadley  students,  but  readers  are  welcome  to  borrow  textbooks  whenever  they  are  not  needed 
for  those  enrolled. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  braillists,  who  give  each  student 
individualized  instruction  through  personal  letters  written  in  braille  giving  corrections,  com- 
ments and  helpful  suggestions  on  each  report  submitted  by  the  student  as  he  proceeds  from 
lesson  to  lesson.  When  a  student  completes  a  course  with  a  passing  grade,  he  receives  a  cer- 
tificate printed  in  braille  and  print. 

Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Braille  Shorthand  are  popular  courses.  Next 
to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary  spelling  and 
grammar  to  a  special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby 
or  as  a  vocation.  For  these  students  the  School  publishes  a  braille  edition  of  the  "Handy 
Market  List"  from  the  pages  of  Author  &  Journalist  magazine. 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  gives  in  braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the  University. 
The  Hadley  School  brailles  and  lends  all  University  textbooks  and  study  materials  for  the 
courses,  and  also  transcribes  all  brailled  lesson-reports  into  typewritten  form  and  sends  the 
typed  copy  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  each  corrected  report  is  returned  to  the  Hadley 
School,  the  University  instructor's  comments  are  brailled  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter, 
which  is  sent  to  the  student  along  with  his  original  report.  English  101,  103,  and  202B  and 
Psychology  201,  each  offering  approximately  three  semester-hours  of  college  credit,  are  now 
available.  As  a  special  aid  to  students  of  Psychology  201  the  Hadley  School  lends  a  series  of 
three-dimensional  biological  models  in  unbreakable  plastic,  with  full  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations in  braille. 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  without  cost  to  the  student.  Some  Hadley  students  contribute, 
but  no  student  is  solicited.  For  the  college  courses,  the  University  of  Chicago  charges  blind 
students  50%  of  the  regular  tuition,  and  this  charge  is  paid  to  the  University  through  Hadley 
Scholarships,  which  are  granted  to  students  who  qualify. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year.  Student  enrollment  has  risen  above  1,300  since  the  beginning  of  1955, 

A  braille  or  inkprint  bulletin,  listing  and  describing  all  Hadley  courses  and  giving  informa- 
tion about  the  School,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
appliances  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death 
his  successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe 
Press  continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

Printing  Braille  Books.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  Institution  are 
made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for  adult 
beginners.  Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

Maps.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Appliances.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  braille  short- 
hand writers,  and  a  variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  room  thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 


The  Perkins  Brailler 

Games.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

Equipment.  Stereotyping  and  braille  printing  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own 
use  but  is  also  manufactured  to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 

Machine  Shop  Facilities.  A  modern  tool-making  and  machine  shop  has  been  established 
recently  to  take  care  of  the  new  Perkins  Brailler.  These  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  new  mechanical  devices  for  the  blind. 
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THE  JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  conducts  a  dual  program  devoted  to  the  intellec- 
tual, cultural  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  projecting  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  an  informed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  Jewish  people,  religion  and  heritage  for  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  blind.  To  that 
end  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  was  founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov. 

In  recognition  of  a  growing  necessity  for  books  of  Judaica  and  Jewish  interest,  in  1932  Mr. 
Dubov  and  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  established  the  free  Jewish  Braille 
Library — the  only  one  in  the  world — whose  volumes  circulate  around  the  globe. 

In  1940  the  editor  of  the  JBR  conceived  of  the  International  Literary  Competitions  for 
the  Blind  of  all  Faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent  of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the  blind 
to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  literary  talent. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the  Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian  service  to  meet  a 
vital  need  among  professional  and  amateur  blind  musicians.  Now,  the  Braille  Musician  which 
the  Institute  brought  into  being,  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music 
Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

In  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished  dream — the~ 
publication  of  the  Hebrew  Braille  Scriptures — the  only  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
sacred  Hebrew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind. 

Today  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  is  American  Jewry's  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  blind  throughout  the  world  as  their  window  on  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  a  source 
of  spiritual  enfranchisement  and  cultural  sustenance. 

In  1954  the  first  Yiddish  Talking  Book  was  produced.  It  is  the  classic,  Tevye,  the  Dairyman, 
by  Sholom  Aleichem.  This  was  particularly  done  for  the  elderly  Yiddish-speaking  blind,  who 
with  rare  exceptions  do  not  know  braille. 

All  services  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  are  provided  free  of  cost  and  without  any  social 
service  investigation.  The  Institute  is  democratic  and  integrative  in  philosophy  and  opera- 
tion. The  result  is  that  projects  are  selected,  and  the  manner  of  their  implementation  is  de- 
termined by  the  democratically  expressed  wishes  of  the  visually  handicapped  who  help  make 
Institute  policy  and  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  .serve. 

In  striving  for  integration  the  Institute  gives  special  educational  preparation  to  any  blind 
child  to  the  point  where  the  child  can  be  integrated  into  the  synagogue  religious  school  of  his 
own  choice  in  his  own  community  together  with  sighted  children.  The  Institute  thereafter 
provides  all  the  necessary  English  and  Hebrew  braille  books,  and  materials  required. 

The  Institute  is  now  engaged  in  transcribing  the  first  Prayerbook  in  Hebrew  and  English 
Braille  ever  done.  The  Prayerbook  will  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  any  blind  person  requesting  it. 
It  will  permit  the  Jewish  blind  to  attend  services  and  to  be  integrated  in  worship  together 
with  their  sighted  co-religionists. 

The  first  authorized  Jewish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  English  Braille  is  cur- 
rently being  transcribed. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND  BY  UNITED  PROTESTANTISM 

Through  this  Society,  more  than  50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unite  to  serve  the  religious  interests  and  needs  of  the  blind  through  the  publication 
of  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form,  through  pastoral  counselling  and  through 
special  projects  in  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields 
overseas. 

Magazines 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  for  adults  circulating  in  more  than  60  countries 
around  the  world. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls  with  readers  in  more  than  40  countries. 

"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  containing  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons with  teacher's  notes. 

Talking  Book  Publications 

"John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine" — a  religious  digest  for  adults  on  long  playing 
records  (one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes)  published  and  distributed  quarterly  free  of  charge. 
Each  issue  includes  musical  numbers  as  well  as  Bible  reading,  religious  poetry  and  articles, 
and  editorial  comment.  The  magazine  features  articles  both  written  and  recorded  for  it  by 
outstanding  Protestant  leaders.  It  circulates  in  over  4,000  copies  per  issue  to  readers  in  over 
twenty  countries. 

"John  Milton  Recorded  Sunday  School  Lessons"  on  Talking  Book  records,  give  twelve 
minutes  of  material  to  each  lesson  throughout  the  year,  based  on  Tarbells'  Teachers  Guide 
of  the  International  Uniform  Lessons.  Sent  free  to  blind  teachers  and  students. 

Books  and  Pamphlets 

Many  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  including  a  hymn  book,  a  book  of  Christmas 
carols,  books  of  prayers  for  younger  and  older  children  and  books  on  the  Christian  faith.  A 
motto  calendar  is  also  published  annually. 

Overseas  Services 

Since  1948,  the  Society  has  extended  its  services  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind  in  Christian  mission  fields  overseas.  Magazines,  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in 
eight  foreign  language  braille  systems.  Special  projects  for  blind  children  are  carried  on  in 
more  than  fifty  Christian  schools  and  homes.  Scholarships  are  arranged  for  the  special  training 
of  native  teachers  and  missionaries  serving  the  blind  on  mission  fields. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  president  for  twenty-three  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  de- 
pend wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  offices  are  located  at  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York. 
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LEADER  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rochester,  Michigan 

Lewis  S.  Robinson,  President 
Harold  L.  Pocklington,  Executive  Director 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  training  center,  serves  the  United  States  and 
cooperates  with  countries  endeavoring  to  furnish  rehabilitation  for  their  blind.  Located  close 
to  45%  of  the  nation's  blind,  the  school  expands  with  the  demand  for  service. 

An  adequate  instructor  staff,  through  experience  and  research,  has  developed  modern 
efficient  training  methods.  Leader  Dogs  are  especially  trained  to  recognize  the  hazardous  con- 
ditions under  which  the  blind  person  must  travel. 

Classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups  of  six  to  permit  special  attention  to  individuals.  The 
homelike  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory  is  provided  to  establish  complete  relaxation  which 
enables  the  student  to  make  rapid  adjustment.  Eligible  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  requirements  for  a  Leader  Dog. 

The  school  cooperates  with  all  agencies  and  organizations  who  assist  the  blind.  The  target 
of  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind — performance  without  credit,  achievement  without  perplexity 
and  success  without  suppression. 
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LOUIS  BRAILLE  MUSIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

140  West  58th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Leopold  Dubov,  Honorary  President 

Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  President 

Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive  Vice-President 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  is  devoted  exclusively  to  music  for  the  blind.  The  Insti- 
tute publishes  The  Braille  Musician,  founded  in  1942  by  Leopold  Dubov,  a  blind  pianist  and 
its  present  editor;  sponsors  The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind;  provides  a  Music  Infor- 
mation and  Vocational  Guidance  Service;  and,  in  1953,  introduced  the  First  Annual  Music  for 
the  Blind  Month. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  has  selected  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  as  its 
official  aid  in  the  United  States  in  compiling  the  international  catalogue  of  braille  music.  The 
Institute  will  also  disseminate  throughout  the  United  States  all  information  on  international 
production. 

The  Braille  Musician  is  the  only  American  music  magazine  for  the  blind.  Published  bi- 
monthly, it  presents  reprints  of  articles  from  all  leading  music  magazines  and  specially  written 
material  of  particular  interest  to  blind  musicians,  music  students,  and  music  lovers.  It  is  printed 
in  grade  two  braille.  The  Braille  Musician  is  distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Institute — 
who  may  also  utilize  its  various  other  services — and  to  other  qualified  persons  and  institutions 
that  are  not  members.  Membership  dues  are  .'Sg.oo  a  year  for  individuals;  $5.00  for  institutions. 
The  Braille  Musician  is  distributed  throughout  America  and  the  English  speaking  world. 

The  Institute's  Music  Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  Service  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth.  It  is  an  aid  to  the  educational  and  professional  development 
of  sightless  musicians  and  a  clearing  house  for  information  about  available  music  facilities  and 
services. 

The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind  is  the  only  source  of  standard  phonograph  records 
with  braille  labels  and  braille  jackets.  Long-playing,  unbreakable  records  are  available  at  less 
than  usual  retail  prices.  Membership  dues  are  $5.00  a  year  and  entitle  the  member  to  two 
records.  Additional  records  are  available  at  .'Ss.oo  each.  Costs  include  packing  and  prepaid 
shipping.  Membership  is  restricted  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions.  Titles  now  ready  are 
from  the  list  of  Columbia,  RCA-Victor,  and  Remington. 

Music  for  the  Blind  Month,  October  15  to  November  15,  is  an  annual  observance  that  is 
intended  to  acquaint  the  blind  with  the  music  services  available  to  them  through  the  Institute 
and  to  explain  to  the  sighted  the  need  for  these  services.  Another  important  purpose  of  Music 
for  the  Blind  Month  is  to  encourage  wider  employment  of  sightless  musicans.  More  than  100 
nuisic  clubs  and  other  organizations  participated  in  the  Month  in  1954. 

Board  of  Directors:  Stanley  Adams,  Herbert  Ahrend,  Juliette  Arnold,  James  B.  Conkling, 
Paul  Emrich,  Carl  Haverlin,  Harold  Manheim,  Ada  Holding  Miller,  and  Sigmund  Spaeth. 

Advisory  Council:  Steve  Allen,  Ernest  Davis,  Kathleen  Davison,  James  H.  Fassett,  Oscar 
Hammerstein  II,  Howard  Hanson,  Jascha  Heitetz,  Edwin  Hughes,  Arthur  Judson,  Lotte 
Lehmann,  Marks  Levine,  Ernest  Macmillan,  Francis  Madeira,  Al  Manuti,  Lauritz  Melchior, 
William  Schuman,  Joseph  Szigeti,  Paul  Wittgenstein,  and  Farny  R.  Wurlitzer. 

Director  of  Information:  Charles  R.  Jones 

Field  Director:  Stuart  Mann 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


''  Published  by 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.  for  the  BHnd,  Inc. 

Founded  nearly  ^o  years  ago  Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

Three  editions  monthly:  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Moon 


"The  Ziegler"'  is  a  byword  among  blind  people  and  those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  It 
holds  a  unique  place  in  the  field  of  periodical  literature  in  raised  type  and  is  characterized  by 
consistently  interesting  and  informational  reading  matter  and  by  a  mature  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  blind  people  and  blindness. 

There  is  no  particular  or  exclusive  "message"  in  its  content— no  motive  in  publishing  and 
distributing  this  magazine  except  to  proxide  good  periodical  literature  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  content  is  "popular" — both  serious  and  light — and  is  selected  to  appeal  to  the 
reading  interests  of  all  ages  from  the  'teens  up — some  of  particular  interest  to  people  who  are 
blind  and  some  of  interest  to  anyone  regardless  of  handicap,  education,  race,  religious  per- 
suasion, or  any  other  distinction.  Content  is  determined  according  to  an  editorial  policy 
governed  by  commonly  accepted  high  ethical  and  moral  standards. 

The  nearly  10,000  active  readers  on  its  mailing  list  in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas  constitute  prob- 
ably the  largest  group  reading  any  raised  type  periodical  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  subscription  charge.  New  readers  are  invited.  Enrollment  for  a  copy  each  month, 
in  the  type  preferred,  can  be  requested  by  writing  to  the  publishing  office.  Home  teachers  and 
other  workers  are  specially  invited  to  recommend  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  blind  persons. 

Incidental  Helpful  Services  Also  Provided  by  the  Ziegler  Magazine: 

Special  prices  to  blind  persons — 

Remington  portable  typewriters 

Baby  Ben  alarm  clocks  marked  for  touch  reading 

Playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  type 

Thousands  have 
benefited  from 
these  services 
The  Publishing  Company  is  a  non-profit  organization;  no 
charges  made  for  facilities  and  services 
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NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  private 
contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  Weekly  News,  a  current  events  magazine  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  Our  Special,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind  women, 
printed  in  Braille  Grade  1I/2;  The  Home  Teacher,  a  professional  journal  for  home  teachers 
and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the  publishing  of 
other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier  and 
better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  19  persons  on  its  project,  ten  of  whom 
are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Throughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English-speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston;  First  Vice-President  and 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I. 
MacPhie,  West  Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Managing  Director, 
Francis  B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Services  available  to  workshops  relate  to  the  production  and  sale  of  blind-made  products 
industrial  homework  and  fund  raising. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  founded  in  1908  to  carry  on  a 
nationwide  program  to  eliminate  preventable  loss  of  sight.  It  objects  are: 

1.  To  discover   through  study   and  investigation  any  causes  which  may  result  in  blindness 

or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
consultation  service,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of 
public  education.  It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  phases  of 
saving  sight.  Grants  are  made  to  medical  schools  and  eye  laboratories  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  staff  consulta- 
tion in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals: 
Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Prevention  of  Blindness  News,  published  four 
times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  Wise  Owl  News,  (for  industry)  published  four  times  a 
year;  and  Annual  Report. 
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RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

36  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  formed  on  May  16th,  1951  under  a  three  year  terminal 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  grant,  the  work  has  been 
supported  by  public  contributions.  The  express  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  record  for  the 
adult  blind,  books  which  are  not  available  in  Braille  or  from  the  Library  of  Congress  "Talking 
Book"  program.  These  books  are  of  particular  assistance  to  students  enrolled  for  formal  study 
at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country  and  studying  at  home  by  correspondence. 

There  are  eight  Member  Units  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  now  operating  across  the  na- 
tion, including  the  Unit  in  New  York  City.  There  are  more  than  five  hundred  volunteer  mem- 
bers who  read  books  on  many  subjects  and  in  several  languages.  These  readers  are  passed  upon 
by  a  panel  of  blind  listeners,  who  judge  the  voices  on  the  basis  of  clarity  and  quality. 

Day  to  day  requests  for  books  are  met  by  recording  the  volumes  on  small  vinylite  discs  on 
SoundScriber  Machines.  These  discs  can  be  played  back  by  the  recipient  on  any  one  of  the 
following:  (1)  the  new  Model  B.  Talking  Book  Machine;  (2)  the  Model  A  Talking  Book  Machine 
fitted  with  the  1952  Tone  Arm,  manufactured  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
and  a  one  mil  needle;  and  (3)  a  SoundScriber  Machine.  As  each  five  discs  are  recorded,  they 
are  mailed  directly  to  the  student  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  with  his  assigned  schedule 
of  studies.  When  he  has  finished  with  the  records,  the  student  returns  them  and  they  are  then 
deposited  in  a  designated  library  for  re-circulation. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  sending  out  "rush"  books,  there  is  a  program  under  which  ten 
copies  of  a  book  are  made  available  for  circulation  through  libraries  housing  material  for  the 
blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  does  the  special  embossing  onto  small  discs 
from  tapes  recorded  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  These  discs  are  mailed  out  as  complete 
books,  in  albums,  packaged  in  cases  franked:  "FREE  MAIL  FOR  THE  BLIND." 

For  a  list  of  books  already  recorded,  write  to  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  36  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  charge  for  these  services. 

Volunteer  readers.  Unit  chairmen,  supervisors  and  monitors,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
small  staff  at  headquarters  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  quality,  uniformity, 
clarity  and  promptness  of  recordings. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  purposes  are:  breeding  dogs  suitable 
for  guide  work  or  obtaining  them  from  other  sources;  training  dogs  to  guide  the  blind;  teaching 
blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men  to  become  instructors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no 
branches  and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  state  or  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  but 
cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  the  blind.  Its 
service  is  available  without  discrimination  to  any  eligible  blind  man  or  woman.  Eligibility 
is  based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  person  is  denied 
the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  More  than  2200  blind  men  and  women  have  each  been 
served  at  least  once  by  The  Seeing  Eye  during  its  26  years  of  existence. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization.  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  blind  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both  the 
quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 
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THE  XAVIER  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  National  Director 
154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  igoo,  supplies  reading  matter,  especially 
Catholic  literature,  to  the  blind,  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organization, 
dependent  solely  upon  contributions. 

One  of  Xavier's  Braille  publications  is  the  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,  56  pages.  This  bi- 
monthly religious-literary  magazine,  in  grade  two,  is  sent  free  to  any  blind  person  throughout 
the  world.  Another  free  publication  of  world-wide  circulation  is  the  CATHOLIC  CALEN- 
DAR, 44  pages,  which  lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes  all  the  Saints'  days,  days  of 
fast  and  abstinence,  and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

The  Xavier  Society  has  published  many  plated  books  in  grade  two.  These  may  be  obtained 
free  on  loan  or  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price.  Some  recent  publications  are  the  New  Testa- 
ment, revised  Challoner-Rheims  version  (10  volumes).  Confidence  in  God,  Abandonment  to 
Divine  Providence,  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,  etc.  A  catalogue  of  the  Xavier  plated 
and  handtranscribed  books  may  be  obtained  free  upon  application. 

The  Xavier  Library  contains  approximately  5,000  volumes  of  Braille  books  which  are 
available  free  on  loan  to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  books  were  transcribed  by  volunteer  workers  at  home  and  were  then  made  into 
book  form  in  the  Xavier  workshop.  In  this  collection  are  many  excellent  spiritual  books  and 
also  the  titles  of  many  outstanding  books  of  modern  fiction,  biography.  A  catalogue  of  these 
books,  published  in  mimeographed  form  and  also  in  Braille,  may  be  obtained  free  upon  re- 
quest from  the  librarian. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Xavier  Society  has  published  the  following  new  Talking  Books: 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  CHALLONER-RHEIMS  Version,  40  12"  records,  and  The  Book 
of  Psalms  and  the  Canticles  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  14  12"  records.  These  Talking  Books  may 
be  obtained  free  on  loan.  The  blind  may  also  purchase  them  in  sets  at  50^  a  record.  Records, 
purchased,  are  shipped  in  cardboard  cartons.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  records  shipped 
in  special  fibre  mailing  containers  or  in  albums. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  CONVENTION 


OPENING  SESSION 

Sunday,  June  19,  1955 

8:00  p.m. 

BALLROOM 

Chairman — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E., 

M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  B.Sc,  LL.D., 

Managing  Director 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Invocation His  Excellency  Maurice  Roy,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Quebec 

Address  of  Welcome  .     .     .     The  Right  Honorable  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 

Address  of  Welcome Honorable  Maurice  L.  Duplessis, 

Prime  Minister,  Province  of  Quebec 

Address  of  Welcome  to  Quebec  City     .     .    His  Worship  Wilfrid  Hamel, 

Mayor  of  Quebec  City 

Greetings       Henri  S.  Labelle,  F.R.A.I.C, 

Chairman 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Quebec  Division  Board  of  Management 

Greetings        Honorable  Justice  Joseph  Bilodeau, 

Chairman 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Quebec  City  and  District  Board 

Response Joseph  F.  Clunk, 

First  Vice-President,  AAWB, 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Branch, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

President's  Address Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E., 

President,  AAWB, 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  extends  to  all  honored  guests 

and  members  an  invitation  to  a  Civic 

Reception  in  his  Chambers  in 

the  City  Hall. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  20,   1955 
Morning — 9:15  to  12:00 

GENERAL    SESSION 

BALLROOM 

Chairman — Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Blindness — An  Economic  Handicap 

Introduction  of  General 

Session  Presentations Captain  M.  C,  Robinson,  M.B.E., 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

(Note:  It  is  suggested  that  720  action  be  taken  by  the  AAWB 
during  the  1955  conference.  The  program  to  be  presented  at 

this  time  is  to  serve  primarily  to  present  facts  and  philosophy 
and  current  survey  material  to  the  membership.  The  member- 
ship, then,  will  have  a  year  in  which  to  discuss  the  presentations 
and  their  implications  and  also  to  read  the  presentations  in  the 
AAWB  Proceedings  so  that  they  will  be  more  informed  with 
respect  to  any  possible  recommendations  proposed  for  action 
at  the  Los  Angeles  convention.) 

Review  of  Reactions  of  Society  to  Blindness 

as  an  Economic  Handicap  Up  to  1930  .  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Effects  of  Monetary  Giving  Upon  Human  Beings     .     Dr.  Louis  Cholden, 

Acting  Chief,  Chronic  Psychiatric  Service, 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Preferential  Treatment  of 

Blind  Persons Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 

President,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California 


Forum  Discussion 


LUNCHEON 
12:30 

Quebec  City  Lions  Club 
Chateau  Frontenac 
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MONDAY— Continued    > 

Afternoon — 2:00  to  5:00 

GROUP  F  (Ballroom) 

EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  NATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Chairman — A.  V.  Weir 

General  Manager 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Progress  Report  on  Study  of  Criteria 

and  Standards  for  the  Ideal  Agency     .     .     .       Alexander  F.  Handel, 
Consultant  in  Community  Planning 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

Golf  for  the  Blind  and  Demonstration Charles  E.  Tooth, 

President 

Canadian  Blind  Golfers  Association 

Followed  by  a  10  minute  sound  film  of 

The  Canadian  International  Blind  Golfers  Association 

competition  at  Lambton  Golf  Club,  Toronto 

for  the  Seagram  Trophies 

The  C.N.I.B.  and  Cooperation  Between 

National  Agencies Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 

Managing  Director, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Value  of  Vocational  Counselling 

Agencies  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  Schools     .    Robert  H.  Thompson, 

Superintendent 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom John  E.  Jarvis 

International  Correspondent, 

The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

London,  England 

Elections 

Board  member  for  a  4-year  term;  Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary 
for  a  2-year  term. 
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MONDAY — Continued 

GROUP  H  (Salon  4)  1' 

LIBRARIANS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADS  OF 
PUBLISHING  HOUSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  ALL  OTHERS  EN- 
GAGED  OR  INTERESTED  IN   PUBLISHING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IN  ANY  PROCESS 

Chairman — Donald  G.  Patterson, 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind, 

Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Relationship  Between  Library  Services  and  Home  Teaching  Services 
and  Potential  Coordination 

Procurement  of  Reading  Materials Donald  G.  Patterson 

Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind, 

Library  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Publishing  of  Reading  Materials     ......     J.  Robert  Atkinson, 

Managing  Director, 

Braille  Institute  of  America, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Regional  Library  Service Nelson  Coon, 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institute  Library, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Talking  Book  Machine  Distribution  ....    Mrs.  Marjorie  McCune, 

Representing  National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind; 

Special  Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 

Home  Teaching  Services Sarah  V.  Gissendanner, 

Representing  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind; 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Home  Teaching  Services Marie  A.  Busch, 

Representing  Midwest  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 

of  the  Blind 

Supervising  Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Home  Teaching  Services Donald  W.  Perry, 

Representing  Western  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind; 

Executive  Secretary,  Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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MONDAY— Continued 

Home  Teaching  Services Louise  D.  Cowan, 

Representing  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Ontario  Supervisor  of  Home  Teaching 

The  Reader  Speaks  Through  a  Home  Teacher    .     .     .      Gretta  Griffis, 

Home  Teacher 

Services  for  the  Blind  Division, 

Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Portland,  Maine 

Elections 

Board  member  for  a  4-year  term;  Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary 
for  a  2-year  term, 

GROUP  I  (Committee  Room) 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE  SPECIALISTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman — ^W.  J.  Strickland, 

Business  Enterprise  Representative, 

North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Panel  Discussion — The  Value  of  a  Progressive  Business  Enterprise 
Department  in  a  Well  Integrated  Program  for  the  Blind 

Chairman — Douglas  R.  Strong, 

Manager,  Industrial  Cafeterias  and  Canteens  Department  of 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Value  of  a  Business  Enterprise  Program: — 

To  the  Overall  Employment  Program  for  the  Blind 

To  the  Individual  Blind  Person 

To  Public  Relations  and  Fund  Raising 

Value  of  Various  Types  of  Business  Enterprise  Programs 

Types  of  Business  Best  Suited  for  Employment  of  the  Blind 

Value  of  Well-Organized  Supervision  of  Business  Enterprises 

Retail  System  of  Control  of  Business  Enterprises  as  Operated  in  Canada 

Members  of  the  panel  will  be  staff  members  of  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  various  parts  of  Canada 
who  will  speak  on  the  above  aspects  of  the  subject.  Following 
the  presentation  by  the  members  of  the  panel  there  will  be  a 
discussion  period  from  the  floor. 

Elections 

Board  member  for  a  4-year  term;  Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary 
for  a  2-year  term. 
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MONDAY— Continued 


RECEPTION 


The  Quebec  City  and  District  Board  and  Ladies  Committee  of  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  BHnd  cordially  invite  all  members 
of  the  AAWB  and  their  wives  or  escorts  to  a  Reception  in  the  Salon 
Champlain  and  Jacques  Cartier  Rooms  from  4:30  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, June  20. 


Evening — 8:00 

GROUP  E  (Committee  Room) 

EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  ANY  COMMISSION  OR  ASSOCIATION 
DOING  STATEWIDE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman — Harry  E.  Simmons, 

Executive  Director, 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 

Tampa,  Florida 

The  Future  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind 
Under  the  Provisions  of  Public  Laio  5^5 

Vocational  Training  and  Placement  Aspects     .     .    Arthur  L.  Voorhees, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist, 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Medical  and  Social  Aspects George  J.  Emanuele, 

Director,  Medical  and  Social  Services, 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 

Tampa,  Florida 

Vending  Stand  Aspect H.  B.  Aycock, 

Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Elections 

Board  member  for  a  4-year  term;  Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary 
for  a  2-year  term. 
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MONDAY— Continued 

GROUP  G  (Salon  4) 

EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY-SCHOOL 

CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  AND  TEACHERS  IN  RESIDENTIAL 

AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman — William  E.  Allen 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Austin,  Texas 

Faith  in  the  Future Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby 

Superintendent 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 

Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

Better  Community  Planning 

for  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child         Marian  Held 

Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services, 

The  Lighthouse,  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

Discussion  of  Papers 

Elections 

Board  member  for  a  4-year  term;  Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary 
for  a  2-year  term. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  21,   1955 

Morning — 9:15  to  12:00 

GROUP    MEETINGS 

GROUP  A  (Committee  Room) 

EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  AGENCIES  DOING  CITY-WIDE,  COUNTY 

AND  LOCAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF 

WORKSHOPS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND 

EXECUTIVE  HEADS  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman — Dr.  Philip  S.  Piatt 

Executive  Director 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

Means  and  Ends  in  Work  for  Blind  People 

Means  and  Ends  in  Direct  Service Ethel  Heeren, 

Supervisor  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Means  and  Ends  in  Public  Relations  and 

Fund  Raising Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

Braille  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Means  and  Ends  in  Administration George  F.  Meyer, 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Discussion  from  the  Floor 
Elections 

Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary  for  a  2-year  term 

GROUP  C  (Salon  4) 

HOME    TEACHERS    AND    SOCIAL    WORKERS    OTHER    THAN 
HOME  TEACHERS   ENGAGED   IN  WORK  WITH   THE   BLIND 

Chairman — Sarah  V.  Gissendanner 

Home  Teacher 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Elections 

Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary  for  a  2-year  term 

A  Measuring  Rod  for  Professional  Workers  with  the  Blind 

Growth  in  Understanding  the 

Nonprofessional  Blind       Douglas  C.  MacFarland 

Assistant  Executive  Secretary, 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Richmond,  Virginia 
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TUESDAY— Continued 

A  Forward  Movement  in  Worker-Community  Relations    .    W.  E.  Milton, 

Executive  Officer  for  Northern  Alberta, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Measurements  for  our  Progressive 

Development Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman, 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director, 

Personnel  Research  and  Guidance  Center, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Afternoon — 1 :30  to  4:30 

GROUP  MEETINGS 

GROUP  B  (Committee  Room) 

REHABILITATION   SPECIALISTS,   PLACEMENT  AGENTS   AND 
FIELD  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D., 

District  Supervisor, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Counseling — Intentional  or  Unintentional  .     .     Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman, 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director, 

Personnel  Research  and  Guidance  Center, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  Future  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 

States     .     Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Retired, 

Chairman, 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Improved  Techniques  in  Placing  the  Blind     .     Lindsay  G.  Williamson, 

National  Director  of  Employment 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Staffing  Agencies  with  Professionally  Trained 

Blind  Workers Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D., 

Executive  Director 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

3:30  p.m.  Elections 

Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary  for  a  2-year  term 
3:45  Report  on  Newsletter  questionnaire 
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TUESDAY^Continued 

GROUP  D  (Salon  4) 

LAY  AND  NON-PROFESSIONAL  GROUP 

Chairman — Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Need  the  Blind  he  a  Minority  Groups 

Affirmative C.  C.  Gates,  Jr., 

Attorney-at-Law 
Burlington,  North  Carolina 

Negative Raymond  M.  Dickinson, 

Superintendent, 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Elections 

Chairman  for  a  2-year  term;  Secretary  for  a  2-year  term 


RECREATION  COMMITTEE  (Salon  Montcalm) 

Chairman — Fuller  Hale, 

Director, 

Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind, 

Seattle,  Washington 

Recreation  at  the  Lighthouse Maurice  Case 

Recreation  Director,  The  Lighthouse, 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

The  Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind Kenneth  Herbert 

Executive  Director,  Recreation  Center, 
for  the  Blind,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

A  Report  of  the  Study  on  Organized 

Recreation  for  the  Blind  Conducted  by  the 

Recreation  Committee  of  AAWB Dr.  Charles  Buell 

Athletic  Director,  California, 
School  for  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  California 
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TUESDAY— Continued 
Evening — 8:00 
,.   ,j      GROUP  B  (Committee  Room) 

Second  Meeting 

Chairman — Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

District  Supervisor, 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Let's  Talk  It  Over  'li/. 

Participants — A  Group  of  International  Experts 

Evening — 8:00 
MEETING  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— (President's  Suite) 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  22,   1955 

Morning — 9:15  to  12:00 

GENERAL    SESSION 

BALLROOM 

Chairman — Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Blindness — An  Economic  Handicap 

Brief  Review  of  Monday  Presentations     .      Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

How  Society  Handles  Blindness  as  an  Economic  Handicap 

in  1955  in  the  World  in  General     .     ...     .      Colonel  E.  A.  Baker 

President,  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

In  Canada Miss  Mary  A.  Clarke, 

National  Director  of  Welfare  Services, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario  '  . 

In  the  United  States  .     .     .     .     .     ...,,.     ...     .     .    J.  L.  Roney, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 

Social  Security  Administration, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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WEDNESDAY— Continued  f 

How  Society  May  Handle  Blindness  as  an  !j.rti.,»jV 

Economic  Handicap  in  the  Future George  F.  Meyer, 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Coramission  for  the  Blind, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Forum  Discussion  jduoi 

Summary  of  the  Two  General  Sessions     .     Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

Afternoon 
SIGHT-SEEING  TOURS 

No.  1.  Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupre  and  Montmorency  Falls — a  drive 
through  historic  French  villages  and  visit  of  one  hour  at  the  shrine,  with 
a  stop  at  Montmorency  Falls.  Approximately  45  miles,  requiring  3I/2  to 
4  hours. 

Busses  will  load  at  2:00  p.m.  alongside  the  Hotel  sidewalk  on  PLACE 
d'ARMES  SQUARE. 

N0.2.  The  City  of  Quebec  covering  all  points  of  interest,  including 
churches.  Battlefields  park,  fortifications,  monuments  and  narrow  streets. 
Approximately  15  miles,  requiring  11/9  to  2  hours. 

Busses  will  load  at  3:00  p.m.  alongside  the  Hotel  sidewalk  on  PLACE 
d'ARMES  SQUARE. 

Evening — 8:00 
(Salon  4) 

Mr.  Winthrop  Howe  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  cordially  invites  anyone  interested  to  join  him 
at  the  time  and  place  above  listed  for  an  informal  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

"How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People" 

It  has  been  Mr.  Howe's  experience  that  many  blind  would  like  to  more 
fully  engage  in  congenial  social  activity  but  are  reluctant  to  do  so  for  lack 
of  adequate  knowledge  and  self-confidence  in  matters  of  social  amenities 
and  etiquette.  Mr.  Howe  is  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter  informally 
with  those  who  care  to  join  him. 

Evening — 9:00 
(Ballroom) 

Entertainment 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  cordially  invites  you 
to  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  Les  Villageois,  a  group  dressed  in 
typical  French  Canadian  costumes,  who  will  sing  French  Canadian  folk 
songs  and  give  a  demonstration  of  square  dancing,  followed  by  audience 
participation  in  square  dancing  only. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  23,  1955 
Morning — 9:30  to  12:00 

GENERAL    SESSION 

Report  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind     .      M.  Robert  Barnett, 

Executive  Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

Outstanding  Developments  and  Opportunities 

in  Work  for  the  Blind  Throughout  the  World     .     .     John  E.  Jarvis, 
International  Correspondent 
The  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England 

ii:oo  a.m.  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  for  1955-1957 


Afternoon — 2:00  to  4:00 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE  (Salon  4) 

Chairman — Herbert  C.  Treneer 

Chairman,  Music  Committee, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School  for  the  Blind     ,     .     .      Charles  J.  Beetz, 

Director,  Lighthouse  Music  School  for  the  Blind. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

Opportunities  for  Blind  Musicians  in 

Small  Communities John  Ramsay, 

New  Castle,  New  Brunswick 
Discussion 

Signs  of  Progress  in  the  Piano  Tuning  Profession     .     .     .   S.  B.  Durfee, 

Instructor, 
Tuning  Department, 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 

The  Paris  Music  Conference  and  Since Harry  J.  Ditzler, 

Music  Director, 

School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 
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THURSDAY— Continued 

Afternoon — 2:00  to  5:00 

GENERAL    SESSION 

BALLROOM 

Chairman — Chaptain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E., 

President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Bhnd, 

National  Director  for  Western  Canada, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Group  A Allan  W.  Sherman,  Secretary, 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Group  B Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Secretary, 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance, 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Group  C Helen  Vargo,  Chairman, 

Special  Service  Worker  for  the  Blind, 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 

Group  D Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Chairman, 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Group   E Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Secretary, 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Denver,  Colorado 

Group  F Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Secretary, 

Assistant  General  Manager, 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

Group  G W.  E.  Allen,  Chairman, 

Superintendent, 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 

Austin,  Texas 

Group  H Nelson  Coon,  Secretary, 

Librarian,  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Group  I ^-  J-  Strickland,  Chairman, 

Business  Enterprise  Representative, 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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THURSDAY—Continued 

Music  Committee Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman, 

Chairman,  Music  Committee, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  BHnd, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Recreation  Committee Dr.  Charles  Buell, 

Athletic  Director, 

California  School  for  the  Blind, 

Berkeley,  California 

RECEPTION 

5:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  President  of  the  AAWB  cordially 
invites  members  of  the  Association  and  their  wives  or  escorts  to  a  Recep- 
tion in  the  Salon  Champlain  and  Jacques  Cartier  Rooms,  from  5:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  June  23. 

Evening — 6:45 

BALLROOM 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION 

Toastmaster        Arthur  V.  Weir, 

General  Manager, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Guest  of  Honor Peter  J.  Salmon, 

Executive  Director, 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Presentations 

Alfred  Allen 

Secretary-General,  AAWB, 

Assistant  Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

and 

George  E.  Keane, 

Assistant  Director, 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Entertainment   by   members   of   the  Braille   Music  Society  of   Quebec 

Province. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  24,   1955 

Morning — 9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

BUSINESS    MEETING 

BALLROOM 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors     .     .     .    Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General, 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee     ....      Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman, 

General  Manager, 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Report  of  Necrology  Committee     .     .     .    Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt,  Chairman, 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilitation  Services 

State  Department  of  Education 

Berkeley,  California 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee  .  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman, 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Report  of  Ethics  Committee     .      Francis  P.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman, 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Report_of  Board  of  Certification 

of  Home  Teachers Alfred  Allen,  Secretary, 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 

Report  of  Braille   Committee     ....    Robert  W.  Beath,  Chairman, 

Chief  Librarian,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee H.  A.  Wood,  Chairman, 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

1 1:00  A.M.  Report  of  Long  Range 

Planning   Committee Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Chairman, 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  New  York 
Invitations  for  1957 
New  Business 
Adjournment 


(The  Newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  immediately  after  ad- 
journment.) 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

1955-1957 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

President *  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

First  Vice-President *Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  Vice-President H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Secretary-General Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York 

Treasurer *Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Past  President *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

GROUP 

A  (until  1957) Carl  E.  Olsen,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 

B  (until  1957) *Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C  (until  1957) *Patricia  Stone,  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina 

D  (until  1957) *Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

E  (until  1959) *W.  Howard  Patrem,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

F   (until  1959) *J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California 

G  (until  1959) Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 

H  (until  1959) Donald  G.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I    (until  1959) *Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia 
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GROUP  OFFICERS— 1955-1957 

Group  A 

Chairman William  E.  Bartram,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Secretary *  Milton  A.  Jahoda,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Group  B 

Chairman *Vernon  L.  Hull,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Secretary Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Group  C 

Chairman *Sarah  V.  Gissendanner,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Secretary *Mrs.  Dorothy  Zerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Group  D 

Chairman *Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Secretary *Mrs.  Myrtle  G.  White,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Group  E 

Chairman *Howard  H.  Hanson,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Secretary Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Denver,  Colorado 

Group  F 

Chairman *Eugene  D.  Morgret,  New  York,  New  York 

Secretaiy Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Group  G 

Chairman Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Secretary *Dr.  Charles  Buell,  Berkeley,  California 

Group  H 

Chairman Nelson  Coon,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Secretary Marjorie  D.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Group  I 

Chairman W.  J.  Strickland,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Secretary Walter  G.  Phillips,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Alfred  Allen  *Joseph  F.  Clunk 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  FUND  TRUSTEES 
*L.  L.  Watts,  Chairman 
♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  *Francis  B.  lerardi 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

♦Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman 

*Roy  Kumpe  *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Chairman 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

ETHICS 

♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Alfred  L.  Severson  H.  A.  Wood 

BRAILLE 
*R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman 
Alfred  Allen  ♦Bernard  H.  Krebs 

LEGISLATIVE 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 
♦George  Keane,  Vice-Chairman 
Alfred  Allen,  Ex  officio  Paul  Langan 

♦M.  Robert  Barnett  *W.  Howard  Patrem 

♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  *Charles  M.  See 

H.  A.  Wood 

MEMBERSHIP 
Patricia  Stone,  Chairman 

♦Robert  H.  Barnhart  ♦Milton  A.  Jahoda 

Nelson  Coon  ♦Donald  Perry 

♦George  Emanuele  ♦Leonard  A.  Robinson 

♦Travis  Harris  ♦Clifford  A.  Stocker 

♦Philip  N.  Harrison  A.  V.  Weir 

PAST  PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
♦J.  Robert  Atkinson  ♦Roy  Kumpe 

♦Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  ♦George  F.  Meyer 

♦Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.  *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

♦Calvin  S.  Glover  *Peter  J.  Salmon 

♦Francis  B.  lerardi  *L.  L.  Watts 


^Visually  handicapped. 
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MUSIC 
♦Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 
♦Leonard  J.  Chard  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson 

♦Harry  Ditzler  Robert  H.  Thompson 

♦John  A.  Meldrum  *Stanley  Wartenberg 


♦Dr.  Charles  Buell 
♦Arthur  E.  Copeland 
♦Kenneth  E.  Herbert 


RECREATION 

♦Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 

♦J.  Milton  Johnson 

♦Joseph  Lewis 

♦Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  McCune 


REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Chairman 
♦Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vice-Chairman 
♦J.  Albert  Asenjo  *Roy  Kumpe 

William  J.  Bryan  Bernice  McCrary 

Dr.  William  S.  Cannon  *Dr.  Douglas  MacFarland 

Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson  Alfred  L.  Severson 

♦Allen  G.  Jenkins  *ClifIord  Stocker 

William  Young 


•Visually  handicapped. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
(1955-1957) 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

*  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania President 

*  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C First  Vice-President 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York Secretary-General 

*  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania Treasurer 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

'  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson.  M.B.E.,  Vancouver, 

British    Columbia,    Past    President Term  Expires  1957 

Carl  E.  Olsen,  New  York,  New  York  (Group  A) Term  Expires  1957 

'  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Group  B) Term  Expires  1957 

'■  Patricia  Stone,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina  (Group  C) Term  Expires  1957 

'■  Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  (Group  D) Term  Expires  1957 

=  W.  Howard  Patrem,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (Group  E)     ......     .  Term  Expires  1959 

'■  J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California  (Group  F) Term  Expires  1959 

Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  (Group  G) Term  Expires  1959 

Donald  G.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Group  H) Term  Expires  1959 

*  Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia  (Group  I) Term  Expires  1959 


Chairman 
William   E.   Bartram   .     . 

*  Vernon  L.  Hull  .... 

*  Sarah   V.   Gissendanner   . 

*  Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson 

*  Howard   H.   Hanson    .     . 

*  Eugene  D.   Morgret     .     . 
Edward  G.  Waterhouse  . 

Nelson  Coon 

W.  J.  Strickland  .... 


GROUP  OFFICERS 

1955-1957 

GROUP 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 


Secretary 
.  .  .  .  *  Milton  A.  Jahoda 
.  .  .  .  Winfield  S.  Rumsey 
.  .  .  .  *  Mrs.  Dorothy  Zerr 
.  .  *  Mrs.  Myrtle  G.  White 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 
.  .  Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson 
.  .  .  .  *  Dr.  Charles  Buell 
.  .  .  .  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
....     Walter   G.   Phillips 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 
Alfred  Allen  *  Joseph  F.  Clunk 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 
*  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Chairman;  *  Roy  Kumpe;  *  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary;  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

ETHICS 

*  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  M.  Roberta  Townsend; 
Alfred  L.  Severson;  H.  A.  Wood 

BRAILLE 

*  R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman;  Alfred  Allen;  *  Bernard  H.  Krebs 

LEGISLATIVE 

*  Roy   Kumpe,   Chairman;    *  George   Keane,   Vice- Chairman;   Alfred   Allen,  Ex  officio;    Paul 
Langan;  *  M.  Robert  Bamett;  *  W.  Howard  Patrem;  *  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  *  Charles 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


SUMMARY  OF  OPENING  SESSION 


Sunday,  July  8,  1956,  8  P.M. 


The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Founder,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  The  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  Inc.,  Host  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  assembly  of  some  550  persons  joined 
in  singing  two  verses  of  My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,  and  remained  standing  during  an  in- 
vocation offered  by  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  Social  Welfare  Department  of 
The  Braille  Institute.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  then  offered  by  Mr.  Andrew  Marrin, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Cali- 
fornia, representing  The  Honorable  Good- 
win J.  Knight,  Governor  of  California;  by 
Mr.  William  McCann,  Executive  Assistant  to 
and  representing  The  Honorable  Norris 
Poulson,  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles;  and  by  Mr. 


J.  Robert  Atkinson  in  behalf  of  the  Host  or- 
ganization. Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Legislative 
Analyst  for  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  AAWB 
responded  briefly  for  the  AAWB  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph F.  Clunk,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  and  President  of  the 
AAWB.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
and  newly  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  ex- 
tended a  message  of  greetings  and  a  pledge  of 
all  possible  coopeiation  and  support  from 
our  sister  organization.  A  reception  followed. 
— A.A. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


ANDREW  MARRIN 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento 


To:    Members    of    American    Association    of 

Workers  for  the  Blind: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  in  the  position  of  ex- 
tending an  official  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 


State  of  California  to  a  group  of  professional 
workers  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
serving  the  handicapped.  Governor  Knight, 
who  was  originally  scheduled   to   be  present 
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tonight,  was  unavoidably  detained  by  state 
business  and  has  asked  that  I  extended  his 
personal  appreciation  for  the  invitation  to  be 
present  and  his  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful conference. 

The  Governor  is  justly  j^roud  of  Califor- 
nia's record  in  creative  support  of  programs 
for  the  blind.  I  am  completing  my  22nd  year 
in  state  service  in  California  and  it  has  been 
my  observation,  based  on  the  record  of  ad- 
ministration under  five  governors,  that  the 
top  administration  of  the  state  has  consist- 
ently been  ready  to  support  sound  legislation 
and  appropriations  for  blind  programs,  and 
for  all  programs  for  the  disabled. 

In  coming  to  California  some  of  you  may 
be  under  certain  historical  misconceptions 
concerning  this  flamboyant  and  unpredictable 
state.  It  is  certainly  not  the  state  of  courtly 
Spanish  dons  and  saintly  padres  it  is  reputed 
to  have  been  prior  to  the  days  of  American 
migration.  It  is  not  the  gold  rush  state  it 
was  during  that  period  when  California  was 
the  land  of  wealth  for  all.  Incidentally,  there 
is  a  story  which  has  been  told  about  several 
states,  including  California,  which  concerns 
a  young  Bostonian  who  migrated  to  Cali- 
fornia and  wrote  his  father,  "This  is  a  won- 
derful state.  All  it  needs  is  a  little  more 
water  and  a  little  better  class  of  people."  His 
father  wrote  back,  "That's  all  hell  needsl" 

California  is  also  no  longer  the  haven  for 
retired   lowans   and   tourists   that   it   became 


known  for  in  the  twenties.  Nor  is  it  the  last 
refuge  of  dust-bowlers  as  many  of  you  read 
about  in  such  books  as  "Grapes  of  Wrath" 
during  the  depression  thirties. 

For  reasons  too  complex  to  mention  Cali- 
fornia has  exploded  in  all  directions,  in  terms 
of  population,  industry,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment. Second  in  the  nation  in  population 
California  is  beginning  to  lead  in  industry 
and  other  fields  in  a  manner  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world.  And  with 
this  expansion  has  come  the  inevitable  grow- 
ing pains  which  momentarily  cause  us 
troubles. 

The  AAWB  has  traditionally  been  known 
not  only  as  the  leading  professional  organ- 
ization in  service  to  the  blind  but  one  of  the 
outstanding  groups  in  the  nation  because  of 
its  sound,  constructive,  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  people  you 
serve.  California  has  tried  to  follow  this  same 
philosophy  in  its  programs  of  a  social  nature 
and  it  is  our  great  pleasure  that  Los  Angeles 
has  been  chosen  as  the  city  of  this  convention. 

We  hope  that  not  only  will  each  of  you 
profit  from  this  fine  program  which  has  been 
arranged  but  that  you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  more  of  the  state  than  the 
lobby  and  other  facilities  of  the  hotel. 

We  welcome  you  and  look  forward  to  a 
week  of  pleasant  and  worth  while  joint  par- 
ticipation in  a  great  work. 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

*  HULEN  C.  WALKER,  First  Vice-President 

Legislative  Analyst,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Marrin,  Mr.  McCann,  Mr.  Atkinson,  fel- 
low members  and  friends: 
It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  appear  on  this 
program  and  to  attend  this  convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  city  acting  for  the  second  time 
as  hosts  to  this  association.  It  was  just  seven- 
teen years  ago  that  we  met  in  this  fair  city. 
Met  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future.  We  are 
here  this  time  not  only  to  discuss  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  future  but  also  to  look  back 
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and  take  inventory  of  our  progress  since  last 
we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Braille  In- 
stitute of  America  and  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

We  have  marched  forward  since  that  con- 
vention in  1939,  not  only  in  developing  new 
programs  but  in  bringing  into  the  field  many 
additional  workers  to  better  serve  the  in- 
creased blind  population.  At  that  time  we 
had  an  estimated  blind  population  of  ap- 
proximately 235,000;  now  the  number  ex- 
ceeds 320,000,  The  number  of  members  in  our 
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association  in  1939  was  less  than  300  and 
now  there  are  more  than  1,300.  So,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  trying  to  render  more 
and  better  service  in  our  field.  But  this  is  a 
subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  many  speakers 
during  the  week. 

Tonight  we  are  here  to  get  acquainted 
with  our  new  members  and  our  new  friends 
in  Southern  California.  To  you  Governor 
Knight  and  Mayor  Poulson,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  again  be  in  this  great  state  and 
fair  city.  To  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Trustees  and 
Staff  Members  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  we  greatly  appreciate  the  opportu- 


nity to  come  once  more  to  the  area  served 
by  your  fast  growing  institution.  It  is  truly 
a  success  story  to  read  how  your  agency  strug- 
gled through  its  growing  pains  and  became 
an  outstanding  monument  of  service  to  the 
blind.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  membership, 
let  me  thank  you  and  all  members  of  your 
host  committee  who  worked  so  diligently  to 
make  this  convention  the  success  that  we 
visitors  already  are  experiencing. 

Again,  we  are  happy  to  be  here  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  make  everyone  say,  when 
we  are  gone,  that  you  are  glad  we  came. 
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It  is  customary  for  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation to  give  the  membership  a  message 
concerning  some  phase  of  work  for  the  blind 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Convention.  As  my 
own  experience  in  work  for  the  blind  accum- 
ulates and  the  numbers  to  record  the  years  as- 
sume an  amazing  total,  I  find  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  measure  services  to  blind  persons 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  measure  and  evalu- 
ate commercial  business. 

Every  one  of  us  is  engrossed  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  our  respective  jobs  on 
a  day  to  day  basis  and  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  realize  that  we  are  participating  in  a 
rather  large  business  when  it  is  measured  in 
commercial  terms.  If  we  are  directing  an 
agency  in  a  city  of  200,000  persons,  we  may 
have  a  budget  of  $20,000  and  this  does  not 
look  like  a  very  large  business.  If  we  are 
directing  one  of  the  larger  city  organizations 
or  a  state  agency  who  may  have  responsibility 
for  a  million  dollar  combined  service  budget 
and  business,  and  this  gives  us  a  sense  of 
real  importance,  but  still  we  may  not  realize 
the  magnitude  of  services  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  When  we  total  the  expenditures 
in  all  phases  of  services  to  blind  persons  in 
private  and  public  agencies,  including  public 
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assistance,  rehabilitation,  home  teaching, 
workshop  operations,  recreation,  printed  ma- 
terials, etc.,  we  soon  find  that  we  are  partici- 
pating in  a  business  which  nationally  expends 
somewhere  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  million  dollars. 

In  other  words,  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  a  big  business.  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  is  an  important  part  of  that 
business  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  must 
realize  that  no  one  member  on  the  team  can 
fail  to  carry  his  weight  and  do  his  part  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  entire  program. 
Just  as  a  large  skyscraper  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  is  simply 
a  collection  of  small  parts,  so,  too,  work  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  is  a  tremendous 
business  and  it  is  a  collection  of  each  and 
every    one    of    us    small    parts. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  when  I  observe  ad- 
ministrators and  staff  members  of  organiza- 
tions who  are  indifferent  to  their  daily  re- 
sponsibilities, and  they  conduct  themselves 
as  though  they  were  working  in  a  small 
watertight  compartment  in  the  physical  sense 
just  as  they  are  perhaps  doing  in  a  mental 
sense. 

I  think  it  is  opportune  to  remind  you  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  in  every  part 
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of  this  nation  and,  for  that  matter,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  community  in  which  we  work,  or  the 
classification  of  the  job  we  occupy. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  constantly  review 
our  philosophy  and  the  results  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  apply  our  philosophies.  In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  directed  toward  our  field  of  work 
concerning  categorical  treatment  and  also 
concerning  the  use  of  two  words  that  are 
very  common  in  present  day  conversations, 
namely:  Segregation  vs.  Integration. 

It  would  seem  that  a  timely  subject  is  "Seg- 
regation is  Required  for  Integration."  There 
is  much  discussion  about  these  words  in  vari- 
ous social  problems,  but  they  are  applicable 
with  surprising  force  to  our  field  of  work.  I 
suggest   that   you   give   considerable    thought 
to  the  basic  idea  that  segregation  of  services 
for    the    blind    persons   of   our   land   is    re- 
quired  in   order   that   the   blind   individual 
may  be  integrated  into  the  sighted  commu- 
nity and   in  normal  activities.  The  business 
world  finds  it  necessary  to  take  frequent  in- 
ventories and  to  compile  a  balance  sheet  in 
order  to  determine  the  progress  of  business. 
Some  types  of  business  require  an  inventory 
every  week,  others  once  a  month,  and  all  of 
them  at  least  once  a  year.  Some  organizations 
also  maintain  a  perpetual  inventory  and  de- 
termine the  operating  results  in  their  busi- 
ness on   a  day   to  day  basis.  Social   agencies 
seem  to  shun  inventories  and  factual  evalua- 
tions of  the  profits  and  losses  to  the  commu- 
nity resulting  from  their  activities.  However, 
we  cannot  afford  to  operate  services  for  the 
blind  in  a  blind  manner  and  frequent  inven- 
tories of  our  philosophies,  of  our  procedures, 
and  of  our  results,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Current  Propaganda  About  Services 
for  the  Handicapped 

There  are  many  persons  in  high  places  in 
social  administration  who  promote  the  idea 
that  services  to  all  handicapped  groups 
should  be  administered  by  one  agency,  and 
they  would  have  us  believe  that  the  blind  are 
more  completely  served  when  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  an  organization  for  all  the  adver- 
tised impaired  groups  of  society.  On  the  sur- 
face, this  looks  like  a  logical  approach  to  the 
problems   of   administration   but   more   than 


fifty  years  of  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  blind  are  served  by  the  same 
agency  as  has  responsibility  for  sighted 
handicapped  groups,  the  blind  receive  very 
inadequate  treatment  and  consideration,  and 
are  eventually  pushed  into  the  discard.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  work  with  the  sighted 
handicapped,  and  the  figures  on  the  balance 
sheet  can  be  so  much  larger  with  less  effort 
than  with  the  blind,  that  it  is  natural  for 
the  administrators  to  automatically  sidetrack 
us.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  analyze  why  this 
happens,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  working 
against  the  emotional  reactions  of  admin- 
istrators in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
sighted  public? 

During  the  past  few  years,  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  blind  and  some  schools 
for  blind  children  have  changed  the  name  of 
their  organization  to  such  terms  as  "So-and- 
so  Agency  for  the  Visually  Handicapped"  or 
"Society    for    the    Blind    and    the    Visually 
Handicapped"   or   "The  Blank-Blank   School 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped."  Thus,   these 
administrators   advertise   their   fear  of  going 
out  of  business  because  there  are  not  enough 
blind   children  to  justify   their  existence,  or 
they  advertise  their  lack  of  faith  in  blind  per- 
sons and  their  lack  of  ability  to  meet  their 
problems,  and  they  want  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  federal   and  state  funds  by  in- 
cluding everyone  in  the  community  who  is  re- 
quired to  wear  glasses  and  who  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  subject  to  the  same  social,  emo- 
tional, or  occupational  hazards  as  is  a  blind 
person.  These  same  administrators  are  quick 
to  apply  pressure  on  Congress  or  state  legis- 
lators and  on   the  general  public  in  raising 
money  in  the  name  of  the  blind  but  they  pro- 
vide services  to  non-blind  people  for  whom 
these  funds  are  actually  pure  charity  with  a 
sugar-coating  that  is  labeled  "rehabilitation" 
or  "education  for  the  visually  handicapped." 
When  the  real  blind  people  of  the  area  re- 
quest service  they  are  informed  with  glibness 
and  smoothness  that  there  are  no  opportuni- 
ties for  the  bhnd,  or  the  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient, or  the  policies  and  regulations  do  not 
permit  the  granting  of  the  service  that  the 
blind     person     needs.     Are     we     becoming 
ashamed  of  the  word  "blind"  or  are  we  sim- 
ply afraid  of  it  because  it  spotlights  our  own 
lack    of    confidence    or    ability    to    serve    the 
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group  to  whora  we  have  dedicated  our  lives? 
Are  we  working  to  produce  figures  on  re- 
ports or  are  we  working  to  serve  blind  per- 
sons? When  we  raise  money  and  pass  laws 
to  help  blind  persons  and  then  spend  the 
money  in  serving  persons  who  are  not  ordi- 
narily considered  to  be  blind,  then  we  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  legislator  and  of 
the  general  public.  It  is  doubtful  that  an  av- 
erage member  of  a  state  or  federal  legislature 
or  of  the  contributing  public  thinks  that  an 
individual  is  blind  who  can  see  enough  to 
drive  a  car  and  to  do  the  many  things  that 
are  possible  to  the  visually  handicapped  but 
are  impossible  for  a  blind  person. 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 
Emotional  vs.  Mechanical 

When  an  administrator  or  an  individual  is 
attempting  to  find  an  answer  for  a  handicap, 
we  have  two  very  definite  differing  ap- 
proaches to  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  the 
sighted  individual  with  a  physical  or  a  hear- 
ing impairment,  the  answer  is  found  in  a  me- 
chanical device.  The  leg  impairment  is  re- 
placed by  artificial  limbs  or  a  wheel  chair 
that  takes  the  place  of  legs  for  transporta- 
tion. The  arm  impairment  is  replaced  by  an 
appliance.  The  hearing  impairment  is  re- 
placed either  by  the  mechanics  of  lip  read- 
ing or  a  hearing  aid  or  communication 
through  the  written  word.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  administrators,  for  rehabili- 
tation counsellors,  and  for  the  employer  to 
accept  a  reasonably  satisfactory  mechanical 
substitute  for  the  impairment.  But  in  the 
case  of  blindness  we  have  an  entirely  different 
approach.  The  sighted  administrator  is  frus- 
trated because  he  has  an  emotional  block. 
The  potential  buyer  of  the  blind  person's 
skills  is  also  frustrated  because  of  his  emo- 
tional block,  and  there  is  a  paralysis  of  logic 
in  his  mind  with  the  result  that  blind  per- 
sons are  rated  as  totally  disabled,  and  there 
is  no  resource  in  the  administrator's  imagina- 
tion that  solves  the  problem. 

Nobody  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment along  the  line  of  "What  can  we 
produce  that  one-legged  people  could  make? 
What  can  we  produce  that  only  wheelchair 
people  can  make?"  Instead  of  this  approach, 
the  employer  and  the  administrator  of  the 
workshop  for  the  sighted  handicapped  ana- 


lyzes the  job  requirements  and  readily  ac- 
cepts the  fact  that  the  worker  does  not  need 
two  legs  or  two  arms  or  his  hearing,  to  do  a 
particular  job,  and  this  person  is  accepted  on 
a  reasonable  basis.  However,  when  these  peo- 
ple think  about  blind  persons,  they  ask  the 
question  "What  can  blind  persons  do?"  Be- 
cause the  average  sighted  person  finds  him- 
self to  be  completely  helpless  in  temporary 
darkness,  he  cannot  expand  his  imagination 
to  think  of  blind  persons  as  anything  but  to- 
tally helpless,  therefore  the  emotions  of  the 
sighted  administrator  dominate  his  thinking, 
his  field  of  imagination  is  definitely  restricted, 
and  blind  persons  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a  constantly  expand- 
ing industrial  life.  If  you  are  reasonably  logi- 
cal about  this  subject,  can  you  find  any  other 
explanation  for  the  lack  of  development  of 
the  sheltered  shops  in  our  land  or  elsewhere 
in  the  world?  We  have  had  sheltered  shops 
in  this  country  since  about  the  year  1870  or 
perhaps  before,  and  we  are  considered  by  the 
public  to  be  solely  manufacturers  of  brodms, 
of  baskets,  of  rag  rugs,  and  of  mats.  How 
many  industries  employing  only  sighted  per- 
sons are  still  making  the  same  articles  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  produced  them  in  1870? 
Obviously,  then,  an  administrator  having  the 
total  responsibility  for  all  handicapped 
groups  cannot  understand  where  a  blind  per- 
son would  fit  into  his  plan  of  operation  ex- 
cept in  a  very  casual  and  minor  way.  There 
is  no  inducement  for  that  administrator  to 
give  blind  persons  the  necessary  considera- 
tion. 

When  we  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that 
blind  persons  can  or  should  be  served  by  an 
agency  that  has  responsibility  for  all  handi- 
capped, we  are  definitely  selling  our  blind 
clients  down  the  river  and  we  are  relegating 
them  to  the  same  status  and  the  same  condi- 
tion as  they  had  in  the  last  century,  and 
which  we  are  supposed  to  correct  in  this 
century.  If  this  sort  of  integration  is  prac- 
tical, then  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  develop  separate  agencies  for  the  blind 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

False  Doctrines  Concerning 
Saving  of  Administration  Expense 

Much  of  the  argument  proposed  by  the 
proponents   of   integrated   programs   is    that 
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administration  expense  is  saved.  Is  this  true 
or  false?  If  we  have  a  single  agency  providing 
for  all  handicapped  groups,  experience  has 
shown  that  separate  staffs  and  separate  ad- 
ministrators are  necessary  within  the  frame- 
work of  that  over-all  organization,  if  each  of 
the  groups  is  to  receive  adequate  considera- 
tion. Experience  shows  that  even  among  the 
sighted  handicapped  groups,  the  totally  deaf 
do  not  receive  consideration  unless  a  special- 
ist is  employed  who  fights  for  their  rights, 
the  blind  persons  certainly  do  not  receive 
consideration  unless  staff  is  employed  that 
has  no  other  responsibility  except  services  to 
blind  persons.  Where,  then,  is  the  saving  in 
administration  and  staff  organization?  There 
might  be  a  possible  slight  saving  in  space 
and  rent  costs,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  isolate  the  blind  workers  and  their  activi- 
ties from  those  of  the  sighted,  because  of  the 
incompatibility  of  the  various  handicaps, 
then  no  saving  can  be  effected  and  we  are 
subscribing  to  false  doctrines  when  we  accept 
this  philosophy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  persons  in 
national  organizations  that  roam  our  land  as 
consultants  and  who  advocate  the  integration 
of  all  of  the  blind  with  other  handicapped 
groups  as  a  logical  approach  to  providing 
adequate  services  for  the  blind.  Of  course, 
these  persons  are  normal,  average  individuals 
who  are  undoubtedly  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions and  who  seem  to  believe  that  the 
path  of  least  resistance  is  better  than  the 
path  that  has  a  few  hills,  valleys  and  curves 
in  it.  It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  analyze 
every  recommendation  and  every  suggestion 
and  not  to  accept  recommendations  simply 
because  the  consultant  carries  a  title  that 
automatically  arouses  respect  for  the  office. 
Title  does  not  mean  that  the  individual 
knows  his  subject  or  that  the  individual  is 
necessarily  interested  in  the  long-range  re- 
sults to  blind  persons.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  many  years  of  association  or  ex- 
perience in  a  field  of  work  does  not  necessarily 
qualify  the  individual  as  an  expert.  In  a  dis- 
cussion, one  consultant  insisted  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  because  he  had 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  the  field, 
and  another  person  in  the  discussion  asked, 
"Have  you  had  twenty-five  years  of  experi- 
ence,   or    one   year    of   experience    repeated 


twenty-five  times?"  On  another  occasion  a 
sighted  consultant  who  was  advocating  inte- 
gration stated  that  he  had  thirty  years  of 
experience  in  rehibilitation  and  he  was  thus 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  because  the 
blind  person  with  whom  he  was  talking  had 
been  in  rehabilitation  only  two  or  three 
years.  The  blind  person  replied  by  stating, 
"You  have  had  thirty  years  in  rehabihtation 
and  I  have  had  thirty  years  of  being  a  blind 
person  in  the  sighted  world  and  I  know  the 
problems  I  have  to  meet." 

Every  recommendation  or  plan  provided 
by  any  consultant  should  be  subject  to  vali- 
dation and  the  test  of  an  objective  analysis. 
The  Christian  people  of  the  world  have  been 
taught  to  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  to  have  faith  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. However,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  advice  of  persons  in  our 
time  should  be  taken  on  that  basis  just  be- 
cause they  have  a  title  that  requires  three 
lines  in  which  to  write  it. 

Mutual  Responsibility 

Many  of  our  workers  for  the  blind  have 
forgotten  that  we  have  a  mutual  responsi- 
bility for  not  only  the  welfare  of  our  respec- 
tive agencies,  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons.  All  too  frequently,  administrative  and 
field  staff  in  public  and  private  agencies 
become  enamored  with  the  importance  of 
their  social  position  and  the  prestige  of  the 
agency  in  the  community,  and  they  forget 
that  the  organization  is  dependent  upon 
their  ability  to  help  blind  persons  live  suc- 
cessfully in  this  world  and  that  the  agency 
cannot  survive  unless  blind  persons  are  suc- 
cessful. Client  and  agency  are  interdependent 
on  each  other,  and  neither  can  survive  with- 
out the  other.  An  organization  on  the  east 
coast  cannot  dissipate  public  confidence  in 
blind  persons  and  their  respective  agencies 
without  injuring  blind  persons  all  the  way 
to  the  west  coast,  and  agencies  in  the  north 
cannot  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  blind  persons  without  injuring  the  wel- 
fare of  blind  persons  in  the  south.  All  too 
frequently,  we  find  administrators  who  are 
indifferent  about  this  very  basic  fact.  They 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  can  exploit 
the  public  in  their  areas  and  this  is  not  the 
business  of  any  of  the  rest  of  us  in  other 
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parts  of  the  country  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  same  community.  The  general  public 
does  not  distinguish  between  individual 
blind  persons  or  agencies  that  represent 
them.  When  we  forget  that  we  have  mutual 
responsibilities  and  that  it  is  just  as  import- 
ant for  an  agency  in  one  part  of  the  country 
to  operate  on  a  high  level  as  it  is  for  an 
agency  in  another  part  of  the  country,  then 
we  forfeit  our  right  to  consideration  by  the 
public  and  we  forfeit  our  right  to  be  in  this 
field  of  work. 

Standards  of  Ethics 
and   Achievement 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  we  have  an  Ethics  Com- 
mittee in  this  Association  that  is  experienc- 
ing a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  persuading 
our  membership  to  apply  this  Code  of  Ethics 
in  their  daily  routine.  There  seems  to  be 
some  feeling  to  the  effect  that  the  Ethics 
Committee  is  an  unwelcome  police  force 
that  is  charging  the  agency  with  a  crime, 
even  before  it  considers  the  conduct  of  the 
agency.  Obviously,  since  less  than  forty  of 
the  agencies  have  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice, 
the  Code  of  Ethics  must  not  be  as  realistic 
as  many  of  us  would  like  to  have  it,  or  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  this  country  are 
averse  to  operating  at  a  decent  level.  Any 
law  or  rule  of  procedure  that  is  impossible 
for  90%  of  the  population  to  observe  must 
have  something  wrong  with  that  law.  A  law 
or  rule  of  conduct  is  supposed  to  reflect  the 
common  practices  of  society,  and  it  is  also 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  observance  by  a 
majority  of  society,  otherwise  we  have  a  rule 
by  a  very  small  minority  group  and  this 
basic  principle  is  not  in  line  with  our  con- 
cept of  government. 

However,  our  membership  must  realize 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  is  applying  a 
Code  that  this  membership  has  approved, 
and  if  we  don't  like  the  elements  in  the 
Code,  then  we  should  register  our  protest  in 
a  vehement,  positive,  and  constructive 
manner.  The  Code  of  Ethics  should  be  of 
such  character  that  at  least  95%  of  the 
agencies  can  observe  it  without  difficulty, 
and  it  should  establish  and  hold  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  blind  persons  and 
in  the  agencies  which  represent  them. 


What  standards  in  a  code  of  ethics  would 
enable  your  agency  to  render  the  maximum 
service  to  the  blind  persons  in  your  area, 
and  consequently  render  maximum  services 
to  blind  persons  of  the  nation?  For  example, 
are  you  in  disagreement  with  the  labor  ratio 
of  three- to-one?  Is  this  realistic?  Is  it  prac- 
tical? Or  isn't  it?  Are  you  in  accord  with  the 
cost  of  fund  raising?  Does  this  principle 
enable  you  to  operate  in  your  area?  Is  it  a 
standard  that  the  public  will  accept?  Are 
you  in  agreement  with  the  standards  con- 
cerning the  types  of  material  that  should  be 
in  fund  raising,  or  in  public  relations  litera- 
ture? Have  you  proven  by  your  own  experi- 
ence that  the  standards  in  the  present  Code 
of  Ethics  are  impractical  or  unrealistic  in 
any  particular?  Submit  your  evidence  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics  Committee,  either  through 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  in  a  business  meet- 
ing of  the  membership,  and  let's  all  work 
intelligently  to  develop  a  Code  that  will 
enable  all  of  the  agencies  to  meet  it  in  a 
practical  fashion. 

Performance  Standards 
of  Staff 

When  salaries  or  wages  for  staff  personnel 
were  based  on  the  theory  that  workers  in 
this  field  should  receive  their  compensation 
from  the  good  they  did  and  that  the  salary 
check  was  only  a  minor  incidental  item,  it 
was  possible  for  such  workers  to  justify  their 
existence  without  any  standards  of  measure- 
ment of  competency  or  efficiency.  However, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  this  theory 
has  disappeared  and  staff  members  are  now 
being  recruited  on  a  basis  of  competency  and 
ability  to  do  a  particular  job,  and  salaries 
are  being  paid  that  are  in  line  with  similar 
responsibilities  in  commercial  fields.  How- 
ever, we  still  have  a  carry-over  in  many 
people's  minds  that  the  major  function  of 
an  agency  for  the  blind  is  that  of  seerving 
the  staff  by  providing  them  with  an  easy, 
comfortable  berth  and  a  steady  salary,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
results  for  the  salaries  received.  Would  a 
commercial  company  continue  to  pay  a  sales- 
man five  thousand  dollars  a  year  if  that 
person  did  not  develop  sales?  Would  a  com- 
mercial   company    pay    a    superintendent    of 
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an  industrial  plant  five,  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  if  that  superintendent  did  not 
improve  the  efiBciency  of  the  plant,  did  not 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product  being 
made,  and  did  not  reduce  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing the  item  through  the  introduction  of 
new  equipment  and  ideas  and  procedures 
within  the  plant?  Would  a  doctor  continue 
to  receive  a  beautiful  income  per  year  if  he 
did  not  produce  results  for  his  patients? 

Yet  we  find  staff  people  in  agencies  for 
the  blind  who  think  they  are  earning  their 
salaries  when  in  field  work  they  make  one 
or  two  calls  per  day  on  blind  persons  in  their 
homes  or  perhaps  make  five  calls  a  week. 
We  have  placement  agents  who  think  they 
are  earning  their  money  when  they  place 
three  or  four  people  in  a  year,  or  even  in  a 
labor  shortage  when  they  place  ten  people 
in  a  year.  We  have  prevention  of  blindness 
workers  who  think  they  are  preventing  blind- 
ness when  they  have  a  few  client  cataract 
operations  performed,  and  there  is  no 
measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  pre- 
vention program.  They  are  actually  only  re- 
storing sight  to  a  few  people.  They  are  not 
preventing  the  many  thousands  of  people 
from  becoming  blind.  We  have  social  case 
workers  who  close  their  minds  and  their 
books  on  the  blind  individual  who  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  who  has  been  made 
difficult  by  the  neglect  of  the  case  workers. 
We  have  shop  administrators  who  are  con- 
tent to  continue  to  make  brooms  and  weave 
rugs  because  the  agency  has  been  doing  it 
for  fifty  years,  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
develop  a  new  product.  We  have  administra- 
tors who  are  more  interested  in  the  palatial 
character  of  their  offices  and  in  entertaining 
the  top  social  brass,  than  they  are  in  meeting 
the  blind  client  who  comes  in  the  front  door 
and  is  desperately  in  need  of  guidance  and 
service. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  performance  in  this  field  because  we 
are  working  with  a  cross-section  of  society, 
ajid  society  as  a  whole  does  not  expect  very 
much  from  us.  If  we  do  anything  at  all,  it  is 
considered  wonderful,  and  yet  society,  either 
through  taxation  or  contributions,  is  paying 
to  have  the  lives  of  blind  persons  made 
better  and  more  meaningful. 

We  have  talked  much  in  these  conventions 


about  standards  of  measurement  and  we 
have  agreed  that  such  standards  should  be 
established.  However,  the  talk  of  some  four 
or  five  years  has  so  far  produced  nothing 
tangible  and  I  recommend  that  you  give 
consideration  to  measuring  your  own  results 
and  using  these  measurements  in  order  to 
establish  yardsticks  for  all  of  us. 

Sales   Policies 

Today  we  have  more  than  ever  a  distortion 
of  sales  principles  and  policies.  We  have 
agencies  for  the  blind  selling  articles  made 
by  sighted  producers  and  the  only  thing  the 
blind  do  is  that  of  packing  the  article  in  a 
cardboard  box  or  of  assembling  a  couple  of 
pieces  and  they  don't  even  bother  to  remove 
the  trade  mark  or  the  label  of  the  com- 
mercial producer.  There  are  sales  organiza- 
tions springing  up  in  the  land  that  use 
blind-made  goods  as  a  door  opener  and  then 
push  commercial  products  to  the  customer 
at  prices  higher  than  the  general  market  for 
this  item,  and  the  customer  buys  it  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  helping  a  blind  person  to 
find  employment.  These  sales  programs,  that 
are  mixtures  of  blind  and  sighted  merchan- 
dise, are  high-pressuring  the  customers  into 
buying  poorly  made  articles  at  high  prices. 
They  operate  entirely  on  the  basis  of  emo- 
tionalism in  selling  goods  that  are  otherwise 
not  marketable,  and  this  type  of  sales  ap- 
proach is  doing  a  great  deal  to  ruin  the 
confidence  of  our  public.  There  are  too 
many  articles  put  on  the  market  that  are 
poor  in  quality  and  workmanship,  and  sold 
at  exorbitant  prices  just  because  blind  per- 
sons have  blessed  them  with  their  touch. 
There  is  too  much  misrepresentation.  There 
are  too  many  racket  organizations  using  the 
word  "blind"  in  order  to  exploit  the  public 
good  will. 

Federal  and  State  Legislation 
Use  of  the  word  "Blind" 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  had  federal 
and  state  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  word  "blind"  in  the  name  of  any  organi- 
zation unless  that  agency  employs  blind 
persons  along  the  lines  that  are  approved 
by  our  Code  of  Ethics? 
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Confidence    Must 
Be  Maintained 

In  the  final  analysis,  work  for  the  blind  is 
dependent  completely  and  wholly  on  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  Anything  that  we 
do  to  enhance  that  confidence,  and  that  con- 
verts pity  and  compassion  into  respect  and 
admiration,  is  a  good  thing  to  do;  and  any- 
thing that  we  do  that  dissipates  that  confi- 
dence, that  arouses  the  reaction  of  incre- 
dulity in  the  mind  of  the  public,  is  a  bad 
thing  to  do. 

We  have  a  collective  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  every  blind  person  in  this  nation. 
The  more  intimately  we  live  together  as  a  na- 
tion, the  greater  is  this  neighborly  responsi- 
bility by  all  of  us  for  everyone  else  in  this 
profession. 

In  this  year  1956  we  are  just  on  the 
threshold  of  building  normal  living  for  blind 
persons.  Unless  we  intensify  our  efforts  as 
sales  and  services  agencies  for  the  skills  of 
blind  persons  and  do  it  on  a  concentrated, 
intensive  basis,  we  will  never  have  integra- 
tion of  the  blind  person  in  a  normal  society. 
I  appeal  to  each  and  every  member  to  give 
thoughtful,  constructive  consideration  to  this 
problem. 

Discrimination  Against  Blind  Persons 
Must  Be  Eliminated 

It  does  not  take  much  of  an  inventory  to 
find  that  very  few  of  the  public  or  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  employ  blind  persons 
as  administrators  or  directors  or  depart- 
mental supervisors.  The  principal  function 
of  our  agencies  is  that  of  selling  the  skills  of 
blind  persons  back  to  society  on  a  normal 
basis  and  yet  we  demonstrate  our  own  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  product  by  refusing  to 
buy  it  ourselves. 

Federal  and  state  agencies  exhibit  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  blind  persons  by  refusing 
to  appoint  them  to  positions  of  leadership. 
Private  agencies'  boards  of  directors  fre- 
quently refuse  to  give  any  consideration  to 
the  application  of  a  blind  person  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  a  leadership  job.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  our  organizations 
profess   to  want   leadership   and  deplore   the 


lack  of  it.  If  a  blind  person  is  in  a  leadership 
position  and  is  providing  that  quality,  and 
the  administrators  of  either  public  or  private 
agencies  disagree  with  that  person's  philoso- 
phy, then  the  blind  person  is  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
difficult  to  control  the  blind  person  and 
therefore  blind  persons  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  question  might  be  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  leadership  is  a  subservient 
commodity  or  a  dominating  commodity. 
Many  boards  of  directors  and  administrators 
of  public  agencies  find  it  impossible  to  think 
of  a  blind  person  in  any  other  capacity 
except  that  of  being  a  client,  and  any  as- 
sumption of  leadership  and  of  social  or  in- 
tellectual equality  by  the  blind  person  is  an 
offensive  act.  When  blind  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  a  subordinate  staff  position  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  blind 
worker  is  paid  less  than  a  sighted  person 
with  equal  or  less  qualification. 

Frequently  an  appointing  officer  will  use 
exactly  the  same  excuses  as  does  an  indus- 
trial administrator  who  has  had  an  unsatis- 
factory blind  employee.  The  administrator 
will  say  that  "We  had  a  blind  person  once 
and  the  results  were  not  to  our  liking,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  hire  any  more."  Is  it 
fair  for  us  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  have 
ever  had  a  sighted  employee  who  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  have  they  ceased  appointing 
sighted  persons  because  they  did  not  provide 
leadership  or  they  were  difficult  to  control, 
or  they  were  unsatisfactory  for  any  other 
reason? 

In  this  day  we  talk  about  eliminating 
discrimination  and  yet  in  our  own  agencies 
we  permit  discrimination  of  the  most  fla- 
grant type,  and  as  a  result  blind  persons 
with  adequate  qualifications  for  leadership 
and  for  staff  positions  are  denied  oppor- 
tunity. 

Do  we  dare  publish  the  fact  that  our 
agencies  would  rather  have  a  sighted  person 
who  does  not  produce  results  than  they 
would  a  blind  person  who  does  not  produce 
any  worse  results,  or  any  less  results? 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  encourage  you 
to  review  your  own  philosophy  and  to  con- 
duct a  continuous  inventory  of  your  results. 
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WHY  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HARRY  E.  SIMMONS,  Executive  Director 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


The  subject  of  the  paper  assigned  to  me 
for  this  convention  is  "Why  the  Specialized 
Agency  for  the  Blind."  As  an  indolent  man, 
I  was  temporarily  elated  by  the  subject  as 
I  recalled  writing  a  similar  paper  from  the 
national  standpoint  for  the  AAWB  Conven- 
tion of  1951  in  Daytona  Beach.  I  hastened 
to  peruse  my  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of 
that  year  and  my  elation  disappeared  into 
thin  mist  at  the  meagemess  of  argument 
therein  contained.  The  paper  had  assumed 
a  striking  similarity  to  a  steer's  horns — a 
point  here  and  a  point  there  with  a  lot  of 
bull  in  between. 

So  I  had  to  turn  to  research  and  to  write 
to  many  of  the  leaders  in  our  field  of  work 
for  their  opinions  and  suggestions  and  I  was 
astounded  at  the  amount  of  written  and  oral 
coverage  that  this  subject  has  been  given  in 
the  last  decade.  The  conclusion  was  that  any 
original  thought  I  might  have  would  neces- 
sarily be  totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
assigned.  After  a  hasty,  but  thorough,  study 
of  materials  secured  I  adopted  a  slogan — 
"My  mind  is  made  up — don't  confuse  me 
with  facts." 

At  this  time  to  relieve  the  audience  of  any 
undue  suspense,  or  tension,  I  will  make  the 
flat  statement  that  I  firmly  believe  in  spe- 
cialized   agencies    for    the    blind,    although 


with  unusual  modesty  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  paper  will  prove  any  patent  panacea  for 
a  panting  posterity. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  offer  my  grateful 
thanks  to  my  many  colleagues  who  allowed 
me  to  pick  their  brains  and  I  wish  to  es- 
pecially thank  my  co-worker,  George 
Emanuele,  for  the  splendid  editing  that  he 
did.  This  group  should  know  that  George 
had  to  edit  the  paper  the  hard  way — before 
it  was  written. 

Before  I  attempt  to  develop  arguments  for 
the  specialized  agency,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  discuss  some  "if'ees"  very  pertinent 
to  the  subject. 

I  feel  that  the  proper  approach  to  the 
subject  is  deep  thinking  and  not  deep 
feeling. 

The  only  guarantee  of  the  retention  of 
existing  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind, 
and  the  development  of  new  specialized 
agencies  in  states  not  having  them,  is  the 
provision  of  more  efficient  and  diversified 
services  for  the  ones  we  serve. 

We  can  only  succeed  through  success,  and 
we  must  demonstrate  that  success  through  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  integrity  and  the  neces- 
sary expending  of  energies.  We  must  keep 
abreast  of  all  related  fields  and  must  adopt 
the  most   modern    techniques    and   scientific 
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advancements  with  an  open  mind.  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  all  been  in  some  agencies  for 
the  blind,  both  private  and  public,  where 
the  spirit  was  such  that  we  felt  impelled  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  pitch  in.  I  am  just 
as  sure  that  we  have  all  been  in  other 
agencies  for  the  blind  where  one  felt  im- 
pelled to  hoist  up  his  pant  legs  and  tip  toe 
out. 

Public  economy  through  the  merging  of 
various  agencies  into  one  unit  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  day — both  nationally  and  in  the 
states.  Our  only  defense  and  guard  against 
such  action  is  efficiency  of  our  operations 
and  the  excellence  of  the  services  that  we 
give  those  who  depend  upon  us.  If  we  do 
not  meet  that  standard  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion in  Washington  and  the  little  Hoover 
Commissions  in  the  several  states  will  reduce 
our  present  number  and  any  expansion  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  the  blind  will  be  entirely 
blocked. 

Unfortunately,  you  and  I  are  acquainted 
with  some  agencies  for  the  blind,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  that  would  be  improved  by 
merging  with  anything.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  special  case  in  the  very 
nature  of  specialized  services  for  the  blind 
that  makes  us  exempt  from  the  theory  that 
an  organization  set  up  to  fight  the  corn 
borer   can  also   battle   the  beetle. 

To  provide  the  broad  scope  of  services 
needed  by  the  blind  of  all  ages,  to  set  up  a 
sound  rehabilitation  program  and  to  assure 
successful  and  lasting  vocational  achieve- 
ments my  experience,  and  the  experience  of 
countless  others,  points  directly  toward  an 
integrated  and  separate  agency  for  the  blind 
rather  than  a  program  wedged  into  an 
agency  for  other  and  varied  purposes. 

A  word  of  caution,  I  have  found  that 
many  of  us  immediately  think  of  vocational 
planning  when  the  word  rehabilitation  is 
mentioned.  Unless  we  modify  this  term  by 
the  word  vocational,  I  believe  we  should 
think  of  the  term  rehabilitation  as  being  all 
inclusive,  encompassing  the  entire  needs  of 
a  blind  individual. 

Rather  than  give  you  only  my  own  opinion 
in  support  of  the  specialized  agency,  I  would 
also  like  to  present  to  you  the  best  thinking 
of  those  qualified  through  their  years  of 
service,  and  by  their  level  of  responsibility 
in   our   field   of  work.   I   have   selected    the 


opinions  of  those  I  know  are  unselfish  and 
who  have  experienced,  or  are  very  familiar, 
with  the  three  eras — (i)  the  era  of  blind 
pioneering  and  setting  up  of  programs  for 
the  blind;  (2)  the  era  of  incorporation  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  along  with  other 
handicapped;  and  (3)  the  era  of  integrated 
and  separate  programs  for  the  blind. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Robert  Irwin  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
made  a  plea  to  support  the  interpretation 
of  the  Barden  LaFollette  Act  which  provided 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  to  be 
handled  separately  by  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  majority  of  the  states,  instead  of  by 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
dealing  with  other  disabled  groups.  At  that 
time  Dr.  Irwin  stressed  in  particular  that 
over  50%  of  the  blind  population  are  over 
65  years  of  age  and  that  approximately  only 
25%  of  the  blind  population  are  feasible  for 
employment.  Very  realistically  he  hammered 
on  the  many  services  needed  by  the  blind 
not  related  to  employment  but  necessary 
and  essential  in  their  normal  daily  activities. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  part  played  by  social 
casework  as  a  portion  of  the  total  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind.  It  is  historical  fact  that 
prior  to  1843  the  blind  were  classified  among 
those  whose  employment  in  industry  was 
considered  questionable.  Later  when  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  was  included  along 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  other  handi- 
capped, statistics  revealed  that  a  greater 
number  of  persons  with  minor  handicaps 
were  trained  and  placed  with  the  blind 
being  set  aside  as  presenting  too  many  special 
problems.  The  tendency  was  to  follow  the 
path  of  least  resistance  by  concentrating  on 
those  handicapped  individuals  who  were 
comparatively  easy  to  place — I  know,  for  I 
did  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  "Sta- 
tistics" "Credit"  and  "Number  of  Place- 
ments" were  the  pass  words  and  the  goal. 

We  have  all  known  vocational  counselors 
in  general  agencies  who  have  avoided  serving 
the  blind  whom  they  considered  too  difficult. 
In  fact,  when  they  did  inadvertently  stumble 
on  a  blind  client  they  would  hastily  back  up 
and  take  oft  for  far  away  places  like  a  tur- 
pentined cat.  Again,  let  us  be  sure  that  our 
counselors  in  specialized  agencies  have  all 
the  training,  tools,  skills,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  abilities  to  stand  up  to  the  job. 
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The  mentally  retarded,  the  epileptic,  the 
blind,  the  cerebral  palsied  and  other  severely 
disabled  were  relegated  to  the  rumble  seat. 
It  was  all  too  evident  that  exhaustive  time 
and  painstaking  efforts  were  necessary  ad- 
juncts to  servicing  each  blind  person;  to 
evaluate  and  determine  what  his  needs  were 
3ftd  last  but  not  least,  to  work,  to  find  and 
to  develop  suitable  training  facilities. 

We  know  too  that  this  was  only  a  small 
part  of  the  job.  The  remainder  was  the  very 
important  task  of  getting  a  blind  person 
ready  for  employment.  Separate  entirely  from 
training  a  blind  person  for  a  special  job — it 
is  equally  important  that  he  learns  to  func- 
tion efficiently,  with  confidence  and  with 
assurance  as  a  blind  person. 

Mind  you,  we  have  not  mentioned  a  word 
about  scanning  and  searching  job  opportuni- 
ties and  performing  a  sales  job  with  prospec- 
ii^'- employers.  It  was  infinitely  easier  to 
scan  through  a  list  of  job  opportunities,  pick 
up  the  phone  and  tell  the  employer  that  you 
had  a  well  qualified  one  fingered,  one  jointed 
amputee,  or  a  qualified  sacroiliac  ready  and 
eager  to  work. 

Dr.  Francis  Cummings  eloquently  made 
the  statement  recently  "Vocational  rehabili- 
tation can  be  either  of  two  things:  a  job,  or 
a  dedication."  I  agree  with  Dr.  Cummings 
for  I  have  seen  my  staff  work  as  only  dedi- 
cated people  do.  Salaries  are  small  and  I 
know  they  work  late  into  the  night  when  in 
the  field  contacting  clients.  I  know  that  you 
will  pardon  me  referring  to  my  agency  as 
an  example  of  a  specialized  agency  for  the 
blind.  Permit  me  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
services  available  through  the  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind:  (i)  Prevention  of  Blindness 
— a  prevention  of  blindness  program  for  all 
ages  both  public  education  and  remedial; 
(2)  Services  to  partially  seeing  and  blind 
children;  (3)  Special  services  program  for 
the  blind  of  all  ages,  including  a  Talking 
Book  Library  for  the  Blind;  (4)  Eye  medical 
care  program;  (5)  A  full  scope  vocational 
rehabilitation  program;  (6)  Vending  stand 
program;  (7)  Cooperative  program — selling 
blind  made  products  of  private  workshops 
and  home  industry. 

Permit  me  to  go  on  with  my  research.  Dr. 
Cummings  reports  that  the  total  number  of 
rehabilitations  for  the  year  1952,  for  all  types 


of  disabilities  was  63,632.  Of  these  20,608 
were  in  states  where  the  blind  were  grouped 
with  other  handicapped;  43,024  in  states 
with  separate  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  blind.  Of  these  rehabilitation 
cases  3,738  were  blind,  853  processed  by  gen- 
eral agencies  and  2,886  by  commissions  and 
other  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  tells  a 
startling  story — almost  65%  better  chance  of 
successful  vocational  achievement  for  the 
blind  in  the  states  with  separate  agencies.        . 

Those  of  us  enjoying  our  daily  association 
with  the  blind  know  that  they  are  not  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers  in  compen- 
sation for  their  loss  of  sight.  Ray  Dickinson 
of  Chicago  points  out  very  realistically  that 
at  least  75%  of  our  sense  experience  comes 
through  the  avenue  of  vision  and  this  fact 
requires  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  functions  of  the  remaining  senses.  To 
assist  a  blind  person  to  best  utilize  those 
other  senses  so  that  he  can  perform  along 
side  the  sighted  and  on  a  competitive  basis 
is  indeed  a  challenging  task  day  by  day  as 
tremendous  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
new  and  startling  age.  It  is  no  original 
thought  to  state  that  we  live  in  a  predomi- 
nately visual  world  and  that  presently  sight 
is  emphasized  more  and  more.  We  all  admit 
that  useful  sight  is  indeed  a  valuable  asset, 
except  with  some  minor  exceptions,  like  a 
woman  closing  her  eyes  when  being  kissed. 
It  behooves  us  to  improve  our  techniques 
and  our  skills  to  keep  abreast  of  the  slogan 
"a  normal  life  through  the  remaining 
senses." 

I  was  soberly  impressed  by  Mr.  Dickinson's 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  interpreting 
to  the  general  public  the  assets  and  limita- 
tions of  the  blind  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  This  requires  time,  devotion  and 
knowledge  only  possessed  through  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  staff  of  a  specialized  agency 
for  the  blind  and  every  staff  member  must 
be  trained  to  consider  himself  a  public  re- 
lations man  in  the  community  he  serves.  It 
most  certainly  is  not  a  one  man  job  for  any 
agency.  It  demonstrates  a  staff  who  can 
speak  of  the  blind  without  emotion,  without 
dramatics,  but  with  normalcy  and  realiza- 
tion. I  will  quote  Mr.  Dickinson  "we  need  to 
combat  such  sentimental  approach  on  the 
one    hand    and    neglect    on    the    other    and 
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Stamp  out  the  protective  charitable  ap- 
proach." Can  you  see  the  staff  of  a  general 
agency  carrying  out  this  edict? 

Does  an  integrated  and  separate  program 
for  the  blind  foster  segregation  of  the  blind 
and  discourage  normal  community  life?  Most 
emphatically  NO.  Yes,  we  must  develop  and 
bring  together  those  special  services,  tools 
and  devices,  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to 
demonstrate  to  the  blind  that  he  too  can 
learn  "to  do"  eflRciently.  Constructive  motiva- 
tion sometimes  dictates  that  the  blind  be 
exposed  to  the  blind  during  the  learning 
period  but  handled  as  a  group  only  long 
enough  to  provide  these  services. 

Listening  to  this  paper  one  may  think  that 
the  blind  are  special  in  every  detail — on  the 
contrary — those  of  us  in  sincere  programs  for 
the  blind  endorse  a  policy  parallel  to  that 
followed  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  its  selection  of  special  aids  for 
the  blind — (1)  from  standard  commercial  de- 
vices select  those  that  are  useful  and  solve 
problems  for  the  visually  handicapped  with- 
out modification  and  (2)  select  other  com- 
mercial devices  which  lend  themselves  useful 
after  simple  modification.  Translated  into  a 
philosophy  of  work  for  the  blind  it  offers  a 
practical  and  rewarding  approach  in  helping 
the  blind  to  adjust  to  as  normal  a  situation 
as  possible. 

An  integrated  program  for  the  blind 
stresses  the  need  for  complete  knowledge  of 
the  range  of  services  for  the  blind,  devotion 
and  concentrated  efforts  rather  than  stress  of 
differences  that  exist  between  the  blind  and 
the  sighted.  The  skill  is  how  to  best  capi- 
talize in  exploiting  the  remaining  abilities 
and  senses  and  to  help  the  blind  person  func- 
tion without  sight. 

Throughout  this  paper  you  will  note  that 
I  have  stressed  that  the  staff  IS  the  special- 
ized agency  for  the  blind  and  the  relative 
effidency  of  the  staff  is  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  program.  It  logically  follows  that  we 
must  exercise  the  utmost  care  and  follow  the 
most  common  sense  and  scientific  methods  in 
selecting  this  life  blood  of  an  organization. 

Consideration  of  an  application  of  a  blind 
person  for  a  staff  opening  should  follow  the 
usual  accepted  practice  in  the  following 
order,  but  above  all  must  be  kept  in  mind 
the  large  group  of  blind  that  are  to  be  served 


and  how  we  can  best  serve  them,  (a)  Analyze 
each  position  in  the  agency  and  determine 
which  can  be  performed  by  blind;  (b)  recruit 
for  job  opening,  giving  priority  to  the  blind 
applicant;  (c)  be  completely  aware  of  job  re- 
quirements; (d)  keep  uppermost  in  mind  the 
qualifications  of  the  applicant  and  consider 
carefully,  education,  training,  maturity,  per- 
sonality traits  while  visualizing  the  great 
group  to  be  served;  (e)  degree  of  adjustment 
and  growth  basically  demanded  by  the  job 
and  achievable  by  the  blind  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  asset  to  his  basic  qualifications 
but  not  a  substitution  for  basic  requirements. 

Why  are  the  staff  of  a  specialized  agency 
for  the  blind  better  qualified  to  provide 
services  for  blind  clients?  As  stated  before,  it 
is  the  training  and  experience  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  with  blindness  itself 
playing  an  important  psychological  role — un- 
derstanding of  the  blind — faith  in  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  blind — devotion  and  dedica- 
tion— motivation  toward  concentration  of  all 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  one  goal — the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Those  of  us  in  work  for  the  blind  are  not 
endowed  with  unusual  gifts.  Success  in  the 
rehabilitatiqn  of  the  blind  can  continue  to 
be  achieved  only  through  intelligent,  con- 
centrated and  dedicated  efforts.  The  prob- 
lem is  over  and  above  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  blind.  Today  as  never  before,  the 
public  is  beginning  to  understand  the  handi- 
caps imposed  by  blindness — ^reading,  writing, 
traveling,  as  opposed  to  the  abilities  that  are 
not  affected  by  blindness.  Almost  as  import- 
ant as  skills  in  the  counseling,  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  is  the  skill  of  demon- 
strating to  the  public — employer — neighbor 
— merchant — the  ability  of  the  blind  person 
to  carry  out  activities.  I  cannot  find  more 
appropriate  words  than  "Blindness  is  not  a 
point  of  no  return." 

The  serving  of  the  blind  requires  even 
more  than  the  teamwork  of  a  devoted  staff. 
It  also  requires  a  coach  who  in  addition  to 
being  a  specialist  in  this  field  must  demon- 
strate outstanding  leadership  qualities.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  devote  and  concentrate 
all  of  his  energies,  skills,  and  resources  and 
last,  but  not  least,  he  must  be  dedicated,  he 
must  have  confidence  and  assurance.  Sin- 
cerity of  purpose  must  be  his  watchword. 
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To  summarize  then,  we  must  (i)  through 
an  intelligent  program  of  public  relations 
and  education  make  the  work  and  needs  of 
our  specialized  agency  for  the  blind  widely 
known  and  accepted,  by  the  same  means  we 
must  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fact  that 
the  specialized  agency  for  the  blind  is  already 
the  result  of  economical  consolidation  of 
many  programs  under  one  agency  roof. 
(2)  We  must  keep  our  specialized  agencies 
alive  and  virile  and  ever  growing  and  we 
must  not  let  them  parallel  the  span  of  life 
for  man  wherein  when  best,  maturity  boldly 
walks  in  the  front  door,  virility  sneaks  out 
the  back  door  and  senility  is  lurking  in  the 
bushes  seeking  to  break  in. 

/  jeel  strongly  that  each  individual  and 
each  organization  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  should  create  for  their  guidance  a 
credo,  or  philosophy  to  guide  them  in  their 
daily  activities. 

CREDO  OF  THE  FLORIDA  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

I.  We  believe,  first  and  foremost,  that 
blind  people  are  simply  people  who  do  not 
have  sight — in  their  midst  are  good  and  bad, 
wise  and  foolish,  genius  and  those  with  lesser 
endowment,  personable  and  not  personable, 
strong  or  weak,  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
Blind  people  vary  in  personal  makeup  and 
share  the  same  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
do  all  of  mankind,  no  more  and  no  less. 

II.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  blind 
have  the  same  rights  as  any  other  man — the 
right  to  lead  a  dignified,  useful,  and  pro- 
ductive life;  to  work,  to  play,  to  laugh  and 
love,  to  marry,  and  to  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  his  sighted  neighbors. 

HI.  We  believe  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to 
keep  any  blind  person  in  subservience  of  any 
kind,  or  to  let  his  handicap  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  development  and  use  of  his 
intelligence,  his  interest  and  his  skills. 

IV.  We  believe  that  blind  people,  being 
entitled  to  the  same  common  rights  as  all 
mankind,  must  accept  the  same  responsibili- 
ties as  other  people — that  they  must  abide 
by  accepted   rules  of  human   conduct,  obey 


the  same  laws,  accord  others  the  same  degree 
of  dignity,  courtesy,  respect  and  understand- 
ing that  they  themselves  expect. 

V.  We  believe  that  blind  people,  until 
public  understanding  accepts  them  for  their 
abilities,  as  well  as  their  limitations,  are  en- 
titled to,  and  should  be  given,  special  con- 
sideration to  help  them  gain  their  proper 
position  in  life. 

VI.  We  believe  that  the  needy  blind  should 
be  cared  for  in  generous  measure,  but  in 
equitable  relationship  to  the  other  classes  of 
needy  in  society. 

VIII.  We  believe  that  excessive  demands 
for  preferential  treatment  of  blind  people  is 
a  definite  contradiction  of  the  premise  that 
the  blind  can  lead  independent  and  produc- 
tive lives,  and  that  such  demands  will  tend 
to  perpetuate  (and  even  increase)  the  all  too 
prevalent  feeling  in  public  understanding 
that  all  blind  people  are  necessarily  helpless 
and  must  forever  be  wards  of  society. 

IX.  We  are  opposed  to  permanent  segrega- 
tion of  the  blind  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
best  interest  of  all  blind  people  will  be 
served  by  encouraging  and  developing  pro- 
grams of  integration  with  sighted  society 
where  feasible  and  possible. 

X.  We  believe  that  those  of  us  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind  have  a  serious  responsi- 
bility— that  we  must  dedicate  understand- 
ingly  our  time,  our  talents  and  our  energies 
to  the  service  of  blind  people — to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  bring  about  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  place  which  the  blind  can,  and 
should  hold  in  our  society.  We  feel  that  we 
must  stand  firm  against  those  who  would 
deny  blind  people  their  natural  rights — and 
that  we  must  also  assert  ourselves  against 
those  who,  through  misguidance,  selfishness, 
or  otherwise,  would  promote  programs  de- 
manding excessive  and  unwarranted  privi- 
leges for  the  blind  in  distinction  to  other 
groups,  thus  dangerously  jeopardizing  the 
understanding  and  good  will  which  has  been 
painstakingly  developed  over  the  years. 

XI.  We  agree  with  the  basic  premise  of 
employment    of    capable    blind    persons    in 
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serving  blind  people,  but  insist  that  such 
employment  must  be  made  with  primary 
consideration  of  the  abilities  and  personal 
characteristics  of  the  applicant  under  con- 
sideration, and  with  due  consideration  to 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  work  and 
travel. 

XII.  We  believe  that  it  is  degrading  to 
blind  people  to  engage  in  solicitations  of 
funds  by  anyone  where  stress  is  placed  on 
the   "helplessness"   of   the   blind   and   where 


there    is    an    emphasis    on    public    emotions 
toward  blindness. 

XIII.  We  believe  there  should  be  a  strict 
public  accountability  of  every  cent  of  money 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  blind. 

XIV.  We  believe  that  street  solicitation  by 
individual  blind  people  is  a  debasing  and 
unnecessary  practice  and  that  it  is  a  primary 
factor  in  encouraging  and  developing  public 
misunderstanding  of  the  appearance,  capaci- 
ties and  abilities  of  blind  people. 


HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


When  in  1785  the  first  School  for  the 
Blind  was  established  by  Valentine  Haiiy  in 
Paris,  the  blind — sociologically  and  histori- 
cally speaking — were  at  the  end  of  one  epoch 
and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  In  an 
article  published  about  fifteen  years  ago  in 
1941  I  distinguished  three  periods  in  the 
evolution  of  society  in  which  the  blind  have 
been  considered  and  treated  in  funda- 
mentally different  ways.  "In  primitive  society 
they  were  thought  unable  to  survive  and 
were  either  killed,  or  exposed  and  left  to 
starvation.  The  founding  of  the  great  re- 
ligions produced  a  decisive  change.  A  hu- 
manitarian attitude  became  prevalent  which 
gave  the  blind  not  only  the  right  to  live  but 
also  to  be  protected.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  several  blind  individuals  had  proved 
by  outstanding  achievements  that  their 
adaptation  to  normal  life  was  possible.  The 
accumulation  of  such  examples  culminated 
in  the  rise  of  the  third  period  which  is 
characterized  by  the  integration  of  the  blind 
into  society.  Only  in  this  period  was  the  soil 
prepared  for  the  beginning  of  planned  edu- 
cational attempts."  (Outlook  For  The  Blind, 
October  1941,  pages  169-172  "The  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  Public  Schools") 

Valentine  Haiiy  was  moved  toward  the 
founding  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
largely  by  three  factors:  First,  the  precedent 
established  for  the  deaf  by  Abb^  De  I'Ep^e 
who  founded  the  first  residential  school  for 


this  group  of  handicapped  children;  Second, 
the  ever  increasing  evidence  given  by  blind 
individuals  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
educated  and  producing  outstanding  achieve- 
ments; and  third,  the  inhuman  treatment 
which  some  blind  beggar-musicians  met  at 
the  hand  of  the  Parisian  populace.  At  that 
time,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  no  other 
instrumentality  for  the  new  venture  of  edu- 
cating the  blind  seemed  feasible  than  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  seeing  in  a  special 
residential  school.  This  form  of  providing 
education  for  the  blind  spread  from  France 
to  other  European  centers  and  from  Europe 
to  other  continents,  as  for  instance  in  the 
early  1830's  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  proved  adequate  and  unchallenged  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  During  these 
years  the  blind  were  to  a  large  extent  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people  not  only 
for  their  education  but  also  for  their  sub- 
sequent life.  In  Germany  for  instance,  blind 
children  would  enter  the  residential  school 
and  upon  graduation  transfer  from  one 
building  to  another  where  handicrafts  would 
keep  them  productively  occupied  until  they 
became  too  old  to  work  and  were  moved  to 
still  another  building,  on  the  same  grounds, 
for  the  aged-blind — a  kind  of  cradle  to  grave 
"security".  But  even  those  who  left  the  resi- 
dential school  were  not  supposed  to  compete 
with  the  seeing  or  join  them  socially  except 
on  rare  occasions. 
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This  condition  was  gradually  to  change 
and  more  and  more  blind  people  found  their 
way  into  the  seeing  society,  often  in  opposition 
to  the  "traditional"  attitudes  of  those  sup- 
posed to  be'  working  for  them.  In  the  United 
States  this  process  of  integration  moved 
faster  than  in  the  more  tradition-bound 
European  society  or  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  were  entirely  under  European 
influence.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury and  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  many 
blind  adults  had  assumed  their  rightful  place 
in  society  and  it  was  natural  that  they  began 
to  think  about  the  possibility  of  providing 
education  for  blind  children  within  the  local 
public  school  systems.  While  some  European 
countries  experimented  temporarily  with  the 
placement  of  individual  blind  pupils  in 
public  schools  (primarily  in  Scotland),  prag- 
matistic  American  education  developed  the 
so-called  "braille  class"  for  blind  children  in 
the  public  schools.  The  first  one  opened  in 
1900  in  Chicago  and  it  is  significant  that  its 
inception  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
three  men,  two  of  whom  were  blind,  Mr. 
John  B.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Nolan. 
The  third  man  who  was  responsible  for  the 
Chicago  braille  class  was  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hall,  the  same  Hall  who  supported 
braille  against  the  New  York  Type  and  in- 
vented the  first  mechanical  braille  writer  and 
the  first  braille  stereotyping  machine  in 
1900.  It  would  be  tempting  to  go  further 
into  the  part  which  blind  people  themselves 
played  in  originating  braille  classes  in  various 
communities  but  that  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  talk. 

Residential  Schools 

At  this  point  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
influences  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
braille  classes  in  public  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  their  effect  on  the  residential 
schools.  As  I  see  it  there  are  mainly  three 
factors  at  play:  (1)  The  increasing  integra- 
tion of  the  blind  into  society;  (2)  The  Amer- 
ican high  regard  for  public-school  education; 
(3)  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
family  life  for  the  individual  child. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  changes  in  the 
residential  schools  as  they  reflect  these  ten- 
dencies. But  let  me  say  first  that  not  all 
schools  reacted  in  an  equally  responsive  way 


to  these  forces.  Some  are  still  on  the  more 
traditional  side  with  policies  dating  back  to 
older  days  of  segregation.  Others  are  more 
progressive — and  I  consider  this  a  good  word, 
not  one  to  shy  away  from — and  more  re- 
sponsive to  positive  social  changes. 

Trend   Toward  Integration 

No  residential  school  can  overlook  the 
fact  that  children  must  be  brought  up  to 
take  as  adults  their  rightful  place  in  society 
with  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  all 
citizens.  Some  schools  believe  they  can  do 
this  best  by  retaining  their  pupils  completely 
in  an  environment  which  prepares  them  for 
their  future  life  but  does  not  expose  them 
to  it.  Many  schools,  however,  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  give  their  pupils  experiences 
which  they  would  have  were  they  growing 
up  in  their  communities.  They  seek  every 
opportunity  to  take  their  children  out  to  be 
together  with  others  or  to  bring  other  chil- 
dren into  the  school.  Church  and  Sunday 
School  attendance,  scouting,  competitive  and 
other  sport  activities,  and  social  affairs  can 
be  arranged  to  bring  seeing  and  blind  chil- 
dren together.  In  all  these  efforts  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  having  blind  children  and 
seeing  children  together  by  itself  is  not  neces- 
sarily desirable.  The  value  of  this  coeduca- 
tion depends  on  the  emotional  results  which 
it  has.  Some  children  will  derive  greater 
feelings  of  security  in  the  accepting  environ- 
ment of  a  residential  school  and  will  need 
the  development  of  these  feelings  before  they 
are  ready  to  join  seeing  children  successfully. 
Others  have  been  brought  up  in  a  home  en- 
vironment which  succeeded  in  giving  them 
security  and  can  therefore  readily  join  a 
group  of  seeing  children  for  kindergarten  or 
school  experiences. 

An  increasing  number  of  residential 
schools  recognize  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
not  only  to  prepare  children  for  integration 
with  the  seeing  but  also  to  assist  them  in 
their  first  experiences  in  such  an  integration. 
For  this  reason  they  arrange  to  have  their 
senior  high  school  pupils  attend  regular 
public  schools  while  they  still  live  at  the 
residential  school.  Some  schools  have  only 
selected  students  go  to  the  public  schools, 
others  send  only  their  twelfth  graders;  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  has  all  three 
senior  high  school  grade  pupils  attend  public 
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high  school  with  seeing  students.  In  order  to 
make  this  experience  a  really  constructive 
and  positive  one,  the  students  must  be  super- 
vised and  assisted  by  tutoring,  reading,  and 
guidance.  If  their  number  is  sufficiently  large 
a  special  staff  member  should  carry  respon- 
sibility for  them.  I  might  mention  here  that 
the  State  of  California  has  been  pioneering 
in  this  field.  Our  beloved  Dr.  Newell  Perry 
attended  public  high  school  in  Berkeley  from 
1890  to  1892  when  he  entered  the  University 
of  California.  After  him  the  school  continued 
to  send  on  an  individual  basis  highly  promis- 
ing students  to  the  local  public  schools  and 
in  1923,  this  procedure  became  an  organized 
part  of  the  school's  program. 

The  residential  school  must  be  continu- 
ously aware  of  its  responsibility  to  educate 
its  pupils  for  life  and  life  of  the  blind  today 
is  in  the  community  of  the  seeing. 

Public  School  Influence 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  but  in  the  United 
States  has  the  public  school  system  assumed 
such  a  universal  role  as  the  fundamental  in- 
strument of  education.  The  parochial  and 
private  schools  which  we  have  follow  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  basic  course  of  study 
which  the  public  schools  teach.  This  prin- 
ciple was  by  no  means  always  the  accepted 
one  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  W.  H. 
Wilkinson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  pro- 
tested at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1872 
against  a  resolution  which  was  introduced 
recommending  that  schools  for  the  blind 
"should  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the  manner  and  methods  of 
seeing  schools."  There  were  many  others 
who  shared  his  point  of  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  Perkins  Institution,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
public  school  education  for  the  blind.  At 
present  practically  all  schools  for  the  blind 
follow  essentially  the  same  course  of  study 
which  is  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Some 
subjects  resisted  adoption  by  schools  for  the 
blind  longer,  as  for  instance  Chemistry  and 
Physics  while  others  were  accepted  in  schools 
for  the  blind  before  public  schools  included 
them  in  their  curriculum,  as  for  instance 
Typewriting.    It    goes    without    saying    that 


while  the  course  of  study  is  the  same  in  resi- 
dential schools  and  in  public  schools,  the 
methods  used  in  teaching  are  different  and 
must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  blind  chil- 
dren. The  identity  in  the  course  of  studies 
makes  it  possible  to  transfer  students  from 
the  residential  school  to  public  schools  and 
this  is  an  advantage  which  is  quite  import- 
ant for  some  residential  schools  in  their 
present  program.  It  will  become  still  more 
important  during  the  next  few  years  when 
many  residential  schools  will  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  in  order  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  large  number  of  blind  pupils 
due  to  the  retrolental  fibroplasia  "inflation." 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  most  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  are  now  administra- 
tively placed  in  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation which  makes  them  actually  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system.  This  was  not  al- 
ways the  case.  For  a  long  time  residential 
schools  were  under  the  administration  of  a 
variety  of  other  State  departments  than  those 
of  education.  For  instance,  under  Boards  of 
Institutions,  under  Boards  of  Control,  under 
Special  Boards  of  Directors,  under  Social  Wel- 
fare Departments,  etc.,  but  the  trend  is  now 
definitely  to  place  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Departments  of  Education  thus 
making  them  parts  of  the  public  school 
system  of  their  States. 

Importance  of  Family  Life 

The  vital  role  of  family  life  has  always 
been  recognized  in  a  rather  general  way.  The 
more  specific  values  of  family  living  for  the 
individual  have  been  brought  to  attention 
only  in  the  more  immediate  past  and  present. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  role  which 
maternal  relationship  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
young  child.  Comparatively  recent  research 
dealing  with  severely  disturbed  children  has 
revealed  the  importance  of  "maternal  de- 
privation" as  the  causative  factor.  Children 
who  are  unwanted,  unloved  and  rejected  are 
severely  damaged  in  their  ego  development. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  younger  age 
groups.  Children  from  three  to  five  years  are 
considered  less  vulnerable  with  vulnerability 
diminishing  even  more  after  that  age.  A 
number  of  factors  are  said  to  be  important 
in  determining  vulnerability  even  in  older 
children.  Among  them  are:  length  of  separa- 
tion, preparation  of  the  child  for  the  separa- 
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tion,  loving  and  understanding  provided  by 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  child. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  findings  and 
their  public  acceptance  residential  schools 
have  broken  away  from  the  attitude  widely 
held  in  the  past  that  "parents  are  the  worst 
enemy  of  their  blind  child."  They  now  stress 
close  cooperation  with  the  parents  and  make 
every  effort  to  assist  those  parents  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  desirable  attitudes  toward 
their  blind  child.  Services  for  preschool  blind 
children  which  concentrate  upon  helping 
parents  to  provide  for  their  child  a  loving 
and  accepting  family  environment  are  of 
basic  importance  in  this  respect.  Most  schools 
for  the  blind  show  this  changed  attitude 
toward  parents  by  their  desire  to  have  chil- 
dren spend  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible 
with  their  family,  either  by  accepting  them 
as  day  pupils  or  by  having  them  spend  as 
many  weekends  as  possible  with  their  fam- 
ilies. They  also  have  parent  organizations 
and  stress  friendly  and  helpful  parent-school 
relationship.  I  am  sure  there  is  still  much 
that  can  be  done  in  this  particular  field  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  present  schools 
tend  to  work  together  with  parents  rather 
than  without  or  against  them  as  they  did  in 
the  past.  The  problem  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school  is  of  course 
not  confined  to  residential  schools,  it  is  also 
one  which  public  schools  have  to  face  and,  it 
can  be  said  without  contradiction,  still  to 
solve. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  to  you 
that  the  same  forces  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes  for  blind  children  in 
public  schools  have  also  affected  the  residen- 
tial schools  and  that  they  have  been  respon- 
sive to  them. 

Public  School  Classes 

Now  to  the  classes  for  blind  children  in 
public  schools.  The  outstanding  character- 
istic of  public  school  provisions  is  their 
growth,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
years.  Secondly,  the  factors  which  gave 
initially  impetus  to  the  growth  of  these 
classes  are  of  course  still  at  work  and  we  will 
see  how  they  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  this  medium  of  educating  blind 
children.  Thirdly,  as  public  school  classes 
grew,  it  became  necessary  to  give  them  the 


legal  foundations  which  would  provide  sup- 
port for  them  as  a  part  of  regular  public 
school  facilities. 

Growth 

After  a  period  of  initial  growth  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  classes  and  the  number 
of  children  attending  them  reached  a  plateau 
which  lasted  until  about  1948.  During  the 
years  preceding  1948  about  500  to  600  pupils 
or  less  than  10%  of  all  blind  children  in  the 
United  States  attended  public  school  classes 
which  were  then  available  in  abouj;  20  to  25 
communities.  From  1949  on — the  year  when 
the  first  retrolental  fibroplasia  cases  reached 
school  age — the  total  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  began  to  increase 
but  public  school  classes  and  their  popula- 
tion have  grown  much  faster  than  residential 
schools. 

The  total  blind  school  population  in- 
creased from  1949  to  1956  from  5,670  to 
7,871,  or  by  2,201  pupils,  that  is  by  39%. 
The  residential  school  population  rose  dur- 
ing this  period  from  5,014  to  5,955,  or  by 
941  pupils,  that  is  19%.  The  public  school 
population  increased  from  656  to  1,916  pupils 
or  by  1,260  pupils,  that  is  by  192%,  thus 
almost  tripling  its  population.  While  in 
1949  less  than  12%  of  all  blind  children  at- 
tended public  school  classes,  in  1956  about 
25%  do  so.  The  number  of  communities  in 
which  such  classes  are  available  has  risen 
from  26  to  73  in  these  last  seven  years. 

From  statistics  available  it  appears  that 
the  peak  years  of  birth  of  children  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  were  from  1951  to 
1953.  From  1954  on  their  number  decreased 
due  to  the  control  of  oxygen  supplied  to 
prematurely  bom  babies  after  it  was  found 
that  high  condensation  of  oxygen  in  the 
incubators  was  the  main  cause  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  In  1955  and  particularly  in  1956 
we  have  found  so  far  only  sporadic  cases  of 
this  disease  which  at  its  peak  caused  up  to 
80%  of  all  blindness  in  preschool  children. 
It  can,  therefore,  safely  be  predicted  that  the 
next  four  years  will  see  a  continued  growth 
of  the  blind  school  population  and  therefore 
of  the  public  school  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren. 

From  1957  to  i960  the  children  born  dur- 
ing the  peak  years  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
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will  become  of  school  age  and  by  1961  the 
wave  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  children  will 
have  been  largely  absorbed  by  educational 
facilities.  By  1972,  this  wave  should  have 
passed  through  the  residential  and  public 
school  facilities.  It  can  also  be  foreseen  that 
from  about  1963  on  there  should  be  more 
students  graduated  than  admitted  to  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  blind  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  output  should  become 
greater  than  the  intake. 

There  are  two  other  factors  besides  retro- 
lental fibroplasia  which  will  undoubtedly 
show  their  influences:  the  population  in- 
creases in  the  United  States  in  general,  and 
in  some  states  in  particular,  which  will  tend 
to  increase  proportionately  the  number  of 
blind  children;  and  medical  progress,  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  antibiotics,  which  con- 
tributes toward  a  reduction  of  the  incidence 
of  blindness  among  children.  In  general  it 
can  be  said  that  after  a  few  years  of  increase 
in  the  school  age  population  of  blind  chil- 
dren, there  should  come  a  marked  decrease 
most  likely  to  numbers  comparable  to  those 
which  prevailed  for  years  before  the  retro- 
lental fibroplasia  era.  It  appears  that  the 
public  school  classes  are  more  markedly 
affected  by  this  trend  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  will  also  be  more  affected  by  the 
expected  recession. 

Further  Integration 

The  philosophy  of  integration  which  stood 
at  the  cradle  of  the  public  school  classes 
shows  its  continuing  influence  in  the  type  of 
services  provided  for  blind  children  in  public 
schools.  The  early  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren were  called  "Braille  Classes"  and  were 
either  segregated  classes  or  classes  in  which 
the  blind  children  were  enrolled  and  where 
they  stayed  for  most  of  their  time.  They 
went  out  to  regular  classes  only  for  certain 
hours  in  order  to  take  part  in  those  subjects 
which  they  could  easily  follow  with  their 
seeing  fellow  students.  Gradually  the  accent 
shifted.  Instead  of  the  more  segregated  fa- 
cilities which  stressed  the  braille  class  as 
the  home  base  and  mainstay  of  the  blind 
child,  resource  teachers  are  now  available  in 
most  public  schools.  The  blind  child  is 
placed  in  the  regular  class  room  and  turns 
to  the  resource  teacher  for  any  special  help 


he  needs  and  so  does  his  regular  classroom 
teacher.  In  some  cases,  itinerant  teachers  are 
available  who  visit  the  classroom  in  which  a 
blind  child  is  placed.  They  assist  the  pupil 
and  his  teacher  with  advice  and  equipment 
which  might  be  helpful  in  the  given  situa- 
tion. These  arrangements  put  the  blind  child 
right  into  the  regular  classrooin  and  either 
take  him  out  of  it  for  special  services  ren- 
dered by  the  resource  teacher  or  leave  him 
in  it  altogether  if  an  itinerant  teacher  is 
provided. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  itinerant 
teacher  program  has  its  place  largely  for 
older  pupils  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  The  elementary  pupil  has  educa- 
tional needs  of  a  special  nature  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  by  the  services  of  an  itinerant 
teacher  without  taking  too  much  of  an  un- 
necessary risk  in  regard  to  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  his  educational  progress.  No  doubt 
that  an  individual  pupil  who  is  gifted  and 
independent  can  get  along  with  itinerant 
teacher  services.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
pupils  have  always  been  found  getting  along 
well  even  without  any  specialized  teacher 
except  perhaps  for  the  teaching  of  braille 
reading  and  writing.  But  as  a  program  I  feel 
the  intinerant  teacher  service  does  not  offer 
enough  support  for  the  young  blind  child. 

While  integration  is  a  desirable  goal  it 
should  be  recognized  that  some  blind  chil- 
dren may  not  be  ready  for  it  due  to  either 
environmental  or  indigenous  factors.  Efforts 
to  integrate  them  put  pressures  on  them 
which  are  not  conducive  to  good  mental 
health.  For  these  children  placement  in  a 
residential  school  is  preferable  provided  they 
can  gain  there  feelings  of  security  and  self- 
confidence  which  will  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  make  later  use  of  opportunities  for 
integration. 

Cooperation  with  the  parents  is  essential 
if  public  school  classes  are  to  provide  real 
social  integration  for  the  blind  child.  The 
blind  youngster  who  attends  a  public  school 
class  and  goes  for  his  recreational  activities 
to  an  agency  for  the  blind  or  to  a  summer 
camp  for  blind  children  is  certainly  not 
integrating  socially  in  spite  of  all  efforts  his 
teachers  may  make.  Therefore  the  philosophy 
of  integration  must  be  carried  into  the  home 
of  the  blind  child  in  order  to  become  really 
effective. 
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Legal  Provisions 

During  the  early  years  of  the  public  school 
movement  provisions  were  made  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  and  as  needs  became  apparent. 
With  the  growth  of  the  public  school  classes 
it  became  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  by 
legislation  and  to  provide  organized  services 
in  order  to  remove  obstacles  for  the  further 
expansion  of  public  school  education  for 
blind  children.  There  are  mainly  four  areas 
in  which  provisions  of  a  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative nature  were  made. 

First,  in  many  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation bureaus  or  departments  of  special 
education  were  established.  These  depart- 
ments at  first  served  in  the  interest  of  all 
handicapped  children,  but  often  only  with 
one  Director  of  Special  Education  trying  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  all  groups.  Later 
the  larger  states  established  enough  positions 
to  have  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
special  education  serve  on  the  state  level. 
The  same  trend  can  be  observed  in  large  city 
school  systems. 

Second,  providing  special  educational  fa- 
cilities for  handicapped  children  causes  ex- 
cess expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  local 
community,  which  would  tend  to  deny  such 
children  the  opportunity  for  local  school 
attendance.  Many  states  decided  therefore  to 
reimburse  the  school  districts  for  the  ex- 
cess cost  of  providing  special  facilities  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  In  California  for  instance 
this  excess  cost  is  I400  for  every  unit  of 
average  attendance. 

Third,  while  non-handicapped  children 
can  attend  the  public  school  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, handicapped  children  usually  need 
to  be  transported  to  school  from  a  larger 
area  than  the  local  school  district.  A  class 
for  blind  children  may  for  instance  take  in 
all  blind  children  who  live  within  an  hour's 
bus  ride.  This  transportation  by  itself  often 
consumed  the  alloted  excess  cost  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  special  provi- 
sions for  coverage  of  the  expenses  for  trans- 
portation. In  California  for  instance,  up  to 
$350  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance 
can  be  paid  for  the  cost  of  transporting  blind 
pupils  to  and  from  school. 

Fourth,  blind  children  in  public  schools 
need  textbooks  in  braille  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  assigned  quotas 


to  the  public  school  classes  according  to  their 
number  of  students.  There  are  however  many 
textbooks  which  are  not  available  in  braille 
and  therefore  blind  pupils  must  rely  upon 
seeing  people  to  read  the  texts  to  them. 
This  need  is  particularly  urgent  on  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level.  Many 
states  have  more  or  less  long  standing  ar- 
rangements to  pay  for  readers  for  blind 
college  students.  Some  states  are  now  provid- 
ing similar  assistance  to  blind  students  in 
public  schools.  In  California  for  instance,  up 
to  $400  can  be  paid  to  the  public  schools 
when  a  reader  has  actually  been  provided  to 
assist  a  blind  pupil  with  his  studies. 

Not  all  states  have  all  these  provisions  and 
some  of  them  have  none.  But  the  trend  is  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  legally  those 
conditions  which  will  encourage  public 
school  districts  to  provide  education  for  ex- 
ceptional children. 

There  are  two  questions  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss shortly  before  concluding  this  presenta- 
tion. One  is  the  often  asked  question, 
"Which  kind  of  facility  is  better — the  resi- 
dential school  or  the  public  school  class?" 
I  cannot  share  the  point  of  view  expressed 
by  some  superintendents  of  residential 
schools  that  theirs  is  the  one  best  method  of 
"giving  the  blind  child  the  fullest  possible 
education  and  care."  If  we  ask  which  facility 
is  better  we  must  consider  better  for  whom 
and  also  what  is  the  quality  of  the  individual 
facility.  I  cannot  here  go  into  a  discussion  of 
this  problem  except  to  say  that  the  individ- 
ual facility,  be  it  residential  school  or  public 
school  class  should  be  evaluated  and  that 
the  individual  child  should  be  considered. 
Both  residential  schools  and  public  school 
classes  have  inherent  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  must  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered for  each  child  individually. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  problem, 
"Who  can  determine  the  best  facility  for 
each  child?"  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
decision  which  can  be  reached  by  any  inter- 
view or  even  by  any  evaluative  conference  of 
people  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  child  and  his  developmental  history  and 
his  environmental  status.  Whenever  services 
for  preschool  blind  children  are  available  the 
visiting  teacher  is  perhaps  the  person  most 
familiar  with  the  child  and  best  prepared 
to  assist  the  parents  in  making  their  decision. 
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If  such  services  are  not  available  placement 
either  in  the  residential  school  or  the  public 
school  class  should  be  considered  as  pro- 
visional until  the  teacher  has  decided 
whether  the  child  is  placed  to  his  best  ad- 
vantage. If  not,  referrals  from  one  facility  to 
the  other  should  be  arranged  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  both  sides  will  disregard  any 
selfish  or  proprietory  tendencies  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind  child  and  his  family.  The 


willingness  to  do  this  depends  of  course 
upon  the  mutual  respect  which  residential 
school  people  and  public  school  people  must 
have  for  each  others  work  and  desire  to 
serve  a  common  cause.  I  would  like  to  end 
my  discussion  with  an  appeal  for  this  kind 
of  cooperative  spirit.  Not  only  is  it  essential 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  our  blind  children, 
but  it  will  also  go  toward  raising  the  dignity 
of  our  profession. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  HOME  TEACHING 

*  RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON,  Superintendent 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 


It  has  long  been  established  by  at  least  a 
small  proportion  of  governmental  and  civic 
minded  persons,  that  specialized  services  to 
blind  persons  are  important  and  necessary. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  convention  to  examine 
in  some  sense  the  justifications,  concepts, 
content  and  results  of  some  of  those  special- 
ized services. 

Home  teaching  to  persons  who  are  blind 
is  historically  one  of  these  specialized  services 
and  is,  on  a  broader  scale  than  originally 
conceived,  in  practical,  general  use  today. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  some 
indication  of  its  present  status  and  possible 
future  development.  I  should  like  to  limit 
the  discussion,  however,  to  three  main  topics: 
its  present  condition  and  use,  its  future 
possibilities,  and  the  spirit  of  service  in- 
herent in  it. 

Home  teaching  began  with  a  humani- 
tarian, religious  motif;  and  though  we  have 
broadened  this  motif  assistance  in  the  total 
rehabilitation  of  a  blind  person  coping  with 
a  seeing  world,  the  discipline,  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  individuals, 
must  not  lose  in  the  process  of  its  growth 
the  quality,  warmth  and  spirit  of  that 
original  motif.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have 
scientific,  cold,  laboratory  technicians  per- 
forming in  the  homes  of  blind  persons,  in- 
stead of  human  beings  trained  and  rich  in 
experience  to  do  so  using  that  training  and 
experience  to  help  blind  persons  see  again 
whether  they  have  physical  sight  or  not,  and 
to  participate  again  in  the  rewarding  experi- 
ence of  living  and  working. 


In  our  modern  practice  we  hope  we  have 
exchanged  sympathy  for  understanding,  and 
amusement  for  creative,  practical  under- 
takings in  our  service  to  visually  handi- 
capped people.  Whether  we  have  or  not 
depends  not  upon  what  we  say,  but  upon 
the  observable  difference  being  made  in  the 
lives  of  blind  persons.  The  home  teacher  is 
a  sharer  of  experience,  an  imparter  of  skills, 
a  guide  to  goals,  and  an  inspiration  for 
achievement.  Take  away  one  of  these,  and 
whatever  else  you  have,  it  is  not  home  teach- 
ing. How  did  we  get  this  way  and  where 
are  we  going  with  it? 

Home  teaching  began  in  this  country  in 
1882  when  Dr.  William  Moon  and  John 
Rhodes  established  in  Philadelphia  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  in 
order  that  the  adult  blind  might  read  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  literature,  receiv- 
ing therefrom  spiritual  light  and  guidance. 
Soon  after,  other  teaching  to  adults  was  given 
on  a  volunteer  basis  by  graduates  from 
Perkins  Institution. 

Connecticut,  in  1893,  was  the  first  state 
to  offer  home  teaching  to  blind  persons  as 
a  public  service  program;  and  during  the 
next  fifty  years  other  agencies,  public  and 
voluntary,  set  up  similar  services.  As  pro- 
grams for  home  teaching  grew  up,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  teaching  of  reading  systems 
like  Braille  and  Moon  type  along  with  in- 
struction in  handcrafts,  stress  was  being  laid 
upon  the  use  of  blind  persons  as  teachers 
since  they  had  both  experience  and  personal 
example  to  offer  in  serving  newly  blinded 
adults. 
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Training  home  teachers  to  render  these 
services  was  formally  begun  in  1921  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  This  was  followed  by 
other  courses  stimulated  by  the  leadership  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In 
1924  Mr.  O.  E.  Burritt  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
set  up  an  intensive  course  for  the  training  of 
home  teachers  cooperated  in  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Department  of  Public  As- 
sistance and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Since  that  time  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  spent  much  time 
and  effort  in  developing  special  training  in- 
stitutes on  work  for  the  blind  at  Cleveland 
and  Ypsilanti,  opening  the  doors  of  univer- 
sities' schools  of  social  work  to  blind  students 
and  aiding  them  with  special  scholarships  to 
prepare  them  for  important  work  in  this 
field.  In  the  meantime,  some  states  set  up 
their  own  programs  for  in-service  training 
for  teachers. 

In  1938  the  American  Foundation  called  a 
conference  of  specialists  in  the  field  to  work 
out  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  home 
teaching,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  a 
committee  on  professional  standards  set  to 
work  by  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  to  which  was  soon  added 
another  committee  on  certification  of  home 
teachers.  These  committees  began  to  spell 
out  the  requirements  for  home  teachers  in- 
cluding college  work  in  education,  casework, 
eye  conditions  and  causes  of  blindness,  spe- 
cial skills,  and  devices  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  handicrafts  to  be  taught  in  the  home  of 
the  blind  person. 

A  number  of  states  have  set  up  these 
standards  as  requirements  for  the  job  of 
home  teaching.  Much  significant  work,  there- 
fore, has  been  done  in  broadening  the  phi- 
losophy, training  and  content  of  the  field 
service  called  home  teaching;  but  there  is 
still  much  road  to  travel,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  impact  and  broadening  effect  of 
rehabilitation  services  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Office  and  the  various  states. 

Just  what  is,  then,  the  present  status  of 
home  teaching  and  service  to  the  blind? 
Does  it  do  all  the  things  we  say  it  does?  Can 
it  be  still  further  improved?  Are  the  goals 
we  set  up  for  it  still  valid  in  1956?  I  do  not 


propose  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  these 
questions,  but  only  to  set  up  indicators 
based  on  information  received  in  connection 
with  a  cursory  survey  made  of  a  number  of 
agencies  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Much 
of  the  information  following  is  a  condensa- 
tion, with  some  interpretations,  of  the  60 
agencies  having  home  teachers  who  replied 
to  our  questionnaire. 

Those  persons  giving  us  information  were 
most  cooperative,  helpful,  and  thoughtful  in 
their  comments.  Any  critical  comments  we 
may  make  concerning  the  present  status  of 
home  teaching  carry  no  reflection  on  the 
cjuality  or  character  of  services  currently 
being  rendered  by  any  agency.  We  realis- 
tically recognize  two  important  facts  in  all 
situations:  (1)  The  persons  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  particular 
services,  public  or  private,  nearly  always  have 
ideals  and  goals  they  are  striving  to  achieve 
much  beyond  the  practical  limitations  they 
must  overcome,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
public  acceptance,  budget  allocations,  and 
similar  factors.  (2)  All  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  wanted  to  improve  their  serv- 
ices regardless  of  their  present  quality.  This 
paper  would  have  had  no  meaning  with- 
out their  splendid  cooperation. 

We  were  interested  in  knowing  whether 
there  was  general  agreement  on  the  generic 
name  of  home  teacher.  Forty-seven  of  our  60 
replies  called  their  staff  members  in  this  area 
by  that  name.  Here  are  some  of  the  varia- 
tions: home  teacher  and  group  worker, 
counselor  home  teacher,  home  teacher  and 
orientation  officer,  visiting  teacher  of  the 
blind,  field  worker,  orientation  instructor, 
home  visitor,  home  therapist  counselor  and 
caseworker.  The  agencies  using  these  names, 
however,  indicated  that  the  basic  content  of 
the  job  performed  was  that  of  home  teach- 
ing. It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  some 
of  these  names  indicate  important  possible 
changes  in  function. 

The  total  number  of  home  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  60  agencies  is  241  persons — 
64  men  and  177  women.  It  may  be  noted 
that  though  the  masculine  gender  is  far 
outnumbered,  the  historical  feminine  mo- 
nopoly has  been  pierced. 

We  asked  for  a  definition  of  home  teach- 
ing. We  list  some  of  the  responses  with  what 
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we   hope    is    elucidatory    comment.    A    home 
teacher  is: 

1.  One  who  goes  to  homes  and  hospitals 
to  teach  the  blind — here  is  the  general,  un- 
differentiated concept. 

2.  A  combination  caseworker  and  occupa- 
tional therapist  capable  of  helping  people 
occupy  their  time  through  Braille,  typing, 
handicrafts,  etc. — the  stress  here  is  largely 
on  pastime  activities. 

3.  A  person,  usually  blind,  whose  function 
is  instruction  in  orientation  to  the  home  and 
in  the  comfortable  perfonnance  of  normal 
activities  in  spite  of  blindness — note  the 
stress  on  homemaking  and  everyday  living 
activities. 

4.  One  who  brings  services  of  an  agency 
into  a  client's  home,  teaches  arts  and  crafts, 
counsels,  teaches  Braille,  typing,  cane  travel, 
and  any  other  subject  in  which  the  client 
desires  instruction  at  home — here  are  brought 
into  focus  the  important  functions  of  coun- 
seling and  cane  travel.  The  client  may  have 
instruction  in  any  subject  he  wishes — we 
hope  the  teacher  can  comply  with  this  re- 
quest. 

5.  One  who  teaches  a  homebound  handi- 
capped person  to  meet  the  problems  of  every- 
day living  which  arise  because  of  the  handi- 
cap— this  definition  implies  the  eventual  ex- 
tension of ,  the  home  teacher's  technique  to 
variously  handicapped  persons. 

6.  A  composite  of  personal  counselor, 
crafts  teacher,  caseworker  and  statistician — 
note  the  realistic  approach  of  the  author  of 
this  definition. 

7.  A  person  whose  job  it  is  to  offer  re- 
habilitative services  to  blind  people  in  a  home 
setting,  and  to  assist  relatives  of  the  blind 
client  to  understand  his  problems.  We  ex- 
pect our  home  teachers  to  do  community  in- 
terpretation also — the  emphasis  upon  work- 
ing with  the  client's  relatives  is  important 
here,  and  the  function  of  interpreting  to  the 
community. 

8.  A  well  adjusted,  well  trained  blind  per- 
son who  is  equipped  to  offer  the  services  to 
blind  adults.  The  home  teacher  should  have 
the  qualities  of  desire  to  serve  and  the  ability 
to  create  an  incentive  for  participation  in 
normal  living — here  we  wish  to  note  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  use  of  well  adjusted, 
well  trained  blind  persons  and  the  desire  to 
serve. 


9.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  all  jjhases 
of  work  for  the  blind  and  able  to  teach  all 
crafts  which  are  applicable  to  a  blind  per- 
son's use;  a  person  who  can  cope  with  social 
problems  which  do  not  directly  concern  in- 
struction— though  there  is  justice  in  all  of 
the  implications  of  this  statement,  it  is  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  jack-of-all-trades  con- 
cept. 

10.  A  visiting  teacher-social  worker  whose 
purpose  is  to  contact  adult  blind  persons  in 
their  homes,  to  give  counseling  and  teaching 
services  designed  to  bring  about  adjustment 
to  blindness,  begin  the  process  of  rehabilita- 
tion, and  serve  as  part  of  a  rehabilitation 
team  which  includes  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor, the  adjustment  training  center  staff, 
if  there  is  one,  and  aid-to-the-blind  case- 
worker— too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  need  for  coordinated  services  offered  to 
each  blind  client,  of  which  the  home  teach- 
er's services  are  an  important  part,  often  the 
first  step   in   a   total  rehabilitation   program. 

"What  are  your  home  teachers  required 
to  do?"  we  asked  our  agencies.  This  is  a 
composite  of  what  we  got:  Home  teachers 
are  required  to  make  county  surveys;  find 
cases;  keep  a  register  of  blind  persons  in 
their  districts;  give  talks  and  demonstrations 
to  the  public;  do  general  community  inter- 
pretation of  services;  coordinate  community 
resources  and  agencies;  secure  and  interpret 
eye  and  other  medical  information;  aid  in 
prevention  of  blindness  programs;  work  with 
hospitals  and  ophthalmologists;  make  refer- 
rals of  cases  for  blind  assistance,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  services;  investigate  eligibility 
for,  determine  and  make  grants  of  blind 
assistance  to  clients;  bring  library  services  to 
Braille  and  Talking  Book  readers;  attend 
scheduled  meetings  of  blind  organizations; 
give  instruction  in  first-aid  and  health  care; 
arrange  for  and  deliver  Talking  Book  Ma- 
chines and  radios;  give  instruction  in  crafts 
of  almost  infinite  variety;  teach  all  forms  of 
embossed  reading  and  writing;  instruct  in 
typewriting,  script  writing,  spelling,  English, 
and  general  educational  subjects;  teach  any 
additional  subjects  requested  by  pupils;  give 
assistance  in  homemaking  techniques,  home 
mechanics,  personal  grooming,  and  other 
everyday  living  activities;  give  instruction  in 
travel  techniques;  provide  pre-vocational 
training;    develop,   instruct   in   and  supervise 
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home  industries,  craft  and  industrial;  assist 
pupils  in  selling  merchandise;  collect  chairs 
for  reseating;  supervise  hobby  craft  groups; 
plan  for  cooking  classes;  provide  casework 
and  counseling,  personal,  family,  and  voca- 
tional; teach  games  and  recreation  activities; 
teach  Braille  music  and  piano  playing;  make 
available  and  teach  the  operation  of  special 
devices  for  blind  persons;  give  general  re- 
habilitation services;  work  with  parents  of 
pre-school  blind  children;  train  blind  babies; 
provide  friendly  visiting  service;  help  with 
correspondence  courses;  dictate  records  and 
maintain  own  Braille  records.  Is  there  a 
person  outside  of  heaven  who  can  do  all 
of  this? 

We  attempted  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
teachers'  average  caseload,  but  our  replies 
from  60  agencies  varied  so  widely  that  the 
average  arrived  at  had  little  significance.  The 
variations  we  think  are  due  somewhat  to 
different  interpretations  of  the  term  "case- 
load". For  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  case- 
loads varied  from  lo  to  850,  the  average  of 
all  being  110,  while  the  median  is  70. 

Replies  received  regarding  qualifications 
for  employment  point  toward  a  reasonably 
bright  future  for  the  discipline  of  home 
teaching,  since  52  of  the  60  agencies  reported 
employment  qualifications  requiring  special 
training,  either  in-service  training  courses 
given  by  the  agency  or  the  special  courses 
given  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
or  the  Institute  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  while  27  required 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent.  A 
brief  analysis  shows  that  3  require  less  than 
a  college  degree;  17  do  not  require  a  college 
degree,  but  do  insist  on  special  training  of 
the  kind  mentioned  above;  10  agencies  have 
the  minimum  requirement  of  a  college  de- 
gree; 14  require  a  college  degree  with  special 
training  courses;  1  requires  graduate  training 
of  one  year;  1  requires  a  year  of  graduate 
training  plus  a  special  training  course;  and 
I  requires  two  years  of  graduate  training; 
8  require  at  least  AAWB  certification  indi- 
cating special  training  of  a  high  order;  and 
6  others  require  AAWB  certification  in  addi- 
tion to  other  requirements.  Five  agencies  did 
not  specify  the  kind  of  training  required. 

In  view  of  the  breakdown  on  job  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  interesting  to  see  the  actual  train- 
ing possessed  by  241   job  incumbents  in  the 


60  agencies.  Forty-seven  of  these  have  no 
college  training;  42  have  some  college  train- 
ing, but  not  enough  for  a  degree;  58  have 
bachelor's  degrees  or  the  equivalent;  and  69 
have  graduate  training.  For  25  teachers  no 
training  status  was  indicated.  In  other  words, 
more  than  half  of  the  teachers  reported  had 
at  least  bachelor's  degrees.  It  was  not  clear 
from  the  results  exactly  how  many  in  this 
group  had  AAWB  certificates;  but  when  we 
remember  that  199  teachers  were  reported 
at  the  1955  convention  possessing  training 
certificates,  the  outlook  is  quite  hopeful. 
Since  more  and  more  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  including  in  their  teacher  training 
courses  some  aspects  of  work  with  handi- 
capped persons,  we  can  look  forward  to 
better  trained  personnel  in  the  future,  in  this 
area  at  least.  However,  persons  wishing  to 
enter  the  field  would  be  more  adequately 
prepared,  and  other  persons  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  field  would  have  this  in- 
terest stimulated  and  developed  by  current 
information  about  it  if  we  could  get  special 
courses,  or  at  least  parts  of  courses,  in  pro- 
fessional schools  to  deal  with  the  philosophy 
and  content  of  rehabilitation  and  work  with 
the  blind.  There  are  enough  qualified  per- 
sons in  our  agencies  to  assist  with  these  if 
the  colleges  could  be  persuaded  to  use  them. 
This  is  a  job  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  could  do  jointly. 

Because  it  has  been  a  more  or  less  gen- 
erally accepted  assumption  that  visually 
handicapped  home  teachers  would  have  a 
plus  to  offer  their  clients  in  common  experi- 
ence, rapport,  and  personal  example  to  add 
to  their  interest  and  training  in  dealing  with 
blind  persons,  we  were  interested  in  the 
visual  status  of  our  241  teachers.  Using  the 
degree  of  vision  range  from  zero  to  20/200 
as  blind,  the  20/200  to  20/70  as  partially 
seeing,  and  above  that  point  as  seeing  per- 
sons, our  group  breaks  down  as  follows:  blind 
204;  partially  seeing  16;  and  seeing  persons 
16;  with  5  persons  for  whom  no  visual  status 
was  indicated.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the 
teachers  in  our  group  are  blind. 

Since  we  have  looked  at  the  work  content 
and  the  training  qualifications  of  our  home 
teachers,  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  take  a  quick  glance  at  the  salary  situation. 
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This  is  in  a  way  a  touchy  subject  to  deal 
with  in  a  cursory  survey,  but  our  results 
may  give  us  some  indication  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  though  we  claim  for  it  no 
final  accuracy.  Fifty-five  of  our  60  agencies 
reported  salary  ranges  for  their  teachers.  To 
simplify  our  picture,  we  took  the  top  of  the 
salary  range  in  each  case  so  as  to  rule  out 
the  effect  of  intangible  variations.  Therefore, 
the  highest  salary  paid  to  home  teachers  in 
4  of  our  agencies  was  from  $150  to  $199  per 
month;  9  agencies  were  in  the  range  from 
$200  to  $249;  15  agencies  paid  from  $250  to 
$299;  16  others  from  I300  to  $349;  7  from 
$350  to  $399;  and  only  4  from  $400  to  $435. 
It  should  be  noted  that  though  the  average 
is  $290  per  month,  that  the  highest  salary 
paid  by  44  of  the  55  agencies  was  less  than 
$350  per  month  for  professional  and  techni- 
cal skills  of  high  order.  Could  this  be  one 
reason  we  are  not  getting  the  best  service  we 
would  like? 

We  thought  it  important  to  get  some  idea 
of  how  our  home  teachers  fit  into  the  agency 
pattern  of  services  to  the  blind,  so  we  asked 
them  what  we  thought  were  relevant  ques- 
tions: Does  the  home  teacher  make  the  first 
contact  with  the  blind  person?  If  not,  what 
other  staff  member  does?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship  between   them? 

Twenty-seven  agencies  said  the  home 
teacher  made  the  first  contact;  33  said  some 
other  staff  member  does.  These  other  staff 
members  included:  executive  director,  case- 
work supervisor,  medical  social  worker,  nurse, 
field  consultant,  rehabilitation  counselor, 
caseworker,  intake  worker,  aid  to  the  blind 
worker,  and  other  variations. 

Relationships  between  the  staff  member 
making  the  first  contact  and  the  home 
teacher  produced  little  tangible  information, 
since  apparently  the  words  were  interpreted 
differently  in  various  instances.  Five  agencies 
indicated  the  staff  person  making  the  first 
contact  was  the  supervisor  of  the  home 
teacher.  Other  relationships  indicated  were: 
case  finding,  referral,  cooperative,  and  only 
eight  indicated  that  they  were  both  mem- 
bers of  a  rehabilitation  team. 

More  than  half  of  the  agencies  either  gave 
no  reply  to  this  question  or  indicated  a  re- 
lationship that  was  not  clear-cut. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  if  the 
home  teacher  is  not  to  make  the  first  contact 


with  a  blind  person  to  be  served,  the  staff 
member  who  does  and  the  home  teacher 
should  be  members  of  a  closely  coordinated 
rehabilitation  team.  There  are  some  real 
values  in  a  properly  trained  well  oriented 
home  teacher  making  the  first  contact  and 
actively  participating  in  the  rehabilitation 
plan  for  that  person. 

We  tried  to  get  some  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  placed  on  what  many 
of  us  have  considered  the  double  role  of  the 
home  teacher — of  teacher  and  social  worker. 
Thirty-seven  agencies  considered  him  pri- 
marily a  teacher;  17,  primarily  a  social 
worker;  and  6  considered  the  roles  equally 
important.  While  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
these  functions  in  practice,  we  have  to  con- 
sider their  relative  importance  in  terms  of 
the  training  needed  and  its  acquisition.  A 
teacher's  certificate  is  the  safest  way  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
educational  methods.  Social  work  or  re- 
habilitation training  added  to  this  should 
give  us  the  preparation  needed.  If  we  classify 
our  home  teachers  as  social  workers  we  will 
get  much  counseling  and  little  teaching 
of  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  some  counseling 
should  be  a  part  of  every  good  teacher's  job. 
If  we  think  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
home  teacher  to  make  it  more  descriptive  of 
the  function  performed,  we  might  suggest 
for  consideration  "teaching  counselors,"  but 
stressing  the  need  for  teacher  training. 

We  were  interested  further  in  knowing 
how  the  home  teacher  fitted  into  the  pattern 
of  rehabilitation  services,  so  we  asked  the 
question:  "What  is  the  relation  between  your 
home  teaching  and  your  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices?" Fourteen  agencies  reported  that  both 
were  members  of  a  rehabilitation  team;  20 
indicated  only  a  referral  service  from  one 
to  the  other;  9  indicated  that  services  were 
being  given  by  both  at  the  same  time,  but 
not  indicating  a  teamwork  relationship;  2 
indicated  no  relationship  at  all;  and  in  15 
instances  the  relationship  was  not  defined. 
Unless  we  are  to  limit  our  home  teaching 
services  to  non-rehabilitatable  clients  we  are 
ignoring  the  service  of  a  valuable  rehabilita- 
tion aid  if  we  do  not  include  the  home 
teacher  in  our  rehabilitation   team. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  comments 
on  the  future  outlook  for  home  teaching,  we 
received   some  interesting  and  valuable  sug- 
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gestions.  The  following  include  some  of 
these  which  we  have  admittedly  modified  in 
some  cases  to  fit  them  into  a  total  concept 
of  the  profession  and  function  of  the  home 
teacher: 

1.  A  clear-cut  definition  of  the  function  of 
a  home  teacher  is  needed,  and  a  general 
community  acceptance  of  the  status  and 
function  of  the  home  teacher.  The  home 
teacher  has  now  graduated  from  the  pioneer 
class  and  should  be  the  equal  at  least,  in 
professional  status,  and  work  requirements, 
of  other  teachers   and  social  workers. 

2.  Teachers  should  be  qualified  as  public 
school  teachers  and  certificated  in  the  same 
way;  and  the  casework  or  counseling  func- 
tion should  not  be  just  incidental  to  the 
teaching  but  should  be  implemented  by  the 
training  and   recognition  it  needs. 

3.  Reading  Braille  and  knitting  a  scarf  are 
not  enough.  Practical  skills  and  academic 
training  are  needed  for  the  home  teacher  to 
do  her  job  well. 

4.  The  crafts  used  should  be  simple  proj- 
ects easily  taught  and  learned,  having  some 
market  value,  some  therapy  value,  and  some 
importance  as  aptitude  indicators  pointing 
toward  ultimate  rehabilitation. 

5.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  serv- 
ices to  older  people  and  providing  the  home 
teacher  who  is  to  serve  them  with  relevant 
information  regarding  advances  in  geriatrics. 

6.  Blind  home  teachers  should  not  teach 
foot  travel  except  where  the  client  cannot 
attend  a  rehabilitation  center. 

7.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be 
one  home  teacher  for  every  400  blind  persons. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  aim 
toward  securing  one  for  every  500. 

8.  The  home  teacher  is  the  best  contact 
for  homebound  blind  persons,  but  her  func- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  this,  and  the 
conduct  of  a  home  industries  program  is  a 
business  function  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  service  of  the  home 
teacher. 

9.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  intake 
function  be  taken  away  from  the  home 
teacher  and  given  to  a  social  worker,  allow- 
ing the  teacher  to  concentrate  on  instruction. 
This  would  divorce  teaching  and  casework 
and  would  lose  the  real  value  of  the  home 
teacher  as  the  advance  agent  of  a  total  serv- 
ice program.  It  would  be  better  to  increase 


the  number  of  teachers,  concentrate  their 
skills,  limit  their  case  loads,  and  use  them 
to  make  the  preliminary  rehabilitation  plan. 

10.  The  teacher's  service  could  include 
preparing  clients  for  the  rehabiliation  center, 
making  family  contacts  while  the  client  is  at 
the  center,  give  other  than  rehabilitation 
follow-up  service  when  he  leaves,  and  serving 
directly  those  who  cannot  attend  a  center. 

11.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
services  to  multiple  handicapped  persons. 

Home  teaching  is  the  unique  contribution 
of  services  to  blind  persons  to  the  general 
professional  set  of  disciplines.  The  home 
teacher  is  a  teacher  of  the  skills  needed  by 
blind  persons  to  function  in  a  seeing  world. 
He  is  a  counselor,  personal  and  professional, 
needed  by  blind  persons  to  give  information 
and  assistance  in  developing  attitudes  to 
cope  with  that  seeing  world.  He  helps  the 
community  to  understand  its  blind  persons, 
teaches  it  how  to  assist  them  and  to  use 
them  as  responsible,  contributing  citizens.  Its 
three  main  functions,  therefore,  are  teaching, 
social  rehabilitation,  and  public  relations. 
The  teacher,  then,  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
rehabilitation  team  and  is  the  advance  agent 
of  the  agency  for  the  blind  and  its  services. 
The  visually  handicapped  person  who  has  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  other  visually  handi- 
capped persons,  who  is  trained  as  a  teacher 
and  rehabilitation  worker  who  speaks  and 
writes  well,  who  has  ordinary  handcraft 
skills,  who  has  a  spirit  and  willingness  to 
serve,  has  the  basic  qualifications  needed  to 
do  this  important  job.  Let  us  stop  trying  to 
cover  the  waterfront  with  the  home  teacher 
and  then  condemning  him  for  not  having 
reached  the  professional  level  which  our 
jack-of-all-trades  concept  has  made  impos- 
sible. He  is  a  teaching  counselor,  not  a  me- 
chanic, carpenter,  seamstress,  cook,  cosmeti- 
cian and  heaven  knows  what  else.  Let  him 
teach  the  skills  needed  by  people  who  are 
blind  to  "see" — Braille,  the  use  of  talking 
l^ooks,  typewriting,  simple  crafts,  and  take 
responsibility  for  filling  his  everyday  living 
needs.  If  more  skill  is  needed  than  these,  let 
him  use  community  volunteers  or  let  the 
agency  develop  funds  to  pay  for  skilled  serv- 
ices needed.  If  homemaking  skills  are  needed 
by  the  blind  housewife  let  her  get  these  in  a 
rehabilitation  center;  and,  if  this  is  not 
possible,    let    the    agency    pay    a    community 
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person  with  these  skills  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  home  teacher.  If  the  service 
of  a  skilled  craftsman  is  needed  let  the  home 
teacher  be  free  to  locate  the  service  and  make 
it  available  to  the  client  through  the  re- 
habilitation counselor.  The  same  approach 
can  be  applied  to  teaching  academic  sub- 
jects, or  obtaining  highly  skilled  casework 
services.  If  we  limit  the  home  teacher  to 
these  tasks,  insist  on  their  being  performed 
and  pay  salaries  consistent  with  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  techniques  we  are  asking,  the 
home  teacher  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  disciplines  similar  to  his  and  be  a  real 
asset  to  the  agency. 

But  our  brief  survey  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  that  intangible 
quality  known  as  the  spirit  of  service  which 
comes  only  from  a  sincere  humanitarian  de- 
sire to  work  with  and  serve  other  human 
beings  in  a  natural,  direct,  give-and-take, 
though  professional  human  relationship. 
Here  is  my  attempt  to  describe  it  with  the 
slight  variations  deemed  necessary  for  the 
form  in  which  it  is  expressed. 


.Vnd  then  came  one  whose  soul  was  full 

Of  wisdom  and  a  spirit  to  lull 

The  piteous  cries  that  grief  aroused 

Grim  darkness  nurtured,  fed,  and  housed. 

His  eyes,  through  which  no  day  could  creep, 

Were  as  those  wakened  from  a  sleep 

Of  noble  rest  and  cpiiet  dreams. 

"You  need  not  grieve,"  he  said.  "It  seems 

That  some  must  learn  to  see  through  ears, 

Nose,    tongue    and     fingers — Now    no    more 

tears! 
There's  much  to  do  and  we  must  work 
To  teach  your  senses  not  to  shirk 
Their  job  of  helping  you  to  know 
God's  endless  beauty  here  below. 
The  world's  not  made  for  sight  alone; 
It's  full  of  things  you've  hardly  known — 
Of  sounds  and  smells,  of  tastes  and  touch. 
Great  minds  and  spirits — Why  you've  got  so 

much 
You  should  not  need   to   trade  with  kings 
For  all  the  wealth  their  power  brings. 
Come,  let  me  take  you  by  the  hand. 
And  we'll  explore  this  wonderland." 


THE  HOME  TEACHER 

What  is  beauty?  Few  can  tell: 

A  masterpiece  of  Raphael; 

The  fleeting  redness  of  a  rose; 

Brief,  fragile  charm  the  orchid  knows; 

Warm  sunset  scenes;  cool  morning's  dawn; 

Bold  spring's  rich  green;  the  frisking  fawn; 

Valleys  edged  with  snow-tipped  hills; 

Doorways  that  the  moonlight  fills; 

Gayly  spangled  butterflies; 

Love  showing  in  a  maiden's  eyes; 

Colors  dancing  everywhere 

With  shadows,  clouds,  and  blue-dressed  air; 

The  span  of  vision  has  no  end 

For  eyes  that  see  and  comprehend — 

"But  what  are  these,"  he  cried,  "to  me? 

For  I  am  blind  and  cannot  see. 

My  eyes  were  filled  for  forty  years 

With  pretty  colors — now  only  tears 

Of  bitterness  and  dark  despair 

Attend  me  through  the  grey  night  air. 

While  I  long  for  death's  embrace 

To  take  me  to  a  brighter  place; 

The  hands  that  used  to  guide  a  train 

Along  smooth  rails  in  sun  and  rain. 

As  trees  and  mountains  rushed  me  by 

Are  fit  now,  but  to  pray  to  diel" 


They  sauntered  over  quiet  streets, 
Passed  walks  and  alleys,  buildings,  fleets 
Of  fire-hydrants,  poles,  parked  cars. 
Rough  stones  and  places  traffic  mars. 
They  drove  out  fear  and  faith  walked  in; 
Then,  he  was  free  to  move  and  win. 
Through  heart  and  hand,  through  mind  and 

limb. 
The  place   that   God  had  meant  for  him. 
They  tasted  cherries  from  the  bough 
And  smelled  the  clover  in  the  mow; 
They  heard  the  water's  wanton  rush 
And   felt    the   fall   leaves'   crackling   crush. 
Instructed  fingers  found  a  need 
For  the  magic  of  Braille,  and  he  could  read 
The  story  of  the  world,  and  then. 
Beauty  came  to  life  again. 
Through    work    with    handcrafts,    tools,    ma- 
chines. 
And  unfaltering  footsteps,  scenes 
H  thought  forever  dead  returned 
With  such  force  his  senses  yearned 
To  drink  them  in  with  a  craving  thirst 
That   threatened   brain   to   bulge   and   burst. 
The  lessons  done,  the  student  piled 
The  teacher  with  praises,  but  he  only  smiled, 
And  went  his  way  to  others  who 
Needed  him  to  teach  them  too. 
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But  he  left  soft  songs  of  the  sea; 
A  tangy  taste  like  Chinese  tea; 
New  thoughts  of  God;  a  mystic  mood; 
Old,  searching  scents  of  sandalwood; 
Drowsy  buzzings  of  summer  bees; 
Breathing  sounds  of  wind  in  the  trees; 


Music  from  the  robin's  call; 
Strange  touch  of  jade;  sad-smelling  fall; 
Night  sounds  like  voices  in  the  moon; 
The  brooding  cool  of  shade  at  noon; 
Faint  rustlings  of  a  woman's  dress; 
The  feel  of  hope  and  happiness. 


THE  SPECIALIZED  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

C.  C.  KLEBER,  General  Manager 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  I  was  first  requested  to  present  this 
paper  one  of  your  officers  told  me  that  the 
title  was  going  to  be  "Why  the  need  for  a 
specialized  workshop  for  the  blind."  Some 
time  later  another  one  of  your  officers  told 
me  that  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to 
acquaint  the  membership  with  the  activities 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and 
now  I  see  that  it  is  printed  in  the  program 
as  "History  and  Development  of  Specialized 
Workshops  for  the  Blind."  Thus  the  paper 
will  be  a  conglomeration  of  all  three.  I  esti- 
mate that  it  would  only  take  two  hours  to 
cover  each  subject,  so  if  you  have  the  time 
for  the  next  six  hours  you  may  get  some 
information. 

In  looking  at  some  old  records  and  some 
information  received  from  Mr.  Waterhouse 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  I  find 
that  they  opened  the  first  workshop  in  the 
United  States  in  1842.  Dr.  Howe,  who  started 
Perkins,  after  he  had  demonstrated  to  the 
public  that  blind  children  could  learn  cer- 
tain handcrafts,  also  the  academic  subjects 
usually  taught,  set  out  to  find  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  employ  them  when  they 
reached  an  employable  age,  and  here  he  ran 
into  difficulties.  For  this  reason  he  thought 
that  if  he  had  a  demonstration  shop  for 
older  men  and  women  who  could  be  trained 
and  demonstrate  their  abilities  in  producing 
salable  articles,  that  employers  would  give 
them  jobs. 

Eventually  the  shop  was  moved  away  from 
the  school  and  became  what  was  known  then 
as  a  sheltered  workshop,  and  the  chief  occu- 
pation was  mattress  making. 

During  the  intervening  years  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  opened  several  workshops  and 
in  1952  Perkins  thought  there  was  no  further 


need  for  them  to  operate  their,  shop.  When 
they  closed  down,  twenty  people  lost  their 
jobs  and  a  few  of  these  were  over  60  years  of 
age.  Most  of  them  went  on  pension.  All  of 
those  below  that  age  were  absorbed  into  the 
State  workshops  or  into  private  industry.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  says  that  in  closing  they  were 
not  all  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  once 
had  a  workshop  and  the  114  years  of  its  ex- 
istence is  still  a  record  length  of  time  for 
any  shop  in  the  United  States. 

In  1908  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  made  a 
survey  of  the  workshops  then  in  existence. 
16  workshops  reported  and  I  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  made  brooms,  did 
weaving  and  chair  caning.  They  employed 
583  blind  wage  earners  and  what  they  termed 
177  apprentices.  Their  total  sales  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $298,000  and  the  total 
wages  paid  the  blind  were  $97,000.  The 
average  wage  for  the  entire  group  comes  to 
about  $127.00  per  year.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  survey  to  indicate  what  it  cost  the 
agencies  to  operate  these  workshops,  but  I 
imagine  that  it  was  quite  an  expensive 
undertaking. 

The  workshops  as  a  group  have  come  a 
long  way  since  1908.  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  has  been  keeping  statistics  since 
1939  of  the  group  associated  with  us,  which 
today  is  57  workshops.  In  1938  these  work- 
shops did  a  total  business  of  about  $2  mil- 
lion and  paid  the  blind  approximately  $300,- 
000.  In  that  year  they  had  1900  blind  per- 
sons. 

In  1955  practically  the  same  group  of 
workshops  employed  3,592  blind  persons  and 
paid  them  $4,252,000  in  wages.  Their  total 
sales  amounted  to  nearly  $19  million.  This 
certainly    demonstrates    that    the    blind    can 
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produce  salable  articles,  and  if  the  workshops 
have  the  proper  sales  program  they  can  be 
sold.  This  increase  was  not  due  alone  to  the 
Government  business,  because  their  private 
business  which  amounted  to  $2  million  in 
1938  increaed  to  $13  million  in  1955,  and  I 
believe  will  go  higher  this  year. 

I  believe  that  if  workshops  really  wish  to 
take  stock  and  evaluate  their  programs  that 
all  they  need  do  is  look  over  their  sales 
figures  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  the 
number  of  blind  employed,  and  if  these  have 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
made  nationally,  the  operation  should  be 
looked  over  carefully. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over  the 
years  as  to  whether  a  workshop  can  break 
even,  make  money,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
subsidized,  and  I  would  say  from  our  ex- 
perience that  in  almost  all  cases  it  has  to  be 
subsidized,  but  you  must  have  a  yardstick  of 
some  kind  in  judging  what  the  subsidy 
should  be.  The  workshops,  as  a  group,  de- 
cided many  years  ago  when  it  cost  over  50^ 
to  pay  a  blind  man  $1.00,  the  situation 
should  be  looked  into.  If  you  break  even  that 
is  considered  wonderful  and  if  you  make 
money  it  is  certainly  an  exceptional  opera- 
tion. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time  on  the 
purposes  and  principles  to  govern  a  work- 
shop for  the  blind.  We  published  such  a 
pamphlet  years  ago  and  for  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  one. 

On  the  second  topic  "Why  the  need  for 
the  specialized  Workshop  for  the  Blind,"  I 
think  this  can  be  covered  very  adequately 
by  a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  May 
meeting  of  the  General  Workshop  Committee 
held  in  Cleveland,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  as  their  policy. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"National  Industries  for  the  Blind  believes 
that  those  blind  persons  who  are  unable, 
because  of  advanced  age,  poor  health,  or 
other  disabilities  in  addition  to  blindness 
and  lack  of  training,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  fully  competitive  employment,  but 
who  are  able  to  engage  in  limited  but  worth- 
while employment,  should  be  offered  op- 
portunity for  employment  in  special  work- 
shops for  the  blind. 


"As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
problems  and  needs  arising  from  blindness 
are  best  met  by  the  services  offered  in  special 
programs  for  the  blind.  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  believes,  further,  that  blind 
persons  should  be  served  by  such  special 
programs  and  that  workshops  for  the  blind, 
wherever  feasible,  should  be  operated 
separately  from  regular  industrial  establish- 
ments or  programs  for  the  employment  of 
persons  with  handicaps  other  than  blindness 
in  order  to  assure  that  blind  persons  requir- 
ing the  services  of  special  workshops  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  special  equipment, 
special  supervision,  and  supportive  special 
services  essential  to  the  success  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

"Where  the  limited  population  or  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  blind  in  a  com- 
munity makes  it  unfeasible  to  operate  a  spe- 
cial workshop  for  the  blind.  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  believes  that  special  divi- 
sions for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
attached  to  special  workshops  for  the  em- 
ployment of  other  handicapped  persons  may 
be  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind  of 
the  community. 

"In  all  instances,  whether  it  be  for  the 
operation  of  a  special  workshop  for  the  blind 
or  the  operation  of  a  special  division  for 
the  employment  of  the  blind  attached  to  a 
special  workshop  for  other  handicapped  per- 
sons, National  Industries  for  the  Blind  re- 
quires that  at  least  75%  of  the  direct  labor 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  products 
of  such  a  workshop  or  a  special  division 
should  be  performed  by  blind  workers.  While 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  does  not 
disapprove  of  the  employment  of  individual 
blind  persons  in  special  workshops  for  the 
employment  of  persons  with  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  where  blind  persons  can  be 
served  to  advantage  in  this  manner.  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  looks  with  disfavor 
upon  the  sale  of  products  purported  to  be 
made  by  the  blind,  unless  at  least  75%  of  the 
direct  labor  involved  in  manufacturing  such 
products  is  actually  performed  by  blind 
workers. 

"National  Industries  believes,  too,  that 
while  persons  with  handicaps  other  than 
blindness  should  not  be  employed  in  special 
workshops  for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  their 
need   for  special  services  and  should  not  be 


so 
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employed  on  jobs  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
performed  by  blind  persons,  preference  in 
employment  in  special  workshops  for  the 
blind  should  be  given  to  handicapped  per- 
sons who  are  not  blind  in  those  positions  in 
which  they  can  perform  as  satisfactorily  as 
persons  who  are  not  handicapped." 

Now  as  to  the  Whats  and  Whys  of  N.I.B. 
— A  non-profit  agency  was  established  to 
provide  a  means  of  equitable  distribution  of 
Government  orders  among  qualified  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Since  1939  the  workshops  as- 
sociated with  us  have  had  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  which  their  problems  were  discussed, 
and  over  the  years  they  have  requested  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  to  go  into 
many  other  activities  such  as:  (1)  To  add 
new  items  to  the  Schedide  of  Blind-made 
Products,  and  to  develop  new  items  for  their 
private  market;  (2)  To  develop  industrial 
homework  programs;  (3)  To  make  a  study  of 
packaging  and  marketing  methods;  (4)  To 
provide    them    with    information    on    fund 


raising;  (5)  Development  of  national  con- 
tacts for  sales  and  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials; (6)  Provide  a  channel  on  a  national 
level  to  disseminate  informed  opinions  on 
all  matters  relating  to  workshops  and  indus- 
trial homework  for  the  blind;  (7)  Research 
and  experimentation  in  methods,  processes 
and  products  offering  industrial  opportunity 
for  the  blind,  and  many  more  types  of 
services. 

All  of  this  information  is  also  contained 
in  the  folder  which  we  will  be  happy  to 
supply  to  anyone  upon  request. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  are  in  business 
for  only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  train 
and  employ  sightless  people.  If  they  are  not 
doing  that,  then  they  should  close  up.  If  the 
day  should  ever  come  in  this  workshop  field 
when  all  of  us  could  work  ourselves  out  of  a 
job,  because  every  blind  person  had  been 
placed  in  private  industry,  it  would  certainly 
be  an  ideal  situation. 


ADDRESS 


MISS  MARY  E.  SWITZER,  Director 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


In  the  several  years  since  I  have  addressed 
this  Association  and  discussed  with  you  the 
national  developments  in  work  for  the  blind, 
and  particularly  our  experience  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind,  momentous  events 
in  our  work  have  taken  place. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  our  na- 
tional government  has  decided,  as  a  cardinal 
point  in  its  health  and  welfare  policy,  to 
make  a  frontal  attack  on  disability.  This 
attack  has  a  dual  objective — to  extend  the 
opportunity  for  more  productive  life  to  those 
who  are  now  dependent  because  they  are 
disabled,  and  to  prevent  dependency  among 
other  disabled  people  by  acting  in  their 
behalf  in  time. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  today  the  progress 
made  so  far  under  the  various  laws  enacted 
to  give  effect  to  these  goals  and  to  pose  for 
you  some  of  the  unsolved  problems  which 
presently  stand  in  the  M^ay  of  realizing  these 
goals  fully. 


You  will  recall  that  there  were  five  parts 
to  the  legislative  program  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  two 
years  ago  this  summer.  First,  are  the  com- 
prehensive amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  which  have  greatly 
broadened  the  base  of  our  public  program 
of  vocational  rehabilitation — by  increasing 
financial  participation  of  both  the  Federal 
and  State  governments,  by  giving  us  new  ma- 
chinery for  better  cooperative  relationships 
with  nongovernmental  agencies,  by  establish- 
ing a  research  and  demonstration  program, 
and  by  authorizing  a  training  program  to 
help  meet  the  crucial  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  personnel. 

The  second  legislative  change  was  the 
amendment  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
which  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  in  secur- 
ing preference  for  the  blind  in  the  vending 
stand  program  and  widened  this  program  to 
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include  all  Federal  property,  rather  than 
buildings  alone.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
long  step  forward  toward  insuring  greater 
independence  for  the  blind  operators,  finan- 
cially and  socially. 

A  third  development  was  the  amendment 
of  the  Employment  Service  Act  authorizing 
increased  appropriations  to  standardize,  in 
the  public  employment  system,  the  use  of 
specially  designated  employment  counselors 
to  handle  the  placement  problems  of  the 
disabled. 

The  fourth  major  legislative  advance  was 
the  amendment  of  the  Hill-Burton  program 
for  hospital  construction,  which  set  up  for 
the  first  time  a  separate  category  of  grants 
for  the  construction  of  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation centers,  including  centers  for  the 
blind. 

Finally,  the  1954  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  provided  for  the  "freeze"  of 
benefits  under  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  system  for  all  eligible  workers  in 
covered  employment  who  drop  out  of  the, 
labor  market  because  of  disability. 

This  broad  legislative  program  was  enacted 
because  of  the  dedication  and  persistence  of 
many  groups,  including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Its  accept- 
ance by  the  Congress,  and  the  progress  made 
so  far  under  each  phase  of  it,  underlines  a 
growing  change  in  the  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  their  disabled  neighbors — a  convic- 
tion that  all  our  people,  however  they  may 
be  grouped  by  choice  or  circumstances, 
whether  they  be  blind  or  sighted,  are  in- 
dividuals. 

This  important  principle  is  at  the  heart  of 
all  true  rehabilitation,  to  be  kept  firmly  and 
constantly  in  mind  as  we  look  behind  the 
statistics  we  use  so  glibly — for  behind  these 
figures  are  living  individuals  whom  we  must 
serve.  We  know  that  there  are  about  two 
million  disabled  Americans  today  who  need 
rehabilitation  services  to  become  fully  active 
and  productive.  We  know  that  among  them 
are  60,000  or  more  blind  persons  whose  need 
for  services  over-shadows  our  best  efforts  so 
far.  We  know  that  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  each  year  reach  the  point  where 
they  need  and  are  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation sei-vices. 

Such  statistics  serve  a  useful  purpose  for 
all  of  us  in  national,  State,  and  local  plan- 


ning and  our  indices  of  unmet  need  which 
can  be  broken  down  in  many  dramatic  ways. 
But  I  have  one  simple  principle  against 
which  to  judge  the  progress  we  make:  How 
effectively  are  we  organizing  our  community 
services  so  as  to  have  them  available  to  all 
who  need  them  and  can  profit  from  them? 
This  means  our  public  program  should  be 
rehabilitating  at  least  200,000  a  year.  Until 
that  goal  is  in  sight,  we  can  rest  only  "fit- 
fully"—and  repose  not  at  all. 

Where  are  we  today  as  a  result  of  this 
new  emphasis — are  we  making  progress  both 
in  treatment  and  prevention?  I  like  to  test 
our  accomplishments  against  Secretary  Fol- 
som's  ideal  for  us.  In  an  address  early  this 
year,  he  set  forth  a  basic  concept  which  de- 
scribes the  attitude  of  our  Office  and  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  we  pursue  our  goals  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  American  people:  "We  should 
not  be  content  with  programs — worthy  as 
they  are — which  simply  relieve  human  want 
after  it  has  developed  ....  we  must  look 
ahead  and  head  off  problems  before  they 
become  acute.  We  must  emphasize  the  serv- 
ices which  help  restore  persons  in  need  to 
independejice  and  a  better  life.  This  ap- 
proach requires  imagination,  hard  and  prac- 
tical thinking,  and  a  willingness  to  face  up 
to  the  problems." 

That  is  the  philosophy  to  which  we  are 
committed.  Happily,  it  is  a  philosophy 
which  we  share  with  many  responsible 
people  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  This  intense 
feeling  has  been  expressed  by  our  national 
government  in  numerous  ways,  including  the 
very  practical  step  of  providing  increased  ap- 
propriations to  make  this  important  work 
possible.  As  one  measure  of  progress  under 
the  new  Act,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  in- 
creased financial  support  which  has  followed 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  appropriation  for  grants  to 
States  has  increased  from  $23  million  in  1954 
to  .I37  million  in  the  present  fiscal  year  1957. 
Of  this,  the  amount  for  agencies  for  the 
blind  rose  from  $2.5  million  in  1954  to  over 
I4  million  in  1957. 

The  States  have  responded  to  this  new 
legislation  by  increasing  their  investment  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  1954,  State  funds 
amounted   to  $13,850,000;   in   1957,   the   total 
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had  risen  to  $21,650,000.  As  part  of  this 
growth,  State  funds  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
increased  from  $1,150,000  to  over  $2,500,000. 
Thus,  between  1954  and  1957,  the  total 
Federal-State  investment  in  rehabilitation 
has  increased  from  $36,850,000  to  $58,650,000. 
Of  this,  the  Federal-State  funds  for  agencies 
for  the  blind  climbed  from  $3,500,000  to 
over  $6,500,000. 

I  cannot  finish  this  review  of  progress  in 
funds  without  offering  some  comments  on 
the  place  of  financing  in  a  public  program. 
First  let  me  point  out  that  this  very  sub- 
stantial gain  in  the  financial  support  of  this 
work  is  most  encouraging- — yet  at  the  same 
time  it  serves  to  illustrate  how  far  we  have 
yet  to  go  in  reaching  the  disabled  men  and 
women  of  this  country  who  need  rehabilita- 
tion services.  There  is  reassurance  in  the 
very  comparison  of  this  year's  funds  over 
those  of  two  or  three  or  four  years  ago — yet 
we  are  forced  to'  compare  this  year's  appro- 
priation with  those  which  the  program  must 
have  in  later  years  to  achieve  the  goals  which 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  leaders 
in  rehabilitation  throughout  the  country 
have  set  for  us. 

As  a  second  comment,  I  would  like  to  ob- 
serve that  dollars  alone  are  not  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  success  of  any  program  of 
services  to  people.  The  question  which  we 
must  continually  keep  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  the  dollars  entrusted  to  our  care  are 
being  converted  into  more  and  better  serv- 
ices which  restore  a  constantly  growing  num- 
ber of  disabled  people  to  places  of  dignity 
and  usefulness. 

Third,  let  me  point  out  that,  while  there 
ha  been  a  substantial  increase  in  funds  for 
rehabilitation  among  many  States,  other 
States  have  taken  little  or  no  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  under  the  new  Act.  The 
Congress  has  clearly  shown  its  intention  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
Federal  responsibilities  under  this  program. 
It  cannot,  however,  provide  financial  support 
or  other  aid  except  in  response  to  the  in- 
itiative and  willingness  of  the  States  to  ex- 
pand their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  blind 
citizens  and  other  disabled  persons  who  will 
need  services. 

Other  important  features  of  the  new  Act 
have  occupied  our  attention  and  efforts  dur- 
ing these  two  formative  years.  We  have  been 


devoted  to  those  provisions  which  make  it 
possible  to  strengthen  relationships  between 
the  government  agencies  and  the  private 
nonprofit  groups  in  the  rehabilitation  field. 
Through  these  features  we  have  been  able 
to  focus  much  of  our  attention  on  coopera- 
tive projects  in  which  community  resources 
are  mobilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  disabled. 

One  of  the  new  grant  programs — one 
which  has  triggered  a  number  of  community- 
wide  projects — is  the  Expansion  Grant  pro- 
gram. This  program,  which  terminated  as  of 
June  30,  1956,  has  more  than  lived  up  to  its 
expectations  in  terms  of  aiding  both  volun- 
tary and  public  agencies  to  rapidly  expand 
their  facilities  and  services.  During  the  two- 
year  period  this  program  was  in  force,  we 
made  139  Expansion  Grants  totalling  about 
$1.8  million.  A  substantial  portion  of  this 
grant  program  was  devoted  to  expanding 
services  and  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind.  In  fact,  one  out  of  every  six 
expansion  grants  went  into  work  for  the 
.bhnd. 

The  worth  of  the  Expansion  Grant  pro- 
gram has  reached  beyond  the  values  we  can 
express  in  dollars.  It  provided  a  vehicle 
through  which  Federal,  State  and  voluntary 
agencies  could  merge  their  plans  and  inter- 
ests, and  marshal  the  support  of  entire  com- 
munities to  obtain  the  facilities,  equipment 
services,  and  staff  they  needed  to  expand 
their  service  programs  for  the  blind  and  for 
other  disabled  men  and  women. 

Geographically,  these  grants  reached  to  48 
different  jurisdictions  across  the  country.  In 
addition  to  agencies  devoted  to  the  blind, 
these  grants  also  aided  such  fine  organiza- 
tions as  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
local  and  State  Crippled  Children  societies, 
hearing  and  speech  societies  and  clinics,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  service  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Through  another  grant  provision — the 
Extension  and  Improvement  Grant  program 
— which  primarily  involves  grants  to  State 
agencies,  more  than  120  projects  have  been 
launched.  More  than  $1.5  million  in  Federal 
funds  have  gone  into  these  projects.  Here 
again  great  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  needs  of  the  blind;  one  out  of  every  4 
Extension  and  Improvement  projects  has 
been    related    to    the    rehabilitation    of    the 
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blind.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  me — and 
I  believe  to  you — that  five  of  these  Extension 
and  Improvement  projects  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  fostering  greater  public  under- 
standing of  the  blind  and  their  problems. 
One,  for  example,  enabled  the  Wisconsin 
Services  for  the  Blind  to  develop  a  special 
color  film  which  will  give  community  groups, 
public  agencies  and  medical  societies  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  process  of  re- 
habilitation has  helped  so  many  blind  in- 
dividuals put  their  abilities  to  work  in  useful 
jobs  in  Wisconsin — and  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  these  groups  to  make  earlier  re- 
ferrals to  the  agency. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  new  parts  of  our 
total  program  is  the  work  in  research  and 
demonstration.  This  is  a  new  feature  which, 
for  the  first  time,  permits  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabihtation  to  administer  an  or- 
ganized program  specifically  designed  to  pro- 
mote new  knowledge  and  develop  new  meth- 
ods of  coping  with  disabling  conditions.  In 
making  these  research  grants,  we  have  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
Council  is  composed  of  national  authorities 
in  the  several  fields  related  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation, including  medicine,  education, 
labor,  management,  and  public  affairs.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Peter  Salmon,  who  represents 
one  of  the  country's  true  statesmen  in  work 
for  the  blind  today. 

So  far.  Special  Project  grants  have  been 
made  to  59  agencies,  private  and  public,  to 
conduct  research  investigations  and  to 
demonstrate  advanced  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion, with  the  Federal  grants  totaling  more 
than  $134  million. 

More  than  one- fifth  of  these  projects  relate 
to  the  blind,  with  about  $250,000  in  Federal 
funds  devoted  to  these  projects.  This,  I 
think,  is  indicative  of  our  very  real  desire  to 
seek  out  better  methods  of  serving  blind  in- 
dividuals. Three  of  these  grants  are  now 
being  used  to  study  ways  of  developing 
greater  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  on  farms.  One  of  these,  now  getting 
underway  at  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Talladega,  will  seek  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  correlating  serv- 
ices available   to  blind  farmers   through  the 


simultaneous  rehabilitations  of  the  farmer 
and   his   farm. 

Another  grant — in  fact,  the  first  one  made 
under  the  new  Special  Projects  program — 
was  awarded  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  a  survey  of  professional  and 
administrative  personnel  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind,  with  a  view  to  establishing  im- 
proved standards.  Through  another  grant, 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  is  evaluating  its  program  for 
the  deaf-blind  and  will  use  this  data  to  pre- 
pare a  manual  on  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf- 
blind  for  use  as  a  guide  to  other  agencies 
and  institutions  elsewhere  in   the  country. 

Basic  to  our  whole  concept  of  developing 
rehabilitation  in  this  country  is  the  need  for 
more  trained  personnel.  In  every  profes- 
sional group  which  makes  up  the  rehabilita- 
tion team  today,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
pi'operly  trained  staffs.  Congress  wisely  pro- 
vided a  comprehensive  authority  to  deal  with 
this  phase  of  our  needs.  We  have  tackled 
the  training  job  through  several  approaches. 
First,  let  me  say  that  we  have  assumed  our 
primary  responsibility  to  be  in  the  areas  of 
most  acute  shortages  and  that  we  have  a 
major  responsibility  to  help  staff  the  public 
rehabilitation  program. 

Rehabilitation  counselors,  therefore,  have 
received  a  major  share  of  our  attention  and 
our  resources  for  training.  Thirty-two  teach- 
ing grants  in  rehabilitation  counseling  have 
been  made  to  enable  universities  to  enlarge 
their  faculties  and  teaching  facilities  gen- 
erally. In  addition,  200  traineeship  grants 
have  been  provided  to  furnish  stipends  for 
students  in  counseling. 

For  organizations  serving  the  blind,  this 
counselor  training  program  is  significant  in 
planning  against  the  staff  needs  of  the  com- 
ing years,  since  it  will  provide  the  basic 
"core"  of  counselor  training  which  is  so  im- 
portant before  further  specialization  can  be 
achieved.  To  build  on  this  basic  program  of 
counselor  training,  courses  are  being  de- 
veloped now  on  the  "plus  factors"  needed  by 
counselors  to  equip  them  to  work  success- 
fully with  blind  individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  im- 
mediate need  to  prepare  newly  employed 
staff  of  agencies  serving  the  blind.  This  has 
been  partially  met  through  orientation 
courses  made  available  to  all  counselors  and 
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through  special  short-term  courses  for  certain 
counselors,  particularly  those  having  place- 
ment responsibilities  and  those  who  work 
with  blind  persons  in  rural  areas. 

I  was  very  pleased  recently  when  Mr. 
Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  announced  that  all  stu- 
dents entering  their  training  program  next 
fall  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
graduate  courses  in  rehabilitation  at  a  New 
York  college.  This  is  the  kind  of  cooperative 
activity  which  we  feel  is  particularly  vital 
and  which  we  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  encourage. 

The  total  training  program  is  also  aimed 
at  alleviating  other  serious  shortages  which 
impede  the  growth  of  rehabilitation  today. 
Grants  are  being  made  to  enlarge  the  supply 
of  physical  therapists  and  occupational 
therapists,  physicians  in  rehabilitation,  social 
workers,  nurses,  and  other  professions  which 
are  essential  in   the  rehabilitation  process. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  just  ended  on 
June  30th,  99  teaching  grants  were  made  to 
universities  and  other  institutions  to  help 
support  the  expansion  of  their  teaching  fa- 
cilities in  the  various  rehabilitation  profes- 
sions. These  teaching  grants  totalled  well 
over  .$750,000,  with  the  largest  single  group 
of  grants  used  to  develop  facilities  for  train- 
ing counselors.  During  the  same  time,  trainee- 
ship  stipends  were  provided  for  more  than 
400  students  pursuing  advanced  work  in  re- 
habilitation, with  the  largest  share  again  de- 
voted to  sttidents  in  counseling,  of  which 
there  were  200.  In  addition  to  this  degree 
work,  a  large  number  of  training  courses 
were  conducted  on  a  short-term  basis  to  meet 
the  needs  of  State  agencies  and  other  groups 
for  specialized  instruction.  For  these,  40 
teaching  grants  were  made  totaling  more 
than  $100,000,  with  traineeship  grants  pro- 
vided for  over  1,500  short-term  students  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $200,000. 

One  other  major  feature  of  the  1954  legis- 
lation deserves  our  attention  at  this  point. 
I  refer  to  the  expansion  of  rehabilitation 
facilities  in  their  several  forms  and  to  the 
use  made  of  these  facilities  in  enabling  us 
to  do  a  better  job  of  rehabilitation.  In  these 
two  initial  years  under  the  new  laws,  we 
have  been  going  through  a  tooling  up  period, 
during  which  many  States  and  many  agencies 
have  been   engaged   in   studying   their  needs 


for  facilities  and  developing  plans  to  meet 
them.  This  has  required  time,  so  that  only 
a  comparatively  few  center  projects  have 
actually  gotten  under  way.  A  number  of 
small  clinics  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
expansion  grant  program  of  our  own  Act  to 
expand  their  staffs  and  facilities  into  more 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers.  Several 
States  have  acted  under  the  broader  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  482,  the  amended  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  survey  and  construction  act, 
and  have  secured  approval  of  grants  to  build 
new  and  comprehensive  general  rehabilita- 
tion centers. 

Although  rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
blind  may  be  built  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  482,  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  types  of  centers  are  being  developed, 
not  a  single  State  has  filed  an  application  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  center  for  blind  per- 
sons. In  fact,  we  see  only  occasional  signs  of 
active  planning  for  such  centers  from  any 
direction.  This  appears  to  be  a  rather  con- 
tradictory situation,  for  there  apparently  is 
widespread  agreement  that  such  centers 
should  be  a  keystone  in  planning  and  pro- 
viding the  specialized  services  which  so  many 
blind  individuals  need  to  prepare  them  for 
active  and  useful  living. 

Yet  I  find  that  some  States  presently  are 
making  little  or  no  use  of  existing  centers, 
while  in  other  sections  where  centers  are  not 
readily  available,  little  is  being  done  to  es- 
tablish them,  either  on  a  State  or  regional 
basis. 

Because  this  has  been  a  matter  of  direct 
interest  to  me,  we  asked  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  to  give  us  information  on  the 
blind  clients  who  received  services  in  re- 
habilitation centers  during  the  fiscal  year 
1955-  ^e  found  that,  of  the  36  separate  re- 
habilitation agencies  for  the  blind,  only  21 
had  sent  clients  to  a  rehabilitation  center 
that  year.  Altogether,  727  blind  clients  had 
the  benefit  of  center  services.  But  it  is  re- 
vealing to  note  that  nine  States,  comprising 
one-third  of  otir  total  population,  accounted 
for  89  per  cent  of  all  the  blind  persons  sent 
to  rehabilitation  centers  in  1955.  The  re- 
maining States  and  territories,  with  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  people  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  blind  residents,  sent  only  11  per 
cent  of  the  total — and  of  course  this  includes 
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those  several  States  which  did  not  use  the 
rehabilitation  centers  at  all. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  grant 
programs  now  supported  by  the  Federal 
government  can  aid  in  translating  needs  and 
plans  into  the  realities  of  a  good  rehabilita- 
tion center  for  the  blind.  A  splendid  ex- 
ample was  provided  recently  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  for  the  Blind,  which  investi- 
gated needs  in  Minnesota  and  adjacent 
States,  and  drew  up  plans  for  expanding 
their  center  to  meet  the  needs  on  a  regional 
basis.  With  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  $125,000 
from  our  Office,  and  with  the  financial,  or- 
ganizational, and  other  help  of  the  several 
agencies  concerned,  this  project  is  now  well 
under  way  and  by  the  early  part  of  next 
year  expects  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  sizeable  geographical  area. 

This  whole  question  of  developing  and 
using  more  rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
blind  is  one  to  which  this  Association,  with 
its  broad  representation  of  public  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  might  well  concern  itself  more 
intensively. 

We  will  welcome  your  suggestions  for 
moving  forward  in  this  field  and  in  the  many 
other  phases  of  a  complete  approach  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  blind.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  de- 
votes much  of  its  attention  and  resources  to 
the  manifold  problems  of  blindness  and  we 
endeavor  to  look  at  the  total  picture  as  we 
go  about  our  individual  tasks.  As  a  result,  we 
have  learned  that  such  diverse  activities  as 
public  welfare,  scientific  research,  education, 
preventive  medicine,  rehabilitation  and  old- 
age  insurance  all  have  a  common  denomina- 
tor when  we  examine  them  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  person. 

Certainly  a  highlight  in  research  in  recent 
years  was  the  discovery  of  the  basic  cause  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  among  infants.  Here 
again  we  saw  a  dramatic  example  of  many 
talents  at  work  and  many  organizations  will- 
ing to  devote  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  a 
common  goal.  The  work  was  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Eye  Research,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Many  hos- 
pitals joined  in  the  investigation,  with  75 
pediatricians  and  ophthalmologists  collabo- 
rating to  carry  out  the  research.  As  a  result 


of  their  efforts,  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  this  cause  of  blindness  has  been 
nearly  eliminated. 

Other  investigations  now  under  way  stir 
our  imagination.  At  the  National  Institutes, 
exciting  work  is  now  going  on  in  the  use  of 
the  sulphonomides,  cortizone,  and  other  sub- 
stances in  the  treatment  of  granulomatous 
uveitis.  Other  researchers  there  are  making 
progress  in  their  studies  of  a  virus  expected 
to  reveal  new  knowledge  about  trachoma. 

So  in  research,  as  in  so  many  other  phases 
of  our  work,  we  look  to  the  future  for  new 
hope,  new  inspiration  and  new  success.  We 
have  many  plans  in  our  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  which  we  hope  will  bring  a 
harvest  of  progress  during  the  next  few  years. 
Many  of  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  optical  aids  clinics 
which  already  have  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  degree  of  sight  for  many  people.  We 
believe  that  this  work  should  be  encouraged 
and  supported  and  we  are  giving  thought  to 
how  the  resources  of  our  organization  can 
be  used  most  effectively. 

We  can  expect,  also,  to  reap  benefits  in 
the  next  few  years  from  some  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
last  two  years  under  the  new  law.  Mr.  Ay- 
cock,  our  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  both  administra- 
tion and  human  relations  to  secure  workable 
regulations  from  the  Departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  for  the 
new  vending  stand  provisions.  This  pains- 
taking behind-the-scenes  work  will  begin  to 
pay  dividends  in  the  next  few  years  in  the 
fomi  of  more  and  better  stand  locations  and 
higher  income  for  the  operators. 

We  are  looking  forward,  too,  to  steady 
improvement  of  the  work  of  the  State  re- 
habilitation agencies  for  the  blind,  and  to 
our  cooperative  role  with  them.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  voted  a  sizable  increase  in 
funds  for  grants  to  the  State  agencies  this 
year  and  these  have  been  allotted  to  the 
States. 

We  are  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  help, 
to  give  not  only  financial  aid  but  strong 
moral  and  technical  support  and  leadership 
as  well.  These  things  we  have  done  and  will 
do.  But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  you 
if  I  failed  to  make  clear  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  we,  in  a  Federal  agency,  may 
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not  and  should  not  go.  No  amount  of  leader- 
ship from  Washington,  no  amount  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  can  cliange  the  fact  that  a  State 
agency  for  the  blind  will  be  only  as  good  as 
the  officials  and  the  citizens  of  that  State 
want  to  make  it.  If  a  State  decides  to  have  a 
vigorous,  modem  program  of  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  blind,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment stands  ready  to  help  in  many  ways.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  State  is  willing  to  settle 
for  a  totally  inadequate  program  which  pro- 
vides too  little  service  for  too  few  blind 
people,  then  we  must  recognize  the  source 
of  the  difficulty  and  not  expect  the  Federal 
government  to  solve  a  problem  which  has 
its  roots  in  State  and  local  apathy  and  in- 
decision. 

We  might  as  well  be  frank  among  our- 
selves in  assessing  the  development  of  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind  today. 
In  many  States,  we  are  seeing  dynamic 
programs  which  are  a  credit  to  the  States  and 
a  blessing  to  their  blind  citizens.  These  are 
the  States  which  have  made  possible  much 
of  the  wonderful  progress  which  I  have  re- 
ported to  you  today.  In  other  States,  we  see 
a  display  of  lethargy  which  no  Federal 
agency  can  dispel  without  intruding  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  State  and  local  authority. 

This  Association  showed  initiative  and 
understanding  of  this  problem  when  it  took 
steps,  abotit  two  years  ago,  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  operations  of  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  and  to  develop  stand- 
ards for  both  staff  and  service  programs.  We 
all  are  looking  forward  to  the  results  which 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  ex- 
pects to  present  within  the  next  year,  for  this 
is  a  project  which  should  have  profound 
influence  on  the  course  of  our  work  for  many 
years. 

There  are  broad  problems  ahead  which 
every  person  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
the  blind  should  consider  in  his  more  re- 
flective moments.  I  have  mentioned  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia.  While  the  preventive  job 
is  nearly  done,  the  rehabilitation  job  still 
lies  ahead  of  us.  The  first  of  these  ten  thou- 
sand children  have  now  reached  school  age 
and  we  should  ask  whether  adequate  pro- 
visions are  being  made  for  them.  Three  years 
from  now,  nearly  all  will  be  old  enough  for 
school.  By  1965,  a  majority  of  them  will  be 
looking   to  our  educational   institutions   and 


our  industrial  concerns  for  an  opportunity  to 
establish  themselves  in  useful  places  in  life. 
They  will  test  our  rehabilitation  program 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  whole  concept  of 
services  for  the  blind. 

A  discussion  of  this  young  group  raises 
another  important  question:  How  well  are 
we  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  older  blind  person?  There  is  a  ground- 
swell  of  interest  today  in  making  better 
provisions  for  the  older  members  of  our 
communities  and  we  should  be  remiss,  I 
believe,  if  we  did  not  take  steps  to  see  that 
this  interest  is  converted  into  better  services 
for  blind  persons  of  advanced  years. 

And  in  all  these  areas,  we  must  take  a 
look  down  the  far  horizon,  like  a  flyer  pilot- 
ing his  ship,  and  prepare  to  soar  into  in- 
finite space.  I  remember  five  years  ago  in 
this  City  a  breakfast  meeting  at  which  I 
heard  three  provocative  papers  that  broke 
down  the  sound  barriers  of  our  then  well 
established  stereotypes  of  thinking.  Father 
Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Jacob  TenBroek,  and 
Bob  Barnett  each  in  their  own  special  way 
broke  the  old  molds.  I  can  still  remember 
the  excitement  which  stayed  with  me  as  I 
sensed  the  significance  of  the  ideas  that  were 
thrown  out  that  morning.  Some  of  them  took 
hold  and  were  nurtured  to  maturity.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  in  discussing  attitudes 
toward  each  other  since  that  day  and  in 
understanding  the  make-up  of  ourselves  in 
influencing  attitudes. 

A  young  psychiatrist  far  away  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  started  work  with  the  Kansas  Re- 
habilitation Center,  first  in  small  routine 
ways  as  an  individual  therapist;  and  then, 
with  the  profoundly  important  orientation 
of  the  research  worker,  he  came  to  under- 
stand the  elements  of  blindness  not  only  in 
those  afflicted  with  it,  but  the  significance  of 
properly  understanding  it  in  society  as  a 
whole.  In  the  tradition  of  the  organization 
which  assigned  him  to  the  task — the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation — he  came  to  break  new 
ground  and  spread  his  influence  on  our 
thinking.  The  reflection  of  his  work  has  been 
very  evident  in  meetings,  small  and  large, 
for  the  past  several  years.  We  miss  him, 
especially  here  in  Los  Angeles  this  morning, 
where  he  had  come  to  make  his  home  as  a 
physician,  but  as  we  miss  him  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  life  and  for  the  perfection  of  his 
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work  with  us.  In  a  few  years,  he  has  left 
indelibly  with  us  a  sense  of  values  which 
insure  his  immortality  by  his  permanent  in- 
fluence on  all  that  we  do.  Kay  Gruber  said 
it  so  well:  ".  .  .  Lou  Cholden,  explorer  of 
far  and  deep  horizons — a  person  whose 
talents  and  heart-culture  permitted  him  to 
create  and  maintain  a  condition  of  human 
dignity,  comfort,  and  value  in  all  whom  he 
served;  a  person  whose  aggressive  honesty, 
without  hate  or  vindictiveness,  could  ap- 
praise a  situation  and  tell  us  how  much 
seemed  strong  and  important  and  how  much 
seemed  weak  and  trivial  .  .  .  you  set  a  high 
standard  for  us.  Your  solid  imprint  has 
been  made  and  will  place  you  high  upon  the 


international  register  of  those  who  have 
furthered  services  for  people  who  happen  to 
be  blind." 

Thinking  of  Lou  Cholden,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  lines  of  Rabindranath  Tagore: 
"I  thought  that  my  voyage  had  come  to  its 
end  at  the  last  limit  of  my  power, — that  the 
path  before  me  was  closed,  that  provisions 
were  exhausted  and  the  time  come  to  take 
shelter  in   a   silent  obscurity. 

But  I  find  that  thy  will  knows  no  end  in 
me.  And  when  old  words  die  out  on  the 
tongue,  new  melodies  break  forth  from  the 
heart;  and  where  the  old  tracks  are  lost,  new 
country  is  revealed  with  its  wonders." 


IMAGINATION  AND  INGENUITY— THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND 

*  A.  E.  SEPTINELLI 

Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabiliation,  Sacramento,  California 


Spiritually,  practically,  and  psychologically, 
all  of  us,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  counseling,  training, 
and  placing  the  blind,  are  fighting  darkness 
— fighting  misunderstanding  of  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  the  blind. 

Too  often  we  meet  sales  resistance  in  the 
form  of  "it  can't  be  done,"  or  "it's  im- 
possible." 

But  is  it  impossible? 

"You  can't  send  the  human  voice  over  a 
wire,"  said  the  know-it-alls.  Yet  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  did  it. 

"Transmitting  pictures  from  point  to 
point  is  impossible,"  said  the  skeptics.  Yet 
with  a  flick  of  the  switch  of  the  television 
set  you  have  an  image  in  California  emanat- 
ing from  New  York  City. 

With  imagination  and  ingenuity  the  in- 
ventors of  the  past  and  the  present  have 
conquered  the  laws  of  nature  and  brought  to 
civilization  a  better  life.  A  better  life  for  all 
has  meant  a  better  life  for  the  blind. 

If,  therefore,  you  are  willing  to  accept  the 
philosophy  that  it  can  be  done,  regardless  of 
how  impossible  it  seems,  the  problem  is  not 
Where  can  the  blind  work?  or  How  many 
should  be  placed  in  one  department?  or  Can 


Visually  handicapped. 


our  blind  people  do  this  or  that?  or  even  75 
he  too  old  to  work?  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
imagination  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  for  the  blind.  They  know, 
through  experience,  that  there  is  no  occupa- 
tion or  phase  of  an  occupation  which  ex- 
cludes our  blind  people  from  employment. 

Placing  Is  Selling 

Placement,  or  the  art  of  making  place- 
ments, although  technically  surrounded  by 
a  great  many  general  do's  and  don'ts,  is  still 
best  compared  to  selling.  The  sales  process 
is  the  same  as  any  commercial  transaction 
except  that  we  are  selling  people  into  jobs 
instead  of  goods  in  a  tenitory. 

Any  salesman  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  making  the  initial  contact  or 
obtaining  the  initial  interview  with  the 
prospect  is  important.  In  opening  up  op- 
portunities for  industrial  employment,  there 
seem  to  be  many  practices  in  establishing 
that  opening  interview  or  contact.  You  have 
heard  them  all.  Some  like  a  "cold  canvass" 
some  prefer  to  make  the  initial  contact  by 
telephone.  Others  pave  the  way  by  talking 
about  work  opportunities  for  "limited- 
vision  applicants."  The  list  is  endless. 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  "lay  it 
right  on  the  line."  You  are  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  placing  blind  or  partially  blind 
people.  Why  not  say  so?  Employers  will 
resist,  which  is  only  natural.  But  you  both 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  and  the 
sales  resistance  will  accordingly  be  easier  to 
overcome. 

Begin  your  campaign  to  overcome  existing 
resistance  by  approaching  employers  "armed" 
with  photographs  and  testimonial  letters 
from  industrialists  who  have  employed  blind 
workers.  Sales  resistance  will  grow  less  and 
less  and  finally  you  will  be  able  to  go  into 
plants  and  demonstrate  job  performances 
right  on  the  assembly  line.  To  guarantee  the 
training  of  blind  workers,  promise  to  remain 
on  the  job  with  the  workers  and  to  follow 
up  with  supervisory  calls. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  is  essential  to  limit 
the  number  of  blind  persons  in  any  one 
plant.  The  answer  must  be  qualified.  If  you 
are  thinking  of  plants  where  thirty  or  forty 
employees  are  working,  probably  you  had 
better  limit  the  number.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  the  thought  that  one  might  otherwise 
make  a  sheltered  workshop  out  of  the  indus- 
try, but  the  basis  for  the  decision  is  the 
number  of  jobs  an  employee  can  perform. 
In  other  words  can  he  switch  from  job  to 
job  in  the  plant  during  the  slack  season? 
Seniority  steps  in  here  too  and  determines 
who  shall  and  shall  not  work  during  slack 
season. 

If  one  of  the  large  plants  is  involved  such 
as  Lockheed,  Northrop,  Consolidated  for  ex- 
ample, there  need  be  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  blind  persons  employed.  Much  depends 
on  whether  our  workers  are  accepted  for 
their  skills  or  because  they  are  "blind  work- 
ers." We  must  always  remember  we  are  sell- 
ing skills,  but- not  blindness;  employers  will 
buy  the  skills  of  blind  people,  they  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  blind  people  per  se. 

If  our  public  accepts  us  on  the  basis  of 
skills  rather  than  as  blind  workers,  it  is  be- 
cause we  and  we  alone  have  created  that 
attitude  of  mind.  If  they  accept  us  as  blind 
workers,  not  because  of  our  skills,  I  think 
we  have  created  an  illusion.  We  have  set 
ourselves  aside  from  the  normal  workaday 
world  and  then  wonderingly  asked  "How 
come?" 


Does  One  Travel  Alone? 

Another  question  often  arises:  Should  we 
place  a  blind  person  who  cannot  travel 
alone  around  his  community?  He  may  be 
timid  about  crossing  streets  yet  within  a 
work  area  he  is  not  timid  and  can  function 
adequately  in  his  movements  from  place  to 
place  on  his  job. 

Here  in  California  where  many  of  our 
large  plants  are  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  no 
public  transportation  is  available.  Employers 
have  found  they  cannot  secure  normally 
sighted  workers  unless  they  provide  trans- 
portation for  them.  In  fact  right  now  in 
many  sections,  the  "share-the-ride"  plan  still 
exists.  No  wonder  our  rehabilitation  workers 
for  the  blind  felt  that  if  it  was  all  right  for 
normally  sighted  workers  to  be  taken  to  their 
jobs,  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  blind 
persons,  who  could  not  travel  alone,  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  preferable  that  a  blind  person  be 
trained  to  travel  alone;  but  if  he  does  not,  he 
need  not  be  excluded  from  employment.  The 
challenge  may  be  for  him  to  learn  to  travel, 
either  with  a  white  cane  or  with  a  guide  dog. 
There  is  a  place  for  both  those  who  travel 
alone  and  those  who  do  not. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  too,  not  to  point 
out  this  factor  concerning  the  blind  travel- 
ing alone:  normally  sighted  workers  do  not 
travel  alone.  Husbands  and  wives,  friends 
and  new  acquaintances  travel  to  work  to- 
gether. Just  stand  at  the  employees'  entrance 
of  a  factory,  and  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  traveling  alone,  as  a  requisite  to 
employment,  is  a  myth. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  importance  of 
ability  to  travel  alone:  The  placement  coun- 
selor, the  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the 
blind,  must  travel  alone  if  he  is  to  be  success- 
ful. 

From  Client  to  Employee 

There  was  a  time  when  those  in  the  know 
said,  "If  you  want  to  succeed  as  a  placement 
counselor,  place  only  the  best."  This  prin- 
ciple, I  believe,  is  no  longer  applicable.  Old 
cliches  which  once  applied  to  placement 
work  should  be  re-examined  for  accuracy.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  admit  that  we  do  not 
progress.  Although  in  many  cases  it  may  still 
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be  necessary  to  make  your  opening  successes 
in  an  industrial  plant  by  placing  the  best 
you  have,  a  thorough  examination  of  job 
processes  always  brings  forth  jobs  for  the 
average,  too. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  to  illustrate  my  point. 

In  a  southern  California  manufacturing 
company,  the  extra  special  blind  workers 
were  operating  punch  presses  and  drill 
presses,  but  through  the  ingenuity  of  the 
placement  counselor,  three  jobs  were  also 
found  which  any  average  person  could  per- 
foim.  The  question  here  was  not  the  matter 
of  the  employability  of  the  applicant  but  the 
ability  of  the  placement  counselor  to  find 
the  job  which  matched  the  available  skill 
of  the  applicant. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  because  we  must 
stop  thinking  of  placing  our  "super  specials" 
only.  We  must  place  our  l)lind  people  on 
the  basis  of  their  skills,  not  what  we  think 
their  skills  should  be. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  study  our  achievements  in 
California  for  the  three  year  period,  July 
1952  through  June  30,  1955.  During  this 
period  five  blind  rehabilitation  counselors 
rehabilitated  ^33  blind  persons  or  an  average 
of  46  per  counselor.  For  the  same  three  year 
period  117  blind  people  were  placed  by  our 
normally  sighted  counselors.  This  makes  a 
total  of  350  blind  people  rehabilitated  or  an 
average  of  1 1 7  a  year. 

Let's  Have  a  Snack 

We  found  that  inplant  feeding  facilities  is 
a  usual  and  growing  practice  on  the  part  of 
large  employers.  It  was  determined  that  em- 
ployee morale  had  been  improved,  absentee- 
ism was  cut  down  and  production  had  been 
increased.  Therefore,  we  felt  that  the  growth 
of  our  vending  stand  program  should  follow 
the  popular  trend  to  be  up-to-date. 

In  June  of  1948  we  had  but  60  vending 
stands  of  the  popular  type,  vending  candy 
and  tobacco  products,  newspapers,  magazines, 
picture  postcards,  etc.  We  re-examined  our 
state  act  with  imagination  and  ingenuity.  We 
re-evaluated  the  section  which  listed  the 
items  to  be  vended  from  a  vending  stand. 
We  also  observed  the  section  of  the  state 
act  which  stated  that  the  Director  of  Finance 
may  construct  and  install  or  permit  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  vending  stands 


for  the  operation  by  licensed  blind  persons 
and  that  counties  and  cities  may  follow  suit. 

We  interpreted  in  the  first  section  "... 
and  such  other  articles  as  are  approved  by 
the  l)ureau  and  Iiy  the  person,  governing 
board.  ..."  to  mean  the  selling  of  foodstufls 
in  snack  bars  and  cafeterias.  We  interpreted 
the  next  section  to  mean  that  if  the  Director 
of  Finance  had  the  authority  to  construct 
and  permit  the  construction  of  vending 
stands,  it  would  be  better  to  go  into  a  part- 
nership financially  since  there  were  not 
enough  funds  for  the  construction  of  snack 
bars  and  cafeterias  from  state-federal  re- 
haljilitation  funds. 

Our  first  endeavor  in  the  food  business 
was  in  the  San  Diego  county  courthouse. 
We  found,  of  course,  that  too  much  imagi- 
nation and  ingenuity  always  brings  to  the 
front  not  only  the  skeptics,  but  also  resist- 
ance. Let  a  blind  person  earn  a  few  dollars 
a  month  and  your  competition  pats  him  on 
the  back  and  says,  "You  are  doing  a  fine 
work;  I  could  not  do  as  well  if  I  were  in 
your  position."  But  let  the  blind  person 
start  earning  on  a  competitive  basis  where 
it  begins  to  pinch  the  shoe  of  competition 
and  the  poor  blind  person  is  no  longer  a 
"poor  blind  person"  doing  well,  he  is  doing 
too  well.  Those  who  resisted  our  program 
sought  an  Attorney  General's  decision.  This 
decision  dated  March,  1950,  stipulated  that 
while  it  was  mandatory  on  the  part  of  the 
county  to  permit  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  license  blind  people  in 
vending  stands,  the  county  could  establish  a 
snack  bar  to  be  operated  either  by  the 
county  or  a  lessee. 

It  seemed  wise  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  re- 
treating two  steps  to  advance  three  steps 
later.  Therefore  we  concentrated  our  efforts 
on  the  state  level  and  since  we  had  the  good 
will  of  the  Director  of  Finances  we  concen- 
trated on  all  new  state  buildings.  Here  our 
job  was  simple,  thousands  of  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  specific  locations  out  of 
construction  funds  and  the  federal-state  of- 
ficial funds  acted  as  supplementary  funds  to 
purchase  some  equipment.  The  result  was 
that  in  Sacramento  we  acquired  practically 
all  of  the  state  buildings  of  substantial  size 
and  equipped  them  with  cafeterias  or  snack 
bars  licensed  to  and  operated  by  blind 
people.   Here  again   the  competition  became 
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exceedingly  active  and  our  right  to  establish 
snack  bars  and  cafeterias  was  contested.  The 
Attorney  General,  in  reviewing  the  case,  gave 
a  decision  on  May  7,  1953  which  reversed 
the  previous  decision  of  March,  1950  and 
stated  that  the  construction  and  installation 
of  snack  bars  and  cafeterias  was  well  within 
the  scope  of  the  state  act. 

This  seemed  like  a  total  victory  by  those 
of  us  who  were  interested  in  expanding  the 
vending  stand  program  into  snack  bars  and 
cafeterias.  However,  before  the  legislature 
adjourned  in  1953  they  inserted  in  the 
budget  act  the  following  statement:  "No 
monies  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be 
used  to  purchase  equipment  or  supplies  for 
employee  cafeterias  or  for  the  cafeteria  type 
blind  vending  stands  where  hot  meals  are 
served,  in  any  state  office  building,  unless 
such  cafeteria  or  vending  stand  has  pre- 
viously been  established  or  the  amount 
therefor  is  expressly  authorized  by  a  schedule 
in  this  act." 

Temporarily  this  rebuff  curtailed  our  ex- 
pansion but  again  with  imagination  and  in- 
genuity the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  proceeded  to  develop  indus- 
trial snack  bars  and  cafeterias.  Industry  had 
no  objection  to  investing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  cafeteria  equip- 
ment and  then  permitting  us  to  amplify  the 
basic  equipment  with  our  limited  official 
state- federal  funds.  By  1955,  in  a  short  period 
of  two  years  we  had  approximately  30  such 
industrial  food  services  licensed  to  blind 
people.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1955 
the     Director     of     Finance     established     the 


principle,  based  on  the  testimony  presented 
of  our  industrial  cafeteria  program,  that  all 
snack  bars  in  state  buildings  would  auto- 
matically go  to  blind  people  licensed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  was 
not  difficult,  once  the  Director  of  Finance 
established  this  principle  for  counties  and 
cities  of  California  to  follow  suit. 

We  now  have  in  California  164  locations 
distributed  as  follows:  43  locations  in  fed- 
eral buildings,  48  in  private  industrial  plants, 
45  in  state  buildings,  22  in  county  buildings 
and  6  in  city  buildings.  Of  this  total  82  are 
food  services. 

In  conclusion,  any  law  is  as  good  as  the 
people  who  apply  it.  It  may  be  construed  so 
literally  that  progress  is  slow.  It  may  be 
interpreted  so  liberally  that  problems  arise 
administratively.  When  I  approached  a  prob- 
lem myopically,  playing  the  cards  "too  close 
to  my  chest"  as  it  were,  or  when  the  ap- 
proach was  hyperopic  looking  too  far  to 
the  future  and  not  observing  the  immediate, 
there  was  always  the  guidance  and  counsel 
of  my  chief  "Doctor"  Andrew  Marrin,  to 
restore  my  vision  to  20/20.  He  is  never  too 
busy  to  discuss  policies  and  administration 
and  never  shirks  from  examining  new  ideas 
to  better  the  employment  potential  of  the 
blind.  Then  too.  Dr.  Herbert  Stolz,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Chief  of  Special  Schools  and  Services  has 
tirelessly  given  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
expand  programs  for  the  blind.  It  is  with 
the  cooperation  and  inspiration  of  such  men 
as  these  that  the  work  for  the  blind  has 
risen  to  its  present  high  level  in  California. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS— 
A  SPECIALIZED  SERVICE 

*  STANLEY  WARTENBERG,  Employment  Director 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Introduction 

That  fiifty-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial power  is  vested  in  seven  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence. It  is  the  result  of  keen  foresight  and 
planning    and,    most    important    of    all,    to 


Visually  handicapped. 


quote  Churchill, — "Blood,  sweat  and  tears." 
The  right  to  work  and  earn  has  been  the 
American  tradition  since  the  first  axe  was 
laid  to  a  tree  and  the  first  American  furrow 
was  plowed.  We  repeat, — this  nation  as  we 
know  it  today  is  no  mere  coincidence.  With 
the  social  advances  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  work  and  earn 
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has  become  an  even  greater  factor  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Now  let  us  examine  briefly 
how  the  blind  fare  under  this  philosophy.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  some 
blind  people  have  been  able  to  find  their 
places  in  the  world  and  society  through  sheer 
force  of  personality  or  by  lifting  themselves 
by  their  very  bootstraps.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  blind  people  never  had  a  chance  to 
train  for  a  job,  but  even  if  they  had  been 
trained,  they  would  not  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ability  on  the  job.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  nation's  history.  World 
War  II  created  a  real  labor  shortage,  and, 
although  we  regret  that  such  a  catastrophe 
was  necessary  to  command  the  labor  of  the 
blind,  we  are  proud  of  their  employment 
record  that  was  established  during  those 
hectic  days  and  which  has  continued  in 
many  instances  since  then. 

It  became  apparent  at  an  early  stage  that 
"No  one  philosophy"  (to  quote  our  worthy 
president,  Joseph  Clunk,  at  a  recent  forum 
held  at  The  Lighthouse  of  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind),  was  adequate  to 
cover  all  facets  of  the  employment  problem. 
A  variety  of  training,  a  variation  in  the  de- 
grees of  training,  advanced  methods,  and  all 
thoroughness  was  and  is  the  key-note  to  suc- 
cessful placement.  The  independence  of  the 
client  must  be  developed  so  that  he  will  fit 
into  the  seeing  world,  for  the  blind  person 
will  receive  reactions  from  fellow-workers  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
presents  himself.  A  considerable  elasticity 
and  versatility  of  operation  should  be  de- 
veloped in  the  client.  Where  indicated,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  client  must  be  trained 
along  specific  lines.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
above  all,  however,  that  the  individual 
should  be  considered  as  such,  that  his  prob- 
lems and  their  remedy  alone  are  the  concern 
of  the  training  agency,  and  that  there  is  no 
mass  production  solution  to  his  problems. 

Traifimg 

In  order  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
placement,  a  broad  program  of  training  must 
be  inaugurated.  This  must  have  variety  and 
elasticity  to  provide  for  the  adolescent,  the 
middle  aged  and  even  the  aging  person  with 
a  few  more  years  of  productive  work  before 
retirement.   As   in   any  other  area  of  multi- 


service work  for  the  blind,  our  first  consider- 
ation is  case  finding.  Here  as  in  all  phases  of 
such  iDrograms,  we  depend  on  social  workers 
and  home  teachers.  There  are  also  many 
other  channels  through  which  prospective 
trainees  may  come  to  our  attention  such  as 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  hos- 
pitals, service  clubs,  friends  and  families,  and 
publicity  through  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television.  New  cases  may  be  either 
those  who  are  newly  blinded  or  those  who 
have  been  blind  for  some  time  and  have 
acquired  some  adjustment  to  blindness.  Here 
we  depend  heavily  upon  the  home  teacher 
to  assist  us  in  both  case  finding  and  initial 
preparation.  Perhaps  the  individual  requires 
a  period  of  training  in  the  home  in  personal 
adjustment  and  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  routine 
of  tasks.  The  next  step  will  be  making  the 
transition  from  the  home  to  group  training 
at  the  center.  If  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  day  center,  a  system  of  transportation  be- 
comes most  important.  This  may  be  paid 
for  by  the  training  center  or  it  may  be  pro- 
vided through  service  organizations  such  as 
Red  Cross,  Lions  Clubs,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  considering  a  residential 
center,  the  transportation  factor  may  not 
obtain. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  start  the  real 
business  of  vocational  training.  The  first 
consideration,  as  in  any  competent  program 
of  work  for  the  blind,  should  be  physical 
restoration,  which  after  all  is  the  most  effec- 
tive rehabilitation.  When  it  is  certain  that 
the  individual's  health  and  vision,  if  any, 
has  been  improved  to  its  highest  possible 
extent  thiough  various  types  of  glasses,  low 
vision  lenses  or  prisms  (microscopic  or  tele- 
scopic), he  may  be  psychologically  appraised 
in  a  vocational  guidance  aptitude  testing 
clinic.  The  purpose  here  is  to  ascertain  his 
ability  to  learn,  whether  he  is  best  qualified 
for  the  professions,  business  or  industrial 
employment,  and  wherein  his  interests  lie. 
As  the  test  results  will  indicate  the  direction 
of  vocational  planning,  it  is  wise  to  sub- 
stantiate them  through  a  period  of  training- 
evaluation.  Varieties  of  simple  operations  are 
emnloved  to  determine  the  individual's 
strength  and/or  weakness  and  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  psychological  appraisal.  Special 
jobs  can  be  set  up  for  this  purpose,  and  after 
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some  experience,  the  counselor  will  be  able 
to  determine  the  client's  abilities  by  compari- 
son with  previously  established  norms.  Some 
of  the  tasks  in  common  use  in  such  an  evalu- 
ation program  are  leatherwork,  basketry, 
woodwork,  iron  work,  ceramics,  non-commer- 
cial assembly  and  commercial  assembly.  The 
latter  may  be  obtained  from  an  occupational 
department  or  sheltered  shop  or  even  as 
subcontract  work  from  outside  industry. 
While  this  training-evaluation  is  in  process, 
general  overall  adjustment  to  blindness 
should  be  undertaken.  This  includes  cane 
travel  technique,  Braille,  telephone  dialing, 
and  personal  adjustment  to  help  with  groom- 
ing, poise  and  proper  office  conduct.  After 
these  preliminary  steps  have  been  thoroughly 
covered,  skills  mastered,  and  dexterity 
demonstrated,  further  counseling  in  con- 
junction with  the  client  will  assist  him  in 
refining  his  objective  in  the  selection  of  a 
specific  vocation. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  this  program  must 
be  elastic  so  as  to  give  additional  hours  of 
training  to  slower  students,  but  at  the  same 
time  those  showing  a  great  deal  of  deter- 
mination and  drive  must  not  be  retarded  to 
the  point  of  discouragement.  If  the  indvid- 
ual  has  been  assisted  in  selecting  outside  in- 
dustry as  his  vocational  objective,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  train  him  to  the 
highest  degree  of  proficiency  in  that  area. 
Perhaps  he  should  be  placed  in  an  advanced 
training  program  with  a  variety  of  ma- 
chinery that  would  simulate  the  manufactur- 
ing process  in  which  he  is  to  be  engaged. 
In  the  modern  sheltered  shop  there  are  many 
operations  very  similar  to  those  required  in 
outside  industry,  so  perhaps  the  trainee 
might  be  placed  in  the  shop  for  the  necessary 
period.  This  program  has  the  advantage  of 
regular  hours  which  will  build  up  the  in- 
dividual's work  tolerance  to  that  required 
on  his  contemplated  job.  There  are  avail- 
able materials  in  the  shop,  which  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  in  a  purely  training  setup. 
Also,  the  prospective  worker  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  relate  himself  to  fellow  work- 
ers and  supervisors  so  that  he  will  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of 
employment  in  industry.  We  have  found  it 
advantageous  in  some  instances  to  transpose 
the  actual  operation  on  which  the  applicant 
will   be   employed   from    the  outside  factory 


to  our  training  center,  where  time  can  be 
taken  to  completely  familiarize  the  candidate 
with  the  job  to  be  done.  Also,  if  possible, 
enough  materials  should  be  obtained  so  that 
a  production  schedule  can  be  developed. 
When  the  prospective  worker  has  mastered 
the  operation  on  which  he  will  be  employed, 
or  when  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to 
perform  positively,  he  will  be  inducted  on 
the  proposed  job  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  details.  The  subject  of  placement  ^ 
will  be  given  further  treatment  in  our  next 
section. 

Now  let  us  think  in  terms  of  another 
phase  of  training, — a  specialized  service. 
Transcribing  typing  has  received  recognition 
and  wide  acceptance  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  employing  blind  work- 
ers. As  a  result,  commercial  schools  have 
been  requested  to  accept  blind  trainees,  and 
some  specialized  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing have  been  set  up  by  organizations  for 
the  blind.  Unlike  the  copy  typist,  the  tran- 
scriber must  be  an  unusually  good  speller. 
Since  she  is  blind  and  cannot  make  her  own 
corrections,  she  must  type  with  unusual  ac- 
curacy. Since  she  is  working  in  an  office 
situation,  she  must  be  personable,  and  if  she 
is  to  receive  the  assistance  and  small  favors 
that  most  blind  people  require  in  their  daily 
currictila,  she  must  relate  herself  well  to  her 
fellow  employees.  These  and  other  qualities 
must  be  stressed  in  her  general  counseling  as 
well  as  training  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter, 
transcribing  machine,  punctuation,  business 
forms  and  an  overall  knowledge  of  office 
procedure.  In  New  York  City  alone  we  know 
of  one  hundred  blind  typists  employed  with 
insurance  companies,  publishers,  business 
concerns,  Civil  Service,  and  until  recently 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  starting 
wage  ranges  from  I45.00  to  $60,000  a  week, 
and  there  are  operators  receiving  over  $90.00 
a  week. 

Now  let's  consider  another  form  of  train- 
ing,— "a  specialized  service,"  in  the  news- 
stand and  concession  area.  Here  the  trainee, 
after  testing,  training,  evaluation  and  coun- 
seling, is  placed  on  a  going  concession  or 
newsstand  which  has  been  approved  as  a 
training  facility.  He  is  familiarized  with  the 
handling  of  merchandise  as  well  as  with  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Such  matters  as  how  to  ad- 
dress the  public,  keep  books,  pay  taxes,  and 
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handle  physical  details  about  the  stand,  such 
as  opening  and  closing,  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing, the  very  important  display  of  merchan- 
dise and  many  other  functions  are  covered 
in  the  training  process.  After  one  to  three 
months,  the  trainee  is  left  alone  at  the  stand 
to  operate  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He 
is  then  ready  for  placement  and  can  step  into 
a  new  situation  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

Training  is  a  specialized  service  even 
though  the  worker  will  be  employed  in  a 
variety  of  jobs  such  as  messenger,  stock  or 
shipping  clerk,  delivery  boy,  kitchen  worker, 
domestic,  handyman  and  many  others.  Good 
work  habits  can  be  instilled  in  the  individual 
as  a  result  of  formal  training,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  strengths  and  potentialities  for 
such  jobs  can  be  evaluated. 

Certainly  other  forms  of  vocational  train- 
ing,— "specialized  services,"  are  found  in  the 
fields  of  massage,  piano  tuning,  insurance, 
music,  sales,  shoe  repair  and  mechanical 
trades.  These  and  other  vocations,  while 
perhaps  not  taught  in  a  training  center  for 
the  blind,  can  be  worked  out  with  commer- 
cial schools  or  universities  having  such  de- 
partments. The  training  center  for  the  blind, 
such  as  our  New  York  Lighthouse,  will  pro- 
vide volunteer  reading  service,  travel  tech- 
niques, residential  facilities,  assistance  in 
solving  social  problems  which  may  arise,  and 
financial  loans  and  grants.  Later  the  Associa- 
tion's placement  department  will  be  brought 
into  focus  in  finding  an  outlet  for  the 
trainee's  accomplishments. 

There  are  still  other  specialized  services 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  potentially 
employable — for  instance,  the  granting  of 
scholarships,  full  or  part,  to  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  studying  for  social  work 
or  other  professions.  Such  students  may  re- 
quire vocational  counseling  so  that  their 
studies  will  be  most  effectively  directed.  Stu- 
dents in  these  areas  require  much  reading, 
so  that  a  reading  service,  (paid  or  vounteer), 
has  inestimable  value.  Assistance  in  typing 
and  preparing  college  term  papers  is  also 
necessary.  Certainly  blind  students  need  help 
in  obtaining  suitable  residential  facilities, 
and  after  a  day  in  lecture  halls  and  labora- 
tories, they  seek  recreational  outlets.  These 
and  many  other  services  may  most  ad- 
vantageously be  arranged  by  the  large  multi- 
service organization. 


Plncetnent 

Now  let  us  focus  our  attention  on  the  meat 
of  our  problem,  for  which  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  many  hours  of  time  and  effort  have 
been  spent — "Vocational  Placement,  a  Spe- 
cialized Service."  Here  again  we  quote  Joseph 
Clunk — "No  one  philosophy"  can  meet  all 
of  the  needs  of  placement,  and  the  problem 
must  be  approached  with  a  broad  concept 
as  to  types  of  work,  business  concerns  that 
may  provide  those  opportunities,  and  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  job  may  be  se- 
cured. Those  clients  completing  our  training 
course  may  range  from  a  part-time  occupa- 
tional status  to  workers  prepared  for  shel- 
tered shops,  stands,  outside  industrial  em- 
ployment in  competition  with  the  seeing, 
clerical  work,  semi-professional  or  profes- 
sional employment,  business  or  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  our  placement  program 
must  be  geared  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  de- 
mands. Our  program  must  be  elastic  and 
dynamic.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  dogmatic 
about  what  blind  people  should  or  should 
not  do.  The  client's  choice  must  be  given 
careful  thought  and  consideration  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practicality,  but  his  personal 
interest  must  be  paramount.  We  will  not 
attempt  here  to  give  our  opinions  as  to 
whether  or  not  blind  people  should  work  in 
sheltered  shops.  Our  experience  shows  that 
there  are  certain  people  with  physical  or 
psychological  limitations  whose  best  interests 
are  served  in  such  an  establishment  and 
who,  in  fact,  do  become  well  paid  earners 
with  certain  aids  developed  especially  for  the 
blind.  On  the  other  hand,  other  blind  people 
receive  a  great  deal  of  motivation  and  in- 
spiration merely  by  being  in  competition 
with  the  seeing.  We  will  not  attempt  to  tell 
you  that  only  one  blind  person  should  be 
employed  in  a  company  or  a  department  of 
a  company.  In  our  experience  we  can  cite 
examples  where  two  or  more  blind  people  in 
a  department  were  very  successful.  However, 
our  fear  of  setting  up  a  little  sheltered  shop 
within  an  industry  may  be  real  unless  the 
work  is  particularly  adapted  to  blind  people. 
For  instance,  as  many  as  thirty-four  blind 
people  were  successfully  employed  with  one 
photographic  film  processing  company.  In 
the  case  of  stands  we  know  the  tendency  is 
towards    central    management,    but   we   have 
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found  in  New  York  City  that  with  proper 
screening,  training,  evaluation  and  careful 
selective  placement,  an  independent  program 
works  out  extremely  well.  A  small  staff  can 
place  and  supervise  a  great  number  of  stands. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  the  old 
American  tradition,  as  proven  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Virginia  common  storehouse, — 
wherein  each  man  will  secure  the  greatest 
production  when  tillirig  his  own  soil, — has 
not  carried  over  to  the  modern  business 
worldji  We  believe  a  competent  dealer  will 
realize  his  greatest  productivity  when  his 
name  is  on  the  pay  check.  In  this  and  all 
other  endeavors  we  feel  that  decisions  as  to 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  place- 
ments will  be  arranged  should  be  within  the 
province  of  the  placement  agent,  keeping  at 
all  times  the  best  interests  of  the  client  as 
his  foremost  consideration. 

Let  us  give  our  attention  for  a  moment  to 
the  matter  of  followup.  We  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  induct  new  applicants  in  the 
regularly  accepted  fashion,  giving  the  blind 
person  all  the  instruction  in  his  job  and 
orientation  about  the  premises  that  may  be 
indicated,  and  staying  with  him  until  he  is 
completely  on  his  own.  This  may  be  an  hour 
or  several  days,  but  he  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  without  difficulty  when  he  is  re- 
leased. Followup  should  be  as  indicated, — 
daily,  twice  a  week  and  gradually  dropping 
off  in  frequency.  He  is  instructed  to  contact 
us  at  any  time  between  visits  should  a  seri- 
ous problem  arise.  We  strongly  believe  in 
developing  a  feeling  of  independence  and 
self  reliance  in  the  individual.  In  this  way 
he  is  able  to  handle  any  minor  problems 
that  may  arise.  He  likewise  will  have  greater 
respect  for  his  job  and  his  employer  when 
he  knows  their  attitudes  to  him  will  be  gov- 
erned by  his  conduct  on  the  job.  He  must 
live  up  completely  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  concern  and  understand  that  he 
is  their  employee, — not  ours.  After  the  orien- 
tation period,  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide 
whether  they  will  keep  him  or  discharge 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  always  will- 
ing to  step  in  and  assist  in  any  manner  re- 
quired, even  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
discharging  an  unsatisfactory  employee,  in 
which  case  we  would  hope  to  make  a  proper 
replacement. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  question 


of  just  how  you  go  about  getting  a  job.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  placement  agent 
knocking  on  doors,  the  grape-vine  network  of 
introductions  to  top  officials,  and  publicity 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television.  Contacts  with  the  policy  making 
body  can  be  established  through  our  various 
boards  of  directors,  our  men's  and  women's 
committees,  and  service  clubs  such  as  the 
Lions,  the  Masons  and  other  fraternal  or- 
ganizations. Employment  committees  can  be 
formed  of  local  businessmen.  They  can  be 
asked  at  a  meeting  to  allocate  jobs  for  blind 
workers,  or  if  time  is  required  to  study  the 
problem,  they  may  be  given  job  request 
blanks  for  further  reference,  to  be  mailed 
in  later.  Such  a  committee  can  be  very  well 
combined  with  organizational  fund  raising, 
and  the  request  for  jobs  can  supersede  the 
request  for  funds. 

Selling  of  blind  labor  must  be  positive,  for 
we  must  convince  policy  makers  to  accept 
what  the  uninitiated  consider  an  unwanted 
commodity, — blind  labor.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  blind  workers  may  provide  a 
source  of  valuable  labor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  continuity,  conscientiousness  and 
perseverence.  Also,  in  many  instances  the 
blind  have  served  as  an  inspiration  to  sighted 
workers.  The  days  of  the  blind  mattress 
maker  or  caner  have  in  a  large  degree  passed, 
but  in  a  few  instances  we  still  find  these  old- 
time  industries  serving  well  the  employment 
interests  of  a  few  blind  people,  and  wher- 
ever we  find  a  method  of  gainful  employ- 
ment, it  must  not  be  overlooked  or  dis- 
paraged. Otherwise  there  would  be  some 
blind  people  who  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working.  Today  we  find  blind 
people  who  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
working.  Today  we  find  blind  people  in  in- 
dustrial, clerical  and  professional  as  well  as 
manual  types  of  employment.  Also,  we  find 
bliiid  people  invading  the  radio,  television, 
recording  and  entertainment  industries. 
Many  are  self  placed  through  the  assistance 
of  counseling  and  the  utilization  of  their 
own  contacts. 

We  pause  here  to  say  another  word  on 
behalf  of  the  sheltered  shop.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  shops  should  not  be  encouraged 
as  long  as  they  can  employ  blind  people 
who  cannot  be  employed  in  industry,  and 
as  long  as  the  sheltered  shop  pays  a  reason- 
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able  wage  and  does  not  tax  the  contributor 
excessively.  If  various  sects  and  classifications 
of  industry  have  guilds  and  unions,  why 
shouldn't  a  group  of  blind  people  be  per- 
mitted to  work  together  as  long  as  it  is  for 
their  mutual  benefit?  In  order  to  give  shel- 
tered shop  employees  every  opportunity  to 
advance  themselves,  they  should,  of  course, 
be  encouraged  to  try  out  their  talents  in  out- 
side industry.  A  ninety  day  trial  period 
should  be  allowed,  during  which  they  can 
return  to  the  same  job  and  receive  their 
same  seniority  rights  and  other  benefits,  if 
they  should  fail.  The  right  of  immediate  re- 
employment in  the  shop,  not  necessarily  at 
the  same  job  but  with  fringe  benefits,  should 
carry  over  to  a  year. 

For  the  aged  and  infirm  and  those  in- 
capable of  sheltered  shop  employment,  occu- 
pational divisions  can  be  set  up  to  serve  the 
interests  of  such  workers,  for  here  at  least  we 
know  of  many  instances  where  limited  hours 
and  less  complicated  job  operations  have 
stimulated  the  worker  to  raise  himself  to  a 
higher  level  of  employment.  For  those  who 
are  unable  to  get  to  a  work  center  because 
of  distance  or  travel  difficulties  or  inability 
to  learn  to  travel,  we  would  encourage  the 
development  of  homework  distributed  by  an 
agency,  or  homework  on  a  self  employed 
basis.  To  quote  Dr.  Richard  Slayton  French 
in  his  book,  FROM  HOMER  TO  HELEN 
KELLER,  "Employment  should  be  also  given 
to  those  who  cannot  be  rendered  self- 
supporting  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the 
monotony  of  their  existence  and  lessening 
the  burden  upon  their  relatives  and  friends." 
Any  job,  whether  occupational,  sheltered 
shop  or  even  outside  industrial,  can  serve  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  advanced  posi- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  in  keeping  with  our 
philosophy  of  always  seeking  progress. 

If  we  take  time  to  look  around  us  in  order 
to  appraise  the  accomplishments  of  the  blind, 
we  will  find  them  doing  outstanding  jobs  in 
many  areas.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  there 
are  several  blind  headliners  in  the  field  of 
popular  music  with  recording  sales  in  the 
millions;  we  know  of  blind  businessmen  who 
have  established  successful  enterprises;  we 
know  of  those  who  are  renowned  for  their 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  physics  and  electronics;  you  will  find 
the  stamp  of  success  among  blind  persons  in 


the  professions, — law,  medicine,  education, 
social  welfare  and  rehabilitation.  We  have 
found  it  a  most  difficult  process  trying  to 
reduce  the  accomplishments  of  the  blind  to 
twenty  occupations.  We  have  found  the  em- 
ployment record  of  the  blind  to  be  far  reach- 
ing and  inspiring.  We  can  be  of  service  to 
the  blind  businessman  with  the  right  type 
of  encouragement  and  advice.  We  can  assist 
him  in  securing  information  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  pertinent  to  his  business, 
whether  it  is  national  in  character  or  merely 
local.  We  can  be  of  service  to  the  blind  client 
through  developing  his  independence,  in- 
itiative, imagination  and  resourcefulness. 
These  qualities  are  essential  whether  he  is 
a  businessman  or  a  worker,  for  we  not  only 
want  to  stimulate  and  aid  blind  people  who 
can  rise  to  higher  types  of  employment,  but 
we  should  also  be  interested  in  the  little 
people, — the  corner  newstand  dealer,  the 
rooming  house  operator,  the  man  operating 
a  cabinet  shop,  or  any  other  of  that  great 
variety  of  occupations  that  blind  people's 
previous  experience  and  background  enable 
them  to  undertake.  When  the  blind  person 
lirings  home  a  regular  pay  check,  and  can 
provide  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  ful- 
fills the  truest  meaning  of  the  term  "re- 
habilitation." The  responsibility  of  his  con- 
tinued employment  should  assume  the  form 
of  a  partnership.  It  is  partly  our  responsi- 
bility to  train,  counsel  and  assist  him  in 
choosing  and  staying  with  a  sound  vocational 
objective.  It  is  partly  his  duty  to  remember 
his  responsibility  to  blind  people  in  general 
in  putting  his  best  foot  forward,  for  he  is 
the  true  disciple  for  the  employment  of  blind 
people.  Confuscius  say,  "One  picture  worth 
ten  thousand  words."  We  say,  "One  com- 
petent blind  person  satisfactorily  placed  and 
working  is  worth  and  justifies  all  the  tremen- 
dous effort  necessary  for  this  accomplish- 
ment." In  looking  to  the  future  of  the  blind 
employee  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
automation,  atomic  poWer  and  nuclear 
energy,  we  again  feel  our  responsibility  to 
show  the  necessary  leadership  as  workers  for 
the  blind  in  directing  the  client  to  those 
phases  of  technology  in  which  he  can  be 
made  to  function  effectively.  The  blind 
man's  positive  commodities  of  intelligence, 
memory,  power  of  decision  and  manual 
ability   plus    his    alertness,   perseverence   and 
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desire  for  continued  employment  make  him 
an  integral  part  of  the  machine  age. 

We  cannot  close  without  feeling  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  to  us  as  planners  and 
trainers  and  to  the  blind  themselves,  who  we 
know,  in  the  last  analysis,  will  not  be  found 


lacking.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  blind 
workers  in  all  areas  are  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  our  nation's  economy,  and  historians 
will  recognize  this  as  the  century  in  which 
individuals  the  world  over  learned  to  live 
with  their  handicaps. 


A  SPECIALIZED  ADJUSTMENT  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 

DR.  WILLIAM  M.  CANNON,  Staff  Psychologist, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  basic  ideas  which  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press at  this  time  will  refer  to  two  facts 
which  are  an  inescapable  part  of  today's 
complete  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind.  One  of  these  is  the  requirement  for 
specialization  in  this  work  and  hence  what 
might  be  called  a  doctrine  of  specialization 
and  the  other  is  an  entity  known  as  a  Re- 
habilitation Center  or  Adjustment  Center 
for  the  Blind.  Both  of  these  facts  belong, 
indeed,  to  different  analytical  levels  in  the 
hierarchy  of  facts,  but  nevertheless  are  in- 
separable, and  have  grown  out  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  recognizes  the  necessity — 
which  even  demands  the  necessity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  specialized  problems  of  blind- 
ness in  a  specialized  manner.  The  term  spe- 
cialization by  its  own  definition  entails  the 
use  of  peculiar  and  unique  techniques  to 
handle  problems  which  are  relatively  circum- 
scribed with  respect  to  their  origin,  their 
existing  nature,  and  their  solution.  So  put- 
ting these  two  facts  together  we  have  a  spe- 
cialized Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind: 
a  system  of  techniques  which  is  recognized 
almost  universally  in  America  and  in  Britain 
as  the  very  finest  tool  known  today  for  af- 
fecting a  state  of  good  psycho-social  adjust- 
ment in  the  evolving  processes  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

To  make  the  philosophical  picture  com- 
plete the  concept  of  a  Specialized  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  which  we  have  worked  so  hard 
to  circumscribe  must  immediately  be  re- 
expanded  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  here 
in  order  to  recognize  the  dynamic  features 
of  such  a  Center. 

In  introducing  the  concept  of  dynamics 
into  our  analysis  we  must  recognize  that 
there  exist  various  levels  at  which  analysis 
can   be   made.   Whereas   the  concept  of  spe- 


cialization entails  restrictedness,  the  concept 
of  dynamics  defers  to  ever  changing  and  far- 
reaching  vectors  of  force  and  interplay 
within  and  between  wholes  and  their  parts. 
The  concept  of  specialization  rises  out  of 
analysis  which  is  placed  in  a  philosophical 
hierarchy  by  the  need  to  deal  with  peculiar 
and  unique  events;  whereas  the  concept  of 
dynamics  refers  to  the  practical  necessity  of 
dealing  with  these  peculiar  and  unique 
events,  namely,  blindness  and  the  psycho- 
social halo  of  concomitant  factors,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  utilize  in  the  broadest  sense  all  of 
the  techniques  of  the  social  and  exact 
sciences.  So  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
two  apparently  opposed  ideologies,  that  of 
specialization  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
dynamic  resourcefulness  on  the  other,  are  in 
no  way  incompatible  but  represent  an  ideal 
state  of  affairs  which  has  brought  Rehabili- 
tation Centers  for  the  Blind  into  critical 
focus  and  hence  into  a  position  of  credence 
heretofore  unprecedented. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  how  Rehabili- 
tation Centers  for  the  Blind  began,  nor  can 
even  the  most  exacting  historical  research 
enable  us  to  point  our  finger  and  say,  "Here 
was  the  first  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind."  The  reason  for  this  uncertainty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  blind  persons 
and  the  difficulties  confronted  in  their  train- 
ing and  employment  were  recognized  broadly 
and  from  these  recognitions  there  began  to 
emerge  various  forms  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  the  early  struggling  attempts  to 
make  the  processes  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  efficient.  It  apparently  took  war  to 
bring  crystalization.  Early  in  1915,  four 
blinded  British  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
back  home  from  the  battlefields  of  France 
came  to  the  attention  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
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It  is  said  that  Sir  Arthur  received  these 
blinded  men  in  a  small  hostel  in  London, 
and  so  there  began  the  crystalization  of  ideas 
.  which  led  to  the  first  permanent  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  for  blinded  Military  personnel. 
I  refer  to  St.  Dunstan's  which  now  stands  as 
a  magnificent  structure  of  glass  and  steel  on 
the  rolling  Sussex  Downs  where  the  siui 
most  often  shines  in  England,  where  the 
great  old  windmills  with  their  sails  reaching 
into  the  sky  catch  the  wind  from  the  sea, 
and  where,  far  across  the  English  Channel 
the  thin  line  of  France  can  be  seen. 

As  a  consequence  of  World  War  II  and 
the  anticipation  of  blinded  soldiers  returning 
from  the  battlefield,  Adjustment  Centers 
specialized  to  work  with  these  blinded  men 
appeared  in  America,  and  in  Britain  the 
knowledge  that  the  German  Luftwaffe  would 
soon  be  raining  destruction  upon  the  general 
population,  led  to  the  early  organization  of 
a  civilian  Center.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  these  Military  Centers  in  America  is  Old 
Fanns,  Avon,  and  the  civilian  Center  in 
England  is  the  one  developed  by  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  now  stand- 
ing high  on  the  cliffs  of  the  Southern  shores 
of  Devonshire  in   the  town   of  Torquay. 

So  successful  were  the  specialized  Military 
Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind  abroad 
and  in  America,  that  as  early  as  1944  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  inaugurated  a  concentrated 
study  of  the  possibility  of  using  these  tech- 
niques in  the  framework  of  a  general  civilian 
program  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year,  in  1945,  the  North 
Carolina  Center  was  opened,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  served  as  the  pattern  for  the 
spread  of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  Move- 
ment for  the  Blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  past  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
confusion  about  just  what  the  term  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  the  Blind  means. 
Because  it  has  come  to  represent  highly  ef- 
fective rehabilitation  techniques,  it  has  also 
become  fashionable,  and  organizations  eager 
to  show  off  their  programs  in  the  best  pos- 
sible light  have  sometimes  applied  the  term 
Rehabilitation  Center  to  elements  of  their 
program  which  should  only  be  called  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  or  at  best  Glorified 
Workshops.    The    American    Foundation    for 


the  Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, recognizing  the  need  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  definition  and  standardiza- 
tion have  taken  steps  on  two  occasions,  one 
at  the  Spring  Mill  Conference  in  1951  and 
the  second  in  New  Orleans  in  1956,  to  hold 
National  Seminars  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing the  issues  of  just  what  constitutes  such 
a  center.  The  results  of  the  Spring  Mill  Con- 
ference are  probably  familiar  to  us  all.  It 
was  in  this  meeting  that  the  first  "Bible"  for 
Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind  was  de- 
veloped, and  here  the  ground  work  was  laid 
for  the  philosophy  and  curriculum  of  the 
Centers  which  were  sure  to  follow. 

During  the  New  Orleans  Conference  of 
this  present  year,  the  National  Seminar  was 
dedicated  to  reviewing  the  philosophy  and 
curriculum  requirements,  but  the  purpose  of 
this  Seminar  was  broadened  to  emphasize  the 
development  of  principles  and  standards  for 
existing  and  for  future  Centers  dedicated  to 
the  psycho-social  welfare  of  blind  persons 
involved  in  a  rehabilitation  program.  In 
working  toward  this  end,  six  committees 
were  formed  to  deal  with  six  very  basic 
aspects  of  a  program  of  this  nature;  these 
committees  were:  Potential  Needs  for  Serv- 
ice, Center  Program,  Personnel,  Physical 
Plant,  Finance  and  Budget,  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  Total  Concept. 

This  Seminar  recognized  that  many  visu- 
ally handicapped  individuals  need  a  variety 
of  adjustive  services  to  assist  them  in  their 
psycho-social  reorganization  in  order  to  func- 
tion with  maximum  efficiency  in  all  phases  of 
living.  Ideally  a  Rehabilitation  Center  pro- 
vides a  concentrated  and  individualized  pro- 
gram for  each  client.  Specialization  is  a  hall- 
mark here  because  of  the  highly  individual- 
ized problems  that  each  client  brings  to  the 
Center,  and  because  of  the  many  corrective 
disciplines  brought  into  play.  For  example, 
it  is  recognized  today  that  present  standard 
methods  of  measuring  visual  proficiency  are 
not  adequate  for  presenting  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  utilizable  vision.  We  have  come  to 
the  point  where  new  methods  of  measuring 
and  expressing  visual  deficiency  should  be 
defined.  The  Rehabilitation  Center  Program 
must  continue  to  respond  differentially  to 
each  visual  loss  and  to  the  nature  of  such  a 
loss  in  a  manner  that  will  help  each  client 
develop   response   patterns   specially   adapted 
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to  his  visual  and  psycho-social  requirements. 
In  order  to  perform  at  this  level  of  speciali- 
zation, a  professional  staff  must  be  recruited 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  medical,  psy- 
chological, social,  vocational,  and  instruc- 
tional services.  It  is  recognized  that  a  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  the  Blind  offering  an 
integrated  program  embodying  these  various 
disciplines  is  probably  the  most  effective 
means  of  utilizing  practices  of  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  adjustment  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  funds.  In  effect  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  can  be  a  residential 
laboratory  in  which  human  beings  may  live 
in  an  environment  which  may  be  variously 
controlled  in  order  to  bring  about  changes 
in  their  personality  and  their  usual  forms  of 
behavior.  No  more  ideal  set-up  for  per- 
sonality reorganization  can  be  wished  for. 
The  hope  for  the  future  lies  not  so  much  in 
refining  the  philosophical  purposes  of  such 
a  Center,  but  in  developing  techniques  for 
actually  doing  the  job  that  our  dreams  and 
our  plans  tell  us  should  be  done. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  is  an  instru- 
ment to  be  used  by  those  who  are  adventi- 
tiously blinded  later  in  life,  because  these 
persons  face  the  need  for  abandoning  many 
life-long  patterns  of  behavior  and  substitut- 
ing, in  many  cases,  radical  modifications  in 
order  to  continue  an  effective  life.  The  Cen- 
ter is  often  an  excellent  instrument  for  those 
congenitally  blind  or  blinded  in  infancy,  al- 
though modern  day  methods  of  special  edu- 
cation should  tend  to  minimize  the  need  for 
this  group  of  persons  generally  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  Center  Program.  And  look- 
ing beyond  these  early  and  middle  years 
there  is  a  need  for  services  for  many  who 
lose  their  vision  after  their  normal  produc- 
tive period  has  passed.  Each  of  these  groups 
of  persons,  the  individual  congenitally  blind 
or  blinded  in  infancy,  the  newly  blinded 
adolescent  or  adult,  or  the  person  who  finds 
blindness  in  the  so  called  golden  years  points 
up  the  need  for  specialization  along  a  con- 
tinuum of  chronological  problems  which  is 
so  all  inclusive  as  to  make  of  the  multiplicity 
of  specialization  something  of  a  universal 
panacea. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  multivariousness 
of  human  traits,  and  then  in  turn  thinks  of 
modifying  a  goodly  number  of  these  traits  in 
an  adjustive  or  reorganizational  process,  and 


then  in  turn  looks  to  a  practical  curriculum 
which  can  affect  these  modifications,  then 
the  problem  of  developing  a  relatively  in- 
clusive Center  Program  can  be  seen  only  as 
a  task  of  rather  gigantic  proportions.  If  we 
consider  only  the  common  and  universally 
accepted  instructional  elements  of  the  cur- 
riculum such  as  Braille,  typing,  and  travel, 
we  iminediately  see  that  factors  impinging 
upon  the  dynamic  relationship  between  the 
trainee  and  the  instructor  will  not  allow  for 
a  simple  statement  of  the  curriculum  re- 
quirements. In  all  probability  those  who  are 
congenitally  blind,  those  who  are  blinded 
later  in  life,  and  those  who  are  partially 
blinded  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
vision  remaining  wotdd  not  need  to  em- 
phasize Braille  equally,  nor  would  it  be 
feasible  to  consider  that  the  instructional 
methods  for  these  individuals  be  the  same. 
Similar  problems  which  spell  out  individ- 
ualization of  approach  would  apply  for 
travel  instruction,  for  those  who  have  been 
blinded  many  years  would  not  come  with 
the  same  mobility  problems  as  the  newly 
blinded  or  as  those  who  have  residual  vision. 
Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  a  simple 
statement  of  curriculum  and  method  is  im- 
possible. In  order  to  point  up  this  fact  the 
New  Orleans  Seminar  preferred  to  deal  with 
its  discussion  of  Center  Program  in  terms  of 
the  three  basic  types  of  clients  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  the  congenitally  blind,  the  ad- 
ventitiously blind,  and  the  partially  sighted 
with  high  vision;  and  it  is  believed  that  any 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  must 
either  directly  or  implicitly  recognize  the 
necessity  for  such   a   functional  division. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  published  report  of  the 
New  Orleans  Seminar  will  soon  be  available 
to  us,  but  until  that  time,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  some  of  the  functions 
which  this  Seminar  felt  should  be  included 
in  a  comprehensive  Center  Program.  Time 
will  not  permit  a  thorough  discussion  of 
these  classes  and  practices  in  terms  of  the 
tripartite  division  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  a  quick  review  will  provide 
something  of  an  understanding  of  the  degree 
of  specialization  required  for  the  carrying 
out   of   a    comprehensive   program. 

Braille  was  the  first  class  listed,  with  typ- 
ing and  hand  writing  following.  All  of  these 
linguistic-type    forms    of   communication    are 
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recognized  as  being  highly  desirable  but  de- 
pendent upon  length  of  blindness,  degree  of 
vision,  and  degree  of  education.  Instruction 
in  the  use  of  talking  books  and  recording 
equipment,  instruction  in  the  use  of  sighted 
readers,  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  dial 
telephones  were  linguistic-related  and  audi- 
tory techniques  for  which  instructional  needs 
exists. 

The  Seminar  dealt  with  problems  of  travel 
by  discussing  them  in  terms  of  several  sub- 
divisions. They  recommended  instruction  in 
mobility  training  in  spacial  orientation,  mo- 
bility training  in  the  use  of  other  senses,  and 
mobility  training  in  the  use  of  the  cane  and 
human  guides.  To  round  out  the  picture  of 
travel  ability  and  the  implied  agility  that  is 
required,  instruction  in  physical  conditioning 
must  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

On  the  more  manual  side  the  curriculum 
should  include  home  repair  and  household 
mechanics,  hand  and  power-tool  shop,  work 
performance  testing,  and  housekeeping. 
There  also  appeared  again  the  highly  im- 
portant class  known  as  techniques  of  daily 
living,  a  class  which  could  very  easily  em- 
body some  of  the  more  adjustive  and  thera- 
peutic elements  which  a  Center  must  afford 
in  its  day-to-day  activities.  Hygiene  and  first 
aid,  citizenship  and  legislation,  and  analysis 
of  blindness  are  other  classes  which  illustrate 
the  breadth  of  these  proposed  recommenda- 
tions, ranging  from  the  highly  personal  prob- 
lems of  health  and  cleanliness  to  the  socio- 
logical concepts  of  citizenship,  the  practical 
consequences  of  legislation,  and  the  often 
traumatically  weighted  implications  and 
facts  of  blindness  which  must  be  eventually 
dealt  with  directly  in  any  adjustive  program. 

The  necessity  for  a  team  approach  and  for 
pulling  together  many  disciplines  is  reflected 
in  such  activities  as  group-psychotherapy, 
other  group  meetings  (including  discussion 
groups  and  even  "gripe  sessions"),  individual 
staff  conferences,  social  case  work  counseling, 
therapeutic  craft  activities,  vocational  coun- 
seling, psychiatric  evaluation,  psychiatric 
counseling  and  therapy,  special  experimental 
courses,  social  group  work  and  recreation, 
and  testing  and  measurement.  Furthermore 
it  was  pointed  out  that  medical  examinations 
and  medical  consultations  should  always  be 
available. 

Spiritual    counseling,   and   a   continued   in- 


terest in  the  family  as  an  inseparable  ele- 
ment of  the  client's  life  were  recognized  as 
areas  of  responsibility  for  any  Center  dedi- 
cated to  contributing  to  a  complete  rehabili- 
tation service. 

It  is  highly  significant  to  note  that  the 
Seminar  emphasized  the  fact  that  research 
must  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
Rehabilitation  Center  Program  and  that 
such  Centers  have  an  obligation  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  to  persons  outside  the 
staff  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the  job  of 
teaching  specialized  workers  and  members 
of  the  geneial  population  to  understand  the 
problems  of  rehabilitation  arising  from 
blindness. 

And  finally  there  must  be  a  plea  for  stafE 
unity,  staff  co-operation,  and  staff  integration 
within  the  Center  through  such  processes  as 
regularly  scheduled  staff  conferences.  This 
points  up  the  use  of  a  formalistic  team  ap- 
proach, and  tends  to  lead  away  from  the 
"sloppy"  and  often  highly  emotional  "bull 
session-type"  conferences  which  may  easily 
lead  the  staff  away  from  the  objective  ex- 
actness which  is  demanded. 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate  staff  for 
a  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind  has 
been  a  paramount  one.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  trained  personnel  being  available, 
for  the  practices  and  techniques  which  must 
be  integrated  into  a  Center  Program  are 
unique,  by  this  time  obviously  specialized, 
and  have  enjoyed  such  a  brief  chronological 
existence  as  to  afford  little  generalization. 

But  even  the  job  of  recruiting  persons  who 
would  be  willing  to  join  the  staff  and  learn 
their  duties  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  Center  context  meets  with  many  frus- 
trating factors  including  low  salaries,  twenty- 
four  hour  a  day  responsibility,  long  work 
weeks,  constant  association  with  individuals 
experiencing  personal  frustrations  which 
often  render  their  behaviors  atypical  with 
respect  to  the  total  population,  and  a  con- 
stant demand  for  flexible  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  those  individuals  who  make  up  the 
Center  clientele.  The  social  climate  provided 
by  the  staff  is  seen  to  be  a  fundamental  as- 
pect of  the  rehabilitation  process  which  takes 
place  at  a  Center — this  simple  statement 
alone  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  full  re- 
sponsiliility  for  the  effectiveness  of  a  Center 
rests    upon    the    shoulders    of    the    staffs — of 
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how  well  each  individual  staff  member  un- 
derstands the  totalistic  picture  of  rehabilita- 
tion, of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  a  Cen- 
ter, and  comprehends  the  techniques  by 
means  of  which  these  goals  may  be  achieved. 

It  is  held  that  personnel  making  up  the 
staff  should  possess  full  professional  and 
legal  qualifications  which  normally  belong 
to  their  respective  professions  or  disciplines. 
But  this  personnel  should  be  chosen  not  only 
upon  these  professional  and  legal  qualifica- 
tions, but  also  with  respect  to  factors  such 
as  past  experience,  attitudes,  personal  char- 
acteristics, and  motivational  factors  which 
might  contribute  to  or  subtract  from  effec- 
tive job  performance. 

Professional  staff  members  should  possess 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
work  effectively  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
necessary  to  pool  ideas,  and  modify  plans 
and  procedures  as  a  product  of  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  the  staff.  In  a  work  as 
new  as  this  there  is  little  room  for  dogma, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  motivation,  a  freshness  of 
approach,  and  a  general  attitude  which  em- 
braces the  spirit  of  research. 

Backing  off  for  a  moment  and  looking  at 
the  picture  with  a  degree  of  perspective  it 
appears  with  some  clarity  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  vital  rehabilitation  process  which 
finds  its  vitality  in  the  dedication  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  ineffectual  areas  of  blindness 
efficiency  in  the  place  of  groping;  a  high 
degree  of  well  controlled  and  well  oriented 
motivation  in  the  place  of  unresponsive  in- 
troversion, aggression,  or  inactivity;  and  more 
practically  in  the  place  of  unemployment  a 
system  of  psycho-social  attitudes  and  abilities 
which  serve  to  ready  the  client  for  accepting 
the  responsibilities  of  a  job,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  goal  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 


From  our  point  of  view  the  Center  plant, 
the  physical  surroundings,  and  the  decor, 
while  being  important,  are  secondary  to  the 
staff,  its  wisdom,  its  knowledge,  arid  its  will- 
ingness to  serve.  The  job  of  finding  the  staff, 
of  operating  a  Center,  of  maintaining  and 
developing  its  program,  of  sustaining  re- 
search is  a  task  of  staggering  proportions,  but 
a  task  well  worth  the  untold  striving  neces- 
sary. Because  of  the  number  of  Centers 
which  now  exist,  and  this  number  is  sixteen, 
because  of  the  responsiveness  of  clients  and 
the  level  of  efficiency  employed  by  Rehabili- 
tation Agencies  in  using  existing  Centers, 
and  because  of  financing  and  budgetary 
problems  which  point  up  the  expense  of 
attempting  to  operate  a  fullfledged  Rehabili- 
tation Center  for  the  Blind,  it  appears  that 
emphasis  now  can  more  logically  lie  in  the 
direction  of  improving  services  already  avail- 
able in  existing  Centers  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  develop  additional  numbers  of  these 
institutions    throughout    this    country. 

The  early  struggling  days,  the  uncertain 
days  are  gone  forever.  Our  present  subjec- 
tive observations  and  even  our  attempts  at 
arriving  at  an  objective  evaluation  of  the 
worth  of  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the 
Blind  causes  us  to  say  today  unqualifyingly 
that  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind, 
because  of  their  peculiar  success  in  render- 
ing specialized  service,  are  as  essential  in 
rehabilitation  as  antiseptics  and  antibiotics 
are  in  the  field  of  hygiene,  or  as  wings  are 
to  a  bird  by  means  of  which  it  may  soar  on 
to  new  heights. 

Our  task  for  tomorrow  is  that  of  applying 
increased  empirical  objectivity  in  building 
up  a  store  of  knowledge  and  techniques 
which  will  enable  our  Centers  to  become 
more  and  more  effective  in  the  tasks  they 
are  set  to  do. 


INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THROUGH  AN  EXPANDED  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

*  ROY  KUMPE,  Managing  Director 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


I  am  grateful  to  the  Progiam  Committee 
for  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Vend- 
ing Stand  Program  by  having  it  discussed  on 


Visually   handicapped. 


this  panel  this  morning.  However,  I  realize] 
that  there  are  many  more  of  our  members] 
who  are  more  capable  of  handling  this  sub-j 
ject   than   myself.   We  really   have  two  main] 
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points  to  briefly  consider  in  this  subject. 
Namely:  (1)  Increased  opportunities  for  the 
bhnd,  and  (2)  the  expanding  of  the  Vending 
Stand  Program.  Since  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  we  all  desire  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind,  probably 
the  main  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
here  would  be  how  to  expand  the  Vending 
Stand  Program.  However,  before  we  take  up 
this  subject  it  might  be  good  for  us  to  briefly 
review  the  Vending  Stand  Program  and  see 
what  has  gone  before,  then  we  will  suggest 
some  ways  of  expanding  it  and  solicit  the 
help  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
promoting  and  expanding  the  Vending  Stand 
Program. 

History 

According  to  a  recent  statement  made  in 
the  speech  by  Mr.  Burt  Aycock,  Chief  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  at  the  Southwest  Regional 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  Confer- 
ence, Texarkana,  Arkansas,  the  Vending 
Stand  Program  is  now  providing  10%  of  the 
employment  opportunities  of  the  employed 
blind  of  the  nation.  This  being  true  we 
readily  see  that  the  subject  is  important  to 
all.  Most  of  us  think  of  the  Vending  Stand 
Program  beginning  with  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936.  However,  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  placing 
blind  in  stands  at  least  25  years  prior  to  this 
date.  Any  one  who  has  served  on  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  or  worked  in  promoting  bills 
through  Congress,  knows  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  many  individuals  and 
groups  before  Congress  enacts  a  law.  So 
rather  than  the  Stand  Program  beginning 
with  the  passage  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act,  let's  think  of  this  as  a  high-water  mark 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Stand 
Program.  Naturally  it  received  a  great  deal 
more  recognition  and  was  aggressively  pro- 
moted throughout  all  of  the  states  through 
the  efforts  of  our  President,  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  when  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  Stand  Program 
in  Arkansas,  as  well  as  in  many  other  states, 
is   a   monument   or   testimony   of  his  vision, 


inspiration,  and  leadership.  It  was  Mr.  Clunk 
who  contributed  the  idea  of  the  agency 
management  stand  program  rather  than  the 
single  so  called  independent  operator.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  my  contention  that  more  blind 
people  have  been  given  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment through  this  method  of  operation. 
While  the  original  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
only  permitted  licensed  blind  persons  to 
operate  in  federal  buildings,  it  was  not  until 
almost  10  years  later  when  the  passage  of 
the  Barden-La  Follette  Amendments  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation that,  through  congressional  ap- 
propriation, federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
stands;  thus  the  development  of  the  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  Program  for  the  Blind.  Fi- 
nally in  1954  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
565,  which  included  amendments  to  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  we  have  seen  the 
Vending  Stand  Program  come  to  maturity 
and  expanded  from  "in"  public  buildings  to 
"on"  federal  properties.  Now  we  have  what 
I  would  call  the  era  of  snack-bar  service — 
vending  stands  to  snack  bars  or  food  service. 
So  approximately  50  years  from  the  placing 
of  one  blind  person  in  an  individual  busi- 
eness  in  New  York  now  the  stand  program 
embraces  organized  businesses  giving  employ- 
ment to  more  than  2,500  blind  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  great- 
est growth  being  since  the  adoption  by  the 
states  or  licensing  agencies  of  the  modern 
chain  store  method  of  promotion,  modern 
equipment,  business  methods  of  merchandis- 
ing and  adequate  supervision. 

How  to  Expand  the  Vending  Stand  Program 

Now  that  it  is  well  established  that  the 
Stand  Program  is  good  and  has  been  success- 
ful, how  can  we  soundly  promote  and  ex- 
pand it  in  order  that  we  can  get  more  of  the 
"good  thing?"  In  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  sponsored  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Vending  Stands  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 12-14,  1955.  More  than  18  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  throughout  the  Nation 
spent  3  days  in  committee  work  and  general 
sessions  trying  to  define  the  basic  goals  and 
philosophies  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
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and  how  to  promote  and  expand  it.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  a  complete 
report  on  that  work  conference.  However,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  variance  of  opinion  and  philosophy 
concerning  the  Vending  Stand  Program.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  interest  and  concern  for 
its  orderly  growth  and  expansion  by  the 
recognized  leaders  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
both  private  and  public  agencies.  A  printed 
report  of  this  conference  will  surely  be  made 
available  by  the  AFB  and  OVR.  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  of  you. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  approach 
taken  by  the  National  Work  Session,  the 
participants  were  divided  into  4  committees 
to  deal  with  the  following  subjects:  (A)  What 
should  be  the  basic  objectives?  (B)  What 
services  should  be  provided  to  vending  stand 
operators?  (C)  How  and  to  what  extent 
should  services  be  financed?  (D)  Who  should 
assume  responsibility  for  the  vending  stand 
program  in  each  state?  Under  "basic  objec- 
tives" a  large  majority  agreed  that  the  Stand 
Program  should  operate  as  a  cohesive  struc- 
ture which  would  give  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  stand  operator  at  the 
same  time  insure  preference  employment  to 
the  blind.  This  could  be  a  completely  con- 
trolled program  operating  by  a  non-profit 
organization  as  nominee  in  which  the  opera- 
tor is  more  or  less  an  employee  as  a  man- 
ager, or  it  could  be  a  series  of  semi- 
independent  stand  operators,  of  individual 
businesses. 

There  was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  specific  services  should  be  rendered 
to  the  operator.  Some  felt  that  you  would 
only  encourage  initiative  and  independence 
by  placing  all  responsibility,  such  as  buying 
merchandise,  bookkeeping,  etc.,  on  the  stand 
operator.  Others  felt  that  the  agency  should 
furnish  these  services  through  supervisors  or 
business  consultants,  but  the  conclusion  was 
that  services  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  blind  manager  in  the  stand  and 
thus  to  insure  opportunities  for  more  blind 
rather  than  to  restrict  it  to  the  exceptional 
ones. 

Under  financing  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Stand  Program  should  be  capitalized  by 
public  funds  and  in  most  instances  the  ex- 
pansion and  supervision  should  be  paid  for 
by    public    funds.    However,    it    was   just    as 


strongly  felt  that  there  should  be  some 
charge  made  against  the  program  to  con- 
tribute to  the  replacement  of  equipment  and 
in  some  instances  pay  for  services  and  fringe 
benefits  to  the  operators  such  as  insuring 
minimum  incomes,  insurance,  hospitaliza- 
tion, vacation  and  sick  leave,  etc. 

It  was  unanimously  recognized  that  the 
designated  licensing  agency  should  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  Vending  Stand 
Program.  This  is  true  under  present  laws 
and  regulations.  It  was  also  felt  that  it  is 
sound  that  a  state  agency  should  be  on  guard 
to  protect  the  preference  of  the  employment 
opportunities  of  the  blind  in  the  Vending 
Stand  Program.  However,  in  order  to  expand 
and  secure  more  financing  and  support  of 
the  program,  the  licensing  agency  should 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a  non-profit 
organization  as  a  nominee  to  operate  and 
service  the  Vending  Stand  Program.  This 
may  be  done  on  a  city  wide  or  state  wide 
basis.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind  is  a  non-profit  corporation  acting  as 
nominee.  Because  there  are  so  many  govern- 
ment buildings  rent  free,  this  organization 
has  been  able  to  operate  as  a  self-supporting 
agency  and  still  insure  adequate  returns  to 
the  blind  operator  and  supply  fringe  bene- 
fits in  the  way  of  insurance,  hospitalization, 
vacation  leave,  etc.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  operating 
a  very  successful  stand  program  on  a  city 
wide  basis  under  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  state  licensing  agency.  We  have  also 
operated  a  successful  program  in  Arkansas 
as  a  non-profit  organization  acting  as  the 
nominee  for  the  state  licensing  agency  with 
the  state  agency  actually  paying  for  the 
supervision.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  state  owned  and  operated  program 
and  a  self-supported  nominee.  The  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  heartily  recommended 
and  urged  that  the  state  agency  consider  the 
use  of  a  nominee  in  every  instance  for  many 
reasons.  Since  the  Vending  Stand  Program  I 
is  a  commercial  enterprise  and  highly  com- 
petitive, operating  through  a  non-profit 
agency  as  nominee  with  prominent  business  j 
men  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  greater  com- 
munity support  and  good  will  can  be  secured 
for  the  program.  This  again  reacts  to  the  ] 
best  interest  of  the  individual  blind  person. 
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Philosophy 

Before  the  Vending  Stand  Program  ex- 
pands to  its  n^aximum  there  will  have  to  be 
some  understanding  and  agreement  on  phi- 
losophy. According  to  OVR  there  are  52 
designated  licensing  agencies  in  the  United 
States  with  about  75  different  methods  of 
operation.  [From  paper  by  Harry  Simmons, 
Director  of  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.] 
"Of  the  many  vending  stand  programs  in 
operation  to  provide  gainful  employment  for 
the  blind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
two  of  them  operated  or  financed  in  the 
same  manner  and  there  certainly  is  a  wide 
range  of  opinions  on  this  subject.  To  the 
left  we  have  the  opinion  that  could  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  phrase  "give  them  every- 
thing and  deduct  nothing"  and  to  the  right 
we  have  the  opinion  that  "each  program 
should  be  entirely  self-supporting  and  the 
set  aside  funds  should  be  set  at  the  level 
to  make  the  program  self-supporting."  Thus, 
to  my  mind  these  differences  are  of  philoso- 
phy rather  than  a  problem  of  economics.  I 
myself  am  inclined  to  follow  a  middle  of  the 
road  policy  whereby  the  programs  should  be 
at  least  50%  self-supporting.  I  believe  that 
in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
be  it  through  vending  stands,  or  any  other 
phase  of  gainful  employment  of  the  blind, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  that  our  goal  tran- 
scends mere  money.  In  the  total  picture  of 
the  blind  person  we  must  always  remember 
that  along  with  economic  gain  we  must  build 
the  human  dignity  of  the  individual  with 
whom  we  are  working.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  for  the  taxpayer  to  assume  all  the  costs 
of  the  operation  of  vending  stands  that  are 
returning  a  very  adequate  income  to  the 
operator  is  thinly  disguised  charity  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  keeping  with  the  theory  that 
the  blind  person  only  wants  the  opportunity 
to  make  good  for  himself. 

The  point  I  am  making  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  a  little  play  I  saw  on  tele- 
vision the  other  evening  wherein  a  crying 
young  boy  comes  into  the  veterinarian's  office 
bearing  in  his  arms  his  puppy  with  an  in- 
jured paw.  The  veterinarian  with  dignity 
asked  the  boy  if  he  had  money  to  pay  for  the 
treatment  and  the  boy  with  equal  dignity 
held  forth  three  pennies  which  the  veteri- 
narian accepted  with  expressed  thanks.  After 


the  puppy  was  treated  and  the  little  boy 
departed,  the  office  assistant  questioned  the 
veterinarian  as  to  why  he  had  taken  away 
the  little  boy's  last  three  pennies  and  the 
veterinarian  said  it  was  for  the  boy's  sake, 
that  the  puppy  was  his  and  had  he,  the 
veterinarian,  performed  service  free  he  would 
have  been  the  one  that  cured  the  puppy,  but 
in  paying  his  three  pennies  the  boy  had 
assumed  a  position  of  responsibility  and  dig- 
nity and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
puppy's  cure. 

Over  and  over  we  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  blind  are  only  a  cross  section  of  the 
sighted  population.  Therefore,  in  consider- 
ing employment  in  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram we  should  remember  that  as  in  any 
commercial  enterprise  operated  by  sighted 
persons,  they  will  fall  in  three  general  classi- 
fications: (1)  Entrepreneur,  (2)  the  manager, 
(3)  the  clerk  or  sales  person.  The  entrepre- 
neur is  the  individual  who  has  a  native 
ability  to  promote  his  own  enterprises  by  fi- 
nancing, equipping,  staffing,  etc.  This  is  the 
independent  business  man  either  as  manag- 
ing a  small  business  or  a  big  business.  The 
management  group  is  the  one  who  could, 
with  very  little  assistance  in  promotion  and 
financing,  manage  a  business  for  the  entre- 
preneur. The  clerk  or  sales  person  is  the 
individual  who  can  work  behind  the  counter, 
meet  the  public,  place  the  stock  on  the 
counter,  make  change,  etc.  and  do  an  ade- 
quate job  with  a  great  deal  of  close  super- 
vision by  the  management.  Now  it  is  my 
contention  that  the  Vending  Stand  Program 
should  be  broad  enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  blind  falling  in  these  various  cate- 
gories. If  you  listen  to  one  very  highly  or- 
ganized and  vocal  group  who  are  the  self- 
appointed  spokesmen  "of  the  blind"  the 
stand  program  would  only  serve  a  very  small 
segment  of  our  blind  population  which 
would  be  representative  of  the  first  group. 
But  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  larger 
group  of  our  other  blind,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  two  latter  categories — managers 
and  clerks  or  sales  people — the  program  will 
have  to  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  cen- 
trally controlled  or  agency  management 
method.  Through  this  method  of  operation 
the  program  is  adequately  financed,  equipped 
and  staffed  with  trained  supervisors  who 
act    as    business    consultants    to    the    stand 
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managers  and  sales  people.  When  the  pro- 
gram is  organized  on  this  basis  and  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  the  community,  then 
the  opportunities  for  expansion  are  un- 
limited. Through  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  and  more  recent  acts,  federal 
buildings  and  properties  can  be  utilized. 
With  the  back-log  of  experience  and  demon- 
stration made  in  these  locations  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  expand  into  private  businesses  with 
a  snack  bar  service.  Of  course  again  our 
Canadian  friends  have  long  had  a  successful 
industrial  catering  food  service  but  in  too 
many  instances  in  the  United  States  our  ad- 
ministrators or  workers  in  the  stand  pro- 
gram have  thought  only  of  small  vending 
stands  in  public  buildings.  Now  we  must 
raise  our  sights,  extend  our  horizon  and  in- 
crease employment  opportunities  by  expand- 
ing into  private  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments.  I  know  that  many  states  al- 
ready are  doing  this.  For  example,  in  Arkan- 
sas we  began  our  program  in  1939  with  only 
one  federal  building  with  enough  business 
to  support  a  blind  person.  From  this  point 
we  expanded  to  our  state,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal buildings.  Many  of  them  did  not 
produce  enough  business  to  adequately  sup- 
port an  operator.  Arkansas  being  primarily 
an  agricultural  state  we  had  very  few  other 
opportunities,  but  since  the  war  the  state 
has  been  getting  some  new  industries  and  as 
a  result  of  a  well  established  business-oper- 
ated program,  it  has  not  been  too  difficult 
to  secure  permission  to  place  snack  bars  in 
the  small  plants.  These  have  proven  to  be 
more  profitable  locations  than  any  of  our 
public  buildings.  However,  again  in  securing 
these  locations  the  main  sales  appeal  which 
won  the  cooperation  of  management  was 
the  fact  that  the  agency,  not  the  individual 
blind  person,  would  assume  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  the  operation.  Successful 
blind  operators  of  the  small  sub-marginal 
stands  have  been  promoted  to  better  jobs 
and  their  old  stands  are  used  to  give  another 
person  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  experi- 
ence. This  is  another  example  of  the  value 
of  having  some  small  marginal  stands  sup- 
ported by  a  total  program. 

Training 

As    important   as   philosophy   and   method 
of   operation   are   to   the   expansion   of  your 


stand  program,  a  probably  more  important 
consideration  is  the  training  of  supervisors 
and  stand  operators.  Many  of  the  states  have 
approached  this  from  many  points  of  view. 
In  some  cases  experienced  people  from  simi- 
lar types  of  business  have  been  employed  as 
supervisors.  In  other  cases  the  supervisors 
have  been  trained  on  the  job.  Whatever 
method  is  used,  it  is  most  important  to  have 
supervisors  with,  first  the  proper  attitude 
and  second  the  right  training  because  the 
highest  type  of  supervision  is  really  business 
counselling. 

Each  program  also  has  its  own  methods 
and  techniques  of  training  the  stand  opera- 
tor. It  seems  in  most  instances  it  consists 
only  of  checking  a  blind  person  into  the 
stand  with  a  very  minimum  of  orientation. 
This  might  be  characteristic  of  the  "sink  or 
swim"  method,  but  in  the  most  successful 
well  organized  program  the  prospective  blind 
operator  is  first  accepted  in  the  Stand  Pro- 
gram as  a  trainee.  After  several  conferences 
and  exchange  of  information  between  the 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  manager  or 
supervisor  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program,  a 
definite  training  period  consisting  of  from 
2  to  6  months  is  worked  out  in  progressive 
steps  where  the  blind  person  gets  definite 
training  in  a  training  schedule  and  counsel- 
ing in  record  keeping,  merchandising,  cus- 
tomer relationship,  information  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  agency,  as  well  as  stand  pro- 
gram, and  gradually  progresses  to  assistant 
manager  and  finally  operator  of  a  small 
stand  with  the  opportunity  for  promotion  in 
the  program  upon  his  merits.  Of  course,  in 
reality,  training  never  ceases.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  well  trained  supervisor  the 
operator  receives  training  upon  each  visit. 
For  a  continuing  program  for  the  operators 
we  have  found  the  use  of  annual  sales  meet- 
ings very  helpful.  Again  this  is  a  well  known 
practice  in  other  commercial  enterprises  for 
sighted  persons.  A  well  planned  sales  meet- 
ing will  include  outside  speakers  from  re- 
lated businesses  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  operators  to  participate  in  round 
table  discussions.  The  exchange  of  ideas  and 
good  fellowship  can  be  a  real  inspiration  to 
the  operator  to  take  pride  in  his  job  and 
develop  a  loyalty  and  dedication  to  the  total 
program. 
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Summary 

In  summary  we  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
each  worker  the  importance  of  the  Vending 
Stand  Program  because  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  percentage  of  bhnd  people 
than  any  other  single  industry  or  emjDloy- 
ment  program.  We  have  observed  through 
50  years  of  development  of  the  Stand  Pro- 
gram that  the  time  is  opportune  for  its 
rapid  expansion  and  thus  will  furnish  many 
more  employment  opportunities.  This  ex- 
pansion and  increase  can  be  brought  about 
through:     (1)     The     right     philosophy     and 


method  of  operation  by  the  administrators 
of  the  program  for  the  blind,  namely,  by 
utilizing  the  techniques  of  the  agency  con- 
trolled program  and  using  established  non- 
profit agencies  for  the  blind  as  nominees.  (2) 
After  adopting  the  right  philosophy  and 
method  of  operation  there  must  be  trained 
personnel  both  on  the  staff  as  supervisors 
and  blind  stand  operators. 

Thanks  for  your  attention  and  I  hope 
that  each  of  us  will  resolve  to  go  back  to  our 
homes  and  promote  increased  employment 
opportunities  for  our  clients  through  an  ex- 
panded Vending  Stand  Program. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

*  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


The  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
made  this  year  by  tape  recording.  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  the  Executive  Director,  was 
personally  present  to  introduce  the  recording 
but  indicated  to  the  group  that  he  would 
not  make  an  address  himself  other  than  as 
his  own  voice,  from  time  to  time,  would 
appear  on  the  tape.  Stressing  his  belief  that 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  is  such  that  it  is 
important  for  individual  members  of  the 
staff  to  be  known  to  the  field,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  not  more  of  the  Foundation's 
direct  personnel  could  be  brought  to  Los 
Angeles  for  this  year's  convention.  He  pub- 
licly recognized  those  who  actually  were 
present,  including  the  following:  Miss  An- 
nette B.  Dinsmore,  Consultant  in  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind;  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst;  Mr.  John  W.  Breuel, 
Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  the  Division 
of  Technical  Services;  Mr.  Alexander  F. 
Handel,  Consultant  in  Community  Planning; 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Ritter,  Consultant  in  Special 
Aids  and  Appliances;  Mr.  Howard  M. 
Liechty,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Out- 
look for  the  Blind;  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assist- 
ant Director  in  Charge  of  the  Division  of 
General  Services;  Miss  Irene  Frankenthaler, 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Alfred  Allen. 

The  tape  recording  was  in  the  form  of  a 
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simulated  interview  by  Mr.  Barnett  with 
various  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  in 
New  York.  Conversational  in  tone,  it  is  not 
practical  to  reproduce  the  entire  production 
in  these  proceedings.  In  total,  the  following 
persons  participated  in  assisting  with  the 
verbal  report,  but  so  informally  that  their 
remarks  will  not  be  printed  herein  by  sug- 
gestion of  the  director  himself:  Mr.  Arthur 
Helms,  Production  Supervisor,  Talking  Book 
Department;  Mr.  Carl  Weber,  Foundation 
Talking  Book  Reader;  Dr.  Helmuth  Etzold, 
Research  Sound  Engineer;  Mr.  James  Fon- 
taine, Supervisor  of  the  Special  Services  De- 
partment; Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of 
Public   Education   Department. 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  the  re- 
cording, printed  at  the  request  of  the  Foun- 
dation as  essentially  the  text  of  the  1956 
report. 

Miss  Helga  Lende,  Coordinator  of  Publica- 
tions and  Librarian,  gave  the  following  brief 
report  about  the  Foundation's  publications 
program. 

"The  Foundation  continues  to  function  as 
a  publishing  house  for  professional  and  in- 
formational literature.  The  AFB  publications 
this  year  have  been  of  various  kinds — reports 
on  national  conferences,  such  as  the  Work- 
shop for  Teachers  of  Deaf-Blind  Children; 
studies  based  on  AFB  fellowship  grants,  such 
as    Work    Efficiency    of    Blind    and    Sighted 
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Workers  in  Industry;  reports  on  technical 
developments  such  as  Technical  Research 
and  Blindness;  and  compilations  such  as  a 
directory  of  periodicals  and  a  list  of  films 
relating  to  work  with  the  blind.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  smaller  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
of  informational  nature  have  been  issued. 

"In  the  periodical  publishing  field,  the 
Foundation  also  continues  its  activities.  The 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  now  approach- 
ing its  fiftieth  anniversary,  is  still  observing 
its  original  purpose  to  be  a  medium  of  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  of  dissemination  of 
news.  Changes  have  been  made,  however. 
Formerly  a  quarterly,  the  periodical  is  now 
a  monthly.  In  coverage  of  subject  matter  as 
well  as  in  news  features,  it  is  international 
in  character.  Up-to-date  innovations  as  to 
type  and  illustrations  have  been  incorpo- 
rated. 

"Another  periodical.  Touch — and  Go,  for 
deaf-blind  persons,  this  year  has  been  edited 
on  an  experimental  basis  by  a  deaf-blind 
man.  His  ability  to  scan  other  braille  maga- 
zines and  bring  to  the  readers  the  kind  of 
news  so  often  missed  by  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear  has  brought  to  this  group  an 
added  feeling  of  non-isolation  and  of  identi- 
fication with   the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Finally,  under  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  two  bi- 
monthly periodicals.  Braille  Book  Review 
and  Talking  Book  Topics,  furnish  the  only 
source  through  which  blind  persons  can  be 
informed  of  current  books  available  to  them 
in  the  regular  libraries  and  in  other  collec- 
tions." 

Upon  being  asked  by  Mr.  Barnett  what 
area  of  his  work  he  would  like  most  to  dis- 
cuss, Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in 
Community   Planning,   replied    as   follows: 

"I  believe  the  most  important  observation 
that  I  can  share  with  our  colleagues  is  that 
in  urban  areas,  there  is  a  vast  untapped 
reservoir  of  services  available  to  blind  per- 
sons. I  would  like  to  underscore  the  word 
untapped,  for  studies  reveal  that  it  is  rela- 
tively rare  for  a  blind  person  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  skilled  social  and  psychologi- 
cal services  provided  by  the  community  for 
all  of  its  residents. 

"I  believe  that  there  are  three  factors  that 
have  special  importance  with  reference  to 
this   situation.   These   factors   are:    First,   the 


strong  influence  of  federal  and  state  agencies 
in  their  emphasis  of  the  vocational  part  of 
the  phrase,  'vocational  rehabilitation.'  Paren- 
thetically, I  must  add  that  I  am  not  critical 
of  this  emphasis  but  believe  it  should  be 
complemented  and  supported  by  voluntary 
agencies,  with  an  equal  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  psychological  aspects  of  rehabilita- 
tion. 

"The  second  factor  is  the  benevolent  pa- 
ternalism that  continues  to  characterize 
many  of  our  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies.  This  overprotection  produces  serv- 
ices that  are  paliative  rather  than  therapeutic 
— like  providing  an  aspirin  to  a  person  who 
has  an  infected  tooth  and  needs  dental 
surgery.  It  tends  to  make  people  comfortable 
— which  is  fine — provided  it  is  accompanied 
by  services  that  contribute  to  developing 
dignity,  strength  and  independence. 

"The  third  factor  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  the  fact  that  community  agencies 
are  resistant  to  extending  their  services  to 
blind  persons.  This  lack  of  positive  readiness 
to  serve  blind  persons  is  due  largely  to  their 
lack  of  experience.  I  believe  that  we  must 
rely  primarily  on  the  directors  of  our  state 
and  local  agencies  to  help  break  down  this 
paper  curtain.  It  will  take  vision  and  sound 
professional  leadership  to  open  the  doors 
for  blind  persons,  if  they  are  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  services  that  have  a  major  part 
to  play  if  we  are  to  be  more  effective  in  our 
efforts  to  serve  these  persons.  These  services 
include  psychology,  psychiatry,  recreation, 
social  group  work  and  most  important,  social 
casework. 

"This  is  what  we  have  actually  found  in 
case  studies  covering  well  over  two  thousand 
blind  persons  in  communities  that  range 
from  the  deep  south  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  to 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Currently,  we  are  mak- 
ing similar  studies  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  we  expect  that 
studies  of  this  type  may  be  launched  very 
shortly  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Sacramento, 
California   and   Portland,  Oregon." 

Asked  about  the  extent  of  requests  for 
community  surveys  and  the  technique  of  self- 
survey,  Mr.  Handel  continued,  "The  Founda- 
tion receives  many  requests  for  its  survey  serv- 
ice. So  many  in  fact,  that  at  times  there 
has  been  a  waiting  period  of  as  much  as  two 
years.   To   meet   this   problem,   we   have  de- 
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veloped  a  very  simple  technique  which  is 
geared  primarily  to  securing  the  facts  on 
which  the  local  community  can  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  their  current  services  and  pro- 
ject their  own  plans  to  revise  or  expand  their 
services  to  more  adequately  meet  the  real 
needs  of  their  blind  citizens.  The  Foundation 
has  developed  the  method  and  the  tools 
necessary  to  secure  objective  and  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  blind  people  living  in 
a  given  area  or  community.  This  information 
is  supplemented  by  data  regarding  the  serv- 
ices available  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  being  utilized  in  behalf  of  blind  persons. 
We  have  found  that  when  the  facts  are  made 
available  every  community  has  among  its  pro- 
fessional and  lay  leaderships  persons  capable 
of  and  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for 
utilizing  these  facts  as  a  basis  for  improving 
services  in  their  community." 

Miss  Pauline  Moor,  Consultant  in  Educa- 
tion of  the  Preschool  Blind  Child,  described 
her  traveling  and  philosophies  as  follows: 

"I've  been  traveling  around  in  twelve  dif- 
ferent states,  including  twenty-six  cities,  in 
the  last  few  months.  I've  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  fourteen  parents'  groups  and, 
I  might  say,  I  have  met  with  personnel  of 
five  professional  training  courses,  including 
schools  of  education,  social  work  and,  perhaps 
what  is  most  exciting  of  all,  institutes  for 
pediatricians — those  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  prematurity.  .  .  . 

"We  all  know  that  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness, particularly  among  children  who  are 
born  prematurely,  is  decreasing;  at  least  it 
seems  that  way.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have 
children  who  are  blind  with  us.  I  think  we 
cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the 
preschool  years  in  the  life  of  any  child,  and 
in  this  instance,  in  the  life  of  a  child  who 
may  be  blind,  first,  as  a  preparation  to  his 
later  school  experience — but  you  know,  what 
is  more  important  than  that  perhaps,  as  a 
time  for  establishing  himself  as  a  person  in 
his  own  right,  realizing  his  own  capabilities, 
a  sense  of  his  own  independence  and  a  sense 
of  his  own  importance  to  the  family. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Barnett,  most  authorities 
are  agreed  that  parents  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  their  blind  child  every  opportunity 
possible  for  participation  in  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living.  This  is  the  way  the 
blind  child  is  going  to  learn  during  his  early 


years  about  the  world  around  him  and  about 
the  importance  of  people  in  his  life." 

One  of  the  large  segments  of  Foundation 
service  was  reflected  in  the  report  of  Miss 
Kathern  F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  the  Division  of  Professional  Serv- 
ices. The  formal  text  follows: 

"In  the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  field  services  and  about  the  activities 
that  have  been  initiated  by  the  Foundation 
in  response  to  observed  and  expressed  field 
needs  and  interests.  The  professional  staff  of 
the  Foundation  consists  of  twelve  persons  and 
these  twelve  people,  including  myself,  have 
given  field  service  upon  request,  to  all  but 
twelve  states  this  year.  Many  states  received 
the  services  of  more  than  one  consultant,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  twelve 
states  that  didn't  receive  service  this  year,  all 
but  two  of  them  received  services  from  the 
Foundation  in  1954-1955,  so  we  have  covered 
the  country  pretty  well. 

"The  kinds  of  services  that  are  requested 
from  the  field  cover  preschool  and  school  age, 
services  for  the  deaf-blind,  services  for  the 
war-blinded,  research,  community  planning, 
vocational  planning,  and  very  often,  lecturing 
at  colleges  and  universities.  The  Foundation 
receives  these  requests  from  different  types 
of  people — governors  of  states,  mayors  of 
cities;  superintendents  of  public,  parochial 
and  residential  schools;  parents'  groups;  uni- 
versities and  colleges;  special  agencies  serving 
blind  persons  (both  private  and  public);  and 
general  agencies  serving  all  persons  (private 
and  public.) 

"In  the  past  year,  we  have  conducted  three 
large  studies  and  have  made  formal  reports. 
One  of  them  was  a  survey  of  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Blind.  Another  was  a  survey  of  the 
Minneapolis  school  program  for  blind  chil- 
dren, and  a  third  one,  a  survey  and  report 
for  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Trades.  Those  are  the  three 
major  ones. 

In  connection  with  the  field  work,  Mr. 
Barnett,  our  consultants  often  come  back 
from  field  trips  and  indicate  that  there  is  a 
need  for  certain  projects,  and  we  initiate 
them  on  our  own.  One  of  the  larger  ones  on 
which  we  worked  this  year  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
which  we  are  conducting  in  cooperation  with 
the  OVR.  Another  large  area  is  that  of  Prin- 
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ciples  and  Standards  of  Services  for  Blind 
Persons.  This  is  the  one  which  we  initiated 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  this  past  year,  we 
have  developed  advisory  committees  and  in- 
itiated work  concerning  library  services,  voca- 
tional services,  and  social  group  work  and 
recreation  services.  In  all  of  these  we  have 
an  advisory  committee  of  individuals  drawn 
from  the  field  of  work  and  from  the  basic 
professions  to  assist  us.  It  makes  our  work 
that  much  better  when  we  can  draw  in  people 
from   the  outside. 

"Another  activity  which  we  initiated  was 
the  development  of  teaching  materials  to 
help  stimulate  sculpture  appreciation  and 
expression  by  blind  children.  Another  very 
interesting  one  is  one  that  we  call  the  'Ben- 
ham  Project.'  This  is  named  for  Prof. 
Thomas  Benham  of  Haverford,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  recording  of  science.  We  are 
presently  reviewing  a  manuscript  which  has 
been  developed,  which  we  hope  will  be  a 
very  useful  manual  for  the  average  teacher 
or  the  average  reader  who  has  this  function 
to  perform;  that  is,  the  recording  of  science 
material. 

"Then  we  have  another  very  interesting 
study — the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  scholarship  study.  This  covers  the 
thirty  years'  general  scholarship  grants  to 
blind  persons  for  higher  education.  It  covers 
the  years  1925-1955;  and  in  that  time  we  gave 
523  general  scholarships  to  blind  persons. 
That  doesn't  mean  we  gave  them  to  523 
people;  there  were  247  recipients,  as  some  of 
them  had  renewals,  and  the  money  total  we 
spent  was  ,1132,995.  This  is  going  to  be  re- 
corded in  a  publication  called  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  General  Scholar- 
ships. 

"Another  project  was  to  lend  a  second  year 
of  support  to  the  Pilot  Program  in  Industrial 
Home  in  Vermont.  We  are  doing  this  in  co- 
operation with  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. We  also  gave  a  second  year  of  support 
to  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associations  Pilot 
Project  covering  an  intensive  follow-up  of 
blinded  veterans  who  are  now  not  employed. 
We  are  receiving  very  thorough  reports  from 
the  BVA  on  this. 

"Then  we  conducted  a  National  Work  Ses- 
sion on  Vocational  Training  and  Employment 


of  Deaf-Blind  Adults.  In  cooperation  with 
the  OVR,  we  assisted  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  the  New  Orleans  Seminar  on 
Principles  and  Standards  for  Rehabilitation 
Centers  Serving  Blind  Persons. 

"We  called  a  meeting  of  the  National  Study 
Committee  on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil- 
dren, in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  And  we  also  sponsored 
a  National  Work  Session  on  Vending  Stands, 
in  cooperation  with  OVR. 

"Among  unusual  projects,  we  financed  the 
attendance  of  two  blind  British  physical  ther- 
apists and  their  instructor  at  the  Second  Con- 
gress of  the  World  Confederation  for  Physical 
Therapy  held  in  New  York  City  in  June.  We 
did  this  to  help  us  in  our  endeavors  to  re- 
open this  profession  in  the  United  States  to 
blind  persons. 

"We've  been  doing  some  intensive  work  on 
the  study  of  general  insurance — life  and  acci- 
dent and  health  and  the  ramifications  of  it 
when  a  blind  person  wishes  to  secure  it. 
We've  also  made  a  study  of  the  restrictions 
against  ordaining  blind  persons  as  clergymen 
in  the  Catholic,  Hebrew  and  Protestant  faiths. 
And  we  have  made  some  psychological  obser- 
vations and  some  testing  on  low-vision  per- 
sons who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  optical 
aids  program.  J 

"We  are  continuing  to  cooperate  with  In-  } 
ternational  Business  Machines  Corp.  on  the 
further  refinement  of  a  machine  known  as 
the  IBM  Braille  Reader.  And  also,  we  are 
giving  financial  and  advisory  support  to  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child  Project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Medical  Clinics.  And  we 
are  presently  launching  a  two-year  study  of 
services  for  blind  children  in  New  York  State 
through  contract  with  Syracuse  University. 

"Those  are  some  of  the  very  unusual  ones. 

"I'd  like  to  just  indicate  the  kind  of  fellow- 
ship and  scholarships  we  have  given  in  the 
past  years.  We  gave  one  full-time  post-doc- 
toral fellowship  to  an  individual  working  in 
the  area  of  sensory  abilities  and  non-visual 
learning.  Then  we  gave  seven  research  fellow- 
ships, at  11500  each,  covering  a  variety  of 
subjects;  five  graduate  training  fellowships, 
at  $1500  each,  in  social  work;  twenty  general 
scholarships  to  blind  students,  at  $300  each; 
one  .fiooo  Helen  Keller  Scholarship  to  a 
deaf-blind  student;  thirty-five  summer  school 
scholarships,   at   $150  each;   and   one  special 
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scholarship  to  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford 
who  happened  to  become  blind  this  year  and 
who  comes  from  the  States.  The  total  ex- 
penditure in  fellowships  and  scholarships  for 
the  past  year  was  $38,900." 

Regarding  the  Foinidation's  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  general  fields  of  education  and 
welfare  toward  proper  services  to  the  blind. 
Miss   Gruber  listed   the   following  examples: 

"This  past  yeai",  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  has  maintained  a  paid  member- 
ship in  the  following  important  national 
policy-making  groups:  the  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

"Then  in  addition,  staff  members  of  the 
Foundation  served  as  consultants  or  advisors 
to  the  following  national  groups:  United 
States  Veterans  Administration,  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, Delta  Gamma  Sorority,  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 

"Another  major  area  in  which  we  work 
with  organizations  is  that  of  maintaining  ac- 


tive participation,  largely  by  invitation,  in 
the  conventions  of  the  following  national 
groups:  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otolaryngology,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion, the  American  Psychological  Association, 
and,  of  course,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

"And  that  about  finishes  the  kind  of  report 
I  would  like  to  make.  I  am  very  proud  and 
pleased  to  present  this  kind  of  a  report.  As 
I  observe  the  professional  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  heavy  load  of  work  each  is  carry- 
ing, I  can't  help  but  state  that  we  have  a 
truly  dedicated  staff,  rendering  services  over 
and  above  the  normal  call  of  duty.  Their 
production  makes  possible  a  report  such  as 
this   and   I   salute   them   sincerely." 


SIXTY  MINUTES  WITH  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

*  LOUIS  J.  BETTICA,  MODERATOR 

Director  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  be  here  with  you 
today  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  Yes,  this 
is  an  auspicious  occasion,  for  only  three  times 
before  this  day  have  the  AAWB  Conventions 
called  for  papers  relating  to  the  problem  of 
the  deaf-blind.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
AAWB  in  the  future  will  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  deaf-blind  important  enough  to 
have  at  least  one  paper  a  year  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

In  1929  Rebecca  Mark  of  Ohio  told  that 
convention  that  her  five  year  study  led  her 
to  believe  that  there  were  532  deaf-blind 
people  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  1947  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  spoke  about 
the  formation  of  the  Service  For  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department  of  the  AFB  in  1946,  stat- 
ing its   purpose  and   asking  the  cooperation 


*  Visually   handicapped. 


of  that  convention  in  compiling  a  register  of 
deaf-blind  persons  which  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  AFB. 

In  1949  Mr.  George  Keane  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  spoke  about  the 
deaf-blind  program   as  it   was   at   that   time. 

The  panel  you  will  hear  today  consists  of 
persons  who  have  known  and  worked  with 
and  for  the  deaf-blind  for  many  years  and 
we  are  here  not  only  to  tell  our  experiences, 
but  to  ask  you  to  give  more  consideration 
and  assistance  to  this  doubly  handicapped 
group  who  have  been  neglected  and  misun- 
derstood too  long. 

In  addition  to  the  panelists  listed  Peter  J. 
Salmon  the  Executive  Director  of  the  IHB 
will  speak  about  the  Deaf-Blind  on  the  In- 
ternational Level  and  also  about  the  OVR 
Study  Program  now  being  carried  out  at  the 
IHB. 
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We  are  very  pleased  to  have  Robert 
Smithdas  included  in  this  panel  for  it  is 
the  first  time  that  a  deaf-blind  man  has 
ever  spoken  at  an  AAWB  Convention.  Mr. 
Smithdas,  as  many  of  you  know,  was  stricken 
with  meningitis  at  the  age  of  five  which  left 
him  totally  blind  and  with  a  very  severe 
hearing  loss.  Mr.  Smithdas'  hearing  continued 
to  get  worse  until  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  be- 
came totally  deaf.  One  year  later  he  was 
transfered  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  to  Perkins  where  he  was 
given  extensive  speech  training  in  addition 
to  his  studies.  Upon  graduation  Mr.  Smithdas 
came  to  IHB  for  evaluative  purposes  and 
within  the  year  was  enrolled  in  St.  John's 
University,  receiving  his  B.A.  degree,  cum 
laude,  and  later  followed  this  with  a  Master's 
degree,  cum  laude,  in  rehabilitation  at  New 
York  University. 

Before  I  introduce  the  speakers  I  want  to 


bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  when 
they  speak  about  the  deaf-blind  they  are 
talking  about  the  person  who  comes  within 
the  classification  of  blind  and  who  are  totally 
deaf — unable  to  understand  connected  dis- 
course through  the  ear.  There  are  many 
statistical  figures  we  can  quote  but  there  is 
one  we  quote  with  a  great  sense  of  pride; 
the  fact  that  there  are  twenty-four  deaf-blind 
men  working  in  the  IHB  Workshops  and 
only  one  is  receiving  supplementary  assist- 
ance through  welfare.  If  this  can  happen  in 
Brooklyn,  this  can  also  be  done  elsewhere. 
On  behalf  of  the  deaf-blind  may  I  say  please 
give  to  them  the  same  consideration  the 
blind  want  of  the  sighted  public  and  give 
them  the  same  opportunity  and  show  them 
the  kindness  and  love  so  necessary  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  Let  us  never  forget  our 
obligation  to  help  for  they  too,  are  blind. 


THE  O.V.R.  STUDY  OF  THE 
DEAF  BLIND  AT  THE  I.H.B. 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.  Bettica  has  asked  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  special  project  on  the  deaf- 
blind  now  getting  under  way  at  our  Agency, 
which  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
acquisition  of  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

This  two  year  study  program  under  the 
direction  of  George  Keane  will  review  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Deaf-Blind  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  basic 
reasons  for  its  success,  what  can  be  done  to 
provide  more  services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  and 
to  compile  this  information  into  a  mono- 
graph. It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  bring 
to  the  field  the  kind  of  information  it  needs 
to  assist  them  in  the  establishment  of  such 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

The  International  Picture 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  has  recently  established  a  Committee 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  establishing 
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an    International    Manual   Alphabet    and    to 
also  look  into  existing  services  for  the  deaf-   j 
blind  throughout  the  world.  1 

I  was  indeed  honored  by  being  selected  as 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  it  again  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  help  those  persons 
whom  I  feel  have  been  neglected  too  long. 

I  was  directed  by  the  World  Council  to 
select  three  deaf-blind  men  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  study  the  Manual  Alphabet  and  I 
know  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  men  selected. 
They  are:  A.  R.  Sculthrope,  M.B.E.,  England, 
General  Secretary,  National  Deaf-Blind  Help- 
ers League;  G.  van  der  Mey,  Ph.D.,  Holland, 
Programmer  for  Electrical  Computers  of  The 
Netherlands  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Service 
Laboratories;  Richard  Kinney,  B.A.  U.S.A., 
Instructor  in  English  at  the  Hadley  Corre- 
spondence School  for  the  Blind. 

In  order  to  carry  this  work  further  we  will 
be  calling  upon  several  people  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  other  countries  to  serve 
with  me  on  this  committee  and  through  the 
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results  of  the  work  done  by  this  committee  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  a  more  meaningful  and 


more     pioductive    life    for     the    Deaf-Blind 
throughout  the  world. 


EDUCATING  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

EDWARD  J.  WATERHOUSE,  Director 

Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the  com- 
plexity of  educating  boys  and  girls  who  are 
both  deaf  and  blind. 

This  group  of  children,  fortunately,  is 
small,  but  in  many  ways  it  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  past.  Indeed,  this  is  still  true  to 
a  considerable  extent  today,  since  only  a  mi- 
nority of  them  in  the  United  States  are 
getting  the  education  that  they  should  have, 
and  there  are  very  few  receiving  education 
overseas. 

Part  of  the  problem  comes  from  thinking 
of  these  handicaps  as  merely  the  addition  of 
deafness  and  blindness.  In  practice,  we  should 
think  along  the  lines  of  the  mathematicians 
dealing  with  geometrical  progression,  in  which 
things  multiply  each  other  when  new  factors 
are  added.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the 
two  handicaps  seem  to  tend  to  exclude  such 
children  from  consideration  by  educators  of 
the  deaf  and  of  the  blind.  How  often  have  I 
heard  a  teacher  of  deaf  children  say,  "All  our 
techniques  are  based  on  the  careful  use  of 
sight.  How  can  we  possibly  teach  a  deaf 
child  who  is  blind?"  No  doubt  educators  of 
blind  children  have  similar  attitudes.  How- 
ever, such  education  as  is  provided  for  blind 
children,  has  been  established  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  schools  for 
the  deaf.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
United  States,  only  one  of  the  dual  schools 
which  educate  both  deaf  and  blind  children 
under  the  same  administrative  setup,  has  ac- 
cepted deaf-blind  children. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  Laura 
Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf-blind  child  to 
receive  an  education,  and  she  got  it  at  Perkins 
from  Dr.  Howe,  beginning  in  1837.  Howe 
knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  teach- 
ing deaf  children.  He  had  had  five  years'  ex- 
perience with  blind  children.  In  this  case 
where  both  the  distant  senses  were  missing, 
he  developed  a  new  technique  using  the  sense 


of  touch.  He  did  what  we  do  essentially,  to- 
day, though  now  we  have  learned  ways  of 
training  the  tactual  sense  so  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  understanding  of  the  speech  of 
others,  and  the  development  of  speech  in  the 
deaf-blind  persons  themselves. 

It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  take  time 
to  point  out  that  the  phrase  "deaf-blind" 
covers  a  great  range  of  disabilities.  Naturally 
at  Perkins,  we  are  particularly  concerned  with 
children  who  have  lost  both  these  senses  be- 
fore their  school  experience  has  come  to  an 
end.  Even  within  this  group,  variations  are 
tremendous,  and  the  most  important  factor 
is  the  age  at  which  hearing  was  lost.  If  this 
comes  before  speech  has  been  developed,  the 
problem  is  indeed  great  If  speech  has  already 
been  established,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  pre- 
serve it  through  the  silent  years  that  follow 
a  loss  of  hearing,  but  the  existence  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  language  remains  largely  un- 
impaired. The  age  at  which  sight  goes  is 
also  important.  If  a  deaf  child  has  already, 
through  visual  means,  acquired  some  lan- 
guage, perhaps  even  some  speech,  the  edu- 
cational task  remaining  after  sight  goes,  is 
sufficiently  serious,  but  if  there  is  no  memory 
of  speech  or  sound,  no  knowledge  that  lan- 
guage exists,  let  alone  speech,  then  the 
teacher  is  faced  with  what  I  believe  must  be 
as  difficult  a  challenge   as   any  in  existence. 

Any  program  for  educating  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren has  to  be  extremely  concentrated.  All 
the  techniques  of  learning  which  can  be 
applied  so  casually  among  unhandicapped 
youth,  have  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  The  teacher  has  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
peat a  lesson,  not  ten  times,  nor  yet  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  sometimes  a  thousand  or 
more  times  before  he  is  satisfied  either  that 
it  has  been  mastered,  or  never  will  be.  It  is 
only  during  the  last  few  decades  that  educa- 
tors in  general  have  appreciated  the  full  irtt- 
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portance  of  good  rapport  between  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  a  thing  they  didn't  bother  about 
when  I  was  a  child  in  school.  But  Howe,  un- 
der the  stress  of  a  pioneering  educational 
effort,  recognized  a  century  ago,  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  the  closest  possible  re- 
lations between  himself  and  Laura,  and  all 
our  other  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children 
have  felt  themselves  faced  with  this  same 
need.  Annie  Sullivan,  of  course,  is  an  out- 
standing example.  Such  popular  slogans 
among  teachers  as  "Make  Learning  Interest- 
ing" provide  a  challenge  of  appalling  di- 
mensions when  the  pupil  does  not  see  and 
does  not  hear,  and  receives  his  education 
through  a  narrow  and  frequently  obstructed 
channel. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough  to  remind  yoti  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  education  where  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher  is  so  im- 
portant. Consequently,  the  training  of  such 
teachers  must  be  of  the  highest  possible 
standard.  It  has  been  mainly  because  of  the 
fewness  of  trained  teachers,  that  progress  has 
been  so  slow.  We  have,  however,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  better  times  are  ahead.  For 
the  last  several  years,  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  had  an  undergraduate  level  teacher 
training  program  especially  for  deaf-blind 
children,  and  has  consequently  been  able  to 
admit  more  pupils.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
only  been  able  to  provide  teachers  for  them- 
selves, so  far.  There  have  been  none  left  over 
for  other  existing  departments,  or  for  the 
new  department  which  might  very  well  come 
into  being  if  qualified  teachers  were  avail- 
able. 

This  September,  Perkins,  in  association 
with  Boston  University,  starts  the  first  gradu- 
ate level  teacher  training  course  for  teachers 
of  deaf-blind  children.  The  immediate  result 
has  been  that  we  have  been  able  to  double 
the  size  of  our  present  department.  Of  course, 
it  is  too  early  to  know  just  how  big  this  de- 
partment can  grow,  or  whether  there  will  be 
graduates  from  our  course  who  can  be  spared 
for  other  schools,  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  when  schools  open  in 
September,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  deaf- 
blind  children  in  the  United  States  will  be 
receiving  good  training  than  ever  before. 

One  of  these  problems  in  educating  deaf- 
blind  children  is  that  of  evaluation.  All  too 
often,  many  precious  months  and  sometimes 


years  of  work  have  been  wasted  in  futile  ef- 
forts to  provide  children  with  training,  who, 
in  due  course,  have  given  every  evidence  of 
being  uneducable.  Yet,  the  only  way  to  be  cer- 
tain of  a  child's  abilities,  is  to  expose  him  for 
a  long  period  of  time  to  an  attempted  edu- 
cation. Now,  with  more  available  knowledge 
about  normal  child  development  and  the 
probable  relationship  between  abnormal  de- 
velopment and  educability,  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  techniques  whereby  we  can  dis- 
tinguish between  the  deaf-blind  children  who 
should  be  given  a  schooling  and  those  who 
should  not.  Unfortunately,  all  too  frequently, 
deafness  and  blindness  are  caused  by  some  in- 
jury or  disease  which  has  damaged  the  brain. 
In  many  cases,  the  deaf-blind  child  has  addi- 
tional handicaps. 

At  Perkins  we  have  attempted,  for  the  past 
two  springs,  to  evaluate  each  child,  using  the 
services  of  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  who 
has  been  studying  developmental  and  diag- 
nostic problems  with  deaf  children  for  some 
years.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  methods 
we  are  using  are  entirely  sound,  but  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  this  experiment  for  at  least 
another  four  years. 

There  is  great  need  for  research.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  work  which  Dr.  Hayes  did 
in  establishing  valuable  intelligence  tests  for 
blind  children.  It  took  several  decades  to  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  these  tests.  On  a  com- 
parable basis,  with  the  very  small  number  of 
deaf-blind  children,  it  might  take  over  a  cen- 
tury to  do  the  same.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
and  simpler  ways  of  attacking  this  problem. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
shown  an  interest  in  research  among  deaf- 
blind  children,  and  this  is  an  excellent  move. 
We,  too,  are  interested,  and  plan  next  Sep- 
tember, to  start  building  up  the  basic  data 
on  which  research  can  be  established. 

It  is  probable  that  as  we  learn  more  about 
deaf-blind  children,  we  will  recognize  the 
dangers  of  thinking  about  them  as  being  simi- 
lar to  those  who  are  deaf  and  those  who  are 
blind.  Educationally  they  do  not  behave  as 
either  of  these  groups  do,  so  it  seems  to  us. 
In  some  ways,  for  example,  in  the  serious  dif- 
ficulty of  knowing  how  much  persistent  teach- 
ing a  child  can  stand  before  it  leads  to  harm- 
ful results,  the  children  seem  to  behave  more 
like  CP's.  It  is  unfortunate,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  educators,  that  the  English  language 
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does  not  contain  a  unique  word  for  people 
who  do  not  see  and  do  not  hear,  a  word 
which  contains  neither  "deaf"  nor  "IjHnd"' 
in  it.  Since  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  inevital)Ie 
that  we  should  think  of  these  people  in  terms 
of  one  of  these  two  handicaps.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly satisfactory  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  no  doubt  we  still  need  to  turn  to  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  and  educators  of  the  blind 
not  only  to  accept  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing departments  for  the  deaf-blind,  but  to 
giving  leadership  in  planning  their  programs. 
Yet  it  may  well  be,  in  our  psychological  ap- 
proach to  deaf-blind  children,  experience 
with  deaf  children  or  with  blind  children 
may  cloud  our  vision,  and  prevent  us  from 
seeing  as  clearly  as  we  should,  the  best  ap- 
proaches to  understanding  and  helping  the 
deaf-blind. 

Very  briefly  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the 
difficulties  of  providing  social  outlets  for  deaf- 
blind  children.  Communication,  is  of  course, 
the  key  to  socialization,  and  in  concentrating 
on  communication,  as  all  educators  of  deaf- 
blind  children  do,  we  are  undoubtedly  doing 
much  to  solve  the  socialization  problem.  One 
of  the  real  barriers,  however,  to  close  inte- 
gration between  deaf-blind  children  and 
others,  even  those  who  are  deaf  and  those 
who  are  blind,  is  the  much  slower  rate  of 
progress  which  these  doubly  handicapped 
children  usually  make,  so  that  the  good  com- 
panions  of   one   year   lose   touch   with    each 


other  by  the  time  the  second  year  comes 
around.  When  it  is  such  a  slow  process  to  es- 
tablish good  relations  between  deaf-blind 
children  and  others,  this  is  a  serious  problem. 

Teaching  deaf-blind  children  is  very  costly. 
Tuition  charges  at  each  of  the  six  or  seven 
departments  in  the  United  States  are  about 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  At  Perkins  this 
does  not  cover  half  the  actual  cost,  which 
has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  income  from 
endowment  and  from  public  appeals.  Some 
states  are  reluctant  to  appropriate  this 
money,  and  your  influence  as  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  is  solicited,  in  persuading  the  appro- 
priate departments  in  your  state  to  take  the 
needed  action  if  they  have  not  done  so  al- 
ready. In  some  instances,  the  Lions  and  other 
service  clubs  have  given  invaluable  aid.  Oc- 
casionally the  general  public  has  responded 
to  an  appeal,  but  this  is  rare.  As  opportuni- 
ties for  education  are  made  available  to  more 
deaf-blind  children  each  year,  the  financial 
problems  loom  larger.  Please  do  what  you 
can  to  help  solve  them. 

The  future  looks  a  lot  brighter,  but  the 
hopes  we  have  can  only  be  realized  only  if 
we  have  good  material  in  our  teacher  training 
courses.  I  suppose  that  not  one  man  or  woman 
in  a  million  is  ideally  suited  to  this  task. 
Help  us  to  find  the  best  candidates  and  you 
will  be  rendering  an  invaluable  service  to  our 
deaf-blind  children. 


NATIONAL  SERVICES  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  PEOPLE 

*  ANNETTE  B.  DINSMORE 

Consultant  for  Services  for  the  Deaf-blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  few  weeks  ago  several  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  one  section  of  New  York 
City  and  the  remark  was  made  at  the  time 
that  typhoid  fever  has  been  so  well  controlled 
in  recent  years  that  many  doctors  today  have 
never  had  the  experience  of  treating  cases 
with  this  disease. 

Although,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  incidence  of  blindness  coupled  with 
deafness  is  on   the  decrease   in  this   country, 


Visually  handicapped. 


it  is  true  that  the  proportion  is  low  and,  for 
that  reason,  many  workers  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  serving  a  deaf-blind  client. 
This  very  fact  poses  a  problem  for  us  who  are 
trying  to  develop  a  constructive  nation-wide 
program  of  service  for  these  people.  Deaf- 
blind  people  are  the  minority  of  minorities — 
yet  their  needs  must  never  be  underestimated, 
needs  which  are  multiplied  many-fold  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  double  disability. 

In  studying  the  progress  of  services  for  deaf- 
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blind  people  on  a  national  basis,  we  see  a 
picture  that  is,  in  many  respects,  encourag- 
ing. We  have  not  been  working  alone,  and 
we  have  no  desire  to  do  so.  Constructive  re- 
lationships have  developed  with  agencies  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  mutual  growth — growth  in  the  awareness 
of  the  existence  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  our 
various  communities — growth  in  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  life  holds  for  them. 
We  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  in  forty- 
three  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  meeting  you  and  your  deaf- 
blind  clients,  and  considering  together  pos- 
sible solutions  for  individual  problems.  Some 
of  the  trips  made  were  initial  or  short  con- 
tacts, but  in  twenty-six  of  the  states  we  trav- 
eled extensively  with  staff  members  in  the  field 
to  give  what  may  be  considered  "in-service 
training."  The  response  has  been  highly  grati- 
fying, and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
many  of  the  states  where  we  have  made  in- 
tensive trips  of  this  kind,  deaf-blind  people 
are  being  given  careful  consideration  and 
thoughtful  understanding.  Through  the  years 
we  have  learned  much  from  you  and  your 
clients,  and,  in  turn,  we  hope  that  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  you  a  measure  of  help  in 
various  ways. 

In  our  services  we  are  concerned  with  deaf- 
blind  individuals  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  As  you  know,  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children  dates  back  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  while  the  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  problem  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding all  age  groups,  has  been  organized 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  time.  We  have 
been  cooperating  with  educators  who  have 
specialized  programs  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf-blind  children  and  within  the  last  two 
years  have  increased  our  staff  in  order  to  help 
obtain  more  accurate  information  as  early  as 
possible,  to  promote  the  use  of  adequate 
medical  resources  and  legislation  to  meet  fi- 
nancial requirements.  We  hope  to  offer  assist- 
ance to  workers  in  the  counseling  of  parents 
of  preschool  deaf-blind  children,  and  help  de- 
velop techniques  in  evaluation.  But  these 
children  do  grow  up — what  then? 

More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  deaf-blind 
persons  on  register  at  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  over  twenty  years  of  age 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  these  have 
lost   sight  or  hearing  or  both   in  adult  life. 


In  looking  at  the  record,  it  might  be  said 
that  deaf-blindness  is  on  the  increase  since  in 
1946  there  were  1,521  on  register,  in  1947, 
1,695,  compared  with  3,357  as  of  July  1,  1956. 
However,  these  figures  represent  not  neces- 
sarily an  increase  in  numbers  but  an  increase 
in  our  knowledge  through  more  accurate  and 
complete  referrals. 

Our  register  includes  those  persons  who 
fall  within  the  definition  of  blindness,  and 
who,  in  addition,  are  either  profoundly  deaf 
or  hard  of  hearing.  According  to  the  func- 
tional definition,  a  person  is  deaf  if  he  is 
imable  to  follow  connected  discourse  through 
the  ear  with  amplification.  Recently  we  have 
divided  the  adult  register  into  two  categories, 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  with  the  thought 
in  inind  that  this  division  would  hold  greater 
significance  in  terms  of  service  needed.  The 
figures  were  rather  surprising,  since  we  had 
expected  that  there  would  be  more  than  twice 
as  many  hard  of  hearing  than  deaf. 

The  total  register  of  3,357  less  289  children 
leaves  3,068  on  the  adult  list.  Of  these,  we  had 
insufficient  information  or  contradictory 
statements  on  335,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  classify  them.  However,  of  the  2,733  for 
whom  we  have  complete  data,  1,045  ^^e  deaf 
and  1,688  hard  of  hearing.  This  proportion 
is  closer  to  three  to  two  than  two  to  one  as 
we  had  anticipated. 

During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  analyze  the  over-all  needs  of 
deaf-blind  and  hard  of  hearing  people.  Most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  our  material  aids 
program  through  which  we  furnish  hearing 
aids  if  they  can  be  used  effectively,  braille 
writers,  typewriters,  watches,  clocks,  and  other 
appliances,  when  there  is  need  and  there  are 
no  state  or  local  resources  available.  We  have 
offered  financial  assistance  through  the 
Helen  Keller  Scholarships  for  higher  educa- 
tion, temporary  foster  home  care,  and  tuition 
for  children  pending  legislative  action.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
on  the  question  of  communication  for  pro- 
foundly deaf-blind  people  because  communi- 
cation presents  the  greatest  barrier  against 
family  and  social  relationships  and  employ- 
ment possibilities.  We  have  a  printed  manual 
describing  in  detail  various  methods  of  com- 
munication, a  manual  designed  to  assist  work- 
ers and  individuals  in  making  direct  contact 
with  deaf-blind  people.  The  Tellatouch  ma- 
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chine  is  not  included  since  it  has  been  avail- 
able only  for  the  last  two  years.  The  Telia- 
touch  is  serving  a  long-felt  need,  and  is  now 
being  used  by  more  than  125  persons.  This 
machine,  which  was  developed  at  the  Founda- 
tion over  a  period  of  years,  is  a  mechanical 
device  which  enables  anyone  to  "talk"  to  a 
deaf-blind  person  by  means  of  braille,  whether 
or  not  the  "speaker"  himself  knows  braille. 
Printed  descriptions  of  Tellatouch  are  avail- 
able upon  request. 

At  present  we  are  making  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  focus  attention  upon  the  employment 
possibilities  for  capable  deaf-blind  workers. 
They  have  a  very  real  need — a  psychological 
as  well  as  economic  need  for  remunerative  oc- 
cupation. Enforced  idleness  for  anyone  is  de- 
bilitating, but  it  becomes  even  more  so  for  a 
person  shut  in  between  the  isolating  walls  of 
deaf-blindness.  A  great  deal  of  public  edu- 
cation is  needed,  but  first  of  all  we  need  a 
conviction  within  our  own  profession,  a  con- 
viction of  the  employability  of  deaf-blind 
people.  This  represents  a  challenge  for  all  of 
us,  a  challenge  which  requires  imagination, 
ingenuity,  and  the  highest  possible  skill.  Re- 
sources must  be  expanded  for  evaluation, 
pre-vocational  and  vocational  training,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  special  techniques 
necessary  may  be  developed  within  existing 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

Last  February  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  workshop  session  to 
consider  in  detail  the  problem  of  Vocational 
Training  and  Employment  of  Deaf-Blind 
Adults.  A  limited  number  of  participants  were 


invited,  each  of  whom  had  something  to 
contribute  from  personal  experience  and 
training.  The  work  session  was  called  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  thinking  and  spearhead  the 
problem.  Specific  vocational  goals  were  ana- 
lyzed, such  as  employment  in  competitive  in- 
dustry, employment  in  sheltered  workshops, 
industrial  homework,  and  self-employment. 
The  reports  submitted  included  constructive 
suggestions  and  analysis  which  should  prove 
of  value  to  the  field  as  a  whole.  Copies  of  the 
report  of  the  workshop  are  available  upon 
request.  We  hope  you  will  all  study  it  care- 
fully, keeping  in  mind  that  this  is  just  the 
first  step.  What  is  your  agency  doing — what 
are  you  yourself  doing  for  your  deaf-blind 
clients?  Have  you  faith  in  them — have  you 
confidence  in  them?  Or  do  you  find  yourself 
facing  a  block  in  this  area  of  service?  Let  us 
stop  pigeonholing  deaf-blind  clients  as  non- 
feasible  for  rehabilitation  and  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  particular  because  of  our 
own  lack  of  skill,  hiding  behind  the  barrier 
of  deafness  as  an  excuse. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  reached  my  tenth 
birthday,  I  remarked  to  a  neighbor  who  had 
seen  eighty  birthdays,  "Now  I  have  passed  a 
milestone  in  my  life  and  I  am  not  a  child 
now."  She  replied,  "You  will  find  more  mile- 
stones ahead,  and  remember  you  are  not  quite 
grown  up  yet."  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  cele- 
brated its  tenth  birthday  last  January.  We 
have  passed  a  few  milestones,  but  we  must 
never  forget  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
and  we  are  not  quite  grown  up  yet. 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

**  ROBERT  J.  SMITHDAS,  Counselor 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  feel  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  so  many  friends  and  distinguished 
workers  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  I 
never  thought  there  would  ever  be  such  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  our 
deaf-blind  friends,  and  the  hopes  and  dreams 
we  cherish  for  them. 

Everyone   is   familiar  with   the   fascinating 


Deaf-Blind 


story  of  Helen  Keller's  life,  and  I  know  that 
she  is  admired  and  loved  by  all  of  us.  Her 
dauntless  courage  and  faith  have  become  a 
tradition  for  us  to  follow;  she  has  always 
been  our  pathfinder  and  guiding  spirit.  It 
was  through  Miss  Keller's  inspiration  and 
friendship  that  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  our  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  organized  the  first  formal 
service  program  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  In- 
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dustrial   Home   for   the   Blind   in   Brooklyn. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  our  history, 
there  have  always  been  several  deaf-blind 
men  employed  at  the  Industrial  Home.  Today 
we  have  eighty  deaf-blind  jDersons  on  our 
register,  most  of  whom  receive  direct  service 
with  their  individual  problems.  Our  program 
includes  not  only  training  and  employment 
of  the  deaf-blind,  but  also  training  for  coun- 
sellors from  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
come  to  us  in  order  to  learn  the  techniques 
which  we  have  developed  for  this  specialized 
work. 

This  program  was  inaugurated  on  June  27, 
1945,  Helen  Keller's  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Miss 
Keller  was  present  that  day  to  give  us  her 
personal  blessing  and  to  see  her  dream  come 
true — her  dream  that  others  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind  might  find  greater  success  and 
happiness  in  life.  For  the  past  eleven  years, 
we  have  made  our  services  for  the  deaf-blind 
a  regular  part  of  our  service  program,  and 
we  have  always  felt  that  our  efforts  have  been 
amply  rewarded.  As  Mr.  Salmon  has  often 
pointed  out,  the  deaf-blind  respond  eagerly 
to  the  smallest  act  of  kindness  or  friendship. 

I  have  always  had  a  keen  personal  interest 
in  work  for  the  deaf-blind;  it  was  through  the 
special  services  of  the  IHB  that  I  received 
my  first  vocational  training  and,  later,  was 
able  to  realize  my  ambition  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  a  professional  life  which  could  be 
of  service  to  others.  When  I  first  met  mem- 
bers of  the  IHB  staff,  I  was  delighted  by  their 
friendliness  and  understanding,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised that  so  many  of  them  knew  the  man- 
ual alphabet  and  used  it  so  well.  My  training 
in  the  workshops  taught  me  the  satisfaction 
one  receives  from  working  with  one's  hands  in 
manual  labor.  I  learned  to  operate  machines 
of  various  kinds,  and  how  to  achieve  a  stand- 
ard of  production  quite  similar  to  that  of 
sighted  workers.  And  when  I  began  my 
studies  at  St.  John's  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
my  friends  at  the  IHB  were  always  deeply 
interested  in  my  progress  and  never  failed 
to  give  me  the  counselling  and  help  I  often 
needed  with  my  personal  problems. 

I  have  often  felt  that  my  success  in  college 
was  due  not  only  to  my  own  efforts,  but 
largely  to  the  wonderful  people  who  made 
my  achievements  possible.  Their  faith  in  me, 
their  belief  that  I  would  succeed,  made  all 


the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
Full  credit  for  my  attainments  is  divided 
among  all  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
helped  me — the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  who  sponsored  my  college  years;  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and 
the  National  Braille  Press,  whose  tireless  vol- 
unteers transcribed  so  many  thousands  of 
pages  into  Braille  for  me  and  all  the  teachers 
and  friends  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  my  happiness  and  career.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  all  of  them. 

A  short  time  after  my  graduation  from  St. 
John's,  I  received  a  letter  from  Richard  Kin- 
ney, a  young  deaf-blind  man  who  had  lost  his 
hearing  during  his  sophomore  year  at  Mt. 
Union  College  in  Ohio.  Dick  wanted  infor- 
mation about  my  own  college  experience,  so 
I  answered  his  letter  immediately.  A  few 
months  later  he  came  to  the  IHB  for  train- 
ing in  the  same  techniques  that  I  had  used; 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  alma  mater,  where  he  later  graduated 
with  honors.  He  is  now  a  teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois,  where  he  has  made  a  per- 
manent place  for  himself  by  helping  others. 

I  wish  that  all  of  our  deaf-blind  friends 
could  have  the  opportunities  that  have  come 
to  Richard  Kinney  and  myself.  I  feel  that 
the  future  is  a  very  bright  one  for  all  of 
them,  now  that  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
interest  in  providing  the  education  and  train- 
ing they  need.  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore, 
through  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  an  ardent  champion  for 
them,  and  I  know  that  she  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  one  of  their  staunchest  friends. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  several 
.schools  have  developed  programs  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  deaf-blind  children.  And,  as  al- 
ways, the  IHB  is  keenly  interested  in  all  the 
various  phases  of  work  in  this  specialized 
field.  However,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need 
to  understand  the  problems  of  deafness  and 
blindness  as  a  serious  disability,  and  to  try 
to   find   the  best  possible  solutions  to   them. 

At  the  IHB  we  have  developed  a  program 
of  social  activities  for  the  deaf-blind,  and  it  is 
truly  inspiring  to  watch  them  as  they  par- 
ticipate in  various  kinds  of  recreation.  Many 
of  our  clients  enjoy  fishing,  swimming,  bowl- 
ing and  dancing;   they  play  games  of  cards 
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and  checkers  and  chess  with  real  enthusiasm. 
We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  a  group  of 
volunteers  who  enjoy  being  with  them,  who 
understand  their  needs  and  regard  them  with 
genuine  affection  and  friendship.  These 
young  men  and  women  regard  our  deaf-blind 
men  as  personal  friends,  and  really  enjoy  be- 
ing with  them. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has 
decided  to  adopt  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind  as  a  part  of  its  planned  program.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  next  few  years  will  show 


rapid  progress  in  helping  all  of  the  deaf- 
blind  people  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
know  that  we  can  depend  upon  all  of  you  to 
make  this  program  a  real  success.  This  work 
is  very  close  to  our  hearts,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  maintain  the  lead- 
ership which  we  have  always  shown  in  this 
field  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  work  for 
the  blind.  It  takes  so  little  to  bring  happiness 
and  pleasure  to  the  deaf-blind,  and  with  real 
effort  we  can  make  the  program  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken. 


HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


VERNER  W.  CLAPP,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  respect 
in  which  history  can  be  counted  upon,  more 
than  in  anything  else,  to  repeat:  in  the  topics 
on  the  programs  of  meetings  of  national  as- 
sociations. Once  before  this  I  have  appeared 
before  this  association;  this  was  at  your  In- 
dianapolis meeting  of  1941.  Col.  Baker,  who 
is  today  your  chairman,  was  then  your  presi- 
dent; and  my  topic  was — believe  it  or  not — 
"Some  Problems  in  Library  Service  for  the 
Blind"! 

I  have  looked  back  into  the  old  proceedings 
to  see  if  I  could  merely  repeat  what  I  said  to 
you  in  1941;  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  so.  There 
have  actually  been  changes  since  then.  (A 
principal  change,  if  I  may  so,  is  that  you 
now  meet  in  an  air-conditioned  hotel;  I  well 
remember  the  combined  effect  of  heat  and 
Seeing-Eye  dogs  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting!) 
One  of  the  problems  which  most  concerned 
me  in  1941  was  the  duplication  of  effort  in- 
volved in  embossing  books  in  three  types — ■ 
Braille  Grades  ii/^  and  2,  and  Moon.  That 
one  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  in 
the  intervening  years,  but  its  place  has  been 
taken   by  half  a  dozen  others. 

I  am  no  longer,  as  you  know,  actively  in- 
volved in  library  service  for  the  blind.  The 
unit  which  I  once  supervised  in  the  Library 
of  Congress — then  known  as  the  Books  for 
the    Adult     Blind     Project — has    now     been 


joined  with  our  regular  work  for  the  blind 
in  a  division  of  which  Mr.  Donald  G.  Pat- 
terson is  the  chief.  However,  the  appropria- 
tion under  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  amounts  to 
more  than  10%  of  our  total  appropriations, 
and  Mr.  Patterson  has  frequent  occasions  to 
involve  his  colleagues,  including  myself,  as 
well  as  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Mr.  L. 
Quincy  Mumford,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  which  arise.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  do  not  feel  too  much  embarrassed  by  ignor- 
ance of  the  program  to  talk  to  you  today. 
Also,  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  Mr.  Mum- 
ford's  interest  and  pride  in  the  work  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind,  and  to  bring  you  his 
greetings. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  at  this  point  in  your 
program,  to  give  you  an  historical  lecture 
upon  the  history  of  library  services  for  the 
blind,  or  a  detailed  account  of  their  present 
status.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  remarking  on 
some  salient  points  which  seem  to  me  as  an 
administrative  officer  to  have  pertinence  in 
these  connections,  and  shall  refer  you  to  Mr. 
Best  and  Dr.  Farrell  for  further  details  on 
the  history,  and  to  the  Directory  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  for  further  details  on  status. 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  library  services  for  the  blind 
parallels,  in  almost  every  particular  (I  say 
"almost,"  because  there  are  minor  exceotions. 
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as  will   appear)    the  development   of  library 
services   for  the  sighted. 

The  first  element  necessary  for  library 
services  for  any  group  is  that  there  should 
be  a  standardized  medium  of  communication 
of  recorded  knowledge.  Now,  for  the  sighted, 
the  standard  medium  of  recorded  knowledge 
consists  of  a  series  of  symbols,  generally  rep- 
resenting spoken  language,  written  or  printed 
in  (generally)  black^ink  on  (generally)  white 
paper.  This  medium  is  so  standardized,  so 
much  a  part  of  our  lives,  as  to  evoke  no  com- 
ment. Yet,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  it  is  a  very 
extraordinary  development,  and  in  terms  of 
this  entire  history  of  the  human  race,  a  very 
recent  one.  Indeed,  the  very  search  for  a 
medium  of  recorded  knowledge  only  goes 
back  a  few  millenia;  we  find  its  earliest 
achievements  in  the  cliff  inscriptions  of  the 
Persians,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Babylonians,  etc. 
None  of  these  forms,  obviously,  was  very  suit- 
able to  the  development  of  libraries,  although 
there  were  actually  libraries  of  cuneiform 
tablets  at  Nineveh  and  other  ancient  Meso- 
potamian  cities.  But  then,  someone  discovered 
the  enormous  advantage  of  writing  in  black 
ink  on  white  papyrus  or  parchment,  and  the 
resultant  manuscripts,  scrolls  and  codexes 
were  suitable  to  be  gathered  in  libraries,  and 
the  real  history  of  libraries  began.  But  this 
was  not  much  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era. 

And  even  these  libraries  of  manuscripts, 
useful  as  they  were  for  preserving  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past,  were  hardly  libraries  in  the 
modern  sense— places  where  any  citizen 
might  go  to  tap  the  resources  of  recorded 
knowledge.  They  were  reserved  to  those  whose 
professional  education  enabled  them  to  make 
use  of  and  to  assist  in  perpetuating  them.  But 
knowledge  has  a  way  of  spreading,  and  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  played  their 
part  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  later  de- 
velopments by  spreading  throughout  Europe 
the  standards  of  language  and  reading  and 
writing  which  eventually  created  the  demand 
for  wider  access  to  records.  You  know  the 
consequence;  a  clever  German,  Johann  Guten- 
berg, adapted  to  use  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  certain  techniques,  known  as  print- 
ing, which,  though  they  had  been  available 
in  China  for  centuries  before,  had  not  found 
there  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  pro- 


duce a  true  library  development  in  Western 
terms. 

With  the  arts  of  printing  and  paper-mak- 
ing put  to  the  service  of  multiplying  the  rec- 
ords of  knowledge,  the  library  for  the  sighted 
was  assured.  But  this,  let  me  remind  you, 
was  only  500  years  ago;  actually,  the  quincen- 
tenary of  Gutenberg's  invention  is  still  being 
celebrated  this  year. 

Library  services  for  the  blind  have  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  library  services  for 
the  sighted  almost  in  exact  parallel,  following 
just  a  little  behind.  In  the  days  when  few 
sighted  people  could  use  recorded  informa- 
tion, and  when  oral  communication  was  gen- 
erally more  important  than  the  written  kind, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  no  vigorous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  find  a  medium  of  re- 
corded information  for  the  blind.  The  won- 
der is  not  that  a  satisfactory  medium  of  re- 
corded information  for  the  blind  was  not  dis- 
covered earlier,  but  rather  that  it  was  found 
as  early  as  it  was,  less  than  three  hundred 
years  after  the  invention  of  printing  had  be- 
gun to  make  recorded  information  generally 
available  to  the  sighted. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  here  the  steps  by 
which  a  satisfactory  medium  of  recorded  in- 
formation for  the  blind  was  found  and  gradu- 
ally standardized.  In  retrospect,  the  develop- 
ments by  Avhich  the  cut-out  letters  and  such 
devices  as  pins  stuck  in  paper  on  cushions 
with  which  Maria  Theresa  von  Paradis  was 
taught  to  read  in  Vienna  in  the  1770's  became 
the  simple  dot-cells  of  Louis  Braille  in  Paris 
in  the  1820's,  seem  very  simple,  logical,  ele- 
gant and  inevitable  to  us  now,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  recapture  the  anxiety  and  the  an- 
guish of  the  quest  as  it  must  have  appeared, 
for  example,  to  the  Abbe  Haiiy.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  role  that  pure  accident 
played  in  the  development;  it  was  Haiiy's 
blind  pupil,  Francois  Lesueur,  who  put  the 
search  on  the  right  track  when  he  pointed 
out  that  he  could  read,  though  with  difficulty, 
the  raised  letters  on  the  reverse  of  a  heavily 
impressed  sheet  of  paper — a  funeral  notice! 
But,  though  we  give  Louis  Braille's  name  to 
the  raised  characters  which  have  become  the 
standard  medium  of  communication  among 
the  blind,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
what  made  his  system  better  than  others  was 
the  fact  that  a  blind  man  could  not  only 
read,  but  write  it — something  he  could  not 
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easily  do  with  any  of  the  other  systems  of 
raised  characters,  any  more  than  the  sighted 
man  could  easily  make  cliff  carvings,  cunei- 
form tablets  or  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  It  is 
then  to  the  invention  of  the  Braille  slate 
which  made  possible  the  easy  production  of 
punctographic  symbols  in  the  Braille  cell, 
that  we  chiefly  owe  the  possibility  of  library 
services  for  the  blind,  and  the  name  of 
Charles  Barbier  must  be  inseparably  linked 
with  that  of  Louis  Braille  in  the  develop- 
ment. 

But  how  blind  we  were!  We  frittered  away 
a  large  part  of  the  19th  century  going  down 
blind  alleys  of  methods  which,  based  on  the 
symbols  of  reading  and  writing  for  the 
sighted,  could  be  read  by  the  blind,  but  not 
written  by  them.  It  took  us  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  to  take  full  advantage  of  Louis 
Braille's  invention,  the  essential  features  of 
which  were  developed  by  1830. 

Thus  library  service  for  the  blind  really 
did  not  become  a  reality  in  this  country  un- 
til the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  (the  earliest  reading  rooms,  like 
the  one  established  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  1897  could  not  give  genuine  library 
service  in  the  ordinary  sense),  but  the  inter- 
val— again  like  the  Middle  Ages  with  respect 
to  the  sighted — played  its  part  by  permitting 
experimentation  with  various  mechanical 
techniques,  creating  an  educated  group  de- 
sirous of  library  service,  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  acceptance  of  standards,  and  de- 
veloping sources  of  service  and  supply.  Thus, 
when  a  standardized  alphabet  was  finally 
adopted  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,  genuine  library  service  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  at  last  became  a  reality. 

The  work  of  the  Volunteer  Braille  Tran- 
scribing Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  mere  agreement  upon  a  set  of  sym- 
bols liberated  energies  to  the  development  of 
library  services.  Without  the  standardized  al- 
phabet adopted  in  1916-18,  this  operation, 
which  brought  more  than  47,000  volumes  (in 
addition  to  music  and  other  materials)  into 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  from  1918  to  1942, 
would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  very 
standardization  which  made  the  Volunteer 
Braille  Transcribing  Service  possible  also 
made  it  almost  immediately  inadequate. 
Readers,  and  the  demand  for  books,  increased 


faster  than  the  Red  Cross  and  the  other 
sources  of  supply  could  meet  them.  Addi- 
tional sources  were  necessary. 

Consequently,  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  of  1931. 
This  initially  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
■lioo.ooo  a  year  to  enable  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  to  provide  books  in  raised  type  for 
the  adult  blind  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  arrange  for  the  service  of  these 
books  through  regional  libraries  throughout 
the  country. 

This  arrangement  seemed  at  the  time  like 
a  culmination  of  events,  and  to  offer  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problem  of  library 
service  for  the  blind.  It  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal-local  sharing  of  costs;  it  im- 
mediately produced  a  further  standardization 
of  practice  through  agreement  with  the  Brit- 
ish on  Standard  English  Braille  and  through 
execution  of  the  agreement  in  the  purchasing 
practices  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  it 
provided  the  framework  for  a  national  plan 
of  library  service  for  the  blind  which  could 
potentially — much  better  than  for  the  sighted 
— reach  every  reader  in  the  country. 

But  human  affairs — and  library  affairs — 
have  a  way  of  not  standing  still,  and  hardly 
was  the  Pratt-Smoot  law  on  the  books  than 
new  developments  occurred.  And  one  of  these 
was  a  development  in  which  the  blind  would 
lead  the  sighted  (just  as  it  did,  as  Dr.  Far- 
rell  reminds  us,  with  respect  to  the  type- 
writer)— in  the  adaptation  of  sound  record- 
ing to  library  problems  in  fulfillment  of  a 
suggestion  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison  that  the 
records  of  sound  might  be  made  to  serre 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  The  first  provision  for 
talking  books  in  the  Federal  appropriation 
was  for  fiscal  year  1934.  Since  then,  the  origi- 
nal Pratt-Smoot  Act  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  increase  the  authorized  appropriation 
from  |ioo,ooo  to  $1%  million,  to  provide 
talking  books  and  talking  book  reproducers 
in  addition  to  embossed  books,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  word  "adult."  Actually,  however,  li- 
brary work  for  the  blind  has,  ever  since  1934, 
been  in  the  process  of  absorbing  the  develop- 
ments which  were  achieved  by  that  date,  of 
adjusting  to  them  and  of  improving  their  de- 
tails. 

These  are  the  main  elements  of  the  de- 
velopments of  library  service  for  the  blind. 
What  of  its  present  status? 

Under  the  Pratt-STOOot  program  there  are 
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28  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  with  a  to- 
tal stock  of  approximately  900,000  books,  of 
which  roughly  600,000  are  embossed  and  300,- 
000  are  talking  books.  These  libraries  and  this 
book-stock  serve  a  readership  of  55,152  di- 
vided 4  to  1  in  favor  of  talking  books  and 
last  year  (calendar  year  1955)  the  readers 
used  nearly  1.5  million  books  (an  extraordi- 
nary average  of  some  27  books  per  reader) 
divided  5  to  1  in  favor  of  talking  books.  Sta- 
tiscally,  this  amounted  to  a  total  turn-over 
equivalent  to  more  than  ii^  times  the  whole 
bookstock  during  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
whereas  for  the  embossed  bookstock  the  turn- 
over was  the  equivalent  of  somewhat  less  than 
the  size  of  the  bookstock  itself,  for  talking 
books  the  turnover  was  27  times  the  size  of  the 
bookstock  itself.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  talk- 
ing books  wear  out  and  the  stock  becomes 
deteriorated? 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Federal  contribution  to  this 
resource.  In  the  25  years  since  the  com- 
mencement of  operation  under  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Law,  the  Government  has  distributed 
embossed  books  in  the  purchase  cost  of  $1,- 
862,974,  talking  books  in  the  cost  value  of 
$6,557,907,  and  talking  book  reproducers  in 
the  cost  value  of  $3,121,067  (including  the 
reproducers  provided  under  the  WPA  proj- 
ects). Repair  costs  for  reproducers  have  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million  dollars.  An  additional 
Federal  contribution  comes  through  free  or 
reduced  postage  on  reading  matter  and  talk- 
ing book  reproducers  for  the  blind;  I  have 
not  compiled  this  cost  cumulatively,  but  the 
Post  Office  Department  estimates  the  contri- 
bution for  fiscal  year  1955  to  have  been  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  namely 
$769,292.  This  is  a  sizeable  supplement  to 
the  fund  appropriated  under  the  Pratt-Smoot 
law. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  the  Federal  con- 
tribution is  the  local  contribution  made  by 
the  State,  municipal  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  the  storage  and  service  of  the 
books  and  reproducers.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
this  amounts  to,  but  it  might  be  estimated 
to  be  approximately  a  half  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

While  the  size  of  the  total  bookstock  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  libraries  has  a  respectable  sound, 
this  total  size  does  not,  of  course,  reflect  the 
number  of  available  separate  book  titles:  this 


is  much  smaller.  Actually,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  program  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  distributed  only  4.444  embossed 
titles  and  2,847  talking  book  titles.  It  adds 
to  these  only  at  the  rate  of  125-150  embossed 
titles  per  year  and  220-250  talking  book  titles 
per  year. 

In  summary,  the  blind  readership  of  the 
Pratt-Smoot  libraries  is  comparable  to  that 
of  the  public  library  of  a  city  of  100,000  to 
200,000  population;  the  total  size  of  the 
bookstock  would  be  good  for  such  a  city, 
but  the  number  of  titles  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  comparable  to  that  of  the  village 
in  Maine  where  I  go  on  my  vacations — popu- 
lation 200. 

The  Pratt-Smoot  libraries  do  not,  of  course, 
make  up  the  total  picture  of  library  services 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  There  are  at 
least  9  other  libraries  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind,  and  they 
add  considerably  to  the  number  of  available 
titles,  especially  for  embossed  books.  There 
are  9  presses  for  the  blind  and  there  are  no 
less  than  103  magazines,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 66  provide  general  reading  matter 
such  as  is  usually  found  in  libraries. 

Nor  must  I  neglect  to  mention  the  volun- 
teer services  which  make  such  an  important 
contribution  beyond  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides — agencies  such  as  Record- 
ings for  the  Blind,  Inc.  of  New  York,  Volun- 
teers Service  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Blind  Service  Association  of  Chicago  (my 
omission  of  many  names  must  not  be  taken 
as  lack  of  admiration  for  the  work  they  are 
doing). 

So  much  for  status.  Now,  what  of  the  fu- 
ture. Well,  the  future,  I  presume,  will  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  problems  of  the  present. 
So  let  me  describe  some  of  them. 

The  principal  defect  of  present  library 
service  for  the  blind,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  titles  made  available.  Whereas  the 
public  library  for  the  sighted  oi  even  a  mod- 
erately large  community  will  provide  several 
thousands  of  new  titles  for  its  readers  each 
year  (and,  through  interlibrary  loan,  give 
them  access  to  an  even  greater  supply),  the 
Pratt-Smoot  program  provides  only  some  350 
titles  per  annum  in  embossed  books  and  talk- 
ing books  combined.  This  is  due  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  media,  which  make  their 
cost   high   and   not  just   their  purchase  cost, 
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but  the  cost  of  storage,  servicing,  transporta- 
tion, etc.  It  is  obvious,  in  consequence,  that, 
wonderful  as  are  the  achievements  in  record- 
ing knowledge  for  the  blind,  we  must  look 
for  improvements  in  the  media,  for  although 
Congress  has  given  evidence  of  wishing  to  be 
generous  in  making  provision  for  library  sei-v- 
ices  for  the  blind,  yet  to  provide  a  thousand 
titles  of  talking  books  per  year  at  present 
prices  would  require  raising  the  appropria- 
tion by  another  I2I/2  million  and  to  provide  a 
thousand  titles  of  embossed  books  per  year 
at  present  prices,  $600,000  more,  and  it  might 
be  questioned  whether  an  appropriation  of 
this  level  would  be  justified  by  readership 
which  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  public  li- 
brary of  a  single  moderate-sized  city — espe- 
cially since  this  would  be  only  the  first  in  a 
chain  reaction  of  increased  costs. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  appropriate  for 
a  much  larger  annual  supply  of  books,  the 
physical  character  of  the  media  tends  to 
place  limitations  on  the  service  at  other 
points.  The  books  are  bulky  and  heavy;  the 
cost  of  warehousing  them  is  exorbitant,  and 
this  cost  is  now  borne  by  the  local  institu- 
tions which  have  accepted  responsibility  for 
regional  service.  The  weight  and  bulk  effects 
their  transportation  also,  and  the  cost  of  this, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  cannot  be  disregarded. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  lack  of  dura- 
bility of  the  talking  books  and  the  talking 
book  reproducers. 

There  are  other  problems  of  the  regional 
libraries  in  addition  to  the  mere  cost  of  ware- 
housing. A  principal  problem  is  jurisdictional 
in  nature,  and  is  related  to  sources  of  sup- 
port. If  the  regional  library  is  a  municipal 
or  private  institution  yet  serves  several  states, 
who  is  to  pay  for  the  additional  bookstock  or 
for  the  additional  assistant  that  is  required 
to  render  the  greatly  increased  service  over 
that  for  which  responsibility  was  accepted 
in  1931?  But  there  are  other  problems  also; 
space  and  manpower  is  required  in  greater 
proportion  to  circulation  than  is  the  case  with 
library  service  for  sighted  readers;  there  are 
additional  requirements  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  service  is  rendered  almost  ex- 
clusively by  mail:  problems  of  selection  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  the  readers  can- 
not come  to  make  their  own  choice  of  books 
from  the  shelves  or  the  catalog  and  involving 


the  careful  maintenance  of  waiting  lists  and 
the  circularization  of  book  reviews  and  cata- 
logs, and  the  necessity  for  inspecting  the  talk- 
ing books  on  return  in  order  to  check  on  ar- 
rangement and  condition.  There  is  besides  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  unusual  relation- 
ships with  a  number  of  agencies  over  and 
above  those  usually  involved  in  library  serv- 
ice to  the  sighted,  such  as  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  commissions  for  the  blind 
of  the  jurisdictions  served.  Then  there  are 
the  problems  of  what  to  do  with  unused  book- 
stock,  which  still  has  a  high  reserve  value 
for  the  indefinite  future. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is,  of  course, 
the  whole  series  of  problems  related  to  the 
design,  manufacture,  distribution,  custody, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  talking  book 
machines.  Most  of  you  have  some  experience, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  these  problems.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  unserved  reader; 
unserved  because  unidentified,  or  for  other 
reasons. 

These,  that  I  have  mentioned,  are  the 
problems  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
librarian.  But  what  are  to  him  administra- 
tive problems  become,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reader,  simply  bad  service.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  bad  service  can  be  ren- 
dered, and  I  don't  know  of  any  ways  which 
we  have  neglected,  running  the  gamut  from 
failure  to  respond  to  inquiries  to  failure  to 
collect  books  from   the  homes  of  borrowers. 

We  are,  of  course,  very  well  aware  of  these 
problems,  and  work  is,  and  has  been,  going 
on  on  all  of  them.  A  principal  search  is  to 
improve  the  media — to  find  cheaper  but  bet- 
ter (e.g.,  smaller  and  lighter)  forms  of  the 
l)ooks.  This  search  is  being  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  recording  industry  and  the 
Braille  presses.  We  had,  some  years  ago,  a 
research  and  development  contract  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  talking  book;  this  has  now  been 
transferred  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  some  immediate  benefits  have 
been  derived  and  more,  in  the  way  of  an  im- 
proved reproducer  and  lighter  records,  are  in 
the  offing.  Similarly,  we  have  a  research  and 
development  contract  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  on  the  prob- 
lems of  printing  in  raised  types,  and  this 
promises  valuable  results  toward  reducing 
the  costs  and  improving  the  product  of  Brail- 
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ling.  Finally,  on  the  general  problems  of  li- 
brary service  for  the  blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has,  as  you  know, 
launched  an  inquiry  into  these  problems  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be 
conducted  by  a  high-level  committee,  the 
chairman  of  which  is  Mr.  Francis  R.  St.  John, 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary. This  study,  which  was  the  subject  of 
both  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi  and 
of  an  announcement  in  the  May  1956  issue 
of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  may  be  com- 
pleted by  next  Spring.  We  anticipate  that  we 
shall  all  then  know  a  great  deal  more  than 


we  do  at  present  regarding  the  present  level 
of  efficacy  of  the  service  under  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  law,  and  specific  directions  in  which 
we  should  move  to  effect  improvements.  But, 
just  as  the  electronic  systems  which  make  the 
talking  book  possible  represent  a  very  high 
order  of  achievement  which  cannot  easily  be 
replaced  or  greatly  improved,  so  the  entire 
existing  system  for  library  service  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  represents  a  very  con- 
siderable achievement,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  brought  to  perfection  over- 
night. But  to  a  continuing  search  for  such 
perfection  we  are  dedicated. 


PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

E.  B.  WHITTEN,  Executive  Director 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  beginning,  let  me  extend  to  you  the 
greetings  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  As- 
sociation and  express  my  appreciation  for 
having  been  invited  to  be  on  your  program 
today.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
relationship  now  existing  between  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  wholesome  one.  Together 
we  have  been  able  to  do  some  things  that 
we  probably  could  not  have  done  separately. 
Contacts  between  administrative  officials  of 
the  two  organizations  are  frequent,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  relationship  between  the 
two  organizations  will  become  more  and  more 
effective  as  time  goes  on.  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  fact  that  you  keep  us  informed  of 
developments  in  your  own  programs  as  they 
are  related  to  the  general  rehabilitation 
movement,  and  I  hope  that  we  have  not  been 
negligent  in  explaining  to  your  own  officers 
the  policies  and  plans  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  "Public  Un- 
derstanding of  Work  for  the  Blind."  I  have 
taken  a  slight  liberty  with  your  suggestion 
and  have  given  my  talk  the  title  "Public  Un- 
derstanding of  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,"  feeling  that  this  is  a  segment  of  work 
for  the  blind  about  which  I  might  speak 
with  most  authority. 


Although  it  is  possible  for  programs  to  ad- 
vance on  the  basis  of  misunderstanding  or  a 
lack  of  understanding,  I  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  those  programs  which  are  based 
upon  the  maximum  accurate  public  under- 
standing will  fare  best  at  the  hands  of  the 
public.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  program  of  social  benefits  have 
no  more  important  responsibility  than  to  try 
to  see  that  the  public  understands  what  is 
being  done  and  why  it  is  being  done.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  some  of  the  things  we 
do  to  promote  public  understanding  some- 
times actually  result  in  something  entirely 
different. 

Before  we  can  expect  the  public  to  under- 
stand the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  it  seems 
to  me  most  important  that  we  understand 
ourselves  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and  what  we 
believe  about  rehabilitation  itself.  As  you 
know,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  professional  people  with  re- 
spect to  what  rehabilitation  is  and  the  part 
it  should  play  in  the  total  scheme  of  social 
improvement.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  try  to  tell  you  what  I  think  re- 
habilitation is  but  to  stress  how  important  I 
think  it  is  that  organizations  attempting  to 
bring  about  public  understanding  understand 
themselves  what  they  believe  about  rehabili- 
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tation  and  be  able  to  express  their  feelings 
clearly  and  in  lay  language. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  is  some- 
times concerned  about  what  it  hears  about 
programs  for  the  blind,  including  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind.  Before  one  nation- 
wide audience,  we  may  hear  that  all  the 
blind  want  is  an  opportunity  to  become  inde- 
pendent, contributing  members  of  society,  in 
other  words,  to  have  their  opportunities 
equalized  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens.  On  an- 
other platform,  and  sometimes  from  the  same 
speaker,  we  may  hear  a  strong  plea  to  the 
effect  that  all  kinds  of  special  privileges  be  ex- 
tended to  the  blind  without  regard  to  whether 
the  things  sought  are  needed  by  the  blind 
in  order  to  achieve  self  reliance  and  happiness. 
It  is  evident  that  these  two  philosophies  are 
not  compatible.  It  is  quite  different  to  believe 
that  an  individual  has  certain  rights  just  be- 
cause of  his  status  and  to  believe  that  he 
merely  needs  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  his  potentialities.  First, 
then,  I  say  that  people  who  are  responsible 
for  public  understanding  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  should  decide  just  exactly  what 
they  believe  about  work  for  the  blind  and 
then,  it  may  be  easier  to  get  the  general  pub- 
lic to  understand.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
very  easy  to  get  things  for  the  blind  on  the 
basis  of  sympathy  has  frequently  mitigated 
against  a  reasoned  approach  to  public  under- 
standing of  programs  for  the  blind. 

Once  we  know  what  we  believe  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  we  should  then 
attempt  to  determine  what  we  can  do  to  get 
the  public  to  understand  the  problem.  One 
of  the  factors  that  is  sometimes  forgotten  is 
that  all  public  understanding  need  not  be  at 
the  same  level.  We  may  be  able  to  illustrate 
this  briefly.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  average  man  on  the  street  should  be  able 
to  understand  that  blind  people  have  prob- 
lems which  other  people  do  not  have,  that 
practically  all  of  the  blind  need  specialized 
professional  help  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems,  that  he  should  know  the  names 
and  general  functions  of  the  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations which  serve  the  blind.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  he  should  also  understand 
enough  about  rehabilitation  to  know  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  rehabilitate  the  blind  than  it 
is  to  pension  them.  This  list  is  by  no  means 


intended  to  be  inclusive  and  we  suppose  that 
some  of  the  items  mentioned  may  be  contro- 
versial. 

If  our  purpose  should  be  that  the  average 
man  on  the  street  understands  these  things, 
it  is  clear  that  important  civic  and  political 
leaders  of  tlie  community  should  also  under- 
stand these  things.  In  addition,  such  people 
should  understand  the  relationship  of  re- 
habilitation to  other  community  problems, 
the  relationship  of  disability  to  a  dependency, 
and  the  effect  upon  a  community  of  having 
a  segment  of  its  population  which  is  depend- 
ent on  account  of  disability  and  unable  to 
contribute. 

We  would  hope  that  professional  individ- 
uals would  understand  what  the  man  on  the 
street  understands,  also  what  the  VIP  would 
understand,  but  in  addition,  this  professional 
person  might  be  expected  to  understand 
more  about  the  nature  of  disability,  the  psy- 
chological manifestations  of  disability,  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  professional  workers 
concerned  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

Having  determined  what  we  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  about  rehabilitation,  it  becomes 
important  just  how  we  are  going  to  see  that 
the  public  gets  understanding  we  want  it  to 
have.  Of  prime  concern,  of  course,  is  the  use 
of  the  mass  media  of  communication  in  tell- 
ing our  story.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  public 
understanding  very  quickly,  if  we  depend 
upon  the  individual  approach  alone  to  tell 
our  story.  This  would  be  true  even  if  one 
telling  was  sufficient.  The  truth  is  a  person 
must  be  told  over  and  over  again  before  he 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  usable  understand- 
ing of  a  problem.  This  means,  of  course,  an 
intelligent  and  persistent  use  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television  to  carry  our 
messages.  It  takes  an  expert  in  public  under- 
standing to  properly  evaluate  the  use  of  each 
of  these  media  for  any  particular  purpose 
which  an  organization  had  in  mind.  I  am 
not  such  an  expert.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment  far  too  many  organizations 
who  can  afford  them  have  no  one  on  their 
payrolls  who  can  advise  intelligently  along 
these   lines. 

Many  campaigns  of  public  understanding 
fail  simply  because  they  are  not  persistent. 
An  agency  head  may  get  an  idea  that  he 
wants  a  program  of  public  information.  He 
starts  out  with  enthusiasm  and  gets  a  really 
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good  program  underway.  Then  his  attention 
is  directed  toward  the  next  administrative 
problem  and  the  problem  of  public  informa- 
tion  is  set   aside. 

Although  it  has  its  limitations,  probably 
the  most  effective  way  to  get  public  under- 
standing is  to  have  all  individuals  who  are 
serving  the  blind  become  effective  agents  of 
public  understanding.  Often  they  have  little 
conception  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
their  work.  When  I  was  in  the  state-federal 
rehabilitation  program,  I  found  many  per- 
sons who  had  been  served  by  the  rehabilita- 
tion agency  in  preceding  years  who  didn't 
even  know  from  what  source  they  had  re- 
ceived their  help.  All  they  could  tell  me  was 
that  the  "state"  helped  them.  It  is  evident 
that  these  individuals  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  state  rehabilitation  agency,  had  re- 
ceived valuable  rehabilitation  services,  but 
had  never  had  any  understanding  with  re- 
spect to  what  rehabilitation  was,  and  why  the 
state  saw  fit  to  make  available  rehabilitation 
services  to  its  handicapped  people.  In  other 
words,  rehabilitation  counselors  may  have 
been  doing  effective  jobs  in  making  services 
available,  but  they  certainly  were  not  doing 
an  effective  job  in  getting  public  understand- 
ing even  of  those  who  were  receiving  serv- 
ices. I  have  on  numerous  occasions  found  in- 
dividuals whom  the  rehabilitation  agency 
had  helped  go  to  college.  After  speaking  at 
civic  clubs,  I  have  had  such  individuals  come 
up  to  speak  to  me,  telling  me  that  they  guess 
they  must  have  gotten  the  kind  of  help  I 
have  been  describing.  They  said  they  never 
were  quite  sure  about  anything  except  that 
they  had  a  scholarship  or  something  of  that 
kind  that  helped  them  through  college.  They 
really  didn't  know  where  the  money  came 
from,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  appropri- 
ated. They  just  took  advantage  of  it.  Here 
again  it  is  evident  that  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors had  made  services  available  to  handi- 
capped college  students  but  these  students 
never  had  any  full  understanding  of  what 
was  involved  and  therefore  were  not  effective 
proponents  of  rehabilitation  after  their  own 
rehabilitation  period  was  over. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  effect  that 


handicapped  people  themselves  have  on  pub- 
lic understanding.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  many  people  get  their  ideas  about  the 
blind  from  the  blind  people  they  know.  If 
the  blind  they  know  are  courteous,  construc- 
tive, and  useful,  they  will  come  to  think  that 
the  blind  are  that  kind  of  people.  If  the 
blind  are  not  interested  in  being  productive 
or  are  self-seeking,  rude  and  discourteous,  or 
express  the  attitude  that  society  owes  them  a 
living  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  an 
entirely  different  impression  of  the  blind  is 
implanted.  From  a  public  relations  stand- 
point, it  seems  to  be  extremely  important  that 
blind  people  themselves  are  led  to  understand 
how  much  influence  they  themselves  have 
upon  the  public's  attitude  toward  and  sup- 
port of  programs  for  the  blind. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly.  If  our  programs 
of  public  understanding  are  to  be  successful, 
we  must  know  what  we  believe  and  be  able 
to  state  our  beliefs  clearly  and  in  lay  lan- 
guage. We  must  recognize  that  there  are  vari- 
ous levels  of  public  understanding  and  we 
must  shape  our  message  in  order  to  tell  our 
story  specifically  to  the  group  we  hope  to  un- 
derstand our  problems.  In  getting  our  mes- 
sage over  to  the  public,  we  must  use  all  of 
the  media  which  are  available  to  us.  An  im- 
portant contributions  can  be  made  by  well 
planned  and  persistent  campaigns  in  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television.  These  media 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  job  alone.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  every  worker  in 
a  program  understand  his  responsibility  for 
public  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his 
agency  or  organization.  It  is  important  that 
he  in  turn  help  every  client  that  he  serves 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  every  client  should  become  an  in- 
dividual dedicated  to  public  understanding 
on  the  part  of  others.  Finally,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  handicapped  person  himself 
understand  just  how  much  influence  he  has 
upon  the  public  understanding  of  problems 
of  individuals  with  disabilities  similar  to  his 
own.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  av- 
erage person  judges  the  blind  by  the  blind 
people  he  knows,  more  than  any  other  factor. 
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GROUP  B 

MRS.  MARY  K.  BAUMAN,  Psychologist  and  Co-Director 


Personal  Research  and  Guidance  Center 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  evening  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Chairman,  Vernon  L.  Hull. 

Mr.  Hull  led  a  discussion  of  whether  the 
Group  B  Newsletter  should  be  continued. 
Opinion  in  the  group  strongly  favored  con- 
tinuation and  four  names  were  suggested 
for  editors  for  the  coming  year. 

A  major  part  of  the  evening  was  given 
over  to  the  role  playing  presentation  of  sev- 
eral prol:)lems  frequently  faced  by  the  reha- 
bilitation specialist.  Members  of  the  group 
volunteered  to  act  the  several  parts  and  group 


discussion  followed  each  problem. 

Finally,  the  group  gave  some  time  to  a 
discussion  of  question  raised  by  Mrs.  Mary 
K.  Bauman  concerning  the  sounds  which  help 
a  blind  traveler  to  find  his  way.  The  ques- 
tion arose  from  Mrs.  Bauman's  effort  to  de- 
velop a  test  of  the  ability  to  identify  such 
sounds  and  it  was  the  concensus  of  the  group 
that  while  sounds  are  constantly  of  great 
value  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive, if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate  them 
by  electronic  process  in  exact  enough  form 
to  be  a  sound  test. 


GROUP  C 

*  MRS.  DOROTHY  S.  ZERR,  Secretary 

Filed  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Group  C  for  Home  Teachers  and 
Social  Workers  Other  than  Home  Teachers 
Engaged  in  Work  for  the  Blind  met  in  the 
Golden   State  Room,   Hotel  Statler,  Los  An- 


Visually   handicapped. 


geles,  California,  two  to  five,  Tuesday  After- 
noon, July  lo,  1956,  with  the  duely  elected 
chairman  and  secretary  in  their  respective 
chairs. 

The  chairman,  Sarah  Gissendanner,  called 
the  meeting  to  order.  Motion  was  called  for 
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to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 
Motion  carried. 

The  chairman  reported  that  the  resokition 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  that  Group  C  of 
AAWB  recommends  that  the  postal  regula- 
tions be  changed  to  permit  carriers  to  pick 
up  reading  material  for  the  blind,  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  The 
authorities  in  Washington  were  contacted 
who,  it  was  reported,  felt  they  could  urge 
carriers  to  pick  up  reading  material  for  the 
blind,  but  legislation  was  not  necessary. 

The  chairman  next  reported  that  the  reso- 
lution that  we  request  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  to  conduct  further  re- 
search to  develop  home  teaching  standards; 
and  that  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  have  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  home  teaching  conferences 
and  the  AAWB  Group  C  to  serve  as  advisors 
on  the  project,  was  taken  up  with  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  she  has 
been  advised  that  they  will  make  a  survey 
relative  to  further  research  in  developing 
home  teaching  standards. 

The  chairman  then  gave  a  brief  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
Course.  This  course  will  be  offered  through 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  and  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future.  Approximately 
two  hundred  people  have  indicated  interest 
in  taking  the  course.  It  is  believed  that  a 
satisfactory  plastic  model  of  the  eye  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  course  is  avail- 
able. There  has  been  a  problem  in  securing 
a  suitable  textbook  which  is  not  too  highly 
technical  in  terminology,  but  which  contains 
adequate  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  course  for  AAWB 
home  teacher  certification,  or  as  a  refresher 
course. 

Robert  Langford  then  suggested  that  those 
wishing  further  information  about  the  course 
or  desiring  further  discussion  could  meet 
with  him  after  the  meeting  or  contact  Don- 
ald Hathaway. 

New   Business 

Then  Robert  M.  Barnett,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
introduced.  He  explained  that  inasmuch  as 
AFB  had  been  unable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Western  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers    to    have   a   representative   at    their 


meeting  to  report  on  what  had  happened  re- 
garding the  Foundation's  announcement  of 
an  individual  to  be  employed  as  a  Home 
Teaching  Consultant,  he  had  asked  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Group  C 
concerning  this  announcement.  At  the  time 
this  announcement  was  made  at  the  AAWB 
Convention  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  approaching  a 
plan  to  employ  a  consultant  to  consult  with 
home  teachers  on  a  local  and  state  level. 
There  has  been  considerable  question  with 
respect  as  to  just  what  home  teaching  in- 
volves. The  AFB  has  not  yet  activated  that 
department,  because  it  could  not  really  define 
home  teaching.  It  is  the  intention  of  AFB 
to  provide  funds  for  work  sessions  during  the 
next  year  in  an  attempt  to  define  home 
teaching. 

There  is  a  plan  to  offer  ten  fellowships 
annually  of  I1500  each  available  through 
AFB.  The  hope  is  that  these  fellowships  will 
enable  individuals  to  get  a  higher  level  of 
professional  training.  It  is  felt  that  by  mak- 
ing this  training  available  AFB  would  do 
more  good  than  to  employ  a  consultant  in  a 
field  not  yet  clarified. 

Juliet  Bindt  was  recognized  by  the  chair- 
man. She  reported  that  an  informal  com- 
mittee had  met  to  discuss  the  establishing  of 
a  Home  Teachers'  Co-ordinating  Committee 
and  read  "The  purpose  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ers' Co-ordinating  Committee  is  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  of  interest  to  teachers 
of  the  adult  blind,  and,  furthermore,  to  en- 
courage and  co-ordinate  projects  and  actions 
that  will  improve  the  standards  and  services 
of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual practitioners. 

"Group  C  and  the  four  conferences  of  home 
teachers  are  offered  membership,  with  two 
representatives  with  a  unit  vote." 

Motion  was  then  made  that  Group  C  par- 
ticipate in  membership  in  the  Home  Teach- 
ers' Co-ordinating  Committee. 

Alfred  Allen  was  then  recognized  and  given 
the  floor.  He  suggested  that  formation  of 
such  a  committee  might  be  premature  in 
that  the  various  groups  had  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  react  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
felt  there  was  a  need  for  such  a  committee. 
He  also  felt  that  Group  C  should  not  take 
any  action  in  this  matter  imtil  all  the  other 
home  teaching  groups  had  had  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  react  regarding  such  a  committee.  He 
also  questioned  the  advisability  of  Group  C 
participating  in  the  formation  and  member- 
ship of  such  a  cominittee, '  not  a  part  of 
AAWB,  without  first  taking  the  matter  up 
with  the  AAWB  Board  of  Directors. 

Motion  was  tabled  until  the  next  meeting. 
Following  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
meeting,  three  formal  papers  were  presented: 

1.  "A  Review  of  What  is  Being  Done  in 
the  Field  of  Gerontology"  by  Dr.  Nathan  W. 
Shock,  Physiologist,  National  Health  Insti- 
tutes, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C, 


2.  "How  Are  Agencies  for  the  Blind  Meet- 
ing the  Needs  of  Their  Older  Clients?"  by 
Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary,  Min- 
neapolis Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis, 
Minn., 

3.  "Are  We  Making  Use  of  all  Community 
Services  Available  to  the  Aged?"  by  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Following  a  question  and  answer  period, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  meeting  be 
adjourned. 

Dorothy  Schaub   Zerr 

Secretary 


GROUP  D 


*  MRS.  MYRTLE  G.  WHITE,  Secretary 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  Lay  and  Non-Professional  group  met 
Monday  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  in  the  New 
York  room  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Mrs.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  chairman  of 
Group  D,  very  charmingly  welcomed  the 
guests  and  members  to  the  group  meeting. 

Mr.  Jake  Jacobson  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
who  is  our  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
gave  a  short  report. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Alexander 
Handel  with  us.  He  spoke  very  briefly  on  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  on  people  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Professional  and  lay  leaders  are  analyz- 
ing this  report  to  determine  how  to  render 
the  best  services  to  the  blind.  He  regretted 
that  he  was  unable  to  answer  questions 
readily  since  he  had  received  the  statistics 
only  one  day  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
convention. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  introduced  Mr.  Jay  J.  Stein, 
Attorney-at-law  of  Beverly  Hills,  California. 
He  ably  explored  his  topic,  "The  Seeing 
World  Looks  at  a  Blind  Person."  He  asked, 
"How  do  I  believe  the  seeing  world  looks  at 
a  blind  person?  The  sighted  react  to  the  blind 
as  they  do  to  any  handicap,  because  there  is 
a  difference.  Often  they  are  suspicious  because 
of  that  difference." 


Stein  further  questions:  "Would  I  wish  to 
employ  a  blind  person  in  my  law  office? 
Would  my  clients  be  at  ease  with  a  blind 
lawyer?  Would  it  be  possible  to  employ  a 
blind  secretary  in  a  law  office?  Could  a  blind 
person  adjust  in  the  many  business  opportu- 
nities? How  could  a  blind  person  teach  in 
elementary  and  high  schools?  How  do  blind 
people  spend  their  time  socially?"  He  con- 
cluded that  "The  seeing  world  must  be  en- 
lightened as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind 
professionally,  occupationally  and  socially. 
The  seeing  world  has  to  be  shown  and  it  is 
only  the  blind  who  can  show  it.  The  sighted 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  sight- 
less." 

Mr.  Stein's  paper  stirred  the  group  into  a 
lively  discussion.  Mr.  Dickinson  felt  that 
much  food  for  thought  was  unfolded  through 
the  presentation  of  this  paper.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  told  of  people  who  were 
gainfully  employed  in  jobs  similar  to  those 
mentioned,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Stein  presented  his  paper  as  that  of  an 
average  sighted  person. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  expressed  appreciation  to 
both  Mr.  Handel  and  Mr.  Stein  for  their 
contribution  to  the  program. 

Group  D  adjourned  to  met  again  in  1957 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


*  Visually   handicapped. 
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GROUP  E 

KATHRYN  C.  BARKHAUSEN,  Secretary 
Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 


There  were  approximately  lOo  persons  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  Group  E,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  lo,  1956,  who  listened  in- 
tently to  the  two  scheduled  speakers. 

Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett,  Labor  Economist, 
Division  of  Manpower  and  Employment  Sta- 
tistics, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  W^ashington,  D.  C,  first 
asked  how  many  had  heard  her  speak  on  the 
survey  of  personnel  practices  in  services  for 
the  blind  at  the  morning  session  of  Groups 
A  and  F.  Since  a  majority  of  those  present 
had  also  attended  the  morning  session,  she 
first  presented  in  more  detail  some  of  the 
especially  significant  findings  of  Part  I  of  the 
Report  and  then  summarized  the  highlights 
of  the  as  yet  unpublished  Part  II  which  will 
become  available  later. 

Reference  to  Part  I.  Rate  of  return  of 
schedules:  Four  hundred  agencies  were  found 
to  be  in  the  appropriate  "universe"  for  study. 
The  overall  response  was  80%,  with  higher 
percentages  of  public  than  private  agencies 
replying:  private  agencies — 71%,  and  public 
agencies — 87%.  Among  public  agencies,  the 
specialized  agencies  responded  89%;  general 
public  welfare  agencies  86%;  public  schools 
90%  (in  seven  states  there  is  one  public 
school  system  that  has  a  program  for  educa- 
tion of  blind  with  sighted  children;  in  11 
more  states  such  programs  are  more  substan- 
tial); and  100%  of  Federal  Veterans  Hospitals 
where  blind  veterans  are  served. 

Groups  of  Persons  Served:  Only  one-third 
of  reporting  agencies  confine  their  services  to 
the  legally  blind.  Of  the  40  specialized  agen- 
cies, 11  serve  only  the  legally  blind,  14  serve, 
in  addition,  the  visually  handicapped  (20/70 
— 20/200)  and  15  have  blindness  prevention 
programs.  Forty  percent  of  all  reporting 
agencies  engage  in  various  types  of  service  to 
the  general  public,  including  child  welfare, 
schooling,  and  library  services. 

Altogether  52,400  blind  persons  were  re- 
ported served  by  267  agencies.  On  the  basis 
of  estimates  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics  has   made,    taking   into   account    the   80 


agencies  that  did  not  reply  at  all  and  the  15 
who  did  reply  but  did  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  between  65,000  and 
71,000  were  actually  served,  rather  than  the 
52,490  reported. 

Services  to  Multi-handicapped  Blind:  Sev- 
enty-seven agencies  reported  that  they  serve 
the  multi-handicapped  blind.  Other  than 
libraries,  the  specialized  agencies  showed  the 
highest  percentage — 92  percent — serving  the 
multi-handicapped;  87  percent  of  them  serv- 
ing the  deaf-blind  and  82  percent  serving  the 
palsied  or  crippled  blind.  Services  are  least 
available  to  the  mentally  retarded  blind. 
Only  one-third  of  all  reporting  agencies  serve 
this  group.  However,  among  public  agencies, 
over  half  the  specialized  agencies,  and  70 
percent  of  the  general  public  welfare  agencies 
do  make  some  provision  for  them. 

Reference  to  Part  II.  Part  II  deals  with 
professional,  administrative  and  technical  em- 
ployees of  the  agencies  included  in  the  survey. 
The  tabulations  are  based  on  3,184  useable 
replies.  An  additional  250  which  were  received 
were  not  used  because  the  occupations  of  the 
respondents  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 

We  estimate  that  altogether  there  are 
about  4,500  paid  professional,  administrative 
and  technical  employees  in  all  the  agencies 
covered  by  the  survey.  This  means  that  70 
percent  of  such  personnel  replied  to  the 
questionnaire.  Different  numbers  replied  to 
different  questions,  however.  For  example, 
practically  all  of  the  3,164  respondents  an- 
swered the  question  on  sex  and  race  while 
only  2,714  replied  to  question  10  relating  to 
overall  work  experience. 

Age,  Sex  and  Race:  Of  the  3,105  reporting 
their  age,  83  percent  were  between  25  and 
65  years;  5  percent  were  under  25  years;  over 
half  were  under  45  years.  Three-fifths  of  all ; 
employees  are  women,  compared  with  the  i 
much  lower  percentage  (33  percent)  of  women 
in  the  country's  labor  force  as  a  whole.  The  j 
high  proportion  of  women  in  work  for  the] 
blind  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  high  prO| 
portions   of   school   teachers   and   social   case 
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workers.  One-third  of  the  107  directors  of 
agencies  or  commissions  for  the  blind  are 
women. 

Visual  Acuity:  Of  3,101  reporting  on  visual 
acuity,  15  percent  were  totally  blind  and  an- 
other  15   percent  legally  blind. 

There  is  some  variation  among  the  three 
occupational  groups  in  the  proportion  of  to- 
tally blind,  17  percent  among  professionals, 
12  percent  among  administrative  and  10  per- 
cent among  technical  staff.  The  professional 
group  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  fully 
sighted — 65  percent  as  compared  with  80  per- 
cent in  each  of  the  other  groups.  Only  23 
individuals  reported  their  visual  impairment 
as  being  due  to  war  service. 

Highest  educational  attainment:  Three 
thousand  one  hundred  forty-one  staff  mem- 
bers reported  on  their  education.  Three  per- 
cent had  no  high  school  education,  7  percent 
had  1  to  3  years  and  13  percent  had  a  full 
four  years  of  high  school.  Twenty  percent 
had  some  college  training,  but  no  degree;  22 
percent  had  a  bachelor's  degree.  Thirty  per- 
cent had  some  graduate  work,  including  17 
percent  with  a  Master's  degree,  1  percent 
with  a  Ph.D  and  1  percent  with  an  M.D.  In 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  the  ideal 
standard  of  education  should  be,  Dr.  Plunkett 
stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
was  not  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  evalua- 
tion but  the  data  presented  could  be  used,  as 
a  basis  for  the  agencies  themselves  to  appraise 
the  adequacy  of  currently  acceptable  stand- 
ards. She  also  said  they  hoped  to  have  the 
complete  report  ready  for  distribution  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wood  of  North  Carolina  moved 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
questing that  tables  be  explained  more  fully 
than  is  usual,  so  that  interested  persons  with  a 
visual  handicap  could  make  fuller  use  of  the 
material.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  car- 
ried and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  write  Mr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  request- 
ing this  be  done. 

The  second  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ay  cock.  Chief,  Division  of  Services 
to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  gave  a 
very    interesting    report    on    the    expansion 


in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Sei"vices  to  the 
Blind  that  has  been  achieved  under  the  new 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Law,  P.L.  565.  He 
explained  that  the  tooling-up  process  neces- 
sary to  take  full  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  was  well  under  way  with  large  in- 
creases in  available  Federal  and  State  funds, 
more  staff  employed,  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing rehabilitation  facilities,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act 
were  explained  and  the  progress  in  securing 
preference  regulations  from  the  Federal  De- 
partment and  Agencies  in  control  of  Federal 
property  was  discussed.  Such  Regulations  had 
already  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  General 
Services  Administration;  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; Department  of  Defense;  Treasury  De- 
partment; Commerce  Department;  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  and  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Negotiations  were  under  way  with 
the  Interior  Department;  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment; and  the  Veterans  Administration.  Mr. 
Aycock  expressed  the  belief  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Randolph-Shepppard  Act  would 
open  up  many  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  blind  persons  on  Federal  properties 
and  then  called  attention  to  the  growth  of 
the  vending  stand  program  in  private  indus- 
try and  on  other  non-Federal  properties.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  were  vast  opportuni- 
ties for  future  expansion  in  this  area  and  dis- 
cussed a  project  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  designed  to  assist  in  this  ex- 
pansion by  personal  contacts  with  top  man- 
agement of  large  companies  with  plants  in  a 
number  of  States  in  an  effort  to  secure  favor- 
able policy  for  the  use  of  the  Vending  Stand 
Program  to  meet  inplant  feeding  needs.  As 
such  policy  statements  are  secured,  the  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  are  advised  so  that 
indicated  follow-up  activities  may  be  under- 
taken. 

In  pointing  out  the  recognized  need  for  an 
adequate  number  of  trained  professional  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  needed  by  blind  persons,  Mr. 
Aycock  discussed  the  new  training  provisions 
of  P.L.  565  and  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  assist  in  meeting 
this  need.  He  described  the  following  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  year  together  with  plans 
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for  the  coming  year:  (i)  two  4-week  training 
courses  for  counselors  serving  blind  persons 
living  in  rural  areas  were  sponsored  with  26 
counselors  from  20  States  participating,  an- 
other course  is  planned  for  this  year;  (2)  two 
2-week  training  courses  on  Orientation  to 
Placement  for  Counselors  having  responsi- 
bility for  placement  of  the  blind  were  con- 
ducted with  10  counselors  participating  in 
each;  (3)  twenty  2-week  Orientation  courses 
for  all  new  rehabilitation  counselors,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation  counselors  for  the  blind, 
were  conducted  and  at  least  10  additional 
courses  will  be  held  in  fiscal  year  1957;  (4) 
the  curriculum  for  a  two-week  Orientation 
course  for  counselors  serving  the  blind  to 
supplement  the  basic  orientation  course  has 
been  developed  and  3  such  courses  for  20 
counselors  each  are  planned  for  the  current 
year;  (5)  teaching  grants  and  16  traineeships 
were  awarded  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  for  two  20-week  professional  training 
courses  during  the  year,  this  program  will  be 
continued  during  the  current  year;  (6)  a 
teaching  grant  and  traineeships  were  awarded 
a  university  for  a  2-year  graduate  program, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  blind,  for  re- 
habilitation counselors;  this  program  will  con- 
tinue; (7)  a  planning  grant  and  traineeship 
has  been  awarded  a  second  university  for  the 
development  of  a  similar  program;  (8)  a 
1-week  refresher  course  for  counselors  having 
responsibility  for  placement  of  the  blind  is 
being  planned  for  fiscal  year  1957;  (9)  a  teach- 
ing and  traineeship  grant  was  made  to  Roose- 
velt University  for  the  second  6-week  course 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Piano  Tuners,  14 
students  from  10  States  enrolled,  another  such 
course  is  planned  for  the  current  year;  (10) 
the  role  of  the  Home  Teacher  in  the  re- 
habilitation process  is  recognized  and  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  explor- 
ing the  possibilities  for  increasing  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  training  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Aycock  reported  that,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  cooperating,  conducted  a  very  success- 
ful 5  day  Seminar  on  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
This  Seminar  was  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Principles  and  Standards  and  was  a 
follow-up  to  the  Spring  Mill  Conference  of 
1951    which   developed   methods   and   proce- 


dures. The  New  Orleans  Seminar  Report  is 
being  published  and  will  be  given  wide  dis- 
tiibution. 

The  significance  and  impact  of  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement,  expansion,  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  blind  were  then 
discussed  by  Mr.  Aycock.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  voluntary  agencies  made 
possible  for  the  first  time  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law. 

He  pointed  out  that  of  the  57  research  and 
demonstration  projects  approved  under  Sec. 
4  (a)(i)  approximately  one-fifth  dealt  directly 
with  the  blind.  Among  these  were  a  project 
to  study  the  qualifications  of  professional 
personnel  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind; 
three  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
agriculture,  one  dealing  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind;  one  on  industrial 
homework;  and  two  research  projects  in  elec- 
tronic devices  for  the  blind. 

The  35  Extension  and  Improvement  pro- 
jects included  a  wide  variety  ranging  from 
the  addition  of  an  additional  counselor  to 
the  development  of  homework  programs  and 
rural  projects. 

The  26  Expansion  projects  under  Sec.  4 
(a)(2)  included  the  expansion  of  workshops, 
expansion  of  rehabilitation  centers,  purchase 
of  equipment  for  rehabilitation  facilities,  ad- 
dition of  staff,  and  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  vending  stand  programs. 

In  discussing  needs  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Aycock  emphasized  the  following:  (1)  im- 
proved standards  for  professional  staff  through 
more  and  better  training  facilities  and  com- 
mensurate increases  in  salary  scales;  (2)  the 
importance  of  considering  first  the  individual 
and  not  the  handicap;  (3)  the  importance  of 
providing  full  and  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  enable  each  person  to  achieve 
his  maximum  functioning  level;  (4)  to  at- 
tempt placement  only  when  those  served  are 
adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  total  job  situation;  (5)  for  real  soul 
searching  to  know  if  we  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  those  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
serve;  (6)  the  development  and  utilization  of 
an  adequate  number  of  good  rehabilitation 
facilities;  (7)  more  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  agencies;  (8)  broadened 
community   support   through   a   lessening  of 
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conflicting  pressure  activities;  and  (9)  broader 
use  of  community  resources  and  facilities,  es- 
pecially in  rehabilitation  facilities  and  in  the 
provision  of  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Aycock  pointed  out  that  some  agencies 
were  moving  rapidly  to  meet  these  needs,  and 
others,  for  various  reasons,  are  lagging  be- 
hind. He  emphasized  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  but  that  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Mr.   Aycock   thanked   the  group   for  their 


attention  and  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  plans  for  this  coming 
year. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathryn   C.  Barkhausen. 


GROUP  F 


ELIZABETH  L.  HUTCHISON,  Secretary 

Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 


By  mutual  agreement  of  the  Chairmans  of 
Sections  A  &  F,  William  E.  Bartram  and 
Eugene  Morgret  respectively,  the  two  Sec- 
tions met  together  for  the  first  half  of  the 
morning  session  held  July  10th,  Mr.  Morgret 
presiding.  The  program  planned  was  a  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Survey  of  Personnel  and  Personnel 
Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind,  presented 
by  Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett,  Labor  Economist, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  followed  by  a 
panel  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  Study. 
A.  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Community 
Planning,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  served  as  moderator  and  the  panel 
participants  were:  Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett; 
Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Director,  Home- 
work &  Survey  Department,  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York; 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Supt.,  California 
School  for  the  Blind;  H.  B.  Aycock,  Director, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  M. 
Anne  McGuire,  Director,  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  J.  Arthur  John- 
son, Executive  Director,  Columbia  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Milton  A.  Jahoda,  Executive  Secretary,  Allen 
County  League  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Morgret  reviewed  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Study  of  Personnel  and  Personnel  Prac- 
tices, which  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of 


papers  and  discussions  by  members  of  Section 
F  in  their  group  meeting  in  1953,  1954  and 
1955.  (For  details  see  reports  of  Section  F  in 
Proceedings  of  AAWB   1953,   1954  and   1955. 

Mr.  Jahoda  presented  a  paper  on  the  "Im- 
plications of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Survey  for  the  Standard  of  Service  Being  Of- 
fered to  Blind  Persons." 

Dr.  Plunkett  reported  on  the  major  statisti- 
cal findings  of  the  questionnaire  sent  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1955,  to  398 
agencies  for  the  Blind.  A  full  report  will  be 
published  later.  We  have  limited  ourselves 
here  to  selected  facts  and  highlights  discussed 
by  the  panel. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  in  continental  U.  S., 
employing  administrative,  professional  and 
technical  workers,  80  per  cent  replied; — 71 
per  cent  of  the  nations'  voluntary  agencies 
and  87  per  cent  of  the  public  agencies  partici- 
pated in  this  study.  The  latter  employ  about 
two-thirds  of  all  persons  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  three  fourths  of  the  social  case 
workers  in  the  field.  One-third  of  all  pro- 
fessional workers  are  visually  handicapped, 
and  a  high  proportion  of  the  workers  are  un- 
der 45  years  old.  Only  10^  job  vacancies  were 
reported,  70  per  cent  of  which  were  in  public 
agencies  and  70  per  cent  in  the  professional 
field — i.e.  vocational  counsellors,  social  work- 
ers and  home  teachers.  The  median  mini- 
mum salary  for  professional  workers  was 
$3,360.00  a  year  and  $5,240.00  for  administra- 
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tive  personnel.  In  private  agencies,  the  median 
minimum  was  higiier  for  technical  employees 
than  in  the  public  agency  with  a  median 
minimum  of  $3,600.00  a  year,  while  the 
median  minimum  for  all  technical  positions 
was  $2,640.00  a  year. 

The  over-all  picture  of  "fringe  benefits" 
was  good  in  relation  to  holiday  and  vacation 
allowances  and  retirement  contributions,  but 
not  as  good  in  sick  leave  and  hospitalization 
benefits. 

Following  this  report  Section  F  withdrew 
(as  previously  arranged  with  Section  A)  to 
another  room  for  the  panel  discussion.  Mr. 
Handel,  panel  moderator,  re-emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Study  was  made  at  the  request 
of  members  of  Section  F  and  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  stating  that  the  report  brought 
out  a  number  of  facts  that  warranted  serious 
consideration.  His  first  question  was:  "What 
is  the  significance  of  a  professional  median 
minimum  salary  of  $3,360.00  and  a  median 
maximum  of  $4,370.00?  How  do  these  salaries 
compare  to  those  paid  by  industry  and  other 
non-profit   agencies?" 

Another  question  pertaining  to  salaries: 
"Is  there  a  significant  correlation  between  the 
fact  that  professional  salaries  are  low  and 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  professional 
personnel  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind  is 
surprisingly   small?" 

Discussion:  Agencies  for  the  blind  are  re- 
sponsible for  providing  specialized  services 
and  to  render  these  effectively  they  must 
have  well  qualified  professional  personnel. 
There  is  little  justification  for  such  agencies 
unless  they  can  provide  competent  profes- 
sional services.  Unless  salaries  are  commen- 
surate with  other  professions,  progress  cannot 
be  made  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  attract 
workers  with  the  necessary  professional  back- 
ground. 

Question:  "What  significance  is  there  to 
the  fact  that  vacancies  in  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  surprisingly  low,  whereas  there  is 
a  gross  national  shortage  in  such  fields  as 
social  casework,  social  group  work,  vocational 
counseling,  occupational  therapists,  etc?  Most 
existing  vacanies  in  work  for  the  blind  are  in 
blind  agencies,  where  the  percentage  of  pro- 
fessional workers  is  higher  and  salaries  are 
more  attractive. 

Discussion:  This  situation  may  be  tempo- 


rary and  may  change  in  the  future  because 
of  the  expanded  programs  and  expanded 
training  opportunities  made  possible  through 
federal  grants. 

Question:  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  88  percent  of  the  professional  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  providing  services  for 
blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  are  employed  by 
public  governmental  agencies  and  only  12 
per  cent  are  employed  by  voluntary  agencies? 

Ansioer:  This  question  considered  a  very 
pertinent  one  and  should  be  a  point  for 
"soul  searching"  study.  Hope  was  expressed 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  take  the  leadership  for  studying  this 
situation  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  not  do  a  qualitative  interpretation  of 
a  report.  Panel  members  expressed  their 
views  and  cited  the  need  to  aim  for  100 
per  cent  effective  service  for  blind  people, 
as  all  agencies  have  an  obligation  to  them. 
To  give  the  best  possible  services  requires 
good  personnel  and  it  is  up  to  the  agency  to 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  professional 
personnel.  Mr.  Handel  said,  "The  highest 
personnel  standard  must  be  our  minimum  if 
we  are  to  provide  the  best  service  for  blind 
people." 

It  was  brought  out  that  it  should  be  easier 
in  the  futui-e  to  obtain  professional  training 
due  to  federal  grants  for  this  purpose  as  well 
as  fellowships  granted  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  consensus  of  the  members  of  Section 
F  was  that  there  are  so  many  points  brought 
out  by  the  statistical  report  that  need  ana- 
lyzing, that  the  statistics  would  be  of  little 
value  unless  studied  thoroughly  and  that 
the  results  of  this  study  should  be  presented 
at  the  next  AAWB  convention. 

Hope  was  expressed  that  in  making  this 
Study  both  good  and  bad  features  of  the 
agencies  would  be  incorporated  in  the  re- 
port. Captain  Robinson  moved  that  a  resolu- 
tion along  the  lines  of  discussion  should  be 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  resolution  com- 
mittee. This  motion  was  moved,  seconded 
and  carried,  and  Mr.  Morgret  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  draw  up  the  resolu- 
tion: Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind;  J.  Arthur  John- 
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son,  Columljia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Roberta  Townsend, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

The  resolution  presented:  to  the  AAWB 
and  passed,  was  as  follows: 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  THE  AAWB, 
in  convention  assembled  in  Los  Angeles,  ex- 
press its  appreciation  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  for  its  activation  of  the 
Survey  made  of  personnel  Standards  and 
Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind,  and  record 
its  hope  that  such  studies  and  reports  will 
continue  to  be  made  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT 
the  AAWB   express   its   appreciation   to   the 


Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
contribution  they  have  made  through  the 
submission  of  reports  by  Dr.  Margaret 
Plunkett  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be 
urged  to  continue  to  lend  its  resources  and 
personnel  to  the  interpretation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  Survey  made  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  to  the  end  that  the 
results  may  be  of  practical  value  to  public 
and  to  private  agencies  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  the  blind  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 


GROUP  H 


MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER,  Secretary 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  meeting  of  Group  H  consisted  of  a 
symposium  of  "Men,  Media,  Machines,  and 
Methods,"  led  by  Mr.  Nelson  Coon,  Chair- 
man of  the  section.  Approximately  60  people 
attended  the  session,  including  11  librarians, 
9  publishers,  and  5  home  teachers.  Discus- 
sions on  the  various  topics  brought  out  the 
following  information: 

Braille 

a.  Although  the  recent  Foundation  Library 
Survey  revealed  that  only  22  per  cent  of  all 
users  of  libraries  for  the  blind  read  Braille 
(which  22  per  cent  read  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  Braille  books  available).  Braille  reading 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  although  the 
rate  of  increase  is  probably  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  per  year.  Reasons  cited  for  apparent 
non-use  of  Braille  books  included  the  great 
increase  in  Braille  magazines  during  the  past 
ten  years,  the  fact  that  45  per  cent  of  all 
blind  people  are  over  65  years  of  age  and  too 
old  to  learn  Braille,  the  suggestion  that  home 
teachers  do  not  push  the  learning  of  Braille 
because  of  lack  of  time  because  of  heavy  case 
loads,  the  resentment  of  many  newly  blinded 
people  to  taking  up  Braille  because  of  non- 
acceptance  of  handicap,  etc. 

b.  Much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  ex- 


perimental magazine-book,  two  of  which  were 
recently  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House  to  the  order  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  felt  that  more  popular  choices 
of  titles  would  create  a  greater  interest,  as 
would  also  the  knowledge  of  the  availability 
of  the  books  as  soon  as  they  were  reported 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Braille  Book  Review. 

Talking  Books 

a.  Mr.  Patterson  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress reported  that  an  average  of  200  new 
titles  were  recorded  for  the  Library  each  year, 
and  that  he  hoped  this  number  would  be 
increased  in  the  future.  He  also  stated  that 
two  factors  militated  against  increasing  the 
library  of  Talking  Books:  1.  The  fact  that 
for  the  past  year  33  per  cent  of  all  Talking 
Books  were  re-recordings  of  old  favorites 
which  had  had  to  be  re-recorded  because  of 
improvements  in  recording  procedures,  etc.; 
and  2.  The  increased  demand  from  the  li- 
braries for  more  copies  of  each  title  produced 
(an  average  of  175  copies  of  each  Talking 
Book  are  now  ordered  on  first  editions). 

Soundscriber  Records 

a.  A  report  from  Mr.  Carlson  of  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  indicated  that  they  were 
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serving  mainly  college  students,  but  were 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  services  with 
that  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  local 
organizations.  Little  work  is  at  present  being 
done  for  the  high  school  or  elementary  stu- 
dent, although  it  is  hoped  that  this  group 
of  readers  can  be  served  in  the  future. 

b.  The  following  organizations  are  now  of- 
fering Soundscriber  service: 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  New  York 

Volunteer  Service  for  the  Blind,  332  South 
13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephens  Street, 
Boston    15,   Massachusetts 

New  York  Public  Library,  Department  for 
The  Blind,  166  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  York 

Clovemook  Publishing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Mt.  Healthy  31,  Ohio 

c.  There  is  a  great  need  for  a  union  cata- 
log of  Soundscriber  recordings,  since  only 
Recording  for  the  Blind  keeps  a  catalog  (of 
its  own  recordings  only).  Mr.  Patterson  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  stated  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  offer  the  facilities  of  his  Division 
as  a  central  clearing  house  and  publisher  of 
such  a  catalog,  similar  to  their  Union  Catalog 
of  Hand-copied  Braille  Books. 

d.  Only  Models  T,  B  and  C  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Talking  Book  machines  are  able  to 
reproduce  Soundscriber  records  with  any  de- 
gree of  readibility. 

Tape  Recordings 

a.  The  American  Printing  House  reported 
that  in  its  REAL  Program  (Recorded  Edu- 
cational Aids  to  Learning)  it  had  a  catalog  of 
550  titles,  and  expected  to  add  some  350  in 
the  fall.  Those  in  the  present  catalog  all 
came  from  the  University  of  Minnesota;  fu- 
ture additions  would  come  from  the  catalogs 
of  Kent  University  and  others.  The  APH 
dubbings,  while  mainly  of  interest  to  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  are  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  anyone  interested.  In 
addition,  the  Printing  House  is  in  a  position 
to  make  tape  dubbings  of  other  tape  record- 
ings for  any  agency  which  might  desire  them, 
on  a  cost  basis. 

b.  The  Hadley  School  reported  that  it  was 
using  tape  recordings  for  corrections  of  les- 
sons for  their  students,  also  for  foreign  lan- 
guage lessons. 


c.  One  recorded  magazine  on  tape  is  now 
being  produced  by  Dr.  Tom  Benham  of 
Haverford  College — a  science  magazine.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  "voice  correspondence" 
clubs  throughout  the  country  to  which  many 
blind  people  belong. 

d.  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Dr.  Dwight  C. 
Smith  reported  that  tape  recordings  were 
more  in  use  in  foreign  countries  than  the 
regular  Talking  Book  in  disc  form  as  we 
know  it  in  the  United  States.  Lack  of  a  disc 
program  in  Europe  is  due  mainly  to  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  providing  such  few  num- 
bers of  each  disc  as  the  small  blind  popula- 
tion in  each  country  would  require. 

e.  Mr.  Bruel  of  the  Foundation  advised 
that  their  organization  is  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  tape-dubbing  program  for 
Europe.  Equipment  is  now  being  sent  over 
to  their  Paris  office,  and  they  expect  to  start 
a  dubbing  service  in  the  fall.  Each  country 
is  to  send  their  original  master  tapes  to  the 
Paris  office  of  the  AFOB  for  the  production 
of  dubbings  as  they  may  require. 

Esperanto  Braille 

a.  Mr.  Coon  and  Mr.  Hathaway  of  the 
Hadley  School  both  spoke  up  vigorously  in 
behalf  of  Esperanto  Braille  as  an  interna- 
tional means  of  communication  among  the 
blind.  HCS  gives  a  course  in  Esperanto 
Braille. 

Moon 

a.  The  circulation  of  Moon  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing. In  1939,  The  Ziegler  had  1460  Moon 
readers,  in  1956  only  382.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Moon  is  designed  for  the  elderly,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  The  Ziegler  Magazine  is 
of  principle  interest  to  the  older  reader  (aver- 
age age  of  new  readers  is  84,  and  constantly 
advancing),  they  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Moon  edition  should  be  discontinued. 

b.  Folowing  the  discussion,  which  indicated 
that  little  Moon  is  being  taught  today  in  this 
country,  it  was  moved  and  passed  that  the 
research  study  group  under  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Raskin  of  the  Foundation  be  requested  to 
study  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the 
teaching  of  Moon  as  a  system  to  elderly  blind 
people. 

Religious  Literature 

a.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  too  much  religious  literature 
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being  printed  for  the  blind,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested at  the  Miami  meeting  of  the  Founda- 
tion Library  Survey  Group.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  group  that  probably  there  was  not  too 
much  religious  material  available,  both  in 
periodical  and  book  form  (Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Book),  but  rather  that  there  is  too  little 
material  of  a  secular  nature,  such  as  reprints 
of  regular  magazines   for  the  seeing. 

Current  Research 

a.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
current  status  of  research  in  the  sound  re- 
cording field  in  the  United  States,  the  Foun- 
dation reported  that  it  is  doing  much  work 
along  this  line  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  the  coming  year,  the 
AFB  expects  to  supply  the  Library  with  the 
best  reproducer  yet,  This  machine  will  look 
very  much  like  some  of  the  older  models  in 
some  respects,  but  will  be  quite  different  and 
very  much  better.  In  addition,  the  Founda- 
tion is  working  on  a  long-range  plan  to  de- 
velop a  casette  type  tape  recording  which 
will  play  for  8-10  hours  without  changing. 
It  will  be  similar  to  the  film  loading  of  a 
motion  picture  camera,  and  the  casette  will 
be  designed  to  simply  drop  over  the  spindle 
of  the  reproducer  and  start  playing.  The 
prototype  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
about  a  year,  following  which  the  transition 
to  the  new  form  would  require  another  two 
to  three  years,  if  the  Library  of  Congress 
approves  of  the  new  method  and  equipment. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  also  experiment- 
ing with  a  selected  group  of  readers  on  a 
reproducer  without  a  tone  arm,  and  also 
with   16  rpm  recordings. 

b.  A  similar  research  project  is  being  con- 
ducted for  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
production  of  Braille,  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
presses.  This  research  is  concerned  with  not 
only  Braille  dot,  cell  and  line  specifications, 
but  also  the  development  of  new  procedures 


and  equipment  looking  to  the  production  of 
better  and  more  uniform  Braille,  at  possibly 
less  cost,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  paper, 
bindings,  etc. 

Mr.  Patterson  reported  that  the  backlog  of 
demand  for  Talking  Book  machines  had 
about  been  met,  although  a  few  large  cities 
are  probably  still  a  little  short. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:45  p.m. 
On  the  following  two  days  of  July  loth 
and  11th,  the  regional  librarians  present  at 
the  convention  held  workshop  meetings  to 
consider  special  library  problems.  The  first 
meeting  covere^  the  recent  library  survey 
and  its  possible  implications.  The  second 
meeting,  held  at  the  Library  of  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  took  up  library  pro- 
cedures and  new  developments  with  much 
helpful  interchange.  This  group  strongly 
recommended  more  regional  and/or  national 
meetings  of  librarians  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  the  publication  of  bulletins  and  round- 
robin  announcements.  Present  at  these  two 
meetings  were  librarians  from  the  following 
libraries: 
Braille    Institute    of    America,    Los    Angeles, 

California 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Minnesota    Braille    and    Sight-Saving   School, 

Fairbault,  Minnesota 
Indianapolis  State  Library,  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana 
Perkins    School    for    the    Blind,    Watertown, 

Massachusetts 
California    State    Library,    Sacramento,    Cali- 
fornia 
Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah 
Philadelphia    Public    Library,    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle,  Washington 
Kreigshaber  Library  for  the  Blind,  Atlanta, 

Georgia 
Portland  Public  Library,  Portland,  Oregon 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 
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GROUP  I 


W.  J.  STRICKLAND,  Chairman 

Business  Enterprises  Representative,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  meeting  of  Group  I  was  held  the 
morning  of  July  lo  in  the  Los  Angeles  Room 
of  the  Statler  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman  who  welcomed  the 
large  audience  of  members  and  visitors.  The 
Chairman  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Walter 
Philips,  Secretary,  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  due  to  work  schedule,  and  that  he 
had  written  him  to  express  his  regrets  to 
those  in  attendance.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Johnson, 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  blind,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Paulk,  Georgia  Co-operative  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Clifford  P.  Tallcott,  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  all  presented 
papers  of  utmost  interest  to  our  group. 

To  take  excerpts  from  either  of  these  well 
prepared  papers  would  be  doing  the  persons 


and  papers  an  injustice,  so  I  recommend  that 
you  read  the  papers  in  their  entirety  in  the 
printed  proceedings. 

An  interested,  lively,  and  informative  group 
discussion  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
paper  presented.  Mr.  Gordon  Joyner,  Board 
Member  of  Group  I,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  best  meeting  ever  held  by 
our  group  and  predicted  that  we  would  grow 
in  members  and  active  participation  in  the 
program. 

All  persons  reading  these  papers  will  be- 
come aware  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
various  programs,  and  also  of  the  intense 
desire  by  all  to  bring  to  the  blind  people  of 
the  United  States  the  best  possible  programs. 


SUMMARY  REPORT,  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 


*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Advisory  Music  Committee, 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


The  standing  committee  on  music  held  its 
annual  sectional  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July 
loth,  from  2  to  5  P.  M.  The  programme  as 
arranged  by  your  committee  included  three 
papers  which  were  read  and  discussed  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  "Signs  of  Progress  in  the  Field  of  Piano 
Service,"  S.  B.  Durfee,  Instructor,  tuning  de- 
partment, Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

2.  "The  Career  of  the  Blind  Organist," 
Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman  Advisory  Mu- 
sic Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

3.  "Life  Enlightened  Through  Music,"  Dr. 
Paul    Doyon,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  papers  appears 
elsewhere  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the 


*  Visually  handicapped. 


1956  AAWB  conference.  Mrs.  E.  C.  S.  Simp- 
son presented  a  report  of  the  recent  con- 
ference of  blind  piano  tuners  which  was  re- 
cently held  at  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario.  The  final  item  on 
the  programme  was  a  thirty  minute  informal 
piano  recital  by  Paul  Doyon,  who  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  University  of  Montreal 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sectional  meeting, 
the  standing  committee  on  music  held  its 
annual  business  meeting  to  formulate  tenta- 
tive plans  relative  to  its  1957  AAWB  con- 
ference sectional  programme,  which  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

We  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  one 
of  our  committee  Viz.  Mr.  Leopold  Dubov, 
who  founded  the  Braille  Musician,  with 
which  he  was  associated  until  his  death. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  AAWB 

*  FULLER  R.  HALE,  Chairman 

Director,  Social  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Seattle,  Washington 


The  1956  meeting  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mittee was  called  to  order  in  the  New  York 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler  by  the  Chairman. 

There  were  seventy  in  attendance  to  hear 
the  three  papers  which  were  to  be  presented 
on  the  program.  The  first  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Capt.  Robinson  on  behalf  of  the 
author  of  the  paper  Joseph  Lewis,  Recreation 
Director  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
CNIB  on  Recreation  at  the  CNIB.  The  sec- 
ond paper  was  presented  by  J.  Milton  John- 
son of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America  of  Los 
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Angeles.  This  paper  gave  a  compiehensive 
report  of  recreation  as  carried  on  in  and 
around  the  Los  Angeles  area  by  the  Braille 
Institute.  The  third  paper  was  a  report  of 
recreation  at  the  IHB.  This  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  Copeland  and  read  by  Louis 
Bettica. 

After  the  formal  presentation  of  the  papers 
there  was  discussion  from  the  floor  regarding 
the  Recreation  Committee  and  its  future. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee convened  that  Mr.  Fuller  R.  Hale 
should  be  retained  as  chairman. 
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/.  Introduction 

While  this  paper  is  concerned  only  with 
the  private  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind, 
we  cannot  approach  our  subject  without  a 
sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  importance 
of  the  official  agency  and  of  the  close  team- 
work which  should,  and  ordinarily  does,  exist 
between  them. 

We  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
neither  the  voluntary  nor  the  official  agency 
can  do  everything  itself.  Each  is  supple- 
mentary and  complementary  to  the  other. 
But  the  voluntary  agency  has  the  freedom, 
independence  and  potential  initiative  that 
the  statute-limited  official  agency  has  not. 
The  resourceful  voluntary  organization  can 
do  pretty  much  what  it  pleases,  and  when, 
where  and  how  it  pleases.  This  is  a  stagger- 
ing responsibility.  How  well  the  local  agency 
for  serving  the  blind  lives  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility is  not  for  the  authors  to  attempt  to 
say.  We  hope  only  to  make  it  a  little  easier 
for  each  agency  to  decide  for  itself. 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  among 
agencies   for  the  blind  everywhere  as  to  the 


future  of  their  work,  owing  to  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  blind  people,  we  are 
happy  to  present  this  paper  with  our  sugges- 
tions regarding  what  they  may  face  if  they 
are  to  be  effective  organizations.  Costs  of 
more  adequate  programs  are  mounting 
alarmingly,  and  all  directions  continue  for 
further  expansion.  Who  is  not  conscious  of 
unmet  needs — improved  preschool  services, 
summer  camps,  low  vision  lens  service,  occu- 
pational therapy,  and  recreation  for  the 
newly  blinded  and  for  the  poorly  adjusted 
or  elderly,  better  training  and  placement 
sei^ices?  Shall  already  crowded  programs  be 
stretched  and  more  space,  staff  and  of  course 
funds  be  more  ambitiously  sought?  If  so,  a 
critical  review  of  the  agency's  work  and  its 
various  needs  is  necessary. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  agency  and  then  discuss 
some  ways  of  evaluating  them. 

77.  General  or  universal  needs  of  the  blind 

From  a  long-range  viewpoint,  what  does 
every  human  being  want?  The  blind  person 
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wants  no  less.  Does  he  not  want  a  place  he 
can  call  home,  social  contacts  with  people 
who  are  compatible,  a  reasonable  solution  of 
his  daily  living  problems,  such  as  his  work, 
his  ability  to  get  about,  his  meals,  his  recrea- 
tion and  emotional  satisfactions?  Further- 
more, in  order  to  maintain  a  feeling  of 
equality  and  security  in  this  busy,  rather 
selfish  world  of  ours,  he  needs  the  continu- 
ance of  normal,  everyday  living  in  associa- 
tion with  relatives  and  friends — the  give  and 
take,  the  intimacies  of  family  life,  the  round 
of  entertaining  at  home  or  visiting,  going  to 
church,  the  movies,  the  theater,  summer- 
vacationing,  and  so  on.  These  are  all  impor- 
tant desires  not  easily  satisfied. 

The  needs  of  the  blind  person  without 
family  ties  are  even  greater  because  social 
attachments — the  feeling  of  "belonging"  to  a 
group,  clubs,  community,  church — are  im- 
portant beyond  most  other  human  needs. 
But  is  the  seeing  world  ready  to  accept  those 
who  have  not  fully  adjusted  to  their  handi- 
cap? Even  personal  relationships  rarely  re- 
main the  same  when  blindness  occurs. 

Gainful  employment  gives  any  human  self- 
confidence,  inward  satisfaction  and  freedom 
from  the  haunting  fear  of  dependency.  Even 
more  does  the  visually  handicapped  person 
depend  upon  his  ability  to  work  to  maintain 
his  status  as  a  useful  and  wanted  citizen. 
Once  he  has  the  assurance  of  employment,  or 
a  definite  source  of  income,  he  seeks  the  out- 
lets of  a  normal  social  life.  If  he  is  capable 
of  handling  a  job.  he  then  feels  the  need  of 
recreation  for  his  leisure  hours,  hobbies,  and 
friendly  companionship. 

While  achievement  of  complete  adjust- 
ment may  be  years  away  there  are  needs  that 
can  be  more  readily  met,  such  as  medi- 
cal and  ophthalmological  services.  Talking 
Books,  emergency  financial  aid,  the  solution 
of  some  immediate  personal  or  family  prob- 
lems, a  feeling  that  there  is  someone  who 
will  talk  with  one  and  share  his  problems 
and  give  him  sensible  advice,  and  healthier 
viewpoints. 

Brief  as  is  this  general  picture,  does  it  not 
raise  the  vital  question:  How  is  a  private 
agency  equipped  to  help  a  blind  person  to 
these  and  other  realizations,  particularly 
self-respect  and  self-support,  since  these  serv- 
ices  are  the  reasons  for  its  existence? 


///.   Certain  Essentials  of  a  Private  Agency 

It  is  doubtless  elementary  to  remind  this 
audience  that  a  good  private  agency  must 
conform  to  a  few  basic  requirements.  We 
shall  state   these  necessities  as  we  see  them. 

The  first  essential  of  the  incorporated 
private  agency  is  its  board  of  directors.  This 
can  be  a  tower  of  strength  or  a  false  front 
behind  which  there  is  neither  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, nor  genuine  interest,  nor  com- 
petence. It  is  profoundly  true  that  the  more 
board  members  give  of  their  time  and 
thought  to  an  agency,  the  more  rewarding  is 
their  service  and  the  stronger  the  agency.  A 
crucial  test  of  a  board  of  directors  is  the 
type  of  executive  it  selects,  and  the  type  of 
backing  it  gives  him  or  her.  While  its  mem- 
bers must  have  an  individual  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility and  of  being  needed,  and  must 
have  reasonable  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  the  agency's  work,  they 
should  consult  and  advise  with  the  executive 
director  or  his  staff.  They  should  not  destroy 
morale  by  usurping  the  executive  responsi- 
bilities of  the  administrative  staff.  As  a  board, 
it  determines  policies,  it  does  not  execute 
them.  To  be  a  strong  board,  it  should  be 
representative  of  the  community  and  not  of 
a  stratum  of  society  nor  special  narrow  in- 
terests. There  can  be  very  few  inactive  mem- 
bers if  the  board  is  to  be  outstanding. 

But  even  the  most  talented,  hard-working 
board  is  helpless  without  a  sympathetic  and 
competent  staff,  trained  in  at  least  some  of 
the  disciplines  required  in  this  field.  Per- 
sonnel is  in  truth  the  crux  of  our  problem. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  board  and  staff 
exist  only  to  develop  the  needed  services, 
adequate  physical  facilities,  the  goodwill  of 
the  public,  and  a  loyal  body  of  volunteer 
workers. 

A  final  essential  of  the  private  agency  is 
the  "wherewith-all."  Financial  support  from 
the  community  is  as  essential  as  air  and 
water  to  the  living  organism.  This  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  discuss  here,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  every  agency,  whether  in  a  com- 
munity chest  or  not,  should  give  much  time 
and  thought. 

IV.  Guides  for  Evaluating  Service  Programs 

We  are  constantly  learning  how  varied  and 

incomplete  are  the  programs  of  our  agencies. 
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Yes,  many  programs  have  just  grown  like 
Topsyl  How  few  agencies  have  arrived  at 
their  programs  through  careful  evaluation  of 
what  they  can  do  best!  However,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  a  multi-service  program  is 
desirable  since  it  enables  an  agency  to  meet 
more  completely  the  basic  needs  of  a  newly 
blinded  person  in  all  areas  pertaining  to  his 
adjustment,  training,  employment  and  recrea- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  many  organizations 
came  into  being  in  a  smaller  and  tentative 
way  to  meet  a  specific  need — a  workshop  or 
boarding  home — and  gradually  grew  in  scope 
and  in  quality  of  service.  Very  few  agencies 
can  remain  static  and  not  deteriorate.  As 
needs  are  demonstrated,  funds  usually  be- 
come available.  Growth  is  inherent  in  our 
American  scene. 

Undoubtedly  from  the  present  awakening 
of  interest  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  relative  values  of  our  activities, 
better  guides  for  evaluating  service  programs 
will  evolve.  These  may  eventually  take  the 
form  of  objective  standards.  Discussion  in 
this  paper  will  be  confined  largely  to  sub- 
jective criteria,  or  at  least  to  criteria  that  in 
the  last  analysis  are  measured  by  attitudes  of 
mind  and  feelings  of  accomplishment  of  the 
blind  individuals  concerned.  In  other  words, 
these    are    individual-centered   judgments. 

A.  The  New  Client  and  the  Agency 

So  we  begin  with  our  first  question — How 
does  the  private  agency  introduce  itself  to 
a  new  client? 

How  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  importance  of 
this  first  contact,  whether  it  is  at  the  agency 
or  in  the  home  of  the  client!  This  does  not 
begin  with  the  interview  with  the  social 
worker.  It  begins  usually  with  what  the  client 
has  heard  of  good  or  bad  about  the  agency. 
It  begins  long  before  the  first  contact  at  the 
reception  desk.  It  develops  as  the  client 
waits  in  the  waiting  room.  Then  comes  the 
first  interview,  in  which  courtesy,  considera- 
tion, tone  of  voice,  privacy,  freedom  from  in- 
terruptions, and  sympathetic  understanding, 
friendliness,  common  sense  and  underlying 
confidence  in  the  future,  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  client.  This  is  a  communication 
not  only  of  words  and  ideas  but  of  feeling. 

As   the   client  progresses   through  his  con- 


ferences with  medical  and  case  workers,  the 
home  teacher,  the  psychologist,  perhaps, 
training  instructor,  recreation  and  employ- 
ment counselors,  the  therapeutic  and  train- 
ing facilities  of  the  agency  all  come  into 
play.  Also  as  blindness  comes  to  be  accepted 
as  a  handicap  to  be  lived  with,  and  as  the 
client  learns  how  to  live  more  abundantly,  so 
that  he  becomes  ready  for  serious  purposeful 
training, — while  all  this  is  happening,  the 
agency  is  facing  its  greatest  test.  How  suc- 
cessfully is  the  client  progressing?  Let  us  ex- 
press it  this  way:  The  progress  the  individual 
makes  is  the  real  test  of  the  success  with 
which  an  agency  meets  the  individual  needs 
of  a  neiu  blind  client. 

B.  Training  of  Blind  Individuals 

It  may  be  assumed  that  except  in  the  12 
states  that  have  provided  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  their  own  blind  and  in  some  cases 
for  the  blind  of  neighboring  states,  the  pri- 
vate agency  will  have  provided  facilities  for 
training  not  only  for  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  trainees  but  for  others  who  do 
not  qualify  for  state-supported  services.  The 
private  agency  that  undertakes  the  training 
of  blind  adults  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  degrees  of  ability  and  disability,  must 
have  faith  in  the  blind  and  in  their  ability 
to  profit  from  appropriate  training.  Such  a 
program  will  provide  training  on  suitable 
machines  for  normal,  competitive  employ- 
ment in  many  fields,  using  for  some  the 
specialized  workshop  as  an  essential  further 
training  ground,  as  well  as  a  haven  for  those 
who  cannot  hold  down  jobs  in  outside  in- 
dustry. It  will  train  those  less  able  for  modi- 
fied, non-competitive,  somewhat  remunera- 
tive, part-time  work,  perhaps  under  the 
agency's  supervision.  It  will  give  encouraging 
supervision  and  on-the-spot  training  to  eld- 
erly individuals,  even  if  their  efforts  are 
limited  to  "busy  work"  activity,  which  is 
largely  recreational  in  character.  It  will  help 
those  able,  but  not  desiring  employment,  to 
acquire  the  means  of  more  happy,  inde- 
pendent, effective  living  through  learning 
certain  pleasure-giving  skills.  For  the  ex- 
ceptionally gifted,  who  can  be  happy  only  in 
creative  work  or  in  the  professions,  it  will 
assist  in  such  ways  as  the  individual  can 
accept. 

The  agency  requirements  for  doing   these 
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tasks  effectively  are  adequate  staff,  financial 
resources,  community  contacts,  sales  outlets 
and  a  reputation  for  integrity.  Again  the 
measure  of  success  or  failure  of  this  program 
is:  The  satisfaction  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves and  their  effectiveness  in  whatever  they 
undertake. 

C.  Should  the  Agency  Accept  Responsibility 
for  Placing  the  Blind  Persons  it  has 
Trained? 

Although  the  State  Employment  Service 
and  the  VRS  are  invaluable  allies  in  the 
placement  of  blind  persons,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  private  agency  that  trains  persons 
cannot  escape  a  responsibility  toward  them. 
This  responsibility  requires  the  employment, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  of  blind  people  of  ability 
in  its  own  agency.  It  must  practice  what  it 
preaches.  Fortunate  is  the  agency  that  reaps 
the  rich  benefits  of  leadership,  at  every  level, 
of  competent  blind  individuals. 

Second,  it  must  find  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment in  sighted  business,  industry  and 
the  profession  for  its  qualified  trainees. 

Third,  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  should 
provide  the  type  of  occupational  activity 
represented  by  the  workshops  for  the  blind, 
both  for  the  manufacturing  of  salable  articles 
and  for  sub-contract  assembly  work,  in  which 
blind  workers,  not  otherwise  gainfully  em- 
ployed, may  earn  a  livelihood.  And  here  we 
can  never  be  satisfied  if  the  wages  do  not  at 
least  equal  those  paid  similar  sighted  workers 
for  comparable  work  performed. 

Fourth,  there  is,  of  course,  the  subsidized 
"opportunity"  or  "occupational  therapy"  type 
of  activity  to  keep  blind  men  and  women,  not 
otherwise  employable,  engaged  in  worthwhile 
creative  work. 

Lastly,  opportunity  should  be  given  the 
homebound  to  be  gainfully  occupied  not  only 
with  handcrafts  but  also  with  "assembly" 
work  operations  desired  by  industry.  The 
criterion  for  success  or  failure  in  this  field 
■will  be  found  in  the  degree  to  which  each  of 
these  outlets  are  meeting  the  needs  for  em- 
ployment. 

D.  Shall  a  Private  Agency  Provide  for  the 
Recreational  Needs  of  its  Blind  Clients — 
Old  and  Young? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
the  facilities  available  to  blind  people  should 


be  considered.  Let  us  first  mention  recreation 
provided  by  a  private  agency,  whether  a 
multi-functional  agency  or  one  concerned 
with  recreational  activities  alone.  The  activi- 
ties provided  vary  from  those  of  a  cultural 
and  intellectual  character  to  those  that  pro- 
vide the  simplest  entertainment  or  social 
parties.  In  such  a  setting  the  blind  are  never 
isolated  groups.  Of  necessity  there  must  be 
sighted  assistants,  volunteers,  etc.,  but  the 
blind  are  in  the  majority. ' 

In  defense  of  the  centralized  agency- 
directed  recreation  program,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  during  a  single  visit  a  blind 
individual  can  participate,  at  no  expense  to 
himself,  in  more  numerous  and  more  varied 
activities  than  he  could  enjoy  in  the  outside 
world  at  really  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  criticized 
by  many  progressive  social  workers  who  feel 
that  the  efforts  to  give  recreation  to  blind 
people  should  be  channelled  in  another  direc- 
tion, that  is,  to  open  doors  of  community  pro- 
grams for  sighted  to  include  the  blind,  such 
as  at  bowling  alleys,  in  scouting,  at  Golden 
Age  Clubs,  etc.  "Nothing  is  either  all  black 
or  white,"  as  the  saying  goes.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  as  time  goes 
on  they  will  be  increasingly  successful.  As 
handicapped  people  in  general  are  more  and 
more  accepted  into  community  life  and  work, 
the  blind  will  also  be  included.  There  have 
always  been  adequate  blind  men  and  women 
who  desire  no  part  of  agency  help.  There  are 
others  who  require  just  a  start  in  acquiring 
certain  techniques  and  attitudes.  This  is  as 
it  should  be. 

For  others  who  lack  the  initiative,  back- 
ground, resources  and  time  to  find  most  o£ 
their  outlets  on  their  own,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  well-organized,  varied,  centralized  recrea- 
tional program,  such  as  the  "Y's"  and  neigh- 
borhood centers  provide.  Necessarily,  recrea- 
tion programs  must  be  limited  by  the  physi- 
cal facilities  available,  operational  budgets, 
staff  interest  and  resourcefulness,  amount  of 
volunteer  assistance  that  can  be  enlisted  and 
the  numbers  of  blind  involved.  Ideally,  per- 
haps, they  should  embrace  all  aspects  of 
physical,  mental,  social,  artistic,  musical,  dra- 
matic and  creative  outlets,  the  useful  arts  of 
daily  living  and  participation  in  group  dy- 
namics. Such  extensiveness  would  hardly  be 
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possible  or  desirable  in  the  smaller  agency. 
The  challenge  lies  in  giving  one's  clients  what 
they  most  desire. 

We  ask  that  one  recognize  the  immense 
diversity,  dissimilarity  and  individuality  of 
blind  persons  and  admit  that  there  is  need 
for  as  many  different  approaches  as  possible. 
Whatever  is  attempted,  however,  must  find 
its  justification  in  making  participants  satis- 
fied, happy  and  relaxed,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
achievement.  Participation  should  be  entirely 
voluntary.  The  atmosphere  of  a  recreation 
program  is  extremely  important.  We  suggest 
that  the  criteria  for  success  of  a  recreation 
program  are  to  be  found  in  (i)  the  easily 
sensed  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  activities; 
(2)  the  vitality  of  the  program  as  judged  by 
its  drawing  and  holding  qualities;  and  (j) 
the  beneficial  effects  on  the  individuals  as 
judged  by  their  personal  development. 

E.  What  Should  be  the  Responsibility  of  a 
Private  Agency  in  Regard  to  Blind  Pre- 
school Children  and  Their  Parents? 

In  most  states  service  is  undertaken  by  the 
state  official  agency  for  the  blind  for  rural 
and  city  children  where  no  well-organized 
private  agency  exists.  Where  the  latter  does 
exist  and  is  competent,  the  state  agency  may 
leave  the  field  to  the  local  private  agency. 

Parents  confronted  with  the  fact  that  their 
child  is  blind  react  in  various  ways.  Usually 
they  seek  and  welcome  advice  and  counsel 
from  an  experienced  worker  whose  under- 
standing and  guidance  give  them  assurance 
that  they  are  not  faced  with  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion. The  sooner  home  counseling  can  be 
offered  after  blindness  is  diagnosed  the  better, 
particularly  before  patterns  such  as  over- 
protection  or  rejection  are  too  firmly  es- 
tablished and  the  child  develops  behavior 
difficulties.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
home  counselor  to  make  the  parents  aware 
of  community  resources  available  to  the  child, 
and  to  refer  those  children  she  feels  are 
ready  for  group-play  sessions,  nursery  school 
experience,  and  other  activities.  Parent- 
teacher  meetings  are  essential  as  a  part  of  his 
education.  Whether  the  child  is  accepted  in 
a  sighted  nursery  school  or  in  a  nursery 
school  for  blind  children,  these  crucial  years 
before  entrance  into  elementary  school  re- 
quire the  best  professional  guidance  that  is 
available.  The  resulting  development  of  these 


children  is  the  highest  reward  an  agency  can 
ask.  Criteria  for  success  are:  (i)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  himself;  and  (2)  a  better 
understanding  of  him   by   his  parents. 

F.  Should  a  Private  Agency   Operate  a  Resi- 
dence for  Blind  Men  or  Women? 

Although  this  is  an  academic  question  for 
most  agencies,  it  is  a  sufficiently  real  one, 
since  48  agencies  operate  residences,  to  justify 
our  considering  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  it  could  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone  to  question  the  propriety 
of  such  a  function.  The  forward-looking  phi- 
losophy of  integration  is  responsible  for  this 
new  questioning,  the  argument  running  that 
a  blind  person's  need  of  individuality  and 
integrity  is  such  that  he  is  better  off  living 
as  a  boarder  in  a  hotel,  boarding  house  or 
foster  home,  or  home  for  aged  sighted  per- 
sons, than  living  with  other  blind  persons  in 
an  institution  conducted  for  that  purpose 
alone,  regardless  of  what  it  is  called.  While, 
perhaps,  a  whole  paper  could  be  devoted  to 
a  full  exploration  of  both  sides  of  this  argu- 
ment, we  are  going  to  discuss  it  very  briefly. 

It  is  because  people  and  their  needs  are 
so  unalike  that  we  feel  it  is  unwise  to  favor 
any  one  answer.  We  strongly  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  for  all  types,  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  surely 
another  man's  poison!  The  family  home,  the 
foster  home,  the  boarding  home,  the  family 
hotel,  the  big  hotel,  the  club,  the  specially 
operated  residence  of  active  working  blind 
people,  and  the  home  for  the  aged — there  is 
a  place  for  each.  For  each  is  the  answer  to 
some  individual's  need  or  wishes. 

Each  of  us  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  to 
which  means  is  the  best  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. None  of  us  should  insist  that  his  answer 
is  the  right  answer  or  the  only  answer.  Each 
solution  may  be  right  in  principle  and  wrong 
in  the  particular  case  in  question.  Let  us  not 
be  arbitrary  but  strive  to  make  each  and 
every  solution  as  ideal  as  we  possibly  can. 

V.  Criteria   for  Judging   the   Soundness   and 
Effectiveness   of   an   Agency's   Services 

We  recognize  that  there  are  certain  tests 
that  are  sometimes  employed  to  justify  the 
services  of  an  agency,  as  for  example  ap- 
parently satisfied   clients  and  continuous  in- 
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take  of  new  clients.  While  these  simple  tests 
have  some  validity,  the  best  criterion,  in  our 
opinion,  is  that  individuals,  often  fearful,  dis- 
couraged, even  hopeless,  become  under  the 
patient,  helpful,  sympathetic  services  of  an 
agency  well-adjusted,  self-assured,  reasonably 
proud  and  happy  individuals.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  with  understanding  workers  and 
the  healing  grace  of  time.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

Such  rehabilitation  is  the  result  of  in- 
numerable influences  and  factors,  not  neces- 
sarily stemming  from  the  agency.  But  some 
idea  or  measure  of  the  agency's  influence  and 
the  soundness  or  effectiveness  of  its  services 
might  be  had  if  an  agency  can  honestly  say: 
(i)  Its  blind  clients  become  better  adjusted 
and,  therefore,  find  satisfaction  in  their  social 
and  home  contacts;  (2)  If  employable,  clients 
are  working;  (3)  Those  employed  have  op- 
portunity for  advancement,  better  jobs  and 
greater  earnings;  (4)  Every  effort  is  made  to 
give  clients  the  best  care  of  eye  specialists, 
including  optical  aids,  general  medical  care, 
and  mental  stimulation;  (5)  Clients,  desiring 
contact  at  home,  are  visited  frequently 
enough  to  be  able  to  communicate  their 
needs  promptly;  (6)  Its  case  recording,  sta- 
tistical reports  and  periodic  analyses  of  case 
loads  are  effectively  carried  out. 

Critical  review  and  evaluation  of  an 
agency's  work,  by  the  most  objective  staff 
members  and  by  qualified  outside  judgment, 
are  essential  from  time  to  time,  and  es- 
pecially when  new  programs  of  service  are 
under  consideration.  DiSicult  decisions  to  do 
one  thing  rather  than  another  will  always 
have  to  be  made.  They  should  be  made  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

Most  agencies  represented  in  this  audience 
have  procedures  that  require  a  minimum  of 
administrative  check-up  or  delay  in  serving 
those  already  fairly  well-adjusted  clients  hav- 
ing specific  needs,  such  as  Talking  Book,  cane- 
travel  technique,  reader  service  for  a  uni- 
versity student,  recreational  outlets,  guiding 
service,  etc.  To  give  complete  and  concen- 
trated attention  over  a  long  period  of  time 
to  others  requiring  basic  services  of  adjust- 
ment, rehabilitation,  training  and  placement 
is  another  matter.  For  these  there  should 
also  be  those  invaluable  conferences  and  con- 
sultations among  the  staff  actually  working 
with    the    individual,   so    that   each   worker's 


experience  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  clients'  problems. 

If  such  important  services  as  home  and 
class  teaching,  operation  of  newsstands  and 
concessions,  transcribing-typing  training, 
guiding  and  transportation,  summer  vacation 
camps,  etc.,  are  not  given  a  prominent  place 
in  our  preceding  discussion  of  an  agency's 
program  it  is  because  we  have  not  attempted 
to  cover  the  entire  field  of  activities  and  we 
realize  that  these  additional  major  functions 
of  an  agency  are  being  presented  in  other 
conference  papers. 

Summary 

We  have  tried  to  point  out  the  place  of 
the  local  private,  voluntary  service  agency  for 
the  blind  in  relation  to  the  official  agency. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  the  needs  of  blind 
people  are  those  of  every  American,  plus 
some  special  needs.  The  essential  features  of 
a  private  agency  have  been  indicated.  Then 
we  tested  an  agency  by  the  impression  it 
makes  on  a  new  client,  by  its  effectiveness  in 
training  and  placing  blind  individuals,  by 
the  character  of  its  recreational  activities,  by 
its  advisory  service  to  parents  of  preschool 
children  and  by  the  opportunities  offered 
blind  people  to  live  where  they  prefer,  sug- 
gesting that  the  acid  test  for  any  service  and 
for  the  agency  as  a  whole  was  its  effect  on  the 
person  helped. 

Ten     Suggested     Criteria     of     an     Agency's 
Effectiveness 

In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  list  ten 
criteria  of  a  private  agency's  over-all  ef- 
fectiveness, remembering  that  such  an  agency 
is  a  trustee  of  the  confidence  and  generosity 
of  the  public  in  a  field  of  personal  service  to 
a  group  whose  response  to  a  grievous  handi- 
cap it  deeply  admires.  These  are  not  alto- 
gether objective  criteria,  and  standards  of 
achievement  are  not  indicated.  Each  agency 
may  thus  judge  for  itself  now  against  what 
it  considered  its  achievement  a  year  or  five 
years  ago.  All  that  is  required  is  honest  self- 
analysis. 

1 .  Atmosphere  of  an  agency  and  the  attitude 
of  the  blind  in  it  as  judged  by  impartial 
outsiders. 

2.  Degree  to  which  competent  blind  persons 
are  employed  in  all  types  of  positions  in 
an  agency. 
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3.  An  agency's  success  in  enlisting  and  keep- 
ing effectively  at  work  a  corps  of  loyal, 
devoted   competent   volunteers. 

4.  Constant  improvement  toward  a  more 
active,  informed  and  representative  board. 

5.  Evidence  that  the  top  executive  and 
principal  assistants  are  serving  the 
agency  in  a  constantly  more  effective 
manner. 

6.  Efficiency  of  the  business  administration 
— its  book-keeping  records,  payment  of 
bills,  purchases,  and  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  buildings. 

7.  Efficiency  of  fund  raising  where  this  is 
done  by  the  agency — cost  per  dollar 
raised,   number  of  contributors,  and   the 


amount  available  per  client  served. 

8.  Effectiveness  of  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions— use  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  TV,  pamphlets,  reports. 

9.  Up-to-dateness  of  personnel  policies — 
salary  levels,  increases,  pensions,  insur- 
ance, turnover. 

10.  Extent  of  public  acceptance,  as  evidenced 
by  specific  gifts  and  bequests. 
In  the  last  analysis,  agencies  will  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  quality  of  their  work,  esteem 
with  which  they  are  held  in  the  public's 
mind,  cooperative  relationship  with  each 
other,  avoidance  of  wasteful  duplication  of 
service  and  the  goodwill  of  blind  people 
themselves. 


REMARKS 

W.  A.  PETTIT,  M.D.,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr.  Piatt  and 
Miss  Held  on  the  inspiring  paper  they  have 
presented.  The  organized,  detailed  manner  in 
which  they  have  presented  the  subject  be- 
speaks a  wealth  of  experience  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  blind.  It 
would  be  presumptious  for  me  to  try  to  add 
to  their  conclusions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Braille  Institute,  I  feel  we  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  appropriate  field  of  activity 
of  the  'private  agency'  as  distinguished  from 
the  'public  agency,'  and  avoid  duplication  of 
efforts.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  private 
agencies  to  study  and  appraise  the  activities 
of  the  public  agencies  and  provide  a  leader- 
ship for  movements  to  improve  public  serv- 
ices when  necessary. 

"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Public 
agencies  can  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the 
blind  but  they  cannot  provide  the  fullness  of 
life  that  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  human 
being.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  private 
agency  to  so  expand  the  horizons  of  the 
blind  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  the  abilities  with 
which  they  were  endowed  at  birth.  'Man  is 
that  he  might  have  joy.'  Joy  is  the  natural 
dividend  that  accrues  from  a  worthwhile 
task,    satisfactorily    performed.     The    Board 


Member  should  provide  the  necessary  facili- 
ties to  permit  the  blind  to  develop  and  ex- 
ercise his  latent  talents,  and  thereby  grow  to 
the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

Normal  human  beings  are  so  dependent 
upon  'sight'  that  they  become  panicked  by 
the  mere  thought  of  blindness  and  forget 
their  other  'God  given'  resources.  My 
thoughts  go  back  to  an  attractive  girl  in  her 
early  thirties  whom  I  was  asked  to  see  several 
years  ago — a  successful  commercial  artist  who 
was  told  she  faced  inevitable  blindness 
within  a  short  time.  Marshalling  her  physical 
resources,  she  sought  anonymity  in  a  large 
city  (Los  Angeles).  Withdrawing  from  her 
former  friends,  she  established  herself  in 
isolation  to  'await  the  inevitable.'  It  was  the 
private  agency  that  discovered  and  violated 
that  isolation  and  brought  her  into  contact 
with  a  new  life  of  service  and  satisfaction. 
When  brought  to  my  office  to  discuss  her 
problems,  it  was  the  accomplishments  of  my 
blind  friends  that  served  as  the  key  to  un- 
lock a  whole  new  world  to  her.  Stories  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Bob  Atkinson  and  other 
blind  people  I  have  met  over  the  past  20 
years  so  inspired  her  that  she  exclaimed,  "if 
they  can  do  it  I  can!" 

I  was  once  asked  to  see  a  blind  boy  in  his 
early   twenties.   A   wonderful   physical   speci- 
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men,  he  had  installed  himself  on  East  Fifth 
Street — known  in  Los  Angeles  as  'Skid  Row.' 
His  public  grant  paid  for  subsistence  and  he 
spent  his  time  lounging  around  the  saloons 
of  the  area.  What  a  tragic  waste  of  a  human 
resource  just  because  of  his  ignorance  as  to 
the  resources  that  were  available  to   himl 

What  then  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Board  of  a  private  agency?  Is  it  not  to  so 
organize  and  equip  the  agency  as  to  locate 
and  inspire  the  blind?  Inspiration  to  a  better 
life  and  orientation  within  that  'new  world' 
is  a  task  requiring  specialized  facilities 
staffed  by  dedicated,  understanding  leaders 
who  can  lead  because  they  themselves  have 
fought  and  conquered  the  same  problems. 
One  adjusted  blind  person,  backed  by  the 
resources  of  a  well-organized,  well-equipped 
private  agency,  is  a  more  potent  power  to 
inspire,  to  orient,  and  to  stimulate  the  blind 
to  enlarge  their  field  of  activity  and  partake 
of  their  full  share  of  the  joy  of  living  than 
all  the  public  agencies.  Both  are  necessary, 
but  without  the  personal  contact  of  the 
interested  friend,  the  future  to  the  newly 
blind  is  terrifying. 

The  private  agency,  with  the  best  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  staffed  by  an  expert 
faculty,  is  of  little  use  to  the  newly  blind 
who  is  buried  in  black  despair,  until  a  direct 
contact  is  made.  The  average  citizen  gives  so 
little  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  blind 
that  they  are  a  poor  source  of  help.  The 
average  physician  is  so  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  of  his  practice  that  he  is  usually 
not  aware  of  the  resources  available  to  the 
blind.  Even  the  ophthalmologist,  who  is  an 
expert  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the 
possibilities  of  treatment,  is  rarely  equipped 
to  advise  the  candidate  for  blindness,  or  the 
newly  blind,  as  to  the  possibilities  for  social 
and  economic  rehabilitation.  Referral  to  the 
public  agency  is  the  common  limit  of  their 
service. 

How  can  the  private  agency  meet  this 
need?  Not  by  'hiding  its  light  under  a 
bushel.' 


Suggested  Activities: 

1.  An  aggressive  campaign  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  agency,  and  the  services  avail- 
able to  the  blind,  constantly  before  the 
public.  Human  interest  stories  for  the  press, 
radio  and  television  find  ready  acceptance. 

2.  Active  participation  in  the  programs  of 
the  service  clubs.  Here  is  where  talented 
blind  people  can  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. The  demonstration  of  a  well-adjusted 
blind  person  will  be  remembered  long  after 
the  words  of  an  accomplished  orator  are 
forgotten. 

3.  ApprojDriate  information  to  the  medical 
profession,  including  factual  stories  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  blind  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  them,  would  be  wel- 
comed. This  would  be  particularly  true  if  it 
was  in  a  form  to  hand  to  the  family  to  be 
read  to,  and  discussed  with,  the  patient. 

Once  direct  contact  is  established,  the 
curtain  of  despair  may  be  dissipated.  The 
inspiration  of  those  who  live  in  that  'new 
world'  makes  the  orientation  easier.  Tactful 
stimulation  to  assure  maximum  participation 
in  the  projects,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Piatt 
and  Miss  Held,  would  assure  a  most  satis- 
factory result. 

The  Board  of  Directors'  responsibility  for 
the  financial  stability  of  the  agency  is  of  first 
importance.  Public  relations,  advertising  of 
services,  and  creation  of  community  good  will 
and  cooperation  requires  specialized  services. 
Has  the  Board  of  Directors  filled  the  full 
measure  of  its  responsibility  when  it  has 
provided  the  finances,  the  curriculum  and 
the  organized  staff  to  make  available  the 
services  as  outlined  by  the  previous  speak- 
ers? Is  not  an  enlightened,  efficient  'sales 
manager'  one  of  the  essential  components  of 
a  private  agency?  Should  this  responsibility 
rest  with  the  Social  Welfare  Director,  the 
teachers,  the  Manager,  or  should  the  need 
be  officially  recognized  and  a  special  position 
be  set  up  within  the  framework  of  the 
agency? 
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DISCUSSION  OF  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  JOINTLY  BY 
DR.  PHILIP  PLATT  AND  MISS  MARION  HELD 

ALLAN  W.  SHERMAN,  Director 
The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Miss  Held  has  ably  presented  material 
which  she  and  Dr.  Piatt  have  thoughtfully 
worked  over  and  developed  into  a  most 
adequate  paper.  Out  of  their  long  experience 
in  working  with  blind  people  in  an  agency 
setting,  they  have  developed  some  very  in- 
teresting and  useful  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  services  of  an  agency.  I  am  sure  that 
these  criteria  will  be  helpful  if  used  by 
agencies  in  evaluating  their  own  services.  At 
first  glance,  these  criteria  seem  to  be  un- 
usually simple,  perhaps  that  is  why  they  are 
so  useful  because  they  seem  to  come  directly 
out  of  experience.  They  are  subjective  for 
the  most  part  and  are  open  to  individual 
interpretation,  a  weakness  of  any  subjective 
criteria.  I  have  no  real  criticism  of  any  of 
the  points  raised,  but  I  do  have  some  addi- 
tional thoughts  which  agency  personnel  and 
Board  members  might  use  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  services  which  their 
agency  provides  really  promotes  and  helps  to 
achieve   the  objectives  of  the  agency. 

Sometimes,  criteria  related  to  quantitative 
analysis  of  service  such  as:  the  number  of 
people  served,  the  number  of  teaching  lessons 
given,  the  number  of  home  visits,  and  the 
like,  presents  a  realistic  picture  of  the  serv- 
ices given.  Such  criteria  are  not  enough  be- 
cause they  do  not  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
quality  of  the  service.  However,  the  fact  that 
clients  continue  to  come  to  the  agency,  as 
Miss  Held  has  pointed  out,  would  indicate 
acceptance  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
kind  of  criterion,  provided  it  is  understood 
thoroughly. 

Related  to  it  is  criterion  which  I  think 
should  be  given  thoughtful  consideration  by 
more  agency  people.  If  one  of  the  objectives 
of  an  agency's  work  with  blind  people  is  to 
make  them  more  independent  and  more  per- 
sonally adequate  in  every  way,  it  would  seem 
that  some  gauge  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agency's  work  could  be  gained  from  the 
agency's  record  of  closed  cases  during  any 
given  period.  Many  agencies  close  a  case  only 


when  an  individual  dies,  moves  out  of  their 
service  area,  or  regains  sight.  Some  agencies 
keep  all  of  their  cases  in  an  active  status. 
Still  others  distinguish  between  active  and 
inactive  status.  I  am  wondering  how  many 
private  agencies  actually  close  out  cases  as 
rehabilitated  because  the  individual  has  no 
further  need  for  an  agency's  services.  The 
implications  in  such  a  criterion  are  that  the 
agency  seeks  to  make  the  individual  so  self- 
sufficient  that  he  will  no  longer  need  the 
agency's  services.  This  might  be  an  effective 
measure  of  how  successful  the  agency, 
through  it  various  service  programs,  is  suc- 
ceeding in  one  of  its  major  goals. 

Related  to  this  previous  criterion  would 
be  one  which  could  be  applied  in  relation  to 
recreational  activities.  If  we  have  established 
as  a  goal  of  our  group-work-recreational  ac- 
tivities, the  attainment  by  the  individual  of 
confidence,  poise  and  independence  in  social 
and  recreational  activities,  then  the  extent 
to  which  the  agency's  program  moves  people 
through  the  recreational  activities  and  back 
into  normal  community  life  would  be  one 
criterion  of  the  success  of  this  program.  We 
do  not  intend  to  imply  that  such  movement 
is  possible  for  every  person,  but  it  does  state 
strongly  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  mo- 
tivating drives  of  such  a  program.  The  cri- 
terion could  be  more  specifically  stated  as 
follows:  How  many  clients  once  serviced 
through  the  recreation  program  of  the 
agency,  now  are  completely  divorced  from 
that  program  and  carry  on  normal  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  community.  How 
many  clients,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
the  agency's  program,  pursue  a  substantial 
number  of  community  activities  which  are 
not  related  to  the  agency's  program. 

Another  important  criterion  of  success 
which  might  be  helpful  in  determining  suc- 
cess of  the  agency's  program  would  be  the 
extent  to  which  blind  people  utilize  the 
services  of  other  specialized  agencies  in  the 
community.  If  one  accepts  the  statement  that 
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agencies  for  the  blind  should  not  attempt  to 
be  "all  things  to  all  people,"  and  recognizes 
that  there  are  other  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity which  have  developed  specialties  in 
helping  people,  then  one  measure  of  the 
agency's  success  in  utilizing  the  community 
would  be  the  extent  to  which  these  other 
specialized  agencies  are  used  by  blind  people. 
A  study  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
selected  communities  to  indicate  various  pat- 
terns of  community  service  to  blind  people. 
In  some  communities,  very  few  agencies  serve 
blind  people.  In  others,  the  pattern  is  dif- 
ferent. This  criterion  relates  very  closely  to 
the  agencies  for  the  blind  and  their  position 
in  the  community.  For  example,  if  an  agency 
for  the  blind  attempts  to  handle  marital 
problems  which  are  basically  not  related  to 
blindness,  it  may  be  engaging  in  a  type  of 
help  in  which  they  are  not  the  most  qualified 
agency  in  the  community.  Since  the  specialty 
of  the  agency  for  the  blind  is  helping  people 
because  of  their  blindness,  it  should  not 
follow  that  they  are  specialized  in  this  other 
area  of  work.  The  extent  to  which  blind 
people  use  specialized  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity might  indicate  the  agency's  desire  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  in  any  com- 
munity for  its  clients.  The  utilization  of  this 
criterion  also  would  help  in  evaluating  the 
success  of  the  agency's  interpretation  of  the 
facts  about  blindness  and  the  special  needs 
of  blind  people  to  professional  people  of 
other  agencies.  An  agency  specializing  in 
family  problems  feels  that  they  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  marital  problems  which 
blind  people  have  and  it  may  be  because  the 
agency  for  the  blind  has  fallen  down  in  se- 
curing proper  interpretation. 

There  may  be  additional  criteria  relating 
to  fund  raising  other  than  those  suggested 
by  Dr.  Piatt  and  Miss  Held.  I  am  certain 
that  continued  support  by  the  community 
of  an  agency  is  somewhat  indicative  of  its 
success  in  providing  an  adequate  program  of 
service,  but  I  am  wondering  if  sometimes 
agencies  develop  a  program  of  service  more 
because  it  provides  a  good  opportunity  to 
raise  funds  rather  than  because  the  service  is 
essential  in  a  community.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  need  for  utilizing  services  which  have 
great  appeal  to  people  as  the  way  to  get  a 
community  interested  in  a  program.  It  takes 
real  courage  to  face  up  to  this  problem.  For 


example,  if  an  agency  for  the  blind's  major 
responsibility  and  major  area  of  skill  is  to 
provide  work  for  adult  blind,  I  wonder  to 
what  extent  that  agency  should  attempt  to 
go  into  work  with  children. 

There  have  been  criteria  suggested  related 
to  professional  standards  maintained  by  the 
agency  and  it  would  seem  that  this  would  be 
a  valid  point  of  evaluation.  In  the  various 
disciplines  involved  in  working  with  blind 
people,  does  the  agency  promote  high  stand- 
ards on  its  own  staff  in  respect  to  these 
various  disciplines?  One  way  to  judge  this 
might  be  the  extent  to  which  an  agency  at- 
tracts to  its  staff  in  the  various  disciplines, 
qualified  professional  people  who  meet  the 
standards  established  by  people  in  those  pro- 
fessions. Closely  related  to  this  is  acceptance 
of  the  agency's  program  as  being  profession- 
ally adequate  in  the  eyes  of  training  instruc- 
tors with  standards  established  by  the  profes- 
sion. For  example,  the  instructors  training 
social  workers,  vocational  counselors,  or  occu- 
pational therapists,  set  professional  standards. 
The  extent  to  which  they  help  the  agency 
secure  qualified  professional  help  in  these 
areas  of  service,  is  a  measure  of  professional 
acceptance.  Further,  professional  acceptance 
would  be  demonstrated  if  the  agency  were 
used  as  a  training  agency  for  field  work 
placement  of  students. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  this  last  criteria 
without  seeming  to  be  overly  simple  about 
it.  Agencies  should  evaluate  their  programs 
to  see  if  they  are  providing  adequate  service 
in  various  areas.  An  agency  should  look 
closely  at  its  program  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  need  for  a  specific  service  has 
passed  and  perhaps  should  be  given  up.  Are 
there  any  criteria  or  standards  to  determine 
when  a  given  service  should  be  entered  into 
or  discounted?  I  suggest  that  this  area  would 
present  opportunities  for  careful  analysis.  In 
the  management  of  a  business,  when  a  serv- 
ice or  product  is  no  longer  producing  a 
profit,  frequently,  the  service  or  product  is 
discontinued,  unless  there  are  other  com- 
pelling reasons  for  continuing  it.  Profit  is  a 
good  gauge,  but  in  the  area  of  service  to 
people,  it  is  not  so  simple  to  find  a  measure 
that  will  be  helpful.  As  a  beginning  in  this 
area,  I  might  suggest  that  the  paper  written 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk  and  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  AAWB  in  1954,  would 
give  us   food   for   thought.   While  we  might 
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not    agree    with     Mr.    Clunk's    figures,    the      and    the    theories    which    he    developed    his 
method  by  which  he  arrived  at  these  figures      paper  from,  are  worth  considering. 


REMARKS 


J.  W.  DAVIS,  Executive  Assistant 

Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Held,  Dr.  Pettit,  Mr. 
Sherman  and  friends: 

Due  to  the  limited  time  I  will  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  remarks  of  the  speakers  in  a  very 
few  brief  statements. 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  excellent  presen- 
tation, it  appears  to  me  that  the  various 
criteria  proposed  by  Miss  Held,  and  supple- 
mented by  Dr.  Pettit  and  Mr.  Sherman,  are 
based  upon  one  general  concept:  that  any 
program  designed  to  serve  blind  persons 
must   be   centered   around   the  needs  of  the 


separate  individuals  whom  it  serves.  If  I  had 
a  blackboard  I  would  illustrate  it  by  placing 
the  client  in  the  center.  On  the  one  side  I 
would  enumerate  the  needs  of  each  client. 
On  the  other  side  I  would  list  the  services 
necessary  to  meet  these  needs. 

With  this  brief  summary  we  bring  to  a 
close,  on  time,  a  most  interesting  and  helpful 
discussion  of  the  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  a  program  for  agencies  serving  the  needs 
of  blind  people. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  BLIND,  LIVING  IN 
NON-METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

*  HOMER  NOWATSKI,  Chief 

Services  for  the  Blind,  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Springfield,  Illinois 


My  only  qualification  as  an  expert  is  that 
I  am  some  distance  from  home,  and  even 
that  status  is  threatened  since  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  experienced  fellow  workers.  I  am 
vmable  to  describe  numbers  of  successful  job 
placements  as  the  result  of  a  standardized 
set  of  procedures.  However,  your  program 
committee  is  practical  and  realistic,  expecting 
only  the  presentation  of  some  material  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  discussion,  recogniz- 
ing that  all  of  us  experience  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding a  complete  range  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  persons  who  are  blind, 
living  in  non-metropolitan  areas. 

Numbers  of  people  in  Illinois  attend  the 
rehabilitation  centers  in  Chicago,  or  are 
aided  in  the  local  community  through  the 
good  work  of  the  regional  home  teachers. 
Some  of  you  do  not  have  these  services 
readily  available  in  your  state,  and  in  Illi- 
nois, the  training  centers  are  at  the  extreme 
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north  end  of  the  state,  loo  or  more  miles 
from  most  of  the  rural  areas.  There  are  folks 
who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  big  city,  so  far 
from  home,  for  6  months  or  more;  because 
of  personal  fears  or  family  resistance.  Others, 
due  to  individual  and  family  responsibilities, 
have  sound  reasons  why  they  cannot  remain 
away  from  home  for  several  months.  The 
home  teachers  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
workers  have  large  geographic  working  areas 
outside  Chicago,  and  convenient  public  or 
private  transportation  to  many  homes  is  al- 
most non-existent.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
single  agency  worker  cannot  provide  numbers 
of  individuals  with  intensive  services  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  The  range  of  skills, 
information  and  experiences  which  any  one 
professional  worker  can  personally  make 
available  to  others  is  also  limited.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  more  and  more,  we  must  all  de- 
velop the  interests  and  resources  of  each  local 
community  in  providing  vocational  rehabili- 
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tation  services  and  employment  opportunities 
for  persons  who  are  blind,  living  in  these 
areas. 

Employment  is  the  end  result  of  some 
combination  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  which  attemjDt  to  aid  the  individual 
to  attain  or  regain  the  highest  degree  of 
physical  function,  economic  independence 
and  social  usefulness  of  which  he  can  be- 
come capable,  within  his  environment.  Re- 
habilitation is  never  extended  in  the  sense 
of  administering  services  to  a  passive  re- 
cipient. In  other  words,  it  presumes  a  maxi- 
mum use  of  an  individual's  own  resources  as 
well  as  of  the  community  resources.  Regard- 
less of  funds  or  specialized  services  available, 
the  success  of  vocational  rehabilitation  is 
ultimately  dependent  on  the  breadth  of 
vision,  the  acceptance  and  the  participation 
of  the  whole  community. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  major  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  which  must  be  en- 
listed to  aid  people  living  in  non-metro- 
politan areas: 

Medical  Diagnosis  and  Physical  Restoration 

The  application  of  medical  services  to  re- 
move or  reduce  primary  and  secondary  disa- 
bilities,  and   the  effects   of   these  disabilities 

j  is  without  question.  This  area  of  services  is 

j  provided  only  through  medical  and  related 
professions,  and  if  the  community  lacks  the 
required  medical  facilities,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  transport  the  individual  to  the  near- 

I  est    available    or    selected    medical    services. 

!  Transportation  can  be  provided  through 
family  and  community  cooperation,  or  ar- 
ra:nged  as  contractual  services  by  the  agency. 
Any  physical  restoration  services  can  be  ar- 
ranged through  family  and  community  re- 
sources, or  as  contractual  services  by  the  re- 
habilitation agency.  In  addition  to  possible 
restoration  of  vision,  or  retention  of  maxi- 
mum residual  vision,  the  rehabilitation 
worker  must  be  careful  to  consider  physical 
restoration  related  to  additional  disabilities, 
such  as  orthopedic,  other  sensory,  and  cos- 
metic abnormalities. 

Personal-Social  Developinent   and   Vocational 
Diagnosis 

This  area  of  services  has  been  considered 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  special 
agency  or  staff,  and  often  presents  a  difficult 
situation  if  a  person  is  imwilling  or  unable 


to  attend  a  rehabilitation  center  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  We  point  out  again, 
that  the  home  teacher  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation worker  cannot  always  provide 
individual,  intensive,  long-term  training,  be- 
cause of  the  people  to  be  served,  and  the 
large  geographic  area  to  be  traveled.  Too 
often,  we  overlook  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping and  continuing  such  services 
through  community  resources,  including 
volunteer  and  contractual  relationships.  An 
active  or  retired  public  school  teacher,  other 
professional  and  interested  persons  can  be 
utilized  to  provide  personal-social  adjust- 
ment experiences,  imder  the  direction,  guid- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  home  teacher  or 
rehabilitation  worker.  The  training  would  be 
more  regular  and  intensive  than  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  thinly  spread  special  staff.  The 
professional  agency  worker  can  keep  in  touch 
with  training  progress  and  problems  by  mail, 
telephone,  and  personal  visits.  There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  the  community  can- 
not do  an  adequate  job  on  such  training  and 
experiences,  because  there  is  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  special  problems  of  blind- 
ness. The  development  of  understanding  and 
proper  interpretations  are  the  responsibilities 
of  the  individual  trainee  and  the  agency 
worker.  During  this  period  of  community- 
agency  cooperation,  invaluable  interest  and 
healthy  attitudes  are  being  developed  which 
will  be  of  major  assistance  later  when  the 
community  is  called  upon  to  provide  the 
individual  with  the  opportimities  for  voca- 
tional training  and  employment.  Any  neces- 
sary aids  and  materials  can  be  provided  by 
the  agency. 

Psychologists  and  psychiatrists  are  not 
usually  available  in  non-metropolitan  areas, 
so  that  much  of  the  personal -social  and  voca* 
tional  diagnosis  will  need  to  be  done  through 
interviews,  personal,  social  and  work  history, 
community  relationships,  and  observations  of 
the  person's  activities  around  the  home  and 
in  the  community.  If  professional  services  in 
the  psychological  and  psychiatric  fields  are 
indicated,  these  services  will  need  to  be 
brought  to  the  individual,  or  he  must  be 
transported  to  them. 

In  order  to  develop  a  stable  foundation  of 
community  interest  and  understanding,  there 
must  be  a  minimum  bombast,  theory  and 
emotionalism.  It  is  the  major  responsibility 
of    the    individual    who    is    blind    and    the 
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agency  worker  to  determine  when  personal- 
social  development  and  the  acquisition  of 
basic  skills  have  progressed  to  a  point  where 
the  community  can  be  fairly  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  plan  of  vocational  training  and 
employment.  There  must  be  a  realistic  evalu- 
ation and  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
and  needed  in  personal-social  development. 
An  individual  must  accept  his  blindness  suffi- 
ciently to  recognize  that  he  will  have  diffi- 
culties dealing  with  a  world  that  sees;  that 
he  must  do  well  and  independently  the 
things  he  can  do;  that  often  he  must  accept 
graciously  un-wanted  and  un-needed  assist- 
ance; that  he  must  often  tactfully  reject  un- 
wanted and  un-needed  assistance;  and  that 
he  must  recognize  his  limitations  and  ask  for 
assistance  when  needed.  His  attitudes  and 
skills  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  his  own  needs 
and  desires,  and  his  make-up  as  an  individ- 
ual must  be  acceptable  to  those  with  whom 
he  must  live  and  work  closely. 

Vocational  Training 

The  person  who  is  blind  must  have  an 
adequate  foundation  of  personal-social  de- 
velopment and  basic  skills,  before  the  com- 
munity is  asked  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  competitive  vocational  training.  Blindness 
is  not  a  handicap  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion, but  it  is  a  serious  handicap  to  action, 
performance  and  doing,  without  complete 
and  thorough  competitive  vocational  train- 
ing and  experiences  in  preparation  for  em- 
ployment. Those  of  us  serving  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  blind  have 
spent  much  time  discussing  difficulties  of 
placement,  the  poor  attitudes  of  the  public, 
especially  employers,  when  we  attempt  to 
develop  or  hold  job  opportunities  for  people 
who  are  blind.  Considering  the  nature  of 
the  disability,  how  many  persons  who  are 
blind  have  been  placed  in  employment  with 
less  training  and  practical  experience  than 
required  for  persons  who  see  doing  similar 
work?  Check  the  job  training  facilities  in 
your  state,  against  those  which  are  presently 
used  for  persons  who  are  blind. 

In  considering  placement,  we  must  know 
the  complete  job  requirements,  and  have  the 
worker  prepared  to  do  that  job.  Poor  job 
placements  only  serve  to  justify  in  the  minds 
of  employers  and  workers,  the  unfavorable 
attitudes  and  feelings  that  a  blind  person  can- 
not  be   employed   competitively.   Sound   and 


stable  placements  based  on  careful  job 
analysis  and  adequate  workers  preparation, 
make  up  our  best  public  relations  program 
which  open  up  additional  employment  op- 
portunities. 

If  the  individual  wishes  to  and  is  qualified 
to  go  into  some  field  of  employment  requir- 
ing professional  training,  licensing  or  certifi- 
cation, not  available  in  the  community;  there 
is  no  choice  but  to  leave  the  community  for 
such  training.  A  person  who  is  blind  must 
be  expected  to  meet  the  same  state  and  local 
licensing  and  certification  requirements  for  a 
profession  or  business,  as  that  required  of 
persons  in  similar  occupations  in  the  com- 
munity. In  preparation  for  and  during  such 
training,  the  individual  must  have  the  active 
interest  and  cooperation  of  professional  and 
business  men  in  the  community,  so  that  upon 
the  completion  of  preparation,  he  has  a 
place  in  a  law  firm,  church,  real  estate  office, 
insurance  business,  or  other  organization.  If 
he  wishes  to  establish  his  own  business  or 
profession,  the  necessity  of  close  community 
relationships  and  understanding  are  even 
more  important. 

Since  the  person  is  going  to  be  employed 
in  the  community,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
there  are  jobs,  or  jobs  need  to  be  developed, 
which  can  be  done  by  a  person  with  limited 
or  no  eye  sight.  The  most  effective  employ- 
ment training  for  a  person  who  is  blind  is 
on-the-job  training.  Again  volunteer  or  con- 
tractual services  can  be  utilized  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  school  system,  business 
and  professional  men,  farm  and  related  en- 
terprises. Through  such  a  program,  com- 
munity interest  and  understanding  are  fur- 
ther developed,  and  a  potential  trainer- 
employer  has  a  first  hand  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve what  a  worker  who  is  blind  can  do,  as 
he  develops  performance  and  experiences  in 
an  actual  job  situation. 

The  agency  will  need  to  assist  the  trainer 
and  trainee  by  providing  guidance  and  su- 
pervision, special  aids  and  materials,  directly 
related  to  blindness  and  the  training.  Some 
types  of  training  may  be  available  through 
the  state  university  extension  service,  or  other 
correspondence  courses;  with  a  community 
peison  acting  as  tutor  and  assisting  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  course.  The 
agency  worker  can  keep  in  touch  with  train- 
ing progress  and  problems  by  mail,  tele- 
phone, and  personal  visits.  The  agency  must 
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insure  that  training  is  complete  and 
thorough,  and  that  unnecessary  limitations 
on  activities  are  not  put  on  the  trainee 
simply  because  he  is  blind.  The  agency  must 
be  just  as  alert  to  recognize  real  limitations, 
and  either  suggest  practical  modifications,  or 
admit  that  a  particular  work  activity  cannot 
be  done  without  sight,  or  without  assistance. 

Placement  in  Employment 

Developing  early  community  interest  and 
understanding  as  has  been  suggested,  is 
sound  preparation  to  help  the  individual  find 
a  job.  Fifty  percent  of  all  job  seekers  find 
employment  merely  through  letting  others 
know  what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  are 
looking  for,  rather  than  through  public  or 
private  employment  agencies. 

Finding  employment  in  a  non-metropolitan 
area  is  more  difficult  because  of  fewer  job 
opportunities  in  a  large  number  of  occupa- 
tions, and  the  fact  that  many  jobs  require 
the  workers  to  perform  a  maximum  range  of 
duties.  Without  broad  experiences,  many 
persons  who  are  blind  lack  such  job  flexi- 
bility. If  full-time  employment  is  difficult  to 
secure  at  first  the  worker  can  be  employed  at 
several  jobs  on  a  part-time  or  extra  basis  to 
demonstrate  his  effectiveness.  Sales  and  serv- 
ice occupations  on  a  self  employment  basis, 
or  for  a  community  or  area  business  on 
salary  or  commission,  offer  possible  stepping 
stones  to  employment  with  a  business  or 
other  organization. 

The  agency  may  assist  the  individual  to 
develop  a  self-employed  business  utilizing 
the  regular  channels  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, or  as  part  of  a  complete  home  indus- 
try program.  It  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
dividual and  the  agency  enlist  every  possible 
community  resource  and  interest  when  con- 


sidering employment,  such  as  family,  church, 
former  employers,  civic  groups,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, trade,  farm,  business  groups,  and 
any  other  personal  and  business  associations. 
Where  a  self-employed  occupation  is  being 
considered,  a  community  committee  should 
be  formed  to  determine  the  need  for  such 
an  enterprise,  assistance  on  development  and 
establishment,  and  continued  advice  and  pro- 
motion for  the  going  business.  Never  develop 
such  a  project  in  a  community  vacuum,  with 
the  individual  and  agency  the  only  interested 
participants. 

Some  of  you  may  be  disappointed  that  I 
have  not  described  specific  jobs,  but  I  have 
found  that  such  a  listing  means  nothing, 
unless  all  the  factors  regarding  the  individ- 
ual and  his  employment  are  known.  Special 
and  regular  literature  contain  occupational 
information  and  job  descriptions  for  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Too  often,  we  have  felt 
that  if  a  person  does  not  care  to  leave  his 
home  community  where  opportunities  seem 
limited,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  close  the 
case  short  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The 
potentials  of  community  interests  and  re- 
sources which  could  be  developed  are  either 
not  considered,  disregarded,  or  thought  too 
difficult  or  ineffective  to  utilize  in  behalf  of 
a  person  who  is  blind.  It  is  slow  and  dis- 
couraging to  develop  tangible  and  effective 
community  cooperation,  but  the  agency 
worker  must  remember  that  in  the  long  run, 
he  will  deal  with  and  influence  the  individ- 
ual for  only  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
and  then  he  must  move  on,  as  there  are 
others.  The  individual  must  continue  to  deal 
with  the  community,  and  the  community 
with  him.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not 
something  done  for  a  community.  It  is  done 
by  and  within  a  community. 


PROFESSIONAL  PLACEMENT,  AN  UNTAPPED  RESOURCE 

*  NORMAN  M.  YODER,  Ph.D.,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Consultant 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Barden  La 
Follete  Act  there  had  been  some  interest  in 
the  industrial  placement  of  the  blind — and 
with  the  passage  of  this  act  industrial  place- 
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ment  was  greatly  stimulated.  Similarly,  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Randolph  Sheppard 
Legislation,  the  growth  of  vending  stand  pro- 
grams was  stimulated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Yet,  with  all  of  the  increased  emphasis 
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on  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
since  1943,  there  are  certain  areas  of  employ- 
ment which  have  been,  and  still  are,  neg- 
lected by  most  State  Agencies  and,  for  that 
matter,  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Impetus  to  employment  in  industrial  areas 
has  been  given  by  the  Federal  training 
courses  for  industrial  placement  specialists. 
More  recently.  Federal  Staff  has  been  as- 
signed to  develop  rural  specialists,  and  the 
Business  Enterprises  people  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  training  conferences.  But  what  about 
the  development  of  skilled  placement  per- 
sonnel in  the  area  of  placing  blind  in  the 
professions?  We  are  today  in  this  area  of 
placement  where  we  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  in  the  industrial  placement  picture. 
Most  agencies  are  without  capable  staff, 
without  insight  into  the  possibilities,  and 
without  courage  to  plan  a  sound  program  of 
professional  placement  for  the  blind. 

Certainly,  we  are  agreed  that  the  blind 
have  functioned  more  than  adequately  in 
industry.  Their  production  rates,  their  safety 
records,  and  the  success  of  the  total  operation 
has  been  proven  time  and  time  again.  In  the 
last  five  or  six  years  most  of  the  states  have 
demonstrated,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
demonstrating,  that  a  blinded  individual  can 
operate  a  rural  project  or,  for  that  matter,  a 
farm  profitably.  All  of  the  states  are  proving 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  blind 
person  with  proper  training  can  manage  a 
business  operation  designed  to  meet  his  needs 
and  capacities.  But  how  many  states  are 
actually  developing  the  vast  area  of  pro- 
fessions for  the  blind  who  are  qualified  to 
enter  them?  Let  us  make  this  clear.  Many 
state  agencies  are  providing  college  or  pro- 
fessional training,  but  unfortunately  not  with 
the  intent  of  professional  placement,  but  we 
suspect  merely  delaying  the  real  placement 
problem  for  a  four-year  period.  Of  these 
agencies  we  would  ask  this  question.  "How 
can  you  justify  the  individual's  time  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  a  college  education  if 
in  the  final  analysis  you  place  that  individual 
as  a  dictaphone  transcriber,  as  a  vending 
stand  operator,  or  as  a  machine  operator  in 
industry?" 

However,  in  the  development  of  a  profes- 
sional placement  program,  success  is  not  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  agency,  its 
policies   and   staff.   For,  as  in   the  industrial. 


rural  and  clerical  placement  areas,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  depends  upon  the 
blinded  individual  and  his  willingness  to 
meet  basic  qualifications.  For  a  moment  let 
us  examine  and  evaluate  these  qualifications. 

1.  It  is  presumed  that  the  blind  applicant 
for  professional  training  should  have  a 
reasonably  good  academic  record  in  high 
school.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  a  straight  "A"  student.  We  should 
rather  see  him  as  a  good  solid  "B"  student 
and  have  developed  socially  than  a  straight 
"A"  student  with  a  "dead-fish"  handshake 
and  inability  to  meet  and  associate  with 
people. 

2.  We  would  suggest  that  the  student  be 
given  a  complete  battery  of  psychological 
tests;  but  with  this  admonition  to  the  coun- 
sellor: Use  the  results  of  the  test  battery  i 
only  as  a  guide,  not  as  a  deciding  factor.  We 
are  firmly  convinced,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience, that  you  cannot  fully  measure  the 
innate  drive  and  desire  of  an  individual  to  i 
accomplish  a  vocational  goal. 

3.  An  applicant  for  professional  training, 
particularly  on  the  college  level,  should 
without  question  take  the  American  College 
Entrance  Examinations. 

4.  The  most   important   factor  to  be   con- 
sidered  is   the  adjustment  of  the   individual 
to   his   handicap   and   the   acceptance  by  the 
individual   of   his   handicap.   The  individual 
may   well   qualify   on    the   basis   of   the   first  t 
three  standards;  but  if  he  fails  to  meet  this  s 
fourth    and    all    important    requirement    of  I 
sound  and  adequate  social  adjustment,  he  is  i 
an  educational   risk  on  a  professional   train- 
ing level  and  what  is  worse,  a  definite  place- 
ment hazard. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  this 
fourth  point,  for  it  is  here  that  professional 
placement  difiiers  greatly  from  that  of  an  i 
industrial  nature.  For  example:  The  indus- 
trial placement  specialist,  having  obtained ) 
the  employer's  permission  to  analyze  jobs 
in  the  plant,  can  in  a  few  minutes,  if  he  is 
blind,  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  opera- 
ting a  milling  machine,  a  drill  press,  a  lathe, 
or  other  power  driven  equipment,  or  to  per- 
form assembly  jobs,  etc.  A  professional  place- 
ment officer  cannot  demonstrate  to  a  school 
board  that  a  blinded  person  can  handle  a 
class  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  that  an 
embryo  blind  attorney  can  plead  a  case  suc- 
cessfully   in    court,    or    that    an    individual 
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trained  in  journalism  can  do  a  job  of  re- 
porting. Basically,  the  professional  place- 
ment oflficer  must  first  be  experienced  in 
working  with  people,  understanding  them, 
and  capable  of  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
screening  for  training.  Once  the  training 
program  has  begun,  then  the  professional 
placement  officer  becomes  a  publicist;  for  he 
must  seek  doors  in  a  profession  which  can  be 
opened  to  the  blind  individual.  He  must 
stimulate  interest  in  the  program.  He  must 
develop  contacts  which  at  least  are  open- 
minded.  Finally,  when  the  blinded  individual 
has  completed  training,  the  professional 
placement  officer  becomes  a  pusher;  for  he 
opens  the  door  and  pushes  his  candidate 
through  it.  The  placement  is  sold  by  the 
blinded  individual  who  is  competently 
trained,  adequately  adjusted,  and  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Although  we  may  have  overdrawn 
this  matter  of  pushing  the  person  through 
the  door,  we  mean  that  at  the  time  the  blind 
person  is  put  into  contact  with  the  employer 
the  placement  rests  in  his  hands,  not  the 
hands  of  the  professional  placement  spe- 
cialist. 

Before  discussing  specific  areas  of  profes- 
sional placement,  let  us  pose  one  additional 
question;  for  after  it  is  posed,  we  hope  to 
submit  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  not  an 
unanswerable  question.  "If  we  are  committed 
to  the  development  of  all  areas  of  employ- 
ment for  the  blind,  can  the  professional 
placement  area  be  developed  and  if  so,  is  it 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative or  is  it  the  responsibility  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Agencies  to  take  the  initiative?" 
For  the  answer  to  this  two-fold  question,  let 
us  examine  the  evidence  at  hand. 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  "Can  the 
area  of  professional  placement  be  de- 
veloped?", we  must  rely  on  our  own  experi- 
ence in  the  field  together  with  the  informa- 
tion which  we  have  assembled  from  1951  to 
the  present  time.  We  have,  therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  presenting  this  evidence,  taken 
twelve  areas  of  professional  placement  in 
which  we  ourselves  have  assisted  in  making 
placements,  or  in  a  few  instances,  profes- 
sional jobs  in  which  we  have  observed  blind 
people  performing  satisfactorily.  We  should 
like  to  discuss  each  of  these  areas  briefly, 
indicating  what  is  needed  from  the  blind 
person's  point  of  view,  what  is  expected  from 


the  employer's  point  of  view,  and  what  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  an  agency. 

If  we  are  to  accept  recent  statistics  released 
by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
there  are  many  employment  opportunities  on 
a  professional  level  in  services  for  the  blind. 
Vocational  counselling,  industrial  placement, 
riual  rehabilitation,  business  enterprises,  and 
professional  placement,  along  with  allied 
disciplines,  need  staffing.  Although  there  is  a 
tendency  for  people  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  look  down  upon  the  home  teacher, 
this  profession  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  good 
rehabilitation  providing  there  are  trained 
blind  people  in  it.  We  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  unfortunately  the  area  of  home 
teaching  and  the  work  which  these  people 
accomplish  is  unsung  and  underpaid.  By  the 
same  token,  we  have  no  patience  with  blind 
individuals  seeking  professional  training  who 
insist  they  will  not  work  in  service  for  the 
blind  but  who  persist  in  continually  griping 
because  agencies  for  the  blind  are  directed 
by  sighted  people. 

Needless  to  say,  for  the  individual  who  has 
the  courage  and  the  initiative  to  attempt  it, 
there  are  professional  opportunities  in  radio, 
TV,  and  on  the  stage.  Without  a  doubt,  it 
takes  someone  with  skills,  abilities,  and  in- 
finite patience.  In  the  field  of  radio  oppor- 
tunities for  announcing,  news  casting,  and 
the  perennial  disk  jockey  are  available;  but 
for  the  totally  blind  individual,  sighted  as- 
sistance is  a  must. 

The  field  of  TV  offers  opportunities  in 
script  writing,  production  and  sales.  For  the 
individual  interested  in  the  professional 
stage  there  is  acting,  vocal  or  instrumental 
soloist,  dancing,  and  other  activities  in  which 
they  may  participate. 

Let  us  make  this  point  clear.  Blindness  in 
itself  does  not  necessarily  make  an  Alec 
Templeton  or  a  George  Shearing.  By  profes- 
sional entertainment,  we  would  hope  for  a 
compromise  somewhere  between  the  pianist 
in  a  honkey  tonk  and  the  Rubenstein  of  the 
concert  stage. 

The  reporting  of  the  Daily  News  has  been 
over  the  centuries  an  important  function  in 
our  every  day  life.  Certainly,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  blind  in  this  area  of  pro- 
fessional undertaking.  An  individual  trained 
in  journalism  can  find  employment  as  a  re- 
write person  at  a  city  room  desk.  They  can 
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write  feature  stories  either  for  dailies  or  Sun- 
day Magazine  Sections.  As  a  news  reporter,  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  cover  a  regular  beat; 
such  as  City  Hall,  Central  Police  Head- 
quarters, or  other  similar  assignments.  Again, 
the  individual  must  have  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  news  story,  to  write  it  in  the  style  of 
the  paper.  In  addition,  an  individual  trained 
in  journalism  may  readily  write  for  Trade 
Journals,  House  Organs,  or  other  types  of 
publications.  To  the  agency,  surely,  these 
jobs  are  tough  to  come  by;  but  by  the  same 
token,  it  was  equally  tough  to  place  a  drill 
press  operator,  a  lathe  operator,  or  an  as- 
sembler in  industry  several  years  ago. 

More  recently  a  very  small  effort  has  been 
exerted  to  secure  training  for  and  recogni- 
tion of  blind  people  as  licensed  occupational 
therapists.  We  feel  the  placement  opportuni- 
ties are  equally  good  in  this  area.  We  do  not 
need  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  mas- 
sage as  a  profession.  Health  clubs,  YMCA's, 
YWCA's  and  similar  organizations  are  in 
need  of  this  type  of  personnel.  Hospitals  also 
will  employ  a  person  skilled  in  this  art. 
What  are  our  agencies  doing  in  relaying  this 
information  to  the  prospective  trainee? 
Osteopathy  and  chiropractics  are  also  pos- 
sible areas  of  placement.  In  some  States  this 
becomes  a  licensing  problem;  but  since  our 
States  are  the  licensing  agencies,  will  the 
thinking  regarding  these  professions  change 
if  agencies  for  the  blind  are  satisfied  to  sit 
on  their  hands  and  do  nothing  about  it?  You 
can't  change  licensing  procedures  overnight 
or  with  the  first  try.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  this  area  of  placement  it  takes  hard 
work  and  staff  time  to  make  progress. 

Many  of  our  agencies  hesitate  to  permit 
study  beyond  the  undergraduate  level.  If  we 
are  serious  in  our  thinking  regarding  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  why  should  we  not  pro- 
vide maximum  training  to  make  available  to 
the  individual  an  opportunity  to  use  maxi- 
mum skills.  Therefore,  we  suggest  that  when- 
ever possible,  people  who  have  the  necessary 
pre-requisites  to  become  collegiate  teachers 
be  so  trained,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
much  exploration  in  order  to  find  any  num- 
ber of  blind  people  teaching  on  the  college 
level;  running  the  gamut  from  Economics, 
English,  History,  Political  Science,  Law, 
Speech,  Physics,  Music,  and  back  again,  to 
know  that  this  is  an  area  of  potential  place- 


ment if  the  needed  insight  and  foresight  are 
applied  in  preparing  the  individual. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  the  minis- 
try affords  an  opportunity.  If  an  individual 
is  so-minded  and  wishes  to  become  a  brother 
of  the  cloth,  conversations  with  the  de- 
nomination hierarchy  relative  to  his  training, 
undergraduate  and  seminary  training,  etc., 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
total  plan.  Thus,  the  church  and  its  au- 
thorities become  interested.  They  follow  the 
student  through  his  progress  and  if  they 
know  that  he  can  overcome  the  many  hurdles 
to  complete  education  in  undergraduate  level 
and  in  the  seminary  setting,  then  certainly 
they  are  convinced  that  he  can  handle  a 
charge  satisfactorily.  In  this  area  as  well  as 
in  those  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  pro- 
fessional placement  officer  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
public  relations  man. 

Too  frequently  we  overlook  the  physical 
assets  of  our  blind  girls.  Let  us  explore  pro- 
fessional modelling  as  a  possibihty.  To  the 
girl  who  is  totally  blind,  working  in  a  style 
show  may  prove  difficult;  although  not  neces- 
sarily imposible.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  the  partially  sighted  individual  has 
something  of  an  edge  in  this  particular  phase 
of  modeling;  however,  it  does  not  require 
any  sight  to  model  shoes,  hosiery,  gloves, 
hand  jewelry,  etc.,  as  a  photographic  model. 
In  addition,  it  is  possible  to  place  com- 
petently trained  girls  with  large  department 
stores  as  models.  They  are  placed  on  a  weekly 
wage  plus  a  commission  on  all  garments  or 
articles  sold  which  they  model.  The  in- 
dividual who  desires  this  type  of  professional 
career  must  have  the  physical  qualifications, 
must  have  training,  and  above  all  must  not 
have  the  usual  symptoms  of  blindness.  To 
the  agency  we  would  suggest  exploration  in 
this  area  of  placement;  we  would  also  sug- 
gest that  frequently  a  modelling  school  pro- 
vides excellent  adjustment  training  for  both 
men  and  women. 

Practice  of  the  law  is  difficult  for  either 
sighted  or  blinded  individuals.  It  requires 
as  a  minimum,  six  years  of  training.  How- 
ever, in  most  universities,  seven  years;  four 
years  of  undergraduate  and  three  of  law 
school.  Having  graduated  the  blind  attorney, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  him?  What 
areas  of  placement  are  available?  Are  you 
going  to  expend  funds  to  set  up  a  law  office? 
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On  this  latter  point,  if  you  expect  to  set  up 
a  law  office  for  him,  and  he  has  no  financial 
resources,  exclusive  of  office  furniture,  etc.,  a 
basic  law  library  includes  some  four  to  five 
hundred  volumes  with  an  exceedingly  good 
law  library  running  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  thousand  volumes.  Since  most  embryo 
attorneys  do  not  set  up  practice  for  them- 
selves, where  is  it  possible  to  make  place- 
ments? 

From  the  standpoint  of  court  practice,  it  is 
possible  to  get  assignments  from  courts  of 
common  pleas  or  similar  jurisdictions.  Ex- 
amine your  State  Government  structure  and 
determine  where  employment  of  individuals 
with  legal  backgrounds  is  possible.  Federal 
Civil  Service  Examinations  requiring  legal 
backgrounds  are  frequently  given.  Assist  the 
individual  in  developing  a  planned  program 
of  publicity  through  talks  with  service  clubs, 
professional  groups,  etc.,  talks  dealing  in 
each  case  with  various  legal  aspects  of  inter- 
est to  the  specific  group.  Finally,  if  he  is  so 
inclined,  put  him  in  touch  with  the  political 
party  of  his  choice  and  assist  him  in  em- 
barking upon  a  career  of  politics  in  order  to 
get  his  name  before  the  public  and  get  him 
started  on  his  way.  An  agency  that  takes  the 
responsibility  of  training  a  student  in  law 
owes  that  individual  the  same  responsibility 
of  getting  started  in  a  profession. 

Insurance  and  real  estate  seemingly  go 
hand-in-hand.  Again,  any  number  of  blind 
people  with  ambition  and  an  ability  to  meet 
people  and  to  sell  have  been  successful  in 
these  areas.  It  requires  training,  the  passing 
of  State  Board  Examinations,  a  minimum  of 
equipment  to  be  set  up  plus  some  sighted 
assistance.  In  exploring  the  qualities  of  an 
individual  necessary  for  these  professions,  we 
need  say  no  more  than  that  they  must  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  the  sighted  individual 
who  succeeds  plus  a  little  more  initiative  and 
courage.  The  agency  does  not  need  to  invest 
heavily  in  either  training  or  equipment  to 
prepare  an  individual  in  these  fields,  but  it 
does  need  to  invest  staff  time,  planning  and 
ingenuity. 

In  the  area  of  business,  we  have  made  a 
few  placements.  They  have  included  assistant 
purchasing  agent,  office  manager,  and  person- 
nel interviewer.  Here  the  employer  expects 
the  blind  individual  to  function  with  no  more 
sighted  assistance  than  would  any  other  in- 
dividual find  nece.ssary.  The  blind  individual 


must  be  prepared  to  work  hard,  to  demon- 
strate interest,  and  to  accomplish  goals. 
Again,  from  an  agencies'  standpoint,  they 
need  merely  to  go  out  and  do  the  job.  Today 
we  hear  much  of  Social  Case  Work  and  Medi- 
cal Social  Work.  Both  of  these  areas  are 
possible  for  blind  people.  It  is  true  that  some 
training  institutions  are  hesitant  to  accept 
them  as  trainees  but  again  it  is  the  agencies' 
responsibility  through  staff  to  do  a  job  of 
selling.  It  has  been  pur  experience  that  the 
greatest  point  of  debate,  is,  "What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  this  individual  in  the  way 
of  field  experience  placement?"  If  the  blind 
person  has  met  all  other  requirements,  is 
capable  of  traveling  independently,  and  has 
any  ingenuity  at  all,  this  is  no  point  of 
debate.  "Where  do  placement  possibilities 
exist?"  Most  of  our  governmental  agencies 
and  welfare  agencies  are  crying  for  this  type 
of  personnel.  Since  the  several  states  pro- 
mote placement  programs  for  the  blind 
through  agencies  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Committees,  why  not  practice  what  they 
preach  and  hire  them. 

Court  reporting  is  a  professional  occupa- 
tion which  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
It  demands  infinite  patience,  accuracy  and 
speed.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  various  me- 
chanical devices  to  train  blind  people  as 
court  reporters  and  through  the  assistance  of 
court  reporting  firms  to  make  good  sub- 
stantial placements.  Again,  and  perhaps  the 
repetition  is  boring  at  this  point,  much  de- 
pends on  the  individual  whom  you  select  for 
training  and  placement.  Similarily,  the 
agency  must  make  these  contacts  prior  to  or 
during  the  training  and  not  after  training 
has  been  completed. 

Our  final  area  of  placement  is  that  of 
public  school  teaching.  We  are  somewhat 
disturbed  regarding  this  area,  as  we  have  had 
more  inquiries  regarding  it.  We  should  like 
to  assure  you  that  the  opportunities  in  this 
area  are  no  greater  or  no  less  than  in  any 
other  professional  area  of  employment.  How- 
ever, it  does  seem  that  the  blind  people  are 
specifically  interested  in  becoming  public 
school  teachers.  In  our  experience  we  have 
placed  fourteen  who  range  from  total  blind- 
ness to  a  maximum  visual  acuity  of  not  more 
than  20/200  with  best  correction.  The  gamut 
of  subjects  and  grades  covered  include  first 
to   twelfth  grades  and  include  History,  Eng- 
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lish,  Romance  Languages,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Music  and  allied  subject  matter.  Each 
one  of  these  placements  has  had  one  or  more 
years  of  teaching  experience  at  this  point 
and  a  number  of  them  are  now  in  their  third 
and  fourth  years  of  public  school  teaching. 

This  area  of  employment  is  not  without 
its  problems.  If  there  is  any  area  which  re- 
quires hard  work  so  far  as  publicity  and 
public  relations  is  concerned,  it  is  that  of 
public  school  teaching.  It  was  necessary  to 
get  colleges  of  education  to  accept  blind 
students;  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Instruction  to  certify  them; 
and  finally,  it  was  necessary  to  get  school 
boards  and  school  superintendents  to  employ 
them.  In  reality,  the  latter  or  end  result  was 
the  easiest.  We  formed  a  committee  of  school 
superintendents  to  advise  us  in  teacher's 
training.  At  first  these  men  were  reluctant, 
saying  that  no  blind  person  could  teach  in 
public  schools  adequately;  but  as  they  be- 
came interested  in  the  program,  and  as  they 
saw  the  possibilities  of  each  trainee  develop, 
tliey  themselves  made  recommendations  as  to 
areas  in  which  jobs  might  be  obtained.  Here 
again,  while  we  claim  we  made  the  place- 
ments, we  merely  assisted  the  individual  in 
planning  his  education,  in  assisting  him  to 
become  certified,  in  developing  opportunities, 
but  in  the  final  act  of  the  drama  he  himself 
made  the  placement  by  selling  himself  to  the 
school  authorities  and  to  the  school  board. 

It  is  true  that  many  states  have  either 
statutes  precluding  the  employment  of  phy- 
sically disabled  people  in  the  public  school, 
systems  or  Departments  of  Public  Instruc- 
tions have  regulations  having  the  same  effect. 
What  can  be  done  about  this?  We  submit 
that  state  agencies,  whether  they  operate  an 
integrated  program  of  rehabilitation  or  a 
separate  agency  for  the  blind  undertake  to 
remedy  these  conditions,  for  if  the  state  as 
a  governmental  unit  accepts  the  principal  of 
rehabilitation  to  the  extent  that  it  forms  a 
governor's  committee  for  the  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  why  shouldn't 
these  groups  take  action  rather  than  render 
lip  service  in  this  area  of  employment.  Fur- 
ther, what  are  national  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  blind  doing  about  it?  We  note 
that   the   National   Federation   of   the   Blind 


has  made  several  worthwhile  studies,  but 
what  has  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  or  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  done  about  this  problem? 
We  have  no  particular  axe  to  grind  with  any 
agency,  but  let  us  make  this  point  clear.  If 
we  are  engaged  in  service  to  the  blind  of  this 
country,  then  we  should  pool  our  united 
strength  and  efforts  to  accomplish  a  mutually 
desirable  and  attainable  goal. 

In  answering  the  second  part  of  our  origi- 
nal question,  "If  we  are  to  have  such  a  pro- 
gram of  professional  placement,  who  shall 
accept  the  responsibility  for  initiating  it?" 
We  should  like  to  answer  by  submitting  to 
you  for  consideration  that  which  may  be 
termed  "A  Plan  for  the  Future." 

1.  That  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  provide  opportunities  for  staff 
training  in  the  area  of  professional  place- 
ment, just  as  it  has  provided  these  oppor- 
tunities in  the  area  of  industrial  placement, 
rural  rehabilitation  and  business  enterprises 
planning. 

2.  That  the  State  Agencies  alert  themselves 
to  this  vast  area  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  blind  people.  That  they 
take  the  initiative  in  incorporating  in  their 
state  plan  programs  for  this  area  of  employ- 
ment. Further,  that  they  include  budgetary 
consideration  and  staffing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program  nation-wide. 

3.  That  the  individual  and  organized  blind 
people  of  each  state  and  of  the  nation  make 
their  interests  and  wants  known  in  this  area 
of  placement. 

Certainly,  at  this  point  we  have  only 
pioneered  in  the  area  of  professional  place- 
ment. Frankly,  the  trail  is  not  too  long,  nor 
has  it  been  too  well  blazed;  but  from  our 
limited  experience  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  area  of  professional  place- 
ment is  possible,  that  it  is  an  untapped  re- 
source for  placement;  and  finally,  that  under 
the  present  program  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation both  the  Federal  Office  and  each  of 
the  several  states  have  a  dual  responsibility 
to  promote  this  program.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  we  are  at  the  crossroads  when  we 
must  accept  the  challenge,  choose  our  battle- 
ground and  stand  to  be  counted. 
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REMARKS 


FORD  COWING,  Vice  President 

Repeal  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


I  shall  not  take  very  much  of  your  time 
this  afternoon  for  the  simple  reason  that 
much  of  what  I  would  like  to  say  has  already 
been  said  much  more  appropriately. 

My  assignment,  as  anchor  man,  was  to  tell 
a  bit  about  the  economic  advantages  of  em- 
ploying legally  blind  people  and  attempt  to 
tie  all  the  remarks  made  this  afternoon  into 
a  neat  little  package. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  economic  advantages 
is  in  the  accident  experience  ratio,  and  gen- 
erally concerns  the  safety  aspects  of  blind  em- 
ployees which  was  discussed  earlier  by  Mr. 
Stubbins.  I  would  certainly  second  his  re- 
marks and  add  that  in  our  experience,  we 
have  yet  to  have  a  lost  time  accident  among 
our  blind  employees.  This  is  a  record  which 
goes  back  over  10  years  and  probably  repre- 
sents as  much  as  140,000  man  hours.  This  is, 
obviously,  important  economically;  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  production  which 
was  not  lost,  but  equally  as  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  compensation  insur- 
ance premiums.  As  you  know,  the  higher 
your  accident  rate,  the  higher  your  premium 
rate;  conversely,  the  lower  your  accident  rate, 
the  lower  your  premium  rate.  Our  blind  em- 
ployees have  definitely  been  of  great  assistance 
in  maintaining  a  relatively  low  premium 
rate  and  this  is,  of  course,  reflected  in  our 
profit  and  loss  statement. 

I  have  many  times  said  that  blind  people 
have  the  proper  mental  approach  to  safe 
conduct.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  natural  by- 
product of  their  disability  and  almost  totally 
unrecognized  by  employers.  Its  explanation  is 
very  simple.  A  person  with  one  eye  knows  the 
disadvantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  is  im- 
mediately ready  to  do  all  possible  to  protect 
his  remaining  sight,  whereas,  the  person  with 
normal  vision  all  too  frequently  adopts  the 
"This  can't  happen  to  me"  attitude,  and  all 
too  frequently  it  does.  Secondly,  totally  blind 
people,  particularly  working  around  ma- 
chinery, must,  in  order  to  properly  run  the 
machinery,  develop  a  work  pattern  for  their 
hands    and    feet.    Properly    established,    this 


also,  becomes  their  safety  pattern,  so  designed 
that  their  hands  or  feet  are  kept  away  from 
the  moving  parts  of  the  machine.  Gene 
Cawthron  is  just  such  a  person.  Gene  ran  a 
hand  screw  machine  for  us  for  several  years, 
and  now  operates  a  type  of  air-ram  punch 
press.  The  work  pattern  for  his  hands  is 
such  that  they  are  never  in  position  to  get 
hurt.  And  I  might  add,  this  doesn't  hurt  his 
production  record  one  bit;  he  has  constantly 
out-produced  his  normal-sighted  counter- 
parts, doing  the  same  job. 

Another  economic  aspect  to  be  considered 
in  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  the  ab- 
sentee factor.  My  company  is  not  unusual  in 
being  proud  of  a  record  which  excludes  even 
one  day  of  unexcused  absence  among  our 
sightless  employees  and  more  important,  a 
record  which  includes  less  than  i/^  of  1% 
absenteeism.  Tardiness  has  never  been  of  any 
concern  to  us  as  applied  to  our  blind  em- 
ployees. Then,  there's  another  factor  I  be- 
lieve often  overlooked  by  employers,  and 
that's  time  lost  from  the  job  while  on  the 
job — I  refer  to  what  we  call  "personal  time." 
This  is  perhaps  normally,  the  most  abused 
condition  of  employment.  That  is,  by  all 
except  the  blind.  Perhaps  I'm  wrong,  but  I 
reason  that  it's  because  in  many  cases  it's 
something  of  a  chore  to  go  to  the  restrooms, 
or  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  or  any  of  the 
other  activities  which  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  lost  time  abused.  This  type  of  eco- 
nomic loss  can  run  into  large  sums  of  money, 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  people  you 
employ.  We  will  continue  to  employ  the 
blind,  because  in  this  area,  too,  their  pres- 
ence reflects  favorably  on  our  profit  and  loss 
statement. 

Another  important  area  of  economic  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  matter  of  production.  When 
properly  placed,  the  blind  people  are  at  least 
average  producers,  and  in  many  cases,  above 
average.  Survey  after  survey  has  proved  this 
fact.  I  would  only  like  to  add  my  testimony. 
In  ten  years,  we  have  never  had  to  have  "a. 
little  chat"  with  our  blind  people  concerning 
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production — either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  amount,  or  the  quality.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  an  assembly  department  of  some  50 
employees,  our  two  top  producers  are  totally 
blind.  I  think,  incidentally,  that  it's  interest- 
ing to  note  that  we  have  to  go  way  down  to 
the  sixth  person  from  the  top  to  find  a  so- 
called  normal  person,  the  other  four  con- 
sisting of  three  deaf  and  speechless  people 
and  one  partially-sighted.  Here,  again,  I 
think  attention  to  and  interest  in  the  job  are 
the  most  important  factors.  Blind  people,  I'm 
told,  have  great  powers  of  concentration,  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  one  great  method  of 
distraction  as  are  some  other  people.  This, 
undoubtedly,  adds  to  their  efficiency  and  is 
one  more  reason  why  blind  people  are  an 
important  contributory  reason  to  our  profit 
and  loss  statement  being  written  in  black 
ink. 

Summarizing,  we  find  in  the  three  most 
important  areas  for  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic advantage,  that  the  employment  of 
blind  people  will,  when  properly  adminis- 
tered, result  in  definite  labor  savings.  This, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  oft-expressed  fear 
that  such  employment  will  result  in  higher 
costs  and  should  be  done  only  in  the  spirit 
of  helping  one's  fellow  man.  This  is  a  fear 
which  I,  obviously,  cannot  condone.  Many 
employers,  you  know,  are  quite  definitely 
handicapped.  I  would  imagine  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  blind  employers  as  there  are 
blind  people  looking  for  employment.  They 
are  blind  to  the  economic  advantages  they 
might  enjoy,  blind  to  the  psychological 
stimulus  given  to  the  employed  handicapped- 


blind,  to  the  fact  that  people  of  all  walks 
must  keep  body  and  soul  together  and  that  if 
we,  as  citizens,  don't  offer  fair  opportunity 
then  our  government  will  and  we  will  have 
taken  another  step  down  that  ever  and 
shortening  road  to  socialism  and,  finally, 
blind  to  the  fact  that  in  giving  an  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  a  sightless  person,  they 
are  creating  a  taxpayer  instead  of  a  po- 
tential tax-eater,  thus,  gaining  help  in  paying 
the  high  cost  of  government — both  ends  from 
the  middle. 

Successfully  placed  blind  people  are  an 
asset  to  any  business  enterprise.  We  are 
proud  to  have  such  assets. 

Other  blind  people  can  become  assets  to 
the  individual  enterprise  system.  You  have 
heard  some  keys  here  this  afternoon: 
1.  proper  counseling;  intelligent  handling  of 
the  complex  problem  of  motivation,  without 
which — no  person,  blind  or  sighted  can  be 
successful.  2.  Proper  medical  evaluation  with 
emphasis  only  upon  general  medical  back- 
ground and  with  specific  emphasis  only  on 
those  medical  aspects  of  the  job  itself. 
3.  Proper  personnel  practices  which  em- 
phasize the  ability — rather  than  the  disabili- 
ties— practices  which  place  the  blind  person 
in  a  job  where  sight  is  the  least  required 
facility,  or  preferably,  not  required  at  all. 

With  these  3  areas  approached  intelligently 
—  I  have  no  concern  but  what  the  blind  can 
succeed  in  any  endeavor  whether  in  industry, 
or  in  commerce,  in  the  profession  or  in  the 
arts. 

This  is  our  challenge — I'm  sure  we  will 
rise  to  it. 


REMARKS 


JUSTIN  JOHNSON,  Industrial  Relations 

Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Stanford  University  a  few  years  ago  made 
a  survey  of  68  employers  in  this  State  who 
have  a  good  percentage  of  handicapped  per- 
sons on  their  payroll.  A  composite  statement 
of  the  thinking  of  these  employers  went 
something  like  this: 

What  we  look  for  in  the  applicant  is  a 
healthy  mental  attitude  that  will  give  a 
reasonable   insurance   of   adaptability   to   the 


work  situation.  (We  look  for  this  in  any  ap- 
plicant.) 

It  further  states:  that  the  handicapped  ap- 
plicant is  regarded  more  by  a  poor  mental 
outlook  than  by  an  inability  to  perform  the 
job   physically,   (a   negative  approach) 

This  is  too  often  the  case. 

I've  talked  to  quite  a  number  of  persons 
with    disabilities    this   past    six   years.   I    can 
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safely  say  in  the  thousands.  Whether  the 
approach  is  in  person,  by  'phone  or  by  letter, 
the  opening  statement  runs  like  this:  "I  am 
handicapped.  I  hear  your  firm  hires  the 
handicapped.  I  need  a  job." 

My  answer  is  that  we  don't  hire  handi- 
capped persons.  This  is  followed  by  an  em- 
barrassing silence  and  then  they  say  that 
"they  read  where  we  did,"  or  "somebody  told 
me  you  did"  or  "You  said  that  you  did,  in  a 
speech."  It  is  then  that  I  tell  them  it  is  true 
we  have  many  persons  with  disabilities  em- 
ployed— Some  hundred  in  wheel  chairs,  five 
blind,  over  a  hundred  industrially  blind, 
C.P.'s,  epileptics,  spastics,  amputees  a  dime 
a  dozen,  cardiacs,  arrested  t.b.'s,  hangnails — 
you  name  it,  and  we've  got  it. 

But  I  emphasize  that  these  persons  were 
not  hired  because  they  had  a  disability,  but 
because  they  had  something  to  offer. 

Let's  start  in  reverse  in  looking  at  this 
business  of  what  the  employer  wants.  Na- 
tional surveys  have  revealed  that  better  than 
90%  of  the  reasons  for  terminating  an  em- 
ployee is  because  of  bad  personality  char- 
acteristics. Rarely  is  anyone  discharged  for 
inability  to  perform  a  task. 

We  all  know  these  reasons:  repeated  ab- 
senteeism, excessive  tardiness,  carelessness, 
failure  to  adhere  to  company  rules,  bad  con- 
duct, alcoholism,  inability  to  get  along  with 
fellow  employees  or  supervisors,  emotionally 
or  otherwise,  etc. 

In  other  words,  failure  to  adjust — and  this 
is  the  big  one. 

It  costs  over  $1,000  to  hire  a  new  employee. 
In  our  Company,  more.  Add  to  this  other  in- 
vestments in  that  employee  for  each  month 
on  the  job,  training,  equipment  cost,  fringe 
benefits,  etc.,  and  it  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
money  lost  if  that  employee  has  to  be  termi- 
nated and  a  new  one  hired  to  replace  him. 

Turnover  is  a  costly  item  and  of  much 
concern  in  any  business.  For  that  reason  the 
Employment  Departments  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  sure  that  new 
hires  are  not  turnover  risks.  That  they  give 
a  reasonable  insurance  of  adjusting  to  the 
work  situation. 

Qualities  are  looked  for  that  are  the  op- 
posite of  these  reasons  for  termination.  The 
applicant's  first  approach  is  all  important.  It 
must  be  a  positive  approach.  True,  there  are 
tests  for  personality  characteristics,  but  they 
are  not  too  valid. 


Checks  are  made  of  previous  employers,  if 
any,  of  teachers.  Doctors,  friends,  of  any 
source  that  can  throw  light  on  the  make-up 
of  the  applicant.  But  these  checks  are  usu- 
ally made  only  after  a  tentative  acceptance 
in  the  initial  interview.  We  are  impressed 
with  neatness,  manner  of  approach,  an  air 
of  confidence,  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant  as  to  what  our  opera- 
tions are  and  where  they  can  fit  in.  The 
general  statement  "I'd  like  a  job  doing  any- 
thing" is  the  kiss  of  goodbye.  We  try  to  de- 
termine if  we  think  the  person  can  get  along 
with  people,  and  what  is  more  important, 
the  Difference  in  People — if  he  has  a  po- 
tential. 

And  remember,  we  look  for  this  in  every- 
one, whether  it  be  a  person  with  a  disability, 
a  top  physicist,  a  janitor,  or  a  trainee. 

Last  week  I  interviewed  three  June  college 
graduates.  All  had  the  same  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration,  the  same  general  back- 
ground, and  all  three  were  in  wheel  chairs. 
I'm  sure  the  gentlemen  on  the  panel  will 
agree  that  at  best  it's  difficult  to  place  a  young 
man  with  a  B.A.  in  a  hurry.  The  wheel  chair 
poses  more  obstacles. 

Two  of  these  boys  just  didn't  have  it.  They 
were  given  over  an  hour  each — others  were 
called  in  to  assist.  They  were  given  several 
contacts  to  make  elsewhere,  all  of  which 
failed. 

The  third  only  needed  a  few  minutes  to 
let  you  know  he  was  in.  He  was  the  least 
flashy  of  the  three — not  gaudy  but  neat.  No 
reference  to  disability — that  was  apparent — 
no  illusions  of  grandeur — humble,  but  cer- 
tainly not  abject — and  he  had  a  realistic 
opinion  of  how  he  could  fit  into  our  organi- 
zation. Well,  he  was  a  real,  genuine  person 
who  you  somehow  knew  had  to  be  placed. 
The  interviewers  I  called  in  felt  it  too,  and 
a  place  was  assured  him  within  a  week.  How- 
ever, Thursday,  two  days  later,  he  called  to 
say  he  had  answered  a  newspaper  ad,  cold, 
and  had  gone  out  to  see  the  firm,  and  had 
been  hired.  He  starts  today,  at  I450  a  month. 
With  a  fine  company  that  hadn't  the  least 
idea  of  ever  hiring  anyone  with  a  handicap. 
Incidentally,  this  chap  had  been  working 
part-time  all  during  his  college  career  at  the 
institution  where  he  received  his  rehabilita- 
tion. And  knowing,  very  well,  the  rehab 
counselor  attached  to  that  institution,  I  could 
see  where  the  young  man  got  his  motivation. 


no 
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I'm  sure  that  had  the  other  two  been  as 
fortunate,  they  too,  would  have  "rung  the 
bell." 

There  is  a  similar  situation  as  regards  the 
blind.  We've  only  hired  one  new  blind  em- 
ployee during  the  past  six  months,  and  we 
didn't  think  we  had  an  opening.  Many  ap- 
plicants had  phoned,  written,  or  come  into 
our  employment  office.  However,  we  had 
nothing  to  offer.  Then  this  chap  came  along. 
He,  too,  stood  out  personality-wise.  Quiet, 
unobtrusive,  but  determined.  And  he  knew 
what  he  could  do  and  where  he'd  fit  in.  He 
made  an  excellent  impression  and  it  took 
the  interviewer  quite  a  while  to  find  a  spot, 
but  he  finally  made  it  and  the  fellow  has 
certainly  justified  his  hire.  He  started  on  a 
very  repetitive  job  stripping  wires,  but  today 
he's  working  in  a  white  smock  in  a  dust  free 
lab  testing  intricate  bearings  and  other  parts. 
And,  a  wonderful  employee. 

It  has  been  found  that  too  many  general 
medical  practitioners  and  well-meaning  indi- 
viduals along  the  path  of  a  patient's  road  to 
rehabilitation  have  placed  too  much  emphasis 
on  limitations.  "You've  got  to  make  up  your 
mind  you  can't  do  this,  you  might  as  well 
forget  about  that,"  etc.  Instead  of  accentu- 
ating the  positive  on  what  one  can  do.  As 
one  of  our  blind  boys  said  "It  isn't  what  we 
can't  do,  it's  what  they  won't  let  us  do." 

We  definitely  find  hereabouts  that  appli- 
cants from  the  V.  A.  hospitals,  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  other  worthy 
rehab  organizations  have  been  well  motivated 
and  have  been  taught  to  accentuate  the 
positive.  The  Indoor  Sports  Clubs,  at  least 
around   this  area,  have  a  splendid   program 


whereby  the  members  who  are  employed 
(which  means  they  are  well  adjusted,)  help 
those  who  are  looking  for  work  with  down-to- 
earth  counseling.  This  business  of  seeking  a 
job  is  important  whether  a  person  is  sighted 
or  sightless,  a  person  just  out  of  school — any- 
one, handicapped  or  not. 

The  President's,  Governor's,  and  local  com- 
mittees on  employment  of  the  handicapped 
have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  educating  em- 
ployers during  this  past  ten  years.  Accept- 
ance is  infinitely  better.  But  no  employer  is 
asked  to  hire  a  person  simply  because  he's 
handicapped.  We  have  a  tight  labor  market 
today  and  it  looks  like  it  will  continue.  Ad- 
mittedly, certain  disabilities  make  it  more 
difficult  to  find  openings.  But  there  is  a  job 
for  everyone  who  has  the  attributes  of  a  good 
employee. 

I  have  observed  many  blind  persons  at  work 
throughout  this  state  and  they  are  doing  a 
phenomenal  job  at  seemingly  impossible 
tasks.  Repeal,  Northrop,  Air  Research,  Port 
Huenene  Supply  Depot,  Friden  Calculator, 
our  company,  and  many  others  are  proud  of 
the  way  the  blind  skillfully  perform  their  job. 
But  they're  doubly  proud  of  the  way  they 
conduct  themslevs  on  the  job.  I  know  of  very 
few  of  them  who  had  a  skill  or  trade  to  sell 
— but  they  all  had  a  good  potential  and  they 
knew  how  to  sell  it.  These  people  have  liq- 
uidated their  handicap  by  proving  to  be  valu- 
able employees.  They  have  set  a  remarkable 
precedent  with  the  positive  approach,  deter- 
mination, and  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. I  think  everyone  can  find  a  similar 
niche. 


REMARKS 

A.  C.  REMINGTON,  M.D. 

AiResearch  Mfg.  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  attend 
this  meeting  and  learn  more  of  your  efforts 
and  problems  in  obtaining  industrial  place- 
ment of  the  blind.  The  company  with  whom 
I  am  associated  has  been  interested  and  ac- 
tive in  the  utilization  of  the  so-called  "physi- 
cally handicapped"  for  several  years.  At  the 
last  count  seventeen  per  cent  of  our  em- 
ployees had  known  physical  limitations.  It  is 


probably  a  conservative  estimate  that  there 
are  at  least  two  physical  limitations  of  equal 
severity  among  our  employees  for  each  one 
which  is  known  to  us.  A  very  few  of  these 
employees  had  been  referred  to  the  company 
because  of  their  physical  handicap.  Almost 
all  of  them  have  come  to  our  attention  dur- 
ing the  pre-employment  physical  examina- 
tion  or   as   the  result   of  a   change   in   their 
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physical  status  during  their  employment.  All 
of  these  employees  have  been  hired  because 
it  was  believed  that  they  could  do  their  job 
and  not  because  they  had  some  physical  disa- 
bility. Among  our  employees  there  are  fifty- 
six  individuals  with  the  following  known 
visual  limitations:  Three  are  totally  blind, 
forty-six  have  lost  one  eye,  two  have  periph- 
eral vision  only,  and  four  have  progressively 
disabling  glaucoma. 

You  might  be  interested  in  learning  if  our 
rigid  pre-employment  physical  examination 
has  proved  discriminatory  against  the  hir- 
ing of  the  physically  handicapped.  Granting 
that  several  selective  processes  have  already 
occurred  before  the  prospective  employee 
reaches  the  medical  department,  it  appears 
that  our  physical  examination  is  definitely 
not  discriminatory  against  the  handicapped. 
Our  medical  rejection  rate  is  close  to  one  per 
cent.  This  is  extremely  low.  When  a  disability 
is  found  we  try  to  equate  the  resultant  abili- 
ties with  the  job  requirements.  This  requires 
individual  attention,  as  well  as  the  concerted 
cooperation  of  the  prospective  employee,  our 
safety  department,  the  foreman,  and  members 
of  the  personnel  department.  Actually,  we 
believe  that  the  preemployment  physical  ex- 
amination or  periodic  examination  of  our 
employees  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  em- 
ployee in  that  he  gains  factual  information  as 
to  his  health  status  and  can  take  appropriate 
steps  when  medical  attention  is  needed.  Like- 
wise, if  the  employee  learns  that  he  is  in  need 
of  medical  attention  and  obtains  appropriate 
treatment,  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  his  de- 
partment and  employer  and  should  increase 
or  prolong  his  productivity  and  usefulness  to 
the  company. 

There  is  no  conflict,  to  my  knowledge,  be- 


tween such  a  hiring  program  and  industrial 
insurance  carriers.  Their  premium  rate  for 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  is  deter- 
mined by  the  type  of  work  being  done  and 
the  experience  rating  of  any  given  industry 
and  should  not  be  affected,  at  least  not  un- 
favorably affected,  by  the  use  of  physically 
handicapped  individuals  in  industry  when 
they  are  properly  placed. 

At  least  to  an  industrial  physician,  it  would 
appear  that  at  the  present  time  the  high  rate 
of  employment  and  the  costly  efforts  which 
many  companies  are  making  to  procure 
needed  skills  provide  an  opportune  time  for 
such  groups  as  yours  to  explore  and  develop 
new  ways  in  which  the  physically  handicapped 
can  be  industrially  employed.  With  automa- 
tion and  the  present  emphasis  on  electronics, 
many  new  types  of  skills  are  being  required. 
To  try  to  meet  such  needs  some  companies 
are  sending  recruiting  teams  for  properly 
trained  employees  throughout  the  United 
States  and  even  abroad.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  positions  within  these  newly 
developing  fields  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
filled  by  physically  handicapped  groups,  in- 
cluding your  own.  In  addition,  at  least  my 
own  company  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  by  giving  greater  attention  to  job  analy- 
sis and  educational  programs  at  the  grass- 
roots level  of  their  leadman,  foreman,  et 
cetera  they  can  effectively  meet  some  of  the 
present  labor  shortage  by  using  physically 
handicapped  individuals  in  jobs  which  have 
long  existed  within  the  company  but  have 
never  been  properly  analyzed  or  adequate 
attention  given  to  the  possibility  of  filling 
them  by  such  a  placement  process  as  I  have 
mentioned. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  GERONTOLOGY 

NATHAN  W.  SHOCK,  M.D.,  Chief 

Gerontology  Branch,  National  Heart  Institute, 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  PHS,  D.H.E.  &  W.,  Bethesda,  and 

the  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


In  view  of  the  rising  interest  in  problems 
of  aging  and  the  aged,  my  assignment  to  re- 
view progress  in  this  field  is  a  formidable 
one.  In  the  time  available  to  me,  I  shall  be 
able  to  indicate  only  the  highlights  and  shall 
necessarily  omit  details. 


Gerontology,  or  the  science  of  aging,  covers 
a  wide  spectrum  of  problems.  The  facets  of 
gerontology  range  from  knowledge  of  the 
wide  differences  in  the  life  span  in  different 
species  of  animals  to  the  complicated  social 
problems  arising  from  the  increasing  number 
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of  elderly  people  in  our  population.  Geron- 
tology must  be  distinguished  from  geriatrics. 
Whereas  gerontology  is  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  aging,  geriatrics  deals  primarily 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases in  older  people.  It  is  my  purpose  to  deal 
with  the  broad  aspects  of  gerontology  and  to 
attempt  an  overall  view  of  the  problem. 

One  way  of  looking  at  our  problem  is  to 
consider  the  field  of  aging  as  a  large  map 
made  up  of  some  areas  of  knowledge  but  in- 
cluding wide  expanses  of  unknown  territory. 
In  this  large  map  of  the  world  of  aging,  we 
can  identify  four  major  areas:  first,  the  social 
and  economic  aspects;  second,  psychological  as- 
pects; third  physiological  aspects,  and  fourth, 
biological  aspects  of  aging.  These  categories 
represent  broad  problem  areas  and  we  are 
aware  that  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
exist  between  them.  Under  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  aging,  we  find  most  of  the 
problems  which  have  come  to  our  attention 
in  recent  years;  namely,  the  age  structure  of 
the  population,  the  maintenance  of  income 
for  elderly  people,  employment  and  retire- 
ment, housing  and  care,  medical  problems, 
including  the  hospitalization  and  nursing 
home  care  of  older  people,  as  well  as  recrea- 
tion, adult  education  and  community  organi- 
zation to  provide  services  for  the  aged.  It  is 
within  this  area  that  action  programs  are  of 
particular  importance. 

It  is  clear  that  these  practical  issues  have 
their  bases  in  fundamental  questions  about 
the  process  of  aging  as  a  biological  phenome- 
non, as  well  as  the  psychological  and  physio- 
logical characteristics  of  aging  people.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  our  ability  to  devise 
adequate  action  programs  depends  on  a  firm 
knowledge  of  the  processes  involved.  Further- 
more, one  of  our  major  goals  is  to  devise 
methods  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
disabilities  among  older  people  which  them- 
selves create  many  of  our  social  problems. 
Thus,  basic  research  in  the  areas  of  psychol- 
ogy, physiology,  and  biology  are  essential  to 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  practical  issues.  It 
is  precisely  in  these  areas  of  fundamental 
knowledge  that  we  find  major  deficiencies. 
The  fact  is  that  we  know  very  little  about 
the  causes  of  aging  or  even  what  aging  is. 
Research  in  gerontology  is,  therefore,  directed 
to  two  major  questions;  the  first  is,  "What  is 
the  biological  nature  of  the  aging  process?"; 
the  second,  "What  changes  occur  in  the  hu- 


man in  terms  of  physiological,  biochemical, 
and  psychological  alterations  that  may  in- 
fluence his  abilities  and  performance?"  Ob- 
viously, a  part  of  the  latter  question  involves 
the  influence  of  diseases,  their  etiology,  and 
prevention.  The  possibilities  of  improved 
conditions  among  elderly  people  has  been 
aptly  expressed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Scheele,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  "Recent  findings  in  a  number 
of  American  research  centers,  including  the 
Clinical  Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
point  not  only  to  the  possible  but  also  to 
the  probable  development  of  new,  simple 
and  relatively  inexpensive  methods  for  com- 
munity-wide attacks  on  other  serious  diseases. 
If,  for  example,  medical  scientists  can  find 
some  chemical  means  of  detecting  and  block- 
ing the  specific  changes  in  metabolism  that 
lead  to  certain  common  forms  of  arterioscle- 
rosis, we  will  have  a  preventive  technique  as  j 
important  to  medical  and  public  health  prac-  \ 
tice  as  was  the  discovery  of  vitamin  C  in  the 
prevention  of  scurvy  and  vitamin  D  in  the 
prevention  of  rickets.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  ■ 
the  changes  for  better  that  such  a  discovery 
would  make  possible  in  our  care  of  older 
people  in  institutions.  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  medical  science  has  discovered,  or 
is  about  to  discover,  elixirs  of  eternal  youth 
and  vigor.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  medi- 
cal means  now  available  to  make  our  later 
years  healthier  and  happier,  and  to  make  our 
aging  easier.  More  such  advances  are  on  the 
way."  Thus,  the  goal  of  research  in  geron- 
tology is  summarized  by  the  motto  of  the  ' 
Gerontological  Society;  namely,  "to  add  life  ; 
to  years,  and  not  just  years  to  life." 

Research   in  Basic  Biology 

Since  aging  is  a  property  common  to  all 
living  species,  studies  on  a  wide  variety  of 
organisms  can  offer  important  information 
about  the  aging  process.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  studies  of  Raymond  Pearl,  using  the  com- 
mon fruit  fly,  have  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  genetics  in  determining  life  span. 
Dr.  Pearl  was  able,  by  selective  breeding,  to 
isolate  species  of  fruit  flies  with  widely  vary- 
ing life  spans.  Similarly,  Dr.  Lansing  has  con- 
ducted experiments  on  a  tiny  water  animal, 
the  rotifer.  He  found  that  the  younger  the 
mother,  the  longer  the  life  of  her  offspring. 
Moreover,  successive  generations  of  old  moth- 
ers  showed   an   acceleration   of  maturity.   In 
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Other  experiments  with  the  same  animal, 
namely,  the  rotifer.  Dr.  Lansing  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  changes  in  cell  membranes 
in  influencing  life  span.  In  these  small  ani- 
mals, he  found  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
calcium  in  the  cell  walls.  Moreover,  the  life 
span  could  be  extended  by  the  simple  pro- 
cedure of  dissolving  out  the  calcium  from 
the  cell  wall  by  chemical  treatment.  Other 
biologists  have  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
excessive  food  intake  reduces  the  life  span  in 
a  number  of  animal  species.  It  also  seems 
clear  that  an  increase  in  the  "rate  of  living" 
that  can  be  induced  by  increasing  the  en- 
vironmental temperature  in  small  aquatic 
animals  and  insects  will  reduce  the  life  span. 
Investigations  currently  in  progress  are  at- 
tempting to  discover  whether  there  are  sig- 
nificant age  changes  in  the  chemical  sub- 
stances necessary  to  maintain  life  in  cells  and 
tissues.  Thus,  we  have  some  facts  to  go  on 
and,  with  the  increased  research  tempo,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  understanding  of  the  aging 
process  will  increase  markedly. 

Research  on  the  Physiological  Aspects  of 
Aging 

In  recent  years,  our  knowledge  of  physi- 
ological changes  with  age  has  increased 
markedly.  Fundamental  studies  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Cay  and  others,  utilizing  both  the  rat  and 
the  dog,  have  indicated  the  importance  of 
diet  not  only  in  the  genesis  of  various  disease 
states,  but  also  in  longevity  in  these  species. 
Animals  fed  diets  adequate  with  respect  to 
protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and 
vitamins,  but  reduced  to  half  the  caloric  in- 
take usually  consumed,  showed  marked  in- 
creases in  the  life  span.  Although  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  assume,  from  these  experiments, 
that  a  marked  reduction  in  the  caloric  intake 
would  of  necessity  increase  the  life  span  in 
humans,  there  are  significant  leads  that  should 
be  pursued  further.  With  our  expanding 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  vitamins, 
amino  acids,  and  trace  substances  for  ade- 
quate physiological  functioning,  the  study  of 
nutritional  influences  on  aging  offer  a  most 
promising  lead  for  future  research. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion 
of  specific  results  obtained  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  investigators  who  have  made  measure- 
ments of  age  changes  in  the  physiological 
functioning  of  various  organ  systems.  How- 
ever, in  our  own  laboratory,  extensive  studies 


on  kidney  function,  cardiovascular  function, 
pulmonary  function,  basal  metabolism,  and 
carbohydrate  metabolism  have  been  made. 
On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  a  few  generali- 
zations can  be  made.  First  of  all,  contrary  to 
common  beliefs,  not  all  physiological  func- 
tions diminish  with  age.  Where  decrements 
in  function  are  observed,  as  for  instance  in 
kidney  function,  basal  metabolism,  and  car- 
diac output,  the  changes  are  gradual  through- 
out the  entire  life  span,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  precipitous  loss  of  function  at  any 
specific  chronological  age.  It  is  also  clear  that 
there  are  wide  individual  differences  in  the 
rate  of  aging.  Thus,  for  example,  some  of  the 
individuals  go-years  of  age  have  kidney  func- 
tion that  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  the  40- 
year  old  group.  The  reduction  in  some  phys- 
iological capacities,  as  for  example,  kidney 
blood  flow  or  basal  metabolism,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  functioning  protoplasm.  This  is  in  accord 
with  histological  studies  which  show,  with 
increasing  age,  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  functioning  cells  in  a  variety  of 
tissues.  Thus,  we  are  beginning  to  question 
some  of  our  original  presumptions  about 
aging,  as  for  example,  the  idea  that  metabo- 
lism gradually  slows  down  in  older  people. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  reduction  in 
metabolism  is  simply  a  reflection  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  functioning  tissue 
present  in  the  individual.  Although  we  com- 
monly think  of  individuals  as  increasing  in 
size  throughout  their  entire  life  span,  the 
increments  that  we  see  are  largely  fat  and 
water  and  do  not  represent  added  proto- 
plasm. In  view  of  the  insurance  statistics,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  obesity  diminishes  life  ex- 
pectancy. In  addition  to  the  deleterious  effect 
of  consuming  an  excessive  number  of  calories, 
there  is  also  a  presumption  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  diet  may  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  diseases.  Thus,  high  fat  in- 
takes may  accelerate  the  development  of 
arteriosclerosis.  From  our  own  studies,  using 
the  metabolic  balance  technique,  we  have 
been  unable  to  demonstrate  any  impairments 
in  the  absorption  of  essential  foodstuffs  in  the 
older  individual.  Thus,  it  is  our  belief  that 
supplements  of  vitamins,  minerals,  etc.,  for 
older  people  are  indicated  only  when  there 
is  a  disease  present.  Given  a  diet  adequate 
with  respect  to  both  quality  and  amount,  the 
older  individual  is  able  to  assimilate  it.  How- 
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ever,  experience  has  shown  that  old  people, 
left  to  their  own  devices,  often  consume  diets 
that  are  inadequate  with  respect  to  protein, 
vitamins,  and  minerals.  This,  however,  is  pri- 
marily a  psychological  and  an  economic 
problem  rather  than  a  physiological  one.  In 
summary,  we  may  say  that  the  physiological 
effects  of  aging  show  themselves  largely  in 
terms  of  a  reduction  in  reserve  capacity  so 
that  the  older  individual  is  more  vulnerable 
to  the  stresses  of  disease,  over-activity,  over- 
exertion, etc.,  than  is  the  younger  one. 

Research  on  the  Psychological  Aspects  of 
Aging 

The  increasing  incidence  of  sensory  defects 
with  age  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  In  the  case 
of  hearing,  we  know  that  perception  of  the 
higher  frequencies,  in  particular,  is  dimin- 
ished even  though  auditory  acuity  may  be 
fairly  well  preserved.  The  technological  de- 
velopments in  hearing  aids  have  certainly  im- 
proved the  outlook  for  the  older  individual. 
There  still  remains  the  psychological  problem 
of  getting  individuals  to  accept  hearing  aids 
when  needed.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
me  to  attempt  to  discuss,  in  any  detail,  the 
problems  of  visual  defects  among  the  aged. 
However,  the  increased  support  for  research 
on  the  causes  of  blindness  offers  promise  that, 
in  the  near  future,  we  will  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  etiology  of  the  various  forms 
of  blindness  and  will  be  able  to  devise  meth- 
ods for  its  prevention. 

Many  studies  show  clearly  that,  with  in- 
creasing age,  the  speed  of  response  diminishes. 
This  generalization  stems  from  studies  on  re- 
action time,  perception,  learning,  recall,  etc. 
Thus,  we  need  to  accept  the  fact  that  older 
people  will  be  slower  in  the  performance  of 
almost  any  operation  that  is  presented  to 
them.  With  this  knowledge  at  our  disposal, 
it  is  essential  that  we  recognize  this  limitation 
and  not  expect  the  older  individual  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  to  situations  where  speed 
of  response  or  meeting  specific  time  require- 
ments is  required. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  learning  ability 
of  older  individuals  offers  no  substance  to 
support  the  cliche  that  "you  can't  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks."  Studies  by  Gilbert,  Jones, 
Ruch,  and  others  confirm  the  impression  that 
adequate  motivation  is  the  key  to  effective 
learning  and  that  older  individuals  can  learn, 
although  their  rate  of  learning  may  be  some- 


what slower  than  that  of  the  young  adult. 
Since  most  studies  on  learning  have  been 
carried  out  in  young  adults,  primarily  in  the 
school  situation,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  optimal  conditions  for  learning  in  later 
maturity.  Leaders  in  adult  education  have 
recently  been  alerted  to  the  need  for  ex- 
panded research  among  older  people  to  find 
out  what  techniques  are  most  effective  in  this 
age  group.  Information  of  this  kind  is  also 
necessary  in  programs  of  rehabilitation  and 
retraining  for  changes  in  job  assignments 
among  older  workers.  A  few  studies  have 
been  made  which  show  that  learning  of  new 
material,  which  goes  against  previously  es- 
tablished habits,  is  more  difficult  among  older 
individuals  than  among  younger.  However,  a 
great  deal  more  research  needs  to  be  done  to 
discover  the  quantitative  relationships  be- 
tween previous  habits  and  new  learning  pat- 
terns. 

Although  early  studies  indicated  a  gradual 
decline  in  intelligence  with  age,  more  recent 
investigations  show  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
decrement  observed  was  largely  the  result 
of  reduced  schooling  among  the  older  age 
groups  tested.  In  fact,  studies  on  superior 
adults,  carried  out  by  Bayley  and  Oden,  in- 
dicate a  continuous  rise  in  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, certainly  up  to  the  age  of  40.  Simi- 
larly, Owens  has  shown  that  in  the  retesting 
of  college  students,  after  an  interval  of  20 
years,  an  overall  increment  in  intelligence 
test  scores  occurs.  Until  we  have  more  studies 
on  the  same  individual  throughout  the  life 
span,  we  must  reserve  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  age  changes  in  intellectual  capacities. 
Since  we  know  of  major  achievements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  have  been  made  by  in- 
dividuals of  advanced  ages,  we  ought  not 
write-oft  our  older  population  as  mentally 
incompetent. 

The  problem  of  personal  adjustments  in 
older  people  has  been  studied  in  some  detail 
by  Dr.  Havighurst  and  his  co-wcflrkers.  Al- 
though wide  individual  differences  exist  in 
the  personal  characteristics  of  older  people, 
present  information  would  lead  us  to  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  changes  that  can  be 
attributed  to  age  alone.  In  large  measure,  it 
seems  that  the  personal  reactions  of  older 
people,  their  feelings  of  frustation,  neglect, 
etc.,  are  more  the  result  of  our  cultural  pat- 
tern than  the  effects  of  age  itself.  Thus,  our 
cultural   emphasis  on  youth  and  all  its  at- 
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tributes,  with  a  concomitant  rejection  of  ma- 
turity and  age,  constitutes  the  major  source 
of  dissatisfaction  among  older  people.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  a  problem  whose  solution  de- 
pends on  education  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Research    in   Social  and  Economic  Problems 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  older  people.  Thus,  analysis  of 
census  figures  emphasize  the  shift  in  the  age 
composition  of  our  population.  In  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  number  of  individuals  over 
age  65  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  almost 
four  times  as  great  as  the  total  population, 
so  that,  at  present,  there  are  over  14.5  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  over  the  age 
of  65,  and  the  group  is  growing  at  the  rate  of 
almost  1,100  per  day.  It  is  predicted  that  by 
1975,  there  will  be  over  20  million  people  65 
and  over  as  compared  with  about  3  million 
in  1900  and  12  million  in  1950.  With  im- 
provements in  public  health  and  increased 
medical  knowledge,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
can  expect  an  even  greater  growth  in  this 
group. 

Studies  on  the  source  of  income  of  individu- 
als over  65  show  that  of  the  14.5  million,  ap- 
proximately 3.3  million  are  employed,  and 
1.2  are  wives  of  employed  persons.  Of  the  re- 
maining 10  million,  about  1/3  were  widows, 
the  majority  of  whom  had  never  worked  and 
whose  financial  problems  are  particularly 
acute.  Approximately  6.5  million  of  the  10 
million  not  employed  received  OASI  benefits, 
although  only  35%  of  these  had  received  $75 
a  month  or  more  per  person.  By  1956,  altera- 
tions in  and  maturation  of  the  Social  Security 
program  resulted  in  not  only  the  inclusion 
of  a  larger  number  of  recipients  but  has  grad- 
ually raised  the  average  income  payment. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  approximately 
2.5  million  elderly  people  whose  only  source 
of  income  is  through  old  age  assistance.  Thus, 
it  is  clear  that  economically,  the  older  age 
group  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  which  re- 
flects itself  in  problems  of  housing,  medical 
care  and  recreational  activities. 

Other  studies,  particularly  those  carried  out 
by  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Problems  of  Aging,  has  emphasized 
the  handicap  to  employment  that  exists  not 
only  to  those  over  the  age  of  65,  but  even 
extending  as  low  as  age  40.  Studies  con- 
ducted on  a  National  scale  by  the  Committee 


on  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, and  in  the  Chicago  area  by  Mrs. 
Bieckinridge,  emphasize  the  desire  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic waste  of  failure  to  utilize  the  potential 
capacities  of  aging  workers.  Recently,  a  spe- 
cial program  to  further  investigate  the 
problem  has  been  setup  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Among  universities, 
studies  on  performance  and  the  criteria  for 
retirement  are  in  progress,  as  for  example,  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  also  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  An  extensive  study  of  the  effects 
of  retirement  on  the  health  and  psychologi- 
cal adjustment  of  older  people  is  in  progress 
at  Cornell  University. 

Surveys  of  housing  needs  of  older  people 
have  shown  that  this  group  is  apt  to  be 
housed  in  large,  older  units,  where  crowding 
is  not  a  problem,  but  inadequacies  of  living 
facilities  are  frequent  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  special  needs  of  older  people. 
In  many  instances,  regulations  deny  access  of 
older  individuals  to  modern,  low-cost  housing 
facilities.  In  some  states,  for  example  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  action  has  been 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation,  but  it  still  re- 
mains a  significant  problem. 

Methods  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care  and  hospital  services  for  aging  individ- 
uals is  receiving  increasing  attention.  The 
development  of  out-patient  clinics  and  home 
nursing  services,  associated  with  housekeep- 
ing aid,  offers  a  potential  solution.  Integrated 
programs  of  hospital  and  medical  care,  with 
residence  in  old  peoples  homes,  have  been  es- 
tablished in  a  few  isolated  instances,  but  many 
more  such  programs  are  needed. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  broadening  in  the  concept  of  rehabilitation. 
Instead  of  regarding  rehabilitation  services  of 
value  only  in  returning  people  to  gainful  em- 
ployment, it  is  now  accepted  that  rehabilita- 
tion services  should  be  available  to  all  indi- 
viduals regardless  of  age.  Thus,  many  pro- 
grams are  now  being  developed  which  makes 
it  possible  for  individuals,  who  were  previ- 
ously confined  to  institutions,  to  be  cared  for 
within  the  community.  In  communities  with 
integrated  social  services,  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals can  return  to  their  own  homes 
where  home  nursing  or  part-time  housekeep- 
ing services  are  provided.  An  interesting  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
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where  a  central  service  is  operated  by  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  which  offers  train- 
ing to  middle-aged  women.  These  women 
then  provide  housekeeping  services  on  a  part- 
time  basis  for  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity who  need  them.  Thus,  the  potential  of 
middle-aged  and  older  women  is  utilized  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  community. 

Although  the  problem  of  providing  mean- 
ingful activities  for  retired  people  has  not 
been  completely  solved,  the  development  of 
social  and  recreational  clubs,  where  a  variety 
of  programs  is  ofEered,  represents  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  One  example  of  integrated 
overall  programs  of  activities  in  education  is 
represented  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Senior 
Citizens  Service  Center.  This  service  center 
offers  a  central  place  where  older  individuals 
can  discuss,  with  qualified  social  workers,  any 
of  the  many  problems  that  arise  in  matters  of 
employment,  retirement,  health,  housing  and 
living  arrangements,  rehabilitation,  legal  aid, 
education  and  recreation.  This  center  is  thus 
able  to  serve  a  real  need  to  older  people  who 
are  often  unaware  of  the  facilities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  them. 

Development  of  Resources  for 
Action  Programs 

Early  this  year.  President  Eisenhower  es- 
tablished a  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  Its 
function,  according  to  the  President's  state- 
ment, will  be  to  review  existing  programs  in 
the  government  in  the  light  of  emerging 
needs  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  as  to 
priorities  and  provisions  for  unmet  needs.  In 
establishing  the  Council,  the  President  said 
"In  considering  the  changed  circumstances 
presented  by  the  lengthening  life  span,  we 
must  recognize  older  persons  as  individuals, 
not  as  a  class,  and  their  wide  differences  in 
needs,  desires  and  capacities.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  older  persons  are  capable  of  con- 
tinuing their  self-sufficiency  and  usefulness  to 
the  community  if  given  the  opportunity.  Our 
task  is  to  help  in  assuring  that  these  oppor- 
tunities are  provided."  The  President  listed 
the  following  areas  in  which  emphasis  for 
improvement  should  be  placed:  preservation 
of  physical  and  mental  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion, income  maintenance,  employment  and 
retirement,  housing,  living  arrangements  and 
family  relationships,  education,  civil  partici- 


pation, and  recreation.  Membership  in  the 
Council  will  include  individuals  designated 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Com- 
merce, Interior,  Agriculture,  Treasury,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
first  project  undertaken  by  the  Council  was 
the  co-sponsorship  with  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  of  the  Federal  and  State  Con- 
ference on  Aging  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  early  June.  This  conference  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  41  states,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  government  agencies  represented  on 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  It  was  a  work- 
ing conference  which  considered  problems  of 
authorization,  organization,  financing,  and 
functions  of  official  state  committees  or  com- 
missions on  aging,  problems  of  housing  and 
family  relationships,  employment,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  retirement,  income  mainte- 
nance, education  and  recreation,  and  the 
maintenance  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
Through  the  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas,  the  development  of  sound  programs  at 
the  state  level  seems  assured.  In  his  closing 
remarks,  M.  B.  Folsom,  Secretairy  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  "Moreover,  our 
programs  should  not  serve  to  set  older  per- 
sons aside  as  a  special  segment  or  class  of  the 
population.  Our  programs  should  be  de- 
signed to  enable  older  persons  to  live  as  inte- 
grated and  useful  members  of  family,  commu- 
nity and  National  life.  Few  older  people  want 
others  to  assume  responsibilities  that  are 
rightfully  theirs.  Activities  in  the  interests  of 
older  persons  will  render  the  greater  service 
if  they  do  not  foster  dependence,  but  instead 
enlarge  opportunities  for  individual  effort 
and  encourage  self-reliance,  initiative,  and 
creative  endeavor. 

"In  carrying  forward  activities  to  accom- 
plish all  of  these  objectives,  no  one  activity 
can  stand  alone.  Coordination  of  many  activi- 
ties and  cooperation  by  many  groups  will  be 
needed.  President  Eisenhower  established  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging  not  only  to  co- 
ordinate the  programs  of  the  various  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  but  also  to  make 
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the  resources  of  the  Federal  government  more 
readily  available  to  all  state  and  local  groups." 
Other  resources  available  to  workers  in  the 
field  include  the  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Mrs.  Ge- 
neva Mathiasen,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York,  is  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  has  done  pioneer 
work  in  organizing  material  concerned  with 
standards  of  care  in  nursing  homes,  the 
criteria  for  continued  employment  in  older 
people,  recreation,  rehabilitation  and  has,  as 
its  goal,  the  desire  to  work  with  and  through 
all  organizations  at  the  National,  state,  and, 
local  level. 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Clark  Tibbitts, 
is  also  a  source  of  information  about  action 
programs.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets and  bibliographies  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  committee,  a  publication  en- 
titled '"Aging"  offers  valuable  information  on 
current  developments  in  the  field. 

The  Gerontological  Society  is  a  professional 
organization  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship all  those  who  are  working  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  older  people.  It  is  a  multiple  dis- 
ciplinary society  which  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership, biologists,  physiologists,  biochemists, 
psychologists,  physicians,  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, administrators  of  departments  of  welfare, 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  ministers  and  lay 
workers  in  programs  for  the  aged.  Results  of 
current  research  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Gerontology,  published  by  the  Society.  In  ad- 
dition, a  Newsletter  containing  articles  of 
more  general  interest  is  published  quarterly. 
»     The    Geriatrics    Society   is    devoted    to    re- 


search in  the  clinical  study  of  the  diseases  and 
processes  of  the  aged  and  aging.  Its  official 
publication  is  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Geriatrics  Society  which  reports  primarily  the 
results  of  medical  and  clinical  research. 

Many  communities  have  conducted  special 
surveys  of  the  facilities  available  for  services 
to  elderly  people.  In  such  communities,  it  is 
relatively  simple  to  identify  resources  avail- 
able. Since  many  of  the  services  are  common 
to  other  communities,  it  is  sometimes  helpful 
to  review  a  survey,  even  though  it  is  not  of 
your  own  community.  The  kinds  of  services 
available  include  counseling,  rehabilitation, 
medical  clinics,  recreational  centers  and  adult 
education  courses.  Less  frequently,  a  friendly 
visiting  service,  home  nursing  care  or  house- 
keeping service,  available  to  older  clients,  may 
be  found.  In  communities  where  these  serv- 
ices are  not  available,  the  fonnation  of  a 
committee  on  aging  will  often  highlight  the 
need  for  coordinated  services  and  steps  may 
be  taken  to  provide  them. 

Summary 

The  concept  of  gerontology  as  a  broad  field, 
extending  from  basic  studies  of  the  biologi- 
cal nature  of  the  aging  process  to  the  complex 
problems  of  social  and  economic  life,  gen- 
erated by  the  increasing  number  of  elderly 
people  in  our  population,  has  been  presented. 
Current  trends  in  research,  and  a  few  gen- 
eralizations, have  been  presented  and  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  upon  the  individuality  of 
aging.  Resources  for  obtaining  information, 
with  regard  to  current  action  programs  in  the 
field  of  aging,  have  been  suggested  in  the 
hope  that  better  utilization  of  our  current 
knowledge  can  be  made. 


HOW  ARE  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  MEETING  THE  NEEDS 
OF  THEIR  OLDER  CLIENTS? 


BYRON  M.  SMITH,  Executive  Director 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


It  seems  coincidental  that  I,  being  from 
Minnesota,  would  be  at  a  meeting  in  Cali- 
fornia today  to  talk  with  you  about  our  older 
blind  friends.  As  a  State,  California  has 
ranked  first  in  its  number  of  older  persons, 
Minnesota  second.  Governor  Freeman  of  Min- 
nesota   has    recently    announced    that    there 


is  a  higher  proportion  of  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  in  Minnesota  than  either  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida  and  that  life  expectancy  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  is  the  third  highest 
in  the  country.  Furthermore,  he  is  appointing 
a  co-ordinator  on  old-age  problems  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  State  Welfare  Department.  As 
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Peter  Salmon  will  be  dealing  with  commu- 
ity  resources  for  the  aged  in  his  discussion, 
I  will  try  to  limit  my  discussion  to  what  we, 
as  agencies  for  the  blind,  are  doing  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  older  clients,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, some  of  our  experiences  in  Minnesota. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  aging  blind 
group  and  how  large  a  group  are  we  talking 
about?  In  Minnesota  we  estimate  we  have 
about  6,000  blind  people,  66%  of  whom  are 
45  years  old  or  over.  In  New  York  State  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  estimates 
that  12,000,  or  43%,  of  all  blind  residents 
are  66  years  of  age  or  over.  Nationwide,  we 
have  320,000  blind  people.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  causes  of  blindness  are  cata- 
racts and  glaucoma.  These  conditions  are 
most  prevalent  among  older  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  aged  and 
the  aged  blind  is  adequate  financial  resources. 
Two  out  of  three  older  blind  people  are  on 
public  aid.  Many  are  supported  in  part  or 
entirely  by  friends  and  relatives.  The  effects 
of  inadequate  financial  resources  illustrate 
the  communities'  ability  to  meet  this  need 
and  there  are  two  other  basic  needs,  adequate 
housing  and  adequate  medical  care  which 
are  not  being  met. 

Housing  for  older  people,  which  includes 
the  blind,  has  been  recognized  nationwide  as 
a  very  real  problem.  If  our  older  citizens  are 
to  have  a  decent  place  to  live,  safe  and  ap- 
propriate housing  should  be  available  in  all 
price  ranges.  Our  aged  are  today  the  poorest 
housed  segment  of  our  population,  because 
of  their  generally  low  incomes.  Only  through 
subsidized  housing  can  great  numbers  of  the 
aged  afford  a  decent  place  to  live.  The  Senate 
recently  approved  a  bill  to  establish  a  federal 
program  to  provide  75,000  public  housing 
units  for  elderly  people  over  a  five-year 
period.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  the 
House  had  not  acted  on  this  bill. 

Let  me  present  the  situation  in  Minnesota 
in  terms  of  housing  for  older  people.  We 
have  over  300,000  persons  over  65  years  of 
age.  In  Minneapolis  alone  the  number  of 
people  over  60  has  increased  25%  since  1950. 
It  is  predicted  that  by  1980  there  will  be  one 
aged  or  disabled  person  for  every  able  bodied 
person  in  Minnesota. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Glenwood  Redevelop- 
ment Area  is  planning  a  650  public  housing 
imit  to  include  100  units  for  aged  couples.  A 
"meals  on  wheels"  service,  carrying  food  from 


one  central  kitchen,  will  be  provided  and  a 
central  recreation  hall  put  up.  In  St.  Paul,  a 
$5,000,000.00  public  housing  project  will  in- 
clude apartments  for  retired  couples  and  a 
community  center. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Walter  K. 
Vivrett,  associate  professor  of  architecture, 
holds  a  $25,000.00  grant  for  study  of  housing 
of  the  aged  in  Minnesota.  For  the  past  year, 
one  of  his  architectural  classes  has  done  work 
on  specific  projects  for  housing  the  aged.  He 
says,  "There  is  a  growing  demand  that  the 
solutions  of  problems  of  the  aged  be  sought 
through  a  consideration  of  the  total  hu- 
man being — his  personality  and  environment, 
medically,  socially  and  psychologically." 

Today  the  elderly  blind  are  living  in 
Homes  for  the  Aged,  in  nursing  homes,  in 
boarding  houses,  in  Homes  for  the  Blind, 
with  relatives  and  alone  in  second-rate  hotels 
and  rooming  houses.  The  Citizens  League  of 
Greater  Minneapolis  has  just  concluded  a 
study  of  our  nursing  homes  and  old  peoples 
homes,  and  the  findings  are  not  good.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  the  homes  are  operated  for 
private  profit.  In  1954  there  were  2,214  peo- 
ple in  nursing  homes,  median  age  78.  In 
Hennepin  County  alone,  we  need  1,775  ad- 
ditional beds  if  the  needs  of  the  aged  and 
chronically  ill  are  to  be  adequately  served. 
The  long  waiting  lists  of  old  and  sick  people 
have  done  little  to  stimulate  better  standards. 
As  a  result  the  survey  finds  glaring  inade- 
quacies in  terms  of  nursing  care,  sanitary  pro- 
visions, number  of  beds  available,  recreational 
and  social  planning.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
lack  of  cooperation  between  welfare  agencies 
involved,  physicians,  nursing  and  rest  home 
operators.  Adequate  financial,  housing,  and 
medical  facilities  are  basic  needs  of  every 
individual  as  he  grows  old  if  he  is  to  maintain 
his  independence  of  movement,  his  feelings 
of  usefulness  and  fulfillment,  and  ability  to 
widen  and  change  his  areas  of  companionship 
and  social  intercourse.  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  our  experiment  with 
the  Minneapolis  Home  for  the  Blind.  I  ap- 
preciate it  can  only  meet  the  needs  of  a 
limited  number  of  people  and  that  efforts 
in  many  directions  have  to  be  extended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  total  group.  Neverthe- 
less, we  feel  we  have  learned  considerably 
since  we  first  started  this  experiment,  and  we 
invite  your  thoughtful  consideration  of  it. 

We  go  back  to  the  argument  of  segregation 
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versus  integration.  Historically,  we  separated 
the  blind,  then  we  began  to  talk  of  integra- 
tion and  tried  to  fit  the  blind  into  the  sighted 
world.  Two  camps  of  thought  arose  on  the 
issue,  and  the  battle  still  goes  on.  We've  tried 
a  combination,  to  segregate — but  only  in  part 
— in  order  to  better  integrate. 

In  1950,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Community  Chest  and  Council,  we 
opened  the  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  visually  handicapped  supervisor, 
who  is  professionally  trained,  a  totally  blind 
counselor,  three  nurses  to  serve  the  medical 
needs,  a  full  time  occupational  therapist,  a 
kitchen  and  maintenance  staff.  Of  the  128 
residents,  90  are  blind,  38  are  nursing  care 
patients.  What  is  unusual  in  the  program  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  focused  on  the  need  of  the 
sighted  as  well  as  of  the  blind  for  26  of  the 
residents  at  the  home  are  sighted.  Not  all  the 
residents  are  aged.  Three  different  types  of 
persons  are  accepted.  There  are  the  able- 
bodied,  visually  handicapped,  who  live  at  the 
home  temporarily  while  engaged  in  training 
programs  or  awaiting  job  placement.  The  sec- 
ond group  includes  persons  with  special  med- 
ical needs,  diets,  medical  requirements  of  a 
minor  nature.  The  third  group  includes  the 
older  or  physically  disabled  individual,  who 
is  no  longer  employable.  This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  ambulatory  rest  home  case  and 
receives  supervised  medical  care  under  the 
direction  of  our  nurses  and  the  client's  phy- 
sician or  our  Minneapolis  General  Hospital. 

Here  we  have  men  and  women,  older  and 
younger  people,  living  under  one  roof.  The 
Home  is  situated  in  the  downtown  area.  We 
have  the  noise  of  traffic  and  the  clang  of  fire 
bells  and  sirens,  and,  rather  than  it  being  an 
unsettling  experience,  it  becomes  a  stimu- 
lating one.  We  find  men  and  women  moving 
in,  preparing  to  sit  again,  as  they  have  in 
previous  homes,  and  then  beginning  to  take 
part  in  the  occupational  therapy  program 
and  many  of  the  social  activities  which  are 
carefully  planned.  They  travel  in  a  group  or 
alone  to  a  nearby  coffee  shop.  Friends  can 
visit  them  easily  and  often.  They  begin  to 
take  part  in  various  recreational  programs  at 
the  Society.  They  branch  out  to  partake  in 
the  Council  House  for  Senior  Citizens,  a  cen- 
ter of  crafts  and  activities  for  older  people, 
including  the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  Councils  of  Hennepin 
County.   They   display   their  handiwork   and 


skills  at  the  annual  Hobby  Show.  They  can 
shop  in  the  downtown  department  stores,  or 
go  to  a  movie  or  a  play. 

At  the  Home,  dependency  is  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  Trainees  and  workers  liv- 
ing at  the  Home  are  expected  to  care  for 
their  own  rooms;  automatic  laundry  facilities 
are  available  and  many  residents  do  their 
own  washing  and  ironing.  Each  floor  elects 
a  leader  to  work  with  the  staff  in  maintain- 
ing proper  discipline  and  to  plan  social  and 
recreational  activities.  These  include  group 
reading,  listening  hours  devoted  to  musical 
records,  weekly  afternoon  parties  with  re- 
freshments, and  religious  hours  for  the  vari- 
ous faiths  represented.  There  is  a  space  for 
garden  plots,  and  an  outdoor  patio  with 
furniture  and  attractive  umbrellas  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun.  The  entire  program 
operates  on  the  theme  of  urging  the  residents 
to  move  out  into  the  community  to  satisfy 
their  needs,  rather  than  to  bring  everything 
to  them  at  the  Home  and  thus  restrict  the 
individual's  mobility. 

And,  if  the  experience  is  satisfying,  and 
we  feel  that  most  of  the  time  it  is,  the  in- 
dividual lives  a  fuller  life  than  he  thought 
possible  with  old  age  and  blindness;  and  the 
younger  blind  person  can  move  out  into  the 
world,  more  at  ease  and  more  independent, 
and  perhaps  with  more  of  an  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  needs  of  the  older 
person.  So  we  move  from  segregation — a 
Home  for  the  Blind — within  which  we  begin 
the  process  of  integration,  to  branch  out  nat- 
urally in  a  permissive  atmosphere,  which  con- 
tinues both  for  the  individual  who  stays  at 
the  Home  and  the  one  who  moves  on. 

We  operate  a  camp  for  30  blind  older  peo- 
ple for  a  week  in  July.  Camp  life  is  of  a  more 
sedentary  nature  than  camps  for  more  active 
sighted  people,  and  precautions  are  taken, 
so  that  even  when  this  experience  may  be  the 
first  attempt  of  a  blind  older  person  to  leave 
his  four  walls,  it  can  be  a  satisfying  one. 

In  Butler  City,  Pennsylvania,  in  1955,  an 
experimental  camp  experience  for  a  week 
was  initiated  with  24  Golden  Age  Club  mem- 
bers and  16  blind  campers,  with  ages  ranging 
from  16  to  81.  We  found  with  our  camp 
project,  as  the  Butler  City  camp  discovered 
with  theirs,  that  older  blind  persons  can  learn 
to  relax  and  make  new  acquaintances  in  a 
camp  experience  that  begins  the  process  of 
bringing  them  out  into  other  group  activities. 
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We  can  mention  only  briefly  and  with 
pleasure,  the  excellent  work  being  done  here 
at  the  Braille  Institute,  at  Burrwood,  and  by 
our  Canadian  friends  in  their  various  homes 
and  centers. 

Integration  of  old  people,  in  general,  is 
not  easy,  and  of  blind  older  presons,  that 
much  more  difficult.  Many  have  lost  old  re- 
lationships; for  many,  their  children  being 
engrossed  in  their  own  families,  means  that  a 
former  more  engrossing  relationship  is  lessen- 
ing or  gone.  The  blind  older  person  feels 
isolated  and  isolates  himself,  and  the  job  of 
motivating,  of  encouraging  independence  and 
confidence  again,  of  even  attempting  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  new  friendships  can 
again  be  meaningful,  is  a  task  involving 
knowledge  of  the  particular  person  one  is 
working  with,  of  patience,  and  mainly,  a  be- 
lief  that  every  individual  is  worth   helping. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  an  old  blind 
man  living  in  a  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  was 
a  good  engineer,  and  at  the  age  of  65,  when 
the  war  demands  had  our  big  plants  hiring 
older  people,  he  took  a  job  as  engineer  and 
held  it  for  10  years.  He  handled  it  well,  re- 
ceived a  small  pension,  and  began  having 
trouble  with  his  eyes.  Now  at  87,  he  is  sitting 
in  a  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  is  healthy,  ex- 
cept for  his  loss  of  sight;  he  has  an  alert 
mind.  He  said  to  one  of  our  case  workers,  "I 
lie  on  the  bed,  there's  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
don't  sleep,  I  don't  think,  I  just  lie  there." 
He  was  excited  at  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
talking  book  and  talking  records.  He  wants 
to  keep  up  with  the  news,  with  the  thinking 
of  today.  He  says,  "It  will  be  so  stimulating 
again." 

The  talking  book  and  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  records,  both  in  quality  and 
in  wide  range  of  interest,  is  probably  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  It  deserves  a  word  of 
thanks  at  this  time  for  the  tremendous  help 
it  has  been  for  the  older  blind  person  as  well 
as  the  younger  and  the  one  with  the  multi- 
ple handicaps.  The  radio  has  a  certain 
amount  of  appeal,  but  since  the  television 
programs  have  captured  the  interest  of  the 
sighted,  the  quality  offered  by  radio  is  lim- 
ited. We  hear  comments  like,  "I  don't  know 
how  I  could  get  along  without  the  talking 
book,"  and,  "How  Wonderful  it  is  to  have  a 
whole  novel  read."  The  areas  of  use  for  talk- 
ing records  have  by  no  means  been  fully  ex- 
plored. In  addition  to  the  talking  book,  there 


are  Braille  watches,  optical  aids,  suggestions 
of  needed  help,  like  dialing  a  phone,  travel 
training,  and  the  use  of  jumbo  and  braille 
playing  cards.  As  workers,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  all  tools  and  aids  are  be- 
ing made  available  to  the  blind  so  that  com- 
munication and  range  of  stimulation  can  be 
expanded. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  experi- 
mentation has  begun  quite  recently.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  Minneapolis,  the  private  fam- 
ily service  agencies  are  expanding  their  pro- 
grams to  provide  services  for  older  adults, 
sighted  and  blind.  In  Minneapolis,  there  are 
300  older  persons  in  foster  homes.  Home- 
maker  services  and  coimseling  on  problems  J 
are  available  to  some  extent.  In  Cincinnati,  1 
Friendly  Visitors  have  been  recruited  and 
trained  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munity Council  for  the  Aging  and  the  Vol- 
unteer Bureau.  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Dallas,  1 
Texas,  have  a  "Friendly  Visiting"  program  J 
for  older  people  who  are  shut-in  and  lonely. 
Brooklyn,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles  have 
similar  programs.  However,  not  all  older 
blind  persons  are  reached  by  any  means,  and 
how  great  the  need  for  personal  counseling, 
for  friendly  visiting,  for  more .  homemaker 
service  and  for  foster  home  care,  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point.  We  do  know  that  the 
area  of  services  possible  is  great.  The  Hen- 
nepin County  Welfare  Board  has  employed 
a  consultant  on  services  to  the  Aged  and  a 
great  deal  of  effort  has  been  put  forth  to 
coordinate  the  activities  for  senior  citizens  by 
public  and  private  agencies,  as  well  as  fra- 
ternal and  religious  organizations.  From  that 
point,  the  agencies  are  branching  out  to  ex- 
pand the  activities  on  a  community-wide 
basis. 

We  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
among  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  65, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  high  incidence  of  real 
vocational  limitations.  For  this  large  group, 
are  we  giving  enough  consideration  to  the 
place  of  industrial  homework  and  sheltered 
workshops?  Without  intending  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  these  programs  in  the  area 
of  income  maintenance,  let  us  note  the  thera- 
peutic potentialities  for  the  individual. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  one  of  our  worker's 
case  load  of  147  blind,  has  93  men  and  women 
in  the  age  group  60  to  95,  or  63%.  These 
individuals  or  their  friends,  relatives,  or  doc- 
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tors  have  voluntarily  come  to  us  for  help. 
How  many  blind  older  people  we  are  not 
reaching  is  unknown.  It  is  important  that 
agencies  serving  the  blind  get  to  people  and 
their  families  early  after  the  loss  of  sight  has 
taken  place.  It  is  a  growing  tribute  to  the 
understanding  on  the  part  of  physicians  and 
nurses  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  time  lag 
between  the  onset  of  blindness  and  the  re- 
ferral to  a  social  agency  has  dropped  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  figure. 

But  even  with  the  group  we  know,  we  feel 
we  have  just  made  a  beginning  in  the  serv- 
ices blind  older  people  can  utilize.  Their 
needs  are  great;  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  great  and  growing  even  more  so.  Many 
agencies  are  making  a  sincere  and,  in  some 
instances,  a  good  effort  in  meeting  these 
needs.  In  re-evaluating  my  thinking,  I  must 
comment  again  that  estimates  indicate  that 
two  out  of  three  blind  persons  over  the  age 
of  65  are  dependent  upon  public  assistance 
in  one  form  or  other.  Good  financial  assist- 
ance is  dependent  on  good  case  work  prac- 
tices and  high  standards  of  administration. 
We  need  many  more  highly  trained  workers 
so  that  aid  may  be  dignified  and  constructive. 
Older  people  and  older  blind  people  fear  the 
stigma  of  charity.  We  must  understand  the 
emotional,  psychological,  and  physical  needs 
of  the  aged  blind  person  and  be  equipped  to 
counsel  those  who  need  this  service. 

Ours  is  a  culture,  preoccupied  with  youth 
as  such,  with  speed  for  the  sake  of  speed.  We 
are  becoming  urbanized  at  an  unprecendented 
rate.  Such  a  society  as  ours  has  created  an 
unfriendly,  sometimes  hostile  climate  for  the 
old.  All  individuals  require  the  same  essen- 
tials for  living,  although  some  services  are  of 
particular  importance  to  the  elderly.  In  our 
limited  time,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  call 
to  your  attention  briefly,  some  of  the  essen- 
tial services  and  programs  that  our  respective 
communities  should  afford  its  older  blind 
citizens.  Only  as  we  can  dispel  false  attitudes, 
will  our  Society  begin  to  recognize  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  old  and  the  individual's 


rights  to  basic  essentials  for  living,  regardless 
of  age.  We  believe  in  specialized  agencies  for 
the  blind,  but  we  have  a  responsibility  of 
getting  other  service  agencies  in  our  commu- 
nity to  open  their  doors  of  service  to  the 
blind  where  such  service  as  they  provide  is 
needed  and  will  produce  good  results. 

As  this  paper  is  being  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, it  is  believed  that  we  should  be  very 
frank  in  saying  that  our  experience  with 
older  blind  persons  and  our  studies  concern- 
ing them,  bring  us  to  a  realization  that  their 
needs  are,  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those 
of  older  people  who  are  sighted.  That  being 
the  case,  it  is  important  that  we,  who  are 
carrying  on  specialized  work  with  the  blind, 
do,  as  we  formerly  indicated,  segregate  to  in- 
tegrate, to  provide  a  broad  base  of  social  and 
work  opportunities  for  older  blind  people 
which  will  help  to  make  them  much  more 
acceptable  in  their  respective  communities. 
Frankly,  we  find  that  many  of  the  likes  of 
older  blind  people  are  not  greatly  different 
from  the  likes  of  younger  people.  Perhaps 
their  work  may  be  less  strenuous  than  in 
their  younger  days,  but  many  of  them  still 
like  to  have  jobs  and  they  like  to  dance,  they 
like  to  hike — to  bowl,  they  like  to  study,  they 
like  to  play  games,  they  enjoy  musicals,  pic- 
nics, birthday  parties  and  companionship. 
Yes,  there  is  a  great  field  of  service  which  can 
be  extended  among  older  people  and  cer- 
tainly that  includes  older  blind  people.  It  is 
encouraging  to  us  to  find  the  large  number 
of  able  volunteers  who,  with  some  guidance 
and  training,  can  be  used  most  effectively  in 
these  many  and  varied  programs  desired  by 
older  blind  people. 

It  is  hoped  the  contents  of  this  paper  have 
pointed  up  real  questions  which  we  must 
consider  as  we  accept  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  not  as  yet,  doing  the  job  to  make  blind 
older  persons  financially  adequate,  comforta- 
bly housed,  medically  cared  for,  and  spirit- 
ually and  emotionally  able  to  live  out  their 
lives  with  completeness  and  satisfaction. 
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ARE  WE   MAKING  USE   OF  ALL  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  AGED 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


If  you  are  thirty  years  old  you  would  do 
well  to  become  interested  in  the  subject  of 
aging,  because,  brother  and  sister,  you  have 
just  started  on  your  way  to  be — if  you  will 
excuse  the  expression — a  senior  citizen.  Does 
this  come  as  a  surprise  or  a  bit  of  a  shock? 
Well,  either  way,  it  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  some  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
providing  for  the  aging  when  they  are  old — 
65  years  old — according  to  one  of  the  vital 
statistics.  I  belong  to  the  school  of  thought 
which  does  not  go  along  with  the  implication 
that  folks  are  necessarily  old  at  65  but — let's 
face  it — I  am  61. 

Whether  thirty  or  sixty,  one  fact  is  abun- 
dantly clear — the  work  of  the  world  is  geared 
primarily  to  the  younger  adult  age  group. 
You  are  at  your  height  as  a  desirable  em- 
ployable person  up  to  that  point,  and  at 
forty,  you  had  better  be  well  established  if 
you  work  for  someone  else,  because  formi- 
dable hurdles  lie  ahead  in  securing  another 
comparable  job.  Yes,  we  know  there  are  not 
only  exceptions  to  this  situation,  but  plenty 
of  people  do  change  jobs  at,  and  after  forty. 
The  youthful  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  following 
the  Lead  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  in  the  elections 
this  fall  and,  the  president  is  a  senior  citizen 
as  far  as  years  go;  Yet  eager  beaver  on  the 
golf  course  and,  an  energetic,  vitally  contri- 
buting force  in  the  forefront  of  the  events 
that  shape  our  Destiny  and  that  of  the  world. 
The  Democrats,  too,  have  candidates  for  elec- 
tion this  fall,  some  of  whom  are  far  from 
being  eligible  for  membership  in  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
all  of  us  are  aware  that  there  exists  this  de- 
creasing acceptance  of  employees  who  out- 
live their  thirties,  canter  along  in  their  for- 
ties, toddle  along  in  their  fifties,  and,  heaven 
forbid,  become  like  me  in  their  sixties.  If  you 
ask  me  if  I  like  this,  I  will  tell  you — NO.  If 
you  ask  me  if  it  makes  sense,  I  will  tell  you 
— NO.  But,  if  you  ask  whether  anything  is 
being  done  about  this  one  problem  and  the 
others  that  are  associated  with  the  aging 
process,  I  will  answer, — YES — and  that  should 
bring  us  to  the  topic  assigned  to  me  in  to- 
day's discussion. 

*  Visually   handicapped. 


Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  aging 
group  in  the  general  population  by  the  in- 
creased span  of  life  since  1900.  Much  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  this  subject  by  govern- 
ment, national,  state  and  local.  The  statistical 
analysis  by  insurance  companies  has  furnished 
basic  material  and  criteria  for  evaluating  this 
rise  in  the  age  level  and  for  projecting  it  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  the  case  of  work  for  the  blind,  we  have 
had  this  problem  of  aging  with  us  longer, 
because  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  handi- 
cap, the  incidence  of  which  is  90%  after 
twenty  years  of  age  and,  where  also  we  have 
the  median  age  of  65  and  over  for  many 
years.  By  this  time  we  should  have  become 
experts  on  the  subject  of  aging,  but  I  am 
sure  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are;  but  at  least, 
we  have  been  growing  older  and  closer  to 
the  subject.  We  do  have  a  backlog  of  experi- 
ence out  of  which  some  benefit  should  be 
derived  in  discussing  community  facilities  for 
the  blind. 

It  might  be  said  right  here  that  if  there 
are  not  facilities  specifically  for  the  blind  in 
the  community,  the  chances  are  good  that 
little  or  no  program  exists  for  the  blind  in 
that  community.  With  the  aged,  as  well  as 
with  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  we 
have  developed  along  specialized  lines.  We 
have  had  to  do  so,  in  order  to  offset  the  facts 
of  blindness  per  se;  the  blind  as  a  minority 
group  who  elicit  sympathy  far  more  than 
understanding;  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind, 
hard  of  hearing  blind,  and  the  blind  with 
other  major  handicaps,  service  to  whom,  if  at 
all  approaching  adequacy,  needs  to  be  done 
on  an  individual  as  well  as  on  a  specialized 
basis — a  costly  service  far  and  beyond  deal- 
ing with  other  handicapped  persons,  except 
the  severely  handicapped.. 

So,  we  have  a  singular  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  blind.  To  meet  it  there  has  been 
developing  an  increasing  variety  of  facilities 
and  services.  Some,  if  indeed  not  most,  of 
these  facilities  and  services  are  available  to 
younger  blind  adults.  We  have  had  dealings 
with  folks  on  a  longer  range  basis  in  agencies 
for  the  blind  because  of  a  widespread  policy 
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of  either  keeping  cases  open  or  on  a  stand-by 
basis.  Staff  and  clients  hiave  often  grown  old 
together  which  carries  with  it  a  special  bond 
that  is  not  easily  obtained,  say,  with  older 
folks  with  whom  we  have  dealt  for  only  a 
short  time. 

In  a  given  community  with  a  good  agency 
or  agencies  for  the  blind,  you  will  find,  among 
others,  such  facilities  and  services  as  social 
case  work,  home  teaching  and  friendly  visit- 
ing, where  the  person's  own  home  is  the 
facility — incidentally,  a  facility  where  the 
blind  person  should  be  assisted  to  remain  in 
preference  to  the  best  group  facility,  no  mat- 
ter how  good,  so  long  as  safety,  desire,  and 
even  nominal  contentment  are  available. 
Other  services  in  the  home  will  include  mak- 
ing available  reading  matter,  including  braille 
and  talking  books  and,  of  course,  the  radio 
and  TV  as  indicated.  Then,  too,  outside  in- 
terests and  diversions  should  and  do  emanate 
from  the  person's  own  home.  Personal  mat- 
ters, shopping  and  visits  to  friends,  are  ar- 
ranged— not  to  the  extent  needed  or  desired. 
No  agency  has  enough  staff  to  do  an  ade- 
quate job  in  this  area.  Volunteers,  trained  as 
case  aids  and  working  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  case  worker,  may  be  at 
least  a  partial  solution  to  this  major  problem 
of  blind  persons,  particularly  the  aged.  Lone- 
liness is  more  difficult  than  blindness,  I  be- 
lieve. 

In  this  community  there  will  be  a  center 
or  centers  where  older  blind  persons  can  go 
for  various  services,  such  as  recreation,  day 
center  service,  hobby  work,  clubs,  either  as 
part  of  the  recreation  program  or  separate 
clubs  for  social  or  other  specific  purposes. 
Special  provision  for  transportation  is  made 
— the  agency  sometimes  provides  a  car,  or  a 
volunteer  car  pool  is  maintained.  We  all  say, 
however,  that  if  we  could  solve  the  trans- 
portation problem,  we  could  provide  a  great 
deal  of  additional  service  to  blind  persons 
who  are  unable  to  travel  on  their  own. 

Residence  among  the  aged  blind  has  been 
a  problem  over  the  years.  Homes  for  the 
blind  represents  one  of  the  attempts  to  meet 
the  problem,  at  least  in  part.  As  a  general 
rule,  blind  persons  have  not  been  eligible 
for  homes  for  the  aged,  though  residents  of 
such  homes,  who  lost  their  sight  while  in 
residence,  were  allowed  to  remain. 

Industrial  homes  for  the  blind  with  their 
many  limitations  have  been  the  forerunners 


of  the  more  advanced  programs  for  the  blind 
which   have   been   developing  during  recent 
years.  The  whole  approach  to  work  for  the 
blind  has  greatly  changed  in  the  eighty  years 
since   the  first  such  industrial  home  was  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia.  This  change  is  im- 
portant to  our  discussion  here  today.  Perhaps 
it  Avould  be  more  accurate   to  say  that   the 
actual  practice  is  nearer  to  the  original  con- 
cept of  industrial  homes  today  than  it  was  in 
the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  such  homes. 
Their  avowed  purpose,  however,  was  to  train 
the  blind  and  provide  for  their  employment 
in  workshops,  and  eventually,  to  set  them  up 
in   self  employment.   Believe  it  or  not,   Mr. 
Hall,    superintendent    of    the    Pennsylvania 
Working    Home    for    Blind    Men,    set    high 
standards  of  performance  for  the  blind  and 
Mr.  Morford,  founder  of  the  Industrial  home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  thought  it  could 
be  a  profitable  venture — it  was,  but  the  profit 
did  not  relate  to  money — it  had  to  do  with 
service.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  instances 
of   the   old   and    the   new  residents   for   the 
blind  as  they  exist  in  actual  practice  may  be 
found    in    the    IHB    home    started    in    1893 
and  the  IHB  residence  known  as  Burrwood, 
started  in  1952.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  our  pur- 
poses here  that  at  Burrwood  there  is  a  vital, 
challenging  program  available   to  the  aging 
guests  who  live  there  or  come  for  vacation  or 
convalesce   and   this   program   is   eagerly  en- 
tered into  by  these  folks.  The  situation  at  the 
original  IHB   residence  is  just  the  opposite. 
The  residents  for  the  most  part  are  not  in- 
terested in  activity  (except  work  itself.)  The 
original   concept  of  providing  a  vital,   chal- 
lenging program  for  them  fell  by  the  way- 
side. They  are  far  from  being  discontented — 
they  are  just  content  to  be  inactive,  socially. 
There  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  situation 
— the  thirteen  deaf-blind  men  living  in  this 
residence — they  are  eager  beavers,  and  it  is 
easv  to  enlist  their  interest. 

Recent  developments  in  connection  with 
housing  projects  make  provision  for  older 
people,  including  the  handicapped. 

Old  age  and  survivors  insurance  and  other 
retirement  plans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  older  people, 
including  the  blind. 

When  we  consider  that  each  day  some 
2,000  persons  in  the  general  population  are 
added  to  the  age  group — 65  years  of  age — 
and   that   further,    14,000,000  persons  are  65 
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years  of  age  or  older,  we  see  that  about  one 
out  of  each  twelve  of  our  population  is  in 
the  aging  or  aged  category— take  your  choice 
of  the  word  you  like.  In  the  case  of  the 
blind,  45%  or  more  of  the  population  of 
320,000  blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  is  65  years 
of  age  or  older— roughly,  150,000  blind  per- 
sons—add one  for  me  in  four  years,  when  I 
become  a  senior  citizen,  a  member  of  the 
golden  age  club  and,  when  women  will  rise 
up  to  give  me  their  seat  in  the  bus — oh  me, 
maybe  I  am  slipping  already.  Let's  get  back 
to  the  aging  blind. 

If  we  recall  that  about  60%  of  the  blind 
are  50  years  of  age  or  older,  we  can  readily 
appreciate  the  immediate  and  the  potential 
numbers  of  blind  persons  with  whom  we  are 
concerned.  Numerically  as  compared  to  those 
in  the  general  population,  the  aging  blind 
constitute  but  a  small  percentage,  but  this  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  aged  blind  persons 
can  and  should  receive  individualized  atten- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  than  may  be  possible 
for  the  seeing,  though  of  course  it  is  de- 
sirable in  both  situations.  So  many  per- 
sons who  are  blind  lose  their  sight  in  the 
years  beyond  fifty  that  it  is  less  possible  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  orientation  training 
available  to  the  younger  blind  persons  in  the 
community.  This  fact  adds  a  number  of 
problems  in  planning  for  older  blind  people, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  lack  of  ability  to 
travel  alone,  or  even  readily,  with  a  guide. 
Much  of  their  adjustment,  if  it  can  be  called 
such,  must  take  place  in  their  residence.  No 
agency  in  the  U.  S.  that  I  know  about,  is 
staffed  to  do  an  adequate  job  in  this  area, 
and  count  IHB  in,  too.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  no  other  social  agencies  give  any 
more,  if  as  much,  service  directly  in  the  place 
of  residence  of  their  clients,  as  do  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Actually,  way  back  when  social 
work  and  case  work  were  words  to  be 
shunned,  home  teachers  were  the  first  and, 
often  the  only,  direct  contact  with  the  blind 
in  their  homes.  Over  the  ensuing  years,  the 
home  teacher  represented  the  continuity  in 
service  to  the  client.  Truly,  a  friend  in  need, 
who  was  the  friend  indeed. 

Now,  for  those  who  may  have  been  young 
when  this  discussion  started,  many  paragraphs 
ago,  may  I  assure  them  and,  all  others,  that 
we  are  bound  to  find  a  way  of  terminating 
it.  There  are  just  a  few  points  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  you  in  conclusion. 


1.  You  may  have  noticed  that  our  discus- 
sion has  been  slanted  to  the  blind  and  deaf- 
blind,  rather  than  to  the  area  suggested  by 
the  broad  title  of  this  paper — are  we  making 
use  of  all  services  available  to  the  aged — so  I 
have  simply  taken  the  liberty  to  interpret  this 
to  be  in  relation  to  the  aged  blind. 

2.  We  point  out  again  that  the  services 
available  to  the  aged  blind  are  those  pro- 
vided by  or  obtained  by  specialized  agencies 
for  the  blind,  except  such  things  as  assistance 
to  the  blind  and  O.A.S.I.,  etc.  (In  these  areas 
also,  the  agency  for  the  blind  plays  an  im- 
portant role  of  interpretation  and  interces- 
sion, where  needed.)  The  legislation  under 
which  these  programs  function  has  been 
sponsored  and  pushed  along  the  legislative 
pathway  by  agencies  for  the  blind,  notably 
the  AAWB,  the  AFB  and  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual agencies.  (The  IHB  has  maintained  a 
continuous  active  interest  in  legislative  mat- 
ters, local  and  national,  for  over  twenty-five 
years.)  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  will  replace  pub- 
lic assistance,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  commend  Dr. 
Jacobus  Tenbroek,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  for  the  position  he 
took  and  the  excellent  presentation  he  made, 
before  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  16,  1956, 
with  reference  to  public  assistance  features 
of  the  social  security  bills  pending  before 
this  committee.  Without  intention  to  detract 
from  his  testimony,  I  might  say  that  our 
principal  difference  is  that  we  believe  with 
the  social  security  administration  that  relief 
must  be  based  on  need,  while  the  Federation 
holds  a  different  point  of  view. 

3.  Better  programs  for  the  aged  blind  will 
require  better  trained  professional  personnel, 
supplemented  where  possible  by  volunteers, 
including  trained  volunteer  case  aids,  work- 
ing with  and  through  the  staff  case  worker. 

4.  There  are  older  folks  who  have  lived 
through  many  experiences  and  situations 
with  whom  we  are  dealing — let  us  not  lump 
them  into  one  category.  While  providing  ad- 
vice and  service  to  them,  let  us  also  put  our- 
selves on  the  receiving  end  also  and  do  some 
listening  to  wisdom,  born  of  long  time  living. 
In  a  word,  let  us  take  on  some  of  that  old- 
time  respect  and  reverence  for  these  folks  in 
the  evening  of  their  lives,  and  give  as  little 
or  as  much  help  as  they  may  need. 
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5.  While  national  in  scope,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  aging  bHnd  must  be 
handled  locally.  It  requires  intimate,  per- 
sonal attention  that  can  only  be  provided 
within  the  local  community. 

6.  No  study  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  aging  blind,  their  needs  and 
how  these  needs  are,  or  could  be,  met.  Why 
shouldn't  we  have  such  a  study?  Should 
such  a  study  be  made,  it  will  be  found  that 


among  other  things,  the  older  age  blind  per- 
son suffers  from  a  lack  of  proper  medical 
attention,  a  place  to  convalesce  after  an  ill- 
ness, suitable  arrangements  for  terminal  care 
— something  more  than  a  bed  and  a  chair  in 
a  non-profit  or  proprietary  nursing  home — 
lack  of  proper  nutrition.  All  this  and  ever  so 
much  more  in  addition,  would  be  pointed  up 
by  such  a  study. 
When  do  we  begin? 


THE  SEEING  WORLD  LOOKS  AT  A  BLIND  PERSON 


JAY  J.  STEIN,  Attorney-at-lav*' 
Beverly  Hills,  California 


Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dickinson.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  be  introduced  by  such  a  charm- 
ing lady.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you 
this  afternoon  and  to  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you  on  the  challenging  subject: 
"How  Do  I  Believe  the  Seeing  World  Looks 
at  a  Blind  Person."  Naturally,  I  cannot  know 
whether  my  reaction  to  a  visually-handi- 
capped person  is  an  average  one.  By  guess  is, 
however,  that  it  does  not  differ  too  much 
from  that  of  others  who  have  had,  like  my- 
self, very  little  contact  with  the  blind.  My 
closest  contact  was  with  my  father,  who,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  lost  his  central 
vision. 

My  feeling  is  that  sighted  people  react  to 
visually-handicapped  persons  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  react  to  any  handicapped 
person.  He  is  someone  who  is  different.  It  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  recognize  the  various 
elements  that  go  into  one's  reaction.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  uneasiness,  perhaps  sus- 
picion, concern  and  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of 
guilt.  There  is  uneasiness  because  often  peo- 
ple are  ill-at-ease  with  anyone  who  is  dif- 
ferent. Suspicion:  what  is  the  blind  person 
thinking?  Can  he,  by  his  highly  developed 
senses,  see  through  me?  What  is  he  going  to 
ask  of  me?  One  feels  concern  and  anxiety  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  this  loss  of  eyesight 
could  also  happen  to  him.  To  many  people, 
the  sight  of  a  handicapped  person  is  really 
a  frightening  experience.  One  sees  this  clearly 
in  the  reaction  of  small  children.  The  guilt 
comes  when  one  thinks,  I'm  so  much  more 
fortunate,  and  yet  I  do  nothing  to  help  these 
people. 


There  is  a  further  element  to  this  reaction. 
We  don't  look  at  a  blind  person  as  simply 
another  human  being  who  does  not  have 
sight,  but,  instead,  as  someone  who  is  quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively  different  from  our- 
selves. In  other  words,  as  I  see  it,  the  feeling 
is  that  the  loss  of  eyesight  adds  up  to  more 
than  the  loss  of  vision.  It  puts  the  sightless 
person  in  a  special  category.  So  that  instead 
of  the  blind  person  being  treated  as  just  an- 
other person,  he  is  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
different   human   being. 

To  illustrate  this  point:  Last  Saturday,  I 
went  with  my  youngster  to  the  Olympic  Try- 
Outs  at  the  Coliseum  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the 
seats  behind  us  were  four  adults  and  three 
or  four  young  boys.  All  of  the  adults  and 
some  of  the  young  boys  wore  hearing  devices. 
All  of  them  spoke  in  sign  language  but  sev- 
eral of  the  boys  also  spoke  audibly.  These 
persons  were  subject  to  the  curiosity  of  my- 
self, my  son,  and  other  persons.  Questions 
arose  in  our  minds:  Were  these  members  of 
one  family?  Were  they  friends?  Were  these 
congenital  deaf  persons?  Were  they  deaf  and 
dumb?  What  kind  of  a  life  did  they  lead? 
It  was  a  source  of  surprise  that  they  were 
even  present  at  this  Meet,  and  yet,  why 
shouldn't  they  be?  They  were  no  different 
from  many  of  us,  except  for  their  inability 
to  hear  or  speak.  We  were  amazed  that  they 
seemed  so  cheerful  and  looked  so  well.  They 
were  sunburned.  This  immediately  gives  rise 
to  the  thought,  have  I  ever  seen  a  sunburned 
blind  person.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  stupid  question,  yet  for  some  reason, 
a  tan  complexion  and  blindness  do  not  seem 
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to  go  together.  Implicit  in  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  thought,  erroneous  I  am  sure,  that 
a  blind  person  is  not  as  healthy  as  a  seeing 
person.  This  may  perhaps  derive  from  the 
further  thought  that  a  blind  person  cannot 
and  does  not  engage  in  the  same  type  of  ath- 
letics or  outdoor  activities  as  a  seeing  person 
(and  yet  I  really  don't  know  what,  if  any, 
out-of-door  activities  are  engaged  in  by  blind 
persons). 

It  was  suggested  that  I  discuss  with  you 
what  the  seeing  world  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  every  person,  whether  he  is  blind  or 
not.  To  put  it  somewhat  differently,  would  I 
or  my  friends  select  a  blind  person  to  engage 
in  the  particular  occupation  in  which  we  en- 
gage gainfully?  I  am  an  attorney.  My  first 
thought  was  that  a  visually-handicapped  per- 
son could  not  perform  the  duties  which  I 
would  require  of  an  employee  or  partner  in 
my  law  office.  For  example,  a  lawyer  is  called 
upon  to  do  tremendous  amount  of  reading, 
both  with  relation  to  the  documents  which 
are  presented  to  him,  and  in  connection  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts  and  various  legal 
articles.  A  lawyer  is  required  usually  to  meet 
with  clients  in  order  to  discuss  the  matters 
at  hand.  He  may  have  to  appear  in  court  at 
times;  in  jury  cases,  for  example,  he  is  re- 
quired to  select  a  panel  of  jurors.  In  such 
selection,  frequently  the  appearance  and  de- 
meanor of  the  prospective  juror  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  In  short,  an  attorney  has  a  great 
need  for  his  eyes.  I  feel  that  a  blind  person 
would  have  to  be  extraordinarily  gifted  in 
order  to  perform  the  everyday  functions  of 
an  average  run-of-the-mill  attorney. 

Some  22  years  ago,  when  I  took  a  law  re- 
view course  in  preparation  for  the  State  Bar 
Examination,  one  of  then  best-known  teach- 
ers of  these  courses  was  Lloyd  Nix,  a  blind 
person  who,  insofar  as  I  knew,  had  been  blind 
for  many  years.  In  order  to  teach  his  course, 
Lloyd  Nix  had  read  to  him  the  various  Court 
decisions,  and  he  in  turn  analyzed  these  for 
his  students.  One  might  think  that  this  was 
the  fullest  extent  to  which  he  could  put  his 
legal  ability.  Lloyd  Nix,  however,  is  now  sit- 
ting as  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  So  I  do  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  blind  person  can  be- 
come proficient  in  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but  Judge  Nix  is  an  exceptional  man.  Would 
I  want  a  blind  partner  or  associate  to  meet 
my  clients?  Implicit  in  this  question  is  this 


concern:  Would  my  clients  feel  uneasy  deal- 
ing with  a  sightless  lawyer?  Would  my  clients 
have  confidence  that  such  a  person  was  com- 
petent? Could  I  jeopardize  my  practice  by 
having  a  blind  associate?  Yes,  it  is  true,  that 
selfish  considerations  would  prevent  many 
lawyers  from  having  a  blind  associate.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  well  be  that  the  client 
would  have  more  respect  for  a  blind  lawyer 
in  the  realization  that  only  a  very  gifted 
man  could  overcome  the  obstacles  necessary  to 
pass  the  Bar. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  certain  practical 
difficulties  in  the  employment  of  a  blind 
lawyer.  Someone  would  have  to  read  to  him. 
This  would,  in  effect,  require  an  additional 
secretary,  since  it  would  be  difficult  if  he  were 
to  handle  considerable  work  for  one  person 
to  act  both  as  a  reader  and  as  a  secretary. 
We  have  recently  received  word,  however, 
that  all  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions are  being  transcribed  on  records  for 
use  by  lawyers.  This  would  greatly  help  in 
reducing  one  of  the  obstacles.  The  further 
thought  occurs  to  me:  Would  it  be  possible 
to  employ  a  blind  person  as  a  secretary  in  a 
law  office?  I  discussed  this  at  length  with  my 
secretary.  She  felt  that  a  blind  secretary  in  an 
office  with  a  sighted  secretary  could  work  out, 
but  she  also  said  that  such  a  person  would 
have  to  offer  a  great  deal  more  than  the  usual 
capable  legal  secretary. 

I  asked  several  of  my  friends  whether  they 
would  employ  a  blind  person  in  their  respec- 
tive businesses.  One  of  my  friends  who  is 
connected  with  an  advertising  agency  and 
who  does  work  in  the  production  of  television 
motion  pictures  said  that  he  felt  one  reason 
he  couldn't  employ  a  blind  person  is  because 
he  couldn't  criticize  him.  This  was  his  first 
reaction.  On  reflection,  he  said  it  would  de- 
pend on  the  job — for  example,  he  would  hesi- 
tate to  employ  a  blind  person  in  a  position 
which  would  require  meeting  the  public.  This 
is  the  same  reaction  that  I  had  with  respect 
to  having  a  law  partner  who  was  blind.  My 
guess  is  that  many  people,  whether  profes- 
sional or  otherwise,  would  have  the  same  re- 
action to  employing  a  visually-handicapped 
person  in  a  position  where  he  or  she  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  public. 

Now,  keep  in  mind,  and  this  is  the  point 
that  I  wish  to  stress  in  this  talk,  I'm  not  say- 
ing that  this  reaction  is  a  justifiable  one. 
What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  this  is  a  re-        J 
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action  which  I  feel  many  people  do  have;  ac- 
cordingly, this  should  be  recognized  by  blind 
persons.  My  friend  in  the  agency  business 
went  on  to  say  he  was  not  proud  of  his  an- 
swer, but,  after  all,  he  was  an  employee,  and 
he  might  feel  differently  if  he  had  his  own 
business.  I  am  not  certain  that  my  friend  was 
being  completely  honest.  I  think  that  his  feel- 
ing would  be  the  same  whether  he  was  em- 
ployed by  someone  else  or  not.  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  his  firm  employed  4  to  500  peo- 
ple and  why  should  he  as  an  employee  be 
the  first  one  to  pioneer  the  employment  of  a 
blind  person.  His  boss  would  think  he  was 
crazy. 

Now,  what  is  the  basis  for  the  reluctance 
to  employ  a  blind  person  in  a  job  where  he 
meets  the  public?  It  may  surprise  you  when 
I  say  that  often  sighted  people  feel  that  the 
blind  are  disapproving  or  unfriendly.  This 
is  because  often  the  sighted  are  unable  to  as- 
certain how  the  sightless  are  reacting  to 
them.  Unless  the  blind  person  is  very  respon- 
sive in  his  conversation,  the  sighted  person 
is  apt  to  be  very  concerned  about  what  the 
sightless  person  is  thinking  about  him  or 
whether  he  is  listening  to  him  at  all.  This  is 
a  case  where  the  sightless  have  to  reassure 
the  sighted. 

I  spoke  to  another  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
liberal-minded  professor  of  education  in  one 
of  our  leading  universities,  and  I  asked  him 
what  his  reaction  would  be  to  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons  as  teaching  personnel. 
He  told  me  that  this  problem  had  arisen 
and  had  been  discussed  between  his  col- 
leagues and  himself.  They  had  felt  that  a 
blind  person  should  not  be  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  grammar  or  secondary  school,  not 
only  because  of  the  discipline  problem  but 
also  because  of  the  physical  hazards  on  the 
elementary  level  especially.  Would  parents 
be  willing  to  entrust  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren, say  in  the  first  through  sixth  grades, 
to  a  sightless  teacher?  Counseling  and  guid- 
ance, on  the  other  hand,  were  fields  where 
my  friend  felt  the  blind  would  excel,  and  as 
teachers  in  colleges,  he  thought  they  would 
be  acceptable,  since  there  would  be  neither 
disciplinary  nor  safety  problems. 

For  a  moment,  I  should  like  to  digress 
from  the  subject  of  the  blind  in  the  business 
world  to  the  subject  of  the  blind  in  the  so- 
cial world.  A  local  humorist  who  lost  his 
sight   made   the   following  comment:    "Some 


people  seem  to  think  that  we  become  idiots 
as  well  as  blind."  Here  are  some  of  the  types 
of  questions  put  by  seeing  persons  which 
substantiate  this  statement.  Do  blind  persons 
turn  on  lights  at  night,  or  do  they  stay  in 
the  dark?  What  do  they  do  with  their  leisure 
time?  Do  they  engage  in  sports  of  any  kind? 
Do  they  have  hobbies?  Do  blind  people 
smoke?  Do  they  drink  as  much  as  others? 
What  social  life  do  they  have?  Do  they 
mingle  socially  only  with  other  blind  per- 
sons? In  conversing  with  blind  persons  to 
what  extent  must  one  be  careful  to  choose 
the  subject?  In  having  blind  guests  for  din- 
ner, does  one  serve  special  dishes,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  blind  are  strangers  in  one's 
home,  would  it  be  safer  to  serve  sandwiches 
instead  of  a  regular  dinner?  Do  blind  people 
have  a  sense  of  humor?  The  few  that  I  have 
known  have  had  an  excellent  sense  of  humor. 
One  of  the  jokes  that  I  relish  most  is  one  told 
to  me  by  a  blind  friend.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  After  a  number  of  warn- 
ings from  his  draft  board  which  completely 
disregarded  his  own  doctor's  statement,  my 
friend  finally  got  notice  to  appear  for  his  pre- 
induction  physical  examination.  With  tongue 
in  cheek,  he  appeared  at  the  examining 
headquarters.  There  he  enlisted  the  help  of 
some  other  examinees;  in  other  words,  he 
let  them  in  on  his  own  joke,  and  they  care- 
fully steered  him  from  doctor  to  doctor.  He 
passed  all  the  physical  tests  until  finally  he 
found  himself  before  the  astonished  eye  doc- 
tor, who  exclaimed,  "What  in  the  hell  are 
you  doing  here?"  By  that  time,  the  joke  had 
spread  to  all  the  other  men  in  the  room, 
except  the  M.D.'s.  Obviously,  only  a  person 
with  a  deep  zest  for  life  and  the  ability  to 
laugh  at  himself,  could  pull  a  stunt  like  this. 

But  what  does  one  do  with  a  blind  person 
socially?  Conversation  is  one  possibility. 
Bridge?  Well,  I'm  sure  that  blind  persons  play 
bridge,  and  yet  I  have  never  seen  them  do  so. 
Chess,  and  similar  games?  I'm  sure  that  these 
are  played  also.  But  what  about  things  like 
the  theatre  and  the  movies?  Do  blind  persons 
enjoy  going  solely  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  the  dialogue,  or  is  it  necessary  also  to  de- 
scribe the  action  to  them.  At  the  theatre 
would  it  be  necessary  to  describe  the  costumes, 
scenery,  and  so  on.  If  they  go  swimming, 
would  one  have  to  be  concerned  about  their 
safety? 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  clear  that 
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I  know  very  little  about  the  blind.  I  don't 
think  I  know  any  more  or  less  than  the  av- 
erage sighted  person.  The  questions  I  have 
raised  and  the  attitudes  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed are  probably  those  of  most  people. 
I  feel  that  sightless  people  must  recognize 
that  such  are  the  reactions  and  the  feelings 
of  the  sighted.  People  are  selfish,  not  only  in 
their  dealings  with  the  blind,  but  in  their  re- 
lations with  each  other.  Lending  a  helping 
hand  to  another  when  one's  own  future  is 
at  stake  is  a  rarity.  For  example,  when  the 
great  Australian  runner,  Landy,  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  an  important  race  to  pick  up  a 
fallen  competitor,  the  whole  world  was  im- 
pressed. This  was  indeed  novel. 

People  preoccupied  with  their  own  prob- 
lems are  often  ignorant  of  and  apathetic  to- 
ward the  blind.  In  addition,  the  thought  that 
this  could  happen  to  them,  causes  great  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  among  the  sighted.  Fur- 
ther, as  we  have  seen,  the  sighted  frequently 
are  handicapped  in  not  knowing  what  the 
sightless  think  about  them.  These  may  be  im- 
portant factors  in  the  reluctance  of  persons 
to  employ  the  blind  in  spite  of  other  reasons 
which  may  be  given. 

What  should  the  blind  do  in  the  face  of 


this  reaction?  Resentment,  though  under- 
standable, would  solve  no  problem.  Perhaps 
the  first  step  is  recognition  of  the  feelings 
they  have  to  face  in  others.  The  next  step  is 
education  of  the  sighted  by  the  sightless.  The 
seeing  world  must  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind,  professionally,  oc- 
cupationally,  and  socially.  The  blind,  and 
agencies  dealing  with  the  blind,  know  what 
these  capabilities  are.  It  is  their  task  to  see 
that  the  public  is  informed  of  them.  If  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  for  a  blind  person  to  be  a 
capable  secretary  in  a  law  office,  by  process 
of  publicity  and  education,  attorneys  like  my- 
self should  be  so  informed.  If  blind  people 
successfully  occupy  positions  where  they 
meet  the  public,  then  prospective  employers 
should  be  so  told.  If  by  reason  of  the  develop- 
ment of  their  avenues,  blind  persons  have 
special  faculties  or  abilities  which  make  them 
particularly  or  peculiarly  valuable  in  certain 
types  of  work,  then  this  should  be  publicized 
to  the  types  of  employers  who  engage  in  such 
work.  The  seeing  world  has  to  be  shown,  and 
it  is  only  the  blind  who  can  show  it.  The 
sighted  must  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  about 
the  sightless. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

SURVEY  FOR  THE  STANDARD  OF  SERVICE  BEING  OFFERED 

TO  BLIND  PERSONS 

*  MILTON  A.  JAHODA,  Executive  Director 
Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Work  for  the  blind,  like  that  of  other  pro- 
fessions, is  a  public  trust.  To  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  service,  and  thus  to 
protect  and  merit  the  trust  placed  in  it,  work 
for  the  blind,  like  other  professions,  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  defining  basic 
qualifications,  requirements,  and  standards 
for  its  professional  practice.  The  request  of 
the  AAWB  in  1953  that  a  Manual  of  Useful 
Criteria  and  Standards  for  agencies  servicing 
the  blind  spot-lighted  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
fession has  not,  for  many  years,  adequately 
discharged  this  responsibility  of  defining  basic 
qualifications,  requirements  and  standards 
for  our  professional  practice.  This  work  un- 
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dertaken  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  this  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  surveys  is  to  be  but  a  segment,  will 
ultimately  provide  for  us  a  broad  base  for 
creative,  dynamic  and  enlightened  standards 
of  service  for  our  work  with  blind  people. 

The  tremendous  body  of  information  which 
the  BLS  study  has  accumulated  has  a  great 
deal  of  significance  for  us  all.  A  careful 
perusal  and  study  of  the  material  will  give 
us  many  interesting  and  pertinent  facts  re- 
garding our  profession.  In  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  service  to  that  portion 
of  the  population  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
serve  (and  certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  on 
our  laurels  any  longer),  the  accumulation  of 
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actual  information  contained  in  the  BLS  ma- 
terial will  be  invaluable  in  terms  of  analysis 
of  individual  agencies  and  their  programs, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  im- 
prove on  the  adequacy  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  blind  people. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  which  I 
think  is  particularly  significant  is  that  which 
means,  actually,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  "A  Worker  for  the  BHnd."  Dr.  Plunkett 
reports  that  there  are  over  70  or  80  different 
occupations  reported  on  by  the  agencies  for 
the  blind  participating  in  the  survey!  Small 
wonder  that  the  task  of  codification  and  de- 
velopment of  standards  has  seemed  formi- 
dable! 

In  regard  to  developing  standards  which 
will  result  in  better  service  for  blind  people, 
are  agencies  for  the  blind,  blind?  We  often 
make  much  patter  about  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  words  "sight"  and  "vision."  Are 
we  using  our  vision  to  look  around  us  to  see 
what  other  fields  or  disciplines  are  doing 
which  may  be  applicable  to  us?  That  sound 
we  hear  may  not  be  applause;  it  may  be  the 
sound  of  the  world  rushing  by.  The  BLS 
survey  does  not  show  us  the  extent  to  which 
our  profession  is  making  use  of  the  best  that 
is  available  from  other  fields — such  as  new 
developments  in  education,  case  work,  geri- 
atrics, child  welfare,  recreation,  medicine, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  etc.  The  lack  of  an 
easily  definable  "worker  for  the  blind"  sig- 
nifies that  our  profession  has  a  team  ap- 
proach in  providing  services.  What  players 
can  strengthen  our  service  teams?  Are  there 
any  players  who  weaken  it?  Where  may  we 
recruit  new  ones?  Are  we  using  our  team- 
work in  utilizing  our  community  resources? 
Today  we  learn  that  there  is  a  field  of  recrea- 
tion, that  the  science  of  teaching  people  how 
to  play  is  rapidly  forging  ahead  as  a  profes- 
sion. Can  we  not  use  our  community  recrea- 
tion specialists  in  providing  a  better  standard 
of  service  for  blind  people  in  this  area?  What 
other  resources  do  we  have,  ready  made,  at 
our  finger-tips,  awaiting  only  a  minimum  of 
interpretation  before  being  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  on  our  team?  Home 
economic  programs  such  as  county  exten- 
sions or  those  usually  maintained  by  public 
utility  companies,  certainly  the  psychiatric 
and  phychological  clinics,  Scouting  and  YM, 
YW  facilities,  are  but  a  few.  The  list  may  be 
as  long  as  the  needs  of  the  blind  individuals 


in  our  communities,  coupled  with  our  imagi- 
nations, wish  to  make  it. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  basic  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  any  discipline  or  pro- 
fession dealing  with  human  beings  as  does 
ours.  I  would  like  to  isolate  several  which  I 
feel  are  of  major  importance,  and  which  will 
need  to  be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  the 
body  of  information  provided  by  the  BLS 
survey,  in  order  to  develop  standards  of  serv- 
ice within  our  agencies. 

1.  Enlightened  personnel  practices.  In  every 
other  profession  it  has  come  about  that  rais- 
ing standards  of  personnel  practices  has  re- 
sulted in  raised  standards  of  service.  Why 
would  this  not  be  true  for  work  for  the  blind? 

2.  Community  understanding  and  support. 
Certainly  the  BLS  analysis  of  the  major  oc- 
cupations within  our  field  can  help  us  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  more  clearly  to  our  commu- 
nity and,  in  turn,  enlist  greater  understand- 
ing and  support. 

3.  Adequate  and  ethical  financing.  Our 
AAWB  Code  of  Ethics  has  made  significant 
contributions  here. 

4.  Adequate  salaries,  to  encourage  people 
to  enter  the  profession  and  to  be  willing  to 
train  for  it. 

5.  A  common  and  understandable  vocabu- 
lary for  the  easy  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
new  techniques. 

6.  Common  understanding  or  definition  of 
the  various  jobs  within  our  profession  to  be 
used  in  helping  our  schools  and  universities 
develop  a  core  of  knowledge  for  training. 

7.  An  ability  to  use  that  which  is  sound 
and  applicable  from  other  professions  and 
disciplines;  and  to  use  community  teamwork 
in  developing  a  solid  core  of  essential  serv- 
ices for  blind  persons. 

8.  The  ability  to  see  the  end  product  of 
the  service  as  a  more  adequately  adjusted 
person  whose  needs  and  individuality  are  the 
focus  of  the  service. 

That  which  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
in  improving  quality  of  services  in  our  pro- 
fession is  still  the  long,  slender  banner  de- 
noting leadership  which  Miss  Townsend 
identified  for  this  association  several  years 
ago  in  Washington,  and  which  Mr.  Handel 
has  since  referred  to  at  Quebec.  Behind  the 
long  slender  banner  will  be  not  a  string  of 
degrees,  a  multiplicity  of  dollar  signs,  nor  a 
spread  of  services  reaching  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  but  our  banner  will  be  held  up 
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and  carried  forward  by  the  inspiration,  in- 
tegrity and  determination  of  those  of  us  who 
are  determined   to   use  every  available  skill. 


discipline,  technique  and  knowledge  in  con- 
tinuously developing  better  ways  in  which 
the  needs  of  blind  persons  may  best  be  met. 


THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD  AND  HIS  PARENTS 

EILEEN  SCOTT,  Supervisor 

Social  Welfare,  Western  Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  education  and  training  of  the  young 
blind  child  have  long  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  parents,  teachers  and  others  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  There  has  been 
little  or  no  research  carried  out  on  the  de- 
velopment of  blind  children  because  until 
the  rise  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  there  were 
too  few  blind  children  to  permit  the  draw- 
ing of  statistically  valid  conclusions.  The  task 
was  made  more  difficult  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  variable  factors  involved  (amount  of 
residual  vision,  age  at  loss  of  sight,  parental 
attitudes,  etc.)  which  made  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  find  a  homogeneous  group  of  pre- 
school blind  children. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  we 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  and  these  were 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  geographi- 
cal area.  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  developed  a  service  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  children  and  their 
parents  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
social  worker  who  also  had  been  a  primary 
teacher.  A  very  close  association  with  some 
115  blind  children  and  their  families  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  has  enabled  us  to  draw 
some  conclusions  which  we  hope  will  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

We  know  that  blindness  does  impose  cer- 
tain general  limitations  on  the  development 
of  the  blind  child  in  the  way  of  mobility, 
awareness  and  understanding  of  his  environ- 
ment, and  in  his  inter-personal  relationships. 
We  also  know  that  the  extent  to  which  these 
affect  him  varies  considerably.  There  are  4 
and  5  year-old  totally  blind  children  who  run, 
climb  trees,  and  ride  bikes,  and  there  are 
others  who  just  sit  and  vegetate.  Why? 

The  blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child  and 
every  child  has  the  same  basic  needs  which 
must  be  met  if  he  is  to  reach  his  maximum 


potential  development.  He  needs  to  be  warm 
and  clean  and  well  fed,  but  he  also  needs  to 
know  that  he  is  loved  and  wanted,  and  to 
feel  that  he  is  an  important  member  of  a 
family.  He  needs  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
do  things  for  himself,  to  experience  the  satis- 
faction of  achievement. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first  six 
years  of  a  child's  life  are  the  most  important 
in  determining  what  kind  of  a  person  he  will 
become.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  best 
way  to  help  a  blind  child  develop  normally 
is  to  help  his  parents  form  positive  attitudes 
toward  him  and  his  blindness.  In  our  experi- 
ence we  have  found  that  most  parents  need 
and  want  such  help. 

Blindness  means  more  to  most  people  than 
simply  lack  of  sight.  It  has  tremendous  emo- 
tional meaning  as  well.  To  many  people  the 
word  "blindness"  is  associated  with  darkness, 
ignorance,  evil  and  sin,  whereas  sight  is  as- 
sociated with  light,  goodness,  knowledge,  and 
happiness.  Because  of  the  attitudes  of  those 
who  see,  blind  people  have  for  centuries  been 
treated  as  an  inferior  minority  group,  and 
permitted  to  play  only  specific  roles  in  so- 
ciety. The  average  sighted  person  thinks  of  a 
blind  person  as  a  helpless,  hopeless  object  for 
pity. 

Most  parents  already  have  these  uncom- 
fortable lay  attitudes  and  misconceptions 
about  blindness.  When  they  are  told  their 
child  is  blind  they  are  threatened  by  a  great 
many  new  fears  and  worries,  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  the  parents  of  any  severely 
handicapped  child.  There  may  be  fierce  anger 
and  resentment — "Why  did  this  have  to  hap- 
pen to  me?  It  isn't  fair — I  don't  want  to  have 
a  blind  baby."  There  may  be  feelings  of 
shame — that  blindness  is  indicative  of  a 
"taint"  in  the  family.  There  are  usually  feel- 
ings of  guilt.  Parents  tend  to  think  the  blind- 
ness is  a  punishment  for  some  real  or  imagi- 
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nary  transgression  committed  in  the  past. 
Some  fathers  feel  the  child's  blindness  is  a 
reflection  on  their  virility,  and  the  mothers 
feel  they  have  failed  in  not  producing  a  per- 
fect child.  They  all  feel  personally  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
a  blind  child.  How  the  parents  react  to  these 
feelings  will  determine  the  way  they  are  go- 
ing to  act  and  feel  toward  the  blind  child. 
Parents  fall  roughly  into  three  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  attitudes: 

(a)  those  parents  who  can  accept  the  child 
without  reservation  and  who  can  consider 
him  first  of  all  as  a  child.  The  mother  does 
not  dwell  on  how  his  blindness  affects  her, 
but  rather  on  how  she  can  minimize  its  effect 
on  him.  There  are  very  few  parents  who 
achieve  this  happy  relationship  with  the 
child. 

(b)  those  who  feel  two  ways  about  the 
child.  The  great  majority  of  parents  fall 
into  this  group  whether  their  children  hap- 
pen to  be  blind  or  sighted.  However,  parents 
of  blind  children  tend  to  have  more  extreme 
feelings  of  love  and  hate  which  are  harder 
for  them  to  reconcile.  They  love  the  child 
and  hate  the  blindness.  Sometimes  the  blind 
child  is  accepted  and  other  times  he  is  re- 
jected. Their  handling  is  inconsistent  and  the 
child  is  confused  by  it  and,  hence,  reacts  by 
being  difficult.  Most  parents  find  it  difficult  to 
express  negative  feelings  toward  their  blind 
child  even  though  his  behaviour  warrants  it. 

(c)  those  who  reject  the  child.  There  is 
outright  rejection.  Relatively  few  parents  will 
abandon  the  blind  child  or  actually  maltreat 
him,  but  there  are  several  disguised  forms  of 
rejection. 

Overprotection  is  one  of  these.  When  a 
parent  is  aware  that  she  wishes  she  did  not 
have  a  blind  child  she  feels  guilty  and  wicked, 
so  is  forced  to  take  extra  special  care  of  the 
child  to  prove  to  herself  and  others  that  she 
is  a  "good"  mother.  Such  a  mother  smothers 
a  child  with  solicitude.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  take  the  ordinary  bumps  and  bangs  of 
childhood  and  is  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  experience.  He  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  enforced  dependency  on  his  parents. 
Other  parents  may  lavish  material  things  on 
the  blind  child,  e.g.,  a  good  nursemaid,  ex- 
pensive toys,  fine  clothes,  but  deny  him  any 
love  and  affection.  Some  parents  who  feel 
guilty  about  their  own  rejection  of  the  blind 
child  put  forth  great  effort  at  "working  for 


the  blind" — trying  to  develop  "facilities" 
which  can  take  the  responsibility  of  the  blind 
child  off  their  shoulders. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  most  cases  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia are  conductive  to  maternal  rejection. 
The  premature  birth  of  the  child  is  bound 
to  arouse  anxiety  from  the  first  about  its 
very  survival.  Long  weeks  in  the  incubator 
are  a  continuing  source  of  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment, and  possibly  of  expense.  The 
mother  has  no  opportunity  to  nurse  or  fondle 
the  baby  until  it  is  around  three  months  of 
age.  Then  it  is  still  so  small  and  frail  she  is 
apt  to  be  apprehensive  about  caring  for  it. 
Just  as  she  begins  to  recover  from  her 
anxiety  she  discovers  the  baby  is  blind.  It 
would  be  understandable  if  there  were  more 
rejection. 

Dr.  Vita  Stein  Sommers  in  her  study,  "The 
Influence  of  Parental  Attitudes  and  Social  En- 
vironment of  the  Personality  Development  of 
the  Adolescent  Blind"  found  definite  correla- 
tion between  the  behaviour  and  adjustment 
of  blind  children  of  school  age  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  their  parents  toward  the  children. 
We  believe  the  best  way  to  help  the  blind 
child  is  to  help  his  parents  develop  good 
sound  attitudes.  We  should  not  waste  any 
time,  but  provide  such  help  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  early  referrals  are 
one  of  the  keys  to  success  for  any  program 
of  this  kind.  Early  referrals  don't  just  hap- 
pen— they  must  be  planned  and  worked  at 
continuously.  In  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia we  have  had  for  the  past  eight  years 
as  close  to  100%  coverage  of  all  preschool 
blind  children  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  This 
is  maintained  by  continual  interpretation  to 
ophthalmologists,  pediatricians,  public  health 
personnel,  social  welfare  agencies,  etc.,  of  the 
need  for  early  referral.  This  is  done  by  let- 
ters, talks,  and  personal  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple concerned.  We  are  now  getting  our  re- 
ferrals for  the  most  part  on  the  day  the  diag- 
nosis is  made.  We  can  then  help  the  parents 
form  positive  attitudes  toward  the  blind  child 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  support  to  en- 
able them  to  function  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  before  they  have  time  to  develop 
firmly  fixed  negative  attitudes.  By  the  time  a 
blind  child  is  3  or  4  it  is  almost  too  late  to 
change  the  parents.  There  is  also  a  point  of 
"no  return"  in  the  development  of  a  blind 
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child  who  has  not  received  adequate  love 
and  stimulation.  After  4  his  chances  of  de- 
veloping normally  are  very  poor.  Many  blind 
children  in  homes  for  mental  defectives  may 
have  been  potentially  normal  if  they  had 
their  needs  met  in  the  first  few  years. 

Very  early  in  our  program  for  preschool 
blind  children  we  established  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  two  pediatricians, 
two  ophthalmologists,  representatives  from 
the  Metropolitan  Health  Committee,  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  the  Vancouver  School 
Board,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  School 
of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  B.  C,  the 
parents  of'  blind  children,  and  the  C.N.I.B. 
Board  of  Directors.  The  function  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  ensure  that  the  philosophy  and 
general  policies  of  the  C.N.I.B.  program  for 
preschool  blind  children  is  in  accord  with 
modern  child  welfare  practice.  The  individ- 
ual members  also  serve  as  consultants  on  par- 
ticular problems  related  to  their  individual 
professions.  The  members  also  act  as  a  liaison 
between  their  professional  groups  and  the 
agency. 

The  specific  needs  in  each  family  situation 
determine  the  type  of  casework  help  which 
is  offered.  The  needs  of  the  parents  are  con- 
sidered of  paramount  importance  since  their 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  children  are  so 
closely  related  to  their  own  personal  needs. 
No  modification  of  paternal  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  children  can  be  hoped  for  unless 
the  parents  are  relieved  of  some  of  their 
anxieties.  These  anxieties  may  centre  on  the 
child  and  his  blindness,  or  they  may  have  to 
do  with  the  usual  stresses  and  strains  which 
beset  the  average  family,  e.g.,  financial  wor- 
ries, marital  problems,  difficulty  with  sighted 
children,  in-law  trouble,  etc.  It  is  frequently 
possible  to  assist  parents  in  resolving  many 
of  the  problems  not  connected  directly  with 
the  blind  child.  Sometimes  it  may  be  through 
referral  to  another  agency  for  help,  e.g.,  so- 
cial assistance  in  cases  of  financial  need, 
marital  counselling  for  marital  problems,  etc. 
The  worker's  knowledge  and  use  of  commu- 
nity resources  is  as  essential  here  as  in  any 
other   casework   service. 

While  each  child  and  his  family  should 
be  considered  as  individuals,  many  parents 
of  blind  children  share  common  anxieties. 
The  first  of  these  centres  on  the  medical 
diagnosis.  They  are  frequently  unable  to  com- 
prehend  the  information  given  by  the  oph- 


thalmologist and  are  puzzled  and  confused  as 
well  as  frightened.  They  will  want  specific 
information  about  the  cause  of  blindness,  the 
prognosis,  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
hope  of  cure  in  the  future,  whether  the  con- 
dition is  a  hereditary  one,  and  whether  to  seek 
additional  medical  advice,  etc.  The  parents 
usually  require  this  re-interpretation  by  the 
worker  before  they  can  accept  the  diagnosis. 
Parents  are  supported  in  seeking  additional 
medical  advice  if  they  are  particularly 
anxious,  since  this  makes  them  feel  they  have 
done  everything  possible  for  the  child  medi- 
cally. It  is  also  easier  for  them  to  accept  the 
diagnosis  of  incurable  blindness  if  it  is  con- 
firmed by  a  second  ophthalmologist. 

The  second  source  of  anxiety  centres 
around  the  actual  blindness.  They  require  a 
good  deal  of  reassurance  that  blindness  does 
not  mean  mental  retardation  as  is  so  com- 
monly believed.  They  need  to  know  what  are 
the  actual  limitations  which  blindness  im- 
poses, and  also  what  they,  as  parents,  can  do 
to  help  minimize  those  limitations.  They  also 
need  to  know  what  competent  blind  people 
can  do.  They  repeatedly  request  information 
about  what  they  can  expect  from  the  blind 
child  in  the  future  as  to  independence,  ac- 
complishments, employment  opportunities, 
etc. 

The  worker  tries  to  make  the  parents  feel 
she  is  interested  in  them,  sympathetic  toward 
their  problem,  and  anxious  to  help  them.  In 
this  way  she  encourages  them  to  express  their 
feelings  of  hostility  and  anger  and  resentment, 
and  to  understand  that  such  feelings  are  nor- 
mal under  the  circumstances.  If  these  nega- 
tive feelings  are  not  expressed  the  parents 
tend  to  feel  guilty  about  having  them  and 
worry  about  being  bad  parents.  Parents  of 
children  with  any  type  of  serious  handicap 
tend  to  have  some  guilt  feelings  about  the 
cause  of  the  handicap.  The  worker  reassures 
the  parents  that  in  the  case  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  the  eye  condition  is  not  present 
at  birth  and  is  due  to  post-natal  causes,  and 
in  other  eye  conditions  that  they  were  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  the  parents'  control. 
If  the  eye  condition  is  a  hereditary  one  the 
guilt  the  parents  feel  is  increased,  and  they 
usually  wish  help  in  deciding  about  having 
additional  children.  The  worker  must  be  skill- 
ful at  providing  adequate  reassurance  and 
support,  but  must  guard  against  making  the 
mother  too  dependent.  Rather,  she  must  en- 
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courage  her  to  gradually  assume  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  making  decisions 
about  her  own  child.  The  worker  should, 
periodically,  acknowledge  to  the  mother  that 
it  is  a  much  harder  task  to  biing  up  a  blind 
child  than  a  sighted  one,  but  always  imply- 
ing that  she,  the  worker,  has  faith  in  the 
mother's  ability  to  do  this  hard  task  well. 
She  must  be  tolerant  of  the  limitations  of 
some  parents,  realizing  that  they  will  not  all 
be  perfect,  but  also  giving  due  recognition 
to  those  who  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
be  better  parents. 

The  third  source  of  anxiety  is  one  that 
grows  naturally  out  of  the  second,  that  is  the 
reaction  of  the  community  to  the  blind  child. 
Parents  are  always  concerned  about  what 
other  people  will  think  about  the  blind  chil- 
dren. It  is  very  hard  for  parents  to  take  the 
blind  child  out  with  them  to  give  him  the 
broad  experience  he  needs  for  adequate  de- 
velopment when  it  will  expose  them  to  the 
stares  and  comments  of  the  thoughtless  pas- 
serby. 

The  worker  provides  a  safety  valve  for  the 
parents'  hostility  and  interprets  the  unhappy 
experience  as  being  due  to  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  rather  than  malice  toward 
the  child.  This  is  a  recurring  problem  and  a 
difficult  one  which  will  not  be  solved  until 
there  is  a  more  general  acceptance  of  the 
blind.  The  parents  are  encouraged  to  inter- 
pret their  child's  handicap  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  thus  help  in  the  edu- 
cating of  the  public. 

The  fourth  source  of  parental  anxiety  in- 
volves the  actual  care  and  training  of  the 
blind  child.  The  parents  tend  to  become  dis- 
couraged if  the  child  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  child  next  door.  The  worker 
must  understand  and  be  familiar  with  the 
normal  development  and  behaviour  of  the 
sighted  child  and  be  able  to  relate  it  to  the 
blind  child  who  goes  through  the  same  stages 
of  development  as  does  his  sighted  brother. 
At  two  he  is  apt  to  be  negativistic  and  as 
hard  to  handle  as  any  other  two-year-old,  but 
his  parents  relate  his  difficulties  to  his  blind- 
ness rather  than  to  his  state  of  development. 
They  need  to  be  assured  by  the  worker  that 
such  behaviour  is  normal,  and  that  the  an- 
noyance and  exasperation  they  may  feel  is 
quite  natural.  Otherwise,  parents  are  apt  to  be 
threatened  by  their  feelings  about  the  child. 
The  worker  must  be  able  to  recognize  whether 


or  not  the  blind  child  is  retarded  in  any 
phase  of  his  development  and,  if  so,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  due  to  faulty  handling 
on  the  part  of  his  parents,  and  how  this  may 
be  remedied.  She  must  be  able  to  help  parents 
accept  the  fact  that  a  blind  child  is  some- 
times slower  in  learning  some  skills  because 
of  his  lack  of  sight.  She  should  be  able  to  give 
practical  suggestions  for  handling  certain 
problems,  but  will  also  hel^D  the  parents  ex- 
amine their  own  handling  of  the  child,  and 
relate  it  to  their  problem. 

There  are  two  specific  points  I  wish  to 
make  here.  One  is  that  we  have  found  that 
the  method  the  mother  uses  in  teaching  her 
child  is  not  important — it  is  her  attitude 
which  counts.  A  comfortable,  relaxed  mother 
who  loves  her  child  and  believes  he  can  learn 
to  be  independent,  will  have  success  using  her 
own  methods  rather  than  those  superim- 
posed by  the  worker. 

The  second  point  is  that  all  children  reach 
certain  stages  when  they  are  ready  to  learn  a 
new  skill.  If  the  parents  take  advantage  of 
this  natural  urge  at  the  right  time,  the  child 
will  develop  at  very  close  to  the  normal  rate. 
For  example,  babies  of  6  to  7  months  put 
everything  in  their  mouths — this  is  the  time 
to  give  a  cookie  or  crust  to  the  blind  child 
and  to  teach  him  how  to  find  it  when  he 
drops  it.  It  paves  the  way  for  good  eating 
habits  later  on. 

Since  we  believe  the  blind  child  must  be 
prepared  to  live  in  a  sighted  world,  parents 
are  encouraged  to  help  the  child  participate 
in  as  many  activities  as  possible  with  sighted 
children.  Play  equipment  in  a  back  yard  is  a 
form  of  "child  bait"  which  will  draw  sighted 
companionship  for  the  blind  child.  Attend- 
ance at  Sunday  School  is  often  the  first  for- 
mal group  experience  we  suggest.  We  en- 
courage the  enrolment  of  all  blind  children 
in  sighted  kindergartens  or  play  schools  at 
41/^  or  5  whenever  they  are  ready.  So  far  we 
have  had  24  blind  children  successfully  inte- 
grated into  such  groups.  Such  an  experience 
not  only  helps  the  child  accept  the  fact  he 
cannot  do  all  the  things  the  others  can,  but 
still  can  do  most  of  them.  It  also  helps  his 
parents  to  be  more  objective  and  realistic 
about  his  blindness. 

The  fifth  common  source  of  anxiety  in- 
volves making  plans  for  the  child's  education. 
Parents  require  help  to  accept  the  need  for 
special    arrangements    for    their   blind   child 
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whether  it  may  be  attending  sight  saving 
class,  or  as  a  day  pupil  or  a  residential  pupil 
at  a  school  for  the  blind.  How  the  parents 
feel  about  such  a  plan  will  determine  the 
child's  whole  reaction  to  school.  In  B.  C.  we 
have  found  that  many  parents  prefer  to  move 
near  the  school  so  that  their  child  may  live 
at  home.  Since  such  a  move  involves  the 
whole  family  and  may  even  mean  changing 
the  father's  job,  it  is  not  something  to  be 
done  without  much  careful  thought. 

The  sixth  source  of  anxiety  is  one  experi- 
enced by  parents  whose  blind  child  has  an 
additional  handicap.  Since  the  blindness  is 
usually  diagnosed  first,  the  parents  have 
barely  recovered  from  that  blow  when  they 
learn  the  child  is  also  suffering  from  cerebral 
palsy,  or  some  other  chronic  condition.  In 
such  instances  we  find  that  blindness  becomes 
the  minor  problem  to  the  parents  and  they 
are  much  more  concerned  about  the  other 
handicap.  Such  cases  should  be  referred  to 
appropriate  centres  for  treatment  or  help  and 
the  parents  provided  with  support  to  enable 
them  to  use  it  constructively,  e.g.,  training 
for  cerebral  palsy,  institutional  care  for  men- 
tally deficient  children,  or  day  classes  for  such 
children. 

We  have  found  that  the  establishment  of 
parents'  groups  under  strong  supportive 
leadership  is  of  help  to  the  parents.  We  have 
several  such  groups  meeting  monthly  to  hear 
a  speaker,  or  for  discussion  meetings.  Gradu- 
ates of  this  group  have  formed  a  very  active 
PTA  at  the  school  for  the  blind.  An  annual 
garden  party  for  all  children  and  mothers 
provides  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  de- 
velopment of  other  blind  children  with  that 
of  their  own  child. 

A  regular  newsletter  mailed  to  all  parents 
keeps  them  posted  on  material  discussed  at 
a  meeting,  helpful  suggestions,  reprints  of 
pertinent  articles,  and  news  items. 

If  the  integration  of  the  blind  into  the 
sighted  world  is  accepted  as  a  reasonable  goal, 
it  is  not  the  parents  alone  who  need  to  be 
guided  and  educated  to  help  the  blind  child 
achieve  such  a  goal.  No  matter  how  com- 
pletely the  parent  accepts  this  philosophy 
himself,  he  cannot  retain  such  a  belief  if  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  not  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  blind  child  and  permit  him  to  par- 


ticipate in  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  The 
preschool  worker  and  the  agency  have  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  to  do  everything  possible 
to  convince  the  community  that  the  blind 
child  should  receive  understanding,  encour- 
agement and  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
contributing  member  of  society.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Preschool  Blind  Chil- 
dren has  proved  most  useful  in  this  regard 
since  each  member  is  also  active  in  his  or 
her  own  professional  group  and  serves  as  a 
liaison  person  to  such  a  group.  Talks  on  the 
preschool  blind  children  are  given  to  profes- 
sional groups,  business  men  and  women's 
clubs,  church  groups,  student  nurses  and  so- 
cial workers,  in  fact  wherever  such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  found.  The  film,  "Fun  With- 
out Sight,"  which  we  made  showing  12  pre- 
school blind  children  at  play,  is  proving 
worthwhile  as  a  means  of  convincing  the 
members  of  such  groups  that  blind  children 
can  be  much  like  other  children  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Last  year  a  very  successful  workshop  con- 
ference on  the  blind  child  was  held  in  Van- 
couver under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lowen- 
feld.  Out  of  a  registration  of  over  100  ap- 
proximately half  were  parents.  Doctors,  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  social  workers,  teachers  from 
public  schools,  and  kindergartens  and  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  other  professional 
people  made  up  the  balance.  It  proved  a 
very  worthwhile  undertaking  insofar  as  the 
parents  were  concerned  and  was  particularly 
valuable  in  promoting  greater  interest  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  blind  child  in  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

Our  program  for  preschool  blind  children 
and  their  parents  is  financed  jointly  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education  and  the 
C.N.I.B.,  a  private  social  agency.  We  work 
in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  school  for 
the  blind  and  the  staff  there  are  more  than 
delighted  with  the  results.  The  beginners, 
whose  parents  have  used  the  service,  are 
eager,  enthusiastic  and  ready  for  a  school  ex- 
perience, far  different  from  the  type  of  be- 
ginner five  or  six  years  ago.  The  children  are 
more  mobile,  more  self-confident  and  relaxed, 
have  a  greater  fund  of  general  knowledge. 
In  other  words  they  are  ready  for  school. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


I.  Provisions  for  preschool  blind  children: 
(A.)  State  services  in  Southern  California; 
(B.)  Variety  Club  Services  in  Northern 
California. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  present  about  600 
blind  children  of  preschool  age  live  in  the 
State.  Of  these,  about  450,  or  75%  are  blind 
because  of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  years  1951,  1952,  and  1953 
were  the  peak  years  in  which  children  were 
born  who  developed  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a 
condition  connected  with  prematurity.  In 
1954,  the  first  year  in  which  efforts  to  control 
the  oxygen  supplied  to  prematurely  born 
babies  became  effective,  the  number  of  retro- 
lental fibroplasia  cases  decreased  considerably 
and  in  1955  and  1956  only  occasional  cases 
were  reported. 

II.  Provisions  for  school-age  children: 

(A.)  The  California  School  for  the  Blind 

in  Berkeley; 

(B.)  Classes  for  blind  children  in  public 

schools. 
The  residential  school  for  the  blind  in 
Berkeley  accommodates  at  present  about  165 
students.  19  communities  have  classes  for 
blind  children  in  public  schools  which  are  at- 
tended by  421  children.  Thus  about  600  chil- 
dren of  school  age  receive  special  education 


in  California.  It  must  be  expected  that  the 
years  from  1957  to  i960  will  see  a  continued 
increase  in  the  blind  school  population  of  our 
State.  By  1961,  most  retrolental  fibroplasia 
cases  should  have  been  absorbed  by  our  edu- 
cational facilities  and  admissions  to  the  resi- 
dential school  and  to  classes  for  blind  chil- 
dren should  recede  to  numbers  comparable 
with  those  of  the  pre-retrolental  fibroplasia 
era.  By  1972,  the  wave  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia children  should  have  passed  through 
available  school  facilities. 

III.  Services  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  are  available  to  appli- 
cants who  are  at  least  16  years  of  age.  Thus 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  fre- 
quently works  with  pupils  of  the  residential 
school  or  of  public  school  classes  and  with 
those  who  have  terminated  their  education  in 
either  of  them. 

IV.  The  State  of  California  provides  assist- 
ance to  blind  college  students  from  a  Read- 
er's Fund  administered  by  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  Up  to  $1,000  per  year 
can  be  provided  for  an  undergraduate  student 
and  up  to  $1,200  for  a  graduate  student.  At 
present  about  70  students  are  assisted  in  their 
studies  by  this  fund. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  FORMER  PUPILS  OF 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

MRS.  JOSEPHINE  BUELL,  Faculty  Member 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


This  is  a  normative-survey  study  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  employment  of  former 
students  who  have  left  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind  between  1927  and  1951.  The 
writer  received  permission  from  the  super- 
intendent to  use  confidential  files  of  students 
leaving  the  school  at  the  age  of  16  or  over. 
These  records  have  no  follow-up  information 
filed  but  were  most  helpful  in  identifying 
names  of  individuals  leaving  school  each 
year. 

Most  of  the  information  on  former  pupils 
was  obtained  from  Mr.  George  Fogarty,  place- 
ment  officer   and   vocational    advisor   of   the 


California  School  for  the  Blind.  He  comes 
into  contact  with  these  people  through  con- 
ventions and  visits  to  their  homes.  Additional 
information  was  obtained  from  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  industrial  workshops  in  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Miss  Edna  Mae  Fleischer,  a 
hostess  at  a  recreation  center. 

During  the  period  1927-1951,  467  students, 
16  years  and  older,  left  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  writer  was  able  to  obtain 
information  on  358,  or  76.7  per  cent,  of  these 
former  pupils.  The  sample  was  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  twenty- five  year  period. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  former  pupils  of 
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the  school  are  gainfully  employed.  This  in- 
cludes housewives,  workers  in  sheltered  shops 
for  the  blind,  vending  stand  operators,  and 
students  preparing  in  college.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  gainfully  employed  are  working 
in  subsidized  occupations,  such  as  industrial 
shops  for  the  blind  and  in  the  vending  stand 
program. 

Using  this  broad  definition  of  employment, 
it  is  found  that  the  blind  are  15  per  cent  be- 
low the  national  average  for  sighted  people. 
Other  studies  show  that  the  average  income 
of  blind  workers  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
gainfully  employed  sighted  individuals.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  prosperous  blind  peo- 
ple. 

In  comparison  with  sighted  workers,  there 
are  in  California  more  blind  individuals  in 
white  collar  occupations  which  includes  sell- 


ing in  its  various  forms,  such  as  vending 
stands  for  the  blind,  door  to  door  and  news- 
paper salesman.  There  are  fewer  blind  in 
the  skilled  trades.  The  percentages  for  the  two 
groups  are  about  equal  in  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled   occupations. 

Let  us  consider  separately  the  employment 
status  of  males  and  females.  One  hundred  and 
two,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  located  former 
male  pupils,  are  employed  in  regular  indus- 
try and  by  governmental  branches.  These  are 
unsubsidized  occupations.  About  14  per  cent 
are  employed  in  industrial  workshops  and 
about  8  per  cent  are  earning  a  living  in  the 
vending  stand  program.  In  other  words,  22 
per  cent  of  the  males  are  found  in  subsidized 
occupations.  This  leaves  24  per  cent  unem- 
ployed. 


Occupations  of  Former  Pupils  of 
The  California  School  for  the  Blind 


Occupations 
Unemployed 
Musician 
Industrial  center 
Professions 
Assembly  work 
Vending  stand 
Selling 
Dark  room 
Self  employed 
Janitor 
Office  clerk 
Piano  tuner 
Farming 
Gardener 
Truck  driver* 
Messenger 
Upholsterer 
Quarry  worker 
Braille  transcriber 
Merchant  marine* 
Catering  business 
Radio  repair 
Laundry  worker 
Tax  consultant 
Minister 
Truck  helper 
Kitchen  help 
Student 
Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Male  Blind 

Female  Blind 

Workers 

Occupations 

Workers 

35 

Unemployed 

36 

9 

Housewife 

69 

26 

Industrial  center 

15 

23 

Professions 

13 

15 

Assembly  work 

5 

15 

Vending  stand 

7 

10 

Selling 

2 

5 

Dark  room 

2 

3 

Self  employed 

2 

5 

Beggar 

2 

4 

Traveling  companion 

4 

Domestic 

2 

Braille  transcriber 

2 

Switch  board  operator 

8 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Bird  raiser 

Waitress 

Clerk 

Dance  instructor 

Candy  factory  worker 

Student 


7 
11 

189 


Total 


169 


Former  students  whose  sight  improved. 
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Vocational  Status  of  Accounted  for  Former  Pupils 

Employed  Female 

Unsubsidized  occupations  35  or  20.7% 
Subsidized  occupations 

Industrial  center  15  or    8.9% 

Vending  stand  7  or    4.1% 

Housewife  69  or  40.8% 

Unemployed*  43  or  25.5% 

Total  169  or    100% 


Male 
102  or  54.0% 

26  or  13.8% 
15  or     7.9% 

46  or  24.3% 
189  or    100% 


Includes  college  students  because  they  are  not  now  earning  money.  Most  of  them  will  become  employed. 


About  41  per  cent  of  the  former  female 
pupils  become  homemakers,  and  somewhat 
more  than  half  of  them  marry  sighted  hus- 
bands. Nine  per  cent  work  in  sheltered  shops 
while  4  per  cent  are  found  in  vending  stands. 
Unsubsidized  occupations  take  care  of  ap- 
proximately 21  per  cent  of  the  former  female 
pupils.  Unemployed  are  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  girls  leaving  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  between  1927  and  1951. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  blind  students  en- 
tering college  graduated.  Somewhat  more 
than  half  of  the  blind  college  graduates  en- 
tered the  professions.  The  figures  compare 
favorably  with  the  progress  of  sighted  stu- 
dents in  these  areas.  As  in  the  case  with 
sighted  pupils,  many  former  blind  students 
become  employed  in  other  jobs  than  those 
which  were  goals  upon  graduation  from  high 
school  or  college. 

Limited  evidence  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage of  former  students  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  who  become  gainfully 
employed  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  schools  for  the  blind. 

Less  than  half  of  the  former  pupils  have 
gone  into  white  collar  pursuits.  In  twenty-five 
years  nine  of  the  former  pupils  earned  a  liv- 
ing as  musicians,  and  most  of  them  work  in 
night  clubs.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  former 
pupils  successfully  entered  the  professions. 
Nine  have  succeeded  as  teachers,  eight  in  so- 


cial work,  five  in  rehabilitation  work,  four  in 
law,  four  as  chiropractors,  and  three  as  music 
teachers  with  a  private  clientele. 

Only  a  few  have  gone  into  piano  tuning  and 
farming.  It  would  seem  that  these  two  fields 
offer  more  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Cali- 
fornia lags  behind  some  states  in  the  num- 
ber of  blind  employed  in  these  occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  totally 
blind  students  in  California  become  employed 
in  the  dark  room  of  hospitals  developing 
x-ray  film,  while  some  of  the  partially  sighted 
have  gone  into  kitchen  work.  It  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  states  do  not  make  as  much  use 
of  these  occupations  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Begging  by  former  students  is  practically 
non-existent.  There  are  blind  beggars  in 
California,  but  they  do  not  come  from  the 
school  for  the  blind. 

.  Although  the  income  of  blind  workers  is 
still  far  below  the  sighted  in  general,  the 
economic  position  of  the  blind  has  improved 
a  great  deal  in  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  At  one  time  there  were  not  many  jobs 
for  the  blind  and  there  was  little  financial 
aid  offered  the  visually  handicapped  by  gov- 
ernmental branches.  The  students  in  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  can  look  for- 
ward with  considerable  confidence  that  they 
will  become  gainfully  employed  in  one  man- 
ner or  another. 


CENTRAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  CONCESSION  STAND  PROGRAMS 

CARL  A.  JOHNSON 

Manager,  Concession  Stands,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  December,  1955,  I  was  privileged  to  at-  The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  raise 
tend  the  conference  in  New  York  City,  called  standards  and  principals  in  Concession  Stand 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.       Programs.  After  a  day  of  confering,  we  were 
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told  by  those  participants  in  this  conference, 
who  were  not  completely  familiar  with  the 
day  by  day  operation  of  our  concession  stands, 
that  we  were  leaving  out  the  minutia,  thus, 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  completely 
understand  our  objectives.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  thought  much  about  the  need  for 
knowledge  of  the  many  many  little  facets  of 
our  day's  work,  and  I  am  fully  confident  that 
Centrally  Managed  Programs  can  play  a 
major  part  in  bringing  to  our  operators  and 
to  our  staff,  through  adequate  training,  the 
many  little  details  that  are  so  important  to 
our  day's  work. 

In  Cleveland,  we  have  regarded  the  Con- 
cession Stand  Program  as  a  business.  We  have 
been  able,  through  Central  Management,  to 
make  our  program  really  pay  off.  By  paying 
specific  attention  to  accounting  statistics,  we 
have  made  it  possible  for  our  operators  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  possible  percentage  from 
their  concession  stands.  The  accounting  statis- 
tics reveal  many  things,  and  this  agency  has 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a  comptroller  who 
believes  that  a  good  bookkeeping  department 
is  a  source  of  information  for  the  staff  it 
supports.  When  one  of  our  concession  stands 
runs  a  low  percentage,  its  operator  is  called 
into  my  office,  to  discuss  the  possible  causes 
for  this  low  percentage.  When  we  first  started 
this  procedure,  operators  came  in  with  fear 
in  their  hearts,  however,  that  is  no  longer 
true,  for  they  quickly  learned  that  through 
these  interviews  and  the  ones  to  come,  that 
they  are  the  benefactor  and  we  had  simply 
shown  them  the  way  to  earn  more  money. 
Let's  face  it,  the  dollar  speaks  and  has  an 
uncanny  way  of  making  little  problems  out 
of  big  ones. 

Through  Central  Management,  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  our  operators,  new 
types  of  merchandise,  new  methods  of  dis- 
play, sales  approaches  and  certainly,  new 
equipment  when  they  need  it.  We  have  been 
able  to  develop  a  buying  power,  which  has 
done  much  to  balance  the  economy  of  our 
program.  Permit  me  to  detail  just  what  this 
buying  power  has  done  for  our  operators.  We 
have  been  able  to  demand  the  best  possible 
equipment,  which  is  furnished  by  jobbers, 
such  as,  ice-cream  cabinets  and  coffee  urns. 
Through  it,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
large  rebates  from  the  great  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise purchased,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  our  operators  will  enjoy  a  sizable  ad- 


ditional income  as  a  result  of  these  rebates. 
Because  we  have  marketed  our  buying 
power,  we  have  created  a  competitive  spirit, 
which  brings  to  our  door,  knowledge  of  all 
new  types  of  merchandise,  thus,  we  are  able 
to  choose  the  best  among  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributions  our  buying  power  has 
made  to  this  program  is  its  income  balancing 
effect.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
Concession  Stand  Programs,  all  know  that 
food  stands  operate  on  a  much  higher  gross 
profit  than  the  lobby,  or  news  type  stand  can 
possibly  earn,  know  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
on  which  we  receive  rebates  are  sold  most  on  ' 
the  lobby,  or  news  type  stand  and  in  much 
lesser  quantities  on  the  food  stands,  there- 
fore, the  stands  with  a  lower  gross  percentage 
receive  the  greatest  returns  from  these  re- 
bates, and  the  food  stand  which  already  has 
a  high  percentage  of  profit,  receives  the 
smaller  return.  This  is  a  happy  solution  to 
an  old  complaint.  Further,  by  way  of  balance, 
our  buying  power  has  also  made  it  possible 
to  demand  that  the  same  types  of  mer- 
chandise be  delivered  to  the  small  stands,  as 
well  as  to  the  large  ones,  for  we  all  know 
that  our  jobbers  like  to  take  care  of  their  big 
accounts  and  neglect  their  small  ones.  But  we 
can  not  permit  this  to  happen,  for  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  operators  receive 
equal  treatment  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
It  is  not  always  their  fault,  that  they  are 
operating  a  small  stand,  when  they  have  the 
ability  to  operate  a  large  one. 

Out  of  Central  Management,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  vitally  important  service  research, 
which  means  simply  that  my  staff  and  my- 
self spend  all  the  time  necessary  working 
with  the  grantors  of  our  locations,  to  see 
what  kind  of  service  we  can  give  that  will 
make  our  operation  a  better  one.  The  reason 
for  this  service  research,  is  as  simple  as  its 
explanation.  It  is  one  more  way  of  assuring 
an  employment  opportunity  for  all  the  blind 
to  come,  and  we  can  best  do  this  by  giving 
the  kind  of  service  that  people  are  accus- 
tomed to.  More  than  one  executive  has  said 
to  me,  that  they  are  glad  to  be  a  part  in  the 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  people. 
But  they  will  not  permit  these  opportunities 
to  cost  them  man  hours. 

Through  Central  Management,  we  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  staff.  For  we  fully  realize  that 
through   obstinance,  laziness  and  selfishness, 
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we  are  fully  responsible  for  any  criticism  that 
comes  to  our  staff  and  to  our  agency.  More- 
over, we  are  obligated  to  maximum  efficiency, 
for  we  owe  it  to  our  operators.  We  are,  or 
should  be,  their  guiding  hands.  In  order  to 
aid  in  staff  efficiency,  we  have  set  down  some 
basic  rules  and  have  insisted  that  they  be  fol- 
lowed religiously.  We  insist  that  our  super- 
visors make  out  an  itinerary,  before  leaving 
the  office  in  the  morning  and  that  they  fol- 
low it  as  closely  as  possible,  so  that  they  can 
be  reached  quickly  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. We  insist  that  they  do  not  mis-inform 
our  operators,  that  if  they  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  a  question,  they  are  to  get  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  insist  that  the  infor- 
mation passed  on  to  our  operators  be  brief, 
clear  and  correct.  Above  all,  we  insist,  that 
they  do  not  betray  the  confidence  of  the  op- 
erators they  serve.  Under  no  circumstance, 
will  we  tolerate  the  carrying  of  tales  from  one 
stand  to  another.  Furthermore,  they  are  de- 
nied all  medical  and  personal  information, 
unless  the  operator,  voluntarily,  gives  it  to 
them.  Finally,  our  supervisors  are  told  that 
even  though  they  are  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority that  they  are  to  be  helpful  to  the  op- 
erators at  all  times  and  that  when  they  are 
antagonized,  they  are  to  walk  away  from  a 
problem,  until  they  can  approach  it  sensibly 
and  not  autocratically.  We  owe  this  kind  of 
treatment  to  our  operators,  for  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  them  to  succeed 
in  their  businesses. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  because  all  too  few 
people  know  of  the  wonderful  employment 
opportunities  available  through  concession 
stand  operation,  and  of  the  security  it  af- 
fords. Moreover,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  kind  of  program  de- 
velopment which  would  insure  a  service  to 
our  customers,  which  would  greatly  aid  in 
program  expansion.  Let  me  relate  a  statistic, 
which  I  believe  will  emphasize  the  value  of 
Concession  Stand  Programs  nationwide.  Be- 
fore giving  this  statistic,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  critical  of  sheltered  shops,  for 
this  statistic  is  in  direct  contrast  to  their  ef- 
forts and  we  all  know  that  sheltered  shops 
serve  a  particular  kind  of  service  and  do  a 
wonderful  job  of  it.  I  also,  should  make  it 
clear,  that  I  know  of  other  programs  that 
could  be  just  as  boastful  as  I  shall  be.  In 
1955,  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  paid 
to  its  blind  employees,  three  hundred  thous- 


and dollars.  Its  sheltered  shop  employees 
earned  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
dollars  and  in  order  to  pay  this  money,  the 
industrial  shop  has  an  investment  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Concession  Stand  Program  paid  to  its  em- 
ployees one  hundred  forty-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  just  short  of  half  of  the  total  three 
hundred  thousand  paid  and  the  Society  in- 
vestment in  the  Concession  Stand  Program 
is  a  little  over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There- 
fore, one-tenth  of  the  investment  paid  almost 
half  the  earnings.  This  is  one  more  example 
of  the  possibility  in  a  Centrally  Managed 
Concession  Stand  Program,  and  is  brought 
about  because  of  good  business  -management. 
There  is  another  major  thing  that  Central 
Management  can  do,  which  may  be  of  major 
importance  in  our  future.  A  Centrally  Man- 
aged Program  can,  without  question,  operate 
without  the  aid  of  the  tax  dollar.  We  are 
positive  in  this  statement,  because  we  are  do- 
ing just  that.  We  firmly  believe  that  any 
metropolitan  area,  where  it  is  possible  to 
have  any  number  of  concession  stands,  that 
this  pattern  can  and  should  be  followed,  and 
that  any  concession  stand  operator,  who  is  a 
part  of  such  program,  ought  to  be  proud 
of  it.  For  he  then,  not  only  can  say  that  he 
is  a  tax  payer,  but  he  can  boast  that  the 
state  legislature,  in  his  state,  does  not  have 
to  appropriate  X  dollars  per  year,  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  Before  leaving  the  idea  that  Con- 
cession Stand  Programs  can  be  run  without 
aid  of  the  tax  dollar,  let  me  point  out  one 
more  distinct  advantage.  If  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  money,  that  is  now  being  used 
for  administrative  costs,  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  equipment,  could  be 
spent  in  a  well  rounded  training  program 
for  both  staff  and  operators,  the  problems  we 
face  in  trying  to  keep  our  present  locations 
and  those  encountered  in  an  effort  to  expand 
our  programs  would  be  far  less  intense,  for 
these  problems  always  have  been  and  probably 
always  will  be,  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
agencies  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  program   administration. 

I  have  indicated  the  need  for  training  and 
have  suggested  what  the  results  of  a  good, 
well  rounded  training  program  might  be.  I 
have  traveled  from  Toronto  to  Texas,  and 
from  New  York  to  California,  and  have  seen 
several    different    conceptions    of    Concession 
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Stand  Program  operation.  But  in  talking  with 
program  administrators,  we  all  have  one 
thing  in  common,  because  we  all  believe  that 
good  training  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant. It  has  been  a  wonderful  privilege  to 
travel  over  the  country,  for  it  certainly  has 
been  broadening.  While  I  was  in  Houston, 
Texas,  I  saw  the  beginning  of  the  kind  of 
training  program  we  are  thinking  of.  Mrs. 
Jeri  Rougagnac,  director  of  the  Houston 
Harris  County  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  is 
responsible  for  developing  the  training  pro- 
gram of  which  I  have  spoken.  I  shall  not  go 
into  detail  about  her  program  other  than  to 
speak  of  two  major  areas  in  teaching,  which 
I  believe  to  be  vitally  important.  On  the 
staff,  at  the  Lighthouse,  is  a  bookkeeping 
teacher,  who  is  endeavoring  to  teach  conces- 
sion stand  trainees  a  basic  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping,  so  that  they  can  keep  their 
records  clear  and  above  all,  can  understand 
a  financial  report  when  it  is  given  them.  To 
be  able  to  understand  the  difference  between 
their  gross  and  net  profit  and  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  is  a  real 
aid,  for  we  know  that  when  an  operator  can- 
not understand  a  financial  report,  he  feels 
that  someone  is  trying  to  put  something  over 
on  him.  This  is  an  area  where  understanding 
is  important  and  thoroughness  in  training  will 
relieve  any  tensions.  A  nurse,  on  this  teaching 
staff,  is  another  real  asset  because  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  health  regula- 
tions will  make  it  easy  for  these  future  opera- 
tors to  follow  these  rules  without  resentment, 
and  I'm  sure  after  their  training  at  Houston, 
will  be  completely  familiar  with  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  cleanliness.  While  I  saw 
many  wonderful  things  in  this  training  pro- 
gram, I  was  critical  of  some  phases  of  it,  or 
at  least  feel  that  there  should  be  ■  some 
changes  made.  Before  I  go  into  the  area  of 
criticism  regarding  this  training  program, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  extremely 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Rougagnac's  acceptance 
of  my  criticism.  I  would  hope  that  none  of 
us  would  become  defensive  when  our  pro- 
grams are  criticized.  I  would  rather  think 
that  if  a  suggestion  is  offered,  we  woidd  not 
refuse  to  pursue  its  possibilities  unless  we 
had  given  it  every  conceivable  test  and  could 
say  with  confidence,  that  it  would  not  work. 
I  certainly  hope  I  am  never  guilty  of  the 
thing  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  further,  Mrs.  Rougag- 


nac is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  talking 
about  her  program  at  this  time,  and  knows 
pretty  well  what  I  intended  to  say.  Now, 
back  to  our  training  program  at  Houston,  I 
Texas.  I  was  critical  of  the  equipment  being 
used  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  set 
up  and  this  is  a  mistake  that  is  so  frequently 
made.  We  need  to  realize  that  equipment 
has  much  to  do  with  the  speed  required  to 
offer  the  kind  of  service  we  are  capable  of.  | 
For  our  operators  know  that  the  service  in 
our  business  must  of  necessity  be  fast.  We 
came  close  to  losing  one  of  our  concession 
stands  recently,  because  of  inadequate  equip- 
ment. Fortunately,  we  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  grantor  for  permission  to  install  new 
equipment.  However,  during  the  period  of 
negotiation,  there  was  a  change  in  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  company  and  the 
new  manager  felt  that  our  blind  people  were 
incapable.  After  taking  him  to  lunch  in  sev- 
eral locations  where  the  service  was  faster 
than  was  necessary  in  his  particular  location, 
we  were  able  to  prove  that  it  was  our  equip- 
ment that  was  causing  the  bottleneck  and  not 
the  inability  of  our  blind  people,  and  as  a 
result,  new  equipment  is  now  under  con- 
struction for  this  location.  In  order  to  speed 
up  our  service,  the  Associated  Products  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  constructed  a  special  warmer 
for  us.  This  warmer  enables  us  to  place  about 
one  hundred  fifty  cans  of  soup  in  it  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  by  noon,  we  have 
a  wide  variety  of  soups  to  be  served  at  a 
temperature  of  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five degrees.  These  soups  are  served  in 
much  the  same  manner  you  would  serve  a 
bottle  of  pop.  We  simply  hand  the  customer 
a  can  of  soup,  a  paper  bowl  and  a  plastic 
spoon.  He  takes  it  to  the  can  opener  and 
opens  it  himself.  The  serving  time  in  this 
operation  is  no  longer  than  that  of  a  bottle 
of  pop.  The  Coca-Cola  Company  has  de- 
veloped a  pre-mix  drink  dispenser,  which 
comes  in  a  one  hundred  and  four  drink  bot- 
tle and  is  hooked  to  a  machine  that  cools  it 
from  eighty  degrees  to  thirty-one  in  less  than 
six  seconds.  This  apparatus  is  placed  under 
our  counter  and  we  can  get  six  ounces  of 
coke  from  it  simply  by  placing  a  cup  in  the 
proper  place  and  pushing  a  button.  This  too, 
speeds  up  our  service  and  is  also  a  solution 
to  the  bottle  problem.  In  order  that  we  may 
be  constantly  aware  of  new  developments  in 
the  equipment,- we  subscribe  to  several  peri- 
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odicals,  such  as,  Food  Filled  Reporter,  In 
Plant  Feeding  and  Institutional  Feeding  and 
Housing.  In  addition,  we  let  it  be  known  to 
all  local  equipment  handlers  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  any  new  developments  they  may 
come  across. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  review  a  few 
points  that  were  made  earlier.  First,  this  is  a 
business  and  we  must  demand  the  same  high 
caliber  of  the  people  who  participate  in  it, 
that  would  be  expected  of  the  people  who 
participate  in  any  successful  business.  Our 
service  must  be  of  the  highest  in  quality  and 
our  sales  standards  and  merchandise  display 
as  well  as  the  equipment  used,  must  meet, 
if  not  exceed  that  of  our  competitors.  The 
second  major  factor  is,  while  our  choice  of 
personnel  to  man  our  program  cannot  be  as 


broad  as  it  is  in  the  sighted  world  and  be- 
cause it  is  our  responsibility  to  serve  the 
blind,  we  can  and  must  train  them  to  obtain 
the  standards  we  know  they  must  have.  I 
am  confident  this  can  be  done.  In  addition, 
we  should  have  adequately  trained  staff  and 
see  that  they  function  at  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency. Finally,  our  programs  ought  to 
be  run  wherever  possible,  without  the  aid  of 
the  tax  dollar.  I  believe  this  because  we  are 
doing  it  and  our  service  charge  is  comparable 
to  that  in  many  states  who  receive  subsidies 
in  addition  to  the  service  charge  collected. 
With  efficient  program  management,  our  op- 
erators can  afford  to  pay  the  service  charge 
and  will  have  a  higher  average  income  in 
spite  of  themselves.  We  have  and  can  now, 
prove  this. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SOUND 

VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

J.  D.  PAULK,  Operations  Supervisor 

Georgia  Cooperative  for  the  Blind,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Well,  you  folks  come  from  a  lot  of  places — 
I  don't  know  where  you  live,  but  I  suspect  we 
have  pretty  much  the  same  problems. 

I'm  thinking  of  a  story  about  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  came  from  New  England  down 
to  Georgia  to  sit  with  a  friend  of  his  on  the 
porch — a  bunch  of  dogs  took  out  after  a 
coon — a  baying  and  hollering — and  the  old 
boy  from  Georgia  said,  "Did  you  ever  hear 
finer  music?  Isn't  that  a  symphony  for  your 
ears?"  The  old  fellow  from  New  England 
said,  "I  can't  hear  a  thing  for  them  damn 
dogs." 

Well, — we  could  have  different  views,  I  sup- 
pose— but  I  think  today  we  have  the  same 
common  denominator — a  sincere  desire  for 
more  and  better  job  opportunities  for  the 
blind.  We  don't  want  anything  we  are  not 
entitled  to,  but  we  don't  want  to  miss  any- 
thing either. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  had  to  cope  with 
a  multitude  of  problems  brought  about  by 
Public  Law  565,  and  by  subsequent  regulations 
which  interpreted  that  law.  And  we  have  all 
been  up  to  our  ears  in  adapting  our  policies, 
pay  plans,  fringe  benefit  programs,  and  even 
our  operating  budgets  to   these  new  regula- 


tions. In  Georgia  we  have  been  in  such  con- 
stant contact  with  the  office  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue regarding  the  status  of  our  operators  rela- 
tive to  Social  Security  and  withholding  tax 
that  one  would  think  that  we  were  operating 
under  the  Department  of  Revenue. 

Yes — We  have  our  problems — 

I  have  a  friend — I  saw  him  out  under  his 
car  the  other  day — down  on  his  back — feet 
sticking  out — I  said  to  him.  Herb — you  got 
problems?  He  said  No — not  me — and  I  said — 
Then  what  you  down  there  for?  He  said — 
I  don't  count  anything  a  problem  I  can  fix. 
There's  an  awful  lot  in  this  work  we  can  fix, 
isn't  there? 

But  let's  not  be  so  concerned  with  these 
problems — or  so  burdened  with  the  infini- 
tude of  detail  in  our  work  that  we  fail  to 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  major  problems  which 
we  must  meet  and  overcome  if  we  are  to 
firmly  establish  this  program  as  a  pertinent 
fixture  on  the  American  scene.  The  problems 
which  I  consider  to  be  our  major  ones  today 
fall  under  three  headings. 

First  is  the  need  for  developing  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  enthusiasm  among  all  who  labor 
in  the  program. 
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Second  is  the  need  for  constantly  improving 
equipment  design  and  merchandising  meth- 
ods— for  making  our  service  more  attractive 
and  more  efficient. 

Third  is  the  problem  of  successfully  selling 
our  services  to  industrial  plants  and  privately 
owned  office  buildings. 

Webster  defines  the  word  develop  to 
mean  "to  promote  the  growth  of — to  make 
active" — What  can  we  do  to  promote  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and  enthusiasm? 

We  know  that  we  are  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments thus  far  and — we  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  future  possibilities — but — we 
need  to  convert  this  pride  and  enthusiasm 
into  usable  form, — it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
remain  latent — it  must  become  more  active, — 
must  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent.  We 
must  demonstrate  our  pride  and  enthusiasm 
by  our  actions  and  by  our  words  to  everyone 
we  come  in  contact  with — 

Certainly,  the  operators  of  the  stands — 
the  ones  who  are  in  constant  contact  with 
the  public — must,  even  more  than  we,  be  en- 
thusiastic for  their  work,  be  proud  of  their 
being  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  complete  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  program  between  the  operator  and  the 
Agency  is  the  first  step  toward  creating  a 
climate  favorable  for  developing  this  pride 
and  enthusiasm.  Are  we  doing  the  things  we 
ought  and  can  do  to  establish  this  climate? 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  thing 
where  a  complete  understanding  must  be  had 
is  in  matters  concerning  pay.  We  should  be 
just  as  painstaking  in  explaining  the  pay 
plan  as  we  are  in  explaining  the  weekly  sales 
report.  Each  operator  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine from  his  weekly  sales  report  and  his 
knowledge  of  administrative  deductions  ex- 
actly what  he  is  due  on  each  pay  day.  And 
then  if  there  is  an  error,  and  there  are  bound 
to  be  errors,  the  operator  can  detect  it  and 
of  course  the  Agency  can  correct  it.  In  other 
words,  they  are  entitled  to  know,  and  they 
should  knoxv  as  much  about  their  pay  plan 
as  the  bookkeeper  knows. 

Paid  vacation  and  sickleave  provisions  were 
eliminated  by  the  regulations  interpreting 
Public  Law  565.  However,  many  operators 
are  taking  vacations  and  sick  leave  this  year 
at  their  own  expense.  Have  they  been  made 
to  understand  the  effect  of  their  time  off  on 


their  earnings?  Is  it  clear  to  them  how  their 
pay  check  will  be  affected? 

The  policy  of  the  agency  toward  eventual 
private  ownership  of  the  location  should  be 
clearly  stated  in  the  beginning.  A  definite 
policy  should  be  made  by  the  Agency  and 
then  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  instance.  The 
policy  of  promotions  and  transfers  must  be 
covered.  An  operator  must  not  be  promised 
more  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to 
attain  on  his  job. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  supervi- 
sion is  accepted  by  the  operator  as  a  method 
to  help  him  to  do  his  job  easier,  and/or  to 
increase  his  pay.  Emphasis  should  not  be  on 
doing  the  job  as  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  aims  of  the  supervisor. 

We  must  clear  these  stumbling  blocks  be- 
fore we  can  develop  the  pride  and  enthusi- 
asm we  need  just  as  a  man  should  clear  his 
lot  of  brush  and  tanglewood  before  building 
a  house.  Did  you  ever  see  an  operator  on  the 
job  just  after  he  had  received  his  check  only 
to  discover  that  it  was  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
less  per  week  than  he  had  anticipated  or 
figured?  Wasn't  he  in  a  fine  mood  for  boost- 
ing the  vending  stand  program?  Or  did  you 
ever  have  to  carry  the  bad  news  to  an  op- 
erator that  there  had  been  a  mix-up  in  the 
vacation  schedule  and  would  he  mind  tak- 
ing his  week  off  a  little  later?  That's  poison, 
isn't  it? 

We  must  eliminate  every  source  which  has 
the  potential  of  upsetting  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  between  the  operator  and  the 
agency. 

Then  we  must  take  positive  steps  to  de- 
velop in  every  person  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  they  are  a  part  of. 

One  thing  positive  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
every  operator  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  the  program,  the  record  of  its 
growth,  what  it  means  to  all  of  the  Blind, 
what  it  means  to  the  overall  acceptance  of 
other  types  of  handicapped  by  the  general 
public,  and  even  what  it  means  to  the  tax 
payer.  We  must  give  them  the  facts,  the  sell- 
ing facts — we  must  infuse  them  with  material 
which  will  make  them  enthusiastic  about  this 
program.  And  that  shouldn't  be  difficult  to 
do.  Listen  to  these  facts  released  by  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. — There  were 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  four 
vending  stands   in   operation   at   the  end  of 
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fiscal  year  1955.  These  stands  were  providing 
jobs  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  blind  operators,  three  hundred 
and  ten  blind  assistants,  and  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  sighted  assistants.  Net  earnings 
of  the  blind  operators  exceeded  four  million 
dollars — net  earnings  of  all  employees  of  the 
program  exceeded  five  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  the  actual  cost  to  State 
Agencies  in  operating  this  program  in  1955 
is  something  to  know  too.  Only  two  hundred 
and  thirty  four  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
forty  three  dollars — 

This  is  one  program  that  pays — not  costs. 

We  should  feel  very  proud  of  this  fact — 
should  demonstrate  this  pride  in  every  way 
we  can. 

To  be  sure  there  are  some  things  that  we 
are  not  so  proud  of.  Although  the  national 
average  of  operator  earnings  has  grown  from 
$1957.00  in  1952  to  I2345.00  in  1955,  it  is 
still  much  too  low  for  us  to  boast  about.  But 
when  we  are  trying  to  sell,  we  need  dwell 
on  the  positive,  not  the  negative. 

We  have  a  fellow  at  home  who  knows 
how  to  sell. 

I  suppose  nobody  in  the  world  likes  to  go 
to  the  dentist  but  our  kids  do. — We  got  a 
pretty  smart  old  boy — he's  probably  a  fumble- 
thumb — but  he  knows  how  to  spread  an  idea. 
When  he  gets  thru  with  our  little  kid,  he 
takes  his  prescription  pad — and  in  Latin — 
he  writes  a  prescription — gives  it  to  the  little 
kid  and  says  Mister — see  little  guy — Mister — 
take  that  across  the  street — you'll  get  some- 
thing from  the  druggist  you  ought  to  have — 
and  he  waltzes  across  there — and  whatta  you 
suppose  he  gives  him  for  it? — Ice  Cream 
Cone — Whatta  you  suppose  happens  around 
our  house — kids  hunt  us  up  about  once  a 
week — I  got  a  hole  in  my  tooth — got  to  go 
down  and  see  ole  doc  tomorrow — 

Listen  here — We  can  sell  this  thing.  We 
have  an  exciting  story  to  tell,  a  real  business 
man's  success  story.  The  more  salesman  we 
have  promoting  this,  the  wider  distribution 
this  success  story  will  get.  Lets  extend  our 
coverage  by  making  boosters  of  every  man 
in  our  program. 

Yes,  we  can  sell  this  program — 

But  we  can't  do  it  by  airing  our  differences, 


our  gripes  and  our  difficulties.  That's  no  way 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm. 

In  constrast,  much  benefit  will  come  if 
an  operator  spreads  the  word  of  what  the 
program  has  meant  to  him  or  her  personally, 
and  what  it  means  to  other  blind. 

Just  one  or  two  more  points  and  then  we 
will  leave  this  subject  for  another  problem. 

Pride  and  enthusiasm  are  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
service  which  requires  no  apology  and  which 
produces  an  increasing  favorable  public  opin- 
ion. 

The  efforts  of  two  or  more  individuals 
working  as  a  team  toward  a  common  goal  is 
greater  than  the  sum  total  of  the  individuals 
working  as  individuals. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  it's  weakest 
link,  thus  we  are  challenged  to  make  every 
operator  a  booster. 

Finally — experience  has  demonstrated  that 
men  who  are  enthusiastic  and  proud  of  their 
work  are  most  often  successful  in  it. 

The  second  problem  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  of  improving  equipment  design  and 
merchandising  methods,  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing our  service  more  attractive  and  more 
efficient. 

I  think  we  are  too  willing  to  design  equip- 
ment to  fit  the  man  when  we  need  to  fit  the 
equipment  to  the  job.  Let's  dare  to  experi- 
ment with  new  types  of  equipment — new 
types  of  service — and  then  share  our  experi- 
ences. 

We  are  going  to  an  almost  complete  SERV- 
UR-SELF  service  in  Georgia  and  it  has  many 
advantages  over  the  customary  front  and  back 
counter  arrangement.  Turn  the  beverage 
cooler  around  to  the  customer — it  speeds  serv- 
ice, for  the  operator  is  relieved  of  finding  the 
bottle  and  then  finding  the  customer.  It 
speeds  service  in  another  way  in  that  the 
bottle  openers  are  located  a  distance  from 
the  stand  thus  moving  the  already  sensed 
customer  away  from  the  stand  for  bottle 
opening.  It  also  makes  the  job  of  reloading 
easier  for  there  is  always  more  space  outside 
of  a  stand  than  inside. 

This  trick  might  have  been  known  and 
used  by  some  of  you  for  a  long  time.  But  we 
fellows  from  Georgia  don't  travel  around 
much  and  we  have  to  learn  the  hard  way. 
Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  have  some  type 
of  a  monthly  or  quarterly  information   ex- 
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change  bulletin  where  each  state  could  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  the  other  states. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  the  day  we  in- 
stalled the  first  SERV-UR-SELF  Beverage 
Cooler.  It  was  an  eight  foot  open  type  box 
equipped  with  lids  which  slid  back  into  the 
box.  The  location  was  an  industrial  plant 
which  had  a  record  of  being  hard  to  please. 
They  were  especially  keen  about  their  em- 
ployees getting  back  to  their  work  on  time. 
That  was  what  mainly  prompted  the  experi- 
ment. A  pen  constructed  of  2  by  2  framing 
covered  with  hardware  cloth  enclosed  the 
area  we  were  to  occupy.  The  decision  to  re- 
verse the  position  of  the  box  called  for  some 
alterations  in  the  pen  and  once  the  altera- 
tions were  made  the  box  would  have  to  re- 
main turned  out.  Well,  the  first  break  was  a 
tense  one  for  us.  Some  of  the  management 
had  already  condemned  it  as  an  unworkable 
arrangement,  and  then  the  customers,  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  new  type  service — seemed 
to  just  hang  over  making  a  selection  that  day. 
It  looked  like  the  fellows  who  were  content 
to  stick  to  old  patterns  were  right  again.  But 
after  the  first  day,  we  begin  to  notice  the 
line  of  customers  speeded  up;  we  were  serv- 
ing the  same  number  of  customers  in  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  time. 

This  stand  is  located  in  the  Scripto  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  Atlanta.  It  was  the 
only  concession  we  operated  for  this  company 
at  that  time — in  fact,  it  looked  very  much 
like  we  would  lose  it  because  of  congestion 
around  the  stand — and  because  of  the  slow 
service. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  we  now 
operate  three  noncompeting  canteens  for  this 
company  and  Scripto  is  now  one  of  our  best 
boosters.  I  think  that  this  changed  attitude 
is  due  to  changing  the  layout  of  equipment 
— to  improving  service  in  this  plant. 

There  are  many  improvements  which  can 
be  made  on  our  equipment,  many  refine- 
ments which,  coupled  with  improved  meth- 
ods of  merchandising  will  not  only  make  our 
service  more  attractive  and  more  efficient, 
they  will  mean  more  locations. 

The  Coca-Cola  company  has  recently  come 
out  with  a  REDI-MIX  dispenser  unit  which 
we  will  try  this  fall  in  Georgia.  In  a  build- 
ing where  we  have  a  very  large  Coca-Cola 
business,  we  also  have  a  shortage  of  space 
for  seats,  a  shortage  of  space  for  storage,  and 
a  shortage  of  space  for  refrigeration.  In  short, 


we  are  long  on  customers  but  short  on  space 
in  which  to  serve  them.  The  REDI-MIX  dis- 
penser unit  promises  to  remedy  the  storage, 
seating  and  refrigerating  problems.  We  will 
not  completely  eliminate  bottled  drinks,  but 
do  expect  to  cut  deeply  into  their  sale.  This 
unit  will  be  equipped  to  carry  two  fruit 
drinks  in  addition  to  the  Coca-Cola.  We  are 
expecting  a  big  improvement  in  our  bottle 
situation  too.  If  this  unit  does  work  out  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  we 
should  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  go 
into  industrial  plants  where  bottles  have  al- 
ways been  considered  a  hazard  to  safety. 

Last  year  I  saw  my  first  double  service 
coffee  urn  in  operation  in  Chicago.  This  urn 
could  be  refilled  from  one  side  while  cus- 
tomers were  drawing  coffee  from  the  other 
side.  This  arrangement  had  never  entered  my 
mind — but  some  thinking  person  in  the  Chi- 
cago program  had  seen  the  advantages  of  it 
over  the  conventional  service.  We  traded  two 
of  our  urns  in  on  double  service  urns  soon 
after  my  return  home  and  believe  you  me, 
we  speeded  service  in  those  locations. 

I  understand  that  hot  soups  are  now  being 
vended  successfully — I  haven't  seen  one  of 
these  units — but  I'm  anxious  to  see  how  they 
work.  Maybe  some  of  you  have  already  found 
a  safe,  and  satisfactory  way  for  a  blind  man 
to  handle  hot  soups.  We  haven't.  Our  totally 
blind  operators  do  successfully  make  and  sell 
hot  coffee  in  many  locations.  They  are  doing 
it  and  doing  a  good  job  by  using  a  special 
Hotel  Blend  of  Instant  coffee  which  is  simple 
to  brew,  and  which  eliminates  the  messiness 
of  grounds. 

We  should  be  constantly  trying  to  find  new 
items,  new  lines  which  we  can  handle.  We 
should  not  feel  confined  to  skin-tight  old 
fashioned  ideas  and  customs  of  what  a  blind 
man  can  and  cannot  handle.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  many  locations  we  should  not 
try  leased  rack  merchandisers — we  can  sell  a 
tremendous  amount  of  drugs,  sundries,  cos- 
metics, stretch  socks,  hose,  etc. 

These  ideas  and  many  more  no  doubt  have 
been  tried  by  some  of  you;  new  ideas  are  the 
food  on  which  any  business  thrives.  We,  in 
the  vending  stand  program  especially  need 
to  keep  abreast  with  all  improvements  in  our 
field — we  should  keep  even  with  other  can- 
teen services  with  which  we  compete  for  lo- 
cations. We  improve — or  we  fall  behind  in 
the  rapid  pace  being  set  today.  We  must  offer 
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a  service  so  efficient,  so  attractive  that  our 
services  are  sought  after — and  talked  about — 
not  merely  put  up  with. 

Competiting  canteen  services  are  becoming 
more  and  more  efficient.  Full  service,  coin- 
operated  machine  services  are  being  expanded 
to  vend  almost  every  refreshment  item. 

We  must  give  each  man  the  best  equip- 
ment and  the  best  training  possible  and  then 
see  that  he  uses  them  if  he  is  to  have  an  even 
chance  at  success.  The  novelty  of  a  blind  man 
working  behind  a  counter  is  wearing  off — 
and  isn't  that  luhat  we  all  wanted?  If  our 
vending  stand  program  is  to  survive  and 
grow,  it  will  be  due  to  being  able  to  do  the 
job — to  provide  a  service  as  well  as  any  other 
canteen  service  can  provide. 

We  need  to  keep  a  long  range  view  in 
mind  in  this  program  at  all  times. 

This  long  range  view  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  I  heard  one  time  about  a  couple  of 
convicts — 

They  put  them  in  a  cell — made  them  ac- 
quainted; and  one  of  them  said,  "How  long 
you  in  for  brother?"  The  other  one  said, 
"Fifty  years."  The  first  one  said,  "I'm  in  for 
thirty-five — I'll  take  the  bed  near  the  door 
cause  I'm  getting  out  first." 

Now  I'll  admit  that  is  stretching  the  point 
a  little  to  get  in  a  story — but  I  do  like  to 
think  that  the  labor  and  thinking  that  we 
put  into  making  this  program  a  REGULAR 
on  the  American  scene  not  only  helps  by 
providing  job  opportunities  for  the  Blind  of 
this  day — it  secures  this  field  of  opportunity 
for  the  Blind  of  tomorrow. 

So  again,  let  me  say  that  we  must  con- 
stantly improve  our  equipment,  our  merchan- 
dising methods — ^we  must  constantly  strive 
to  make  our  service  more  efficient  and  more 
attractive.  And  T  want  to  urge  that  some- 
thing specific,  something  concrete  be  done  at 
this  convention  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
ideas  between  all  vending  stand  agencies  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
combined  thinking  and  experience  of  many 
in  this  effort  to  firmly  and  securely  establish 
this  progiam.  We  have  the  tool  in  our  hands 
to  get  this  job  done — the  combined  experi- 
ence and  know  how  of  the  men  and  women 
in  this  room  is  enough  to  put  this  program 
over.  Let's  quit  asking  for  new  legislation  to 
do  the  job.  Most  of  the  stands  which  could 
be   had   by  legislation   are  now   taken.   And 


that  brings  me  to  the  third  problem  I  want 
to  talk  about. 

Results  computed  from  these  cards  show 
conclusively  that  most  of  our  locations  are 
in  government  buildings — either  Federal, 
State,  County,  or  Municipal.  And  I  think 
that  pickings  in  that  field  are  going  to  be 
slim  from  here  out.  Especially  in  view  of 
some  of  the  loop  holes  which  were  written 
into  the  different  Departmental  Directives 
supposedly  to  assure  preference  to  Blind  Per- 
sons for  the  Operation  of  Vending  Stands  on 
Federal  Property. 

Forty-six  vending  stand  agencies  in  forty- 
five  states  returned  these  cards.  And  I  want 
to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  prompt  co- 
operation in  this  matter.  I  promised  in  my 
letter  that  I  would  make  known  the  results 
of  the  survey,  and  I  shall  send  each  of  you 
a  mimeographed  summary  of  the  results  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  Atlanta. 

This  survey  was  aimed  at  finding  out  just 
where  our  vending  stands  are  located.  Every 
year  we  get  a  report  from  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  which  breaks  down 
locations  by  Federal  and  Non-Federal  build- 
ings. I  was  anxious  to  know  how  many  stands 
were  operated  in  all  types  of  government 
buildings.  Then  I  wanted  to  know  how  many 
stands  were  operated  in  industrial  plants  and 
in  privately  owned  office  buildings. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  you  told  me 
by  returning  the  card. 

In  July  1951,  there  were  859  stands  in 
operation  in  Federal,  State,  County  and  City 
buildings.  Only  218  stands  were  located  in 
industrial  plants  or  privately  owned  office 
buildings.  In  July  1955,  there  were  1166 
stands  in  operation  in  all  types  of  govern- 
ment buildings  and  only  392  stands  in  indus- 
trial plants  or  privately  owned  office  build- 
ings. And  that  is  where  our  weakness  is — 
We  still  have  very  few  vending  stands  in 
private  properties.  We  are  depending  too 
much  on  our  "Cousins" — other  government 
agencies — the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, the  Mayor,  etc.  to  help  us  set  up 
John  Doe  in  Business. 

In  most  cases  we  can  bring  a  little  pres- 
sure to  bear,  or  a  little  pull  here  or  there, 
or  cite  some  regulation  and  get  a  location  in 
a  government  building.  But  that  isn't  the 
story  when  we  begin  negotiating  with  an  in- 
dustrial plant — first  of  all  they  are  in  busi- 
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ness  to  make  a  profit.  And  the  burden  is 
upon  us  to  prove  that  we  can  contribute  to 
that  profit.  We  must  be  able  to  sell  our  serv- 
ices to  private  enterprises  in  terms  of  what 
our  services  can  add  to  their  operation — to 
prove  that  we  will  solve  problems,  not  create 
them. 

Most  of  us  haven't  done  too  well  at  selling 
our  services  to  Industrial  plants  and  privately 
owned  buildings;  of  the  372  locations,  155  or 
approximately  40%  of  them  are  located  in 
Texas,  California,  North  Carolina,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Ten  states  report  no  stands  in  in- 
dustrial plants  and  another  14  states  have 
three  or  less.  In  other  words,  half  the  states 
have  practically  no  contacts  with  industry 
or  privately  owned  buildings  even  at  this  late 
date. 

Why  don't  we  have  more  stands  in  Indus- 
trial plants?  First  of  all  the  plant  manager 
has  a  cost  factor  on  every  square  inch  of 
space — you  don't  find  any  spacious  lobbies 
or  unused  rooms  in  industrial  plants.  One  of 
the  most  frequently  given  reasons  for  not 
wanting  a  vending  stand  is  "We  have  a  com- 
plete service  through  the  use  of  automatic 
coin  operated  vending  machines."  Did  you 
ever  total  up  the  space  occupied  by  vending 
machines  and  bottle  racks  in  a  building?  It's 
amazing  how  they  eat  up  space.  Moreover — 
the  argument  usually  goes  on  to  say  "ma- 
chines are  placed  near  the  employee,  thus 
saving  valuable  time  costly  to  the  company — 
precious  to  the  employee."  But  how  much 
time  is  actually  saved  when  you  consider  the 
wasted  motion  in  first  getting  the  right 
change — second  finding  a  machine  which  has 
your  choice  of  pop,  a  machine  which  has 
your  choice  of  cigarettes,  your  brand  of 
candy,  gum,  crax,  etc. — and  then  maybe  find 
the  darn  thing  out  of  order  or  out  of  mer- 
chandise. The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is — 
there  is  a  sales  argument  to  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  machines. 

Another  problem  is  finding  a  way  to  sell 
our  service  to  a  company  which  operates  its 
own  canteen  service  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  benefit  fund. 

I  know  of  an  insurance  company  which 
operated  its  own  canteen  to  the  benefit  of  its 
employees — in  more  ways  than  one.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  this  company  had  in- 
vested $2500.00  in  equipment,  had  spent 
.13120.00  for  maid  and  counter  help  to  oper- 
ate the  place — had  used  2  hours  per  day  of 


the  boss's  secretary's  time — cost  not  figured 
— and  had  realized  only  $200.00  gross  profit 
for  the  employees  benefit  fund.  This  canteen 
was  operated  as  an  honor  stand.  A  full  time 
cashier  was  finally  placed  in  the  canteen  at 
extra  cost  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  ap- 
proximately $16.00  was  being  taken  without 
honor.  This  company  finally  had  to  buy  a 
cash  register  and  hire  a  full  time  cashier  be- 
fore it  was  convinced  that  it  should  not  try 
to  operate  its  own  canteen. 

We  have  the  answers  to  these  problems — 
but  are  we  getting  our  story  across  to  the 
right  people?  Employee  benefit  funds — many 
of  them  serve  worthy  purposes — but  what 
about  those  which  pay  for  the  company 
drinking  party?  What  about  those  which  are 
used  to  buy  flowers  for  the  sick,  or  birthday 
gifts  etc.,  sentiments  which  would  be  more 
sincerely  shown  if  supported  spontaneously 
by  the  individuals  interested?  What  about 
those  funds  which  become  the  source  of  con- 
stant bickering  over  how  to  spend? 

All  of  these  points  need  to  be  forcefully 
demonstrated  to  the  people  we  have  to  sell  to 
get  industrial  locations. 

We  need  to  promote  the  advantages  of  our 
operation  of  canteen  services  on  a  national 
scale.  This  promotion  should  be  through  the 
medium  of  trade  magazines,  one  or  two  pop- 
ular magazines  (in  story  form),  and  through 
the  use  of  a  film  strip  which  could  be  shown 
to  labor  and  management  groups. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  we  can't  legislate 
or  arrange  in  Washington  for  the  healthy  ex- 
pansion of  this  program.  We  must  sell  it. 
And  industrial  plants  and  privately  owned 
office  buildings  offer  greatest  potential  field 
for  future  expansion — so  our  sales  pitch  must 
be  aimed  at  them.  We  need  to  prove  the 
value  of  our  program  to  private  enterprise — 
we  haven't  done  so  yet  on  a  very  large  scale 
— The  number  of  government  buildings  avail- 
able for  stand  locations  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced— most  Post  Offices  and  court  houses 
now  have  a  vending  stand. 

Our  best  bet  for  expanding  this  program 
is  by  training  our  efforts  on  getting  locations 
in  the  field  of  industry  and  privately  owned 
office  buildings. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the  vend- 
ing stands  are  the  showcase  through  which 
all  of  the  rehabilitation  services  are  dis- 
played. Certainly,  it  can  be  said  that  a  vend- 
ing  stand   operated   successfully   by   a   blind 
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person  in  an  industry  is  an  excellent  show- 
case for  showing  what  a  blind  person  can  do 
if  given  a  chance — a  showcase  right  before 
the  eyes  of  the  people  who  can  give  us  a 
greater  number  of  job  opportunities,  a  greater 
number  of  vending  stand  locations— -than  all 

'of  the  government  buildings  of  all  descrip- 
tions combined. 

j     Now  in  conclusion — 

I     The  attitude  of  every  person  in  the  vend- 

ling  stand  progiam  is  a  positive  or  negative 
factor  in  expanding  this  program.  Enthusi- 
asm— pride  inspires  pride  from  others.  If 
our  operators  sincerely  appreciate  the  worth- 


whileness  of  the  vending  stand  program — 
their  program — they  become  the  best  pro- 
moters for  other  locations  and  for  other  op- 
portunities for  the  blind. 

Any  business  that  fails  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  latest  in  its  field  eventually  fails.  The 
greatest  field  for  expansion  of  this  program 
is  in  industry  and  in  privately  owned  office 
buildings. 

We  owe  it  to  those  who  are  waiting  and  to 
those  who  now  have  low  paying  locations  to 
make  our  program  as  much  in  evidence  in 
these  locations  as  we  already  are  in  all  types 
of  government  buildings. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS  OF 
VENDING  STANDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CLIFFORD  P.  TALLCOTT,  Assistant  Director 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Whatever  our  relationship  to  vending  stand 
programs  for  the  blind,  we  have  all,  I  am 
sure,  observed  with  great  interest  the  prog- 
ress made  over  the  year  in  rehabilitation 
programs  for  the  physically  handicapped 
particularly  as  a  result  of  federal  and  state 
legislation. 

Since  the  original  Federal  act  of  1920,  there 
have  been  many  changes  in  the  development 
and  application  of  rehabilitation  philosophies 
and  methods.  Federal  funds  have  been  made 
available  in  increasing  amounts  to  aid  the 
states  in  the  expansion  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  Under  Public 
Law  565,  the  states'  bases  of  operations  have 
been  vastly  broadened  to  the  point  that  the 
scope  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  the  handicapped  are  currently  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  administration  plan- 
ning, the  availability  of  qualified  personnel, 
and  the  money  available.  Also,  the  act  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  specifically,  in  addition 
to  other  services,  the  amendments  to  the 
Randolph  Sheppard  Act  of  1936  which  can 
potentially  broaden  and  increase  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  blind  persons 
who  have  the  aptitude  and  ability  to  operate 
vending  stands.  To  further  increase  oppor- 
tunities the  act  has  provided  for  additional 
financial  participation  in  state  agency  man- 
aged   and    supervised    small    business    enter- 


prises. The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, in  their  leadership  role,  have  worked 
toward  the  implementation  of  the  law 
through  development  of  suitable  policies, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  it  now  remains  to 
us  as  administrators  of  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  vending  stand  programs,  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities  in  carrying  forward  the 
programs  under  our  supervision. 

It  is  my  assignment  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  these  responsibilities 
which  we,  as  administrators  of  vending  stand 
programs,  have  to  the  various  agencies  and 
persons  to  whom  we  are  accountable,  to  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  Office  of  ^^ocational  Rehabilitation 

2.  Operators  of  stands 

3.  Supervisors  of  vending  stands 

4.  Management  of  buildings  where  stands 
are  located 

Many  of  these  responsibilities  are  over- 
lapping; many  are  to  more  than  one  of  the 
foregoing,  but  I  will  attempt  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  responsibilities  in  each  area  which 
can  be  pretty  definitely  identified  and  related. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
in  the  allotted  time  I  must  limit  myself  to 
some  of  the  more  obvious  responsibilities  and 
skip  over  very  lightly  or  touch  not  at  all, 
some  of  the  other  areas  which  are  no  less 
important  despite  their  lack  of  coverage.  Let's 
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Start  with  them  in  the  order  listed;  first  to 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Vending  stands  began  to  be  considered  a 
source  of  remunerative  employment  for  the 
blind  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In 
those  days,  little  emphasis  was  placed  on  in- 
dividual abilities  of  the  blind  operator  to  do 
an  effective  job.  An  opening  existed  and 
there  was  a  blind  man  who  needed  employ- 
ment. Some  succeeded — some  failed — some 
were  supervised  by  various  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies — some  were  simply  set  up  by  an 
agency  and  the  blind  man  was  left  to  sink  or 
swim.  Those  stand  programs  which  provided 
for  supervision,  for  the  most  part,  had  in- 
adequate staffs,  poorly  defined  standards,  and 
vending  stand  programs  on  this  continent  for 
the  first  three  decades  of  the  century  were  in 
general  pretty  unsatisfactory  to  the  operators, 
to  the  patrons  and  to  the  management  and 
owners  of  locations.  The  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  in  1936  provided  preference  to  the  blind 
in  Federal  Buildings  and  though  such  pref- 
erence was  not  readily  granted  by  all  federal 
agencies  (and  in  some  instances,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  sound  reasons),  it  did  open 
the  way  for  an  enlargement  of  opportunities 
throughout  the  states.  More  important  still, 
it  placed  the  responsibility  for  establishment 
of  uniform  standards  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions (within  broad  limit,  it  is  true)  in  a 
central  federal  agency  insofar  as  the  licensing 
of  vending  stands  in  federal  buildings  was 
concerned.  This  central  agency,  then  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  took  its  responsibilities 
seriously.  Over  the  period  of  years  between 
1936  and  1954,  certain  principles  and  precepts 
became  discernible  so  that  in  1954  when  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  was  amended,  these  prin- 
ciples and  philosophies  were  considered  in 
the  revisions  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
as  well  as  in  the  provision  which  dealt  with 
the  establishment  of  agency  supervised  and 
managed  small  business  enterprises.  Of  equal 
importance  during  this  18-year  period,  the 
blind  and  the  licensing  agencies  had  done 
such  a  much  improved  job  of  displaying  their 
vending  stand  potential  for  serving  the  needs 
of  the  employees  and  public  in  the  federal 
buildings,  that  Congress  included  the  much 
strengthened  preference  provision  in  the  Re- 
vised Randolph-Sheppard  Act  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  In  the  amendments  the 
responsibilities    of   State    Licensing   Agencies 


and  their  administrators,  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  in  turn 
OVR,  are  pretty  definitely  set  forth  in   the 
form  of  six  requirements  to  which  the  licens- 
ing agency  agrees.  Five  of  the  requirements 
are  quite  specific  as  they  relate  to  such  re- 
sponsibilities   as:    (1)    provision    of    vending 
stand  equipment;  (2)  accounting  for  the  use 
and   reasonableness   of   funds   which   are  set  : 
aside  for  the  various  purposes;   (3)  the  sub- 
mission of  reports;  (4)  the  issuance  of  requ- 
lations;  and  (5)  the  provision  of  opportuni- 
ties for  fair  hearings.  In  carrying  out  these 
five  requirements,  the  administrator  must  at  ' 
least  adhere  to   the  minimum  specifications, 
though  it  must  of  course  be  recognized  that 
our  responsibilities  in  the  areas  can  be  ex- 
panded and  developed  to  the  point  that  we 
can   make   an   extra   contribution   to   OVR's  i 
regulatory  and  supervisory  competence  on  a  1 
nationwide    basis.    However,    it   is    the   sixth  1 
requirement  (actually  the  first  mentioned  in  1 
the  act)  which  offers  a  challenge  to  adminis- 
trators of  licensing  agencies  to  discharge  this  ; 
responsibility  to   a   point  which  will  enable  : 
OVR  to  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  > 
obtain    the   maximum   potential   of   vending 
stand  programs  for  the  blind.  So  let's  review 
this  requirement.  I  quote  in  part  from  the 
Amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1936 
as  contained  in  Public  Law  565  of  1954: 

"A  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  or  other 
State  Agency  desiring  to  be  designated  as  the 
licensing  agency,  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  ' 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  agree  to  ■ 
cooperate  with  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act." 

What  is  the  most  significant  purpose  of  the  ' 
act?  Let's  quote  again: 

" — For  the  purpose  of  providing  blind  per- 
sons with  remunerative  employment,  enlarg- 
ing the  economic  opportunities  for  the  blind,  . 
and  stimulating  the  blind  to  greater  efforts 
in  striving  to  make  themselves  self-support- 
ina:,  etc. — " 

It  is  with  this  purpose  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, both  OVR  and  the  States  and  our 
success  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent,  on  the  degree  to  which 
we  as  administrators  of  vending  stand  pro- 
grams do  cooperate,  not  just  to  the  letter,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  the  law  with  the  Secretary  of 
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Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  OVR. 
Let's  consider  a  few  of  the  specific  areas  in 
which  we  can  best  and  most  profitably  co- 
operate in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose: 

(1)  Develop  progressive,  realistic,  forward- 
looking  policies  and  standards  in  surveying 
opportunities  which  will  enable  us  to  iden- 
tify and  utilize  vending  stand  locations  which 
will  be  sufficiently  income  producing  to  serve 
the  needs  of  blind  persons  seeking  placement. 

(2)  Engage  in  research  activities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  federal  and  state  funds  available,  with 
the  purpose  of  improving  standards  and 
methods  of  concession  stand  operation  and 
supervision. 

(3)  Adequately  use  diagnostic  and  training 
facilities  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  to 
select  and  train  qualified  blind  persons  who 
will  give  a  good  account  of  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  to  carry  on  this  type  of  activity. 

(4)  Develop  supervisory  and  management 
programs  which  will  not  only  assure  good 
operating  standards  but  will  include  in-service 
training  and  educational  programs  to  con- 
stantly enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  op- 
erators and  their  methods. 

(5)  Take  a  realistic  approach  in  planning. 
Let's  not  promise  more  than  we  can  deliver. 
Meet  the  needs  of  operator  and  the  public 
adequately  as  we  go  along.  Maintain  a  bal- 
ance between  number  of  qualified  operators, 
available  opportunities  and  available  monies. 
Let's  not  lose  sight  of  our  primary  objective 
— to  provide  remunerative  employment  to 
the  blind  with  an  efficient  economical  ex- 
penditure of  federal  and  state  funds.  Let's 
use  the  money  we  can  obtain,  both  state  and 
federal,  as  advantageously  as  possible.  The 
establishment  of  twenty  conventional  type 
stands  or  snack  bars  which  can  be  equipped 
at  an  average  cost  each  of  $4,000.,  which  will 
provide  employment  to  at  least  20  legally 
blind  operators  and  which  will  get  the  abili- 
ties of  the  blind  in  the  public  eye  in  20  dif- 
ferent locations,  seems  to  be  much  wiser  and 
more  practical  than  to  spend  the  same  total 
amount  of  money,  namely  $80,000  on  one  or 
two  large  expensive  cafeterias.  Each  expensive 
cafeteria  will  furnish  employment  to  not 
more  than  two  or  three  legally  blind  per- 
sons together  with  many  more  sighted  per- 
sons, with  all  the  accompanying  problems  in 
supervision,  management,  procurement  and 
financing.  At  the  same  time  this  kind  of  an 


operation  does  little  to  sell  the  abilities  of 
the  blind  to  a  large  segment  of  the  public. 
Let's  never  lose  sight  of:  (a)  The  economics 
of  carrying  out  our  function  (an  opportunity 
for  a  blind  man  at  low  cost),  (b)  The  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  employment  to  as  many 
qualified  blind  persons  as  possible,  and  (c) 
The  "show  window"  value  of  the  vending 
stand  program  in  getting  the  abilities  of  the 
blind  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

(6)  Finally,  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
share  the  results  of  our  experiences  and  re- 
search with  OVR  so  that  they  and  all  the 
states  may  benefit  from  pioneering  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  state  agencies  in 
the  various  areas  of  stand  operation. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  our  responsi- 
bilities to  OVR  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  program  that  is:  for  expanding  em- 
ployment opportunities,  for  sharing  the  re- 
sults of  our  efforts  to  promote  better  incomes 
for  the  operators  and  to  assure  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  use  of  both  state  and 
federal  dollars. 

Now — let's  take  a  look  at  our  responsibili- 
lies  to  the  operators  who  are  looking  to  us 
under  the  new  legislation  for  expanded  op- 
portunities, better  incomes,  better  equipment 
and  better  supervision. 

Many  agencies  are  (some  of  us  for  the  first 
time)  asking  the  operators  to  share  in  the 
various  program  costs  through  the  device  of 
set  aside  of  funds.  Consequently  I  think  that 
we,  as  administrators  of  vending  stand  pro- 
grams, should  see  that  the  operators  get  their 
money's  worth.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the 
money  they  set  aside  is  for  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  equipment,  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  management  services  or  assuring 
a  fair  minimum  return,  or  all  of  them.  We 
have  the  same  responsibility  for  wise  and 
proper,  well  planned  expenditures  of  this 
money  as  we  do  for  use  of  public  funds.  We 
should  apply  the  same  standards  and  make 
sure  that  every  dollar  is  economically  well 
spent  and  contributes  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designated.  I 
think  we  have  to  take  this  responsibility  most 
seriously  and  give  a  good  acount  of  our  stew- 
ardship to  the  operators  who  make  these 
contributions.  If  we  do  this,  I'm  sure  the 
operators  will  feel  that  payments  are  not  a 
burden  but  are  a  well-paying  investment  in 
their  individual  futures  and  in  the  future  of 
work  for  the  blind. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  a  responsibility  as 
administrators  in  licensing  agencies,  to  see 
that  needed  services  are  provided,  even  if  we 
decide  not  to  require  a  set  aside  of  funds  by 
the  operators.  The  stock  for  each  stand  should 
be  adequate  to  enable  the  operator  to  realize 
a  maximum  income  for  his  particular  loca- 
tion. The  equipment  and  fixtures  should  be 
attractive,  functional  and  adequate  to  permit 
a  realization  of  maximum  income  potential, 
and  show  off  the  merchandise  offered  for  sale 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  find  out  which  type  of  equipment 
best  meets  the  needs  of  blind  operators  and 
use  it  to  the  extent  that  funds  available  per- 
mit. 

Also  when  equipment  needs  replacement 
and  repair,  provision  should  be  made  for 
seeing  to  it  that  such  needs  are  promptly 
and  adequately  met.  No  workman  can  func- 
tion efficiently  and  profitably  with  poor,  out- 
moded or  worn-out  tools.  Neither  can  the 
vending  stand  operator  effectively  serve  his 
clientele  if  his  equipment  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  that  it  is  outdated,  inefficient  or 
inoperable.  Our  goal  should  not  only  be  to 
have  our  stands  modern,  attractive  and  func- 
tional when  they  are  established,  but  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  kept  in  a  condition  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

When  it  comes  to  assuring  a  fair  minimum 
return,  I  think  that  here  too,  we  have  a  real 
reponsibility.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  this  responsibility  should  be  dis- 
charged through  operating  a  program  which 
requires  the  good  paying  stands  to  provide  a 
subsidy  to  the  stands  producing  submarginal 
income.  I  don't  think  that  a  sound  vending 
stand  program  should  in  any  sense,  become 
a  "relief"  program.  I  think  that  the  way  we 
can  best  meet  this  responsibility  of  assuring 
a  fair  minimum  return  is  by  developing 
and  adopting  standards  to  produce  locations 
which  will  be  busy,  challenging,  and  will 
offer  reasonable  incomes  to  the  operators. 
The  locations  should  have  sufficient  potential 
for  growth  to  stimulate  the  operators  to  in- 
crease their  profits  through  the  application 
of  efficient,  personable  operating  techniques. 
The  stand  which  isn't  busy,  which  doesn't 
offer  incentive  to  the  operator,  and  which 
deteriorates  instead  of  growing,  serves  as  a 
very  poor  advertisement  to  the  public  of  the 
abilities  of  the  blind;   also  it  fails   to  show 


constructive  planning  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
sponsible agency. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  assure  the 
operators  the  opportunity  to  grow  within  the 
whole  rehabilitation  framework.  This  can  be 
achieved  through  a  realistic,  objective  and 
consistent  promotional  policy  within  the 
stand  program  itself  as  well  as  by  recognizing 
that  the  stand  operator  who  has  reached  the 
top  insofar  as  vending  stand  opportunities 
are  concerned,  need  not  feel  he  is  limited  to 
this  field.  He  should  be  encouraged,  if  indi- 
vidual circumstances  warrant  it,  to  move 
from  the  field  of  vending  stand  operation  to 
another  which  will  meet  his  needs  and  capa- 
bilities more  fully.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  close  coordination  with  the  overall 
vocational  rehabilitation  structure  which  rec- 
ognizes that  a  rehabilitation  is  finally  com- 
plete only  when  the  best  attainable  objective 
has  been  reached. 

Administration  has  the  additional  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  its  policies  in  regard  to 
wages,  hours,  vacation,  sickleave,  and  other 
personnel  considerations  up-to-date  and  func- 
tional. The  personnel  practices  of  adminis- 
trators of  vending  stand  programs  as  they  re- 
late to  operators  and  assistant  operators,  can 
contribute  much  to  the  morale  and  well- 
being  of  those  persons  so  employed.  Let's 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  blind  opera- 
tors and  assistant  operators  of  vending  stands 
need  the  same  kind  of  benefit  programs  to 
insure  security  for  them  and  for  members  of 
their  families  as  do  employees  engaged  in 
other  types  of  activities. 

Another  responsibility  I  feel  that  we,  as 
administrators,  have  to  operators  is  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they,  like  other  entre- 
preneurs, need  some  continued  stimulation/ 
and  training  in  up-to-date  methods  of  pur- 
chasing, merchandising,  and  record-keeping. 
All  business  today  is  in  a  fluid,  changing 
state,  and  stand  operators  need  to  be  kept 
up  to  the  minute  to  the  same  extent  as  do 
managers  of  chain  stores,  service  stations  and 
other  businesses  which  serve  the  direct  needs 
of  the  public.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  operators  to  get  not  only  good 
month-to-month  supervision  by  our  staff  per- 
sons, but  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
methods,  through  such  media  as  periodic 
regional  meetings  and  the  regular  distribu- 
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tion  of  appropriate  helpful  written  materials. 

I  would  just  like  to  cover  one  more  re- 
sponsibility to  the  operators,  and  this  one, 
I'm  sure,  some  of  us  are  not  carrying  out  to 
the  extent  that  we  should.  I  refer  to  our  re- 
sponsibility for  utilizing  the  operators  as  a 
resource  in  our  program  development  and 
planning.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
operators  in  New  York  State  (and  I'm  sure 
New  York  is  not  exceptional),  have  experi- 
ences, ideas  and  suggestions  which  would  be 
of  great  value  to  our  program  and  that  they 
would  be  very  willing  to  share  them  with  us. 
I  think  it  behooves  us  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  using  this  resource,  so  readily  avail- 
able, to  the  fullest. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  administration's 
responsibility  to  supervisors  in  our  vending 
stand  programs.  These  supervisors  are  the 
liaison  between  the  administration  of  the 
agency  and  the  public,  as  well  as  between 
the  administration  and  the  operators.  To  the 
extent  that  they  are  properly  qualified,  prop- 
erly trained  and  furnished  with  the  proper 
tools  with  which  to  work,  our  programs  will 
be  more  successful  in  meeting  the  goals  which 
we  have  established. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  recruit  persons  for  this  work  who  have  the 
proper  background,  training  and  experience. 
Time  limitation  won't  permit  me,  nor  am  I 
competent  as  a  personnel  technician  to  re- 
view and  recommend  minimum  qualifications 
for  vending  stand  supervisors,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  doing  our  op- 
erators, OVR,  our  programs  in  general  and 
the  supervisois  we  select,  an  injustice  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  that  this  job  is  one  which 
requires  some  competency  in  such  fields  as 
business  administration,  accounting,  counsel- 
ling and  public  relations.  So  let's  not  select 
just  anyone  to  do  this  job.  Let's  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  job  objectively  and  not  handi- 
cap our  supervisors  by  placing  them  in  jobs 
which  are  beyond  their  individual  abilities. 

Now  when  we  hire  properly  qualified  peo- 
ple for  these  positions,  we  can't  just  turn 
them  loose  and  expect  them  to  function. 
They  have  to  be  given  orientation  and  on- 
the-job  training  and  this  has  to  be  continued, 
through  an  in-service  training  program  which 
is  well  planned,  well  organized,  stimulating, 
and  which  really  meets  their  needs. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  as  adminis- 


trators we  need  to  give  our  supervisors  sound 
policies,  standards  and  procedures  which  pro- 
duce a  climate  in  which  they  can  work  com- 
fortably. These  need  to  be  broad  and  gen- 
eral enough  to  permit  the  supervisor  to  ex- 
ercise the  good  judgment  of  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  capable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  specific  so  that  he  will  have  some 
points  of  reference  to  enable  him  to  stay  on 
the  right  track  and  avoid  getting  out  on  the 
proverbial  limb.  Furthermore,  he  needs  to  be 
given  the  authority  and  the  administrative 
backing  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

In  discussing  operating  policies,  standards 
and  procedures  let's  not  forget  that  the  super- 
visor badly  needs  to  have  a  voice  in  their  prep- 
aration and  formulation.  I  think  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  it  is  much  easier  to  implement 
a  policy  with  which  one  is  familiar  and  for 
which  one  feels  a  personal  pride  of  author- 
ship. We  as  administrators,  perched  up  in 
our  "ivory  towers"  can  come  up  with  some 
pretty  fantastic,  impractical  ideas  and  if  we 
fail  to  call  on  the  field  people  who  are  closest 
to  the  problem,  our  folly  in  this  respect  may 
well  prove  to  be  our  undoing.  It  isn't  admin- 
istratively possible  to  use  all  the  suggestions 
of  our  field  staffs  but  if  they  know  that  their 
ideas  are  welcomed  and  given  serious  indi- 
vidual consideration,  their  whole  attitude  to- 
ward the  job  is  much  more  wholesome,  con- 
structive   and    enthusiastic. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  reference  these 
days  to  a  career  service.  I  am  sure  we  will 
agree  this  is  a  laudable  objective  in  any  or- 
ganization. Our  vending  stand  supervisors 
need  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  service.  There 
need  to  be  promotional  channels  provided 
which  will  encourage  the  right  kind  of  su- 
pervisors, not  only  to  enter  the  service  in  the 
first  instance,  but  to  put  forth  their  best  ef- 
forts to  move  on  to  better  jobs  within  the 
organization.  Providing  this  type  of  promo- 
tional opportunity  at  the  various  operational 
levels  is  not  an  easy  task  for  the  adminis- 
trator but  it  is  a  challenge  to  his  ingenuity 
which,  if  he  can  achieve  it.  will  pay  off  in  the 
form  of  a  staff  which  is  alert,  productive  and 
original.  Very  few  employees  in  the  competi- 
tive world  of  today  can  be  happy  or  do  a 
good  job  if  they  feel  they  are  on  a  dead-end 
street. 

Now  as  to  our  responsibilities  to  manage- 
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ment  of  buildings  where  stands  are  located: 
In  the  first  place,  our  policy  should  be  that 
negotiations  with  management  for  stand  lo- 
cations should  be  on  a  business-like  basis. 
We  have  a  service  to  sell,  a  good  service 
which  is  a  valuable  asset  to  management  and 
which  will  result,  if  we  do  our  job  well,  in 
serving  very  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
building  occupants.  We  need  not  resort  to 
emotionalism  or  be  apologetic.  We  can  sell 
our  programs  on  their  own  merits  and  our 
operators  on  their  proven,  demonstrated 
abilities.  Therefore,  let  us  not  oversell  but 
let  us  be  realistic,  frank  and  confident.  Let's 
make  a  business-like  arrangement  and  put  it 
in  writing  so  that  both  the  building  manage- 
ment and  the  licensing  agency  know  for  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  where  they  stand. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  management  is  not  going  to  be  let  down 
in  the  matter  of  appearance  of  the  stands, 
performance  of  the  operator  and  quality  and 
quantity  of  merchandise  offered  for  sale.  I'm 
sure  that  it  must  be  very  distressing  and  an- 
noying to  the  manager  of  a  neat  appearing, 
wellkept  building  to  have  a  vending  stand 
in  the  lobby  with  outmoded,  unattractive 
equipment,  or  even  to  have  a  well  equipped 
stand  which  is  untidy  or  disorderly.  If  there 
is  anything  more  distressing  to  management 
than  the  foregoing,  I  suspect  it  is  to  have 
an  operator  on  the  job  who  is  slovenly  and 
discourteous  or  who  is  irregular  in  his  hours. 
It  must  also  be  very  disconcerting  to  a  man- 
ager to  get  repeated  complaints  from  his  ten- 
ants about  poor  merchandise  purchased  at 
the  stand  or  the  consistent  inability  of  cus- 
tomers to  get  the  particular  items  desired. 
I  think  we,  as  administrators,  need  to  keep 
our  standards  pretty  high  in  all  these  areas 


and  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  see  that 
such  standards  are  adhered  to. 

Once  we  have  obtained  a  location,  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  management  other  than  to 
provide  good  operation,  good  equipment  and 
good  merchandise.  Let's  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  manager  of  a  building  hav- 
ing a  blind-operated  vending  stand,  feels  a 
certain  amount  of  proprietorship.  Even  when 
things  are  going  smoothly  he  likes  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  supervisor  and  he  may  often 
have  suggestions  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. He  may  also  be  our  best  source  of 
information  as  to  public  reaction  to  the 
stand.  People  complain  to  him  who  won't 
complain  to  the  blind  operator,  or  to  the 
supervisor.  He  will  also  wish  to  know  when 
changes  in  operators,  equipment  or  operating 
policies  are  being  planned.  He  is  one  of  our 
best  allies  in  selling  blind  vending  stand  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  to  other  building  man- 
agers and  it  should  be  a  matter  of  policy  that 
he  not  be  neglected. 

In  closing,  I  am  aware  that  these  responsi- 
bilities which  I've  been  discussing  are  far 
from  all-inclusive.  However,  I  hope  I've  hit 
on  some  of  the  more  important  ones  and 
highlighted  some  of  the  areas  to  which  we 
should  all  be  giving  careful  consideration  as 
administrators  of  vending  stand  programs.  If 
we  take  our  responsibilities  seriously  and 
never  lose  sight  of  these  goals,  I'm  sure  that 
through  cooperation,  teamwork  and  sharing 
of  ideas  at  every  turn,  future  programming 
will  make  vending  stand  work  for  the  blind 
an  activity  which  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  will  offer  more  and  better  op- 
portunities to  qualified  and  interested  blind 
persons. 


SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PIANO  SERVICE 

S.  B.  DURFEE,  Instructor 

Tuning  Department,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  piano  busi- 
ness is  still  a  thriving  industry.  It  has 
weathered  three  severe  storms  which  threat- 
ened to  undemiine  its  foundation.  These 
tempests  took  form  in  the  invention  of  the 
phonograph,  the  discovery  and  establishment 
of  the  radio,  and  now  our  homes  are  filled 


with  pictorial  entertainment  through  the  op- 
eration of  television.  By  means  of  the  phono- 
graph, we  are  given  recordings  of  famous 
artists.  Through  the  radio,  we  are  brought  in 
touch  with  fine  compositions  and  hear  many 
of  the  leading  orchestras.  Now,  through  tele- 
vision,  these  orchestras   and   their  respective 
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conductors  are  viewed  by  their  audiences  and 
probably  seen  in  more  detail  than  they  can 
be  in  the  average  concert  hall.  How  does  all 
this  affect  the  piano  business? 

At  first,  with  the  advent  of  these  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  people  sat  back  and 
took  things  easy.  The  novelty  of  having  enter- 
tainment handed  on  a  platter  without  mak- 
ing any  effort,  except  to  press  a  button  or 
turn  a  switch,  threatened  to  sap  the  very 
basis  of  our  education;  namely,  initiative  in 
thought  and  action,  and  in  self  expression. 
What  is  preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
anemic  state?  Mostly,  our  American  spirit  of 
competition.  Our  desire  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities with  our  pals.  If  Johnny  sees  Jimmy 
playing  or  singing  before  the  public,  he  is 
anxious  to  be  seen  and  heard  also.  The  main 
purpose  of  all  this  introduction  is  to  inform 
all  those  interested  in  teaching  the  blind  to 
earn  a  living,  that  there  is  still  ample  op- 
portunity for  a  well  qualified  piano  service 
man.  This  introduction  should  also  encourage 
music  teachers,  and  all  who  are  intending  to 
follow  the  musical  profession. 

There  are  several  reputed  schools  in  this 
country  where  men  may  study  and  become 
good  piano  tuners.  However,  they  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  train  men  who  are  without 
sight.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  want  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  field,  but  because  of 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  how  to  handle 
blind  people,  they  hesitate  to  undertake  the 
job.  What  about  the  facts  concerning  the 
training  of  these  lads?  Is  it  true  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  young  men  into  a  class  with 
the  seeing  might  hold  the  class  back?  Let's 
be  frank  about  this  question  and  answer — 
yes.  There  are  only  two  or  three  differences 
to  be  noted  in  teaching  the  blind,  but  they 
are  important  ones.  Piano  servicing  is  a  dif- 
ficult profession  to  learn,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  place  our  young  men  under  ad- 
ditional handicap. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  couple  of  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  student  with- 
out sight  who  enters  a  class  with  the  seeing. 
First,  they  would  have  considerable  work  with 
blackboards  and  drawings.  Second,  they  would 
need  a  great  deal  more  individual  attention. 
Those  who  teach  tuning  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  find  that  the  one-note  model  is  a  verit- 
able life  saver.  These  models  are  a  complete 
unit  of  one  note.  They  have  a  key,  capstan, 
sticker,    whippen — with    all    of    its    parts — a 


hammer  and  a  damper.  The  blind  student 
may  press  the  key  slowly,  and  with  the  other 
hand,  feel  the  operation  of  the  various  action 
parts,  as  they  perform  their  function.  The 
student  then  learns  to  disassemble  and  re- 
assemble the  parts  of  the  unit,  and  this  fa- 
cilitates his  handling  the  units  when  he  en- 
counters them  in  the  full  piano  action.  Here, 
where  notes  are  so  close  together,  he  cannot 
feel  many  of  the  inner  parts  which  often  need 
attention.  His  previous  training  with  the 
single  unit  enables  him  to  understand  what 
needs  to  be  done,  where  the  screws  are  to  be 
found,  and  how  to  correct  the  trouble. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  workers  for  the  blind,  that  in 
July  1955,  there  is  to  be  a  teacher-training 
course  held  in  Chicago,  for  those  who  desire 
to  teach  piano  technology  to  blind  people. 
Certainly  here  is  a  great  sign  of  progress 
that  well  deserves  our  backing  and  applause. 
This  course,  which  is  a  six  weeks  project, 
should   prove  most   beneficial. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  pu- 
pils to  study  this  type  of  profession.  Many 
teachers  have  arranged  aptitude  tests  to  help 
them  determine  if  prospective  students  should 
enter  this  field.  These  tests  should  never  be 
considered  infallible,  but  should  be  used  as 
guides.  Three  points  on  which  students 
should  qualify  are:  Hearing,  and  tonal  per- 
ception; mechanical  ability;  and  good  char- 
acter. To  test  the  student's  hearing,  explain 
to  him  the  trichord,  and  show  him  how  the 
three  strings  of  a  given  note  should  sound  in 
unison.  Have  the  student  listen  to  the  beats 
as  they  increase  or  decrease  in  speed.  See  if 
he  can  tell  whether  the  note  is  changing  for 
better  or  for  worse.  Have  him  listen  to  dif- 
ferent notes  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the  piano. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine  mechani- 
cal ability.  Tests  can  be  given  with  whittling 
and  sawing,  and  in  boring  holes  through  a 
block  of  wood  in  a  straight  line.  The  accuracy 
of  this  boring  can  be  noted  by  the  use  of  a 
square,  or  straight-edge,  and  a  good  system  of 
marking  established.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  mark  tests  for 
tonal  perception. 

An  applicant's  character  may  be  established 
liy  checking  his  school  record  for  behavior, 
his  conduct  in  the  class  room,  and  in  the  cot- 
tage or  dormitory.  We  should  never  underes- 
timate the  importance  of  good  appearance 
and  good  manners.  While  this  is  true  with  all 
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people,  it  is  especially  so  with  our  lads.  Let 
us   not   hesitate   to   stress   this   fact  to   them. 

What  about  the  question  of  selling  the  serv- 
ices of  these  young  men  after  they  are  trained 
and  ready  to  build  a  business?  What  are 
their  prospects  of  making  use  of  this  train- 
ing? The  piano  business,  though  a  lucrative 
profession,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  types 
of  business  to  establish.  Part  of  this  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  is  so  little 
educated  to  the  proper  care  of  the  piano.  An- 
other important  reason  is,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piano  Owner  have  had  so  many  varieties  of 
so-called  piano  tuners,  that  they  hardly  know 
who  is  telling  them  the  truth,  and  who  is 
misrepresenting  the  real  status  of  their  instru- 
ment. Therefore,  in  this  field,  the  business 
grows  best  through  what  we  call  personal 
voluntary  advertising.  Mrs.  Jones  is  much 
pleased  with  the  work  done  on  her  piano  by 
Mr.  Greene.  She  tells  Mrs.  Smith  that  her 
piano  has  never  sounded  so  well  before.  Or 
from  another  angle,  Mrs.  Smith  sits  down  and 
plays  on  Mrs.  Jones'  piano.  With  great  glee 
she  inquires,  "Who  takes  care  of  your  piano?" 
This  is  the  way  the  business  giows  best,  and 
certainly  this  method  requires  that  the  tuner- 
technician  delivers  the  goods. 

What  about  the  young  lad  starting  out? 
Even  though  he  is  well  qualified,  he  must 
eat  while  this  slow  process  is  at  work.  For 
him,  three  methods  of  advertising  may  be 
helpful.  To  obtain  the  best  results  from  these 
methods,  all  three  should  be  used  together. 
However,  if  used  separately,  I  believe  they 
would  appear  in  this  order  of  importance. 
First:  Direct  mail.  Select  a  mailing  list  from 
your  local  directory,  or  perhaps  attend  a 
concert,  and  you  may  find  a  list  of  prominent 
musical  people  on  the  program.  Second:  Run 
an  ad  in  your  business  telephone  book.  This 
is  nearly  as  fruitful  as  the  source  first  men- 
tioned. Third:  Carry  an  ad  in  your  local 
newspaper.  This  third  form  is  most  helpful  in 
small  towns  where  your  ad  is  not  so  likely 
to  get  lost  in  the  paper.  However,  in  large 
cities  where  it  may  not  be  so  readily  seen, 
it  does  help  greatly  when  used  with  either  of 
the  other  two  forms. 

The  Perkins  Institutional  Tuning  Depart- 
ment maintains  an  operating  service  depart- 
ment outside,  which  employs  three  or  four 
graduates.  For  many  years  they  have  held  the 
contract  for  the  tuning  of  all  the  pianos  in 
the  Boston   Public  School  system.  The  con- 


tract was  secured  about  the  year  1870,  and 
was  taken  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  purpose 
at  that  time  was  to  get  the  public  interested 
in  our  tuners,  and  to  let  them  know  how 
blind  people  did  the  work.  Lengthy  articles 
containing  advertising  could  never  accomplish 
what  our  contract  did  for  blind  tuners.  The 
public  was  told  very  little  about  this  service, 
but  both  children  and  parents  saw  our  tuners 
entering  and  leaving  school  buildings,  and 
still  more  important,  the  young  men  were 
seen  working  on  the  school  pianos.  This  out- 
side tuning  department  necessitates  some  ex- 
tra work,  but  it  has  surely  proved  well  worth 
while. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  here  that  our 
young  men  should  join  a  lodge,  or  some 
sort  of  social  organization.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  get  acquainted  and  may  help  to  quiet 
the  fears  and  doubts  held  by  many  concerning 
blind  people. 

This  idea  of  organization  opens  up  another 
sign  of  progress.  Namely:  The  formation  of 
tuners,  in  organizations  which  are  designed 
to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  ethics,  to 
enable  piano  service  men  to  get  acquainted 
with  their  co-workers,  and  give  opportunity 
for  an  interchange  of  ideas.  Today  we  have 
two  leading  organizations  of  this  type.  1 :  The 
American  Society  of  Piano  Technicians,  2: 
The  National  Association  of  Piano  Tuners. 
The  state  of  Illinois  has  an  association  known 
as  "The  Piano  Technicians  of  Illinois."  I 
am  especially  happy  to  mention  this  because 
most  of  its  members  are  blind  tuners.  They 
have  done  much  good  for  our  cause  and  well 
deserve  our  highest  commendation. 

By  far  the  most  important  achievement  is 
the  establishment  and  publishing  of  the 
Braille  Piano  Technician.  This  magazine  is 
truly  a  well-spring  of  life  to  those  who  are 
laboring  in  the  field  without  sight.  In  June 
1950,  the  PTI  held  a  conference  of  blind 
tuners  and  instructors  from  all  over  the 
country.  This  meeting  was  so  successful  that 
it  has  been  repeated  every  year  since  then. 
It  looks  as  if  this  year  would  produce  the 
biggest  and  best  of  all.  One  of  the  important 
features  of  the  conferences  is  the  opportunity 
to  examine  many  special  appliances  for  blind 
tuners.  These  tools  are  designed  to  aid  in  re- 
pairing and  regulating,  and  are  extremely 
helpful  in  turning  out  accurate  work.  Some 
of  these  articles  have  been  found  helpful  to 
tuner- technicians  who  have  perfect  sight. 
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Now  that  the  wheels  of  progress  are  mov- 
ing along  in  this  field  of  piano  service,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  keep  this  ball  rolling.  To  do 
this  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  those  devoted  people  who  have 
so  ably  pioneered  this  work.  I  would  like  to 
mention  here  two  who  were  outstanding  in 
this  field.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fowler,  who  for  many 
years  was  instructor  of  timing  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution. He  has  passed  on,  but  the  good  he 
achieved  will  live  on  for  many  years.  The 
other  gentlemen,  who  is  still  very  much  with 


us,  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  Menke.  For  forty  years 
he  was  instructor  of  tuning  at  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Center  for  the  Blind.  Last  year  he 
retired  from  that  position,  and  is  now  more 
active  than  ever,  editing  the  Braille  Piano 
technician,  and  helping  his  fellow  men. 

No  douljt  many  of  us  can  do  much  more  to 
promote  activity  in  this  field.  Many  of  our 
qualified  blind  tuners  have  ideas  and  experi- 
ences which  should  be  sent  into  the  Braille 
Piano  Technician.  Here  is  a  practical  way  for 
us  all  to  aid.  Come  on,  let's  try  it. 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE  BLIND  ORGANIST 

*  HERBERT  C.  TRENEER,  Chairman 

Advisory  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


When  I  prepared  this  paper,  I  purposely 
omitted  quoting  statistics  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  blind  organists  who  fill  church  posi- 
tions in  western  countries,  the  average  salary 
they  receive,  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  other  factual  information  of  a  similar 
nature.  It  is  widely  known  that  many  blind 
organists  have  held  church  appointments  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  time;  and  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  able  to  obviate 
the  special  difficulties  with  which  they  are 
confronted  because  of  their  visual  handicap. 
My  main  objective  with  respect  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  paper  is  to  outline  the  various 
steps  which  in  my  opinion  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  chosen  career. 

In  order  to  secure  an  adequate  technical 
foimdation  which  is  required  in  advanced 
organ  playing,  but  which  is  difficult  to  obtain 
on  the  organ,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  aspiring  organist  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  piano  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  In  addition  as  the  major  portion  of 
the  organist's  income  will  in  most  instances 
be  earned  through  the  giving  of  music  les- 
sons, and  as  the  majority  of  his  pupils  will 
doubtless  decide  to  study  the  piano,  it  is  es- 
sential that  he  secure  a  diploma  or  degree 
in  piano  from  an  accredited  music  college  or 
conservatory  so  as  to  ensure  that  his  creden- 
tials are  on  a  par,  or  preferably  on  a  higher 
level  than  those  of  his  sighted  competitors. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  organists 
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direct  their  own  choirs,  and  that  the  majority 
of  our  churches  do  not  employ  paid  soloists 
it  will  entail  a  knowledge  of  chorus  and  in- 
dividual voice  tuition.  It  will  consequently 
demand  that  the  prospective  organist  should 
pursue  a  course  in  singing,  even  though  his 
natural  voice  may  be  of  such  a  superficial 
calibre  as  to  preclude  his  being  accepted  as 
a  solo  performer.  Another  requirement  is  a 
course  in  pedagogy,  as  I  am  certain  that  we 
are  all  agreed  that  in  order  to  teach  success- 
fully we  must  possess  the  ability  to  cause 
our  students  to  know  what  we  already  know 
ourselves. 

We  frequently  hear  the  statement  that  or- 
ganists are  born  and  not  made.  The  blind 
organist  and  music  teacher  must  possess  suf- 
ficient natural  or  acquired  ability  to  detect 
mistakes  through  the  medium  of  his  sense  of 
hearing.  He  must  also  possess  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  that  godgiven  gift  which  we  term 
an  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful, which  will  enable  the  organist  to  utilize 
the  various  stops  of  his  instrument  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  will  secure  the  appropriate 
tonal  quality,  which  will  also  be  determined 
by  the  character  and  style  of  the  composition 
he  is  performing.  Fortified  by  these  essential 
requirements  he  is  now  ready  to  begin  the 
study  of  his  chosen  instrument,  the  organ.  His 
course  of  organ  study  should  also  result  in 
the  securing  of  a  diploma  or  degree  from  a 
recognized  music  college  or  convervatory. 
These  degrees  will  inevitably  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  theoretical  subjects  which  are  an 
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essential  part  of  every  professional  musician's 
training. 

During  at  least  the  latter  part  of  his  course 
the  organ  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
join  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  a 
sighted  choir.  He  should  also  whenever  prac- 
ticable be  permitted  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
professional  church  organists,  as  these  addi- 
tional activities  will  assist  him  to  acquire 
valuable  experience  which  will  be  an  asset 
when  he  embarks  upon  his  chosen  career. 

The  repertoire  of  the  average  blind  or- 
ganist will  doubtless  be  limited  when  he  de- 
cides to  secure  a  church  appointment,  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  he  must  memorize 
his  various  organ  and  choir  numbers.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that  at  least  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  he  should  be  content  to  secure 
a  small  church,  preferably  in  a  town  or  city 
of  moderate  size,  where  the  musical  require- 
ments of  the  church  with  which  he  is  iden- 
tified will  not  be  too  complex  or  exacting, 
thereby  avoiding  an  undue  strain  on  his 
powers  of  memory.  Such  a  course  of  action 
will  also  permit  him  to  secure  a  lucrative 
class  of  students,  firstly,  because  due  to  the 
small  size  of  the  community  his  church  affilia- 
tion will  cause  him  to  function  in  local  music 
circles  as  an  important  personage,  and  sec- 
ondly the  competition  from  his  fellow  teach- 
ers will  be  less  keen  than  would  be  the  case 
in  a  larger  community.  In  passing,  it  is  the 
general  procedure  for  the  better  teachers  to 
invariably  gravitate  to  the  larger  centres,  or 
at  least  the  majority  of  them. 

The  method  that  I  have  personally  pur- 
sued in  order  to  secure  a  church  appointment 
is  to  consult  the  advertising  columns  of 
church  papers,  and  newspapers  which  have  a 
large  circulation.  Other  mediums  are  the  bul- 
letin boards  of  at  least  some  of  our  music 
conservatories  and  the  bulletins  of  the  Ca- 
nadian College  of  organists  and  probably  the 
American  Guild  of  organists  which  announce 
church  positions  that  become  vacant  from 
time  to  time. 

When  I  apply  for  a  church  position  I  do 
not  mention  the  fact  that  I  am  blind.  Con- 
sequently if  I  am  invited  to  play  for  a  trial 
Sunday,  the  congregation  does  not  discover 
this  fact  until  I  arrive.  If  however  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great  to  pennit  of  a  trial  Sunday, 
and  if  I  am  accepted  on  the  strength  of  my 
credentials  and  testimonials,  I  invariably  re- 


ply stating  that  I  am  blind:  but  that  despite 
this  handicap  I  shall  continue  to  render  them 
the  service  on  the  same  level  as  that  rendered 
to  the  congregations  whom  I  have  served  in 
the  past,  and  inviting  them  to  study  again 
the  testimonials  covering  my  past  record. 

In  1949  when  I  replied  to  advertisements  of 
cliurch  appointments,  I  was  accepted  by  two 
congregations  one  of  which  was  at  Frederick- 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  at  Ken- 
ora,  Ontario.  Due  to  the  considerable  dis- 
tance in  each  instance,  I  replied  informing 
both  congregations  of  my  handicap.  On  Au- 
gust the  1st  I  received  wires  from  both 
churches.  The  Frederickton  church  decided 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  employ  a  blind  or- 
ganist. The  Kenora  congregation  decided  to 
permit  their  acceptance  to  stand  despite  my 
handicap.  I  am  therefore  at  the  present  time 
continuing  to  serve  the  Kenora  congregation. 
The  salary  offered  by  each  congregation  was 
identical  in  both  instances:  but  the  tuition 
fee  received  by  the  average  music  teacher  was 
fifty  cents  higher  in  Kenora  than  that  paid 
in  Frederickton. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  I  believe  may  assist 
materially  in  breaking  down  the  prejudice 
which  precludes  blind  organists  securing  em- 
ployment by  arranging  for  blind  organists 
who  hold  church  positions  to  appear  at 
church  conferences  of  ministers  and  laymen 
to  explain  the  methods  through  which  they 
are  able  to  function  satisfactorily  despite  their 
handicap:  and  to  invite  those  attending  the 
conference  to  ask  questions,  in  order  that  any 
doubts  that  they  may  harbor  may  be  dis- 
pelled. 

At  the  present  time  in  many  areas  there  is 
a  definite  shortage  in  the  supply  of  compe- 
tent organists.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  the  fact  that  many  professional  musi- 
cians are  identifying  themselves  with  the 
music  departments  of  our  public  and  secr 
ondary  schools  because  they  may,  by  so  do- 
ing, command  salaries  that  are  far  in  excess 
of  those  paid  by  the  average  congregation.  I 
am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  because  of 
this  shortage  the  blind  organist  who  possesses 
the  necessary  training,  a  personality  that  en- 
sures satisfactory  public  relations,  and  the 
essential  initiative  will  eventually  secure  a 
satisfactory  church  appointment  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  many  who  have  held  and 
others  who  are  filling  similar  positions. 
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LIFE  ENLIGHTENED  THROUGH  MUSIC 

*  DR.  PAUL  DOYON 
Montreal,  Quebec 


Very  early  in  life,  with  the  conscious  awak- 
ening of  my  sensibility,  music  gradually  re- 
placed for  me  the  natural  light  of  which  I 
was  accidentally  deprived.  Music  has  always 
remained  for  me  a  splendour,  an  unalterable 
joy  and  a  true  passion.  As  far  back  as  my 
memory  permits  me  to  go,  I  discover  within 
myself  an  innate  sense  of  rhythm  and  of  har- 
mony which,  although  I  do  not  fully  explain, 
account  for  this  taste  and  this  search  for 
music  which  I  manifested  in  my  earliest 
childhood. 

One  day,  when  my  sister  had  been  given 
her  piano  lesson  at  home,  I  asked  the  pro- 
fessor to  play  me  a  piece.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  listening  attentively  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den one  note  just  made  me  jump.  Immedi- 
ately I  asked  her  why  she  had  played  that 
note.  The  professor  answered  that  indeed 
she  had  made  a  mistake  and  seemed  amazed 
that  a  three  year  old  had  detected  her  error 
so  quickly.  Already  at  that  age,  music  for 
me  was  a  happiness,  a  recompense  and  a 
means  through  which  I  could  gain  sympathy 
and  friendship.  If  anyone  would  ask  me  to 
play  the  piano  I  would  first  ask  "do  you  love 
me"?  and  to  the  answer  which  you  can  easily 
guess,  I  would  add:  "if  you  love  me  kiss  me 
and  then  I  shall  play  everything  that  you 
wish."  Naturally  I  do  not  recall  exactly  at 
what  moment  of  my  life  I  gave  up  this  naive 
practice. 

I  remember  my  first  public  appearance  was 
at  the  age  of  four  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Sainte-Anne  de  Beaupr^.  We  were  on  the 
boat  and  the  pilgrims  began  to  sing  hymns. 
Immediately  I  asked  permission  to  accompany 
them  and  this  being  granted,  you  can  imag- 
ine my  joy  when  I  sat  at  the  piano  to  impro- 
vise an  accompaniment  for  such  a  large 
crowd. 

Before  entering  school,  I  already  had  per- 
fect pitch,  with  something  more,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  keyboard  which  was  almost  in- 
stinctive, thereby  enabling  me  to  play  in  all 
keys.  At  the  Nazareth  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  I  remained  for  fifteen  years,  I  had  the 
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opportunity  of  perfecting  this  natural  talent 
and  this  real  passion  for  music.  During  the 
course  of  my  elementary  and  secondary  stud- 
ies, simultaneously,  I  was  taught  singing, 
piano,  organ  and  violin,  but  even  then  I  pre- 
ferred the  organ  and  the  piano.  My  com- 
panions remember,  from  my  earliest  days  at 
school,  I  would  give  the  note  to  whoever 
wanted  to  sing;  if  another  wanted  to  be  ac- 
companied, I  would  sit  at  the  piano  and  play 
the  key  most  suited  to  his  voice;  should  some- 
one wish  to  test  my  ear,  he  would  play  chords 
of  all  kinds,  and  I  could  name  all  the  notes. 

I  still  recollect  the  emotion  I  felt  in  hear- 
ing a  church  organ  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
spellbound;  the  variety  of  tones,  the  length  of 
sounds,  the  magic  effects  of  softness  and  of 
strength  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  play  this 
mysterious  instrument.  I  cannot  explain  my 
feeling  of  intense  joy,  when,  for  the  first  time, 
I  held  the  instrument  under  my  fingers.  I 
had  but  one  desire,  that  of  becoming  a  great 
artist  and  in  my  darkness  this  ideal  lias  never 
ceased  to  be  my  light. 

My  desires  were  fully  gratified  when  I  be- 
came organist  at  the  church  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Graces  in  Montreal,  a  post  which  I  still 
occupy.  In  order  to  keep  this  post,  I  refused 
other  offers  much  more  alluring  because  I 
am  convinced  that  my  life  would  have  lacked 
an  element  of  culture  and  joy  if,  every  week 
and  even  more  often,  I  did  not  find  myself 
in  an  atmosphere  wherein  I  could  become 
imbued  with  an  intense  spiritual  light.  This 
instrument  responded  to  my  need  through  its 
power  and  its  gentleness;  its  complexity  and 
its  completeness.  It  is  always  with  great  emo- 
tion that  I  play  the  organ  in  church.  No  mat- 
ter how  large  the  assistance  at  the  Divine 
Office,  I  have  but  one  thought  in  mind,  that 
of  putting  into  my  music  the  aspect  of  wor- 
ship which  I  feel  and  to  impart  this  same 
feeling  to  the  people  who  are  there. 

In  1925,  I  won  the  Quebec  Government's 
coveted  "Prix  d'Europe"  which  enabled  me 
to  spend  three  years  in  Paris  with  some  of  the 
greatest  musical  masters:  Alfred  Cortot  for 
the  piano;  Louis  Vierne  for  the  organ,  com- 
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position  and  improvisation;  Nadia  Boulanger 
for  harmony  and  counterpoint;  then  Charles 
Panzera  and  Raymond  Gilles  for  singing;  and 
if  later  I  discontinued  singing  as  a  career, 
it  is  because  one  must  learn  to  limit  one- 
self in  extent  to  impiove  in  depth. 

During  this  first  sojourn  in  Paris,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  play  the  organ  regularly 
at  the  church  of  St.  Lambert  de  Vaugirard, 
and  during  the  holidays,  at  the  church  in 
Bauge.  I  spent  my  leisure  in  following  and 
enjoying  the  concerts  given  by  the  great  art- 
ists; when  I  attended  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Concerts  Lamoureux  with  the  eminent  con- 
ductor Paul  Paray,  I  dreamed  of  playing  un- 
der his  direction.  After  many  years,  this 
dream  will  come  true  when  I  play  the  "Con- 
certo in  A  major  by  Mozart"  and  the  "Fan- 
taisie  by  Marcel  Dupre"  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  conducted  by  Paul  Paray,  on 
March  21,  1957. 

I  returned  to  Paris  in  1929  and  again  in 
1935,  this  time  M'ith  my  young  wife,  herself 
a  musician  who  admirably  seconds  me  in  my 
work.  I  continued  my  studies  with  the  same 
teachers  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  found 
myself  belonging  to  this  group  of  great  con- 
temporary musicians,  rather  as  a  friend  than 
a  disciple.  During  these  last  sojourns,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  really  entering  the  minds 
of  a  Parisian  audience.  These  Parisians  are 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  people  to  please; 
their  reactions  are  quick  and  spontaneous 
and  they  instill  in  the  one  who  plays,  a  con- 
fidence and  a  reward  that  are  incomparable. 
I  learned  to  communicate  with  them,  to  in- 
terpret even  their  silence,  which  for  me  is 
more  eloquent  than  words  as  a  manifestation 
of  an  emotion;  through  it  I  am  able  to  im- 
part with  more  intensity  and  fidelity  the 
various  moods  of  the  soul,  expressed  by  a 
musical  work 

In  New  York,  I  spent  several  winters  study- 
ing interpretation  under  the  illustrious 
Polish  teacher  Sigismond  Stojowski.  Already 
for  some  time,  I  was  giving  concerts,  even  vio- 
lin concerts  until  the  age  of  nineteen;  after 
my  studies,  I  finally  consecrated  myself  to  the 
organ  as  church  organist  and  to  the  piano 
and  organ   as  concert  artist. 

Aside  from  playing  for  the  general  public 
I  have  also  played  for  young  people.  For 
them,  a  piano  concert  of  more  than  two  hours 
is  a  real  challenge.  Many  times  I  accepted 
the  challenge  with  all  its  consequences:  joys 


and  obligations.  A  concert  artist  must  under- 
stand young  people,  adapt  his  program  to 
their  knowledge  and  their  age,  stay  natural 
with  them,  and  gain  their  sympathy  less  by 
technical  acrobatics  than  by  the  sincerity  of 
performance.  But  then  he  is  magnificently 
rewarded  by  an  enthusiasm  as  spontaneous 
as  it  is  sincere.  The  experience  of  a  young 
audience  revealed  me  their  particular  prefer- 
ances:  Mozart,  Bach,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Ravel, 
Debussy.  .  .  .  The  symetrical  order,  the  purity 
of  line,  the  spark  of  romanticism  correspond 
to  certain  charactiristics  of  the  youth,  which 
I  myself  have  retained.  Through  music  I  have 
remained  close  to  young  people  by  simplicity 
of  soul,  keenness  of  intelligence,  sincerity  of 
sentiment  and  a  romantic  element  which  sat- 
isfies so  well,  the  needs  of  imagination. 

With  an  audience  composed  of  adults,  one 
is  quite  free  to  cover  the  various  epochs  and 
the  various  styles  that  the  world  of  music 
has  to  offer;  yet,  one  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  musical  traditions  of  the  region, 
the  degree  of  culture  and  the  wishes  of  the 
impresario.  Throughout  my  travels  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the 
soul  contact  with  other  music  lovers,  shed- 
ding an  interior  light  through  their  com- 
munion with  the  sentiment  I  expressed  in  my 
music,  proved  to  be  a  source  of  exhilaration 
and  enrichment  with  every  new  experience. 
A  concert  tour  affords  many  occasions  to  cre- 
ate new  friendship  not  only  with  other  musi- 
cians and  organizers,  but  also  with  individual 
members  of  the  audience.  Frequently,  after  a 
performance,  people  come  backstage  or  write 
me  letters.  In  a  few  words,  they  reveal  how 
they  have  found  new  courage,  captured  a 
new  faith  or  have  suddenly  discovered  an 
ideal.  Often  too  within  this  small  circle  a  life- 
long friendship  is  born.  A  true  friendship  for 
the  blind  is  one  of  those  unalterable  joys. 

I  have  been  often  asked  how  a  blind  musi- 
cian can  master  his  technique  and  at  the  same 
time  interpret  the  sentiment  of  a  composer 
with  sincerity  and  fidelity.  To-day  cinema 
and  television  can  explain,  at  least  one  phase 
of  the  preparatory  work  involved.  A  docu- 
mentary film,  which  toured  Canada  in  the 
autumn  of  1950,  shows  me  at  work:  I  am 
studying  the  "Polonaise  Militaire"  of  Chopin 
written  in  Braille.  I  am  practising  with  the 
one  hand  while  reading  with  the  other  pro- 
gressing gradually  from  phrase  to  phrase, 
movement   to  movement.  The  process  of  as- 
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sembling  and  memorizing  being  concluded, 
the  public  sees  and  hears  me  play  the  "Polo- 
naise" on  the  piano  and  on  the  organ.  All 
who  have  seen  this  picture  were  able  to  re- 
alize the  amount  of  patient  and  minute  work 
that  must  impose  itself  on  a  blind  musician. 

And  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  preparation. 
The  blind  musician  does  the  same  work  as  the 
one  who  sees.  He  too  must  be  documented  so 
as  to  place  the  author  and  his  work  and  to 
understand  his  style,  his  aim  and  his  senti- 
ment. He  must  also  know  the  various  inter- 
pretations given  to  the  work  by  pianists  or 
organists  of  fame,  by  means  of  conferences, 
write-ups  and  recordings.  Then  he  analyses 
the  work  and  studies  it  in  the  way  I  have 
already  described,  each  phrase  and  each 
movement  separately  then  as  a  whole.  All  this 
is  a  work  of  technique  and  memorization.  The 
capacity  of  memorizing  is  what  strikes  the 
public  most.  To  learn  an  entire  work  by 
heart,  what  a  featl  But  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion and  the  logical  sequence  of  themes  are 
memory  aids  which,  when  put  into  practice 
with  application  give  quickly  enough  an  ab- 
solute mastery.  If  the  public  places  too  much 
importance  on  virtuosity,  the  result  may  be  a 
purely  technical  effect  without  any  commu- 
nication of  the  personality  of  the  pianist. 

It  is  during  the  analysis  of  a  work  that  the 
personality  of  a  musician  begins  to  take 
shape.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  technique 
because  its  importance  is  rather  secondary, 
even  though  the  public  imagines  that  for 
the  blind  the  positions  of  the  notes  on  the 
keyboard  must  be  considered  the  principal 
obstacle  to  be  surmounted.  It  is  about  inter- 
pretation I  wish  to  speak  or  rather  about  the 
fidelity  to  the  work  and  the  intention  of  the 
author  which  must  be  kept. 

There  is  at  times  a  divergence  between  cer- 
tain recorded  performances,  certain  criticisms 
or  appreciations  of  a  work  and  the  personality 
of  the  artist  who  feels  and  understands  the 
work  in  his  own  way.  Without  lacking  sin- 
cerity it  is  with  his  personality  that  the  art- 
ist communicates  with  his  audience.  For  a 
musician,  the  study  of  his  own  personality 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  generally  the 
longest  and  the  most  difficult  one.  This  study 
is  pursued  not  only  by  the  frequent  hearings 
of  the  great  masters  but  by  a  profound  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. It  is  therefore  important  for  the  blind, 
as  well  as  those  who  see,  to  cultivate  their 


personality  and  it  is  urgent  that  Institutions 
for  the  blind  procure,  for  youth  especially, 
every  occasion  and  means  to  cultivate  their 
personality. 

When  I  am  about  to  give  a  concert  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say  which  of  these  two 
thoughts  is  uppermost  in  my  mind:  my 
audience  or  my  performance.  I  always  ap- 
prehend a  new  audience.  I  ask  myself  a  thous- 
and questions:  "What  will  be  their  reaction"? 
"Will  there  be  communion  of  spirit  between 
them  and  myself"?  et  cetera.  When  I  feel  that 
I  have  won  my  audience,  I  am  delighted  to 
act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  great 
composers  and  a  public  desirous  of  knowing 
the  message  which  I  bring  them.  And  when 
this  communion  is  achieved,  I  forget  all  that 
is  not  music.  I  live  in  a  world  other  than 
this  material  one  ...  all  is  harmony,  serene 
joy,  light,  beauty.  This  atmosphere  is  so 
unique  and  profound  that  I  do  not  find  the 
words  to  describe  it. 

Music  has  procured  me  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  of  my  life,  particularly  because  it  has 
permitted  me  to  sow  the  seeds  of  joy  in  the 
hearts  of  others.  May  I  ask  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  programs  of  study  to  keep  in  mind 
that  music  for  the  blind  is  an  interior  light 
and  a  spiritual  one  too.  It  is  a  means  through 
which  he  may  express  his  extreme  sensibility 
and  for  this  reason  we  must  encourage  the 
young  to  study  music.  What  I  have  done, 
no  doubt,  others  can  do  if  they  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  support:  they  too  can  suc- 
ceed in  a  musical  career.  It  is  a  hard  task  but 
the  compensations  are  immeasurable,  espe- 
cially for  the  blind. 

Some  events  in  particular  have  contributed 
much  to  enlighten  my  life.  In  1950,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  awarded  the  "Christian  Cul- 
ture Medal"  which  is  bestowed  annually  on 
"some  outstanding  lay  exponent  of  Christian 
ideals."  The  recipients  of  the  "Award"  have 
come  from  many  fields  of  endeavor  but 
marked  by  a  singleness  of  purpose.  Each  is 
noted  for  efforts  to  preserve  the  Christian 
ideal  in  his  life  and  work.  The  medallists  of 
the  past  years  have  been  author  Sigrid  Und- 
set,  philosopher  Jacques  Maritain,  journalist 
Richard  Pattee,  Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO, 
publisher  Frank  J.  Sheed,  Industralist  Henry 
Ford  II,  scientist  Dr.  George  S.  Sperti,  scholar 
Etienne  Gilson,  composer  Dr.  Arnold  M.  Wal- 
ter, scholar  Christopher  Dawson,  scholar 
John     C.     H.     Wu,    writer    Charles     Malik, 
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sculjator  I.  Mestrovich,  writer  Dr.  F.  W.  Foer- 
ster,  humanist  Hon.  Paul  Martin. 

This  year,  the  Doctorate  of  Music  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  University  of  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  great  honour  for  me  and  en- 
courages me  to  pursue  my  task  with  even 
greater  joy  in  the  vast  fields  of  music — both  . 
religious  and  profane. 

In  1952,  I  was  delegated  by  the  Quebec 
Government  to  attend  the  centenary  celebra- 
tion of  Louis  Braille  as  representative  of  the 
blind  of  my  country.  At  the  Sorbonne,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Helen  Keller  who  is 
for  all  of  us  a  magnificent  example  of  courage 
in  her  conquering  faith;  I  also  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  members  of  Louis  Braille's 
family  with  whom  we  eventually  became  close 
friends.  It  was  for  me  a  great  honor  and  a 
reward  to  represent  my  blind  fellowmen  at 
the    diverse     and    grandiose    manifestations 


which  took  place  in  France,  and  above  all 
to  participate  as  pianist  in  a  gala  perform- 
ance given  in  Paris  on  that  occasion.  I  re- 
tained, as  a  source  of  meditation,  those  en- 
couraging words  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Feltin:  "I  appeal  to  those  who  belong  to  the 
world  of  the  blind,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
magnificent  role  that  they  have  to  play  in  the 
Church,  by  inviting  the  masses,  too  often 
disturbed  and  frivolous,  to  turn  away  from 
the  corruptible  and  passing  things  of  the 
world  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  deeper  and  the 
higher;  the  eternal  light — God." 

Before  concluding,  I  must  recall  the  mo- 
ments of  intense  emotion  I  had  in  audience 
with  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII,  who  per- 
sonally encouraged  me  to  continue  giving 
joy  to  the  world  through  my  music  and  wish- 
ing me  continuous  success  in  my  career.  All 
my  life  has  been  enlighfed  my  music. 


RECREATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  ACROSS  CANADA 

*  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Director  of  Recreation 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Vancouver  9,  B.  C. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Fuller 
Hale,  Recreation  Committee  Chairman,  this 
paper  has  been  prepared  to  provide  this 
AAWB  Convention  with  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive outline  of  the  many  and  varied  recrea- 
tional activities  made  available  to  the  Blind 
persons  of  Canada  by,  or  through  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  No 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  all  important 
philosophical  and  psychological  aspects,  since 
these  were  extensively  covered  in  my  previ- 
ous paper,  "The  Philosophy  of  Recreation  for 
the  Blind,"  presented  at  the  AAWB  Conven- 
tion in  Houston  in  1954. 

The  information  contained  in  this  paper 
was  accumulated  by  means  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  C.N.I. B.  offices  from  coast  to  coast, 
representing  approximately  twenty-five  re- 
gions. The  outline  is  general  in  character  and 
each  locality  includes  in  its  program  those 
activities  which  are  peculiar  to  the  interests 
of  the  local  blind  community,  or  to  the  geo- 
graphical, natural  and  other  resources  of  the 
area. 


Visually   handicapped. 


Bowling.  Bowling  is  one  of  the  major  rec- 
reations across  the  country.  Practically  every 
locality  includes  bowling  in  its  program. 

There  are  three  major  types  of  bowling: 
Candlepin,  in  the  Maritimes;  five  and  ten 
pin  in  the  other  provinces.  The  favorite  type 
is  five  pin,  which  is  a  Canadian  game.  Some 
of  our  blind  friends  in  the  United  States  may 
be  familiar  with  five  pin  bowling,  since  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  game  on  the  occasions  of 
Borderline  Ten  Pin  Tournaments  which  in- 
volve neighboring  cities  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  49th  parallel  and  were  initiated  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  Seattle  in  1949  .  .  .  the 
purpose  of  the  tournaments  being  to  promote 
fellowship  and  friendly  rivalry  between  blind 
persons  of  both  countries. 

Several  other  tournaments  are  featured  in 
the  bowling  program  and  at  the  different 
levels,  such  as  local,  provincial,  regional  and 
national.  Some  are  open  to  blind  women's 
tearns  only,  others  to  men's  teams  and  still 
others  to  guide  rail  teams. 

To  promote  better  public  understanding  of 
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blind  persons,  a  number  of  exhibition  con- 
tests are  held  between  teams  of  sighted  and 
blind  bowlers.  Whenever  possible,  blind  bowl- 
ers are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  sighted 
tournaments  for  which  they  may  be  eligible. 
Some  three  years  ago,  a  young  teen-aged,  to- 
tally blind  school  boy,  won  a  new  car  in  such 
a  tournament. 

At  the  present  time,  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  initiate  a  National  Blind  Bowl- 
ing Single's  Championship  Tournament  to  de- 
termine the  top  blind  bowler  in  guide  rail, 
non-guide  rail  and  women's  categories. 

Cribbage.  Although  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  blind  people  enjoy  various  card 
pastimes  such  as  whist,  bridge,  rummy,  ca- 
nasta, etc.,  the  most  popular  game,  by  far,  is 
cribbage.  There  are  many  crib  clubs  or  groups 
located  throughout  Canada,  who  engage  in 
local  play  and  are  highlighted  by  local,  pro- 
vincial and  national  tournaments.  Three  years 
ago,  Seattle  and  Vancouver  added  a  Border- 
line Crib  Tournament  to  the  present  Tenpin 
(Bowling)  Tournament. 

Reading  Clubs.  There  are  only  a  few  such 
groups  in  Canada.  The  participants  gather 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  having  topics  of 
general  interest  read  to  them,  and  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  which  is  moderated  by  a 
capable  volunteer.  The  activity  provides  in- 
formation and  intellectual  stimulation.  Some 
programs  call  for  contributions  of  poetry, 
stories,  essays,  etc.,  from  the  members.  Now 
and  then  there  are  conducted  tours  of  es- 
tablishments, such  as  public  libraries,  mu- 
seums, art  galleries,  etc. 

Public  Speakijig  Course.  For  several  years 
this  activity  has  benefited  blind  persons  in 
many  localities  across  Canada.  Some  courses 
are  patterned  after  the  Dale  Carnegie  series, 
whilst  others  are  locally  produced.  The  re- 
sults of  these  courses  have  been  amazing  in 
many  instances. 

Music.  Musical  activities  range  from  choral 
groups  and  instrumental  aggregations  to  va- 
riety concert  parties.  Some  groups  play  for 
their  Club  dances,  others  travel  as  entertain- 
ment groups,  and  some  ...  as  The  Van- 
couver White  Cane  Choir,  devote  their  talents 
in  aid  of  local  charity  benefits.  This  Choir  has 
also  participated  in  the  B.C.  Musical  Compe- 
tition Festival  three  times  .  .  .  once  as  a  guest 
feature  and  twice  in  competition,  winning  on 
both  occasions.  It  has  also  performed  over 
the  Pacific  Coast  Network  of  the  C.B.C.  Con- 


certs using  all  blind  talent  are  also  arranged 
by  a  number  of  blind  clubs  during  the  course 
of  their  regular  season. 

Dancing.  Dancing  is  popular  and  enjoyed 
by  many  blind  groups.  Oldtime,  Folk  and 
Modern   dancing  are   included. 

Dramatics.  A  number  of  Canadian  centres 
include  Dramatics  in  their  schedule.  Some 
perform  for  their  own  amusement  and  for 
club  friends,  whilst  others  endeavor  to  include 
public  performances  on  stage  and  radio, 
when   possible. 

Chess.  Although  individual  blind  persons 
have  enjoyed  this  game,  it  is  only  recently 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  organize 
blind  chess  groups.  Interest  in  this  game  is 
growing  and  some  local  competitions  have 
been  initiated  in  some  areas.  In  Vancouver, 
a  group  roundrobin  has  been  arranged  to 
determine  the  local  champion.  Also,  an  inter- 
group  competition  with  a  sighted  chess  club 
was  added  to  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  day  a  National  Correspondence  Chess 
Tournament  for  blind  people  will  be  pos- 
sible. 

Yards  Football.  This  game  is  adaptation  of 
the  English  game  of  Yards.  Principally  a 
kicking  duel  between  teams  of  blind  players 
who  kick  in  rotation.  A  regulation  English 
rugby  ball  is  used  and  the  game  is  played 
on  a  school  field.  Object  of  the  game  is  to 
outkick  the  opposing  team  and  to  score  the 
kicker  must  kick  the  ball  between  the  up- 
rights and  over  the  crossbar,  similar  to  a 
conversion  in  American  Football.  Movement 
back  and  forth  on  the  field  is  based  from  the 
spot  where  the  ball  first  hits  the  ground.  Van- 
couver has  included  this  event  in  its  recrea- 
tion program  for  the  past  four  years.  On 
one  occasion,  two  blind  teams  played  against 
two  sighted  teams,  defeating  one  and  drawing 
with  the  other.  The  game  calls  for  precision 
kicking  and  it  has  been  found  that  blindness 
is  no  great  obstacle. 

Fishing.  Again,  individual  blind  people 
have  enjoyed  fishing  for  a  number  of  years 
but  organized  fishing  activities  have  only 
been  in  existence  for  a  few  years.  Fishing 
has  become  the  most  popular  outdoor  ac- 
tivity in  British  Columbia.  Three  salmon 
derbies  are  conducted  annually  in  Victoria, 
Nanaimo  and  Greater  Vancouver  districts. 
The  derbies  which  have  now  totalled  seven- 
teen (17)  since  the  inception  in  1947,  serve 
as  the  highlight  of  the  season.  Approximately 
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250  blind  men  and  women  participate  in  the 
three  derbies. 

In  addition  to  the  derbies,  a  summer  long 
fishing  program  is  made  available  for  some 
125  blind  men  and  women  of  Greater  Van- 
couver. Members  make  a  specified  number  of 
trips  and  some  take  the  form  of  short  runs 
in  small  boats.  Others  develop  into  fishing 
cruises  on  large  launches  and  still  others  take 
the  form  of  fish-camping  trips  to  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  distant  from  the  city. 

Although  many  fish  have  been  caught  .  .  . 
and  many  more  lost,  the  activity  affords  much 
more  to  the  participant  than  just  fish.  In 
many  instances  it  is  a  revival  of  an  old  pleas- 
ure and  sport,  and  the  only  vacation  that  the 
individual  has  during  the  year. 

The  contagion  has  taken  hold  in  Eastern 
Canada,  where  last  year  the  first  trout  derby 
for  blind  persons  was  held. 

Swimming.  A  number  of  blind  persons  en- 
joy this  recreation.  Although  it  is  generally 
a  summer  activity,  some  centres  swim  the 
year  round,  using  indoor  pools,  as  in  the  case 
of  Vancouver. 

Camping.  Camping  periods  for  blind  per- 
sons are  scheduled  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  Canada.  The  largest  camp  program  is  in 
Ontario,  and  the  oldest  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia.  Camping  is  popular  and  the  ex- 
perience of  great  value  to  those  who  attend. 
Golfing.  For  many  years  interest  in  golf  was 
centered  in  Eastern  Canada.  During  the  past 
two  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
Blind  Golfers  Association,  some  of  our  people 
in  Western  Canada  have  been  encouraged 
to  take  part  in  this  activity. 

Canadian  blind  golfers  participate  in  two 
tournaments  yearly,  the  National  and  Inter- 
national. The  qualifications  of  the  Canadian 
Blind  Golfers  Association  are  such  that  it  is 
unlikely  golf  can  develop  into  an  activity  for 
more  than  a  very  minor  percentage  of  the 
blind  community.  I  believe  similar  qualifica- 
tions exist  in  the  United  States. 

Sports  Day.  This  program  consisting  of 
carefully  selected  Track  and  Field  events  is 
conducted  annually  in  a  number  of  Canadian 
centres.  The  co-operation  of  University  and 
High  School  athletic  officials  is  secured  to 
supervise  the  events  and  provide  necessary 
equipment.  Records  are  kept  on  a  national 
basis,  and  interest  is  gradually  spreading  to 
more  centres. 

The     program     events     include     shotput. 


jumps,  javelin   throw,  punting,  racing;   hop, 
step  and  jump,  etc. 

Picnics.  Picnics  are  a  traditional  part  of  all 
Summer  programs  in  Canada.  Programs  gen- 
erally consist  of  sports,  bands,  tours,  refresh- 
ments, etc. 

LawnbowJing.  This  is  a  popular  outdoor 
recreation  which  can  be  played  without  modi- 
fication. It  lends  itself  ideally  to  play  by  blind 
people  and  with  careful  supervision  can  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  totally  blind  per- 
son as  well  as  the  partially  sighted.  In  some 
districts,  the  Jack  is  placed  in  a  fixed  position. 

Gardening.  The  cities  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
and  Victoria,  British  Coltimbia,  have  con- 
ducted a  gardening  contest  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Country  Fair.  For  the  past  six  years  a  ma- 
jor event  known  as  the  Country  Fair  has  been 
included  in  the  program  of  activities  for  the 
blind  people  of  the  Lower  Mainland  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  it  attracts  more  of  our  peo- 
ple than  any  other  single  event  throughout 
the  year.  The  program  includes  carnival 
games  of  many  sorts;  competitions  in  cooking; 
hobbies;  handicrafts.  Refreshments  are  served. 

Growing  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
cooking  and  other  competitions  during  the 
past  two  years  and  there  is  promise  that  a 
Hobby  Fair  may  result  as  a  consequence. 

Socials.  Many  socials  are  held  by  the  nu- 
merous Clubs  for  the  Blind  in  Canada.  These 
take  place  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly, 
depending  on  the  geographical  location  of  the 
activity.  Programs  include  concerts,  games, 
lectures,  dancing  and  refreshments.  Socials 
are  generally  scheduled  during  the  Fall,  Win- 
ter and  Spring. 

Knitting  Teas.  Knitting  groups  are  in  ex- 
istence in  most,  if  not  all  centres. 

Games  Programs.  Many  groups  engage  in 
Games  programs  which  include  active,  seden- 
tary, individual  or  team  events  such  as  domi- 
noes, scrabble,  checkers,  bingo,  quiz  contests, 
spelling  bees,  etc. 

Service  Clubs.  Seven  years  ago  a  Men's 
Service  Club  known  as  THE  DISCUS  CLUB, 
and  a  Women's  Service  Club  named  THE 
GADABOUTS,  were  formed  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  the  purpose  being  to  foster  a  sense 
of  community  service  and  cultivate  the  prac- 
tice of  good  citizenship.  Later,  another  Wom- 
en's Service  Club  was  formed  in  Toronto,  On- 
tario, known  as  THE  COMRADETTES. 

The   clubs   hold   regular   dinner   meetings 
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and  have  a  guest  speaker.  This  serves  as  the 
socializing  agent  for  the  members  but  as 
SERVICE  is  the  principal  significance  of  each 
Club,  talents  and  resources  are  devoted  al- 
most wholly  to  such  projects.  Since  1949  the 
clubs  have  raised  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in   support  of  services   to   children   in   need. 

Projects  must  have  no  direct  relationship  to 
blindness  because  of  the  implications  that 
might  result. 

Seasonal  Events.  All  groups  across  Canada 
celebrate  in  the  various  seasonal  programs 
such  as  Christmas,  Valentine,  Hallowe'en,  etc., 
in  accordance  with  the  occasion. 

Deaf-Blind  Program.  One  recent  develop- 
ment has  been  the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  In 
Vancouver  a  group  of  such  multi-handi- 
capped people  have  been  meeting  quarterly 
for  some  time.  They  have  a  specially  ar- 
ranged program  of  events  which  are  varied 
in  character,  followed  by  a  period  of  fellow- 


ship and  dinner.  The  list  of  possible  activi- 
ties for  such  handicapped  persons  is  gradu- 
ally growing  to  sizeable  dimensions.  They 
will  wind  up  the  regular  season  of  gatherings 
with  a  picnic  at  one  of  the  favorite  beaches 
in  southern  British  Columbia. 

Another  "first  timer"  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  early  in  June,  out  of  the  Vancouver 
Centre  .  .  .  namely,  a  day  at  a  Dude  Ranch. 
The  program  will  consist  of  animal  rides, 
bonfires,  weiner  roast  and  all  that  goes  with 
the  Ranch  setting.  This  promises  to  be  a 
very  happy  experience. 

There  are  many  other  activities  which  pro- 
vide pleasure  and  recreation  for  a  number  of 
blind  persons  across  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  will  not  enlarge  on  these  as  individual  pro- 
grams, other  than  to  mention  a  few  as  fol- 
lows: Lake  and  ocean  cruises;  bus  drives;  hay- 
rides;  horseshoe  pitching;  ice  skating;  curl- 
ing; woodworking,  ceramics,  hobbies,  etc. 


RECREATION  AT  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE 

*  J.  MILTON  JOHNSON,  Director  of  Social  Welfare 

Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Beginnings  of  Braille  Institute  Recreational 
and  Educational  Classes. 

No  doubt,  most  organizations  having  rec- 
reational and  educational  classes  for  the  blind 
have  organized  them  only  after  repeated  re- 
quests from  the  blind.  Possibly  this  was  done 
after  conducting  some  sort  of  a  survey  to 
determine  if  a  real  need  existed.  This  was 
the  case  at  Braille  Institute.  From  time  to 
time,  sightless  people  had  importuned  our 
Managing  Director  to  consider  the  formation 
of  classes  which  would  cause  them  to  spend 
their  time  more  pleasurably  and  profitably. 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  with  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  engaged  a  worker 
to  conduct  a  survey.  She  proved  to  be  a  per- 
son of  vast  energy  and  knowledge  of  blind- 
ness, as  the  wife  of  a  most  capable,  sightless 
rehabilitation  officer.  She  came  with  valuable 
experience,  having  been  a  recreation  director 
in  the  east.  The  survey  proved  that  a  large 
number  of  blind  persons  were  definitely  de- 
sirous, even  eager,  to  attend  such  classes.  The 
problem  of  instructors  and  transportation,  to- 


gether with  quarters  for  the  project  were  then 
considered. 

There  was  assistance  from  several  people 
in  the  launching  of  this  work.  From  reports, 
we  learn  that  the  formal  opening  date  of  this 
recreation  project  was  September  17,  1945. 
In  the  beginning  approximately  250  blind 
persons  were  brought  in  by  about  50  drivers. 
The  sighted  workers  numbered  85.  By  No- 
vember, 1946,  440  blind,  76  drivers  with  85 
workers  were  in  attendance.  Monday  meet- 
ings were  held  from  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
at  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Los  An- 
geles, the  largest  group  varied  from  175  to 
225  students.  In  addition,  an  evening  meeting 
was  held  Tuesdays  from  7:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
at  the  Exposition  Recreation  House.  A  third 
group  was  taught  ceramic  sculpturing  at  the 
Barnsdall  Arts  and  Crafts  Center  on  Satur- 
days from  10:00  a.m.  until  noon. 

The  larger  Monday  group  had  a  wide  va- 
riety of  classes,  based  upon  the  interests  and 
desires  of  the  students,  subject  to  the  ability 
to  secure  competent  trained  volunteers  as 
instructors.  The  Tuesday  night  classes  were 
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smaller  and  made  possible  the  injection  of 
things  not  permitted  on  Mondays,  due  to  lack 
of  time  and  space,  i.e.  an  amateur  radio 
class,   corrective  gymnastics  and  zoology. 

Instructors  were  secured  from  several 
sources.  In  dramatics,  for  example,  assistance 
was  given  by  Madam  Ouspenskaya  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Williams,  head  continuity  writer  for 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Company.  In  the  short 
story  and  poetry  writing  class  support  was 
secured  from  J.  Charles  Davis,  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  "Field  and  Stream,"  also  such  people 
as  the  president  of  the  Professional  Writers 
League  and  even  a  publisher.  The  Arthur 
Murray  School  of  Dancing  provided  instruc- 
tors without  charge.  Chorus  singing  was  in 
charge  of  a  former  opera  singer  and  famous 
accompanist.  Bridge  was  taught  by  a  popular 
radio  instructor  in  bridge.  In  addition,  assist- 
ance was  given  by  many  commercial  concerns 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California 
heads  of  the  Zoology  Department  and  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education  assisted  as  in- 
structors. The  Saturday  class  in  ceramic 
sculpturing  was  guided  by  two  artists  of  re- 
nown. The  handicraft  program  was  directed 
by  a  former  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Park  and  Playground  System, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  American  Wom- 
en's  Voluntary   Service  woi-kshops. 

Transportation  is  always  a  problem  in  rec- 
reational classes  for  the  blind.  Los  Angeles 
and  its  environs  is  an  area  of  great  distances. 
Service  clubs,  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
women's  clubs  and  individual  volunteers  have 
been  gracious  in  providing  free  transportation 
throughout  the  years. 

Development  of  Outlying  Areas. 

As  time  went  on,  demands  arose  to  serve 
the  blind  in  areas  too  distant  for  them  to 
be  driven  to  the  Los  Angeles  classes.  A  pro- 
gram was  commenced  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
San  Bernardino,  about  60  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  in  November,  1947.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  of  the  blind  in  attendance 
when  the  program  commenced.  After  about 
two  years  from  the  outset  of  the  Los  Angeles 
program  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  the  speaker  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  entire  recreation 
program,  incorporating  it  with  the  social 
welfare  work,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rene  Hayes, 
who,  five  years  later,  became  Director  of  the 
recreation  classes. 

By  January,  1950,  there  were  more  than  70 


blind  students  with  an  average  attendance  of 
55  attending  each  week  in  the  San  Bernardino 
classes.  Subjects  have  included  Braille,  leather- 
work,  rug  making,  chorus  singing,  social  danc- 
ing, cooking,  book  reviews,  creative  writing, 
public  speaking,  beauty  culture,  longhand 
writing,  conversational  Spanish,  psychology 
and  a  Bible  class.  A  board  of  local  citizens 
was  formed  to  carry  on  this  program,  al- 
though the  Braille  Institute  financed  the 
project.  The  places  of  meeting  changed  from 
time  to  time  from  civic  buildings,  churches 
and  finally  to  quarters  purchased  for  the 
purpose. 

Riverside    Classes 

In  1949,  Braille  Institute  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  a  recreational  program  in 
Riverside,  a  city  53  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  Soroptimist  Club  of  Riverside  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  group.  Braille  Insti- 
tute provided  assistance  in  many  forms. 
When  requested  by  the  Soroptimists  to  have 
this  group  become  an  organic  part  of  the 
Braille  Institute  program,  we  consented  to 
its  becoming  an  auxiliary.  This  plan  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  1953.  Then,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  and  with  a  joint 
agreement  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Auxiliary,  a  Riverside  Braille  Club  was 
formed.  It  was  operating  successfully  and 
could  readily  develop  local  interest  and  ad- 
ditional support.  The  program  has  included 
handicrafts,  taught  by  paid  instructors  of  the 
Playground  Department,  ceramics,  flower 
making,  rug  making,  leathercraft,  knitting, 
crocheting,  bead  craft  and  paper  weaving. 
There  were  classes  in  Braille,  chorus  singing, 
lectures,  discussions,  etc. 

Ontario   Auxiliary 

A  recreation  auxiliary  was  organized  at  On- 
tario, 35  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  in  January, 
1950,  with  about  13  blind  persons.  They 
came  from  Pomona,  La  Verne,  Chino,  Up- 
land and  Ontario.  By  May  the  group  had 
grown  to  24  students  ranging  from  15  to  102 
years  of  age.  Pupils  were  brought  to  classes 
in  the  Congregational  Church  by  the  On- 
tario and  Pomona  Chapters  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  Motor  Corps,  also  by  the 
Gray  Ladies  and  some  individuals.  By  July 
1952  the  classes  included  Braille,  leather 
work,  artificial  flower  making,  community 
singing,  rug  making,  undenominational  Bible 
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class  and  a  reading  group.  The  handicrafts 
were  taught  by  a  skilled  teacher  from  the 
Ontario  Junior  College,  with  the  assistance 
of  carefully  j^icked  and  loyal  volunteers.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  a  retired  Edison  Com- 
pany manager  and  his  wife,  work  has  pro- 
gressed successfully.  In  the  fall  of  1954  the 
Ontario  Braille  Club,  with  the  support  of  the 
Lions  Club,  formed  its  own  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  is  getting  along  very  well  in  new 
and  more  adequate  quarters  in  a  near-by 
club  house. 

The  Bakerfield  Auxiliary 

At  the  request  of  a  group  of  leading  citi- 
zens, an  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  Bakers  field, 
113  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  For  several  years 
the  group  met  in  the  St.  Marks  Methodist 
Church.  The  minister  of  the  church  took  an 
active  and  helpful  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  group  and  its  subsequent  activities.  About 
20  of  the  blind  were  in  the  initial  organiza- 
tion. Classes  included  Braille;  handicrafts, 
such  as  leather  work,  crocheting,  rug  mak- 
ing; undenominational  Bible  Class  and  chorus 
singing.  Programs  and  dinners  were  held  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  blind  and  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  group  activities.  An  experi- 
ment was  conducted  with  the  help  of  the 
adult  classes  of  the  school  system,  using  a 
handicraft  teacher  from  their  department.  It 
was  found  more  practical  to  use  the  services 
of  the  volunteers.  They  did  not  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  requisites  of  formal  teach- 
ing and  class  attendance,  quantitatively.  Like 
the  others,  of  the  outlying  area  groups,  it 
was  found  better  for  them  to  operate  their 
local  club  for  the  blind  and  for  our  agency 
to  cooperate  with  them,  as  we  are  doing. 

The  Braille  Institute  Trustees  are  con- 
vinced that  our  relationship  with  clubs  and 
organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  various  dis- 
tant communities  will  achieve  the  most  in 
service  to  the  blind  by:  1.  providing  counsel 
and  guidance  on  a  state-wide,  and  area-wide 
basis,  as  required.  2.  conducting  an  annual 
training  course  for  officers,  volunteer  recrea- 
tional and  handicraft  workers.  3.  providing 
qualified  staff,  well-grounded  in  all  phases 
of  service  to  the  blind.  This,  in  our  opinion, 
is  preferable  to  assuming  direct  responsibility 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  community  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind. 

Having  made  brief  comments  on  the  auxil- 
iaries in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  Ontario 


and  Bakersfield,  we  shall  return  to  a  more 
detailed  consideration  of  the  Los  Angeles 
classes. 

Los  Angeles  Recreation  and 
Education  Classes 

In  a  few  years  it  was  necessary  to  close  the 
Saturday  classes  since  the  quarters  were  no 
longer  available. 

The  Monday  classes  continued  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  In  addition  to  the 
Monday  classes,  some  of  which  were  changed 
from  time  to  time,  special  activities,  such  as 
picnics  and  parties,  were  held.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  motion  picture  industry  made  it 
possible  to  secure  many  outstanding  stars  for 
special  occasions. 

During  the  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
classes  was  the  one  in  short  story  writing. 
Commencing  as  a  training  group  for  neo- 
phytes who  desired  to  write  commercially,  the 
time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  form  an 
advanced  class  for  the  experienced  writers. 
We  recall  the  satisfaction  of  the  group  when 
one  of  their  number  sold  a  short  article,  which 
was  published  nationally  by  the  American 
Weekly.  All  thought  the  $100  for  two  para- 
graphs was  good  pay,  too!  To  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  individuals,  con- 
tests were  held  with  cash  prizes  totalling 
$ioo  from  an  interested  civic  group.  To  keep 
all  classes  functioning  it  was  necessary  to 
transport  a  station  wagon  full  of  material  to 
and  from  the  classes. 

When  the  Social  Welfare  building  was  com- 
pleted seven  years  ago,  the  Tuesday  night 
classes  met  in  some  of  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  used  the  complete  upper  floor  for 
social  and  square  dancing  and  assemblies. 

Recreation  Building 

A  building  devoted  to  recreational  pur- 
poses was  completed,  adjacent  to  the  Social 
Welfare  Building,  at  Braille  Institute.  This 
made  it  possible  for  the  entire  recreation  and 
education  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
single  location.  It  also  permitted  a  more  ef- 
fective programming  and  coordination  of 
services.  Transportation  continued  as  one  of 
the  problems  which  required  constant  atten- 
tion. More  recently,  the  transportation  di- 
rector, who  had  been  serving  on  a  part  time 
basis,  was  transferred  to  other  activities  and 
a  full  time  secretary  took  over  this  respon- 
sibility.   The   work    continues    to   grow,   but 
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more  on  the  basis  of  injecting  a  diversified 
program  of  smaller  classes.  Even  with  the 
use  of  the  entire  Recreation  building  and  the 
utilization  of  a  portion  of  the  Social  Welfare 


encompass  an  increasing  number  of  days  and 
care  for  more  blind  persons  than  the  more 
than  400  now  coming  to  recreation  each 
week. 


Program  of  the  Recreation  and  Education  Department  1955-56 


Diversified  Adjustment 
Handicrafts 
Leather  Work 
Knitting 
Games 
Braille 

Braille  Writing 
Longhand  Writing 
Charm 

Home  Economics 
Social  Dancing 

Ballroom   Dancing   Instruction 
Parliamentary  Law 
Typing 
Singing 

Bible  Class — Undenominational 
Novel 

Orientation — Beginning 
Advanced 
French 
Spanish 
Ceramics 
Sculpturing 
Book  Review 
Expressive  Speech 
Flower  Making 
Gardening 
Woodworking 


Current  Events  and  Discussion 
Reading 
Current  Events 
Creative  Writing 


Classes  in  o?ie  hour  periods 
Mondays     Tuesday     Fridays     Wednesday 

10  to  3  p.m. 


2  hrs. 

1 
2 
6 


2  hrs. 


2  hrs. 

2 
2 

6 

1 
1 


Mondays     Tuesdays    Fridays 


entire  day 


building,  space  is  often  at  a  premium. 

Classes  were  held  during  the  school  year 
1955-56  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.;  Tuesdays  from  7:00  to 
10:00  p.m.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
classes  were  conducted  on  Wednesdays  from 
10:00  to  3:00  p.m.  for  a  smaller  number  of 
the  blind  and  used  partially  for  orientation  to 
group  activities.  Plans  are  being  made  so 
that  eventually  the  recreation  program  will 


Arrangements  are  made  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  Social  Welfare  Department  to 
supply  readers  for  college  students.  During 
the  Tuesday  night  periods  when  the  School 
Welfare  Department  is  closed,  the  Recreation 
Department  checks  on  space,  permitting  serv- 
ice to  be  carried  on.  White  canes  are  mailed 
out  by  the  Social  Welfare  Department  upon 
verification,  to  the  eligible  blind  attending 
recreation  and  educational  classes. 
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In  a  few  cases  the  Recreation  Department 
has  arranged  for  individual  piano  lessons  to 
the  blind. 

Your  speaker  discussed  with  Mrs.  Harriet 
C.  Chealander,  current  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion, the  matter  of  recreation  and  education. 
Until  she  came  to  Braille  Institute  about  a 
year  ago,  she  served  as  a  recreation  director 
for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Playground  Depart- 
ment. We  asked  (1)  her  philosophy  of  recrea- 
tion and  education  and  (2)  her  plans  ahead, 
as  she  sees  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Her  an- 
swers are  as  follows. 

(1)  Her  Philosophy.  Recreation  should  be 
a  happy  hour  spent  in  the  recreation  hall.  It 
should  carry  over  into  the  home.  In  this  as- 
pect it  should  even  carry  over  when  the 
sightless  person  is  alone  at  home.  She  gave 
as  an  example  the  craft  work  done  in  classes. 

(2)  Thinking  Ahead.  She  feels  the  need  of 
more  dramatics.  This  has  been  carried  on  to 
some  extent  at  Braille  Institute  in  the  past, 
but  should  be  a  regular  and  effective  course, 
carried  on  by  a  competent  instructor. 

There  should  be  a  home  making  class 
where  both  men  and  women  learn  to  cook 
and  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  Even  such  a 
thing  as  ironing  should  be  taught. 

In  her  opinion  there  is  a  real  need  for  a 
craft  building  with  work  rooms. 

An  analysis  of  our  program  and  the  study 
of  programming  elsewhere  causes  her  to  feel 
the  need  of  active  recreation,  such  as  bowl- 
ing, wrestling  and  jiu  jitsu.  Some  of  these 
activities  have  been  carried  on  by  another 
organization  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  on  a 
small  scale.  Their  activities  have  been  con- 
fined principally  to  the  more  active  forms  of 
recreation,  such  as  bowling  and  golf. 

Among  the  plans  for  the  fall  will  be  the 
consideration  of  this  factor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  from  September  1955  to  February  1956, 
the  Director  arranged  for  a  gym  class,  in- 
structed by  an  entire  class  of  State  College 
students. 

Blind  leadership  is  on  the  increase  within 
the  program  at  Braille  Institute.  As  the 
school  year  drew  to  a  close  there  were  22 
blind  volunteer  teachers  in  the  program.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  1956,  a 
total  of  220  volunteers  were  serving  the  blind 
through  the  Recreation  and  Education  De- 
partment. Paid  staff  members  include  a 
sighted  director  and  two  assistants.  Two  blind 
instructors  are  paid  on  a  part  time  basis. 


Notices  are  placed  in  community  news- 
papers which  help  in  securing  volunteers. 
The  summer  schedules  commence  July  1st, 
after  a  two  week  vacation. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the 
graciousness  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  other  agencies  who  have 
shared  their  concepts  with  Braille  Institute 
as  Mrs.  Chealander  has  studied  their  modus 
operandi. 

My  Philosophy  of  Recreation  and  Education 

Before  concluding,  the  speaker  feels  in- 
clined to  discuss  certain  aspects  of  his  philos- 
ophy for  the  recreation  and  education  of  the 
blind.  Despite  the  informality  of  recreational 
classes,  there  are  undergirding  principles 
common  to  all  educational  endeavors.  The 
facets  accepted  as  commonplace  by  most  edu- 
cators are  integral  tenets  in  many  different 
phases  of  work  with  the  blind.  Such  laws  of 
learning  as  frequency,  recency  and  pleasur- 
able response  are  important.  The  means  of 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  student,  creating 
his  interest  and  then  causing  him  to  desire 
to  participate  in  the  project. 

The  problem  of  stimulating  the  individual 
to  desire  to  achieve  the  maximum  results  in 
accord  with  his  innate  abilities  is  important. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  speaker,  blindness,  it- 
self, is  not  the  bar  to  most  achievements, 
either  mentally  or  in  terms  of  skill  develop- 
ment. Complicating  factors,  of  course,  are 
the  general  physical  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  age,  emotional  acceptance  of 
blindness,  the  attitude  of  his  family,  also, 
whether  or  not  he  has,  through  circum- 
stances, become  passive  in  his  living  to  the 
point  of  lacking  desire  to  make  an  effort  to 
learn  anything  new. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the 
attitudes  of  sightless  people  are  apt  to  de- 
velop with  the  passage  of  time,  unemploy- 
ment and  "smothering"  relatives.  They  tend 
to  take  away  the  initiative  from  the  indi- 
vidual, or  perhaps  hinder  its  development. 
The  younger  blind,  who  are  somtimes  em- 
ployed, have  less  difficulty  steering  away  from 
passivity  and  tend  to  become  more  independ- 
ent. The  older  blind  need  encouragement  for 
the  same  results.  Away  from  home  they  find 
opportunity  for  change.  They  develop  com- 
munal interests.  The  plan  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  years  includes  providing  cof- 
fee,  tea   and  milk.   The  students  bring  sack 
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lunches.  Volunteer  drivers  provide  the  blind 
with  one  day  of  transportation  for  classes  per 
week. 

The  speaker  must  confess  to  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  cooking,  other  than  making  "pros- 
pectors biscuits"  and  brewing  coffee.  How- 
ever, conversations  with  his  wife  and  other 
good  cooks  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
success  in  the  culinary  arts  has  a  parallel  in 
this  matter  of  development  of  successful  rec- 
reational clases.  The  good  cook  (instructor) 
puts  the  ingredients  (psychological  urges  of 
the  students)  together  in  a  certain  order. 
Time  is  taken  to  mold  these  into  the  suc- 
cessful item  being  cooked,  but  individual 
differences  are  recognized  in  the  matter  of 
flavoring,  seasoning,  etc.  Just  so,  classes  of  a 
recreational  or  educational  nature  develop, 
under  the  direction  of  the  skillful  instructor 
who  recognizes   individual  differences. 

In  some  respects  any  program,  of  the  na- 
ture we  are  considering,  gains  its  strength 
from  the  competency  of  its  instructors,  the 
skill  of  the  administration  and  the  develop- 
ing interest  and  participation  of  the  students. 
A  steering  committee  to  talk  over  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  group  is  helpful.  Such 
a  committee,  representative  of  the  students, 
instructors  and  administration,  can  present 
viewpoints  which  might  otherwise  become 
misunderstandings  or  develop  vague  under- 
standings, at  the  best.  Unlike  many  formal 
educational  classes,  these  groupings  have  as 
their  objective  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual skills  without  the  reward  of  threat 


of  the  "sword  of  Damocles,"  a  grade.  Progress 
is  measured  solely  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  blind  student.  Of  course,  to  some  stu- 
dents, this  may  result  in  less  effort.  But  the 
result  can  be  infinitely  more  satisfying. 

Volunteer  Training 

This  has  been  carried  on  in  several  ways, 
including:  i.  Training  classes  for  volunteers. 
2.  "V"  (volunteers)  Day  annually.  Special 
speakers,  such  as  the  State  Ophthalmologist, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Welfare  Planning 
Council  of  the  Los  Angeles  Region,  Coor- 
dinator of  classes  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped from  the  Los  Angeles  State  College, 
etc.  3.  Recognition  Day  when  the  blind  rec- 
ognize the  volunteers.  4.  Volunteers  luncheon. 

Great  values  accrue  to  the  sightless  who 
participate  in  group  activities.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  statement,  "A  stranger  is  only 
a  friend  you've  never  met."  This  world  is  a 
place  for  sharing  and  so  many  of  the  sightless 
learn  through  this  sharing  that  it  is  one  of 
the  great  values  from  educational  and  recrea- 
tional classes.  While  Walt  Whitman  in  his 
"Song  of  the  Open  Road"  may  have  a  point 
in  the  words,  "Wisdom  is  not  finally  tested 
in  the  schools.  Wisdom  cannot  be  passed 
from  one  having  it  to  another  not  having  it, 
"M^isdom  is  of  the  soul,  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof,  is  its  own  proof,"  yet  each  of  you  must 
have  witnessed  the  accrual  of  wisdom  through 
the  sharing  of  ideas  by  individuals  and  agen- 
cies toward  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


RECREATION  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND,  Director  of  Burrwood 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New^  York 


The  recreational  program  of  The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  is  now  in  its  seventh 
(7th)  year  of  operation.  During  those  years, 
our  program  has  consistently  expanded  and 
is  today  one  of  the  many  major  services  ex- 
tended to  the  blind  of  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  by  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
For  a  clearer  picture  of  this  service,  I  have 


Visually   handicapped. 


broken  down  the  phases  of  the  program  into 
three  categories:  1.  The  evening  recreation 
program  at  The  IHB  Club,  2.  The  Day  Cen- 
ter programs  and  3.  The  Teen-age  program. 

The  Evening  Recreation  Program 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  story  be- 
hind the  "IHB  Club,"  formerly  the  "Light- 
buoy  Club,"  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1948, 
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the  year  immediately  preceding  its  official 
opening.  The  thinking,  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  men  lesponsible  for  the  initial 
policies  of  our  program  were  predicated  on 
the  belief  that  "every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  allow  the  blind  person  to  main- 
tain or  achieve  an  honorable  place  in  so- 
ciety." Tills  was  the  major  objective  that 
motivated  our  thinking  in  planning  the  for- 
mat of  our  new  program. 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1949  at  which  time 
our  clubhouse  was  opened,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  had  no  formal  recrea- 
tion program  as  such.  Down  through  the 
years,  many  individuals  and  groups  had  par- 
ticipated in  various  sports,  social  functions 
and  gatherings  and  the  problem  of  super- 
vision and  organization  had  been  carried  out 
entirely  by  interested  and  willing  staff  mem- 
bers who  operated  completely  on  their  off 
hours. 

In  1947,  funds  were  bequested  to  The  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  from  the  "Allan 
J.  Gould"  estate  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  purchase  of  a  four-story  building  close 
to  the  downtown  area  of  Brooklyn.  After  ex- 
tensive alterations,  this  building  was  to  be 
used  as  an  up-to-date,  well-equipped  and 
modern  clubhouse  for  blind  men.  These 
funds  made  it  possible  only  to  purchase  the 
building  and  did  not  allow  for  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  alterations  and  equipment  neces- 
sary. Before  these  major  alterations  on  the 
building  were  begun,  executives  of  "The 
Home,"  together  with  many  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  met  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  and  plan 
the  necessary  equipment  and  furnishing  of 
the  club.  These  men  demonstrated  their  faith 
in  this  project  by  making  available,  from 
general  funds,  sufficient  money  to  transform 
a  very  old  Brooklyn  landmark  into  a  bright 
and  shining  new  facility  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  exclusive  athletic  and  fraternal  club- 
houses throughout  the  country. 

During  these  meetings,  they  also  discussed 
the  type  of  program  that  would  be  available 
and  the  basic  philosophy  which  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  carrying  out  of  this  new  service. 
It  is  further  proof  of  their  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  we  realize  today,  seven  years  later, 
essentially  few  changes  in  this  philosophy 
have  occurred.  Chief  consideration  was  given 
to  the  fact  that  in  metropolitan  New  York, 
there  were  at  this  time  many  other  recrea- 


tion services  and  programs  available  to  the 
blind  person.  It  was  true  then,  and  still  is 
now,  that  in  this  area  there  are  more  and 
better  recreation  and  social  opportunities  for 
the  blind  person  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  With  this  knowledge,  they, 
tlierefore,  did  not  wish  to  duplicate  any  ex- 
isting program,  but  rather  they  aspired  to 
create  opportunities  that  here-to-fore  did  not 
exist.  They  were  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
a  clubhouse,  properly  equipped,  adequately 
supervised  and  carrying  out  the  precepts 
which  they  were  drawing  up,  would  fill  a 
much  needed  gap  in  the  life  of  the  average 
blind  person  who  lived  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  adjacent  counties  of  Long 
Island.  In  I^rief,  this  code  or  philosophy 
suggested: 

1.  That  quality  rather  than  quantity  would 
be  our  evaluation  of  this  program  and  that 
numbers  of  participants  would  never  be  our 
sole  yardstick  in  measuring  our  success  or 
progress. 

2.  That  the  clubhouse  would  serve  to  im- 
plement the  encouragement  of  good  fellow- 
ship amongst  its  members. 

3.  That  integration  of  sighted  people  as 
participants  in  our  program  would  be  en- 
couraged at  all  times. 

4.  That  only  those  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  maintain  adequate  supervision 
would  be  invoked  and  that  freedom  of  the 
membership  and  the  perpetuation  of  infor- 
mal and  normal  group  patterns  would  be  our 
chief  aim. 

5.  That  the  program  as  much  as  possible 
and  practical  would  be  planned  with  the 
preferences  and  interests  of  the  members  in 
mind. 

6.  That  membership  would  be  based  on 
three  (3)  things:  (a)  legal  blindness;  (b)  resi- 
dence within  the  service-area  of  The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  and;  (c)  clearance 
by  our  Social  Service  Department. 

7.  That  a  membership  fee  of  $i.oo  a  year 
be  assessed.  Said  fee  would  be  waived  in  cases 
of  financial  need. 

8.  That  the  policies  and  controls  essential 
to  the  smooth  running  of  the  club  be  vested 
with  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and 
NOT  with  the  membership. 

9.  That  membership  in  the  club  would  be 
the  privilege  and  not  the  right  of  any  blind 
person  and  finally 

10.  That   a   primary   function   of   the  club 
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would  be  to  encourage  the  membership  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional programs  in  their  own  community  and 
not  to  use  the  club  as  the  only  outlet  for  their 
social  need. 

With  the  completion  of  our  program  for- 
mat and  with  the  alterations  to  the  building 
almost  finished,  a  recreation  director  was  em- 
ployed who  immediately  began  schooling  in 
the  policies  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  general  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
recreation  program  in  particular. 

In  July,  1949,  the  club  was  formally  opened 
and,  from  the  very  first  day,  attracted  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  hundreds  of  blind 
persons  and  their  guests.  In  January  of  1950, 
I  submitted  to  The  Executive  Director  of 
"The  IHB,"  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing the  recreation  program. 

"The  'Lightbuoy  Club'  opened  its  doors  to 
the  public  on  July  1,  1949.  After  six  (6) 
months  of  operation  some  5,300  members  and 
guests  have  visited  the  club  and  made  use  of 
our  facilities.  A  great  amount  of  interest  in 
our  program  has  been  manifested  by  our  310 
members  and,  together  with  our  many  volun- 
teers, have  given  practical  acceptance  to  the 
establishment  of  this  club. 

"Many  of  our  members  and  guests  have 
brought  their  entire  families  to  look  over  the 
facilities  of  the  club  and  many  helpful  and 
practical  suggestions  have  been  given  which 
will  enable  us  to  formulate  better  plans  for 
the  future. 

"Most  of  the  summer  was  given  over  to 
social  functions,  tours  of  inspection  and  a 
general  orientation  to  the  clubhouse  by  the 
membership.  However,  with  the  coming  of 
fall,  we  put  into  practice  our  initial  program 
of  activities  and,  although  only  three  months 
have  passed,  it  appears  now  to  be  a  certainty 
that  we  can  anticipate  a  substantial  amount 
of  interest  and  participation  during  the 
months  ahead. 

"Statistical  information  dealing  with  the 
first  six  (6)  months  of  operation  discloses  the 
following: 

Total  Attendance  5,360 

Full  course  meals  served  at  a  cost  of 

254  650 

Meals  served  at  "no  charge"  340 

Attended  three  formal  dances  610 

Attended  six  (6)  Bingo  parties  213 


Attended  three  (3)  big  league  baseball 

games  54 

Attended  ten  (10)  dance  class  sessions        250 
Attended  sixteen  (16)  rehearsals  for  a 

minstrel  show  415 

Attended  ten  (10)  bowling  instruction 

sessions  107 

New  groups  organized  11 

Hours  of  activities,  assistence,  etc.  con- 
tributed  by   volunteers  654" 

This  report  also  mentions  that  there  were 
no  records  maintained  relating  to  the  count- 
less number  of  people  who  spent  a  like  count- 
less number  of  hours  relaxing,  participating 
in  game  room  activities,  using  the  facilities 
of  our  snack  bar,  and  enjoying  simple,  "old 
fashioned"  socializing  so  important  to  the 
members  of  a  men's  club. 

Sometime  early  in  the  winter  of  1950,  the 
recreation  committee  began  a  study  of  the 
activity  participation  figures  related  to  the 
initial  six  (6)  months  of  operation  and,  after 
studying  the  results,  arrived  at  certain  con- 
clusions which  were  based  on  a  practical  and 
objective  analysis  of  the  facts,  figures,  and 
problems. 
The  following  was  held  to  be  so: 

a.  Our  idea  of  integrating  sighted  people 
into  our  program  on  the  participating  level 
was  working  well  and  that  we  would  continue 
this  practice  in  the  future. 

b.  It  was  anticipated  that  eventually  we 
would  be  using  facilities  outside  the  area  of 
our  clubhouse  in  an  equal,  if  nol  larger,  ex- 
tent, as  our  program  grew. 

c.  Our  decision  to  charge  a  membership 
fee  of  $1.00  annually  had  met  with  no  nega- 
tive criticism  and  everyone  felt  it  was  to  their 
advantage  to  hold  a  "membership  card"  for 
the  purpose  of  identification,  showing  it  to 
their  friends,  etc. 

d.  The  participation  and  interest  demon- 
strated by  the  many  deaf/blind  members  of 
the  club  was  of  tremendous  value  to  them 
as  well  as  a  source  of  constant  encouragement 
for  us. 

e.  Our  decision  to  "sell  draught  beer"  on 
the  premises  had  demonstrated  its  value  to 
the  program  and  to  the  membership  despite 
considerable  opposition   from   many  sources. 

With  all  due  consideration  to  these  factors 
and  with  the  assurance  and  confidence  that 
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thus  far  have  been  demonstrated  in  our  club, 
we  began  our  first  full  year  of  piogramming. 
.  Much  could  be  written  of  the  ensuing  two 
(2)  years  of  expansion.  Little  by  little,  the 
club  became  the  hub  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 
Our  membership  grew  steadily,  and  the  de- 
gree of  interest  exhibited  in  a  great  number 
of  varied  activities,  grew  to  the  point  where 
it  was  often  necessary  to  decry  our  lack  of 
space  in  a  building  that  contained  sufficient 
room  for  some  eighteen  (18)  various  groups 
and  activities  to  be  functioning  at  one  time. 

Once  again,  in  1952,  we  found  it  essentially 
expedient  to  plan  additional  major  altera- 
tions to  our  building,  and  a  great  amount  of 
new  equipment  was  purchased  to  allow  for 
our  additional  needs. 

By  the  end  of  1952,  the  third  year  of  oper- 
ation, we  finally  were  convinced  that  our 
program  was  beginning  to  function  as  we 
had  hoped.  Our  marked  success  with  pro- 
gramming was  paying  dividends  to  our  mem- 
bership, and  we  were  certainly  beginning  to 
attract  a  good  amount  of  interest  and  study 
from  other  agencies  and  groups  concerned 
with  recreation  for  the  blind  on  a  national 
level. 

We  were,  however,  not  without  many  major 
problems  which  confronted  us  constantly  as 
our  program  began  to  embrace  more  activity 
and  more  people.  Transportation  became  our 
number-one  unsolved  problem  and,  even 
though  we  had  anticipated  some  difficulty  in 
this  area,  we  never  bargained  for  the  in- 
creasing demands  that  became  our  responsi- 
bility as  we  continued  to  expand.  Originally 
we  had  provided  transportation  to  members 
who  were  not  otherwise  able  to  travel  to  the 
club.  This,  of  course,  was  an  intangible  in- 
terpretation and  we  discovered  very  early 
that,  as  our  program  grew,  so  did  our  trans- 
portation needs.  Even  though  we  did  organize 
and  keep  active  a  rather  large  corps  of  volun- 
teers in  this  area,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
hire  paid  drivers  who  used  their  own  vehicles 
which  we  scheduled  and  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $2.00  per  hour.  The  owners  provided  gaso- 
line and  oil  for  their  vehicles. 

We  found  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
hiring  of  additional  personnel  long  before 
we  had  originally  contemplated  the  need  for 
their  services,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
scheduled  activities. 


In  my  report  for  this  year,  1952,  I  gave  a 
description  of  our  many  clubhouse  rooms, 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  put,  and  statis- 
tical information  which  clearly  showed  our 
rapid  expansion.  Once  again,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  necessarily 
interested  in  numbers  for  numbers  sake,  but 
a  comj^arison  of  these  figures  dating  back  to 
1949,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  rate  of 
increase  of  this  recreation  service. 

I  wrote  the  following  preface  to  that  report: 

"With  the  writing  of  this  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1952,  we  bring  to  a  close  our 
third  full  year  of  scheduled  recreation  pro- 
gramming at  the  "Lightbuoy  Club."  Al- 
though we  have  gained  much  in  both  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  it  is  significant  to 
realize  that  our  program  is  still  refreshingly 
new  and  challenging  to  allow  for  many  new 
and  exciting  projects  for  the  future.  What- 
ever doubts  may  have  existed  for  the  future 
success  of  a  "clubhouse  type  of  program," 
have  long  since  vanished  and  today,  the 
"Lightbuoy  Club"  offers  its  many  members 
an  opportunity  to  relax,  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  fellow  man,  and  to  participate  in 
a  program  that  offers  social,  recreational  and 
cultural  pursuits  of  his  own  choosing. 

Physical  Description  of  the  Club  House 
First  Floor 

Auditorium — Seating  capacity — 300.  Full 
stage,  master  stage  lighting  panel  box,  pipe 
organ,  grand  piano,  balcony,  spot  lights, 
storage  space  for  chairs  under  the  stage,  two 
exits  to  the  street  level  and  three  exists  to  the 
building,  16  mm  projector  and  large  movie 
screen.  This  room  was  used  for  concerts,  ban- 
quets, roller  skating,  dances,  large  meetings 
and  dramatic  rehearsals  and  presentations. 

Lounge  Room — Seating  capacity — 35. 
Equipped  with  combination  radio  and  record 
player,  special  view  television  receiver,  braille 
and  print  publications,  receptionist  desk  and 
many  beautiful  potted  plants,  leather  furni- 
ture. This  was  used  for  relaxation,  music  and 
television  programs. 

This  floor  also  contained  the  director's 
office  and  a  gentleman's  lounge. 

Second  Floor 

Arts  and  Crafts  Room — Seating  capacity — 
35.  This  is  equipped  with  work  tables,  kiln. 
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material  racks  and  storage  bins,  two  carpen- 
ter work  benches,  carpenter  tools,  etc.  It  is 
used  for  individual  and  group  projects,  class 
room  instruction,  free  craft  periods  and,  its 
most  important  use,  "The  settling  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world." 

Meeting  Room — Seating  capacity — 60. 
Equipment  consists  of  an  upright  piano, 
equipment  cupboards,  two  air  conditioners, 
trophy  case,  desks,  typewriters,  etc.  Its  uses 
consist  of  meetings,  orchestra  practice,  choral 
rehearsals,  discussion  groups,  class  room  use, 
etc. 

This  floor  also  contains  a  men's  and  a 
women's   lounge. 

Third  Floor 

Radio  Room — Official  home  of  short  wave 
station  "W2DNB."  Equipment  consists  of  a 
short  wave  "all  band"  receiver,  transmitter, 
work  tables,  testing  equipment.  It  is  used  for 
meetings  of  the  Amateur  Radio  Club,  nightly 
supervised  coverage  of  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver work,  repairing  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and,  on  occasions,  general  meeting  pur- 
poses and  class  room  use. 

Music  Room — Seating  capacity — 15.  It  con- 
tains an  upright  player  piano,  musical  instru- 
ment storage  closet,  combination  radio  and 
record  player,  talking  book  machine,  and 
modern  leather  sofas  and  arm  chairs.  It  is 
used  for  individual  instrumental  music  les- 
sons, quartet  rehearsals,  meetings,  private 
reading  room  and  class  room  and  special 
meetings. 


Basem,ent 

Grill  Room — seating  capacity — 56.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  snack  bar  which  has  facili- 
ties for  sandwich  making,  a  grill,  refrigerator, 
three-section  sink,  slicing  machine,  storage 
cabinets  and  beer  taps.  This  room  also  con- 
tains a  two-ton  air  conditioner,  tables  and 
chairs,  and  an  additional  television  receiver. 
This  room  is  used  for  socializing,  snack 
parties  and  also  as  a  dining  room.  The 
television  set  is  used  mostly  for  baseball 
games,  boxing  matches  and  sporting  events. 

Game  Room — seating  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 100.  It  was  equipped  with  chairs, 
tables,  lounges,  pool  table,  a  25-foot  shuffle- 
board,  combination  radio  and  phonograph,  a 
varied  number  of  mechanical  pin-ball  type 
games  using  no  coins.  This  room  was  used 
for  tabletop  games,  tournaments,  contests,  re- 
laxing, meetings,  smaller  dinners  and  other 
group  needs. 

Kitchen — Equipped  with  double  gas  range, 
work     tables,    pantry,     refrigerators,    double 
sinks,  all  in  stainless  steel,  and  other  neces-    j 
sary  equipment.  I 

This  floor  also  contains  a  men's  and  a 
women's  lounge. 

The  entire  building  is  well  lighted  and  the 
decor  is  of  the  finest.  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  maintain  the  floors  and  paint  in 
excellent  condition." 

I  now  wish  to  present  the  statistical  report 
for  this  year,  1952,  in  brief. 
Total  attendance  19-968 

Dinners  served  at  50^  7.539 

Meals  served  at  "no  charge"  i'375 


Actix'ities  "at  the  clubhouse  building" 

Roller  skating 

Bingo  parties 

Dramatic  rehearsals 

Dramatic  and  show  performances 

Penmanship  classes 

Manual  alphabet  classes 

Individual  music  lessons 

Classes  in  social  graces 

Classes  in  radio  repairs  and  construction 

Choral  performances  and  rehearsals 

Male  quartet  rehearsals  and  performances 

Dance^orchestra  rehearsals  and  performances 

Chess  club 

Formal  dances. 

Folk  and  square  dancing  groups 


"Aiuay  from  the  Club" 

Roller  skating  at  a  rink 

Practice  bowling  sessions 

Concerts,  musicals 

Shows,  movies 

Television  and  radio  programs 

Bowling  league  competition 

National  bowling  tournament 

Ice  hockey  games 

Boxing  and  wrestling  bouts. 

Professional  basketball,  baseball  and  football 

games 
Swimming  instruction  classes 
Camping  trips 
Group  hikes 
Ice  skating  groups  at  a  local  rink 
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At  Club 

Forums  and  discussion  groups 

Concerts,  lectures,  talent  shows 

Personal  services,  reading,  shipping 

Sewing,  letter  writing,  etc. 

Family  Get-togethers 

Game  nights 

Committee  meetings 

Club  meetings 

Movies 

Book-of-the-Month   reading   sessions 

Holiday  parties  and  celebrations 

Banquets,  special  dinners  and  luncheons 

Shuffleboard,     pool,     checker     and     pinochle 

games 
Arts  and  craft  sessions 
Basketball   games 
Physical  fitness  classes 
Individual  physical  workouts 
Debates 

Music  appreciation  sessions 
And  other  special  functions  and  groups  far 

too  numerous  to  list. 


Away  from  Club 

Deep  sea  fishing  trips  . 

YMCA  and  YWCA  dances 

Shuffleboard  tournaments 

Bowling  matches 

Dramatic    and    choral    performances  by    our 

members 
Sports  dinners  and  Ijanquets 
Debates  by  our  members 
Ceramics,   sculpturing 
Canoeing  and  boating  excursions 
Advanced  classes  in  radio  techniques 
Classes  in  public  speaking 


By  this  date,  our  active  membership  had 
grown  to  over  400.  During  the  year  some  140 
volunteers  contributed  5,534  hours  of  service. 
Our  volunteer  motor  corps  had  completed 
362  trips  transporting  1,120  people  to  the 
club  from  their  homes  and  return.  I  con- 
cluded this  report  by  saying  that  it  had  been 
a  very  busy  year,  that  we  had  seen  many 
changes  and  many  new  faces  and,  that  from 
present  indications,  the  years  immediately 
following  would  see  yet  a  greater  service 
rendered  by  the  Recreation  Department.  Sub- 
sequent events  certainly  upheld  this  predic- 
tion. 

The  Day  Center  Program 

During  the  years  of  1953,  1954  and  1955, 
our  department  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand rapidly.  The  Brooklyn  Day  Center, 
which  began  activities  in  March  of  1953 
marked  a  new  era  for  the  older  folks  in  rec- 
reation activities.  Because  the  need  for  the 
diversional  and  related  rehabilitative  services 
which  can  be  offered  to  elderly  and  multiple- 
handicapped  persons  under  a  day  center  pro- 
gram is  so  pressing,  we  have  given  major 
attention  to  developing  such  a  program  in  all 
the  counties  of  Long  Island.  The  Brooklyn 
day  center,  functioning  from  our  clubhouse. 


is  in  active  progress  four  days  each  week  be- 
tween the  daytime  hours  of  10:00  and  3:00. 
All  of  us  who  work  closely  with  the  day  cen- 
ter groups,  have  come  to  know  and  to  realize 
the  tremendous  service  which  these  programs 
are  offering  so  many  older  blind  people. 
Their  love  and  respect  for  their  fellow  man 
and  woman  are  daily  demonstrated  by  their 
unfailing  loyalty  and  cooperation  in  just 
about  everything  they  do.  "So  little  often 
means  so  much,"  that  it  is  a  never  ending 
joy  and  pleasure  to  create  new  activities, 
new  ideas  and  new  participation  groups. 

Our  day  center  pattern  was  established  at 
our  Brooklyn  center,  and  is  the  same  pattern 
which  has  now  been  initiated  in  other  day 
center  groups  in  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  on  Long  Island.  Each  center  organ- 
izes two  (2)  groups  based  primarily  on  the 
location  of  their  homes  in  relation  to  the 
center.  Each  group  comes  to  the  center  twice 
weekly.  Activities  run  the  gamut  of  your 
wildest  imagination.  It  has  been  said,  and  I 
do  believe  it,  that  if  you  want  to  try  some- 
thing new  and  are  looking  for  that  "do  or 
die  spirit,"  try  it  first  with  a  day  center 
group.  Competition  along  certain  lines  runs 
strong  between  the  various  groups.  An  op- 
portunity for  one  group  to  get-together  with 
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another  is  always  a  much  anticipated  event. 
Outings,  tournaments  and  parties  between 
groups  are  a  regular  part  of  our  progiam. 

The  supervisors  in  charge  of  the  various 
centers  are  trained  in  advance  in  day  cen- 
ter practices  and  learn  early  what  to  expect 
from  the  successful  leadership  of  an  "IHB" 
day  center. 

The  expansion  of  these  centers  and  the 
bringing  in  of  additional  clients,  is  limited 
strictly  to  our  ability  to  obtain  the  services 
of  volunteers  and  volunteer  drivers.  Paid 
drivers  are,  of  course,  used  extensively,  but  as 
might  be  expected  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  services  which  the  elderly  and  multi- 
ple-handicapped clients  receive  at  our  cen- 
ters, are  often  the  only  services  of  which  they 
can  avail  themselves.  However,  these  serv- 
ices mean  the  difference  between  lonely  hours 
at  home  or  in  a  furnished  room,  and  twice 
weekly  meetings  with  and  participating  in 
group  activities  where  they  are  recognized 
as  equal  members  of  a  group. 

With  the  inclusion  of  our  most  recent  day 
center  progiam  at  Burrwood,  we  presently 
have  eight  (8)  such  groups  operating  from 
their  own  facilities  on  an  all-year-round 
basis.  A  major  advantage  of  the  day  center 
program,  beyond  the  activity  area,  is  the  fact 
that  at  least  two  times  each  week  these  cli- 
ents are  able  to  discuss  their  many  problems 
with  their  supervisors,  who  in  turn,  can 
readily  refer  them  to  the  proper  departments 
for  other  services  offered  by  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
because  of  our  day  center  program,  many 
a  client  is  no  longer  a  lonely  blind  man  or 
woman.  Rather,  he  or  she  is  an  active,  inter- 
ested and,  yes,  devoted  member  of  a  group 
which  sees  each  day  as  a  challenge,  and 
meets  that  challenge  with  optimism,  hope  and 
the   knowledge   of   accomplishment. 

It  gives  one  a  tremendous  feeling  of  good 
to  envision  the  transformation  that  occurs  in 
the  average  day  center  member  from  his 
initial  day  to,  shall  we  say,  one  month  later. 
From  a  confused,  and  often  times  bitter,  in- 
dividual, the  transformation  usually  develops 
to  the  point  where,  given  the  opportunity, 
the  same  person  will  offer  help,  advice,  and 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  other  new  members 
coming  into  the  group  four  weeks  later. 

From  the  initial  group  of  seven  (7)  men, 
this   program   now   services   upwards   of   350 


clients  each  week.  Staffed  with  eight  (8) 
group  workers,  they  are  creating  a  pattern 
and  a  program  that  many  other  agencies  can 
well  follow  in  the  future.  The  cost  of  setting 
up  such  a  program  is  indeed  small  compared 
to  the  benefits  to  be  given  and,  with  the  aging 
constituting  the  major  portion  of  most  case 
loads,  what  better  manner  to  initiate  a  serv- 
ice than  to  allow  for  recognition,  expression 
and  participation  through  a  day  center  pro- 
gram. 

Teen-Age  Program 

In  1954,  we  organized  our  first  teen-age 
program.  Functioning  on  Saturday  of  each 
week,  using  the  club  facilities  as  a  base  of 
operation,  we  quickly  found  ourselves  with  a 
very  active  and  eager  group  of  youngsters, 
who  were  anxious  to  follow  through  on  just 
about  anything  we  suggested.  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  our  referrals  were  boys,  we 
initiated  sighted  girls  into  the  group  and, 
they,  too,  are  now  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  recreation  program.  The  teen-agers 
have  brought  the  freshness  and  _  vitality  to 
our  program  that  only  young  people  have  to 
offer.  Noisy,  boisterous,  and  ever  ready  to  com- 
pete, they  add  that  intangible  something  that 
is  excellent  medicine  for  all  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  Like  the  day  center  groups, 
they  are  ready  for  anything  and  possess  that 
same  quality  of  loyalty  that  allows  for  suc- 
cessful programming. 

This  group  now  numbers  approximately 
forty  (40),  of  which,  about  one  half  are  visu- 
ally handicapped  boys  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  (13)  and  eighteen  (i8).  The  other 
half  consists  of  sighted  girls  of  approximately 
the  same  age.  Their  projects  and  activities, 
since  they  organized,  have  constantly  been  on 
a  par  with  other  groups  of  seeing  youngsters 
of  their  own  age.  The  girls,  particularly,  have 
a  great  deal  to  offer  our  program,  and  their 
many  talents  and  interests,  combined  with  the 
boys,  provide  a  never  ending  source  of  pleas- 
ure, and  good  public  relations. 

I  often  think  when  I  read  and  hear  of  the 
problems  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency 
so  common  in  our  major  cities  that,  here  in 
our  own  teen-age  group,  is  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  what  we  are  led  to  believe  about  our 
youth  of  today. 

The  I.H.  Double  Bees  (IHBB's),  their  own 
chosen  name,  do  everything  together.  Dra- 
matics, field  trips,  competitive  sports,  service 
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projects,  fishing  trips,  and  a  never  ending  list 
of  activities,  constitutes  their  weekly  pro- 
gram. Underneath  all  their  activities  and 
effectively  at  work,  is  the  advantage  these 
teen-agers  are  enjoying  in  being  allowed  the 
benefits  of  integration. 

In  summarizing  some  of  the  figures  related 
to  our  1955  report,  I  am  combining  our  three 
(3)  specific  group  figures,  namely: 

1  clubhouse    evening    recreation    activities; 

2  day  center  program; 

3  teen-age  program. 

Total  attendance  and  participation,  39,593. 

Full  course  dinners  served  at  the  clubhouse 
at  50(f,  12,820. 

Meals  served  at  no  charge — all  programs, 
14,566. 

Refreshments  were  served  to,  2,361. 

Volunteers  contributed  aid  and  assistance 
to   the  amount  of  $9,874. 

Volunteer  motor  corps  members  made 
2,311  trips  to  transport  7,120  people.  In  all, 
some  82  different  activities  are  represented 
in  our  total  program  coverage.  Our  Annual 
report,  covering  some  sixteen  (16)  pages  of 
figures,  alone  lists  activities  both  at  home 
and  away  for  all  of  our  various  groups  in- 
cluding each  of  our  day  centers.  Every  con- 
ceivable interest  and  project  is  included  in 
our  program.  In  reality,  we  are  now  respon- 
sible for  the  day-by-day  operation  of  a  veri- 
table network  of  recreation  and  activity  cen- 
ters each  in  charge  of  an  experienced  super- 
visor, and  each  providing  program  opportuni- 
ties, facilities  for  recreation  and  social  as 
well  as  cultural  opportunities.  Each  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  purchase  and  serving  of 
well  balanced  meals  and  refreshments,  and 
each  gradually  gaining  in  the  importance  of 


the  part  that  it  plays  in  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located. 

Volunteers 

The  volunteer  is  most  deserving  of  men- 
tion here  because  of  the  very  important  and 
vital  part  the  volunteer  played  in  our  grow- 
ing program.  Each  facility  is  dependent,  for 
a  major  part  of  the  program  needs,  on  the 
volunteer.  Transportation,  clerical  work, 
minor  supervision  and  special  assignments  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  services  they  perform. 
We  feel  that  it  is  important  for  the  volun- 
teer to  learn  early  how  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  blind  person,  and  we  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  them  to  in- 
terpret the  needs  of  the  blind  person.  How- 
ever, we  do  this  on  a  strictly  lay  basis,  and 
guard  always,  against  the  misuse,  by  the  vol- 
unteer, of  such  information.  Cordiality, 
warmth  and  informality  are  important 
"musts."  We  do  our  very  best  to  maintain 
a  free  and  recreational  atmosphere  to  be  en- 
joyed by  our  members  and  volunteers  alike. 

We,  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
are  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  a 
few  short  years.  We  are  equally  proud  of  the 
many  people  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  service,  and  who  have  gained  poise  and 
confidence  through  participation  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

Our  job  is  by  no  means  completed.  We 
shall  always  have  new  projects,  new  ideas, 
and  new  problems.  We  ask  only  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  the  confidence  of  the  men 
whose  foresight  and  faith  in  the  future  made 
our  program  possible.  And  we  ask,  too,  that 
we  retain  the  confidence  and  the  faith  of 
those  people  for  whom  it  has  been  our  privi- 
lege to  work. 


BANQUET 

AND 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Thursday  July  12,  1956 


Following  an  invocation  offered  by  Rev. 
S.  J.  Munn,  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  and  to  the 
strains  of  music  provided  by  Senora  Con- 
suelo  de  Bonzo  and  entertainers  from  the 
Casa  La  Golondrina  Cafe,  275  members  and 
friends  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Annual 
Banquet,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Maurice 
I.  Tynan,  recently  retired  Chief  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, who  had  been  chosen  by  a  special 
Awards  Committee  as  recipient  of  the  Asso- 
ciations' 1956  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award, 
presented  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
blind.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Wilmington,  acted  as  Toastmaster 
and  awards  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal  and 
an  engrossed  scroll  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn, 
and  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Specialist  in  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  of  O.V.R.  and  a  long-time  colleague 
and  associate  of  Mr.  Tynan. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  trib- 
ute to  and  in  token  of  their  past  services 
to  the  AAWB,  seven  of  our  ten  living  past 
presidents  (Messrs.  Calvin  S.  Glover  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  of  Toronto, 
Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn,  J.  Robert  At- 
kinson of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum- 


mings of  Wilmington,  Roy  Kumpe  of  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.)  were  presented  with  hand- 
some hand-made  gavels,  with  silver  bands, 
suitably  engraved  with  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  each  mounted  on  the  head.  Similar 
gavels  were  presented  in  absentia  to  Messrs. 
George  F.  Meyer  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
Colonel  L.  L.  Watts  of  Richmond,  Virginia 
and  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi  of  Boston.  These 
particular  gavels  were  all  made  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  from  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
wood  from  a  stand  of  trees  more  than  300 
years  old  growing  on  the  estate  of  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  Chorleywood,  England,  and 
blown  down  in  a  hurricane.  Mr.  Clunk  and 
Colonel  Baker  of  Toronto  were  both  able  to 
secure  some  of  this  wood  from  England,  and 
both  have  made  a  supply  of  these  gavels  and 
presented  them  to  the  Association  for  fu- 
ture use  as  presentation  gavels.  The  Secre- 
tary-General was  given  a  similar  gavel,  ap- 
propriately engraved  on  a  silver  band  around 
the  head. 

During  the  evening  the  Secretary-General 
reported  a  total  registration  for  the  conven- 
tion of  554  with  some  others  in  attendance 
but  not  registered — representing  43  States  and 
several  Canadian  provinces.  He  announced 
that  the  membership  had  risen  to  a  total  of 
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1,394 — highest  in  our  history.  Three  new  Life 
Members  were  recognized — Captain  M.  C. 
Robinson,  Mr.   Irving  ScHs  (New  York)   and 


Mr.  James  E.  Roderick  of  Akoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Statistics  appear  elsewhere.  Presenta- 
tion and  acceptance  speeches  follow. — A.A. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  GOLD  MEDAL 
TO  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 

*  PETER  J.  SALMON  (his  boyhood  friend,  Peter) 
Executive  Director,   Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Yes,  I  have  known  Maurice  I.  Tynan  as  a 
man  and  boy,  although  Maurice  was  really 
quite  a  young  man  when  he  joined  us  at 
Perkins  School,  Watertown,  Mass.  He  came 
while  the  mud  was  still  fresh  and  oozey  and 
the  now  beautifully  landscaped  grounds  of 
Perkins  were  anything  but  beautiful.  Maurice, 
however,  I  recall  as  being  spic  and  span — ■ 
easily  the  best  dressed  guy  of  all — though 
he  too  used  the  Perkins  Pants  Pressing  Proc- 
ess, a  process  which  accomplished  pressing  by 
placing  the  pants  between  two  mattresses,  one 
of  which  was  weighted  down  while  the  owner 
slept.  This  is  one  of  the  first  recorded  be- 
ginnings of  automation. 

Seriously,  cleanliness  and  neatness  have 
marked  the  life  of  this  long  time  friend  of 
ours  as  he  has  progressed  down  the  years  in 
a  life  of  hard  work,  usefulness  and  achieve- 
ment. Always  concerned  about  the  feelings 
of  others,  he  came  up  the  ladder  of  success 
without  stepping  on  the  fellow  behind  or 
pushing  the  fellow  ahead.  He  earned  his  pro- 
motions all  along  his  varied  and  fruitful 
career. 

From  his  graduation  at  Perkins  in  1914 — 
to  his  retirement  in  1955,  he  certainly  did 
have  a  wide  variety  of  experiences.  An  ex- 
cellent detailed  account  of  the  career  of 
Maurice  I.  Tynan  is  contained  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  March  1944  issue  of  the 
"Seer,"  written  by  his  long  time  associate 
under  whom  and  with  whom  he  worked  for 
many  years,  Joseph  F.  Clunk.  An  announce- 
ment of  the  Shotwell  Award  to  Maurice  Ty- 
nan in  the  April  1956  New  Outlook  con- 
tains a  biographical  sketch  beginning  on 
page  153.  Others  have  written  about  Maurice, 
including  another  long  time  associate,  Arthur 
L.  Voorhees,  so  why  not  me? 

Well,  since  his  life  story  thus  far  has  been 
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SO  well  documented,  I  shall  not  review  it  step 
by  step,  but  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

I  know  that  Maurice  Tynan  considers  him- 
self most  fortunate  to  have  come  under  the 
good  influence  and  guidance  of  that  sterling 
lady  who  helped  so  many  of  us,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Birchard,  of  Boston.  Maurice  received 
some  of  his  earlier  training  and  work  ex- 
perience with  Miss  Birchard.  Then  as  he 
went  on  to  teach  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  and  to  become  associated  with  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(1919),  he  again  was  fortunate  in  gaining  very 
early  in  his  career  experiences  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  a  young  and 
struggling  agency  at  that  time,  and  Maurice 
had  the  opportunity  to  grow  along  with  the 
Institute  and  to  take  on  the  national  point 
of  view  which  has  been  inherent  in  the  work 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  these 
many  years.  He  gained  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  too  in  Canada — for  there  he  met 
the  lady  who  became  his  charming  and  de- 
voted wife,  who  has  been  at  his  side  down 
through  the  years  and  has  been  the  kind  of 
help  to  Maurice  that  only  a  good  wife  can 
be.  And  to  keep  the  record  straight,  let  it  be 
said  that  there  is  in  the  Tynan  household 
a  son  affectionately  called  "Bill"  who  is  a  real 
source  of  joy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tynan. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  re- 
alize what  an  uphill  job  it  was  back  in  1919, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  in  the  various 
positions  in  which  Maurice  Tynan  engaged, 
each  one  a  pioneering  job  with  very  little 
in  the  way  of  previous  experience  to  guide 
him.  These  were  the  fonnative  years  for 
many  of  the  Agencies  for  the  blind  that 
have  since  developed  large  progressive  pro- 
grams, but  with  each  position  that  Maurice 
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undertook,  he  advanced  the  work  foi*  the 
bUnd,  and  fortunately  his  own  career  has  ad- 
vanced as  well.  From  Canada  to  Maryland 
again,  but  this  time  with  the  Vocational 
Training  Program  at  Evergreen,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
(1921),  to  Minnesota  in  1925 — where  he  is 
still  remembered  and  respected  for  a  real 
good  job  accomplished.  Partly  because  of  his 
development  of  one  of  the  first  relationships 
of  work  for  the  blind  with  the  State  Reha- 
bilitation Agency,  but  also  because  Maurice 
had  become  an  outstanding  personality  in 
work  for  the  blind,  he  was  appointed  field 
representative  in  the  services  for  the  blind 
under  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
This  was  in  1938.  This  unit,  you  will  recall, 
had  the  task  of  administering  the  newly  in- 
augurated program  of  vending  stands  under 
the  terms  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
later  to  be  transferred  (1946)  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  where  Maurice  Tynan  be- 
came chief  of  the  Business  Enterprise  Pro- 
gram until  1950,  when  he  became  chief 
again,  this  time — Chief  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  succeeding  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  from 
which  position  he  retired  in   1955. 

In  the  41  years — from  1914  when  Maurice 
I.  Tynan  graduated  from  Perkins,  until  1955 
when  he  retired — we  have  a  period  marking 
the  greatest  advance  in  work  for  the  blind 


of  any  period  in  history.  Maurice  has  not 
only  been  identified  with  this  important  era 
but  has  left  an  outstanding  record  of  good 
works,  personal  achievement  and  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  concern  for  his  fellow  men.  He 
dared  to  try  new  ideas  when  the  going  was 
rough  and  at  a  time  when  new  movements 
were  things  to  be  shunned.  He  weathered 
the  slow  and  oft-times  tedious  and  frustrating 
machinery  of  government — both  State  and 
Federal — to  carry  forward  new  and  mean- 
ingful programs.  The  Business  Enterprise 
Program  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  remains  today  the  greatest  single  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  the  blind  person 
with  capabilities  that  enable  him  to  take  his 
place  in  the  world  of  competition.  As  a  co- 
worker, as  an  admirer  of  his  achievements, 
as  a  long  time  friend  and  as  a  grateful  re- 
cipient of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award 
in  1955,  I  count  myself  privileged  indeed  to 
be  given  this  most  pleasing  task  of  presenting 
to  a  real  gentleman,  Maurice  I.  Tynan,  this 
medal,  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Award  for 
1956,  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind. 

I  hope,  Maurice,  that  you  will  keep  it  in 
good  health,  and  I  know  your  devoted  wife 
and  your  son,  Billy,  are  mighty  proud  of 
you,  as  all  of  us  are  tonight. 


PRESENTATION  OF 
SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL  TO  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 

*  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES,  Vocational  RehabiHtation  Specialist 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  G. 


I  have  looked  forward  to  this  moment  for 
many  months,  yet  it  is  diflBcult  to  put  into 
words  the  deep  and  sincere  feelings  that  are 
in  my  heart.  I  know  that  all  of  you  who  are 
gathered  here  tonight  to  honor  this  great 
pioneer  will  agree  that  on  such  a  momentous 
occasion  no  verbal  tribute  is  really  adequate. 
In  his  quiet  unassuming  manner,  he  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  most  of  the  significant 
advances  in  the  field  of  work  for  blind  per- 
sons in  this  century.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  many  of  your  lives,  as  well  as  mine,  have 
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been   influenced   in   one  way  or   another  by 
Maurice  Tynan's  accomplishments. 

Ever  since  his  graduation  from  Perkins, 
his  career  has  been  accentuated  with  pioneer- 
ing activities  in  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams and  services  to  blind  persons.  He  con- 
centrated his  energies  in  establishing  one  of 
the  first  programs  for  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  competitive  employment  during 
the  brief  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  agency.  While  in  charge 
of  the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute   for  the  Blind,  his  sweeping 
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reorganization  of  the  Workshop  Program  laid 
the  foundation  for  turning  a  $50,000  a  year 
deficit  into  an  annual  profit.  Basic  to  this  re- 
organization was  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  job  analysis  with  respect  to  blindness, 
which  is  now  recognized  as  fundamental  to 
the  placement  of  blind  persons  regardless  of 
occupation. 

Back  in  this  country,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Evergreen  Training  School,  he  worked 
with  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I  where 
he  developed  many  of  the  techniques  that 
today  are  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
adjustment  process.  As  Director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Agency  for  the  Blind,  two  pioneering 
achievements  highlight  his  many  accomplish- 
ments: First,  the  coordination  of  the  Aid  to 
the  Blind  Program  with  the  Minnesota  agen- 
cy's over-all  service  program;  and  second,  the 
initiation  and  implementation  of  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  cooperative  agreements 
with  a  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency. 

Whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  we  immediately  associate 
the  names  of  two  outstanding  pioneers  with 
this  sweeping  legislation.  Maurice  I.  Tynan, 
our  honored  guest  tonight,  and  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  the  illustrious  President  of  our  As- 
sociation, are  synonymous  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Vending  Stand  Pro- 
gram. Mr.  Tynan  devoted  most  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  this  Program  for  more  than 
12  years. 

Then,  in  1950,  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion, Chief  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  which  he  held 
until  he  retired  in  1955.  In  this  capacity  he 
labored  zealously  and  untiringly  to  champion 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
blind  persons  nationally  and  internationally. 
During  the  last  1 1  years  of  this  period,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  work  with  him,  both  as  an 
associate  and  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  In  all 
humility,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  rela- 
tionship has  enriched  my  life  and  has  given 
me  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  standards  of 
service  for  which  he  stands. 

Most  of  us  who  really  know  Maurice  realize 


that  he  was  never  a  man  to  deliberately  seek 
the  limelight.  He  preferred  to  remain  quietly 
in  the  background,  yet  he  has  always  been 
able  to  effectively  promote  the  principles  and 
ideas  to  which  he  believed,  and  for  which 
he  would  fight  if  the  need  arose. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  this  Association 
for  nearly  40  years,  but  he  has  never  sought 
or  agreed  to  accept  an  office.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  worked  diligently,  giving  generously  and 
unstintingly  of  his  time,  effort,  and  talent  to 
advance  the  work  of  this  great  organization. 
He  contributed  materially  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Association's  professional  stand- 
ards for  home  teachers  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Board  of  Certification.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  life  memberships 
in  this  Organization  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  become  such  a  member.  I  am  sorry  that 
time  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  devoted  member 
has  worked  to  build  up  the  prestige  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

Just  to  talk  about  Maurice  as  a  professional 
worker,  as  I  have  done  so  far,  would  do  him 
a  gross  injustice.  To  know  him  as  I  have  for 
the  past  17  years  is  to  admire  and  respect 
him.  Some  of  the  qualities  which  have  en- 
deared him  most  to  me  and  to  his  host  of 
friends,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  his  sin- 
cerity, friendliness,  cordiality,  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  home.  His  wide  range 
of  interests  include  designing  houses,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  growing  flowers,  motoring, 
major  league  baseball,  boating,  color  pho- 
tography, and  current  events.  With  such  en- 
dearing qualities  and  such  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests, Maurice,  you  can  be  assured  of  a  rich 
future  filled  with  stimulating  new  activities 
and  a  host  of  friends. 

And,  now,  Maurice,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  your  many  friends  who  could  add 
much  to  what  has  already  been  said,  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you  this  Scroll  which  reads: 
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ACCEPTANCE  REMARKS 


*  MAURICE  I.  TYNAN 
Rockville,  Maryland 


My  Friends: 

Words  seem  inadequate  to  express  to  you 
my  appreciation  for  this  great  honor  which 
you  have  bestowed  on  me.  I  do,  however, 
thank  you  so  very  mucli. 

In  accepting  this  award  I  feel  very  humble 
for  I  realize  how  much  I  owe  for  the  unusual 
opportunities  which  I  have  had  and  to  the 
many  people  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  being  associated  with  and 
from  whom  I  have  learned  so  much. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  most  wise  and  devoted  parents  and  to 
my  loyal,  devoted,  competent  wife  who  since 
our  marriage  has  been  such  a  wonderful  help- 
mate and   understanding  partner. 

Next,  to  that  truly  great  friend  of  the  blind 
whom  this  association  saw  fit  to  single  out 
for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  several 
years  ago,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Florence  W. 
Birchard.  It  was  Miss  Birchard,  who  in  my 
early  days  gave  me  much  help,  encourage- 
ment, and  counsel,  and  really  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  enter  the  field  of  work  for 
the  adult  blind. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  had  the  rare 
opportunity  to  know  and  work  with,  many 
of  the  early  pioneers  and  leaders  in  our  field 
who  gave  me  great  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement. The  list  would  be  too  long  if  I 
should  mention  them  all  here,  however,  I  do 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  not  only  be- 
cause of  what  they  did  for  me  but  also  for 
their  great  contribution  to  work  for  the 
blind. 

I  do  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few,  largely 
because  of  their  great  contribution  to  work 
for  the  blind,  without  whose  efforts  our  pres- 
ent-day program,  I  feel  certain,  would  not 
have  materialized. 

Among  these  is  H.  Randolph  Latimer  with 
whom  I  was  associated  three  years  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  whose 
friendship  I  enjoyed  during  the  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  work  for  the  adult  blind. 
It  was  Mr.  Latimer,  you  will  recall,  who 
largely  conceived  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  has  pro- 
vided such  great  leadership  in  so  many  areas 
of  our  work  and  has  been,  in  a  large  measure, 
responsible  for  the  achievement  of  much  of 
the  Federal  Legislation  now  on  the  Statute 
Books. 

Another  great  personality  who  did  much 
to  enhance  work  for  the  blind  and  under 
whose  leadership  I  learned  a  great  deal,  was 
Charles  W.  Holmes  who  was  the  first  Director 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  who  had  a  leading  role  in  the 
organization  and  early  development  of  that 
outstanding  agency.  It  was  while  working  in 
Canada  with  Mr.  Holmes  that  I  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  learn  to  know  and  work  with 
our  most  illustrious  member  and  friend. 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker;  who  has  developed  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
as  we  know  it  today.  His  work  has  brought 
him  International  recognition  as  signified  by 
his  election  as  the  first  president  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  probably  the  most 
dynamic  personality  and  one  of  the  greatest 
pioneers  work  for  the  blind  has  ever  had, 
was  also  a  true  friend  and  gave  me  much 
encouragement  in  my  early  career. 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  another  great  friend  who, 
as  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  probably  contributed  as  much  as 
any  individual  to  the  development  of  this 
work. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  our  President, 
Joe  Clunk,  with  whom  I  was  associated  for 
many  years  and  from  whom  I  learned  very 
much. 

It  would  be  remiss  on  my  part,  if  I  ne- 
glected to  mention  the  rare  opportunity  that 
I  enjoyed  in  attending  that  outstanding 
school  for  the  blind,  now  known  as  the  Per- 
kins School  for  the  Blind;  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  never  understood  how  one  school 
could  gather  together  such  a  competent  and 
dedicated  staff  who  took  such  personal  inter- 
est and  at  the  same  time  were  such  devoted 
friends.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
them  here  but  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
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ful  to  Perkins,  and  to  them,  for  what  they 
did  for  me. 

It  was  at  Perkins  I  first  came  in  contact 
with  blind  people  and  became  concerned 
with  their  problems  and  out  of  this  experi- 
ence has  resulted  many  lifelong  and  cher- 
ished friends,  some  of  whom  are  here  this 
evening. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  say  what  my  affilia- 
tion with  the  AAWB  has  meant  and  done 
for  me,  for  it  was  through  this  organization 
that  I  came  to  know  most  of  the  workers  in 
our  field  including  that  illustrious  and  de- 
voted worker  who  made  this  wonderful  award 
possible,  namely:  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell. 

Through  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  organization  I  have  been 
honored  by  serving  on  various  committees 
and  on  numerous  occasions  have  appeared  be- 
fore you,  both  at  general  sessions  and  at  vari- 
ous sectional  groups  and  always  I  have  been 
received  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. This  has  been  a  great  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

Now,  that  my  professional  career  has  come 
to  an  end  and  this  may  be  my  last  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observations 
as  to  our  present  status  and  also  as  to  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  work  with  and  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  a  sign  of  old  age  to 
reminisce,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  old  but 
may  have  lived  a  little  bit  longer  than  most 
of  you,  so  I  will  not  indulge  in  that  pastime. 
I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  the  growth 
and  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  pro- 
viding services  for  blind  persons,  especially 
in  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  has 
been  truly  magnificent  and  I  often  think  how 
happy  the  real  pioneers  in  our  field  would  be 
if  they  could  witness  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

These  achievements  are,  of  course,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  many  people;  First  I  would 
have  to  give  credit  to  those  courageous  and 
competent  blind  persons  who  have  demon- 
strated so  conclusively  that  blindness,  in  it- 
self, does  not  prevent  a  person  from  carrying 
on  in  normal  employment  and  living  a  full 
and  useful  life. 

Second  to  the  pioneer  workers  and  friends 
of   the  blind,   both   sighted   and   blind,  who 


had  the  imagination  and  confidence  that 
blindness  was  not  an  insurmountable  handi- 
cap and  proceeded  to  give  of  their  talents 
and  energies  to  develop  programs  of  service. 
To  them,  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Third  to  the  fact  that  work  for  the  blind 
was  carried  on  by  agencies  organized  and  de- 
veloped to  provide  services  exclusively  for  the 
blind  and  which  were  staffed  with  personnel 
who  were  sincerely  devoted  and  expended  their 
energies  wholly  for  persons  without  sight. 

Fourth  to  the  many  contributions  and 
united  efforts  put  forth  by  this  association, 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  in  a  large  measure  responsi- 
ble for  the  formation  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  for  much  of  the 
Federal  legislation  which  has  given  us  many 
of  our  programs  as  we  know  them  today 

In  speaking  of  legislation  and  our  present- 
day  programs,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
much  of  it  was  passed  over  the  objections  of 
strong  and  powerful  groups  who  were  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  separate  services  for  the 
blind  and  special  preferences  for  blind  peo- 
ple. It  was  passed  largely  because  of  the 
united  effort  of  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion who  joined  with  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  other  friends  of  the 
blind.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  up  un- 
til the  time  adequate  support  was  sought 
for  our  separate  services  little  opposition  to 
our  programs  was  encountered.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  blind  received  little  or  no  serv- 
ice from  other  programs  established  for  the 
handicapped.  Yet,  when  legislation  was  pro- 
posed that  singled  out  the  blind  for  special 
consideration,  the  argument  was  immediately 
advanced  that  the  blind  should  be  served 
along  with  other  handicapped  individuals. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  the  opposition 
which  arose  when  "Title-X"  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  proposed.  I  would  ask  the 
question:  "Would  the  blind  have  received 
the  financial  assistance  which  they  require 
if  there  had  not  been  this  special  provision?" 
It  was  also  noticeable  that  after  the  Social 
Security  Act  became  law  every  effort  was 
made  to  have  Aid  to  the  Blind  administered 
in  the  states  by  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  this  was  true  even  in  states  where 
there  was  a  separate  commission  or  State 
agency  providing  services  to  blind  persons 
who   understood   their   needs   and  problems. 
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I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  had  aid 
to  the  blind  been  administered  generally  by 
separate  agencies  for  the  blind;  and  had  there 
been  established  under  the  Social  Security 
Board,  a  separate  unit  staffed  with  personnel 
familiar  with  needs  and  problems  of  blind 
persons  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Aid  to  the  Blind  program  would  have  been 
avoided. 

There  are  many  in  this  room  tonight  who 
will  remember  as  vividly  as  I  do  the  opposi- 
tion which  developed  to  a  special  provision 
for  the  blind  in  the  amendments  of  1943  to 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Here, 
again,  it  was  only  because  of  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  workers  for  the  blind  that  the 
special  provision  was  included.  Again,  I  would 
ask:  "Would  we,  today,  have  our  wonderful 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  blind  with- 
out this  special  provision?"  The  answer  can 
only  be  a  decisive,  "No." 

I  have  given  these  illustrations  to  indicate 
to  you  some  of  the  struggles  and  some  of  the 
forces  at  work  to  integrate  services  for  the 
blind. 

You  must  never  forget  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  made  to  integrate  services  for  the 
blind  with  other  services  for  the  handicapped 
come  from  powerful  groups  and  persons  in 
high  places;  and  as  more  adequate  financial 
support  is  made  available  it  carries  with  it 
all  too  frequently  the  danger  of  our  special 
services  being  integrated.  When  this  occurs, 
in  my  opinion,  the  blind  will  lose  many  of 
the  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy.  There 
may  be  those  who  feel  that  I  am  over  em- 
phasizing the  dangers  to  our  present  program, 
personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  For  example, 
most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1954  provided  Federal 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  workshops.  I 
have  been  informed  from  a  very  reliable 
source  that  it  is  now  being  proposed  that 
these  workshops  be  established  to  serve  all 
disability  groups  including  the  blind  and 
one  high  official  has  publicly  stated  to  the 
effect  that  the  day  of  the  separate  workshop 
for  the  blind  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  I  re- 
call, we  now  have  over  fifty-five  workshops 
for  the  blind,  affiliated  with  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind,  employing  upwards  of 
thirty-five  hundred  blind  people.  Certainly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  say  that 
we  would   have   that  many  blind  people  at 


work  in  workshops  at  the  wages  they  are  re- 
ceiving if  they  had  to  depend  for  their  em- 
ployment on  shops  employing  all  types  of 
handicapped  persons. 

Certainly,  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  our 
programs  and  accomplishments.  I  am  proud, 
indeed,  to  have  had  a  small  part  in  these 
achievements.  We  all  recognize,  however,  that 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go  and  much  to  be 
done  before  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  we  have 
the  understanding  and  the  facilities  to  meet 
all  of  the  problems  of  blind  people.  It  is 
heartening  indeed  to  know  that  training  pro- 
grams are  now  being  established  to  prepare 
persons  specifically  for  work  with  the  blind. 
These  young  persons  have  a  great  future  ahead 
of  them,  however,  they  'and  the  agencies  that 
employ  them  must  realize  that  a  little  knowl- 
edge can  be  dangerous  and  without  experi- 
ence, sincerity  and  dedication  the  best  results 
cannot  be  achieved.  From  my  experience,  the 
blind  themselves  will  be  the  first  to  detect 
any  lack  of  sincerity  or  confidence.  If  we  ever 
lose  the  individualized  approach  which  has 
characterized  our  work  in  the  past,  we  will 
be  taking  a  backward  step  which  will  be  hard 
to  retrieve. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  and  those  who  join  your  ranks  in  the 
future,  will  take  a  personal  and  active  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  this  association.  In  so  do- 
ing, not  only  will  you  enhance  your  own  pro- 
fessional careers,  but  will  strengthen  this  or- 
ganization into  a  great  and  powerful  instru- 
ment to  protect  our  present  program  and  fos- 
ter needed  additional  services  and  facilities. 
As  I  view  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  one's 
dues  and  to  attend  meetings.  Each  and  every 
member  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  make 
his  views  known,  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  policies  of  the  organization  and  lend  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  officers  and  various 
committees  in  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties. I  might  point  out  that  many  of  our  leg- 
islative achievements  were  made  possible  be- 
cause individual  members  either  attended 
public  hearings  or  made  their  views  known  to 
their  legislators  in  other  ways.  I  regret  to 
say  I  have  noted  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
for  the  individual  members  to  leave  the  entire 
responsibility  to  the  legislative  committee  and 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Hence,  at  least  one  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation  which   was   introduced    to   strengthen 
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the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  passed  with 
certain  provisions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
may  be  disastrous  to  one  of  our  finest  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  passage  of  this 
unfortunate  legislation  could  have  been 
avoided  if  more  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sociation had  taken  an  active  interest  and  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  when  they  were  re- 
quested to  do  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  over 
critical  for  I  know  that  all  of  you  have  your 
day-to-day  problems  and  responsibilities  and 
do  not  always  realize  that  it  is  important  to 
work  for  the  blind,  but  by  so  doing,  you  will 
be  enhancing  your  own  programs  which  in 
turn  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  serve 
more  adequately  the  blind  people  in  your 
community. 

From  my  vantage  point  in  the  past,  I  have 
had  a  rare  opportunity  to  know  most  of  you 
personally,  to  visit  your  agencies  and  become 
familiar  with  your  programs.  By-and-large, 
as  I  have  said  previously,  we  can  be  proud  of 
what  is  being  accomplished.  We  know,  of 
course,  only  too  well  that  some  of  our  pro- 
grams could  be  strengthened  and  improved. 
We  also  know  that  many  times  there  are  do- 
mestic reasons  and  local  condition  which  pre- 
vent the  full  development  within  the  area. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  our  agencies  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  and  I  become  some- 
what, irritated  when  I  read  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms levelled  at  some  of  our  programs  by 
persons  who  have  never  had  any  practical 
experience  in  an  agency  and  therefore  know 
nothing  of  the  day-to-day  problems.  All  of 
us  welcome  constructive  criticism,  but  when 
an  entire  program  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
including  the  risk  of  placing  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  or  others  upon  whom  we 
must  depend  for  support;  such  criticism  may 
do  an  inestimable  amount  of  harm.  It  would 
be  my  suggestion  to  these  critics  that  they 
come  down  from  their  ivory  towers  and  take 
a  responsible  position  in  an  agency  and  dem- 
onstrate how  much  more  they  are  able  to 
achieve.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  ap- 
plaud  their  accomplishments. 

With  ever  increasing  financial  support  for 
training  of   personnel,   research   and   experi- 


mentation, the  future  of  work  for  the  blind 
should  be  bright  indeed.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  the  appropriate  time  for  us 
to  scrutinize  all  legislation  and  programs,  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Local,  to  determine  whether 
blind  people  are  receiving,  on  a  uniform 
basis,  all  the  services  which  they  may  require. 
We  all  recognize  that  most  of  our  programs 
have  been  established  as  a  definite  need  was 
indicated.  Legislation  affecting  the  blind  has 
been  introduced  when  it  seemed  opportune. 
Therefore,  we  must  admit  that  our  programs 
have  grown  without  any  definite  plan  and 
in  fact,  we  realize  that  in  certain  areas  de- 
sirable services  are  entirely  lacking.  For  these 
reasons,  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time 
that  an  exhaustive  study  of  work  for  the 
blind  as  a  whole  should  be  made.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested,  therefore,  in  legislation 
proposed  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  sponsored  by  this  Association  to 
create  a  Temporary  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Although  this  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  several  sessions  of  Congress,  no 
definite  action  has  been  taken.  It  is  my  earn- 
est hope  that  each  of  you  as  members  of 
this  association  will  take  personal  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  work  with  the  legislative 
committee  and  the  Foundation  to  secure  its 
passage.  I  am  sure  that  a  study  by  such  an 
unbiased  committee  would  be  extremely 
wholesome  for  our  entire  work  and  we  hope 
the  recommendations  would  chart  a  definite 
course  for  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  it  has  been 
a  truly  wonderful  experience  to  have  been 
affiliated  with  you  through  the  years.  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  association  with  you 
and  my  work  has  given  me  much  pleasure.  I 
assure  you  in  the  years  that  are  left  to  me 
I  shall  follow,  with  the  greatest  interest,  your 
progress  and  accomplishments. 

May  God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
may  He  give  you  the  wisdom,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  strength  to  carry  forward  this 
great  and  challenging  work  to  the  end  that 
blind  persons  regardless  of  where  they  may 
live  will  have  every  opportunity  to  live  nor- 
mal, happy  and  useful  lives. 

Thank  you. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General,  AAWB 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
greatly  accelerated  growth  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  As  of  the  close  of  1955  the 
membership  stood  at  1,079,  including  2  Hon- 
orary Life  Members  and  14  Life  Members.  As 
of  today  we  have  passed  not  only  the  1,100 
but  the  1,300  mark  and  the  membership,  in- 
cluding these  same  Honorary  and  Life  Mem- 
bers, stands  at  1394.  They  represent  all  forty- 
eight  states  excepting  Idaho  and  Nevada, 
also  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  and  Guatemala.  New  mem- 
berships for  1956  total  500,  as  against  215  for 
last  year,  while  renewals  total  894,  as  against 
864  last  year.  This  year  Pennsylvania  ranks 
first  in  new  members  with  a  total  of  115; 
California  is  second  with  a  total  of  62;  and 
Tennessee  is  third  with  a  total  of  59.  For  the 
fourth  successive  year  Pennsylvania  has  the 
largest  total  membership,  currently  standing 
at  292;  New  York  is  second  with  a  total  of 
126,  while  Canada  is  third  with  a  total  of  94. 

This  remarkable  growth  in  the  member- 
ship is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  valiant 
efEorts  of  Miss  Patricia  Stone  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee and  to  her  nine  Regional  Chairmen,  and 
to  the  various  State  Chairmen  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Sometime  ago,  in  order 


to  stimulate  competition  for  new  members 
the  Board  authorized  awards  in  the  form  of 
$25.00  credits  toward  Life  Memberships  for 
the  winning  State  Chairmen  in  each  of  three 
groupings  of  states:  states  with  a  population 
of  under  one-million;  states  with  a  population 
of  between  one-million  and  four-million;  and 
states  with  a  population  exceeding  four  mil- 
lion. For  enrollment  of  new  members  up  to 
June  30  the  State  Chairmen  winners  of  these 
awards  are:  for  states  with  a  population  un- 
der one-million,  Miss  Catherine  Manning  of 
Delaware  with  10  new  members;  for  states 
with  a  population  of  between  one-million  and 
four-million,  Grady  L.  Weaver  of  Tennessee 
with  59  new  members;  and  for  states  with  a 
population  of  more  than  four-million,  James 
L.  Roderick  of  Pennsylvania  with  111  new 
members.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate these  winners.  We  hope  their  ex- 
ample will  stimulate  others  to  greater  effort 
in  helping  to  build  a  still  stronger  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  year  your  various  committees 
have  worked  diligently  and  faithfully  in  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities  and  in  your  be- 
half we  express  to  every  one  of  these  commit- 
tee members  your  sincere  and  grateful  thanks 
for  their  devotion  to  the  tasks  which  they 
have  so  generously  undertaken  and  so  success- 
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fully  discharged.  Each  member  has  served  de- 
votedly and  given  greatly  in  time  and 
thought.  We  must  mention  particularly  the 
Legislative  Committee  whose  Vice-Chairraan, 
George  Keane,  has  been  unusually  generous 
with  his  time  and  on  several  occasions  has 
represented  the  Association  before  Congres- 
sional Committees,  testifying  on  Congressional 
bills  in  which  the  AAWB  is  vitally  interested. 
The  report  of  this  Committee  will  be  pre- 
sented later  in  the  morning. 

We  would   be  derelict  should  we   fail    to 
mention    again    Dr.    Francis    J.    Cummings, 
Chairman  and  his  four  associates  on  the  Eth- 
ics Committee  who  for  the  third  year  have 
undertaken  a  most  difficult  task  in  reviewing 
and  evaluating  applications  for  the  AAWB's 
Seal  of  Good  Practice.  We  know  of  no  more 
difficult  task  assigned  to  any  committee  and 
we  would   hope   that   every  member  of   the 
Association  would  feel  grateful  to   this  par- 
ticular   Committee    which    more    than    any 
other,  by  the  nature  of  its  work,  is  placed  in 
a  most  unenviable  position  in  seeking  to  de- 
cide just   what   are  and   are   not   considered 
ethical   practices   in   our   field.    In   this   con- 
nection it  should  be  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  once  again  turned  to  the  Board 
for  instructions.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  year  ago,  at  Quebec,  the  AAWB  expressed 
its  disapproval  of  the  use  of  coin  boxes,  can- 
nisters  and  the  like  on  the  streets  or  in  pub- 
lic  places,   as   a   means   of   fund-raising   and 
forbade  the  award  of  the  Seal  of  Good  Prac- 
tice to  agencies  using  such  methods.  At  that 
time  we  were  aware  that  such  methods  were 
being   employed    directly    by    certain    organ- 
izations  raising   funds    to   support   programs 
of  service  to  the  blind.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  problem  brought  about  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  Clubs  and  organizations  which  use 
these  disapproved  methods  for  raising  funds 
and   which    turn   over   some  or   all   of  such 
funds  to  local  agencies  for  the  blind  whose 
programs  they  support.  In  effect,  this  provides 
funds   raised   indirectly   for   rather   than   di- 
rectly by  the  agencies  who  receive  the  funds, 
but  none  the  less  raised  by  methods  we  have 
felt   to  be  objectionable.   The  question  now 
faces  the  Ethics  Committee  as  to  whether  or 
not,  consistently  it  can  enforce  a  rule  which 
outlaws  the  use  of  funds  raised  directly  by 
methods  not  approved,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit    the    use    of   funds    raised    indirectly 


rather  than  directly  by  the  same  unapproved 
methods.  After  very  careful  consideration  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  instructed  the  Ethics 
Committee  that  it  must  refuse  the  AAWB 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  any  agency  for  the 
blind  which  permits  the  use  of  its  name  for 
fund  raising  or  which  receives  funds  as  a 
matter  of  policy  where  such  funds  are  raised 
by  any  method  which  violates  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

Another  Committee  which  has  been  most 
active   during   the   past   year   is    the   Braille 
Committee,  which,  jointly  with  its  counter- 
part in  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  has  met  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and   has  now  reached   that  stage  in 
the  development  of  its  views,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  members  of  both  Associations, 
where  it  is  at  last  ready  to  negotiate  with  its 
British  counterpart  in  London.  You  may  re- 
call that  two  years  ago  you  voted  to  give  the 
AAWB  Braille  Committee  authority  and  dis- 
cretion  to  negotiate  with  the  British.  Much 
preparation  has  since  been  made  for  a  con- 
ference  with    the    British    and   it   is   now   a 
pleasure    to   report    that    beginning   on   Au- 
gust 1,  the  British  and  American  Committees 
will  sit  down  together  in  London  for  a  ten- 
day  discussion  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to 
a  mutual  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic with  respect  to  the  necessary  changes 
in   rules   and   other  details   so  that   uniform 
braille  practices  will   prevail  both  here  and 
in  England.  You  will  hear  more  about  this 
from  the  Braille  Committee  when  it  reports 
later   but   your   Board   wishes   to   make   it   a 
matter  of  record  that  such   a  conference  as 
mentioned  would  not  have  been  made  pos- 
sible without  the  generous  financial  support 
of  the  underlisted  organizations: 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  and  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind. 

We  herewith  publicly  express  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  AAWB  to  these  cooperating 
organizations. 

Last  year,  arising  out  of  the  Quebec  con- 
vention, our  Past  Presidents  were  by  action 
of  the  convention  constituted  as  an  Advisory 
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Committee  to  your  Board  of  Directors,  to 
which  might  be  referred  for  study  all  pro- 
posals which  might  require  changes  in  our 
Constitution  and  Bylaws.  Such  were  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Commit- 
tee that  their  implementation  would  require 
constitutional  amendments  and  so  your  Past 
Presidents  have  for  some  time  past  given 
some  serious  consideration  to  certain  of  these 
jDroposals  as  well  as  to  other  matters.  They 
have  given  an  interim  report  to  the  Board 
but  have  not  yet  completed  their  work  and 
so  some  further  word  respecting  the  matter 
may  be  expected  at  future  conventions. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  for  the  past 
seventeen  years,  the  custody  of  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Award  fund  has  been  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  special  group  of  Shotwell  Me- 
morial Fund  Trustees  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  who  over  the 
years  has  worked  devotedly  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  original  fund  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  an  amount  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  earn  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
annual  award. 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  have  been 
suggestions  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  constitutionally  all  assets  of  the  AAWB 
should  be  held  by  the  elected  Treasurer.  Fol- 
lowing discussion  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  Trustees  and  with 
the  agreement  of  his  fellow  Trustees,  Mr. 
lerardi  last  November  turned  over  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  AAWB  the  cash  funds  held 
by  the  Shotwell  Fund  Trustees,  since  which 
time  the  Trustees  have  ceased  to  function  as 
such.  For  seventeen  years  they  have  carefully 
guarded  the  funds  and  we  at  this  time  for- 
mally express  to  them  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  long  and   faithful   stewardship. 

You  are  required,  each  year,  to  elect  one 
of  your  members  to  serve  for  five  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Ethics  Committee  which 
handles  all  applications  for  the  AAWB's 
Seal  of  Good  Practice.  Today  the  three-year 
term  of  Mr.  Alfred  Severson  expires.  Mr.  Sev- 
erson,  who  earlier  this  year  resigned  from 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  to  un- 
dertake new  responsibilities  in  St.  Louis,  has 
indicated  that  he  will  be  unable  to  continue 
to  serve  and  so  it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whom  you  will  elect  to  take  his  place.  Your 
Board  believes  it  can  confidently  leave  this 
in  your  hands  although  it  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  you  might  look  with  favor  upon 


the  election  of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  Yorlf,  a  wise,  experienced,  and  un- 
derstanding comrade,  widely  known  and  re- 
spected by  all  of  tis. 

During  the  morning  you  will  be  asked  to 
consider  invitations  from  several  agencies 
anxious  to  be  host  to  our  1958  convention. 
(Parenthetically  may  we  remind  you  that 
next  year  we  meet  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in 
Chicago  from  July  7  through  July  12.)  Your 
Board  would  like  to  have  you  agree  that  as 
a  national  organization  with  membership  in 
almost  every  state,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
try  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  members 
to  attend  our  conventions  held  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  they  may  live.  To  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  periodically 
shift  the  locale  of  our  annual  conventions 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  so 
that  periodically  each  member  may  be  able 
to  feel  that  he  can  attend  in  his  own  regional 
area.  It  has  been  some  time  now  since  we  last 
met  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Several  invitations  have  been  received  from 
cities  in  the  East  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion your  Board  would  suggest  that  you  might 
wish  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  invitation 
from  Philadelphia,  in  which  city  we  last  met 
in   191 1 — 45  years  ago. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this  report 
you  will  be  asked  to  vote  upon  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  payment 
of  Life  Memberships  on  a  four-year  basis. 
Several  members  of  the  Association  have  pro- 
posed such  an  amendment  and  your  Board 
looks  upon  it  with  favor  and  is  happy  to 
urge  your  support  of  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
you. 

As  we  near  the  close  of  another  year  we 
believe  we  can  look  back  with  pride  upon 
our  growth  and  developmeent  since  we  met 
a  year  ago.  In  so  doing  we  are  conscious  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  all  of  you  for  the  unwav- 
ering loyalty  and  generosity  of  the  support 
you  have  accorded  us.  For  the  remainder  of 
our  terms  of  office  we  shall  strive  to  do  our 
utmost  to  merit  and  be  worthy  of  your  con- 
tinued faith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
For  the  Board  of  Directors 
Alfred  Allen 
Secretary-General 

(Motion  to  adopt  by  Fuller  Hale,  seconded 
by  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  carried  unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

ARTHUR  V.  WEIR,  Chairman 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Canada 

Your  President  appointed  Joseph  B.  Delbridge,  Charles  W.  Foote,  and  Arthur  V.  Weir  as 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

As  the  others  were  not  present  your  committee  chairman  examined  records,  bank  certifi- 
cates, etc.  as  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  and  reports  as  follows: 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Shotwell  Trustees  that  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  be  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Harrison  (Treasurer  of  the  AAWB)  and  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $3,905.88  was 
forwarded  to  him  representating  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1955  of  $3,848.16  plus  interest  on 
Securities  of  $57.72.  This  total  was  verified  by  examination  of  The  Warren  Institution  of  Sav- 
ings bank  book. 

A  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Keys,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  The  Capital  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  certifying  as  of  Securities  held  by  your  Treas- 
urer was  examined,  showing  securities  held  as  of  June  30,  1956  of  $7,400.00. 

A  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditures,  and  report  of  Resources  covering  the  joint  fund 
follows: 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 

July  I,  1955 — June  ^o,  1956 

Cash  on  Hand  July  1,  1955   $  5.399-24 

INCOME 

1955   Convention   Registrations $    161.00 

Home  Teacher  Certification  Fee   14.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  (Shotwell — $100.00) 

(General—     92.80)    192.80 

Listings  in  1955  Proceedings   305.00 

Memberships 

Life   $    200.00 

1953     500 

1954     500 

1955 47500 

1956     6,480.00 

1957 3500       7,200.00 

Sale  of  1954  Proceedings 8.00 

Sale  of  1955  Proceedings •  •  131.00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  transfer 3,905.88 

Total   Income    • 1 1.917.68 

$17,316.92 
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EXPENDITURES 

Convention  Expense 

1955     $    124.05 

1956     •.  137.77     1261.82 


I 


Recreation   Committee   Expense    4549 

Subscriptions  to  Outlook  for  the  Blind   1,015.00 

Printing  and  Stationery   281.80 

Cost  of   1955   Proceedings    3,024.81 

Membership  Committee   Expense    8.25 

Purchase  of  United  States  Bonds  4,237.04 

Honorariums    600.00 

Grant  to  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  . . 500.00 

World  Council  Expense   900.00 

Cost  of  Surveys,  Section  C 25.71 

Shotwell  Scroll  (1956)    75-oo 

Total  Expenditures    10,974.92 


June  30,  1956  Cash  on  Hand   $  6,342.00 

SUMMARY  OF  RESOURCES 
Resources  as  at  June  30,  1955 

Cash    $  5,399.24 

Securities — U.  S.  Series  K  Bonds 

General    Fund    3,000.00 


8,399.24 
Securities  purchased  during  year 

U.  S.  Treasury  214%  Coupon  Bonds 

General   Fund 400.00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Fund   4,000.00 

Income  in  excess  of  Expenditures 

Year  ended  June  30,  1956   942.76 

*  Total  Resources  as  at  June  30,  1956  $13,742.00 

Cash I  6,342.00 

Bonds   7,400.00 

Total    $13,742.00 


*  (Plus  one  Shotwell  gold  medal  valued  at  $75) 

Respectfully  Submitted 

A.  V.  Weir,  Chairman 
J.  B.  Delbridge 
C.  W.  Foote 

(Motion   to  adopt  By  A.  V.  Weir,  seconded  by  Dr.   Berthold  Lowenfeld,  carried  unani- 
mously.) 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


MRS.  LEE  JOHNSTON 
Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Welfare,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


It  is  not  for  us  to  measure  or  set  limits  to 
the  value  of  the  contributions  made  in  this 
challenging  field  by  those  whose  work  is  now 
complete.  Their  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  recorded,  are  there  for  all 
to  see,  but  none  of  us  are  wise  enough  to 
know  how  far-reaching  any  one  person's  in- 
fluence is — the  warmth  of  a  hand-clasp,  the 
kindly  word,  the  supportive  counseling — all 
these  "little  things"  have  added  to  the  great 
contribution  they  have  made  to  the  lives  of 
their  fellowmen,  in  helping  them  to  build 
their  lives  anew  and  to  persevere  in  the  face 
of  all  obstacles.  In  honoring  them,  may  we 
re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility which  is  given  us  to  carry  on  in 
our  great  work. 

William  Donald  Ames.  Mr.  Ames  passed 
away  on  March  19,  1956.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  splendid  contribution  in 
work  for  the  blind,  the  establishment  of  the 
Branch  in  Washington  County,  and  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Beacon  Lodge  Board.  His  partici- 
pation in  state  conferences  has  been  of  im- 
measurable help  toward  the  progress  of  work 
for  the  blind  throughout  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  for  ten  years.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  County  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  Member  of  the  State  Legislative 
Planning  Committee,  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Beacon  Lodge. 

Anna  Anderson.  Miss  Anderson  passed  away 
October  17,  1955.  She  had  served  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  as  Matron  and  in  other 
capacities  for  forty-eight  years. 

Dorothy  Bartram  died  November  14,  1955. 
She  taught  home  economics  at  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  Columbia,  Ohio,  and 
developed  a  Manual  for  domestic  arts  which 
has  been  accepted  as  standard  in  many  of 
the  residential  schools. 

Anna  Beach  died  in  1956.  She  had  been 
employed  for  more  than  thirty-one  years  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — 
longer  than  any  other  member  on  the  staff. 
She  attended  to  the  transportation  needs  of 


the  Foundation  personnel  and  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  special  personal  shopping  serv- 
ice centered  in  the  Special  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

Effie  L.  Bullard  died  December  1955.  She 
was  a  teacher  in  Girl's  School,  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  from  1917  to  1942. 

George  Patrick  Carter,  having  been  blind 
since  early  youth,  graduated  from  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind  and  later  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers 
College.  Finding  that  placement  as  a  blind 
teacher  in  a  sighted  school  was  very  difficult, 
Pat  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  work  for  the 
blind  and  became  head  of  the  St.  Vincent  De 
Paul's  activities  program  for  the  blind  in  a 
Center  which  they  had  recently  opened  in 
St.  Louis.  He  was  working  for  a  Master's  De- 
gree in  social  work  at  St.  Louis  University 
when  he  passed  away  early  in  1956.  Pat  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  the  world 
of  work  for  the  blind  has  lost  one  who  would 
have  served  well. 

Ellen  L.  Chittenden  passed  away  SejDtem- 
ber  15,  1955.  She  held  the  position  as  piano 
and  voice  instructor  at  the  Batavia  School  for 
the  Blind  for  twenty-seven  years.  Miss  Chit- 
tenden was  educated  at  private  schools  and  at 
Helmuth  College,  London,  Ontario.  She  spe- 
cialized in  music  at  Fort  Wayne  Conserva- 
tory and  Metropolitan  College  of  Music  in 
New  York  City  where  she  also  taught  before 
going  to  Batavia. 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Cholden,  who  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  when  he  died,  was  injured  fatally 
in  a  traffic  accident  in  Los  Angeles  in  April 
1 956  while  on  the  way  to  the  airport  from  his 
home.  He  was  en  route  to  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  where  he 
would  act  as  moderator  of  a  panel  discussing 
Frontiers  of  Psychiatric  Research.  Dr.  Chol- 
den was  a  native  of  Chicago  who  attended 
Wright  Junior  College,  the  Chicago  Medical 
School,  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
originated  a  technique  for  penicillin  measure- 
ment soon  after  the  antibiotic  was  discovered. 
He  took  psychiatric  training  at  the  Mennin- 
ger  School  of  Psychiatry  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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While  on  the  staff  of  the  Menninger  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Cholden  served  for  three  years  as 
psychiatric  consultant  to  the  Kansas  Rehabili- 
tation Center  for  the  Blind,  a  facility  of  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  Kan- 
sas Department  of  Social  Welfare.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  visually 
handicapped  and  was  invited  to  many  profes- 
sional meetings  to  share  his  thinking.  Dr. 
Cholden  was  particularly  concerned  about  the 
importance  of  the  ophthalmologist  acquaint- 
ing newly  blinded  persons  with  the  perma- 
nent reality  of  their  blindness  if  there  were 
no  hope  of  sight  restoration.  He  had  observed 
many  cases  in  which  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess had  been  delayed  unnecessarily  by  the 
failure  of  such  action.  He  appeared  before 
national  and  international  meetings  of  oph- 
thalmologists as  well  as  local  groups  of  doc- 
tors to  urge  them  to  be  honest  with  their 
patients  who  had  lost  their  sight  so  that  the 
rehabilitation  process  could  begin.  Dr.  Chol- 
den became  affiliated  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  after  leaving  Topeka 
and  did  research  in  the  treatment  of  schizo- 
phrenia at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland.  He  recently 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  was  Assistant 
Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Medical  School,  Beverly 
Hills,  California.  Dr.  Cholden  has  gained  na- 
tional recognition  for  playing  the  role  of  the 
therapist  in  the  documentary  film  "Out  of 
Darkness"  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association.  This  film  has 
been  shown  widely  on  television.  A  beauti- 
fully written  tribute  to  Dr.  Cholden  appeared 
in  the  June  "New  Outlook  for  the  Blind." 
Our  work  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

M.  Genevieve  Coville  died  in  1956.  Mrs. 
Coville  was  principal  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  from  1925  until  she  retired  in 
1947,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  AAIB  for  several  years  and  contributed 
much  to  the  studies  of  Progressive  Education, 
Uniform  Reports,  Purposes  in  Education, 
Basic  Curriculum  and  Trends  in  Vocational 
Guidance  in  connection  with  residential 
schools  for  blind  children.  Mrs.  Coville  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB  from  1937  for  several  years.  During 
the  summer  of  1941  she  assisted  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts  with  his  courses  for  Negro  teachers  of 


the  blind  at  West  Virginia  State  College. 
Thirty-two  professional  articles  written  by  her 
have  been  published,  and  she  adapted  a 
handbook  in  geometry  for  the  use  of  blind 
persons,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  general 
science  committee  and  a  committee  to  adapt 
a  course  in  biology.  She  left  an  indelible  im- 
print on  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Louis  P.  Cusimano  passed  away  March  28, 
1956.  Mr.  Cusimano  was  a  graduate  of  Albert 
University  in  upper  New  York  State  and  pur- 
sued his  master  studies  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, graduating  with  a  Master's  Degree  in 
1951.  For  three  years  after  his  graduation  he 
was  employed  by  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau 
in  Brooklyn,  which  is  an  agency  serving  ado- 
lescent boys  and  girls  who  are  sighted.  In 
April  of  1955,  Mr.  Cusimano  joined  the  So- 
cial Service  staff  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  as  a  caseworker  until  his  very  sud- 
den death.  He  was  a  person  of  great  courage 
and  integrity  and  with  a  true  capacity  for 
forming  lasting  friendships. 

Hon.  Icey  W.  Day  passed  away  during  the 
first  week  of  January  1956.  He  had  spent 
twenty-eight  years  in  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture where  it  was  conceded  that  he  had  more 
influence  than  any  other  member  in  the  Leg- 
islature. He  was  not  only  the  leader  in  work 
of  the  handicapped  in  Mississippi,  which  in- 
cluded the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  needy,  and  the 
lame,  but  he  did  great  work  in  recognizing 
County  Government,  helped  establish  a  con- 
servation department  and  championed  the 
Right  to  Work  Bill.  Mr.  Day  was  also  a 
counselor  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
The  Mississippi  Industries  for  the  Blind,  em- 
ploying 150  people,  is  but  one  monument  to 
his  interest  in  blind  people.  The  new  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  monuments  to 
his  zeal  and  interest  in  handicapped  people. 
His  voice  and  steadying  influence  will  be 
missed  in  the  councils  of  State. 

Leopold  Dubov  died  October  15,  1955.  Mr. 
Dubov  was  the  founder  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute  of 
America.  Blind  since  childhood,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  busy  life  to  solving  problems  of 
the  blind.  He  was  a  brilliant  pianist,  a  suc- 
cessful piano  teacher  and,  later,  an  insurance 
salesman.  Mr.  Dubov  retired  from  a  profes- 
sional life  in  1931  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  services  for  the  blind.  The  same  year,  he 
founded     the     Jewish     Braille     Institute     of 
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America  and  served  successively  as  its  finan- 
cial secretary,  executive  vice-president,  and 
general  editor.  During  the  war  he  organized 
the  Louis  Braille  Blood  Donors  of  America. 
Mr.  Dubov  founded  "The  Braille  Musician" 
in  1942 — the  first  music  magazine  for  the 
blind.  He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
edit  "The  Braille  Musician"  and  contributed 
to  every  issue.  He  cherished  far-seeing  plans 
for  the  long-range  development  of  the  Louis 
Braille  Music  Institute  of  America. 

Ellis  Forshee,  President  of  the  United 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  St.  Louis,  passed 
away  April  8,  1956.  Mr.  Forshee  lost  his  eye- 
sight at  the  age  of  eleven  years  as  a  result 
of  a  dynamite  cap  explosion.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  foreman  at  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind  until  December  1942,  after  which  he 
operated  several  different  vending  stands,  did 
war  work  at  the  Mines  Equipment  Company, 
and  up  until  shortly  before  his  death,  he  op- 
erated a  cafeteria  in  the  Army  Records  Cen- 
ter in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  Michael  Geffner,  who  passed  away  in 
1955,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939  after 
serving  as  a  librarian  in  Austria.  He  has 
been  active  in  this  country,  both  as  a  braille 
proofreader  for  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  as  a  public  braille  reader,  and 
as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  For  two  years  he 
served  as  Editor  of  the  "Jewish  Braille  Re- 
view." Several  years  ago  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  the  Professional  Blind  As- 
sociation of  America  and  served  as  Editor  of 
its  publication. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Goddard,  died  August  26, 
1955,  after  forty-four  years  of  service  to  the 
Lighthouse  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  beginning  as  a  volunteer  worker 
with  blind  boys,  to  be  followed  as  Board 
member,  as  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, as  Vice-President,  and  as  Honorary 
Vice-President.  Integrity,  straight  thinking, 
and  courage  are  qualities  to  be  expected  of  a 
true  judge,  and  these  were  conspicuous  during 
the  thirty  years  Henry  W.  Goddard  served 
as  a  Federal  judge. 

Luretta  V.  Goens,  died  September  30,  1955. 
She  was  instrumental  in  promoting  interest 
in  special  postage  rates  for  braille  material 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  in 
1896.  The  blind  are  now  privileged  to  send 
rolled  letters  written  in  any  tactile  system 
for    two   cents,   whereas    previously   the   cost 


had  been  from  six  cents  to  ten  cents  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  the  letter.  She  was 
married  to  John  Eugene  Goens  in  Kansas 
City  on  April  12,  1899.  Mr.  Goens  was  in  the 
oil  business  and  he  and  Mrs.  Goens  made 
their  home  for  many  years  in  Independence, 
Kansas.  She  later  became  active  in  the  Kan- 
sas Association  for  the  Blind  and  was  most 
generous  with  both  her  funds  and  her  time 
in  promoting  the  objectives  of  this  organiza- 
tion. She  was  active  in  several  different  legis- 
lative sessions  in  Kansas  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  including  the 
session  of  1937  during  which  the  Kansas  So- 
cial Welfare  Act  was  passed,  incorporating 
an  excellent  enabling  clause  for  the  carrying 
on  of  a  broad  service  program  for  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  Her  passing  constitutes  a 
loss  to  the  blind  people  of  Kansas  as  well  as 
to  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  have 
her  as  a  friend. 

Minnie  J.  Gould  passed  away  in  April 
1955.  She  was  an  efficient  and  conscientious 
head  matron  at  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  for  thitry-eight  years,  where 
her  faithful  devotion  and  unselfish  giving  of 
herself  endeared  her  to  all  connected  with 
the  School. 

John  Grissinger  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  died  March  14,  1956.  He  developed 
a  system  of  bookbinding  and  served  as  book- 
binder for  the  Braille  Institute. 

Everest  A.  Judd,  a  lawyer  and  civic  leader 
of  Batavia,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  New  York,  for  ten  years.  He 
passed  away  August  30,  1955. 

John  B.  Ketchum,  a  salesman  who  was 
blinded  in  adult  life,  and  when  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  find  employment,  formed  the 
John  B.  Ketchum  Pump  Company  which 
mushroomed  into  a  flourishing  business  en- 
terprise that  today  employs  more  than  twenty 
people.  He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  February  1956. 

Joseph  Kulikuskus,  known  to  many  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  Joe  Kelly,  died 
suddenly  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1956,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Overbrook  School  and  later  graduated  from 
Bucknell  University.  For  the  last  several  years 
he  was  employed  as  a  Home  Teacher  and 
also  as  OASI  investigator  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  He  was  one  of 
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the  organizers  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
early  development  of  the  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association. 

Estelle  Lawes  finished  her  work  September 
24.  1955.  After  meeting  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Su- 
pervisor of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Cleveland 
in  1913,  she  dedicated  her  life  to  teaching 
blind  children.  Miss  Lawes  supervised  the 
department  of  special  education  in  Cincinnati 
public  schools.  She  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind  until  1948,  when  she  was  elected  to 
honorary  membership.  Her  example  has  en- 
lightened educators  of  the  blind,  and  she  is 
remembered  with  gratitude. 

James  Harold  Lawrence,  Sr.,  blind  musician 
and  singer  who  retired  in  1954  after  thirty- 
eight  years  on  the  entertainment  scene,  died 
in  April  1956.  Blind  from  birth,  Mr.  Lawrence 
played  the  piano,  organ,  and  violin,  and  sang. 
He  began  broadcast  work  in  1925  and  had 
done  both  local  and  network  programs.  In 
addition  to  his  radio  work  and  orchestra,  he 
was  a  composer  and  arranger.  He  studied  at 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Staunton 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
in  Boston. 

A.  William  Lohler  passed  away  January  28, 
1956.  He  was  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Bucks  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Lohler  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1910,  and  he  was  educated  and  employed 
there  until  an  explosion  in  the  plant  where 
he  was  a  mechanic  caused  total  blindness.  He 
went  through  an  adjustment  period  and  a 
series  of  positions  until  in  1944  the  offer 
came  from  Doylestown  to  open  a  friendly 
center  for  the  blind  residents  of  Bucks 
County,  and  he  and  his  wife  accepted  the 
challenge  with  hopeful  enthusiasm.  Bill's 
mechanical  experience  fitted  him  wonderfully 
for  laying  out  and  organizing  a  workshop, 
and  the  Doylestown  center  flourished.  He  de- 
vised special  appliances  and  adapted  processes 
to  the  abilities  of  his  clients  and  was  con- 
stantly planning  to  meet  the  future  and  the 
expanding  possibilities  for  employment  of 
blind  people. 

Lydia  Hermann  Mack,  former  Home 
Teacher  and  field  worker  with  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  died  Febru- 
ary 4,  1956.  Having  been  blind  herself  since 
1903,  Mrs.  Mack  devoted  her  life  to  helping 


blind  people.  In  1937  she  founded  the  Hud- 
son County  Social  Club  for  the  Blind  and 
was  its  first  president.  Recently,  Mrs.  Mack 
was  the  recipient  of  a  thirty-year  service  pin 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  her  services 
as  a  State  employee.  She  served  under  two 
directors  of  the  Commission. 

Charles  Mitchell  passed  away  in  1955.  He 
was  a  former  football  coach,  who  coached 
Red  Grange  at  Wheaton  College.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  life  he  was  a  prevocational  shop 
instructor  in  the  Rehabilitation  Department 
of  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton,  Inc.  In 
that  capacity  he  worked  with  blind  adults, 
helping  to  determine  their  vocational  poten- 
tial and  develop  usable  vocational  skills.  Just 
one  week  after  directing  waterfront  activities 
at  Goodwill's  Summer  Camp  for  handicapped 
adults,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  and  passed  away. 

Catharine  J.  Morrison,  a  home  teacher  of 
the  blind  for  the  California  State  Library  for 
almost  thirty-two  years  passed  away  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1955  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Morrison 
served  as  home  teacher  of  the  blind  in  south- 
ern California  from  October  1917  until  April 
1949  when  she  suffered  a  stroke.  She  is  re- 
membered with  great  affection  by  her  co- 
workers and  the  thousands  of  blind  persons 
whom  she  served. 

Harry  L.  Peifer  passed  away  in  January 
1956.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Berks  County  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death.  He  had  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  foremost  in  his  endeavors. 

Jackson  Sailer  died  February  12,  1956.  He 
was  the  President  of  the  Chapin  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  served  from  March  1942  to 
March  1952  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  when 
he  became  Vice-President,  and  in  March  1955 
he  became  President. 

Leslie  Bernard  Schlingheyde,  Modesta,  Cali- 
fornia, passed  away  March  5,  1956.  A  native 
of  California,  he  attended  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  and  later  earned  his 
Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  Degree  from  the 
University  of  California.  He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  legal  fraternity.  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholastic  fra- 
ternity. He  rendered  practical  service  to  his 
fellow  blind  in  legislation  initiated  by  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind. 
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William  E.  Shelton,  who  died  October  5, 
1955,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  second 
President  of  the  Montgomery  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  BHnd  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  Charter  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  remained'  on  the  Board  continuously 
from  1945  until  his  death.  In  his  position  of 
General  Manager  of  the  Norristown  Times- 
Herald,  he  made  certain  that  the  Association 
received  excellent  publicity. 

Susan  Todd  died  March  18,  1956.  Miss 
Todd  served  as  sales  organizer  for  the  Board 
of   Education   of   the   Blind   in    Connecticut 


during  the  period  1925-1953.  As  head  of  the 
Board's  section  for  twenty-eight  years,  she 
was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  and 
developing  a  very  successful  state-wide  sales 
program.  Miss  Todd  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  from 
which  she  went  to  the  Weaver  Public  high 
school  in  Hartford,  followed  by  special  train- 
ing at  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

(Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the 
members  stood  for  a  brief  moment  in  silent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  col- 
leagues.) 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 


*  ROY  KUMPE,  Chairman 
Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


When  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  in  1955,  we  found  that  the 
committee  had  before  it  a  number  of  bills 
that  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  affect  work 
for  the  blind.  These  bills  had  been  introduced 
during  the  first  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. The  second  session  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has 
brought  this  total  to  approximately  one  hun- 
dred bills  now  pending. 

Your  committee  first  met  in  New  York  in 
October  of  1955  with  the  vice-chairman  pre- 
siding. Various  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
time  and  appropriate  action  taken. 

Your  committee  next  met  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  January  1956  with  your  chairman 
presiding.  Plans  were  made  at  that  time  to 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  secure  passage  of 
H.R.  6500,  "A  Bill  to  create  a  temporary 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Blind." 
This  bill  would  make  a  study  of  work  for  the 
blind  which  the  committee  agreed  was  very 
necessary. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  legislative  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  interest  was  stimulated  in  H.R.  6500 
creating  a  spontaneous  response  from  friends 
of  the  blind  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Leaders  in  Congress  were  called  upon  by 
their  constituents  to  study  the  bill  and  report 
favorably.   Even   though   we  have   had  more 
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support  and  less  opposition  for  this  bill  than 
any  in  my  entire  career  as  a  committee  mem- 
ber, we  still  have  not  been  able  to  secure  its 
passage. 

Your  committee  presented  testimony  before 
the  House  committee  on  Ways  &  Means  on 
the  public  assistance  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  also  before  the  Finance 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  previously 
passed  H.R.  7225  (amendments  to  Title  II, 
Social  Security  Act).  On  both  occasions  we 
were  ably  represented  by  our  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  George  Keane.  Mr.  Keane's  remarks  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  were  directed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  with  regard  to  dis- 
ability insurance.  Your  committee  supported 
this  philosophy  and  recommended  that  it 
apply  to  all  persons  losing  their  sight  while 
employed  in  a  covered  industry.  Immediately 
before  the  Ways  8c  Means  committee  in  the 
House,  our  vice-chairman  directed  his  remarks 
to  Title  X  of  the  public  assistance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  suggested  that 
the  committee  take  as  a  minimum  the  amend- 
ments to  Title  X  contained  in  the  Jenkins 
bill,  H.R.  5658.  This  bill  would  broaden  the 
present  provisions  for  exemption  of  earned 
income  to  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

While  in  Washington  for  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  this  committee,  your  chairman 
and  several  other  committee  members,  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  conference 
with  officials  of  the  Bureau   of  the  Budget 
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with  regard  to  H.  R.  6500.  We  believe  it  was 
a  most  successful  conference  and  we  wish  to 
thank  our  consultant  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Hulen  C.  AValker,  Legislative  Analyst  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  ar- 
ranging  this   conference. 

Other  bills  of  interest  which  this  commit- 
tee has  supported  include  H.R.  3605  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Mills  of  Arkansas,  to 
extend  the  Federal  income  tax  exemption  for 
blindness  to  a  taxpayer  supporting  a  blind 
person.  Your  committee  has  long  supported 
this  theory  and  will  continue  to  work  for  its 
passage.  The  committee  also  joined  with 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  support  of  H.R. 
3136,  a  bill  to  broaden  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  Federal  government  to  blind  students 
attending  the  public  schools  as  well  as  resi- 
dential schools.  The  Bill  has  been  passed  in 
the  Senate  and  now  awaits  final  action  in  the 
House,  where  it  has  Committee  approval. 
(Editor's  Note:  The  bill  passed  the  House 
July  23  and  the  President  signed  it.) 

Serious  discussion  was  had  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  1954  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  but  it  was  decided  that  the 
committee  should  give  first  attention  to  se- 
curing passage  of  H.R.  6500  and  make  the 
survey  provided  under  that  bill.  Then,  the 
committee   felt,   woidd    be    time    to   prepare 


and  support  specific  legislation  dealing  with 
problems  of  special  interest. 

Your  chairman  has  enjoyed  working  with 
the  committee  and  even  though  it  seems  we 
have  accomplished  very  little  in  the  past 
year,  we  do  know  that  we  have  had  excellent 
cooperation  from  many  workers  in  the  field 
and  that  without  this  support  we  would  have 
accomplished  even  less. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  help  and  especially 
the  vice-chairman  who  so  ably  represented 
your  committee  before  two  different  Con- 
gressional committees.  Further,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  specifically  the  staff  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  for  keeping  us  informed  on  ac- 
tivities in  Congress  and  always  being  at  our 
call  to  assist  in  every  way  to  make  this  com- 
mittee's work  easier. 

Respectfully   submitted 
Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 
George  Keane,  Vice-Chairman 
M.  Robert  Barnett 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Paul  Langan 
W.  Howard  Patrem 
Charles  M.  See 
Alfred  Allen— Ex  Officio 
(Motion  to  adopt,  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

*  FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delav^are 


It  is  three  years  now  since  your  Committee 
on  Ethics  was  handed  the  unenviable  task 
of  setting  up  a  system  of  certification  based 
on  the  recently-developed  Code  of  Ethics. 
After  our  first  year's  experience,  we  came 
before  you  with  certain  suggestions  and  ex- 
hortations. The  suggestions  you  generously 
adopted;  the  exhortations  were  heeded  some- 
what less  generously.  The  suggestions  were 
amendments  to  the  Code  growing  out  of  our 
experience.  The  exhortations  were  directed 
toward  those  who  had  not  made  an  effort  to 
win  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  and  to  others 
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who,  having  once  made  the  effort  and  being 
found  out  of  conformity  on  some  point,  re- 
frained from  further  striving. 

But  we  can  report  that  most  of  the  major 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  awarded  the  Seal  and 
are  displaying  it  proudly.  That  there  are 
some  of  our  larger  organizations  that  have 
not  come  in  is  indeed  regrettable.  The  some- 
times-heard remark  that  the  Seal  doesn't 
mean  anything  is  even  more  regrettable.  The 
Seal  will  mean  much  when  all  honestly-striv- 
ing organizations  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  have  joined  together  under  its  aegis 
to  crush  with  concerted  indignation  the  rep- 
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rehensible  doings  of  the  exploiters  of  the 
blind,  and  the  well-meant  but  harmful  fum- 
blings  of  the  do-gooders.  The  certification  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  would 
mean  nothing  if  all  medical  people  took  the 
negative  attitude  referred  to  above.  But  the 
doctors  respect  it  and  heed  it.  When  all  of 
us  will  do  likewise  with  regard  to  our  Seal, 
then  the  efforts  of  your  Ethics  Committee 
will  have  borne  good  fruit. 

This  year  we  did  run  into  a  problem  that 
sent  us  to  the  Board  for  resolution.  As  you 
know,  the  use  of  tincups,  canisters  and  simi- 
lar receptacles  is  not  premitted  to  holders  of 
the   Seal   of   Good    Practice.    One   applicant. 


however,  though  not  violating  this  article  of 
the  Code  directly,  was  accepting  money  from 
another  group  openly  using  such  receptacles. 
We  could  see  no  difference  insofar  as  the  im- 
pression on  the  public  was  concerned  be- 
tween direct  use  and  indirect  use  of  the 
proscribed  receptacles.  The  Board  upheld 
our  opinion  on  this  point  and  gave  general 
approval  to  our  procedures.  Thus  sustained, 
we  are  now  ready  to  plunge  into  another 
year's  work. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  General  to  read 
to  you  at  this  time  the  statistical  part  of  our 
Committee  report. 


SEALS  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  AWARDS  SINCE  1955  CONVENTION 


Original 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind — 
Mercer  County  Branch 

First  Renewals 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
The  Seeing  Eye 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  (California) 
The    Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Allen  County  (Indiana)  League  for  the  Blind 

Second  Renewals 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Braille  Institute  of  America 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania    Association     for    the    Blind- 
Cambria  County  Branch 
Colorado  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind- 

Blair-Centre  Branch 
Pennsylvania    Association     for    the    Blind- 

Harrisburg 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

First  Renewals — Pending 
Vermont  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 


Statistical  Analysis 

of 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  Award  Applications 

Applications 
Reviewed    Pending    Approved     Not  Approved    Expired    Not  Expired 


Original    Applications         50 
First  Renewals  26 

Second  Renewals  16 


39 

24 
16 


35 
17 


4 

7 

16 


92 


79 


13 


52 


27 
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♦Withheld 

Rejected — ineligible 

Disapproved 
**  Withheld 

Number   currently  in   good  standing 
Pending — first  renewal 
Renewal  withheld 
Number  lapsed  (8  originals,  1  first 

renewals) 

Total  original  approvals 


4 
5 
2 
2 

27 


First  renewal  approvals 
Second  renewal  approvals 


Total  Approved 


24 
16 

79 


(Motion 
onded    by 


to   adopt  by  Dr.   Cummings,  sec- 
Robert    Moore   of    Iowa,    carried 


unanimously.) 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  your  approval 
the  names  of  eight  successful  candidates  who 
have  satisfied  all  of  the  requirements  for 
certificates  granted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  to  such  home 
teachers  of  the  blind  as  can  meet  the  require- 
ments adopted  by  this  Association,  and  in  so 
doing  we  wish  to  congratulate  these  success- 
ful candidates  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  will  devote  themselves  faithfully  to  the 
service  of  the  blind.  We  also  attach  statistics 
covering  certificates  granted  to  date. 

May  we  note  in  passing  that  this  year's 
successful  candidates  constitute  a  numerically 
smaller  group  than  for  several  years  past. 
This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  for  some  years  would-be  candidates  have 
been  waiting  for  the  development  of  a  cor- 
respondence course  covering  the  requirement 
in  the  study  of  eye  conditions,  which  has  pre- 
sented a  problem  for  many  candidates  unable 
to  find  a  means  of  satisfying  this  particular 
requirement.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
very  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  in  the  matter  of  developing  such  an 
eye  course  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Dorman, 
an  ophthalmologist  of  repute  in  Seattle  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago from  whom  it  is  planned  to  arrange  for 
the  necessary  credit  for  students  who  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  this  course.  We  hope 
that  before  another  convention  comes  around 
the  course  will  be  a  reality. 


Class  I  Certificates 

Miss   Alma   Sue   Cochran,    Hackleburg,   Ala- 
bama 
Mr.  Harold  Thomas  Johnson,  Ferndale,  Mich- 
igan 
Miss  Prudence  Patterson,  Binghamton,  New 

York 
Miss  Regina  Marie  Porta,  Wayne,  Indiana 
Miss  Jean  Schmaus,  Ohaton,  Alberta 
Miss  Edna  Sorensen,  Binghamton,  New  York 
Miss  Lena  Sylvester,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Miss  Fernande  Tremblay,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945 
the  Board  of  Certification  has  issued  certifi- 
cates as  follows:  Class  I,  187;  Class  II,  10; 
Service,  52.  Total  249. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  certifi- 
cates at  the  time  they  were  awarded  is  as 
follows: 


Alabama 

4 

Arkanas 

1 

Colorado 

1 

Connecticut 

6 

District  of  Columbia 

1   (1 

Class  II) 

Florida 
Hawaii 

3  (1 
I 

Class  II) 

Illinois 
Iowa 

6  (1 
1 

Class  II) 

Kansas 

1 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

1 

3 

Maine 

1   (1 

Class  II) 

Massachusetts 

2 

igS 
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Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


9  (i  Class  II) 

5 

11 

1 

4  (i  Class  II) 

11 
1 

3 

39 

2 

4 
4 
6 
2 

7 
1 

2  (i  Class  II) 


CANADA 

Alberta 
Manitoba 
New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
Nova  Scotia 
Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
BRITISH   WEST  INDIES 


5 
1 
1 
1 

20  (3  Class  II) 
1 

4 
1 


Total     197  (10  Class  II) 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary 

Dr.   Berthold   Lowenfeld,    Chairman 
(Motion  to  adopt,  duly  seconded,  and  car- 
ried unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  J.  LANGAN,  Chairman 
Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


This  will  be  the  last  of  six  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  since  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  Committee  in  1950.  During  these 
past  six  years  your  Committee  has  held  nine 
meetings  at  various  locations  throughout  the 
country  from  Quebec  and  New  York  in  the 
east  to  Chicago  in  the  west  and  Louisville  in 
the  south.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
these  meetings  have  been  held  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Association,  though  always  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice  of  time  by  the 
members.  In  addition,  extensive  correspond- 
ence has  been  carried  on  through  the  years 
with  numerous  agencies,  printing  houses, 
home  teachers'  groups,  and  individual  braille 
transcribers  and  experts  to  determine  the 
opinions  from  the  field  on  the  matter  of  code 
revision.  More  recently,  the  Chairman  has 
been  in  frequent  communication  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  British  Committee  in  the 
exchange  of  proposals  and  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  and  uniformity  of 
braille  usage  ,and  for  the  preparation  of  the 
agenda  for  a  meeting  of  our  two  committees. 
A  most  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the 
minutes  of  our  meetings  and  a  chronological 


file  of  our  reports  and  correspondence  has 
been  kept  by  our  hardworking  secretary  Miss 
Hooper. 

This  work  has  been  a  most  exacting  task 
on  your  Committee.  The  problems  involved 
in  revising  the  braille  code  to  meet  current 
reading  needs  have  presented  some  very  dif- 
ficult decisions  and  compromises.  The  impos- 
sible job  of  trying  to  satisfy  the  individual 
likes  and  dislikes  of  all  braille  readers  was 
soon  most  apparent  to  us.  The  thinking  of 
many  people  has  been  incorporated  into  our 
proposals  and  our  decisions  in  some  critical 
matters  have  been  based  on  your  replies  to 
questionnaires  and  correspondence.  You  per- 
haps will  best  remember  the  study  made  on 
the  capital  dot  through  the  medium  of  The 
Reader's  Digest  last  fall,  which  was  wrftten 
up  in  the  March  issue  of  The  International 
Journal  under  the  title  of  The  Atomic  Dot. 
This  sampling  of  reader  preference  the  Com- 
mittee felt  reached  the  best  cross  section  of 
braille  readers  available  in  this  country  and 
would  receive  the  widest  possible  response. 
Needless  to  say,  we  received  immediate  re- 
plies to   all   three  variations   applied  in   the 
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test  and  the  total  of  negative  answers  gave 
us  a  positive  position  in  the  matter  of  retain- 
ing our  present  usage  of  capitalization. 

At  Houston  and  Batavia  in  1954  a  com- 
plete report  of  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals was  presented  to  the  membership  of 
both  Associations  in  ink  print  and  braille 
pamphlets  incorporating  the  work  of  the 
Committee  since  its  appointment  in  1950. 
This  was  a  first  draft  and  it  brought  from 
the  field  many  more  suggestions,  comments, 
and  inquiries  to  be  formulated  in  the  final 
report.  The  Committee  also  received  from  the 
AAIB  and  the  AAWB  resolutions  of  com- 
mendations, and  the  authorization  to  pro- 
ceed to  negotiate  with  the  British  Committee 
with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  newly  revised 
Code  of  Standard  English  Braille  which 
would  be  a  basic  manual  of  unifonm  rules 
for  transcribing  and  embossing  braille  in  our 
two  countries,  and  which  might  eventually 
serve  as  a  fundamental  guide  for  the  uni- 
formity of  braille  for  all  English  speaking 
countries.  Though  the  AAWB,  the  AAIB,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Printing  House  underwrote  the 
cost  of  printing  and  embossing  this  report, 
the  Associations  made  no  provision  for  financ- 
ing the  proposed  international  conference 
with  the  British,  in  London.  Credit,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  here  to  the  following 
agencies  which  have  jointly  contributed  to 
make  this  meeting  possible: 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 

the  Blind 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 

Blind 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
The  Braille  Institute  of  America 
The    Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 

Blind 
The  International  Journal  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind 
The  New  York  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
The  Library  of  Congress 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

With  the  completion  of  this  work  in  Lon- 
don in  August,  the  Committee  will  bring  to 
an  end  six  years  of  deliberations  on  what 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  in  our  field  for  some  years  to 
come.  Though  the  results  and  summary  of 
the  London  conference  will  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion   this   phase   of   the   study,    the   work 


will  have  to  be  continued  for  another  year 
until  the  two  Associations  can  act  on  the 
new  Code  Revision.  This  matter  will  there- 
fore be  presented  to  the  1957  meeting  of  the 
AAWB  for  approval.  The  AAIB  last  month 
authorized  their  Board  of  Directors  to  take 
action  on  the  report  to  avoid  delaying  con- 
sideration until  the  1958  AAIB  meeting.  It 
is  most  probable  therefore  that  by  this  time 
next  year,  final  determination  can  be  made 
for  the  uniformity  and  stabilization  of  ap- 
proved braille  usage  and  interpretation  for 
the  presses  and  transcribers  in  this  country. 
Again,  I  might  give  assurance  here  that  in 
all  of  our  discussions  your  Committee  has 
given  primary  consideration  to  the  ease, 
clarity,  and  readability  of  braille  and  we 
pledge  to  you  that  every  caution  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  our  present  basic  system  which  has 
proven  so  satisfactory.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  the  deletions,  additions  and  modifica- 
tions of  our  proposals  will  make  for  an  im- 
proved system  and  eliminate  the  ambiquities 
with  which  our  embossers  and  transcribers 
are  burdened  today  for  lack  of  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  rules  and  code. 

It  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  here  that  the  Association  should 
anticipate  a  further  nominal  expenditure  to 
be  shared  with  the  AAIB  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  meeting  in  England  for  the  print- 
ing and  embossing  of  the  new  code  book. 
As  many  of  you  may  not  know,  it  was  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  1932  meeting  that  all  copies  of 
the  present  Standard  English  Braille  Code 
book  were  to  be  printed  in  England,  and 
even  today  are  only  available  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  in  London.  It  is  the  feeling 
of  your  Committee  therefore,  that  in  view 
of  the  greater  need  for  such  a  manual  in  this 
country  due  to  our  many  agencies,  schools, 
transcribers  and  printing  houses,  that  we 
should  propose,  recommend  and  authorize 
simultaneous  printing  and  embossing  of 
duplicate  texts  of  the  revision  in  botht  coun- 
tries in  order  that  requests  for  the  Code  here 
will  not  be  delayed  or  dependent  upon  send- 
ing overseas  to  a  single  source  of  supply  for 
our  official  manual.  The  cost  of  editing  and 
publishing  this  booklet  should  not  be  great, 
however,  and  if  sold  for  cost  may  actually 
pay  for  itself.  However,  our  two  national 
associations  which  have  delegated  this  work 
should  look  forward  to  underwriting  the  final 
results  to  assure  its  circulation  to  the  people 
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in  the  field  concerned  with  the  embossing  and 
transcribing  of  approved  and  uniform  braille 
for  our  readers  and  children  in  schools  and 
classes. 

I  know  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee join  me  in  expressing  to  you  our  appre- 
ciation for  your  cooperation  and  patience  in 
helping  us  carry  out  this  difficult  study.  In 
our  deliberations  with  the  British  Committee 
next  month  we  shall  at  all  times  act  in  the 


best  interests  of  our  braille  readers  here  in 
America. 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 
Alfred  Allen 
Bernard  Krebs 
Robert  Beath 
L.  W.  Rodenberg 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper. 
(Motion  to  adopt,  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried unanimously.) 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*  ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES,  Chairman 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Resolutions  Committee  has  sought  to 
include  in  its  report  all  resolutions  presented 
to  it  which  are  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional purposes  of  the  AAWB  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
and  Bylaws.  These  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  your  Committee  and  are  presented  for 
your  consideration  at  this  time.  The  Resolu- 
tions Committee  would  wish  it  understood 
that  this  report  includes  a  request  that  our 
Secretary-General  inform  the  appropriate  peo- 
ple, organizations  and  agencies  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  convention  as  expressed  in  these 
resolutions,  according  to  his  usual  good 
judgment. 

Resolution  i 

We  have  had  a  delightful  convention.  Sel- 
dom in  the  past  have  people  and  circum- 
stances been  so  happily  and  fortuitously  con- 
trived, as  on  this  occasion  of  our  30th  con- 
vention, with  such  success  as  has  marked  this 
convention  as  a  high  point  in  our  forward 
march  along  the  highway  to  those  bright 
horizons  for  the  blind  toward  which  we  all 
turn  our  faces. 

We  are  sincerely  and  profoundly  grateful 
to  a  great  many  organizations  and  people  for 
the  many  ways  in  which  they  have  had  a  part 
in  assuring  this  rewarding  and  fruitful  con- 
ference. We  here  record  our  thanks  to  all  of 
them,   and   at   the  same   time  our  apologies 


Visually   handicapped. 


to  any  whose  names  inadvertently  may  have 
been  overlooked. 

To  the  Braille  Institute  of  America;  its 
Trustees;  its  founder,  vice-president,  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  and 
to  Mrs.  Atkinson;  to  Mr.  Alan  T.  Hunt,  as- 
sistant manager;  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  social  service;  Mr.  Scholen  Bangs, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  Public  relations; 
Mrs.  Freida  Delawarte,  Mrs.  Elsie  Gruber, 
Miss  Betty  Handley,  Mrs.  Louise  Hastings, 
Miss  Hilda  Maune,  and  Miss  Lucille  Parker — 
all  of  the  staff  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  who  in  their  capacities  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  host  organization  for  this  con- 
vention have  given  so  thoughtfully,  unspar- 
ingly, and  generously  of  themselves  and  of 
the  resources  of  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America  in  providing  for  our  every  comfort 
and  happiness. 

To  Donald  Blyth,  Los  Angeles  District  Su- 
pervisor, California  State  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation;  George  A.  Brown, 
Manager,  Los  Angeles  Center,  California  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Lillian  O.  Ben- 
jamin; Mrs.  Grace  Carpenter;  William  E. 
Goetze;  Mrs.  Eva  Lewis,  Miss  Bernece  Mc- 
Crary,  Supervising  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind, 
State  of  California;  Miss  Pauline  M.  Thomp- 
son; Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Symington;  the  Junior 
League  of  Los  Angeles,  Services  for  the  Blind; 
and  to  the  United  Voluntary  Services,  who  as 
members  of  the  Host  Committee  have  so  mag- 
nificently supported  the  efforts  of  the  Braille 
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Institute  of  America  at  this  convention  and 
with  such  happy  results. 

To  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  of  Los 
Angeles  and  to  their  leaders,  who  have  so 
politely,  cheerfully  and  effectively  provided 
such  invaluable  guide  services  to  so  many  of 
our  members  throughout  the  week. 

To  the  management  and  entire  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Statler,  and  particularly  to  Mr. 
Harry  Lewis,  Assistant  Sales  Manager,  for  the 
innumerable  ways  in  which  they  have  so 
thoughtfully,  courteously  and  efficiently  served 
us  in  those  creature  comforts  which  have  cre- 
ated in  this  magnificent  hotel  the  friendly  at- 
mosphere of  "a  home  away  from  home." 

To  our  Program  Committee  and  to  the 
host  of  distinguished  speakers  whose  com- 
bined talents  have  provided  for  our  future 
encouragement  and  guidance  such  a  rich  heri- 
tage of  accomplishment. 

And  finally  to  our  officers  and  committees 
without  whose  untiring  efforts  no  such  con- 
vention as  this,  attended  by  such  gratifying 
success  could  have  been  made  possible. 

To  all  our  everlasting  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion. We  salute  you! 

Resolution  2 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  AAWB  express  its 
appreciation  to  Lions  International  for  its 
growing  support  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
in  particular  for  its  efforts  to  provide  in- 
creased income  for  blind  workers  through  the 
sale  of  blind-made  products  in  accordance 
with  those  standards  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  AAWB. 

Resolution  3 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  AAWB,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Los  Angeles,  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  its  activation  of  the  Survey 
made  of  Personnel  Standards  and  Practices 
in  Services  for  the  Blind,  and  record  its  hope 
that  such  studies  and  reports  will  continue 
to  be  made  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  AAWB  ex- 
press its  appreciation  to  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  through  the  submission 
of  reports  by  Dr.  Margaret  Plunkett  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue to  lend  its  resources  and  personnel  to 


the  interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  Sur- 
vey made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  to  the  end  that  the  results  may  be  of 
practical  value  to  public  and  to  private  agen- 
cies in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  blind  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible. 

Resolution  4 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  13th  day  of  July,  1956  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  that  this  Association  rec- 
ognize the  need  of  intensified  effort  to  en- 
large employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf-blind  to  the  end  that  more  blind 
and  deaf-blind  men  and  women  may  achieve 
independence  and   self-support; 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Asso- 
ciation urge  its  members  and  all  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  further  to  extend  themselves  in  secur- 
ing expansion  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  and  to  use  boldness  and  imagi- 
nation in  seeking  out  and  opening  new  fields 
of  employment  for  the  blind  in  every  posi- 
ble  competitive  pursuit  in  the  professions, 
trades,  common  callings,  agriculture,  and 
commerce. 

Resolution  5 

Whereas  professional  placement  is  lagging 
behind  other  types  of  placement,  largely  due 
to  lack  of  information  concerning  the  meth- 
ods by  which  blind  persons  solve  problems 
associated  with  professional  work; 

Be  it  resolved  that  efforts  be  made  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  by 
State  Agencies,  to  collect,  integrate  and  dis- 
tribute such  information  to  rehabilitation 
services. 

Resolution  6 

Whereas,  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Stolz,  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  during  the  course  of  his 
long  and  distinguished  career,  has  made  a 
profound  professional  imprint  upon  the  edu- 
cation and  welfare  of  blind  people  in  all 
walks  of  life;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Stolz  now  approaches  the  eve 
of  his  retirement  after  a  life  spent  in  unself- 
ish dedication  to  his  fellow-man; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  AAWB  express  to 
Dr.  Stolz  its  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation 
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and   its   best  wishes  for   many   rich  and   re- 
warding years  ahead. 

Resolution  7 

Whereas,  since  the  adoption  by  this  Asso- 
ciation of  a  Code  of  Ethics,  in  1953,  to  gov- 
ern the  award  to  complying  agencies  of  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  AAWB,  rela- 
tively few  agencies  for  the  blind  have  received 
this  Seal  of  Good  Practice; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  President  of  the 
AAWB  be  requested  to  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  make  a  study  of  this 


situation  and  report  its  findings  to  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  AAWB. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Arthur  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Byron  Smith 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Barkhausen 
Maurice  Tynan 
(Resolutions  1  through  6  were  unanimously 
voted,     en     bloc.     Following    discussion,    an 
amendment  proposed  to  Resolution  7  was  de- 
feated and  the  Resolution  adopted.) 


BUSINESS  MEETINGS 
MINUTES  AND  SPEECHES 


At  the  first  of  two  Business  Meetings  held 
during  the  convention,  the  first  on  Thursday 
morning,  July  i2th,  the  larger  part  of  the 
time  available  was  set  aside  for  further  dis- 
cussion in  respect  to  the  position  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  AAWB  in  the  matter  of  its 
views  on  a  program  of  adequate  economic 
provisions  for  blind  people.  Preliminary  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  were  held  during  the 
1955  convention  in  Quebec  City,  at  which 
time  it  was  agreed  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  until  the  1956  convention,  when  pos- 
sible recommendations  might  be  proposed 
for   the  consideration  of  the  membership. 

This  year's  discussion  began  with  remarks 
by  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  followed  by  a 
motion  to  adopt  a  Resolution  which  appears 
below.  These  were  followed  by  remarks  by 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  who  seconded  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Resolution  above-mentioned.  Both 
Dr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Salmon  are  respected 
Past  Presidents  of  the  AAWB,  and  both  have 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  AAWB.  Each  has  had  long  and 
great  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
surrounding  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
the  needy  blind.  Dr.  Cummings  as  Admin- 
istrator of  a  State  Program  of  Aid  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  Mr.  Salmon 
in  his  capacity  as  Director  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  city-wide  private  agencies  serv- 
ing the  blind  in  Brooklyn  and  thioughout 
Long  Island,  and  to  whom  a  large  number  of 
clients  turn  for  assistance  and  advice.  Both 
are   blind    and    both   are    considered    ardent 


champions  of  the  rights  of  the  blind.  Their 
speeches  in  support  of  the  Resolution  appear 
below.  The  Resolution  itself  reads: 

Resolution 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  we  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Convention  assembled  in  Los 
Angeles  on  this  twelfth  day  of  July,  1956,  do 
hereby  reaffirm  our  belief  that  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  funda- 
mental rights  requires  that  public  funds 
should  be  available  to  assist  adequately  each 
needy  blind  person,  and  that  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  aid  provided  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  the  blind  individual  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living  compatible  with  that 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  We 
pledge  untiring  sponsorship  of  constructive 
legislation  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind;  and  especially  pledge  our  every  effort 
toward  the  retention  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  its  continuing  liberalization 
to  the  end  that  the  blind  may  achieve  eco- 
nomic competency  without  the  indignity  of 
pauperism  or  unwholesome  segregation,  but 
rather  with  a  sense  of  full  participation  in 
democratic  community  living." 

Following  the  seconding  of  the  Resolution 
the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion 
from  the  floor  and  a  lively  and  animated 
discussion  followed,  with  participation  of  17 
different  members  with  differing  views  in 
respect  to  the  most  acceptable  manner  in 
which  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
blind.   Views  varied  widely,  from   that  of  a 
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member  who  feels  that  financial  grants  can- 
not help  but  tend  to  discourage  rehabilitation 
and  self-reliance,  to  the  views  of  others  who 
believe  that  the  means  test  should  be  elimi- 
nated altogether  and  financial  grants  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  blindness  per  se.  Others  advo- 
cated the  incorporation  of  a  stated  minimum 
grant  of  $60  monthly,  others  recommended 
other  minimum  figures,  and  other  conditions 
which  in  the  view  of  a  large  number  of 
others  would  tend  to  freeze  benefits  at  a  mini- 
mum rather  than  permit  that  flexibility  neces- 
sary if  the  individual  needs  of  individual 
blind  people  are  to  be  best  served.  Several 
amendments  to  the  Resolution  were  proposed 
and  put  to  a  vote  and  each  was  in  turn  over- 
whelmingly  defeated. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  hours 
of  discussion,  the  original  Resolution  was 
put  to  a  vote  and  carried  overwhelmingly 
with  but  a  few  dissenting  voices  heard.  The 
President  then  announced  that  the  Resolu- 
tion had  carried  and  would  now  become  the 
official  public  policy  of  the  AAWB,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Association's  position  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  for  blind  people. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee,  then  presented  the  Re- 
port of  the  Ethics  Committee  (See  section  on 
Reports  of  Committees)  and  this  was  duly 
adopted. 

A  second  Business  Meeting  was  held  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  July  13th.  At  that 
meeting  the  following  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment was  presented,  the  same  having  been 
duly  circulated  to  the  membership  more  than 
30  days  earlier,  as  required  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  payment  of  Life  Membership 
Dues  over  a  four-year  period  instead  of  in  a 
lump  sum  ($100). 

Constitutional  Amendments 

Bylaws — Section  2  (b).  dues 

Upon  payment  at  any  time  of  the  sum  of 
$100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  minimum  install- 
ments of  $25  each  paid  at  no  longer  than 
twelve  (12)  month  intervals,  any  person  other- 
wise eligible  for  membership  may  be  en- 
rolled as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  member- 
ship privileges  and  without  further  payment 
of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any  lapse  in 
the  payment  of  installments,  all  installments 
paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance  payments  of 


annual  dues  for  as  many  years  as  the  pay- 
ments made  can  be  so  applied,  beginning  with 
the  membership  year  in  which  the  first  in- 
stallment was  received.  No  refunds  of  install- 
ment payments  shall  be  made. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenberg, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Irving  Sells,  the  amend- 
ment was  voted  unanimously. 

The  customary  reports  of  Committees  then 
followed,  including  those  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, the  Auditing  Committee,  the  Necro- 
ology  Committee,  the  Legislative  Committee, 
the  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers, 
the  Braille  Committee,  the  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Resolution  Committee.  All  of 
these  reports  appear  elsewhere. 

Election  of  Member  to  Ethics  Committee 

As  is  required  Annually,  the  membership 
was  asked  to  nominate  and  elect  a  member 
to  serve  for  a  five-year  term  on  the  Ethics 
Committee,  to  succeed  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Severson 
whose  term  had  expired  and  who  had  indi- 
cated that  he  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  serve.  Upon  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn  by  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  and 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  to  close 
the  nominations,  the  convention  voted  unani- 
mously so  to  do,  and  there  being  no  further 
nominations,  Mr.  Salmon  was  declared  duly 
elected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Ethics 
Committee   for  a   five-year   term. 

Invitations   for    ip$8 

The  Secretary-General  reported  the  re- 
ceipt of  invitations  to  hold  our  1958  conven- 
tion in  Baltimore,  (extended  by  the  Mary- 
land Workshop  for  the  Blind);  Philadelphia, 
(extended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  Pennsylvania  agencies  serving  the  blind); 
Buffalo,  (extended  by  the  Bufi'alo  Association 
for  the  Blind);  New  York  City,  (extended  by 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind);  New  Orleans,  (extended  by 
Mayor  and  local  organizations  but  without 
any  spokesman  representing  an  organization 
for  the  blind);  Little  Rock,  (extended  by  Ar- 
kansas Enterprises  for  the  Blind);  and  Cincin- 
nati, (extended  by  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind). 

Spokesman  for  each  inviting  group  were 
invited  to  present  their  claims  and  the  invi- 
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tation  from  Cincinnati  was  thereupon  with- 
drawn and  that  of  New  Orleans  unsupported 
and  thus  disregarded.  The  convention  then 
expressed  its  desire  to  vote  on  the  others  and 
by  a  process  of  elimination  until  one  city 
had  received  a  clear  majority  of  all  votes  cast. 
Two  ballots  were  required  for  Philadelphia  to 
be  given  a  majority  vote  whereupon  the 
President  announced  that  the  Association 
would  accept  the  invitation  from  that  city  to 
meet  there  for  its  1958  convention. 

New   Business 

Mr.  Irving  Sells  of  New  York  moved  that 
at  future  conventions,  the  Program  Commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  provide  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  time  between  formal  speeches  and 
discussion  from  the  floor.  Sundry  other  pro- 
posals were  made  concerning  the  provision 
for   adequate   time  for  floor  discussion   after 


which  Mr.  Sells  withdrew  his  original  mo- 
tion, as  did  others  offering  amendments,  and 
moved  that  the  Program  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  provide  at  least  one  hour  of  dis- 
cussion time  at  each  General  Session  of  all 
future  conventions.  Duly  seconded,  the  mo- 
tion was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson  of  Chicago 
then  spoke  briefly  and  extended  an  enthusias- 
tic welcome  to  all  members  to  journey  to 
Chicago  for  the  1957  convention,  assuring  all 
of  the  welcome  and  hospitality  to  be  expected 
from  all  who  were  joined  in  extending  the 
invitation  which  was  accepted  at  the  1955 
convention. 

There  being  no  further  business  President 
Clunk  adjourned  the  1956  convention  until 
the  31st  convention  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  opening  Sunday  evening 
July  7th  and  adjourning  on  Friday  July  12th. 

—A.  A. 


ASSOCIATION  POLICY  ON  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 


*  F.  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Over  the  years  the  AAWB  has  stood  for  and 
fought  for  the  provision  of  adequate  financial 
aid  to  blind  people  lacking  sufficient  income 
to  defray  the  cost  of  living  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
happen  to  live.  As  far  back  as  1929,  at  the 
13th  convention  of  our  Association  held  in 
Wawasee,  Ind.,  a  committee  was  set  up  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  a  program  of  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  blind.  This  committee 
brought  in  a  very  fine  report  at  the  14th 
convention  in  New  York  City.  The  then 
president  of  the  Association  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Adequate  Relief  was  none 
other  than  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Calvin  Glover,  Executive  Director,  The  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Blind,  currently 
chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Past  Presidents 
set  up  at  the  Quebec  convention  a  year  ago. 

The  Committee  held  that  financial  aid  to 
needy  blind  people,  from  whatever  source 
obtained,  should  be  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of   the  individual   "as  determined   by 
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the  best  scientific  and  social  judgments  of  the 
standards  in  the  community  in  which  the 
blind  person  lives,  rather  than  given  in  fixed 
or  flat-rate  amounts."  The  report  defines 
"static  relief"  and  "constructive  relief,"  and 
the  definitions  correspond  roughly  to  what 
we  today  would  call  "aid  to  the  blind"  and 
"vocational  rehabilitation."  It  was  recog- 
nized then  as  now  that  those  blind  people 
who  can  be  retained  and  placed  in  remunera- 
tive employment  should  be  provided  all  serv- 
ices necessary  to  the  attainment  of  this  happy 
end.  The  Committee  report  further  imder- 
lined  that  adequate  financial  aid  should  be 
given  to  those  not  able  to  work,  not  just 
subsistence  funds.  We  will  certainly  say  amen 
to  this  view. 

All  this,  you  see,  was  before  the  advent  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Later,  when  this 
epoch-making  piece  of  legislation  was  under 
consideration,  the  AAWB  in  its  battle  for 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  blind  people  was 
joined  wholeheartedly  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  its  esteemed  director,  Robert  B. 
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Iiwin.  Title  X  was  insisted  upon  and  included 
in  the  Act,  but  only  after  much  slugging  and 
in-fighting.  Still  later  the  recognition  of  the 
special  status  of  the  blind  in  the  Barden-La- 
FoUette  Act  was  another  achievement  of  this 
wholesome  collaboration  of  our  Association 
and  the  Foundation.  A  word  of  tribute  must 
be  inserted  here  to  the  great  work  of  Robert 
B.  Irwin;  for  no  one  championed  the  cause 
of  the  blind  before  Congress  more  and  more 
effectively  than  did  he. 

Today,  the  pioneer  work  done,  it  is  per- 
haps time  for  us  to  restate  our  point  of  view 
in  the  matter  of  adequate,  constructive  aid 
to  the  blind,  whether  that  aid  be  in  the  form 
of  money  grants,  or  vocational  rehabilitation, 
or  other  services.  Where  there  is  a  need 
among  our  people,  it  should  be  met  and  it 
should  be  met  adequately,  nay,  generously. 

But  it  is  the  real  needs  of  blind  people 
that  should  be  met  by  public  assistance.  There 
should  be  no  unscientific  and,  indeed,  unfair 
lumping  of  the  "needs  of  the  blind"  into  one 
handy  package  on  the  theory  that  a  stated 
amount  of  money  will  take  care  of  each  and 
every  blind  person.  No,  here  as  in  every  other 
aspect  of  democratic  living,  individual  dif- 
ferences must  be  sedulously  taken  account 
of.  Special  needs  of  any  blind  person,  needs 
contingent  on  blindness  and  not  usually  pres- 
ent in  the  case  of  a  non-blind  aid  recipient, 
must,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  in  allotting  aid 
grants.  But  is  it  not  true  that  even  these 
"special  needs  of  the  blind"  will  differ  in 
every  case  in  accordance  with  such  factors  as 
community  standards,  family  or  lack  of  family 
setup,  age,  health,  mobility,  interests,  etc., 
etc.?  Thus,  a  bedfast  blind  person  will  re- 
quire none  of  the  extra  funds  for  taxis  or 
guide  service  or  the  usual  gratuities,  but  he 
may  require  more  funds  for  other  items, 
health  care,  for  instance. 

Similarly,  there  are  those  blind  people 
whose  needs  contingent  on  blindness  would 
be  greater  than  in  most  cases.  A  door-to-door 
salesman  might  need  frequent  guide  service; 
a  struggling  writer  or  composer  might  re- 
quire the  collaboration  of  readers  and  secre- 
taries; a  person  living  at  difficult  travel  dis- 
tance from  public  transportation  might  re- 
quire more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  taxi 
service.  And  there  are  many  other  examples. 

It  would  seem  clear,  then,  that  if  blind 
people  are  to  be  dealt  with  justly  in  the 
matter  of  public  assistance,  allowances  based 


on  the  requirements  of  each  individual  must 
be  made.  Any  all-inclusive  flat-rate  grant 
would  be  patently  inequitable. 

But  in  addition  to  the  inequity  of  such 
flat-rate  grants,  there  is  another  factor  that 
renders  them  undesirable,  viz.,  the  condition- 
ing of  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  that  the 
giving  of  money  discharges  all  social  obliga- 
tions to  the  blind.  Have  you  not  heard  well- 
meaning  citizens  declare  that  what  the  blind 
need  and  should  have  is  a  generous  pension. 
Presumably,  they  are  convinced  that  such  a 
pension,  amount  indefinite  but  always  large, 
will  solve  all  the  problems  of  blindness.  Their 
"guilt  complex"  suggests  this  simple  panacea, 
first,  because  it  costs  them  nothing  directly; 
second,  because  they  are  unconsciously  sure 
that  one  more  troublesome  item  is  out  of  the 
way.  Money  does  it.  Of  course  man  lives  on 
bread  alone — especially  the  blind  man.  But 
he  should  eat  his  bread  unobtrusively,  with 
due  thanks  and  no  recriminations. 

This  complacency  in  the  public  mind  mili- 
tates against  the  achievement  of  many  right- 
ful aspirations  of  blind  people  that  have  no 
relation  to  direct  financial  assistance.  I  have 
myself,  when  approaching  employers  with  a 
proposition  related  to  the  hiring  of  qualified 
blind  workers,  been  told  that  said  employers 
have  every  sympathy  with  blind  people  and  a 
clear  conception  of  the  horror  of  their  be- 
nighted condition.  Somebody  they  knew  was 
blind — grandmother,  first  cousin  twice  re- 
moved, or  some  remote  neighbor.  But  they 
quickly  add  that  they  are  already  acquitting 
themselves  of  their  freely  recognized  obliga- 
tion to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  they: 
they  send  regular  donations  to — let's  see,  what 
is  the  name  of  that  organization?  And  they 
ferret  in  their  papers,  ring  for  the  secretary, 
and  eventually  discover  that  it  is  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  for  Providing  Cheer  to  the  Un- 
seeing (the  word  "blind"  is,  of  course,  taboo), 
or  some  other  equally  well-known  and  effec- 
tive confraternity.  Anyway,  they  have  given 
money;  and  that's  the  way  you  make  life 
pleasant  for  the  handicapped.  So  they're  glad 
you  stopped  in  but  suggest  you  try  farther 
down  the  road.  Of  course  you  don't  try  far- 
ther down  the  road  quite  so  readily;  you  keep 
working  on  the  gentleman  in  front  of  you. 
But  you  have  a  formidable  wall  to  beat  down 
before  you  can  make  progress. 

Let  us,  then,  support  every  rightly -directed 
effort  to  increase  needed  services  to  the  blind; 
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all  services,  financial  where  the  need  is  for 
money,  but  other  than  financial  where  money 
is  not  the  cure.  The  need  must  be  met  quali- 
tatively as  well  as  quantitatively.  Where  vo- 
cational counseling  and  guidance  followed  by 
selective  placement  can  do  the  trick,  let's  see 
that  the  blind  person  gets  them.  Where  it's 
education  or  remedial  eye  care,  or  adjustment 
training,  or  personal  counseling,  or  family 
counseling,  or  other  services  that  are  needed, 
let's  see  that  they  are  forthcoming.  Need  is 
the  basis  for  every  service  we  render.  Where 
no  service  is  needed,  we  should  not  presume 
to  invade  the  privacy  of  an  individual  simply 
because  he  happens  to  be  blind. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  time 
honored  stand  of  our  Association,  and  in  the 
l)elief  that  it  is  time  to  restate  it,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution: 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED  That  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled  at  Los 


Angeles  on  this  twelfth  day  of  July  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
do  hereby  reaffirm  our  belief  that  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  funda- 
mental rights  requires  that  public  funds 
should  be  available  to  assist  adequately  each 
needy  blind  person,  and  that  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  aid  provided  should  be  such  as 
to  enable  the  blind  individual  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  compatible  with  that  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  We  pledge 
untiring  sponsorship  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind;  and 
especially  pledge  our  every  effort  toward  the 
retention  of  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  its  continuing  liberalization  to  the 
end  that  the  blind  may  achieve  economic 
competency  without  the  indignity  of  pauper- 
ism or  unwholesome  segregation,  but  rather 
with  a  sense  of  full  participation  in  demo- 
cratic community  living." 


REMARKS 


*  PETER  J.  SALMON,  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  second  the  Resolution  offered  by  Doctor 
Cummings.  In  doing  so,  I  would  like  to  add 
the  following  considerations. 

Blindness  constitutes  a  handicap  of  a  na- 
ture requiring  a  specialized  approach  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll  calls 
blindness  a  multiple  handicap,  and  so  it  is. 
Blind  persons  comprise  a  fractional  percent- 
age of  the  general  population  and  so  fall  into 
one  of  the  so-called  minority  groups.  The  on- 
set of  blindness  occurs  largely  among  the 
middle  and  older  age  groups  in  the  general 
population.  Some  estimates  indicate  that  60% 
of  blind  persons  are  50  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  that  50%  of  all  blind  persons  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  Presently,  because  of 
the  impact  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  close  to 
10%  of  the  blind  children — 20  years  of  age 
or  under — but  this  estimate  is  bound  to  re- 
duce in  the  immediate  years  ahead  because 
of  the  control  of  R.L.F.  We  find  remaining 
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in  the  generally  accepted  employment  age 
group  possibly  30%  of  blind  persons — a  per- 
centage that  is  probably  too  high,  if  anything, 
because  of  numbers  of  blind  individuals  who 
are  not  susceptible  to  vocational  training  and 
employment.  Such  individuals  include  house- 
wives, blind  persons  with  other  handicaps 
perhaps  more  limiting  than  blindness  itself  in 
so  far  as  employment  is  concerned.  One  of 
these  handicaps  is  the  age  factor,  because  of 
the  prevalent  attitude  of  employers  today 
which  looks  askance  at  any  one,  sighted  or 
blind,  40  years  of  age  or  older.  In  citing  these 
rather  generalized  percentages,  it  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  disparage  adequate  vocational 
training  and  employment  opportunities  for 
those  blind  persons  who  can  and  should  profit 
from  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  urge 
continued  and  renewed  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  concerned  with  respect  to  broadening 
these  employment  opportunities  through  the 
kind  of  specialized  counseling  and  training 
which  has  been  developing  in  recent  years 
through   the  expanded  Vocational  Rehabili- 
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tation  programs,  also  because  of  the  newer 
but  growing  concept  that  is  looking  toward 
complete  rehabilitation,  without  lessening  the 
importance  of  vocational  rehabilitation  itself, 
but  which  seeks  rather  to  underpin  it  and 
improve  and  enhance  it. 

Experience  over  the  years  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  the  economic  provisions  for 
the  blind  can  best  be  obtained  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  can  be  more  fairly  implemented 
in  serving  the  blind  when  they  are  contained 
in  specific  legislation  relating  to  the  blind, 
when  they  are  carried  forward  by  those  whose 
training  and  experience  qualifies  them  to  un- 
derstand the  blind  and  to  deal  with  them 
sympathetically  but  practically,  also  whose 
enthusiasm  and  belief  in  the  blind  enables 
them  to  surmount  the  many  problems  in- 
herent in  breaking  through  the  barriers  of 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic generally.  Also  such  qualified  persons 
should  be  in  a  position  to  help  overcome  the 
obstacles  so  often  presented  by  unadjusted 
blind  persons  themselves  and  who  can  find 
ways  and  means  to  work  out  a  meeting 
ground  where  the  blind  person,  after  success- 
ful rehabilitation,  assumes  his  original  place 
in  the  community — in  a  community  where 
he  hopefully  will  be  accepted  as  a  person. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  admit  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  blind  persons  are 
receiving  public  assistance.  It  is  of  equal  con- 
cern that  such  assistance  is  based  on  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  need  constitutes  the  basic 
reason  why  public  funds  are  provided — not 


blindness  per  se.  Need,  with  its  admitted 
shortcomings  in  actual  operation,  provides  a 
sounder  basis  to  build  on  them  any  fiat  pen- 
sion plan  suggested. 

I  believe  the  AAWB  should  continue  to 
support  assistance  based  on  need  and  should 
continue  to  work  also  for  a  less  rigid  applica- 
tion of  tests  of  need,  which  require  time  and 
money  in  cost  of  investigation  out  of  propor- 
tion to  budget  amounts  provided.  Incentive 
for  gainful  employment  should  continue  to 
be  our  goal  with  public  provisions  provided 
so  as  to  stimulate  and  encourage  employment 
to  all  extent  possible. 

Disability  insurance  under  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  plan  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  blind,  and  the  benefits  for 
those  in  covered  industry  should  begin  im- 
mediately at  the  onset  of  blindness  whenever 
this  occurs. 

In  commending  the  specialized  opportuni- 
ties suggested  in  the  foregoing,  we  seek  only 
to  equalize  such  opportunities  for  the  blind 
in  a  world  not  geared  to  blindness.  The  blind 
have  amply  demonstrated  that  they  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  do  their  full  part  in  work- 
ing out  a  solution  to  the  problems  brought 
on  by  blindness,  and  seek  to  do  this  not  in 
isolation  or  apart  from  the  realities  of  life, 
but  in  an  atmosphere  of  opportunity  and  un- 
derstanding that  is  conducive  to  helping  this 
group  of  handicapped  individuals  to  find 
their  place  back  in  the  community,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  to  his  social  status  or 
perhaps  only  to  his  liking. 
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BREAKFAST  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS 


On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  loth,  103 
members  gathered  for  breakfast,  and  to  ob- 
tain first-hand  information  respecting  the 
1956  New  Member  Campaign.  Miss  Patricia 
Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  as  of  June  30th,  we  had 
enrolled  435  new  members  and  that  the  total 
membership  stood  at  1320.  She  reported  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  had  authorized  three 
prizes,  to  go  to  State  Chairman  who  in  desig- 
nated population  groupings  had  succeeded 
in  enrolling  the  most  new  members  by  June 
30th,  the  prizes  to  take  the  form  of  $25  credits 
toward  Life  Membership  in  the  AAWB.  She 
announced  that  among  the  States  with  popu- 
lations  of   under   one   million,   the   winning 


State  Chairman  was  Miss  Catherine  Manning 
of  Delaware  with  10;  in  States  with  a  popula- 
tion between  one  and  four  millions,  the 
winner  was  Mr.  Grady  L.  Weaver  of  Tennes- 
see with  59,  and  in  States  with  a  population 
exceeding  four  millions,  the  winning  State 
Chairman  was  Mr.  James  E.  Roderick  of 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania  with  a  total  of  111. 
The  Awards  were  presented  by  President 
Clunk,  to  Mr.  Roderick  personally  and  to  the 
others  in  absentia. 

The  members  were  then  addressed  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Lord  of  State  Teachers  College  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  adjourned  their  meeting  at  8.55 
a.m. 

—A.  A. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 


At  a  General  Session  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, July  12,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  of  To- 
ronto, President  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  referred  briefly  to  the 
progress  of  the  World  Council,  arid  promised 
to  furnish  a  written  report  of  its  activities, 
to  be  included  in  the  convention  Proceedings. 
The  report  follows: 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  develop- 
ments in  the  international  area  of  service  to 


the  blind  have  occurred,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  At  the  time  of  the 
AAWB  meeting  in  Quebec  City,  the  World 
Council  was  in  process  of  setting  up  a  num- 
ber of  new  committees  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  advising  the  Executive  Committee  as 
to  action  that  should  be  taken  or  urged  by 
the  Council  in  certain  specific  service  areas. 
As  a  result  of  these  negotiations  and  in  the 
light  of  earlier  decisions  under  the  terms  of 
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which  WCWB  had  granted  consultative  sta- 
tus to  the  International  Conference  of  Edu- 
cators of  Blind  Youth  and  the  World  Braille 
Council,  consultative  or  standing  committees 
are  now  functioning  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, braille,  technical  appliances,  professional 
and  urban  employment,  rural  activities,  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  special  problems  of 
the  deaf-blind.  All  these  committees  are  in- 
ternational in  membership,  the  chairman  and 
members  in  each  case  having  been  named 
because  of  their  ability  to  contribute  out- 
standingly to  the  specialized  work  of  each 
group.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  World  Council  and  other  outstanding 
American  members  of  the  AAWB  serve  on  a 
number  of  WCWB  committees.  Your  dis- 
tinguished President,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
and  Urban  Employment;  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
your  Secretary-General,  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Services  to 
the  Deaf-Blind;  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  serves 
as  Honorary  Chairman  and  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse  as  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Education,  of  which 
Mr.  Finis  Davis  is  a  member;  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Committee  on  Technical 
Appliances;  Mr.  Louis  W.  Rodenberg  is  a 
member  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
Braille. 

In  October  of  1955  the  World  Council 
joined  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  and  a  strong  Japanese  com- 
mittee in  organizing  the  first  Far  East  Confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind  which  was  held 
in  Tokyo.  A  number  of  prominent  workers 
for  the  blind  from  the  United  States  attended 
as  speakers  and  observers,  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
whose  official  delegates  were  drawn  from  1 1 
Asian  countries.  The  proceedings  of  that  Con- 
ference have  now  been  published  and  are  of 
great  significance  to  all  who  work  for  or  are 
interested  in  the  initiation  of  more  adequate 
services  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  education  and  rehabilitation  and  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  an  area  that  contains 
some  four-fifths  of  the  world's  blind  popula- 
tion. Tlie  desire  for  close  co-operation  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  region  on  matters 
of  common  interest,  together  with  a  sincere 


wish  for  world-wide  unification  of  effort  was 
expressed  in  a  Conference  Resolution  which 
urged  the  creation  of  a  standard  committee 
on  Far  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia  Affairs 
by  the  WCWB.  This  request  was  reviewed  by 
the  World  Council  Executive  Committee 
which  met  in  London  during  May  of  this 
year,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  create 
such  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Kingsley  Dassanaike  of  Ceylon,  who  has 
served  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
ference and  whose  agency  will,  incidentally, 
serve  as  the  hosts  to  the  World  Council 
Executive  Committee  when  it  next  meets  in 

1958- 

During  the  London  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  many  matters  of  interna- 
tional concern  were  discussed.  Of  particular 
interest  to  this  association,  membership  of 
which  is  open  to  those  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  Americas,  was  a 
request  to  recognize  a  proposed  Pan-American 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  creation  of  which 
was  discussed  at  the  Pan-American  Congress 
of  the  Blind  which  met  in  Lima  earlier  this 
year.  While  all  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  wish  to  give  all  possible  encour- 
agement to  the  development  of  regional  ac- 
tivities, it  was  apparent  that  further  discus- 
sion was  required  in  order  that  recognition 
granted  to  any  regional  group  would  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  satisfy  the  World's  Council's 
Constitutional   requirements. 

It  is  hoped  that  conversations  to  that  end 
will  take  place  between  the  representatives 
of  certain  Latin  American  countries,  the 
Secretary-General  and  myself  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Naturally,  the  officers  of  AAWB 
and  other  US  organizations  associated  with 
the  World  Council  would  be  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  any  proposals  for  a  Pan-American 
organization,  membership  of  which  is  open  to 
organizations  for  the  blind  or  individuals  in 
the  US. 

After  receiving  the  reports  from  the  Chair- 
men of  all  Standing  and  Consultative  Com- 
mittees, the  Executive  Committee  in  London 
authorized  certain  action  to  be  taken  mainly 
towards  the  compilation  of  complete  and  ac- 
curate data  which  is  very  often  a  necessary 
prerequisite  towards  the  preparation  of  well- 
founded  recommendations  for  action. 
Thioughout  the  discussions,  however,  great 
stress  was  put  on  the  need  for  simplification 
of  such  questionnaire  as  must  be  circulated. 
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Thus,  while  some  of  you  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive in  coming  months  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  World  Coimcil  Committee  Chair- 
men, we  shall  endeavor  to  ensure  that  your 
valuable  time  is  conserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  return,  it  is  hoped  that  all  who  may 
be  approached  will  co-operate  to  the  full  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  requested  informa- 
tion is  required  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  better  services  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  World  Council  Executive  Committee 
has  been  informed  by  many  member  coun- 
tries that  motion  pictures  dealing  with  the 
operation  of  services  for  the  blind  could  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  the  training  of 
prospective  workers  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
education  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  the 
special  capabilities  and  problems  of  the  sight- 
less. As  a  first  step  towards  satisfying  this 
need,  the  World  Council  has  now  completed 
the  compilation  of  a  World  Catalogue  deal- 
ing with  prevention  of  blindness  and  work 
for  the  blind  and  providing  details  of  all 
films  known  to  us.  This  catalogue  will  have 
wide  distribution  and  may  result  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  requests  for  such  films  on  loan,  sale 
or  rental  by  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
the  US  and  Canada. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  WCWB  joined 
with  the  World  Veterans  Federation  in  spon- 
soring a  European  Seminar  on  the  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  which  UN  and  ILO  also 
participated.  Representatives  of  17  European 
countries  took  part  in  the  two-week  Seminar 
in  the  UK  and  all  expressed  profound  ap- 
preciation to  the  several  British  agencies  for 
the  blind,  headed  by  the  Royal  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  St.  Dunstan's,  who 
served  as  local  organizers  and  whose  service 
programs  were  visited  and  studied  by  the 
delegates.  A  significant  summary  of  conclu- 
sions was  issued  at  the  ending  of  the  Seminar, 
these  conclusions  serving  as  a  blueprint  for 
the  operation  of  future  programs  within 
those  European  countries  that  attended.  The 
World  Council,  through  its  several  commit- 
tees, will  use  its  influence  towards  gaining 
governmental  and  public  support  for  the 
programs  as  outlined  in  the  summary. 

Great  international  activity  continues  to 
surround  the  area  of  braille.  The  World 
Council's  Braille  Music  Secretary,  appointed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  1954  International 
Conference  on  Braille  Music,  is  making  steady 


progress  towards  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
international  braille  music  manual.  All  who 
come  into  contact  with  this  matter  realize  its 
many  complexities  and  are  aware  that  mu- 
sicians and  transcribers  who  have  used  diver- 
gent forms  of  presentation  in  different  coun- 
tries for  many  years,  do  not  happily  change 
the  practices  of  a  lifetime  in  order  to  meet 
views  expressed  by  musicians  in  other  lands. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  Council  has  arranged  for  Mr. 
Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  Dr.  Alexander  Reuss 
of  Germany  and  Mr.  Harry  Victor  Spanner, 
the  Council's  Braille  Music  Secretary,  to  con- 
fer in  London  next  month  in  an  effort  to 
iron  out  some  of  the  difficult  problems  that 
remain. 

The  ICEBY,  which  serves  as  a  World  Coun- 
cil Consultative  Committee,  is  now  complet- 
ing arrangements  for  the  2nd  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
which  will  be  held  in  Oslo,  Norway  from 
August  2  through  10,  1957.  Full  details  of  the 
Conference  program  will  shortly  be  issued,  it 
being  desired  that  the  Conference  will  give 
special  attention  to  important  matters  sur- 
rounding the  education  of  blind  youth  which 
could  not  be  discussed  or  for  which  insuf- 
ficient discussion  time  was  available  during 
the  first  Conference  held  at  Bussum  in  1952. 
The  Organizing  Committee  has  ruled  that 
the  size  of  official  national  delegations  should 
correspond  with  those  permissible  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  WCWB.  Thus,  the  United 
States  will  be  entitled  to  name  six  official 
delegates  and  Canada  will  name  two.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  some  provision 
will  be  made  for  interested  individuals  who 
may  wish  to  attend  as  observers.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Waterhouse,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  1955  Conference  on  Work  of 
the  Blind.  In  addition,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
1954  Pan-American  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  and 
the  1954  World  Assembly  of  the  WCWB  have 
also  been  published  during  recent  months. 
These  three  publications  represent  an  im- 
portant accumulation  of  information  con- 
cerning work  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
world,  and  contains  many  papers  by  out- 
standing individuals  which  would  be  invalu- 
able to  all  who  seek  to  keep  abreast  of  mod- 
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em  trends  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our 
own.  All  three  are  reasonably  priced  and  any 
persons  interested  in  obtaining  copies  may 
do  so  by  contacting  the  Secretary-General  of 


the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  at  22  West  17th 
Street,  New  York, 


REGISTRATION  STATISTICS 

Members  Visitors  Total 


Members  Visitors  Total 


Alabama 

3 

— 

3 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

Arizona 

— 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire 

1 

— 

1 

Arkansas 

9 

4 

13 

New  Jersey 

2 

1 

3 

California 

79 

120 

199 

New  Mexico 

3 

3 

6 

Colorado 

2 

— 

2 

New  York 

36 

8 

44 

Connecticut 

3 

4 

7 

North  Carolina 

30 

14 

44 

Delaware 

4 

— 

4 

North  Dakota 

— 

— 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

2 

11 

Ohio 

11 

2 

13 

Florida 

4 

— 

4 

Oklahoma 

2 

2 

4 

Georgia 

5 

1 

6 

Oregon 

7 

— 

7 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

Pennsylvania 

22 

1 

23 

Illinois 

13 

4 

17 

Rhode  Island 

1 

— 

1 

Indiana 

4 

1 

5 

South   Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

Iowa 

3 

1 

4 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

2 

Kansas 

10 

2 

12 

Tennessee 

2 

1 

3 

Kentucky 

5 

1 

6 

Texas 

8 

5 

13 

Louisiana 

1 

— 

1 

Utah 

9 

5 

14 

Maine 

— 

— 

— 

Vermont 

1 

— 

1 

Maryland 

1 

1 

2 

Virginia 

5 

2 

7 

Massachusetts 

3 

4 

7 

Washington 

2 

1 

3 

Michigan 

3 

3 

6 

West  Virginia 

1 

— 

1 

Minnesota 

2 

1 

3 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

2 

Mississippi 

1 

— 

1 

Wyoming 

2 

1 

3 

Missouri 

12 

4 

16 

Canada 

16 

7 

23 

Montana 

3 

— 

3 

Nebraska 

1 

— 

1 

Totals 

343 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
OF 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  July  8,  1947,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Amended  July  22,  1949,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Amended  July  14,  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Amended  July  17,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amended  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


ARTICLE  I 

• 

Name 

This  Association  shall   be  known   as   The 

American    Association    of    Workers    for    the 

Blind. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promo- 
tion of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of 
blindness  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  i.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in   the  preven- 


tion of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for 
membership  shall  be  approved  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  ofiBcers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
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though   not  employed  in  work   for   the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes 
for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 

Section  3.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hono- 
rary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  4.  Any  member  may  be  declared  to 
be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual  or  special, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
presented,  which  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and  such 
members  may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of 
privileges  of  membership,  suspended,  or  per- 
manently dismissed,  as  may  be  determined 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Officers 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  a 
Second  Vice-President,  a  Secretary-General, 
and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing.  Voting 
shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and  the 
members  shall  remain  standing  until  counted. 
In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the  election  of 
any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by  secret  ballot, 
in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  election  shall  take  place  not 
later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  in 
odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers  shall 
assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which 
they  are  elected.  An  elected  President  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 


ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  fifteen  Directors  the  authority  to  govern 
this  Association  by  directing  its  policies  and 
operations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  one  member 
from  each  of  the  nine  groups  set  forth  in 
Article  III  Section  2  hereof,  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years,  except  that  the  Directors 
elected  from  the  groups  set  forth  in  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  a  through  d,  shall 
be  continued  for  two  years,  with  all  subse- 
quent elections  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
all  Directors  elected  from  the  groups  set  forth 
in  Article  III,  Section  2,  Sub-sections  e 
through  i  shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
all  subsequent  elections  under  Article  III, 
Section  2  hereof,  shall  be  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own  Director 
at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term  of  its  Di- 
rector expires.  The  terms  of  all  Directors  shall 
begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  the  last 
day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected. 

Section  3.  All  groups  under  Article  III, 
Section  2  hereof,  shall  elect  their  Chairman 
and  Secretary  at  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  who  shall  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualify  on  the  last  day 
of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in  Article  IV. 

Section  4.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  Section 
officers  shall  be  by  secret  ballot  should  the 
members  of  the  section  so  desire.  A  Board 
member  elected  by  a  section  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Executive  Committee 
There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Meetings 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  members 
at  the  annual  meetings.  Notice  of  same  shall 
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be  sent  out  by  the  Secretary-General  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  The  time 
and  place  for  the  annual  n\eeting  may  be 
changed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  if  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  it  becomes  necessary. 
Section  2.  Upon  the  request  in  writing  of 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  who  at  the  time  are  in  good 
standing,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order 
a  special  meeting  to  be  held,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General shall  send  out  notices  thereof 
under  the  same  conditions  as  are  provided  in 
the  case  of  annual  meetings  in  Section  1  of 
this  Article. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Amendments 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
two- thirds  affirmative  vote  of  those  voting; 
provided  however  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  previously  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  or  proposed  in  writing 
and  signed  by  twenty-five  members  in  good 
standing,  and  provided  also  that  the  same 
information  has  been  mailed  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  each  member  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

BY-LAWS 

Membership 

Section  1.  Any  eligible  person  living  in  the 
Americas,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  or  in 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
may  make  application  for  membership  in  the 
Association  to  the  Secretary-General.  Every 
applicant  for  membership  shall  be  approved 
by  two  members  of  the  Association  in  good 
standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  before 
the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member.  Upon 
receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to  his 
major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled  to 
membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  occu- 
pation or  interest.  This  procedure  when  com- 
pleted will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board 
of  Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of 
regular   membership    except   that   of   voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  (a)  Five  dollars  ($5),  the  annual 
dues  of  membership  in  the  Association,  which 


shall  include  the  annual  meeting  registration 
fee,  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  beginning  on  January  1,  1949. 
Each  member  paying  dues  shall  receive  a 
copy  of  the  current  printed  proceedings  of 
the  Association,  (b)  Upon  payment  at  any  time 
of  the  sum  of  $100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  mini- 
mum installments  of  $25  each  paid  at  no 
longer  than  12  (twelve)  month  intervals,  any 
person  otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership privileges  and  without  further  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any 
lapse  in  the  payment  of  installments,  all  in- 
stallments paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance 
payments  of  annual  dues  for  as  many  years 
as  the  payments  made  can  be  so  applied,  be- 
ginning with  the  membership  year  in  which 
the  first  installment  was  received.  No  refund 
of  installment  payments  shall  be  made. 

Officers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised  1943." 

Section  4.  Upon  the  disability,  resignation 
or  death  of  the  President,  the  First  Vice- 
President  shall  automatically  become  Presi- 
dent for  the  unexpired  term;  he  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  as  President  at  the  next 
election  of  Officers. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  5.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  First  Vice-President, 
Second  Vice-President,  Secretary-General,  and 
Treasurer.  Other  nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  to  take  what- 
ever action  it  may  deemi  necessary  for  the 
government  and  direction  of  the  Association. 
The  Directors  may  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board  for  any  unexpired  term,  by  electing  as 
a  Director  a  member  from  that  group  rep- 
resented on  the  Board  by  the  Director  whose 
place  has  become  vacant. 

Committees 

Section  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
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shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report 
to  the  Association  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  other  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  members  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  such  committees  as  may 
be  appointed  shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with 
members  of  similar  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
as  members  of  such  Joint  Committees  repre- 
senting the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  con- 
stituted through  parallel  approval  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

Elections 

Section  7.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present^  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  shall  certify  the  result  of  the 
election  to  the  Secretary-General  in  writing. 
Except  where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method 
of  voting  shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943."  The  Secre- 
tary-General shall  furnish  to  each  group  a 
list  of  the  members  in  good  standing  entitled 
to  vote  therein.  No  member  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  more  than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  8.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the 


Secretary-General.  He  shall,  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over 
to  the  Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him 
during  the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treas- 
urer's receipt  therefor.  The  treasurer  shall 
keep  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  some 
convenient  bank  approved  by  the  President. 
All  funds  shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks 
in  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  coun- 
ter-signed by  the  President  or  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first 
through  June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  9.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by 
parliamentary  law  as  contained  in  "Roberts 
Rules  of  Order,  Revised  1943." 


Quorum 

Section  10.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  one-fourth  of  the  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Amendments 

Section  1 1 .  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
previously  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by 
twenty-five  members  in  good  standing,  and 
provided  also  that  the  same  information  has 
been  mailed  by  the  Secretary-General  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  vote 
is   taken. 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Adopted  July  14,  1953) 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and 
protection  of  the  blind  involved  in  services 
to  the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  follow- 
ing basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  re- 
lying upon  public  support  for  their  pro- 
grams of  service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these 
principles.  Upon  application,  annually,  the 
AAWB  will  issue  its  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
to  all  those  agencies  for  the  blind  which 
agree  to  accept  and  to  adhere  to  these  pro- 
visions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  gov- 
erning body,  with  legal  authority,  serv- 
ing without  compensation,  holding  reg- 
ular meetings,  and  with  effective  ad- 
ministrative control. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and 
with  no  avoidable  duplication  of  the 
work  of  other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and 
personnel. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  established  agen- 
cies in  the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  pro- 
motion,  and   solicitation   of   funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  help- 
less. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual   concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors 
to  couple  their  support  of  programs 
for  the  blind  with  their  sales  pro- 
motion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75%  of 
the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct    labor    of    production    of 


manufactured  blind-made  products. 
Temporary  exceptions  may  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  case  of  experimen- 
tation with  new  products  and/or 
processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation, 
processing  and  packing,  but  not  in- 
cluding supervision,  administration, 
inspection  and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or 
whose  visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  in  the  field  of  vision 
such  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle 
no  greater  than  20  degrees. 
6.  Fund-raising  Practice.  In  fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for 
money  in  return.  Exceptions  may 
be  recognized  in  the  case  of  agencies 
which  use  and  have  used  seals  as  a 
traditional  part  of  their  fund-rais- 
ing techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless 
the  complete  net  income  from  the 
sale  of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency 
and  unless  the  entertainment  is  in 
all  other  respects  promoted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  overall  statement  of 
principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind 
of  that  area. 
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7.  Audit.  Annual  aduit  of  books  by  a 
State,  Federal,  or  independent  certified 
accountant  showing  all  income  and 
disbursements  in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial 
terms. 

9.  Activities,  Annual  report  of  work  of 
the  agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  includ- 
ing a  brief,  informative  statement  of 
principal  sources  of  income  and  types 
of  expenditures,  or  an  assurance  in 
writing  that  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment may  be  secured  from  an  account- 
ant (whose  name  and  address  shall  be 
furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
AAWB  such  information  as  will  serve 


to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to 
the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the 
AAWB.  This  to  include  a  financial 
statement  certified  by  the  financial  of- 
ficer of  the  agency,  in  such  reasonable 
detail  as  may  be  requested;  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the 
agency;  activities  report  and  forecast 
of  future  programs  and  fund-raising 
projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such  in- 
formation shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  AAWB. 
11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  re- 
view and  final  decision. 


SUNDRY  PROCEDURES  ADOPTED 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  AWARD  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE 


*i.  Twenty-five  percent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of  fund  raising, 
though  as  much  as  40%  might  be  justified  in 
some  cases.  Costs  above  40%  appear  to  us  ex- 
cessive, and  we  recommend  that  agencies 
wishing  the  Seal  stay  under  this  maximum. 
Cost  of  office  space  may  be  excluded  when 
computing  percentage,  but  bequests  and  in- 
come from  investments  should  be  excluded 
when  computing  total  of  money  raised. 

*2.  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  solicited.  If  a 
justifiable  shift  is  to  be  made,  then  the  do- 
nors should  be  so  notified. 

*3.  Board  members  should  not  be  compen- 
sated for  services.  No  more  than  one  paid 
staff  member  should  serve  as  member  of  the 
governing  body. 

*4.  Publishers  of  braille  periodicals  should 
check  their  subscription  lists  at  least  once  a 
year  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  publi- 
cations are  still  desired. 

*5.  Service   reports    should   reflect   volume 


of  service  in  each  area  where  service  is 
claimed.  They  should  be  available  to  the 
public  and  should  contain  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  or  an  indication  of 
where  such  information  might  be  obtained. 

*6.  Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/or 
Executive  Committee  is  considered  a  mini- 
mum. 

*7.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election,  not  by 
appointment,  except  perhaps  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

**8.  The  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes,  col- 
lection boxes  and  such  on  the  public  streets 
and  in  public  places  is  not  approved.  Neither 
are  "postmen's  walks"  and  similar  fund-rais- 
ing schemes.  Agencies  for  the  blind  using 
such  methods  will  not  be  awarded  the  AAWB 
Seal  of  Good  Practice,***  nor  will  approval 
be  given  to  agencies  which  accept  funds  from 
Lions  Clubs  or  other  groups  which  employ 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  methods  of  so- 
licitation. 


Adopted  at   1954  Convention,  Houston,  Texas. 

Adopted  at   1955  Convention,  Quebec  City,  Quebec. 

Adopted  at   1956  Convention,  Los  Angles,  California.    (See  Report  of  Board  of  Directors  to  Convention, 

which  was  adopted  unanimously.) 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide,  county 
and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive  heads  of 
workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the  blind  and 
executive  heads  of  homes   for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  Business  Enter- 
prise   Specialists. 

c.  Home  Teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a  non- 
professional level,  and  any  other  persons  inter- 
ested though  not  employed  in  work  for  the  blind 
or   prevention    of   blindness. 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or  Associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and   public-school  classes   for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind.  Administrative  heads  of 
publishing  house  for  the  blind  and  all  others  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  publishing  for  the  blind  in 
any   process. 

i.     Business  Enterprise  Specialists  for  the  blind. 

Explanation  of  Symbols 

UDeceased. 

*Visually  Handicapped. 

J  Present    and    registered    at    Los    Angeles,    Cali- 
fornia. 
tHonorary   Life   Member. 
§Life  Member. 


ABEL,  Georgie  Lee   (f) 

Consultant  in  Education,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

*ADAM,  Heinz  (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,    Illinois. 

*ADAMS,  Charles    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Wilkes-Barre  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  35  East 
Union    Street,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 

♦ADAMS,   Clair   (d) 

Business    Manager,    Tennessee    School    for   the 
Blind,  Donelson,  Tennessee. 
ADKINSON,  Dr.   Burton  W.    (h) 

Director,  Reference  Department,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.   C. 


ALEXANDER,   Shirley    (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Welfare  Department,  302  Cotton  States  Build- 
ing,  Nashville   3,   Tennessee. 

t§ALLEN,  Alfred    (f) 

Assistant  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,   15  West  16th  Street,  New  York. 

t*ALLEN,   Mrs.  Alfred   (d) 

c/o    American    Foundation    for    the    Blind,    15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.   (g) 

Superintendent,   Halifax   School  for  the  Blind, 
4  University  Avenue,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
ALLEN,  Myrtle  L.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Mercer  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  244  White 
Avenue,    Sharon,    Pennsylvania. 

t*ALLEN,  W.   E.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
West   4Sth    Street,   Austin,   Texas. 

t*ALLWEIN,   Mrs.   LaVerne   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania   Association    for    the    Blind,    308    South 
Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
*ALSUP,  Lon  E.    (e) 

Executive-Secretary-Director,  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Aus- 
tin  14,   Texas. 

ALTDOERFFER,   Frank   (d) 

Treasurer,  Lancaster  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  Lititz  Pike, 
Lancaster,    Pennsylvania. 

t*ALTICE,   Mildred    (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1112  Hinshaw  Street,  North, 
Wilkesboro,    North    Carolina. 

FAMES,  William  Donald   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  254  North  Main  Street,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Washington  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  254  North  Main  Street,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

♦ANDERSON,   Dr.   A.   D.    (d) 

Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  IS 
East    Walnut,    Herington,    Kansas. 

SANDERSON,  Christine  (c) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2658, 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 
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*ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.   (b) 

Rehabilitation.  Counselor,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,    1206    Dewey    Building,    1    North    13th 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
ANDERSON,  Dr.  E.  E.   (d) 

2525   Lebanon  Road,  Nashville  14,  Tennessee. 

{ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Field  Representative,  Social  Service  Division, 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office 
Box  559,  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

*ANDERSON,  Herbert  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  506 
West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

t»ANDERSON,  Jesse  (h) 

Managing  Editor,  "The  New  Messenger,"  So- 
ciety for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  1164  21st 
Street,    Ogden,    Utah. 

$*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  State  Commissioner  for  the 
Blind,  708  Washington  Street,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
North   Carolina. 

ANDREWS,  Francis  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
Overlea,    Baltimore    6,    Maryland. 

APPLEGATE,  Mrs.  Ada  H.    (d) 

336  Henkel  Circle,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (g)  ^  ,      , 

Superintendent  and  Principal,  Ontario  School 
for   the   Blind,    Brantford,    Ontario. 

ARNOLD,  John  Ford   (d)  ^        ,  j 

President,  Allen  County  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  7515  Bluffton  Road,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

ARSENAULT,  J.  Emile  (d)  ^,.    , 

New  Bedford  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind, 
325  North  Front  Street,  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*ASENJO,   J.  Albert   (f)     ,   ^,        .  ^        . 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New   York   11,   New   York. 

ASHCROFT,  Samuel  C.    (h)  ,       ^         . 

Director  of  Educational  Research,  American 
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6,    Kentucky. 

DAVIS,   Mrs.   Floyd   (d) 

Trustee-Alternate,  Butler  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

DAVIS,  G.  Mabel   (d) 

Secretary  of  the  Board,  Cambria  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  228  Vine  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

JDAVIS,  John  W.   (e) 

Executive  Assistant,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Division  of  Social  Administration,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  85  South  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  Columbus   15,  Ohio. 

*DAWSON,  Christena   (c)        .  . 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  397  Water  Street,  Peter- 
borough,  Ontario. 

DAWSON,  Robert  E.    (d) 

President,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  West  Scranton  High 
School,   Scranton,   Pennsylvania. 

DAY,  Dave  Lee  (b) 

Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  303 
State  Office   Building,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

DEAL,   Charles  E.    (d) 

Inter-Boro  Lions  Club,   Stratford,  New  Jersey. 

DeANGELIS,  William   (d) 

Comptroller,  Delaware  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  West 
ISth   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

*DeCHANT,  Martin  H.    (d) 

1150  Roxbury  Road,  Columbus   12,  Ohio. 

*DeCHANT,  Thomas  A.    (a) 

Shop  Manager,  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

de  COBOS,   Dra.    Olga  M.   Irizarry    (g) 

Teacher,  Fundacion  Cultural  "Varona  Sua- 
rez,"  Avenida  de  Las  Palmas  #15  Marianao, 
Havana,  Cuba. 

DEGERING,  C.  W.    (h) 

Manager  and  Editor,  Christian  Record  Benevo- 
lent Association,  3705  South  48th  Street,  Linc- 
oln 6,  Nebraska. 

DEGERING,  Etta  B.  (h) 

Librarian,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, 3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6, 
Nebraska. 

{DeGRIAZNOV,    Mrs.    Martha    (c) 

Chief,   Blind  Aid   Bureau,  Fresno  County   De- 


partment of  Public  Welfare,   Post  Office  Box 
791,    Fresno,    California. 
t*DELANY,   Harry   (e) 

Executive    Director,    Georgia    Association    for 
the  Blind,   418  Capitol  Avenue,   S.E.,   Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
DELBRIDGE,  Mrs.  Alice  H.   (d) 

4614   Monument  Avenue,   Richmond,   Virginia. 
DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy   (e) 

State  Manager  of  Canteen  Service,  Virginia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  3007  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond 21,  Virginia. 

*DELLETTE,  Izette  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    New    Jersey    Commission    for 
the  Blind,   1100  Raymond  Boulevard,   Newark, 
New   Jersey. 
DELLINGER,  M.  C.  (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  -  Directors,  Lancaster 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  900  Grand  View  Boulevard,  Lan- 
caster,   Pennsylvania. 

tDELWARTE,  Mrs.  Freida   (d) 

Braille   Institute   of   America,   741    North   Ver- 
mont Avenue,    Los  Angeles  29,   California, 
de  MANALICH,  Dra.  Maria  Miranda  (f) 

Director,  Fundacion  Cultural  Para  Ciegos, 
"Varona  Suarez,"  Avenida  de  las  Palmas  #15, 
Marianao,    Havana,    Cuba. 

*DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (b) 

Vocational    Counselor,    Board   of   Education   of 
the    Blind,    State    Office    Building,    Room    G-4. 
Hartford,   Connecticut. 
t*DEMING,  Harold  B.   (d) 

1473A  Cedar  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  California. 
*DENTON,  Keith  E.   (d) 

Director,   Summer  School  for  the  Blind,   Mon- 
tana   Association    for    the    Blind,    Post    Office 
Box    25,    Helena,    Montana. 
JDERGANC,  Mildred   (b) 

Supervisor,  Part-time  Work  Center  and  Train- 
ing, New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  111 
East   59th   Street,    New   York   22,   New   York. 

de  STAHL,  Mrs.   Elisa   (f) 

President,  Comite  Nacional  Pro-Ciegos  y 
Sordomudos,  3a  Avenida  9-76,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

DEVERAUX,  Jane   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Detroit  League  for 
the   Handicapped,   Inc.,    1401   Ash   Street,   De- 
troit, Michigan. 
*DeVRIES,   Earl    (d) 

3123    Chelsea,    Kansas    City,    Missouri. 
JDeWITT,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (a) 

Managing  Director,  Blind  Work  Association, 
Inc.,  18  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

DIAMOND,  Felix  (d) 

660   Georgia  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

DIAMOND,  Sam  (d) 

824   Cherry   Street,   Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 
*DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Welfare  Department,  Thomas- 
ville.    North    Carolina. 

DICKINSON,  Catherine   (g) 

Social  Worker,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  999  Pelham  Parkway,  New  York  69, 
New  York. 

t*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.    (e) 

Superintendent,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  and 
Division  for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Boule- 
vard,   Chicago    23,    Illinois. 

t*DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond  (d) 

1900     South     Marshall     Boulevard,     Chicago, 
Illinois. 
DIETER,  Richard  (b) 

Supervisor,  Guidance  Training,  and  Place- 
ment, Minnesota  Services  for  the  Blind,  117 
University  Avenue,   St.   Paul  1,  Minnesota. 

*DIGGS,  Virginia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond  21,  Virginia. 
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DILLMAN,  F.  D.  (b) 

Counselor-Placement    Officer,    Florida    Council 
for  the   Blirid,   Post   Office  Box   1151,   Daytona 
Beach,   Florida. 
t*DINSMORE,  Annette  B.  (f) 

Consultant,  Deaf-Blind  Department,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

*DINSMORE,  Raymond  J.    (a) 

Business  Manager,  Blind  Industrial  Workers 
Association,  1072  Bergen  Street,  Brooklyn  16, 
New  York. 

*DITZLER,  Harry   (g) 

Director  of  Music,  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Blind,   Post   Office  Box   32,   Alamogordo,   New 
Mexico. 
DOLAN,  Margaret   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  602  Lou- 
derman  Building,  317  North  11th  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

DONACHE,  Mrs.  Nellie  R.   (c) 

Casework  Supervisor,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton   1,    Delaware. 

DONALDSON,  William   (i) 

Operation  Supervisor,  Canteen  and  Cafeteria 
Department,  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent  Street,  Montreal, 
Quebec 

t*DORF,  Mrs.  Jean   (d) 

600   D   Street,   S.E.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

J*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine   (h) 

Braille   Instructor,   Division  for  the  Blind,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington,  D.   C. 
DORSCHEID,  Dr.  E.  J.  (d) 

1127    Vol.    Building,    Chattanooga,    Tennessee. 

DOUDS,  Dale  (d) 

President,    Mercer    County    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania  Association    for   the    Blind,    121    Clinton 
Street,    Greenville,    Pennsylvania. 
$*DOYON,  Paul   (d) 

5433,  Avenue  Brodeur,  Notre-Dame  de  Grace, 
Montreal    28,    Quebec. 

DROMEY,  John  (h) 

Assistant  Managing  Director,  National  Braille 
Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  IS,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

DRY,  Walter  R.  (g) 

Superintendent,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
700    South   Church   Street,   Salem,   Oregon. 

*DUBBS,  L.   A. 
Ransom,   Kansas. 

t*DUFF,  Harry  D.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  57  West  Valley  Road, 
Comer   Brook,   Newfoundland. 

DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.  (h) 

Treasurer,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, 3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6, 
Nebraska. 

DUKE,  Dr.  Renfro  (d) 

708    Citizens    Building,    Tampa,    Florida. 

DUMBAUGH,  Earl   (d) 

Second  Vice-President,  Butler  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.  (c) 

Social  Services  Supervisor,  Services  to  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  2385 
North   Lake  Drive,   Milwaukee   11,   Wisconsin. 

DUNCAN,  Betty  L.    (h) 

Assistant  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort    Avenue,    Louisville,    Kentucky. 

*DUQUETTE,  Irene  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  90  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (b) 

Agent    of    Industries    for    the    Blind,    Massa- 


chusetts Division  of  the  Blind,  90  Tremont 
Street,     Boston,    Massachusetts. 

t*DURNALL,  Mrs.   Ruth    (c) 

Field    Worker,    Delaware    Commission    for   the 
Blind,    305    West    8th    Street,    Wilmington    1, 
Delaware. 
DUTTER,   Homer    (d) 

Counselor,    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Division. 
1115  East  Columbia  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana. 
*DWARSHUIS,  Fred   (b) 

Adjustment  and  Training  Officer,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Social  Security,  104 
12th    Avenue,    Seattle,    Washington. 

t*DYKEMA,   Dorothy    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  for  the  Blind,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  160  North  La- 
Salle,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

DYKES,  Clarence   (d) 

815   Broad   Street,   Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

tEASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Wake  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

*EASTIN,  G.  H.   (b) 

Placement  Agent  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,    State  Office   Building,  At- 
lanta,  Georgia. 
EATON,  Allen   (d) 

171  Hollywood  Avenue,  Crestwood,  New  York. 

EBELING,  Willi   (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  Lake  Openatka,  Dover,  New  Jersey. 

EDELSTEIN,  Mrs.  Sam  (d) 

702    Battery  Place,    Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

EDGAR,  Claude   (i) 

Manager,  Tennessee  Business  Enterprises,  303 
State   Office  Building,   Nashville,  Tennessee. 

*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (f) 

Superintendent,  Central  Western  Division,  The 
Canadian    National     Institute    for    the     Blind, 
1031  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg  10,  Manitoba. 
EDSELL,  S.  G.    (d) 

7332  Highland,   Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

*EGAN,  John  P.  (c) 

Senior  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind,   90   Tremont   Street,    Boston,   Massachu- 
setts. 
t*ELAM,  Edward  D.   (d) 

Post   Office   Box   8704,   Dallas,   Texas. 
ELBY,  Charles  L.  (b) 

Chief  of  Operations,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
Labor  and  Industry  Building,  Seventh  and 
Forster   Streets,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 

tELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire  (a) 

Caseworker,  First  Vice-President,  Seeing  Hand 
Association,  737  Market  Street,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

^ELLIOTT,   Dorothy    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

*ELLIOTT,  Mary  E.   (h) 

Secretary  to  Editor,  "Our  Special'  and 
"Home  Teacher,"  National  Braille  Press,  88 
St.  Stepehen  Street,  Boston  IS,  Massachusetts. 

t*ELMER,  Esther  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Utah     Commission     for     the 
Blind,  Garland,  Utah. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (b) 

Home  Industries  Counselor,  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office 
Box  7066,  Asheville,   North  Carolina. 

J*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (e) 

Director,  Medical  and  Social  Services,  Florida 
Council     for    the     Blind,     918    Tampa     Street, 
Tampa,  Florida. 
EMERSON,  Constance  C.   (c) 

Assistant    Caseworker,    New    Hampshire   Asso- 
ciation    for     the     Blind,     155^     North     Main 
Street,   Concord,   New   Hampshire. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.    (c) 

Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visu- 
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ally  Handicapped,  508  St.  James  Street,  Rich- 
mond,  Virginia. 
ERTEL,  Herbert  H.   (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Lycoming 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  tor 
the  Blind,  1301  Hepburn  Street,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

*ERWIN,  Jay  B.   (b)            ^           ,  t^  i  « 

Senior     Rehabilitation      Counselor,  Delaware 

Commission     for    the  Blind,     305  West     8th 

Street,   Wilmington    1,  Delaware. 

ESSEN,  Malcolm  (b)    ,        ,^.  .   _  ,  ^ 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Missouri  Bureau  tor 
the  Blind,  602  Louderman  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

*EVANS,  Kyle  (d)  ^  r^       .  u       » 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  County  Court  House, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

EVANS,  Lewis   (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  3239  Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*EVANS,  S.  J.  (f)       ^  .•       1    c       •  „c    Tl.^ 

National  Director,   Occupational    Services,    1  he 
Canadian    National    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
929    Bayview  Avenue,   Toronto   17,   Ontario. 
EVERIST,  Thomas  B.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Bucks  County  Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  171 
South  Main  Street,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 

FAHEY,  W.  A.   (c)  o.  .      r  t      •  • 

Sight  Conservation  Consultant,  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, Post  Office  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Education,  Board  of  Georgia  Building,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

**^1i^;S^£br^a'rV    for   the   Blind.    State   De- 
partment    of    Education,    252    Luckie    Street. 
N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (d) 
Rochester,  Massachuseets. 

FAY,  Margaret  M.  (d)  .  ■t>„„„A^i;n.r, 

Subscription  Secretary,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 

FEATHERS,  Hildred   (d) 

1105  Buffalo  Street,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

tFEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c)    _        ,      ^  ,       ■, 

Home  Visitor,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
As^ciation  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt  Street, 
Bedford,   Pennsylvania. 

*FELDMAN,  Leon  (a)  .       ^       ,        u        t. 

Executive  Director,  Erie  County  Branch 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  mind,  ZM 
East  21st  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

*FELTEN,  Grace  (h)  .    ^     ^       r  .   +i,„ 

Social  Worker  and  Brailhst,  Center  for  the 
Blind,  404  Plane  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

FENTON,  T.  R.  (a) 

Manager,    The    Montreal   Association    for   the 
Blind,  6980  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Quebec. 
±*FERRELL,  William  J.   (b)     ^  t-.        * 

*       Rehabilitation     Counselor,     Tennessee     Depart- 
ment of   Public  Welfare,  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,    303    State    Office    Building,    Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
FERRIS,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  (g)    ^       ^       . 

Preschool    Educator,    Harris    County    Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston 
19,  Texas. 
FEWSMITH,  M.  Hazletine  (a) 

Director,  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission, 
225  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia  6.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*FILA,  Stella  (b)  ^  ,       c^  ^    r- 

Assistant  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Miners  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre,   Pennsylvania. 


FINAN,  Philip  H.   (b)  . 

Shop  Instructor,  St.  Pauls  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  770  Centre 
Street,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 

FINKELSTEIN,  Judge  M.   B.    (d) 

Secondary  Division  Chancery  Court,  Court 
House,   Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

*FINNEY,  Fern  (d) 

Chairman,  Membership  Committee,  Kansas 
State  Association  for  the  Blind,  15  East  Wal- 
nut   Street,    Herington,    Kansas. 

FIORI,  Frank  J.   (d)  ^         ,      t. 

President,  Armstrong-Indiana  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  321  Sec- 
ond  Street,    Leechburg.    Pennsylvania. 

FISHER,  Mrs.  Max   (d) 

Secretary  of  Board,  Berks  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  521  Carsenia  Avenue,  Pennside. 
Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

FISHERING,  George  W.  (d) 

1018  Kinnaird  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

»FITZMAURICE,  Marie  (c)  ..... 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 

FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.   (c) 

Casework  Supervisor,  Rhode  Island  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  208  Waterman  Street,  Provi- 
dence 6,  Rhode  Island. 

FLINN,  Frank  H.   (f)  ^,       ^ 

Superintendent.  Maritime  Division.  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  172 
Almon    Street,    Halifax,    Nova    Scotia. 

FLORETTA,  Sister  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Lavalle  School  for  the  Blind. 
221  Street  and  Paulding  Avenue,  New  York 
69,  New  York. 

FLYNN,  Edmund  L.   (d)  . 

President,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt  Street. 
Bedford,   Pennsylvania. 

FODEN,  Mrs.  Marjory  B.,  R.N.,   (c) 

Public  Health  Nurse  and  Mother  s  Counselor. 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office 
Building,    Hartford,    Connecticut. 

FOGG,  Joseph  B.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Westmoreland  County  Branch. 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  133 
Morey    Place,    Greensburg,    Pennsylvania. 

FOOTE,  Biainard  (d)         .,,    ^  ,j 

The  Foote  System.  Post  Office  Box  431.  Cald- 
well, New  Jersey. 
FOOTE,  Charles  W.   (a)  . 

Sales    Manager,    National    Industries    for    the 
Blind,    IS    West    16th    Street,    New   York    11. 
New  York. 
FOOTE.  Dr.  Franklin  M.   (f) 

Executive  Director,  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  New  York. 

FOOTE,  Norman  M.   (d)     ^ .,,    r^  ,j 

The  Foote  System,  Post  Office  Box  431,  Cald- 
well, New  Jersey. 
FORD,  Evalena  (c)  ^^^    ^      .  .         t^„ 

Medical   Social  Consultant  III,  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,   Room  9,  Capitol 
Annex,    Post   Office   Box  4065,    Baton   Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
*FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise  (c) 

State     Supervisor.     Home    Teaching     Section. 
Stite  Cou'Jicil  for  the  Blind.   17   South  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.   (b)         _     . ,      ^         ., 
Counselor-Placement    Officer,    Florida    Council 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 
FOSTER,  M.  Vesta  (c)       ^^       .      _       ^      . 
Medical   Social  Worker,   Harris  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
»FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emereme  (d)  . 

Vending  Stand  Supervisor,  Missouri  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  c/o  Snack  Bar,  315  Persian 
Road.    Kansas    City.    Missouri. 
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JFOY,  Mrs.  Bolin  M.   (i) 

Operations    Supervisor,    North    Carolina    State 
Commission    for    the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box 
1295,    Raleigh,    North    Carolina. 
FRAMPTON,  J.  V.  (d) 

First  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,   1607  North  Second  Street,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 
FRANK,  Lillian   (d) 

Croydon  Hotel,  Apt.  1005,  616  North  Rush, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

*FRANK,  Morris   (f) 

Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey. 
FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Association  for  the  Blind 
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Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

KILPATRICK,   Henry  A.    (d) 

President,  Fort  Wayne  Central  Lions  Club, 
3518   Broadway,   Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 

*KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  723  East 
Trade  Street,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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KINAST,  Mrs.   Leo  L.    (d) 

6214  Winchester  Road,   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

KING,   Gilbert   (d) 

Moore  &  King  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

KING,   Harry   F.    (a) 

Wool  Duster  Production  Supervisor,  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pennsylvania. 

KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (c) 

Visiting     Teacher,     School     for     the     Visually 
Handicapped,  Post  Office  Box  32,  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico. 
*KINNEY,    Richard    (c) 

Instructor,  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind, 
Post   Office   Box  L.,   Winnetka,   Illinois. 

*KIRKLEY,   Maude   (d) 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West 
8th    Street,    Wilmington    1,   Delaware. 
t*KITZMAN,   Mrs.   Donald   F.    (d) 

5628  Adelaide  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 

tKLEBER,  C.  C.   (a) 

General   Manager,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,    15    West    16th    Street,   New    York    11, 
New    York. 
.     KLEBER,  Jackson  O.    (f) 

Director   of   Purchase,   National   Industries   for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
KLEIN,  Leon   (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service, 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
270   Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

*KLEIN,    Seymour    (c) 

Social  Worker,  General  Social  Service,  Vet- 
erans Administration,  128  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

*KLEINMAN,   Jack  I.    (d) 

76-02   170th   Street,  Flushing  66,  Long  Island, 
New   York. 
KLINKHART,    Emily    (f) 

Director  of  Development,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street,  New 
York   11,   New  York. 

*KLITSCH,   Mrs.   Birgetta    (d) 

129  Sunbury  Street,  Minersville,  Pennsylvania. 

tKLOCKE,  Reverend  John  H.    (h) 

National  Director,  Xavier  Society  for  the 
Blind,  154  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

*KNECHTEL,  M.  U.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  211  Queenston  Street, 
St.    Catherines,   Ontario. 

*KNOWLES,  Paul   (f) 

Field     Representative,    Leader    Dogs     for    the 
Blind,    3800    Gloria,    Wayne,    Michigan. 
KOBLENTZ,  Abe   (d) 

812   Market   Street,   Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

*KOHN,  C.  Marion   (d) 

The  Touraine,  1528  Spruce  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

KOHN,  Joseph   (e) 

Assistant  Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  1100  Raymond 
Boulevard,   Newark   5,  New  Jersey. 

KOONTZ,   Mrs.    Mary    (c) 

Children's  Medical  Field  Worker,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa   2,  Florida. 

KORNACK,   Mrs.   Helen    (i) 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton  1,  Delaware. 

KRAMER,  Daniel  J.    (d) 

President,  Trustee,  Executive  Committee  Mem- 
ber, Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
34  North  8th  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

*KREBS,   Bernard    (h) 

Librarian,  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  1880  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 


*KROEGER,  Alice  (c) 

Senior  Case  Worker,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton  1,  Delaware. 

KROH,  Mrs.   Charles  P.    (d) 

5008  Reed   Street,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

KUDNER,  Mrs.  Arthur  (d) 

Vice-President,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  745 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

KUEBEL,  Carmel   (h) 

Librarian,  Blind  Department,  New  Orleans 
Public  Library,  2940  Canal  Street,  New  Or- 
leans,  Louisiana. 

KUIPER,  Thomas  E.    (e) 

Superintendent,    Home    and    Hospital    for    the 
Aged,  Post  Office  Box  151,  Thermopolis,  Wy- 
oming. 
*KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (b) 

Supervisor,  Rehabilitation,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis- 
consin. 

J*KUMPE,  Roy   (e) 

Managing   Director,    Arkansas   Enterprises   for 
the     Blind,    2811     South    Tyler,     Little    Rock, 
Arkansas. 
tKUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy   (d) 

2205    South   Harrison,    Little   Rock,   Arkansas. 

KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.    (d) 

General  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
Blind,  Room  503,  Keystone  Building,  Harris- 
burg,   Pennsylvania. 

KUNKLE,  Mrs.  Naomi   (d) 

Treasurer,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  Drifton,  Pennsylvania. 

KUNZ,  George  W.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Erie  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  First  National  Bank, 
1005   State  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

KURTZ,  Howard  C.   (d) 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Wilmington  Lions  Club, 
Delaware  Avenue  and  Tatnall  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

*LABAW,  Frank  M.  Jr.,  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lycoming  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1246 
Vine  Avenue,   Williamsport,    Pennsylvania. 

LABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.    (c) 

Supervisor  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

LABELLE,   Henri   S.    (d) 

Chairman  of  Quebec  Divisional  Board,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  3 
Kelvin  Avenue,   Outremont,   Quebec. 

LACEY,  Lee  H.   (a) 

Executive    Director    Goodwill    Industries,    201 
West   5th   Street,   Dayton   2,   Ohio. 
*LACIOPA,   Michael    (d) 

Hotel  Douglas,  15  Hill  Street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

LAFFEY,   Mrs.   Ruth    (h)  ^,.    ,    ^ 

Librarian,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  L,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

LAMBERT,  Mrs.   George   (d) 

Secretary  of  the  Board,  Chester  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  114  South  12th  Avenue,  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 

LAMBERT,  Robert  (g) 

Superintendent,   Indiana   School   for  the  Blind, 
7725   College  Avenue,   Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
*LAMMIE,  Amy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  96  Ridout  Street  South, 
London,  Ontario. 

tLAMPKIN,  Lila  (d) 

Secretary,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas. 

*LAND,  Harry  W.    (b) 

Industrial    Placement    Officer,    The    Canadian 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

tLANGAN,  Paul  J.   (f) 

Counselor  for  the  Far  East,  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street, 
New   York    11,   New  York. 

*LANGENDERFER,   Margaret  A.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Ohio    Department    of    Public 
Welfare,    Services    for    the    Blind,    513    East 
Town    Street,    Columbus    IS,    Ohio. 
LANGERHANS,  Clara  (f) 

Field    Services    Counselor,    American    Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street. 
New  York,   New  York. 
J*LANGFORD.  Robert  P.   (a) 

Director,    Youngstown    Society   for   the    Blind, 
629  Bryson  Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
LaROSA,  Russell  (d) 

Secretary,  Cross  Keys  Tunersville  Lions  Club, 
Post  Office  Box  246,  R.F.D.  3,  Sewell,  New 
Jersey. 

*LARSEN,  O.  Leonard  (d) 

63-65  110th  Street,  Apt.  #D-4,  Forest  Hills, 
New   York. 

LASKER,  Mrs.  E.   (d) 

1201    Hawthorne,    Fort   Worth,   Texas. 
*LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Baltimore 
17,  Maryland. 

LAURENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen  (d) 

637  Doctors  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

LAWLER,  Shirley  Jean  (d) 

Senior  Stenographer,  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  312^  Shannon  Street,  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee. 

*LAWLEY,  David  Baxter   (d) 

19  Kenaston  Gardens,  RR  #1,  Willowdale, 
Ontario. 

*LAWSpN,  Julia  (b) 

Specialist  in  Professional  and  Clerical  Occupa- 
tions, Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 
Building,    Austin    14,    Texas. 

t*LAYNE,  Mrs.  Hazel    (d) 

135   South  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

LAYTON,  Gilbert  (a) 

Secretary,  The  Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind,  6980  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

*LEACH,  Mrs.  Eileen  (g) 

Teacher,    MacGregor    School,    Houston    Inde- 
pendent     School     District,      Braille     Division, 
10702   Brookbend,   Bellaire,  Texas. 
t*LEE,  Harry  G.    (d) 

Piano  Technician,  1366  S.  Lauderdale,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

LEE,  J.   Munson    (d) 

President,  Blair-Centre  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1507  Thirteenth 
Street,    Altoona,    Pennsylvania. 

tLEE,  Richard  M.    (h) 

Production  Engineer,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

LeFEVRE,  Robert  (f) 

Secretary,  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  Investment  Building,  Room 
442,  1511  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  5, 
D.  C. 

LEFFLER,  M.  Eugene  (d) 

Trustee,  Carbon-Monroe  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mountain  Road, 
Delaware   Water    Gap,    Pennsylvania. 

*LEHMAN,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lower  Susquehanna  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  241 
Chestnut   Street,   Sunbury,   Pennsylvania. 

*LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  State  Bureau  for 
the  Blind,  6411  St.  Louis  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
20,  Missouri. 


LENDE,  Helga  (f) 

Librarian,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West   16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
LEVI,  Mrs.  I.  Valentine  (d) 

Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  1520  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania. 

§LEVISEUR,   Mrs.   Frederick  J.    (d) 

Volunteer,    Various    Organizations,    298    Marl- 
borough  Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts. 
LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (d) 

3530   Lake  Shore  Drive,   Chicago   13,   Illinois. 

*  LEWIS,  John  (b) 

Counselor,  State  Department  of  Education,  406 
Bankers   Insurance   Building,   Macon,    Georgia. 

*LEWIS,  Joseph   (f) 

Director  of  Recreation,  The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101  West  Broadway, 
Vancouver   9,   British   Columbia. 

JLEWIS,  L.  Q.    (b) 

Instructor,  Orientation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
3601  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland  9,  California. 

*LEWIS,  Mrs.  Willie  Fay  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  912  West  Broad- 
way, Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

JLIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (h) 

Vice  President  and  Managing  Editor,   Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  New 
York. 
LINDEMER,  Ernest  F.   (i) 

Assistant  Vending  Stands  Supervisor,  Dela- 
ware Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th 
Street,    Wilmington    1,    Delaware. 

*LINDQUIST,   Agnes    (c) 

Caseworker,    State   Commission   for   the   Blind, 
406   Rockland  Street,  Henderson,  North  Caro- 
lina. 
LIPNIZ,  Ruth  Koch   (d) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52,  New  York. 
LITTLEFIELD,  Mrs.  Eleanore  (d) 

Clerk  and  Assistant,  Sales  Department,  Phila- 
delphia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
44,    Pennsylvania. 

*LLEWELYN,  R.  H.   (i) 

Supervisor,   Business  Enterprises,  North  Caro- 
lina Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
2658,  Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 
LLOYD,  Nelson  (d) 

President,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  18  South 
Main  Street,  Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania. 

JLOCKE,   Mrs.   Elizabeth   R.    (a) 

Executive    Secretary,    Syracuse   Association    of 
Workers    for    the    Blind,    425    James    Street, 
Syracuse  3,  New  York. 
LODS,  Mrs.  Ethel  W.  (g) 

Resource  Teacher,   Orleans  Parish   School  for 
the  Blind,  4617  Annunciation  Street,  New  Or- 
leans,  Louisiana. 
t*LOGAN,  Mrs.  Blanche  (d) 

2007  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas. 

t*LOKEN,  Lester  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor  II,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Sy2  South  Farwell  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. 

LOLMAN,  Mrs.  Robert  (d) 

2138    Owaissa    Way,    Fort   Wayne,    Indiana. 

JLONG,  David  R.   (b) 

Associate  Counselor  and  Guide,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

LONG,  Elinor   (g) 

Assistant  Principal,  Royer  Greaves  School  for 
the   Blind,   Paoli,   Pennsylvania. 

1:*L0NG,  Elisabeth  A.  (d) 

11488  Westwood  Drive,  Arlington,  California. 

LONG,  L.  W.   (a) 

Acting  Superintendent,  Memphis   State  Work- 
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shop    for    the    Blind,    346    St.    Paul    Avenue, 
Memphis,    Tennessee. 
J*LORANTOS,  Gean  (d) 

4930  West  78th  Street,  Prairie  Village,  Kan- 
sas. 

LORETT,  Mary  E.   (d) 

1396  Fir  Street,   Salem,   Oregon. 
tLOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Superintendent,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  3001  Derby  Street,  Berkeley  S,  Cali- 
fornia. 

JLOYOLA,  Sister  Mary  (c) 

Social    Worker,    Helpers    of    the    Holy    Souls, 
204  Haight   Street,   San   Francisco,   California. 
t*LUCAS,  Waverly  (d) 

Route  #2,  Tarboro,   North  Carolina. 
LUNCEFORD,  A.  C.   (d) 

274    Belvedere    Street,    Carlisle,    Pennsylvania. 
LYNCH,  William  F.  (a) 

Director,     Catholic    Guild    for    the     Blind,    21 
West   Superior  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
JLYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Home  Industry  Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Social  Services,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont. 

LYSEN,  J.  C.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School,  Post  Office  Box  430,  Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. 

JMcBRIDE,   Helen  C.    (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Central  Association  for 
the  Blind,  301  Court  Street,  Utica  4,  New 
York. 

J*McCLAIN,   Vera    (c)  .        t^     r 

Home    Teacher,    Alabama    Institute    for    Deat 
and    Blind,    4244    Third    Avenue,    South,    Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 
*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.  (f) 

Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  Quebec  Division, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
1425    Crescent    Street,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

t*McCLINTON,   Mrs.   Edith    (c) 

Special  Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  Arkansas 
Welfare  Department,  2300  Cross  Street,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas. 

*McCLOSKEY,  Helen  (g) 

Principal  Teacher,  Sunnybrook  Nursery 
School,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
2915  Newport  Gap  Pike,  Wilmington  8,  Dela- 
ware. 

McLUNE,  Ronald   (d) 

223   Greenville  Avenue,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania. 

*McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  State  Office  Build- 
ing, 165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford  6,  Con- 
necticut. 

$*McCOLLUM,  M.  August  (d) 

Site,  Inc.,  723  Frazier  Court,  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas. 

$*McCRARY,  Bernece  (c) 

Supervising  Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Room  305,  515  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,   California. 

McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline   (b) 

Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2305, 
Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 

*McCUNE,  Mrs.   Marjorie   (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Court  House,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina. 

McDERMOTT,  Elsie  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Catholic  Center  for  the  Blind, 
22  East  71st  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

McDONALD,  John  (d) 

Rural  Delivery  3,   Bristol,   Pennsylvania. 

McDonald,  Margaret  M.    (h) 

Librarian,  Wolfner  Branch  Library  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  3844  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri. 


McFADEN,  George  G.   (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Home- 
bound,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
State  Office  Building,  Room  416,  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

McGAFFIC,  Beulah   (d.) 

Treasurer,  Lawrence  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  Highland 
Heights,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

McGUIRE,  Louise   (b) 

Specialist,      Handicapped     Worker      Problems, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,   Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 
tMcGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (e) 

Director,  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  270   Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

McKEEVER,  Paul  (b) 

Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  313  East 
16th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

McKENNA,  Reverened  Edward  J.    (a) 

Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  17 
Squire  Street,  New  London,  Connecticut. 

t^McKENZIE,  Bruce  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  606  North  New 
Street,   Champaign,   Illinois. 

t*McKINNON,    Mrs.    Marguerite    (d) 

4910  Kensington  Drive,  San  Diego,  California. 

tMcLAGLEN,  Mrs.  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. 

*McLAIN,    J.    Charleton    (b) 

Placement  Agent  for  the  Blind,  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind,  536  West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis 
23,   Indiana. 

*McLAUGHLIN,  G.  A.  (a) 

Lighthouse  Supervisor,  State  Commission  for 
the   Blind,    760   Harrison,    Beaumont,   Texas. 

*McLAUGHLIN,  Lloyd  H.   (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  the 
Blind,  90  Tremont  Street,  Boston  8,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

*McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (i) 

Business   Enterprises   Counselor,   State  Counsil 

for    the    Blind,    17    South    Front    Street,    Har- 

risburg,  Pennsylvania. 
*McNAMARA,  Eileen   (g) 

Crafts  Teacher,   Perkins   School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown   72,    Massachusetts. 
McNAMARA,  M.  Gladdeus  (i) 

Concession  Stand  Supervisor,  New  York  State 

Commission  for  the  Blind,  270  Broadway,  New 

York,  New  York. 
McNEIL,  Jack  (d) 

706   Market   Street,  Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

McSPADDEN,  Rosemond   (d) 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  lib  Stewart's 
Ferry  Road,  Nashville   14,  Tennessee. 

MacDONALD,  Mrs.  Ranald,  Jr.   (h) 

President,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York   22,   New   York. 

*MacARTHUR,  B.  M.   (c) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  305  Main  Street,  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia. 

MacDONALD,  W.  J.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1074  M  and  M  Building,  Hous- 
ton,  Texas. 

*MacFARLAND,    Ph.D.,    Douglas    (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave- 
nue,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

*MACK,  Francis  J.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

*MACK,  Rebecca  (d) 

798  Clinton  Springs  Avenue,  Cincinnati  29, 
Ohio. 
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♦MacKinnon,  Alexandra   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Maritime  Division,  172  Al- 
mon  Street,   Halifax,   Nova  Scotia. 

MacKinnon,  Lillian  T.  (a) 

Director,  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitute  Blind,  2641  Grand  Concourse,  New 
York  68,  New  York. 
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Head     of     Magazine     Department,     American 
Printing-    House    for    the    Blind,    1839    Frank- 
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t*MAGILL,  Arthur  N.    (f) 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Division,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929 
Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

MAHAFFEY,  Beatrice  (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Lower  Susquehanna 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  241  Chestnut  Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MALATESTA.   Joan   Marie    (d) 

7512  East  Tulpehocken  Street,  Philadelphia 
38,  Pennsylvania. 

MANDERFIELD,  E.  J.  (b) 

Area  II  Supervisor.  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Post  Office  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach. 
Florida. 

MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (d) 

Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
305    West    8th    Street,    Wilmington     1,    Dela- 
ware. 
t*MANNING.  Jennie  Louise  (c") 

Special     Caseworker     for     the     Blind,     North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office    Box    245,    Bethel,    North    Carolina. 
|:*MARCELINO,  Lawrence   (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  3315  Cabrillo  Street, 
San  Francisco  21,  California. 

MARCHEI,  Joseph   fd) 

Hurffville  Lions  Club,  Delsea  Drive,  Hurff- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 

*MARIS,  Jennette  (g) 

Teacher,  Battle  Creek  Public  Schools,  Ann  J. 
Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

MARKINS,  G.  O.  fd) 

Post  Office  Box  2140,  Gulf  Building,  Houston 
2,    Texas. 

tMARRIN,  Andrew    (e) 

State  Director,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation,   721    Capitol,    Sacramento,    California. 
MARSH,  Frank  (d) 

Altoona  Trust  Company,  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*MARTIN,  Alice  (d) 

Delaware   County   Branch,   Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation   for   the    Blind,    100    West    15th    Street, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
t*MARTIN,  Dora  (d) 

2505  West  Sixth,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

UMARTIN,    Reverend    Harold    J.     (a) 

Diocesan  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  Diocese  of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191 
Joralemon   Street,   Brooklyn   2,   New   York. 

MARTIN,  Norman  G.  (d) 

Treasurer,  Chester  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.  (d) 

President,     Lehigh     County    Branch,    Pennsyl- 
vania Association   for  the   Blind,    1314   Hamil- 
ton Street,  Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 
♦MASTERS,   Beryl   H.    (d) 

3607   Chesline,   Kansas   City,   Missouri. 

MASTERS,  Richard  A.    (d)     _ 

Technician,  Mobile  Eye  Clinic,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1607  North  Sec- 
ond  Street,   Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

MASTIN,  James  T.    (i) 

Operations  Supervisor,  North  Carolina  Bureau 
of  Employment  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
7066.   Asheville,   North  Carolina. 


MAXFIELD,   Dr.    Kathryn  E.    (b) 

Director,  Lighthouse  Psychological  Guidance 
Service,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
111  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New 
York. 

{MAXWELL,  Mrs.  Mary   (h) 

Executive  Director,   Kern  County  Braille  Cen- 
ter,  1305  K   Street,   Bakersfield,  California. 
MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.   (d) 

Member,   Delaware  Commission   for  the  Blind, 
307   Medical   Arts   Building,   Delaware  Avenue 
at    Jefferson    Street,    Wilmington,    Delaware. 
MEAD,  Elton  R.    (c) 

Chief  Field  Supervisor,  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond  21, 
Virginia. 

*MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

t*MEDLER,  Malcolm    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Oregon    State   Commission   for 
the   Blind,    645    S.E.    Ankeny    Street,    Portland 
14,  Oregon. 
MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (d) 

Secretary,   Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651 
St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Quebec. 
MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.  (e) 

Director  Administrator,  Societe  Amicale  des 
Aveugles,    4651    St.    Denis,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

t*MELDRUM,  John  Alexander   (g) 

Director  of  Music,  Oklahoma  School  for  the 
Blind,    Muskogee,    Oklahoma. 

t*MENDENHALL,  Stanley  (b) 

General  Manager,  Albuquerque  Training  Cen- 
ter,   1819    Broadway    NE,    Albuquerque,    New 
Mexico. 
♦MENUSKIN.  Annie   (d) 

60  5  >^  South  Boynton  Terrace,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

MERCHANT,  Laura  E.  (b) 

Industrial    Supervisor.    State    Commission    for 
the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 
tMESPLE,  Blanche  (c) 

Assistant  Director,  Fresno  County  Welfare  De- 
partment, Post  Office  Box  791,  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

METCALF,  Mrs.  G.  P.   (d) 

President,  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind,  49  Arcade  Building,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

METCALFE,  Rena  Mae   (c) 

Supervisor  and  Craft  Instructor,  Arkansas  En- 
terprises for  the  Blind,  2812  South  Tyler, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

METZGER,  Leon  D.    (d) 

Pennsylvania   Association    for  the   Blind,    1607 
North     Second     Street,     Harrisburg,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
*MEYER,   George    (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  1100  Raymond  Boulevard, 
Newark  5,  New  Jersey. 

♦MEYER,  Ida  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  7300  South  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  49, 
Illinois. 

tMEYER,   Joseph  Jr.    (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  State  Bu- 
reau for  the  Blind,  313  East  16th  Street, 
Kansas    City,   Missouri. 

MEYERSON,   Dr.   Lee   (b) 

Department  of  Psychology,  LTniversity  of  Hous- 
ton, Houston  4,  Texas. 

MICHAEL,  Paul  T.   (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  2204 
Chapline   Street,   Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

MICHAELS,    Mrs.    Winifred    McAteer    (d) 
Director   of   Public   Relations,    Division   of   the 
Blind    and    the    Handicapped,    Brooklyn    Asso- 
ciation   for    Improving    the    Condition    of    the 
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Poor,  401  State  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New 
York. 

MIKE,   Dena  Mae   (c) 

Instructor,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association 
for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Avenue,  N.W.,  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

MILLER,  George   (d) 

President,  Hazleton  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  425  West  Broad  Street, 
Hazleton,   Pennsylvania. 

MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (c) 

Supervisor    of    Field    Services,    Illinois    Indus- 
trial   Home   and    Division    for   the   Blind,    1900 
Marshall  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
t*MILLER,  Laura  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  311  East  Main  Street,  Wash- 
ington, North  Carolina. 

*MILLER,  Mrs.  Merle   (b) 

Trainer,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
18S0  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 

*MILLER,    Susan    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  211  Queenston  Street,  St. 
Catherines,   Ontario. 

*MILTON,  W.  Edward   (f) 

Assistant     Superintendent,    Western     Division, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
12010  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 
MITCHELL,  Roxie  (d) 

423    West   Pine   Street,   Johnson   City,   Tennes- 
see. 
MITCHELL,  Walter   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabiliation  for  the  Blind,  Room 
101,  State  Office  Building,  617  West  Cum- 
berland  Av*enue,    Knoxville,    Tennessee. 

*MOHLER,  J.  B.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Venango  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  406 
West   First    Street,    Oil   City,    Pennsylvania. 

*MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.   (c) 

Assistant  Director,  Venango  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  406 
West   First    Street,    Oil   City,    Pennsylvania. 

*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (g) 

Instructor,    New    York    State    School    for    the 
Blind,   Batavia,   New  York. 
MONTANUS,  Ralph   (h) 

President,  Gospel  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  13,  College  Point  56,  New 
York. 

*MOON,  Thomas  Elmer,  Sr.   (d) 

c/o  J.  S.  Lowrance,  8612  Kearsage  Place,  Nor- 
folk 3,  Virginia. 
MOOR,  Pauline   (f) 

Consultant    in    Education,    American    Founda- 
tion for  the   Blind,   15  West   16th  Street,   New 
York  11,  New  York. 
MOORE,  Bessie  (d) 

President,    _  Carbon-Monroe      County      Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     37 
Broadway,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pennsylvania. 
t*MOORE,  Earle  S.    (b) 

Employment  Specialist,  Allen  County  League 
for  the  Blind,  203  East  Berry  Street,  Fort 
Wayne,   Indiana. 

1:*MOORE,  Robert  (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Iowa  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines 
19,  Iowa. 

*MOORE,  Walter  G.  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  209  West  Pitt 
Street,     Bedford,     Pennsylvania. 

MORDEN,  Thelma  (d) 

1453    Goyeau    Street,    Windsor,    Ontario. 

MORGAN,  Mrs.  Lydia   (d) 

Supervisor,  Volunteer  Services,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street, 
New   York   22,    New   York. 

*MORGRET,  Charles   (d) 

1402  Justine   Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


t*MORGRET,  Eugene  D.    (f) 

Assistant  General  Manager,  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York    11,   New  York. 

*MORRlSON,   Marie    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 513  East  State  Street,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

*MORRqW,  Donald  G.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Officer.  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Rehaljilitation  Center,  17  South  Front 
Street,    Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

*MORTIMER.   Gloria   (c)  .  . 

Home   Teacher,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 
tute  for  the  Blind,   7i   Garfield  Avenue  South, 
Toronto  2B,  Ontario. 
t*MORTON,  Mrs.  Maxine  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Special  Schools 
and  Services,  State  Department  of  Education, 
3432  Cherokee  Avenue,   San  Diego,  California. 

MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay  (a) 

Executive  Director,  Fayette  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  51 
North  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MOWERY,  Raymond   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  118  Minnis,  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

*MOYER,  Jerry   (d) 

Insurance  Agent,  109  North  Second  St.,  Allen- 
town,    Pennsylvania. 
MULLANY,  Kevin  C.  (b) 

Director-Recreation,     Catholic     Guild     for     the 
Blind,     191    Joralmon    Street,    Brooklyn,    New 
York. 
MULLEN,  Dr.  Joseph  J.   (c) 

Medical     Consultant,     State     Council     for    the 
Blind,     601     South     25th     Street,     Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
t*MUNN,   Reverend    Daniel  J.    (d) 

Minister,  United  Church  of  Canada,  238  Scar- 
bow  Avenue,   Calgary,  Alberta. 

*MURDOCK,  W.  L.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  8  Essa  Road,  Barrie,  On- 
tario. 

*MURRAY,  William  H.,  Jr.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  York  County  Blind  Cen- 
ter, 227  East  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

*MURRAY,  Mrs.  William  H.   (c) 

Caseworker,    York    County    Blind    Center,    227 
East  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania. 
MUTTY,  M.  Josephine  (g) 

Counselor  for  Blind  Children,  Services  for  the 
Blind,     Department    of    Health    and    Welfare, 
State  House,  Augusta,  Maine. 
NALL,  Eugenia  Ely   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Building,  317  North  11th 
Street,    St.    Louis,   Missouri. 

tNAPIER,  Richard  (b) 

Counselor,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  193,  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

tNAVEY,  Marcelle  B.   (g) 

Teacher,  Arts  and  Crafts,  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

*NAWAA,  Mrs.  Helen   (h) 

Braille    Specialist,    Bureau   of    Sight   Conserva- 
tion   and    Work    with    the    Blind,    1319    Miller 
Street,    Honolulu,    Hawaii. 
NEILL,  Dr.  John  C.  (d) 

Board  Member,   Philadelphia  Branch,   Pennsyl- 
vania   Association     for    the     Blind,     100     East 
Price    Street,    Philadelphia    44,    Pennsylvania. 
NELESON,  Leonard  (f) 

Executive  Director.  American-Israeli  Light- 
house, 2109  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

tNELSON,    Mrs.    Marcella    (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  4049  Pepper  Tree  Lane,  San  Jose, 
California. 
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NEWLIN,  William  H.   (a) 

Electronics  Department  Foreman,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1607 
North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

NOLAN,  Thomas  F.  (d) 

Delaware  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Glen  Riddle  Road, 
Elwyn,   Pennsylvania. 

NOLES,  Ernest  (d) 

42S   High   Street,   Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

NORCROSS,  James  (d) 

Vice-President,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1008  Wilde  Avenue,  Drexel  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

t*NORKUS,  Vincent  (d) 

Brushmaker,     6314     South     Artesian    Avenue, 
Chicago  29,  Illinois. 
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Home   Teacher,    State   Council    for   the   Blind, 
1206    Dewey    Building,     1     North    Thirteenth 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
*NORTON,  Mrs.  Leo  V.  (d) 

Executive  Chairman,  Center  for  the  Blind,  404 
Plane  Street,   Newark  2,  New  Jersey. 

NOVAK,  Michael  J.   (d) 

1435  Paulton  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

NOVAK,  Peter   (a) 

Shop     Foreman,     Delaware     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    100 
West  15th  Street,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
t*NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (b) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Division  of  Re- 
bilitation,  State  Office  Building,  Room  400, 
Springfield,   Illinois. 

NUMBERS,  Reverend  Ray  (d) 

224  North  Howell  Avenue,  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

NYGAARD,   Dorrance  C.    (f) 

Director,    Hadley    School   for  the    Blind,    Post 
Office  Box  L,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
*0'BRIEN,  Kathleen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Avenue,  Tor- 
onto 17,  Ontario. 
O'BRIEN,  Mary  E.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind,  221  East  Mound  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

*0'CONNOR,  Murray  C.   (d) 

Representative,  Blind  Artists'  Concerts,  Inc., 
34  South  17th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tODELL,  Robert  A.  (d) 

President,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741 
North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cali- 
fornia. 

1:*0EN,  Olga  (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Adult   Blind,   California 
Department  of  Education,  813}^    East  Foothill 
Boulevard,  Montrovia,  California. 
OESTERLING,  V.  K.   (d) 

First  Vice-President,  Butler  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  308 
West  Cunningham  Street,  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*OGILVY,   Percy   (b) 

Executive  Officer  Western  Division,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1101 
Broadway  West,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

*0'KEEFE,  James  F.  (c) 

Supervisor,  Intake  and  Home  Teaching,  Min- 
nesota Services  for  the  Blind,  117  University 
Avenue,    St.    Paul,    Minnesota. 

tOLIVER,  Jean  (f) 

Assistant  to  National  Director  of  Western  Di- 
vision, The  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Vancouver  9, 
British   Columbia. 


tOLIVER,  Mildred  J.   (e) 

Executive  Director,  New  Hampshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  155^^  North  Main  Street, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

tOLSEN,  Carl  E.   (a) 

Manager,  Industrial  Division,  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  3620  Northern  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

OLSON,  Mildred  (g) 

Teacher,  Sight-Saving  and  Braille  Class,  Min- 
neapolis   Board    of    Education,    Corcoran    Ele- 
mentary School,  34th  Street  and  19th  Avenue, 
South,  Minneapolis  12,  Minnesota. 
t*OLSSON,  Mrs.  Alice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  1165  Eastlake, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.  (c) 

Senor  Worker  with  the  Blind,  Division  of  the 
Blind,   90  Tremont  Street,   Boston,   Massachu- 
setts. 
*0'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Director    of    Public    Relations,    The    Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 
*OPPERMAN,  Albert  H.   (d) 

Assistant    News    Stand    Operator,    207     Main 
Street,    Johnstown,    Pennsylvania. 
*ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.   (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ORR,  Elizabeth  A.   (a) 

Superintendent,  Pennylvania  Association  Home 
for  the  Blind,  3515  Powelton  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia  4,   Pennsylvania. 

OVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

*OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (d) 

Post  Office  Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Welfare  Department,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Ruther- 
fordton.    North    Carolina. 

PADGETT,  S.  A.  (g) 

Radio  and  T.V.   Instructor,   Tennessee   School 
for   the    Blind,    Donelson,    Tennessee. 
tPAINE,  Eliza  S.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lancaster  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    506 
West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
*PANKRATZ,  Elsie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  125  Durham  Street,  South, 
Sudbury,  Ontario. 

tPARK,  Mrs.  Frances  H.   (d) 

3934  Pacific  Avenue,  Long  Beach  7,  California. 

tPARKER,  E.  Lucille  (d) 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,   California. 

J^PARKER,  Ethel  I.  (c) 

Home  Teacher  of  Adult  Blind,  Division  for 
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Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  316 
Fourth  Avenue,  North  Saskatoon,  Saskatche- 
wan. 

RUSLANDER,   S.   Leo   (d) 

Secretary,     Board     of     Directors,     Pittsburgh 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,    5301    Fair   Oaks,    Pittsburgh    17,    Penn- 
sylvania. 
HRYAN,   Stetson  K.    (d) 

70   Lawn  Avenue,   Middletown,   Connecticut. 
t*§SALMON,  Peter  J.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York. 

SAMPLE,   Bertha   (g) 

Teacher,  Short  Story  Writing,  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  Avenue,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

SANDERS,  Charlie  (d) 

308  Court  House,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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$*SATTAZAHN,  Helen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1208  14th  Street,  Apt.  7,  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
SATTERTHWAITE,  William  H.,  Jr.  (d) 
Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Bucks  County 
Branch,  _  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Lincoln  Avenue,  Doylestown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*SAUERLAND,   Paul    (a) 

Assistant  to  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  122  East 
22nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

*SAUNDERS,   Dr.   Stanley  A.    (b) 

Director,  Vocational  Guidance,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Avenue,    Toronto    17,    Ontario. 

*SAYERS,  Evelyn  (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,     1238    North    East 
Third  Avenue,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
t*&CHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Regional  Supervisor  of  Training  and  Place- 
ment for  the  Blind,  Illinois  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  160  North  LaSalle 
Street,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

*SCHERER,  Helen  (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  IS  West 
16th  Street,   New  York  11,  New  York. 

*SCHLOSS,  Iryin  P.   (f) 

Executive  Director,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion,   3408    Wisconsin    Avenue,    N.W.,    Wash- 
ington, 16,  D.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Genevieve   (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Tri-County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  245  South  31st  Street,  Green  Acres, 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

JSCHMIDT,   George  C.    (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Coordinator,  Oregon  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  645  S.E.  Ankeny 
Street,    Portland,    Oregon. 

*SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.   (b) 

Director  of  Placement  and  Employment  De- 
velopment, Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

*SCHROYER,  A.  Marie  (d) 

3  West  Hale  Street,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 
SCHULTZ,   Karl  J.,  Jr.    (c) 

Medical    Field    Worker,    Florida    Council    for 
the    Blind,    Post    Office    Box    1151,    Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 
SCOTT,  Austin  G.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Dallas  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  4306  Capitol  Avenue,  Dallas  4, 
Texas. 

tSCOTT,  Eileen  P.   (c) 

Supervisor,  Social  Welfare  Department,  West- 
ern Division,  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway  West,  Van- 
couver,  British  Columbia. 

tSCOTT,  G.  Gilbert  (d) 

Educator,  Devices  for  the  Blind,  1215  West 
40th  Place,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

*SCOTT,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  (d) 

Volunteer,  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc.,  737 
Market  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

t*SCOTT,  Jack  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
559,    Greenville,    North    Carolina. 

t* SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (d) 

General    Manager,    Michigan    Blind    Sales,    Tl 
Victor  Avenue,   Detroit   3,   Michigan. 
*SCROBE,   Livia   (d) 

Home  Teacher,  Delaware  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100- 
106   West   15th   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 

*SEE,  Charles  M.  (b) 

Field  Representative,  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  925,  111  Union 
Street,    Cumberland,    Maryland. 

*SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Maryland   Workshop    for   the 


Blind,  Post  Office  Box  925,  111  Union  Street, 

Cumberland,   Maryland. 
SEELEY,  Hoyle  G.    (d) 

Assistant     Treasurer,      Board     of     Directors, 

Lackawanna  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 

for   the    Blind,    635    Linden    Street,    Scranton, 

Pennsylvania. 
*SEGURA,   Ufemon  J.    (a) 

Owner-Manager,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  909 

Washington     Avenue,     Post    Office     Box    948, 

New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 
t*§SELIS,  Irving  M.    (f) 

Executive  Director,  The  Associated  Blind,  147 

West  23rd   Street,    New   York   11,   New  York. 
t*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (c) 

Director    of    Social    Service,    The    Associated 

Blind,    147    West  23rd  Street,   New   York    11, 

New  York. 
*SELMAN,  Harry   (a) 

Assistant   Director,    Lighthouse   for  the   Blind, 

4306   Capitol,   Dallas,  Texas. 

J*SEPTINELLI,  A.  E.   (e) 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Serv- 
ices for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Room  250,  721  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacra- 
mento,   California. 

SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  The  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  1850  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois. 

SEWELL,   Russell  C.    (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Lawrence 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Maple  Street,  New  Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 

SHANK,   Betsy  M.    (c) 

Prevention    Consultant,    Pennsylvania   Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,   1607  North  Second  Street, 
Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 
*SHARP,   Thelma  Mae   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Montgomery  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1106 
West  Main   Street,   Norristown,   Pennsylvania. 

SHAW,  George  (d) 

Board  Member,  Chester  County  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  71  South 
First  Avenue,    Coatesville,   Pennsylvania. 

SHEPHERD,   Mrs.    Will    (d) 

25   Patten  Parkway,   Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

SHERBERG,  Albert  N.   (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Avenue,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

SHERBURNE,  Mrs.  Irvena  P.   (b) 

Supervisor,   Home   Industry   Department,   New 
Hampshire    Association    for    the    Blind,    15Sj^ 
North  Main  Street,   Concord,   New  Hampshire 
tSHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Director,     Cleveland     Society    for    the     Blind, 
1958  East  93rd  Street,  Cleveland  6,   Ohio. 
*SHIKE,  Dr.  J.  Ray  (d) 

Osteopathic  Physician,  2503  North  49th  Street, 
Lincoln,    Nebraska. 

SHIPLEY,   George  E.    (c) 

Recreation  Supervisor,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

t*SHOESMITH,  Mark   (a) 

Manager,    Alamogordo    Training    Center,    New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
408    Pennsylvania,    Alamogordo,    New   Mexico. 
SHREMP,  Mrs.  G.  P.   (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  West  Cunning- 
ham Street,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 

SHUMAN,   Charles  S.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Lower  Susque- 
hanna Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  214  North  Front  Street,  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania. 

*SHUMAR,  Ernest  (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Penn- 
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sylvania   Association    for   the   Blind,    SI    North 
Mt.     Vernon     Avenue,     Uniontown,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
1:*SHUMWAY,   H.    Smith    (e) 

Director,  Division  of  Deaf  and  Blind,  Depart- 
ment  of   Education,    Cheyenne,    Wyoming. 

*SHUPP,   Ray   W.    (b) 

Industrial    Employment    Counselor,    State    Bu- 
reau  for  the   Blind,   602   Louden.ian    Building, 
St.    Louis,   Missouri. 
SIEGER,  Catherine  A.    (d) 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Lehigh 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  25  South  Franklin  Street,  Allen- 
town,   Pennsylvania. 

*SIGLE,   Betty   (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Richmond  County  Welfare  De- 
partment,  Rockignham,   North  Carolina. 

SIGNAIGO,  Jacqueline  S.   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bureau 
for  the  Blind,  Louderman  Building,  317  North 
Hth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

SILLS,   Mrs.   Jeannette  J.    (c) 

AFOB  Consultant  on  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Scoial  Welfare  Administration, 
Manila,  Philippines. 

SILVERSTONE,   Seymour  S.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Cambria  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
602   United   States   Bank   Building,   Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 
tSIMMONS,  Harry  E.    (e) 

Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,    918    Tampa    Street,   Tampa   2,    Florida. 

SIMMONS,  William    (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Hazleton 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Miners  Bank  Building,  West  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania. 

*SIMMONS,  W.  T.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1217  Clonsilla  Avenue, 
Peterborough,   Ontario. 

SIMMS,  B.  F.   (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Department  of  Education, 
629   South   18th  Street,   Birmingham,  Alabama. 

SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatrice   (c) 

Secretary — Intake  Worker,   Delaware  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,   305  West  8th  Street,  Wil- 
mington   1,   Delaware. 
tSIMPSON,  Mrs.   Edith  C.   S.    (f) 

National  Music  Consultant,  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Avenue,  Toronto   17,   Ontario. 

SIMPSON,  Josephine  M.    (d) 

Housekeeper,     Delaware    Commission    for    the 
Blind,    305    West    8th    Street,    Wilmington    1, 
Delaware. 
tSIMPSON,   Mrs.  Virginia    (h) 

Supervising  Blind  Section  Librarian,  The  Cal- 
ifornia State  Library,  Library  Courts  Build- 
ing,   Sacramento  9,    California. 

SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Counselor,    Placement   Officer,   Florida   Council 
for  the   Blind,  Post  Office  Box   1151,   Daytona 
Beach,  Florida. 
t*SIRAK,  Suzanne   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  State  Services  for  the  Blind, 
85  South  Washington  Avenue,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio. 

SKINNER,  C.  Herbert   (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Northampton 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  2344  Butler  Street,  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (h) 

Librarian  II,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Hild 
Branch  Library,  Chicago  Public  Library,  4544 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois. 

SLOAN,  George  T.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington 
County   Branch,    Pennsylvania   Association   for 


the  Blind,  639  East  Beau   Street,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 
tSLOPAK,  Abraham  (d) 

Director,   The  Leathercraft   Guild  of  America, 
Colchester,    Connecticut. 
tSMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Executive  Secretary,  Minneappolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue  South,  Min- 
neapolis  5,   Minnesota. 

SMITH,  C.  Edward  (d) 

1105   Electric   Building,   Fort  Worth,   Texas. 

SMITH,  Clinton   (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Bucks  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  171  South  Main  Street,  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania. 

SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (e) 

Area     Supervisor,     Florida     Council     for     the 
Blind,   918   Tampa   Street,  Tampa,   Florida. 
tSMITH,   Dr.    Dwight    (h) 

General    Secretary,    John    Milton    Society,    160 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  E.    (f) 

President  and  General  Manager,  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  and  Walter  G. 
Holmes  Foundation,  Inc.,  334  Masonic  Build- 
ing,  Augusta,   Georgia. 

SMITH,  J.   C.    (f) 

Treasurer,    The    Canadian    National    Institute 
for   the   Blind,    929   Bayview  Avenue,   Toronto 
17,   Ontario. 
t*SMITH,   Reverend   Jeff    (a) 

Superintendent,    Arkansas    Lighthouse    for   the 
Blind,     1706     East     9th     Street,     Little     Rock, 
Arkansas. 
*SMITH,   L.   Frances   (a) 

Executive    Director,    Fort    Worth    Foundation 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children,   110  West- 
chester House,  554  South  Summit,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 
*SMITH,  Robert  A.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  St.  Louis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  4749a  McPherson,  St.  Louis  8,  Mis- 
souri. 

SMITH,  Robert  C.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Wilkes-Barre 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  169  Butler  Street,  Kingston,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SMITH,    Timothy    (d) 

Chief  Accountant,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 

t*SMITHDAS,   Robert  J.    (b) 

Counselor,  Industrial   Home  for  the   Blind,    57 
Willoughbv  Street,   Brooklyn,  New  York. 
SMOUSE,  Joseph   (d) 

Treasurer,   Bedford   Branch,   Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation   for    the    Blind,    The    First    National 
Bank,    Bedford,    Pennsylvania. 
*SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.    (c) 

Social  Service  Field  Representative,  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44. 
Pennsylvania. 

*SNOW,   Ben   (d) 

68  Rose  Street,   Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

SNYDER,   Mrs.   Roy   (h) 

President,    The    Theosophical    Books    Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Krotona,  Route  2,  Box  5-A, 
Ojai,  California. 
*lISOLOMON,   Gabriel   R.    (d) 

The  Crossway,  East  Acres,  Route  57,  Troy, 
New   York. 

SOPP,   Theodore    (d) 

1630  Woodbrook  Lane,  Philadelphia   19,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
t*SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Braille   Institute   of   America, 
741    North  Vermont  Avenue,   Los  Angeles  29, 
California. 
*SPAR,   Harry  J.    (a) 

Assistant    Director,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
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Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York. 

*SPARKMAN,   Lloyd   (a) 

Director  of  Social  Services,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,   4306   Capitol  Avenue,   Dallas   4,   Texas. 
J*SPARKS,  Alfred  W.    (f) 

Ontario  Supervisor  of  Field  Services,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929 
Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

JSPEAK,   Nelle   (c) 

Secretary-Guide,     Joplin    Association     for    the 
Blind,   802  Jackson  Avenue,   Joplin,   Missouri. 
SPITZER,  Louis  W.    (d) 

S512  Pinelawn  Drive,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

*SPURRIER,  M.  Eugene   (b) 

Rehabiliation  Counselor,  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Education,  2 
West    Redwood    Street,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

STAFFELD,  Mrs.  Muriel  Court  (e) 

Executive  Director,  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

STAGEBERG,  Rolf  W.   (b) 

Rehabiliation   and   Workshop   Consultant,   Min- 
nesota  Services   for   the   Blind,   Department   of 
Public    Welfare,    117    University    Avenue,    St. 
Paul    1,    Minnesota. 
t*STANBERRY,    Gretchen    (c) 

Field  Worker,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  515  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California. 

*STANFORD,  L.  S.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Mis- 
souri Division  of  Welfare,  5887a  Washington 
Street,    St.    Louis,   Missouri. 

♦STANLEY,  W.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  73  Garfield  Avenue, 
South,   Hamilton,   Ontario. 

STANSFIELD,   Mary  Ann    (d) 

Secretary,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Di- 
vision of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  101  State  Office  Building, 
Knoxville,   Tennessee. 

*STARK,   William    (d) 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  17645 
Joy  Road,  Detroit  28,  Michigan. 

*  STATION,  George  (c) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box 
2305,  Mansion  Park  Building,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

STEECE,   Everett  R.    (e) 

Supervisor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  85  South  Washington  Avenue, 
Columbus   15,  Ohio. 

STEINWACHS,   Max  W.,  Jr.    (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Chester  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1212  Stirling  Street,  Coatesville,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

STEELE,  Roy  M.    (g) 

Superintendent,  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the   Blind,    Colorado    Springs,    Colorado. 

♦STEPHENS,  Evaleta   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  125  N.W.  2,  Oklahoma 
City,   Oklahoma. 

STEPHENSON,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street, 
Philadelphia   44,   Pennsylvania. 

STERRETT,  Andrew  G.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Juniata  Foun- 
dation, Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Milroy,    Pennsylvania. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.  (b) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


♦STEVENSON,  Mrs.  David,   (d) 

Delaware    County    Branch,    Pennsylvania    As- 
sociation   for   the    Blind,    626    Woodcrest   Ave- 
nue,  Ardmore,    Pennsylvania. 
STEVENSON,  K.  W.    (d) 

6025  East  Third  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 
STEVENTON,  Hester  E.   (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Carbon-Monroe 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  39  Race  Street,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

STEWART,  O.   C.    (d) 

814  Market  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
STINSON,   Robert   H.    (d) 

Board     Member,     Delaware     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    106 
West   15th   Street,   Chester,   Pennsylvania. 
STIPP,   Peter,  Jr.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lackawanna  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  228  Adams 
Avenue,    Scranton    3,    Pennsylvania. 

♦STOCKER,   Clifford  A.    (e) 

Administrator,  Division  of  Vocational  Admin- 
istration, Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
645   Southeast  Ankeny,   Portland,   Oregon. 

♦STROLLERY,   Perce   (b) 

Special  Placement  Officer.  The  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview 
Avenue,   Toronto  17,   Ontario. 

♦STONE,  Harlene   (c) 

Home  Teacher,    State   Public  Welfare,    Capitol 
Annex  Building,   Phoenix,  Arizona. 
fSTONE,    Patricia    (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for   the    Blind,    Welfare   Department,    7th    and 
Woodland  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  999,  Win- 
ston-Salem,   North    Carolina. 
STONE,  Mrs.  Theodore   (h) 

Co-Chairman,  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Washington  and 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

STOREY,  Robert  L.   (f) 

Superintendent,  Newfoundland  Division,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1-5 
Military  Road,   St.   John's,  Newfoundland. 

STORM,  Reverend  W.  H.   (d) 

Executive     Secretary     of     Missions     for     the 
Blind,  Lutheran  Church,  3482  East  Boulevard, 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio. 
♦STOTT,  Lester  W.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Massachusetts  Division  for  the 
Blind,  90  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

STRAUSS,   Louis  S.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los   Angeles   29,    California. 

STRAWHBCKER,  William   (d) 

1447  Regina  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
tSTRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Representative,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box   1295,   Raleigh,   North  Carolina. 

STRONG,   Douglas  R.    (i) 

Ontario  Manager,  Industrial  Stands  and  Cafe- 
terias Department,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Avenue, 
Toronto    17,    Ontario. 

♦STROUD,  Marshall, D.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Post  Office 
Box   789,   Jonesboro,   Arkansas. 

tSTUART,  Harry  W.    (a) 

General  Manager,  California  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  State  Education  Building,  721  Capitol 
Avenue,    Sacramento    14,    California. 

SULLIVAN,  Dr.  Robert  E.   (d) 

340  Doctors  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

tSUMMERS,  Eleanor   (c) 

Assistant  Supervising  Field  Worker  for  the 
Adult  "Blind,  California  State  Department  of 
Education,  405  California  State  Building,  217 
West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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*SUSKO.   Paul    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Westmoreland  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  35 
East  Otterman  Street,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

SUTCLIFFE,   Dorothy   D.    (g) 

Teacher,     Hawthorne     School     District,     #235 
East   129th   Street,  Hawthorne,  Califoniia. 
*SUTHERLAND,   Mary    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  172  Alnion  Street,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

SUTHERLIN,  Margaret   (c) 

Caseworker  for  Blind  Children,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Capitol  Annex, 
Post  Office  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

SUTTON,  David  C.    (c) 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street, 
Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

*SUWAL,   Sara    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  4306 
Capitol   Avenue,   Dallas   4,   Texas. 
SWANSON,  Mrs.  Feren  L.   (b) 

District     Supervisor,     Buerau     for    the    Blind, 
Division    of    Welfare,    313    East    16th    Street, 
Third  Floor,  Kansas  City,   Missouri. 
t*SWARTZ,    Catherine    (d) 

White  Cane  Week  Chairman,  California  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  508-3 1st,  Oakland,  California. 
SWEGER,   Mark    (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Tri-County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

tSWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f) 

Director,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washintgon  25,  D.   C. 

*TAILLON,  Therese  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 
tute  for  the   Blind,   398   O'Connor   Street,   Ot- 
tawa,  Ontario. 
TAIT,  Dr.  Edwin  F.   (d) 

1324  West  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tTALLCOTT,  Cliford  P.   (e) 

Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  270  Broadway,  New  York 
7,  New  York. 

*TALLEY,    Gladys    (c) 

Caseworker,   North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  275,  Reidsville, 
North  Carolina. 
TANOOS,  George  E.   (i) 

Business    Enterprises    Supervisor,    Department 
of    Public    Welfare,    Post    Office    Box    4065. 
Baton   Rouge,    Louisiana. 
t*TATUM,   Braxton   (a) 

General  Manager,  Adult  Blind  Department, 
Albama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  242,  Talladega,  Alabama. 

tTAYLOR,  Mrs.  Esther  V.    (d) 

President,  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind, 
219   North    16th   Street,   Kansas   City,   Kansas. 

§TAYLOR,  Reginald  (d) 

Board    Member,    Commission    for    the    Blind, 
Post  Office  Box  342,  Columbus,  Texas. 
TAYLOR,  Walter  (c) 

Consultant    for    Preschool    Children,     Services 
for  the  Blind,   Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
117  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota. 
$*TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.    (d) 

Attorney-at-Law,  133  East  Third  Street,  Media, 
Pennsylvania. 
TEAGLE,  Frank  H.,  Jr.   (a) 

Post  Office  Box  142,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

$TERPSTRA,    Clarence    (e) 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Minnesota  Services  for 
the  Blind,  117  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 


*TERRY,  Joseph   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Butler    Branch,    Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,   308  West  Cunning- 
ham   Street,    Butler,    Pennsylvania. 
t*TERRY,   Rose  Alice    (c) 

Home     Teacher,     State    Welfare    Department, 
2413   Industrial  Avenue,   Flint,   Michigan. 
THEVDT,  Reverend  Ingvald  M.    (h) 

Pastor  and  Superintendent,  Ephphatha  Church 
Mission,  15  Sixth  Avenue,  N.E.,  Faribault, 
Minnesota. 

*THIBEAU,    Marie    (c) 

Home  Teacher  Penobscot  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  292  Lincoln  Street,  Bangor, 
Maine. 

*THOMAS,  Gordon   (b) 

Shop  Instructor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

*THOMPSON,  Fred  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  South 
Main  and  West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania. 

tTHOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.    (c) 

Social   Worker,   Cincinnati   Association  for  the 
Blind,    1548   Central   Parkway,   Cincinnati    10, 
Ohio. 
THOMPSON,  J.  A.   (d) 

Secretary,  Pitman  Lions  Club,  222  S.  Wood- 
bury Avenue,   Pitman,  New  Jersey. 

THOMPSON,   Lorene   (c) 

Instructor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
2811    Fair    Park    Boulevard,    Little    Rock,    Ar- 
kansas. 
THOMPSON.  Pauline  M.   (d) 

Secretary,  Managing  Director,  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

tTHOMPSON,  Robert  H.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
3815  Magnolia,  St.  Louis  10,  Missouri. 

*THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.    (f) 

National  Service  Officer,  Blinded  Veterans  As- 
sociation, 3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,    D.C. 

^THOMSON,   Isabel   M.    (c) 

Home   Teacher,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 
tute   for   the    Blind,    169    Borden   Avenue,    N., 
Kitchener,   Ontario. 
THORNTON,  Waldron  T.    (a) 

Supervisor,  Caning  Department,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pennsylvania. 

*THUME,   Lyle   (b) 

Psychologist-Counselor,  Southwest  Rehabilita- 
tion Center,  2812  South  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

TIBBITS,  Dr.  F.  Lyman   (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Braille  Insti- 
tute of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles  29,   California. 

*TIMMINS,   Preston  I.    (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  1052  Union  Street  West, 
Kingston,   Ontario. 

*TIPPS,  A.  B.    (b) 

Supervisor,  Field  Operations,  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building, 
Austin,   Texas. 

*TITUS,  Viola  A.  (c) 

Special     Caseworker,     North     Carolina     State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Car- 
olina. 
t*TOLLE,   Dora  Isabella   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
436  South  Kensington  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

*TOLSON,   Fred    (b) 

Contract  Procurement  Agent,  Board  of  Indus- 
trial Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  536  West  30th  Street,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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*TOLSON,  Edna  M.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   The   Canadian   National  Insti- 
tute   for    the    Blind,    Ti    Garfield    Avenue    S., 
Hamilton,   Ontario. 
TOOHEY,  Frances    (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Lycoming  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1246 
Vine  Avenue,   Williamsport,   Pennsylvania. 

*TORO,  Andres  Cristobal   (g) 

Technical  Director,  Escuela  de  Ciegos   "Helen 
Keller",    Post   Office   Box   3567,   Panama   City, 
Panama. 
TOWNSEND,  Alexander  H.   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  796  S.W.  6th  Street,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 

tTOWNSEND,  M.   Roberta    (f) 

Director,  Survey  and  Homework  Department, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  IS 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

t*TRARBAUGH,  H.  M.   (a) 

Plant    Manager,    Kansas    Foundation    for    the 
Blind,   304   East  Central,   Wichita,   Kansas. 
TRADER,  Florence  B.    (f) 

Trustee   and    Director,    Clovemook    Home   for 
the  Blind,  Mt.   Healthy,  Ohio. 
*TRELEASE,   George  T.    (b) 

Vocational    Counslor,    Board    of    Education    of 
the    Blind,    State    Office    Building,    Room    G-4, 
Hartford,    Connecticut. 
*TREMBLAY,  Fernande  (c) 

Supervisor  of  Home  Teachers,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent 
Street,    Montreal,    Quebec. 

t*TRENEER,  Herbert  C.    (c) 

Chairman,    Music    Committee,    The    Canadian 
National    Institute    for    the    Blind,    511    First 
Street,    Kenora,    Ontario. 
*TRENT,  John   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Rehabilitation    for   the    Blind, 
617    West    Cumberland,    Knoxville,    Tennessee. 
TRUXAL,  Jacob  R.    (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Lycoming  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  219  South  Main  Street,  Jersey  Shore, 
Pennsylvania. 

TUCKER,   Arlen    (d) 

821    Pardee    Street,    Johnson    City,    Tennessee. 

*TULLIS,  Mrs.   Hellen   (f) 

Eastern  Representative,  Leader  Dogs  for  the 
Blind,  1924  Mt.  Royal  Terrace,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

*TUNNELL,   Mary  Ruth    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  322 
State  Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 

*TURCHON,  Joe  L.   (d) 

Supervisor,    Cleveland    Society    for   the    Blind, 
2275  East  55th  Street,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
t*TYMONY,  Georgiana   (c) 

Field  Worker,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion,   State   Building,   Los  Angeles,   California. 

t*§TYNAN.  Maurice  I.   (d) 

c/o  William  A.  Tynan,  816  Bowie  Road,  Rock- 
ville,   Maryland. 

UHL,  E.   P.    (d) 

Chairman,  Work  for  the  Blind,  Orlando  Lions 
Club,  Post  Office  Box  97,  Orlando,  Florida. 

ULLMAN,    Mrs.    David    (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pennsylvania. 

ULMER,  J.  M.    (d) 

Lawyer,  1130  B.  F.  Keith  Building,  Cleveland 
15,  Ohio. 

ULSHAFER,   Gertrude   (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*UMEHARA,   Millie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   The   Canadian   National   Insti- 


tute   for    the    Blind,    230    Strabane    Avenue, 
Windsor,   Ontario. 
UNKEFER,  Robert   (d) 

Department    of    Music,    Michigan    State    Uni- 
versity,   East    Lansing,    Michigan. 
*UPSHAW,    McAllister    (c) 

Specialty  Work  for  the  Blind,  Fulton  County 
Welfare  Department,  165  Central  Avenue, 
S.W.,   Atlanta,   Georgia. 

tURTON,  R.   L.    (b) 

Supervisor,    Severely  Disabled,   Department  of 
Education,  303  Education  Building  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 
VanARSDALE,   L.   E.    (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Beaver  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Freedom  National  Bank,  Freedom, 
Pennsylvania. 

tVANCE,  Harrell  T.   (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Supervisor  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion, Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
4244  Third  Avenue,  South,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. 

*VAN  CLEVE,   Grace  W.    (c) 

Braille  Instructor,  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

*VANDERBORD,   Frank  E.    (a) 

Executive     Director,     Carbon-Monroe     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,     37 
Broadway,   Jim  Thorpe,   Pennsylvania. 
VAN   DEN   BROEK,   Gertrude   (g) 

Preschool    Consultant,    New    York   Association 
for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York 
11,   New  York. 
VANDIVER,  Ruth  (d) 
Orrick,   Missouri. 

*VARELA,  Delfino   (d) 

Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  1401  Ash 
Street,   Detroit   6,   Michigan. 

*VARGO,  Helen   (c) 

Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation   Service,     State    Department    of    Public 
Welfare,   318   Hathcock   Building,   Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 
VARNDELL,  Rolla  (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Fayette  County 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,  93   Lawn  Avenue,  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (c) 

Instructor,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Post 
Office  Box  L,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

*VIENI,    Frederick    (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New 
York. 

*VOLKE,  George  M.   (d) 

111  Ingleside  Avenue,  Catonsville  28,  Mary- 
land. 

*VOOR,  John  B.    (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, 1510  Heyburn  Building,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

t*VOORHEES,   Arthur  L.    (b) 

■  Vocational    Rehabilitation    Specialists,    Division 
for  the  Blind,   Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion,   Department    of    Health,    Education    and 
Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
VOORHEES,   Mrs.   Vera  P.    (d) 

8209  Tahoma  Drive,  Silver  Springs,  Maryland. 

t*VOSPER,   Stanley   (d) 

54  Via  Di  Roma,  Long  Beach,  California. 

*WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Goodwill  Industries, 
304  West  Court   Street,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

WALKER,  A.  _M.   (a) 

Executive  Director,  San  Antonio  Association 
for  the  Blind,  2305  Roosevelt,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

t*WALKER,   Hulen  C.    (f) 

Legislative  Analyst,   American  Foundation   for 
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the  Blind,  Investment  Building,  Room  442, 
1511   K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington   5,  D.   C. 

tWALKER,  Mrs.  Lottie  H.   (d) 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Invest- 
ment Building,  Room  442,  151 1  K  Street, 
N.W.,    Washington    5,    D.    C. 

tWALKER,   Madeline    (b) 

District  Supervisor,  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Di- 
vision  of   Welfare,    602    Louderman    Building, 
317   North   11th  Street,  St.   Louis   1,  Missouri. 
WALKER,  W.  Laurens   (g) 

Superintendent,   South  Carolina   School  for  the 
Blind,   Spartanburg,   South   Carolina. 
WALL,   Inez   D.    (c) 

Field  Rerpresentative  of  Social  Welfare,  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Room  229,  Profes- 
sional   Building,    Charlotte,    North    Carolina. 

tWALLACE,   Mrs.   Ella  May   (c) 

Director  of  Social  Service,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia  44,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WALLACE,  John  M.    (g) 

President,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,   St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

WALSH,   Richard    (d) 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  100  East  Price  Street,  Philadel- 
phia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

WALTERS,  George    (a) 

Executive     Director,     Butler     County     Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    308 
West     Cunningham     Street,     Butler,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*WARD,  G.   Ernest   (a) 

Executive  Director,  Lehigh  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  619 
North  13th  Street,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 

tWARD,  Mrs.  G.  Ernest  (d) 

Lehigh  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  619  North  13th  Street, 
Allentown,   Pennsylvania. 

WARD,  Mary-Ann  (g) 

Special  Class  Teacher,  Montville  Township 
Schools,   Montville,  New  Jersey. 

*WARD,  Roy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  111  East  S9th  Street,  New  York  22, 
New  York. 

WARD,  Walton  L.    (b) 

Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  1123  Church  Street,  207 
Tuck   Building,   Nashville,   Tennessee. 

*WARRICK,  James  C.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  23  South  Pauline,  Suite  101,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

t*WARTENBERG,   Stanley   (b) 

Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  111  East  59th  Street,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 

tWATERHOUSE,    Edward   J.    (g) 

Director,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,   Massachusetts. 

WATERS,   William    (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Butner,    North    Carolina. 

t*WATSON,   Arthur  W.    (a) 

Director  of  Industries,  Oregon  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  645  S.E.  Ankeny  Street, 
Portland    14,    Oregon. 

WATSON,  Seth  W.,  Jr.    (d) 

Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price  Street,   Philadelphia  44,   Pennsylvania. 

*§WATTS,  L.   L.    (e)  ^^^    , 

Treasurer,    Virginia  Association    of    Workers 

for  the  Blind,  3007  Parkwood  Avenue,  Rich- 
mond   21,    Virginia. 

WEATHERSFORD,  Tom  (d) 

227    Georgia  Avenue,    Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 


WEAVER,   F.   Emmett    (d) 

Trusteee,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*WEAVER,   Grady  L.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  321  West  Wal- 
nut Street,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 

tWEBB,  Lillian   (c) 

Specialist  in  Workshops  and  Home  Industries; 
Supervisor,  Home  Industries  and  Home  Teach- 
ers, State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Land 
Office  Building,  Austin   14,  Texas. 

*WEBB,  Mrs.   Pat  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center,  623 
Fredericksburg  Road,    San  Antonio    1,   Texas. 

*WEEKS,   Louise    (c) 

Caseworker,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
109  East  Bayshore  Boulevard,  Jacksonville, 
North   Carolina. 

*WEIGEL,  Theodore  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lycoming  County  _  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  1246 
Vine   Avenue,   Williamsport,    Pennsylvania. 

tWEIR,  Arthur  V.    (f) 

General   Manager,   The   Canadian   National  In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,    929    Bayview    Avenue, 
Toronto   17,   Ontario. 
WELLER,  Marian  (f) 

Psychologist,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York. 

WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.   (a) 

Comptroller  and  Assistant  Executive  Director, 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby 
Street,  Brooklyn   1,  New  York. 

*WENDELL,  Donald  G.    (c) 
'   Home  Teacher,  Lehigh  County  Branch  for  the 
Blind,   Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
614  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

.  WENDELL,  Mrs.  Marie   (d) 

602  North  12th  Street,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

tWERNTZ,  George,  Jr.    (f) 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye. 
Inc.,  Morristown,  Nen  Jersey. 

WEST,  Mrs.  Baily  (c) 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  Post  Office  Box  1616,  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

WEST,  John  Ed  (d) 

832   Broad  Street,   Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

*WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald  (d) 

Private  Tutoring  in  History,  2736  Dwight 
Way,  Berkeley,  California. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.    (a) 

Administrative  Assistant,  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  601  North  Fulton  Avenue,  Balti- 
more  17,  Maryland. 

*WHEELER,  E.  F.   (f) 

Field  Secretary,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  96  Ridout  Street,  S., 
London,  Ontario. 

t*WHITE,  Bemice  (c)  ^         .    . 

Caseworker,  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  802  West  Colonial  Avenue. 
Elizabeth   City,   North   Carolina. 

|*WHITE,  Mrs.   Myrtle  Garris    (d) 

Stand  Operator,  State  Agricultural  Building, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

WHITEHEAD,  W.  M.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Virginia  State_  School  for  the 
Colored   Blind,   Hampton,   Virginia. 

WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.   (c) 

Supervisor,  Preschool  Blind  Child  Program, 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
929  Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

tWHITEN,   Mrs.   Ruby   (d) 

Dietitian,  North  Carolina  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind,  Butner,  North  Carolina. 
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WHITESIDE,   Mrs.   Charles    (d) 

40  Lea  Road,  Manor  Park,  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware. 
WHITNEY,  Earl  D.   (d) 

Secretary,    Board   of   Directors,   Butler   County 
Branch,      Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 
Blind,   Butler,   Pennsylvania. 
WHITTEN,  E.   B.    (d) 

Executive  Director,  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  514-6  Arlington  Building,  1025 
Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

JWHITTIER,   Mrs.   Doris  C.    (h) 

Librarian,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Public  Library, 
167  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
WIEDER,  Earl   (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Lehigh  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1514  Union  Street,  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania 

*WILBER,  Dr.  Louise  (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Arizona  State  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*WILD,  Mrs.   Richard   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1111  Valentine  Cir- 
cle,  Chattanooga,   Tennessee. 

WILDING,  Beatrice  (d) 

Secretary,    Chicago   Lighthouse   for   the    Blind, 
1850  West  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago  8,  Illinois. 
t*WILEY,  James  Kenneth   (b) 

Instructor,     Veterans    Administration    Center, 
Wilshire  and  Sawtelle  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles 
25,   California. 
*WILLETT,   Mrs.  William  H.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Cambria  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  728 
Wood  Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

tWILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (h) 

Librarian    for    the    Blind,    Multnomah    Coiinty 
Library,  216  N.E.   Knott,   Portland,   Oregon. 
WILLIAMS,  George  (d) 

Pensylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    1607 
North     Second     Street,     Harrisburg,     Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  (d) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Service,  Joplin  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  802  Jackson  Avenue, 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

tWILLIAMS,  Harold  C.   (b) 

Specialist,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  515 
Ewing   Street,   Helena,   Montana. 

*WILLIAMS,    Pauline    (c) 

Caseworker,    State   Commission   for   the    Blind, 
Mansion  Park  Building,   Raleigh,   North  Caro- 
lina. 
WILLIAMS,   Samuel   (d) 

President,  Fayette  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  15  Lawton 
Avenue,    Uniontown,   Pennsylvania. 

*WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.   (b) 

National  Director  of  Employment,  The  Cana- 
dian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929 
Bay  view  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

tWILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  (d) 

Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Association  for 
the  Conquest  of  Blindness,  745  Central  Ave- 
nue,   Kansas    City,    Kansas. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  P.   (d) 

Board  Member,  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind,   Eastover   Hills,   Dover,   Delaware. 

WILSON,  Ida  E.    (a) 

Superintendent,  Adult  Blind  Home,  3289  Grove 
Street,  Denver,   Colorado. 

WINBERG,  Mrs.  Alice  Lee   (g) 

Director,  Preschool  Department,  Shreveport 
Association  for  the  Blind,  1750  Claiborne 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

WINSOR,  III,  James  D.   (d) 

Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  101  Cherry 
Lane,   Ardmore,   Pennsylvania. 

WINTER,  Mrs.  Vera  (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Vermont  Association   for 


the  Blind,  Inc.,  83  Tremont  Street,  Barre, 
Vermont. 

*WINTERS,   Kris    (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  5683  Maybury  Grand,  Detroit  8. 
Michigan. 

*WISE,  Janet   (d) 

ISO    East    39th    Street,    New    York    16,    New 
York. 
WISE,  Robert  C.   (d) 

Treasurer,  Board  of  Directors,  Lycoming 
County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  915  Walnut  Street,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

tWISHARD,  Elizabeth  (h) 

Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Indiana  State  Library, 
140  North  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
WOLF,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  (d) 

President,  Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc.  295 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

*WOLFE,  Boyd  C,  Jr.  (d) 

74  North  Huron  Avenue,  Columbus  4,  Ohio. 

*WOLFGANG,  Reverend  Ralph  T.    (d) 

Vice-President,  Board  of  Directors,  Blair- 
Centre  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  1009  Chestnut  Avenue,  Al- 
toona,   Pennsylvania. 

WOOD,  E.  J.   (g) 

Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,    Donelson,    Tennessee. 

tWOOD,  H.  A.   (e) 

Executive     Secretary,     North     Carolina     State 
Commission   for   the   Blind,    303    West   Martin 
Street,   Raleigh,   North   Carolina. 
*tWOOD,  L.  M.   (d) 

Former  President,  The  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  116  Crescent  Road,  To- 
ronto 5,  Ontario. 

*WOOD.  Theresa  (d) 

335  State  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

*WOOD,  W.  S.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  303  General  American  Building, 
102  West  Crockett,   San  Antonio,  Texas. 

t*WOODS,  Professor  P.  J.    (a) 

Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Avenue, 
N.W.,   Atlanta,    Georgia. 

WOOLLY,  J.   M.    (g)  ^,.    ^ 

Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
2600  West  Markham,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

tWORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.   (e) 

Executive  Secretary,  Rhode  Island  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  39-49  Arcade  Building, 
Providence  3,   Rhode   Island. 

*WORRALL,  Ralph   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Manager,  Minnesota  Services 
for  the  Blind,  117  University  Avenue,  St. 
Paul   1,  Minnesota. 

WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director,  The  Ca- 
nadian National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929 
Bayview  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario. 

WOUNDERLY,  Mrs.   Florence   (c) 

Supervisor  of  Training  and  Production,  Berks 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  34  North 
8th   Street,   Reading,   Pennsylvania. 

WRIGHT,  Arnold   (c) 

Caseworker,   North  Carolina  State  Commission 

for  the  Blind,   Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

Manteo,   North   Carolina. 
WRIGHT,  Edith  (R.N.)   (c) 

Eye  Medical  Social  Worker,  State  Commission 

for   the   Blind,    Land    Office    Building,   Austin, 

Texas. 
WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Homer,  Jr.   (d) 

Leaksville,  North  Carolina. 

WRIGLEY,  James  (a)  ,      ^  , 

Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  308  South 
Craig   Street,    Pittsburgh,   Pensylvania. 

YARNALL,    Sara   O.    (d) 
Secretary,  Board  of  Directors,  Lower  Susque- 
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hanna    Branch,    Pennsylvania    Association    for 
the  Blind,  229  Race  Street,  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
1:*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.    (e) 

Casework    Supervisor,    Utah    Commission    for 
the   Blind,    309    East   First   South,    Salt   Lake 
City,  Utah. 
*YODER,    Norman    (b) 

District  Supervisor,   Pennsylvania  State  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Capitol  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
YOUNG,  W.  R.   (b) 

Director,  Rehabilitation  Division,  Florida  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.   (b) 

Merchandising  Representative,  Florida  Coop- 
erative for  the  Blind,  918  Tampa  Street, 
Tampa,  2,  Florida. 

*ZARINA,   Peter  F.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Division    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,    State    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
322  State  Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2,   Colorado. 
ZEIGLER,   Harry  F.    (d) 

President,      Board      of      Directors,      Lawrence 
County    Branch,    Pennsylvania   Association   for 
the    Blind,    3214     South    Beaver    Street,    New 
Castle,    Pennsylvania. 
$*ZERR,   Mrs.   Dorothy  S.    (c) 

Field  Representative,  Philadelphia  Branch, 
Pennsylvania    Association    for    the    Blind,    100 


East    Price    Street,    Philadelphia    44,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 
t*ZERR,   George   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Training  Specialist,  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  305  West  8th 
Street,    Wilmington    1,    Delaware. 

ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.   (h) 

Plant  Supervisor,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville,   Kentucky. 

ZIEMER,   Dr.   George   (f) 

Director  of  Public  Education,  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  IS  West  16th  Street. 
New  York   11,   New  York. 

ZIMMERMAN,  Harold  R.   (d) 

Post   Office  Box  207,   Daytona   Beach,  Florida. 

ZIMMERMAN,   Marlin  C.    (d) 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Berks  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  527  Penn  Street, 
Reading,    Pennsylvania. 

*ZINN,  James    (d) 

Concession  Stand  Operator,  802  Jackson 
Street,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

ZISETTE,   Robert    (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Branch  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  100  East 
Price   Stret,   Philadelphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 

ZWIERZANSKI,  William  John   (d) 

Lucky  Clover  Rabbit  Farm,  Belle  Mead,  New 
Jersey. 
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MEMBERSHIP— 1956 


Renewals 

New 

Total 

Reneiuals 

New 

Total 

Alabama 

8 

— 

8 

Rhode  Island 

3 

4 

7 

Arizona 

4 

— 

4 

South  Carolina 

2 

— 

2 

Arkansas 

13 

8 

21 

South  Dakota 

1 

— 

1 

Cahfornia 

24(2) 

64 

88 

Tennessee 

29 

59 

88 

Colorado 

8(1) 

— 

8 

Texas 

36(1) 

7 

43 

Connecticut 

lit 

4 

15 

Utah 

4 

5 

9 

Delaware 

17(1) 

10 

27 

Vermont 

4 

1 

5 

District  of  Columbia    31* 

7 

38 

Virginia 

23(1) 

1 

24 

Florida 

30 

5 

35 

Washington 

3 

4 

7 

Georgia 

7 

5 

12 

West  Virginia 

3 

5 

8 

Idaho 

— 

— 

— 

Wisconsin 

8 

1 

9 

Illinois 

28 

15 

43 

Wyoming 

2 

1 

3 

Indiana 

7 

18 

25 

Canada 

91(2) 

3 

94 

Iowa 

3 

1 

4 

Cuba 

2 

— 

2 

Kansas 

8 

n 

19 

Guatemala 

1 

— 

1 

Kentucky 

8 

6 

14 

Hawaii 

2 

2 

4 

Louisiana 

12 

6 

18 

Panama 

1 

— 

1 

Maine 

1 

3 

4 

Maryland 

14(1) 

1 

15 

Total 

901(17) 

509 

1,410 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnessota 
Mississippi 

20(1) 

14 
8 

1 

7 

3 

14 

27 

17 
22 

1 

hesis 

rary 
lased 
sed 

1  represents  number 
Life  Member 

Number  in  parent 
Members 

*  includes   1   Hono 
tt  includes   2   dece 
t  includes   1  deceaj 

of  life 

Missouri 
Montana 

20(1) 
2 

28 
3 

48 
5 

( 

3ROUP  MEMBERSHIP 

Nebraska 

5 

2 

7 

Group 

A 

145 

Nevada 

— 

— 

— 

Group 

B 

183 

New  Hampshire 

3 

2 

5 

Group 

C 

295 

New  Jersey 

11 

17 

28 

Group 

D 

472 

New  Mexico 

5 

1 

6 

Group 

E 

66 

New  York 

ioo(3)tt 

26 

126 

Group 

F 

92 

North  Carolina 

50 

17 

67 

Group 

G 

62 

North  Dakota 

1 

— 

1 

Group 

H 

6i 

Ohio 

30 

5 

35 

Group 

I 

34 

Oklahoma 

3 

— 

3 

Orfegon 

2 

10 

12 

Total 

1,410 

Pennsylvania 

i77(3)t 

117 

294 

(as  of  October  4, 

1956) 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

ALFRED  ALLEN,  Secretary-General 
c/o  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

OFFICERS  (1955-1957) 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  President 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C,  First  Vice-President 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Second  Vice-President 

Alfred  Allen,  New  York,  New  York,  Secretary-General 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Treasurer 

Founded  in  1895  as  the  Missouri  National  College  Association,  changed  in  1896  to  The 
American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
zation took  its  present  name  in  1905 — the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1955. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  "to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion  of  all 
phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  blind,  and  to  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States." 

All  persons  in  the  Americas,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Association.  The  membership  is  divided  into  nine  sectional 
groups  of  specific  interests  for  the  purpose  of  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association,  and  for  round-table  discussions.  The  Association  is  maintained  by  individual 
membership  dues  of  $5  annually  payable  in  January.  Annual  conventions  are  held,  usually  in 
June  or  July.  All  members  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the  published  proceedings  of  conventions. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  Association,  by  directing  its  policies  and  operations  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  formed,  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  fifteen 
Directors,  composed  of  the  five  elected  officers,  the  immediate  Past  President  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  sections. 

Various  standing  committees  of  the  Association  may  work  jointly  with  corresponding  com- 
mittees of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

JOSEPH  J.  KEER,  Secretary-Treasurer 

c/o  Overbrook  School  for  the  BHnd 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  (1956-58) 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  President 

D.  W.  Overbeay,  Vinton,  Iowa,  First  Vice-President 
Lois  V.  Cox,  Overlea,  Maryland,  Second  Vice-President 
Joseph  J.  Kerr,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  M.  Wolly,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

E.  N.  Peeler,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Julia  Hayes,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Margaret  Traub,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

F.  G.  Tacquard,  Austin,  Texas 

Founded  in  1853  as  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  in  1871,  and  then  next  in  1872,  at  which  time  its  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
form.  Meetings  have  been  held  biennially,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  since  that  time,  on 
the  even  years,  usually  in  June.  Conventions  are  usually  convened  at  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind,  on  invitation,  the  time  and  place  being  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children. 

The  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is  made  upon  a  pro  rata  basis 
arranged  for  in  the  By-laws,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  is  directed  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
additional  copies  at  cost  to  members  or  others  as  desired,  and  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
to  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  college  and  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  institutions  for  the  blind  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  such  other  organizations  as  in 
their  judgment  shall  be  so  complimented. 

The  Association  concerns  itself  with  all  problems  relating  to  tne  education  of  the  blind. 
In  addition  to  its  deliberations  at  the  biennial  conventions  of  the  whole  Association,  special 
committees  engage  in  constant  research  in  such  fields  as  Braille,  vocational  guidance,  teacher 
certification,  school  curricula,  etc.  and  regional  meetings  are  held  at  different  times  to  discuss 
the  different  problems  in  educating  the  blind  child. 
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AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  SIGHTLESS 
Beginning  in   1835,  the  American  Bible  Society  has  continued  increasingly   to  bring  the 
Bible  to  the  Blind  in  each  system  of  embossed  reading  as  it  came  into  use. 

During  its  121  years,  the  Society  has  distributed  the  Scriptures  to  the  sightless  in  41  lan- 
guages and  systems. 

The  Bible  Society  has  always  supplied  the  embossed  Scriptures  and  Talking  Book  records 
at  a  very  small  fraction  of  their  cost  and  often  as  a  full  donation  to  the  Blind. 
For  full  information  concerning. 
THE  BIBLE 

in  Braille  Grade  1 1/2  in  20  volumes 
in  Braille  Grade  2  in  18  volumes 
in  the  Moon  system  in  58  volumes 
on  Talking  Book  records  on  170  records 


1  Bk, 

Genesis 

2  Bk, 

Exodus 

3  Bk, 

Levities 

4  Bk, 

Numbers 

5  Bk, 

Deuteronomy 

6  Bk, 

Joshua 

7  Bk, 

Judges 

8  Bk, 

Ruth 

9  Bk, 

I  Samuel 

10  Bk, 

II  Samuel 

11  Bk, 

I  Kings 

12  Bk, 

II  Kings 

13  Bk, 

I  Chronicles 

14  Bk, 

II  Chronicles 

16  Bk, 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah 

17  Bk, 

Esther  and  Job 

The  Old  Testament  (King  James  Version) — 130  Records 

8  records  19  Bk,  Psalms  10  records 

7  records  20  Bk,  Proverbs  4  records 

5  records  23  Bk,  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of 

7  records  Solomon  2  records 

5  records  24  Bk,  Isaiah  7  records 

4  records  25  Bk,  Jeremiah  8  records 

4  records  26  Bk,  Lamentations  1  record 
1  record  27  Bk,  Ezekiel  7  records 

5  records  28  Bk,  Daniel,  Hosea  and  Joel  4  records 

4  records  29  Bk,  Amos  1  record 

5  records  30  Bk,  Obadiah  and  Jonah  1  record 
5  records  31  Bk,  Micah  and  Nahum  1  record 

5  records  32  Bk,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah  and 

6  records  Haggai  1  record 
4  records  51  Bk,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  2  records 
6  records 


The  New  Testament  (King  James  Version)  on  40  Records 


33  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  5  records 

34  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  3  records 

35  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  5  records 

36  Bk,  Gospel  of  St.  John  4  records 

37  Bk,  Acts  of  Apostles  .  5  records 

38  Bk,  Romans  2  records 

39  Bk,  I  and  II  Corinthians  3  records 

40  Bk,  Galatians  1  record 

41  Bk,  Ephesians  1  record 

42  Bk,  Philippians  and  Colossians   1  record 


43  Bk,  I  and  II  Thessalonians  1  record 

44  Bk,  I  and  II  Timothy  1  record 

45  Bk,  Titus,  Philemon  and 

Hebrews  2  records 

46  Bk,  James  1  record 

47  Bk,  I  and  II  Peter  1  record 

48  Bk,  I,  II,  III  John  and  Jude  1  record 

49  Bk,  Revelation  3  records 

50  Bk,  Small  Volume  of  Scripture 

Passages  2  records 


A  BRAILLE  CONCORDANCE  in  10  volumes 
Please  write   to  American  Bible  Society,  BLIND   DEPARTMENT,  450   Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

CHARTERKD  IN    I919 

22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  successors  to  the  American  Braille  Press  for 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  which  was  founded  in  World  War  I,  has  since  maintained  an  unin- 
terrupted service  to  the  blind.  Its  income  is  derived  from  endowments,  contributions,  special 
appeals  and  from  the  non-profit  sale  of  special  appliances  to  organizations  and  blind  indi- 
viduals. 

A  field  headquarters  is  maintained  at  14  Rue  Daru,  Paris,  France,  where  a  Europe-Middle 
East  magnetic  Talking  Book  duplication  service  is  maintained  and  special  appliances,  games 
and  embossed  maps  manufactured.  Braille  music  and  a  French-language  magazine  are  pub- 
lished here.  Accommodation  and  services  are  granted  to  several  national  and  international 
organizations  providing  training  and  other  services  to  the  blind. 

AFOB's  purpose  is  to  expand  the  field  of  opportimity  for  blind  persons  throughout  the 
world  by  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  special  services  where  they  do  not  already  exist 
and  the  progressive  improvement  of  standards  in  all  other  areas.  The  methods  by  which 
this  purpose  is  achieved  include: 

(1)  The  provision  of  special  educational  equipment  for  schools  for  the  blind,  vocational 
aids  for  workshops  and  training  centres,  material  for  library  services,  and  specially  designed 
recreational  and  domestic  appliances. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  printing  plants  for  the  manufacure  of  braille  textbooks,  journals, 
magazines,  general  literature  and  assistance  towards  the  wide  distribution  of  such  literature 
at  prices  the  blind  can  afford. 

(3)  Giving  counsel  and  guidance  to  governmental  and  private  agencies  for  the  blind  abroad 
concerning  the  modernization  and  improvement  of  their  services  through  the  introduction  of 
proven  techniques.  Such  counsel  is  given  by  special  consultations  of  AFOB  field  workers,  the 
provision  of  professional  literature  or  by  the  introduction  of  demonstration  projects. 

(4)  Maintaining  demonstration  and  prevention  of  blindness  programs  in  selected  areas 
with  a  view  to  the  assumption  of  operating  responsibility  by  the  local  governments  and 
organizations. 

(5)  The  provision  of  study  fellowship  and  courses  of  observation  to  workers  for  the  blind 
in  underdeveloped  areas  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  general  or  specific  aspects  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  more  advanced  countries.  Planning  and  supervising  similar  fellowships 
and  study  courses  granted  by  other  organizations. 

(6)  Cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies  and  other  international 
organizations  with  a  view  to  assisting  governments  throughout  the  world  to  improve  educa- 
tional, working  and  living  conditions  for  their  blind  citizens. 

(7)  Preparation  and  distribution,  through  press,  radio  and  other  media,  of  material  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  lay  public  with  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  blind  people 
overseas  and  with  the  Foundation's  service  program. 

To  avoid  duplication  and  to  assist  indigenous  workers  to  operate  their  own  programs,  the 
AFOB  channels  its  services  to  the  blind  through  local  agencies,  committees  or  governmental 
departments. 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  is  a  national  private  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  interests  of  blind  persons.  It  is 
principally  maintained  by  the  Helen  Keller  Endowment  Fund,  contributions  from  interested 
patrons  and  grants  from  other  research  foimdations. 

Among  its  activities  are:  Research;  Consultation  services;  special  service  to  blind  indi- 
viduals; Publications;  Library  service;  Scholarships  and  fellowships;  Professional  development. 

RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES.  Studies  in  the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  in 
vocations  for  the  blind,  in  statistics  and  legislation  affecting  the  blind,  and  in  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  services  for  the  blind. 

Development  of  mechanical  appliances  used  by  the  blind,  including  continued  improve- 
ment of  recorded  literature  for  the  blind. 

CONSULTATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE.  Comprehensive  information  and  the  advice  of 
experienced  workers  is  available  to  agencies  and  schools  for  the  blind  on  education,  commu- 
nity planning,  home  teaching,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  deaf-blind,  the  war-blinded,  the 
preschool  blind  child,  special  aids  and  appliances  and  other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Assistance  to  state  and  community  agencies  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  blind  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  legislators,  and  the  public;  organization  of  new  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  where  needed;  surveys  in  which  an  evaluation  is  made  of  existing  services  to  blind  adults 
and  children,  and,  when  necessary,  recommendations  made  for  improvement  of  such  services. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS.  Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and  bus  lines. 

Sale  of  braille  dial  watches  and  other  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind  at  cost. 

PUBLICATIONS.  Publications  of  special  interest  to  workers  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind: 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  in  braille  and  inkprint;  and  Touch-and  Go,  in  braille  for  the 
deaf-blind;  Directoyy  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (biennially). 
Other  books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  and  informational  nature. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE.  Facilities  of  a  reference  and  lending  library  containing  more  than 
20,000  inkprint  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind  and  their  welfare  are 
available  to  students  and  professional  personnel. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  is  offered  each 
year  to  blind  students  in  professional  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Fellowships  are  offered  to  encourage  research,  and  to  recruit  trained  personnel  for  por- 
fessional  positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  Development  of  professional  training  through  pro- 
motion of  institutes  and  workshops  for  personnel  of  agencies  for  the  blind;  summer  courses 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  and  for  workers  with  the  blind. 

A  National  Personnel  Service  which  aids  qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  schools  and  agencies  for  the  blind  to  obtain  qualified  staff  members. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

CHARTED   IN    1858 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 

When  schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply  of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  A  central,  national  printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was  proposed* 
and  in  1858  Kentucky  charted  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  oldest 
national  institution  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes  books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
approximately  7500  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  public  institutions  and  classes  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  For  this  purpose.  Congress  provides  an  annual  appro- 
priation which  is  used  to  provide  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  all  of  the  public 
education  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  the  1955-1956  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  1234,000. 

For  the  over  50,000  adult  blind  readers,  the  Printing  House  provides  in  Braille  and  on 
Talking  Books  a  wide  range  of  literature  which  includes  67  periodicals.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
reprinted  each  month  both  in  Braille  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
blind  as  one  of  the  gieatest  contributions  to  literature  for  the  blind. 

Besides  being  the  official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House  prints  books  and  peri- 
odicals for  organizations  which  provide  free  literature  for  the  blind.  Many  agencies  have  found 
this  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  doing  the  work  in  their  own  establishments. 

The  Printing  House  maintains  a  complete  Talking  Book  department  for  manufacturing 
the  Talking  Book  records  through  all  of  the  processes,  from  tape  recording  to  the  pressing  of 
the  discs.  This  department  provides  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  institution  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  blind  for  recorded  literature. 

The  Printing  House  also  manufactures  and  distributes  books  in  large  type  for  the  children 
in  our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  who  have  enough  useful  vision  to  read  this  type  of 
book  and  who  should  not  be  educated  with  Braille.  There  is  rapidly  being  build  up  an  ade- 
quate catalog  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  material  in  large  type  to  parallel  the  Braille 
textbook  catalog. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Printing  House  has  cooperated  with  agencies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  publishing  facilities  for  the  blind  by  accepting  students  from  these 
countries  and  training  them  in  the  Braille  printing  trade,  with  a  view  to  their  returning  to 
their  respective  countries  and  setting  up  adequate  Braille  presses  for  their  own  people. 

Special  printing  presses,  embossing  machines,  sectional  maps,  globes,  Braille  writing-frames, 
arithmetic  slates,  geometric  forms,  a  geometry  board,  Braillewriters,  Talking  Book  reproducers, 
peg  boards  for  kindergarten,  raised-hne  stationery  for  writing  longhand,  sentence  boards  and 
other  educational  aids  have  been  designed  and  built  here.  The  original  material  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  art  of  instructing  the  blind  in  this  and  other  countries. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29,  California 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  was  estahlislied  in  September  1919  as  an  unin- 
corporated, non  profit  agency  under  the  name,  Universal  Braille  Press,  devoted  primarily  to 
the  sponsorship  of  literature  in  raised  print  for  the  blind.  On  September  30,  1929  it  was 
chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  nation-wide,  non-profit,  non-sectarian 
institution  devoted  to  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind  without  respect  to 
race,  color,  or  creed.  It  is  maintained  by  bequests,  endowments,  gifts,  and  contributions  from 
the  public,  and  by  membership  dues  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  a  year,  with  life  membership  at 
$1,000. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE — Training  in  personal  and  social  adjustment.  Assistance  with  needs 
arising  from  blindness,  including  loan  or  donation  of  appliances.  Case  work.  Free  radio  service. 
Sale  of  appliances  for  the  blind  and  handicraft  materials  at  cost.  Visual  aids  for  the  partially 
sighted. 

HOME  TEACHING — Free  home  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  raised  print,  handi- 
crafts, homemaking,  typing,  and  orientation,  including  foot  travel. 

RECREATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES— Recreation,  fellowship,  and  educa- 
tional oppotrunities  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted  covering  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  in- 
cluding many  types  of  handicrafts,  Braille,  personality  improvement,  creative  writing  with  a 
commercial  objective,  ceramics,  book  reviews,  choral  singing,  bridge  classes,  typing,  Spanish, 
cooking,  social  and  square  dancing. 

REHABILITATION  AND  ORIENTATION— Training  in  foot  travel  and  the  practical 
everyday  skills  necessary  for  comfortable  living  and  readjustment;  assistance  in  enlarging  eco- 
nomic opportunities;  non-interest  bearing  loans  for  qualified  business  projects. 

LIBRARY — Free  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Talking  Books  to  the 
blind  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

PUBLICATIONS — Non-profit  publications  of  books  and  magazines  in  Braille  and  Moon 
types  sponsored  by  Braille  Institute  or  others,  including  Webster's  Students  Dictionary  and 
The  Braille  Mirror,  a  monthly  topical  magazine. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  BRAILLE— Published  in  1919-24  the  first  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible 
in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  21  volumes.  Since  then  more  than  30,000  volumes 
of  the  Bible  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  English-reading  world. 

In  1946,  published  the  complete  New  Testament  in  Braille,  Grade  Two  (5  volumes),  follow- 
ing the  Revised  Standard  Version.  In  1952,  permission  was  granted  to  reprint  in  Braille,  Grade 
Two,  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  bulk  of  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  has  been  free.  To  the  blind  who  can  pay  some- 
thing, a  special  price  has  been  made,  far  below  the  non-profit  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 

RESEARCH — Engineering  and  development  of  appliances  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  Braille 
writer  and  a  longhand  script  guide. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Canada's  nearly  22,000  sightless  citizens  of  all  ages  enjoy  a  variety  of  CNIB  services  each  de- 
signed to  meet  a  specific  need.  The  Institute  maintains  forty-seven  offices  in  all  the  principal 
cities  across  the  nation.  Itinerant  blind  field  secretaries  based  at  central  locations  carry  the 
program  to  the  most  remote  areas. 

RESIDENCE,  RECREATION  AND  SERVICE  CENTRES.  Twenty-two  specially  designed 
buildings  with  accommodation  for  thirty  or  more  have  been  opened  since  1945.  Each  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  teaching  and  training  rooms  and  facilities  for  year  round  recreation. 
The  most  recent  addition  to  the  CNIB  building  program  is  the  $3,150,000.  service  centre  and 
general  headquarters  buildings  at  Toronto.  Several  more  centres  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

HOME  TEACHING.  Forty-five  specially  trained  home  teachers  lead  classes  in  handicrafts, 
typing,  embossed  reading  and  writing  and  household  skills.  Teachers  travel  to  the  homes  of 
those  unable  to  attend  group  classes. 

EMPLOYMENT.  The  CNIB  employment  department,  staffed  and  managed  by  trained 
blind  placement  personnel,  survey  potential  job  opportunities  and  place  sightless  candidates 
in  suitable  capacities,  after  a  period  of  on-the-job  training.  Workshops  with  special  facilities 
are  maintained  at  several  centres  across  the  country.  Supervised  occupational  employment  is 
offered  the  elderly,  the  multiple  handicapped  and  those  who  cannot  work  full  time.  Hun- 
dreds of  blind  men  and  women  are  employed  on  CNIB  staff  and  in  concession  stands  and 
cafeterias  operated  by  the  Institute. 

LIBRARY  AND  PUBLISHING.  The  CNIB  library  supplies  current  and  traditional  litera- 
ture free  of  charge  on  Talking  Books  and  in  Braille  and  Moontype.  Several  monthly  Braille 
magazines  are  published.  Special  requests  for  music  transcription,  and  school  texts  not  other- 
wise available  are  handled  through  the  library. 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS.  CNIB  maintains  a  vigorous  program  of  prevention  in- 
cluding the  arranging  of  eye  care  and  glasses  for  those  in  danger  of  blindness.  An  eye  bank  for 
the  distribution  of  corneal  tissue  was  inaugurated  recently.  A  year  round  nation  wide  pub- 
licity campaign  on  prevention  and  sight  conservation  complements  a  general  education 
program. 


PRESIDENT — LADY  KEMP 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR — E.  A.  BAKER,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  B.Sc,  LL.D 

929  Bay  view  Avenue 

Toronto  17,  Ontario, 

Canada 
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CLOVERNOOK  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CINCINNATI  LIBRARY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Cincinnati  31,  Ohio 

The  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  founded  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader  in  1901.  The  books  were  deposited  in  the  Public  Library,  Cincinnati  and  the  Libra- 
rian and  attendants  were  paid  by  them.  This  Society  outgrew  the  space  allotted  for  the  books, 
so  in  1934  they  were  taken  to  Clovernook  and  housed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  shop  building. 
In  December  1955  the  collection  was  returned  to  the  Public  Library. 

There  are  1637  active  readers  and  the  circulation  is  about  fifty  thousand  books  and  maga- 
zines each  year.  The  collection  consists  of  38,747  Braille  books.  Music  and  Magazines  and 
120,874  Talking  Book  records. 

The  examination  of  the  children's  eyes  in  the  Public  Schools  was  started  in  1904. 

In  1905  classes  for  Blind  children  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  were  opened 
through  the  efforts  of  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader.  A  teacher  is  sent  to  the  home  of  a 
blind  person  to  teach  Braille.  Volunteers  are  transcribing  special  books  in  Braille  and  on 
Sound  Scriber  records  to  help  students. 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1903  by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B. 
Trader.  Clovernook  was  the  former  home  of  the  poet  sisters,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary.  It  is  an 
Industrial  Home  for  forty  women.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  29  acres — two  dwellings  and  a  two- 
story  shop  approximately  one  hundred  feet  square^ — besides  farm  buildings  and  a  large  garage. 

The  shop  provides  a  weaving  and  printing  department.  The  weaving  department  contains 
ten  looms  and  the  women  weave  rag  rugs,  woolen  blankets  and  other  articles. 

In  the  printing  department  the  blind  girls  do  the  Braille  sterotyping  on  zinc  plates — tak- 
ing dictation  from  the  dictaphone — proof-reading,  collating,  sewing  of  the  books — ^wire  stitch- 
ing of  the  magazines  on  power  machines,  make  up  the  shipping  boxes  and  pack  the  books. 
They  are  busy  seven  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 


GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES:  71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  Sachs,  Exec.  Director 

TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  was  incorporated  under  the  membership 
corporation  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  February  of  1949.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  train  Guide  Dogs  and  to  instruct  their  masters  in  their  use  and  care.  The  Founda- 
tion is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  All  services  are  provided  without  any  cost  to  the 
recipients,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.  Applications  for  guide  dogs  sent  on  request. 
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THE  HADLEY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  School  of  Tuition  Free  Home  Study  Courses  for  the  Blind 

Incorporated  (1922)  Under  Illinois  State  Charter  Not  for  Profit 

620  Lincoln  Avenue 

Winnetka,  Illinois 

The  Hadley  School  teaches  the  adult  blind  by  mail,  in  braille.  The  School  offers  77  home- 
study  courses.  These  begin  with  the  reading  of  Standard  English  Braille  for  students  who 
have  not  learned  the  system.  Other  elementary  subjects  are  offered  for  the  blind  adult  who 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  early  grades.  The  curriculum  includes  a  complete  four-year 
high  school  program  and  several  vocational  and  college  courses. 

The  School  maintains  a  braille  lending  library  that  supplies  students  with  all  textbooks, 
collateral  reading,  and  instructions  needed  for  their  courses.  Such  books  are  reserved  for 
Hadley  students,  but  readers  are  welcome  to  borrow  textbooks  whenever  they  are  not  needed 
for  those  enrolled. 

The  School  employs  a  staff  of  experienced  teachers  and  braillists,  who  give  each  student 
individualized  instruction  through  personal  letters  written  in  braille  giving  corrections,  com- 
ments and  helpful  suggestions  on  each  report  submitted  by  the  student  as  he  proceeds  from 
lesson  to  lesson.  When  a  student  completes  a  course  with  a  passing  grade,  he  receives  a  cer- 
tificate printed  in  braille  and  print. 

Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  and  Braille  Shorthand  are  popular  courses.  Next 
to  Braille,  English  is  most  in  demand.  English  courses  range  from  elementary  spelling  and 
grammar  to  a  special  creative  writing  program  for  students  interested  in  writing  as  a  hobby 
or  as  a  vocation.  For  these  students  the  School  publishes  a  braille  edition  of  the  "Handy 
Market  List"  from  the  pages  of  Author  6-  Journalist  magazine. 

Through  a  coordinated  arrangement  with  the  Home-Study  Department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Hadley  School  gives  in  braille  selected  college  courses  offered  by  the  University. 
The  Hadley  School  brailles  and  lends  all  University  textbooks  and  study  materials  for  the 
courses,  and  also  transcribes  all  brailled  lesson-reports  into  typewritten  form  and  sends  the 
typed  copy  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  As  each  corrected  report  is  returned  to  the  Hadley 
School,  the  University  instructor's  comments  are  brailled  in  the  form  of  a  personal  letter, 
which  is  sent  to  the  student  along  with  his  original  report.  English  loi,  103,  and  202B  and 
Psychology  201,  each  offering  approximately  three  semester-hours  of  college  credit,  are  now 
available.  As  a  special  aid  to  students  of  Psychology  201  the  Hadley  School  lends  a  series  of 
three-dimensional  biological  models  in  unbreakable  plastic,  with  full  descriptions  and  ex- 
planations in  braille. 

All  Hadley  courses  are  given  without  cost  to  the  student.  Some  Hadley  students  contribute, 
but  no  student  is  solicited.  For  the  college  courses,  the  University  of  Chicago  charges  blind 
students  50%  of  the  regular  tuition,  and  this  charge  is  paid  to  the  University  through  Hadley 
Scholarships,  which  are  granted  to  students  who  qualify. 

Application  for  enrollment  in  the  Hadley  School  may  be  made  at  any  time  throughout  the 
year.  Student  enrollment  has  risen  above  1,350  since  the  beginning  of  1956. 

A  braille  or  inkprint  bulletin,  listing  and  describing  all  Hadley  courses  and  giving  informa- 
tion about  the  School,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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HOWE  PRESS  OF  PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Ever  since  1832  the  embossing  of  books  for  the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
appliances  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind.  The  first  director, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  personally  raised  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  After  his  death 
his  successor  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  raised  an  endowment  fund  and  established  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  in  1882.  Now  located  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  the  Howe 
Press  continues  to  carry  out  the  work  which  Dr.  Howe  began. 

PRINTING  BRAILLE  BOOKS.  The  bulk  of  our  work  is  adult  literature  for  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  addition,  text  books,  testing  material,  and  music  embossed  for  Perkins  School 
tion  are  made  available  at  cost  to  anyone  needing  them.  We  publish  several  reading  aids  for 
adult  beginners.  Price  lists  and  music  catalogues  are  available  in  print  and  braille. 

MAPS.  Embossed  paper  maps,  both  historical  and  geographical  are  for  sale.  The  Braille 
Map  Quarterly,  which  deals  with  a  current  news  event,  is  sent  free  to  braille  readers  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

GAMES.  These  include  brailled  playing  cards,  specially  designed  sets  of  chess  and  checkers, 
interlocking  dominoes,  Chinese  checkers,  and  anagrams.  Also  a  special  slate  for  brailling  your 
own  playing  cards. 

APPLIANCES.  These  are  mostly  educational  devices  including  braille  writers,  and  a 
variety  of  braille  slates.  We  also  manufacture  some  mathematical  instruments,  and  room 
thermometers.  Price  lists  are  available,  and  a  bulletin  describing  the  Perkins  Brailler. 

EQUIPMENT.  Sterotyping  and  braille  printing  equipment  is  made  primarily  for  our  own 
use  but  is  also  manufactured  to  order.  Used  equipment  is  sometimes  available. 
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THE  JEWISH  BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  conducts  a  dual  program  devoted  to  the  intellec- 
tual, cultural  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind,  and  at  the  same  time  projecting  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  an  informed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  Jewish  people,  religion  and  heritage  for  both  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  blind.  To  that 
end  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  was  founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov. 

In  recognition  of  a  growing  necessity  for  books  of  Judaica  and  Jewish  interest,  in  1932  Mr. 
Dubov  and  the  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  established  the  free  Jewish  Braille 
Library — the  only  one  in  the  world — whose  volumes  circulate  around  the  globe. 

In  1940  the  editor  of  JBR  conceived  of  the  International  Literary  Competitions  for 
the  Blind  of  all  Faiths  to  stimulate  the  writing  talent  of  the  blind.  They  have  shown  the  blind 
to  possess  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  literary  talent. 

In  1942  the  Institute  established  the  Braille  Musician  as  a  non-sectarian  service  to  meet  a 
vital  need  among  professional  and  amateur  blind  musicians.  Now,  the  Braille  Musician  which 
the  Institute  brought  into  being,  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music 
Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

In  1950  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  realized  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished  dream — the 
publication  of  the  Hebrew  Braille  Scriptures — the  only  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
sacred  Hebrew  text,  now  available  to  the  blind. 

Today  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  is  American  Jewry's  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  blind  throughout  the  world  as  their  window  on  the  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  a  source 
of  spiritual  enfranchisement  and  cultural  sustenance. 

In  1954  the  first  Yiddish  Talking  Book  was  produced.  It  is  the  classic,  Tevye,  the  Dairyman, 
by  Sholom  Aleichem.  This  was  particularly  done  for  the  elderly  Yiddish-speaking  blind,  who 
with  rare  exceptions  do  not  know  braille. 

All  services  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  are  provided  free  of  cost  and  without  any  social 
service  investigation.  The  Institute  is  democratic  and  integrative  in  philosophy  and  opera- 
tion. The  result  is  that  projects  are  selected,  and  the  manner  of  their  implementation  is  de- 
termined by  the  democratically  expressed  wishes  of  the  visually  handicapped  who  help  make 
Institute  policy  and  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  serve. 

In  striving  for  integration  the  Institute  gives  special  educational  preparation  to  any  blind 
child  to  the  point  where  the  child  can  be  integrated  into  the  synagogue  religious  school  of  his 
own  choice  in  his  own  community  together  with  sighted  children.  The  Institute  thereafter 
provides  all  the  necessary  English  and  Hebrew  braille  books,  and  materials  required. 

The  Institute  is  now  engaged  in  transcribing  the  first  Prayerbook  in  Hebrew  and  English 
Braille  ever  done.  The  Prayerbook  will  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  any  blind  person  requesting  it. 
It  will  permit  the  Jewish  blind  to  attend  services  and  to  be  integrated  in  worship  together 
with  their  sighted  co-religionists. 

The  first  authorized  Jewish  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  English  Braille  is  cur- 
rently being  transcribed. 
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JOHN  MILTON  SOCIETY 
A  WORLD-WIDE  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND   BY  UNITED   PROTESTANTISM 

In  1928,  representatives  of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  decided  to  establish  an 
agency  to  provide  Christian  service  to  those  who  are  blind.  The  obvious  need  was  for  religious 
literature  free  from  sectarian  emphasis  and  with  a  breadth  of  interest  appealing  to  readers 
from  a  wide  variety  of  denominations.  To  identify  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  service  to  be 
performed  by  this  interdenominational  agency,  the  name  John  Mitlon  Society  was  chosen, 
recalling  the  blind  author  of  great  religious  poetry  who  was  not  only  spokesman  for  the 
Puritan  cause  in  Cromwell's  time  but  also  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  freedom  to  publish 
without  ecclesiastical  and  political  interference. 

Beginning  with  a  monthly  magazine  in  braille,  this  service  has  grown  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  publications,  aimed  at  different  needs  and  presented  in  talking  book  form 
as  well  as  braille.  As  a  result  of  contacts  and  correspondence  growing  out  of  this  publishing 
service  a  considerable  amount  of  pastoral  counseling  is  done  with  blind  persons  and  with 
families  of  those  who  are  blind.  With  cooperation  from  blind  readers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  a  program  of  overseas  service  is  maintained  for  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the 
blind. 

"John  Milton  Magazine"  a  religious  digest  in  grades  ii/o  and  2  braille  for  blind  adults, 
with  readers  in  more  than  60  countries. 

"Discovery"  a  story  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  which  goes  to  some  40  countries. 
"John  Milton  Sunday  School  Quarterly"  published  in  both  grades  of  braille,  with  notes  on 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 

"John  Milton  Talking  Book  Magazine"  a  quarterly  periodical  with  two  records  per  issue. 
These  12  inch  talking  book  records  play  for  approximately  19  minutes  on  each  side,  and 
contain  sacred  music,  bible  reading,  religious  poetry,  articles  and  editorial  comment.  Articles 
included  are  written  by  (and  in  many  cases  recorded  by)  some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
Protestant  church  life.  This  magazine,  now  published  in  approximately  5,000  copies  per 
issue,  is  sent  to  talking  book  readers  in  over  25  countries. 

"John  Milton  Recorded  Sunday  School  Lessons"  present  the  same  material  as  appears  in 
the  braille  Sunday  School  Quarterly.  (By  offering  these  lessons  in  both  forms,  this  service  be- 
comes available  to  all  of  the  more  than  1,000  blind  Sunday  school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  other  students  of  the  Bible.) 

A  variety  of  books  and  pamphlets  are  published  in  braille  including  Christmas  Carols, 
prayers  for  younger  and  older  children,  an  annual  Motto  Calendar,  the  Annual  World  Day 
of  Prayer  Service,  books  on  the  Christian  faith,  and  devotional  aids.  Latest  addition  to  the 
list  is  Hymns  for  Worship,  containing  100  commonly  used  hymns  with  words  and  melodic 
line  in  one  volume. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  II,  the  blind  readers  of  material  published  by  this 
Society  have  made  annual  contributions  to  the  Overseas  Christmas  Fund,  to  which  additional 
sums  have  been  added  from  general  receipts.  These  amounts  make  possible  modest  grants  of 
aid  to  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  those  who  are  blind  in  Protestant  mission  fields  over- 
seas; subsidy  to  Christian  magazines  in  braille  in  several  Asian  languages;  and  scholarship  aid 
to  selected  and  qualified  teachers  (blind  or  sighted)  for  special  training  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  and  adults  in  their  respective  homelands. 

The  mission  of  the  John  Milton  Society  is  to  impart  spiritual  strength,  inspiration  and  new 
hope  to  the  blind  through  Christian  literature  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  and  through 
a  variety  of  pastoral  ministries  which  bring  the  light  and  cheer  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
thousands  on  this  continent  and  in  more  than  60  countries  around  the  world.  Helen  Keller 
has  been  its  president  for  twenty-four  years.  The  extent  and  continuance  of  its  services  de- 
pend wholly  on  voluntary  contributions.  Its  ofiBces  are  located  at  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
xo,  New  York. 
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LEADER  DOGS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rochester,  Michigan 

John  G.  Garlinghouse,  President 

Harold  L.  Pocklington,  Executive  Director 

Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  a  non-profit  training  center,  serves  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  several  foreign  countries.  The  school  cooperates  with  all  agencies  endeavoring  to  furnish 
rehabilitation  for  their  blind.  Located  close  to  45%  of  the  nation's  blind,  the  organization  ex- 
pands with  the  demand  for  service. 

An  expert  instructor  staff,  through  experience  and  research,  has  developed  modern  efi&cient 
training  methods.  Leader  Dogs  are  trained  to  recognize  the  hazardous  conditions  under  which 
the  blind  person  must  travel. 

Classes  are  arranged  in  small  groups  of  six  to  permit  special  attention  to  individuals  with 
isolated  problems.  The  informal,  homelike  atmosphere  in  the  dormitory  is  provided  to 
establish  complete  relaxation  which  enables  the  student  to  make  rapid  adjustment. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  requirements  for  a  Leader  Dog.  No  eligible 
person  is  ever  denied  the  privilege  of  using  a  well-trained  Leader  Dog. 

By  minimizing  the  handicap  of  blindness  through  concentrated  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  abilities  which  make  this  possible,  the  individual  enrolled  at  the  school  is  restored 
to  his  normal  place  in  society. 


NATIONAL  BRAILLE  PRESS,  INC. 

88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

The  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  is  a  charitable  organization,  dependent  entirely  on  pri- 
vate contributions,  publishing  for  free  distribution:  WEEKLY  NEWS,  a  current  events  maga- 
zine for  the  blind,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2;  OUR  SPECIAL,  a  monthly  magazine  for  blind 
women,  printed  in  Braille  U/^;  THE  HOME  TEACHER,  a  professional  journal  for  home 
teachers  and  social  workers,  printed  in  Braille  Grade  2.  It  maintains  a  volunteer  Hand  Braille 
Transcribing  Department,  Music  Braille  Transcription  and  a  Recording  Department  for 
recording  textbooks  for  High  School  and  College  Students.  Also,  it  accepts  contracts  for  the 
publishing  of  other  Braille  periodicals,  but  not  for  profit. 

Founded  as  the  Braille  Weekly  Publishing  Company,  January,  1927;  incorporated  under 
its  present  name  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1929. 

Purpose:  Embossing,  printing  and  circulating  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reading 
matter  for  the  blind;  promoting  finger  reading  and  assisting  the  blind  to  become  happier 
and  better  informed  citizens.  The  organization  employs  18  persons  on  its  project,  eight  of 
whom  are  visually  handicapped. 

Distribution:  Thorughout  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  to  English — speaking 
readers  all  over  the  world. 

Officers:  President  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Walter  I.  Badger,  Jr.,  Boston;  First  Vice- 
President,  Hugh  Whitney,  Boston;  Second  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Elmore  I.  MacPhie,  West 
Newton;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay,  Cambridge;  Treasurer,  Charles  Boyden,  Boston; 
Managing  Director,  Francis  B.  lerardi,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston   15,  Massachusetts. 
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LOUIS  BRAILLE  MUSIC  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

140  West  58th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth,  President 

Albert  G.  Gorson,  Executive  Vice  President 

The  Louis  Braille  Music  Institute,  the  only  institution  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively 
to  music  for  the  blind,  was  founded  by  the  late  Leopold  Dubov.  It  provides  multiple  music 
services  for  the  sightless: 

Publishes  The  Braille  Musician,  a  bi-monthly  digest  of  ink-print  music  magazines,  founded 
in  1942; 

Distributes  standard  Columbia  and  RCA-Victor  long-playing  phonograph  records  with 
braille  labels  and  braille  jackets,  through  The  American  Record  Club  for  the  Blind; 

Offers  a  free  Vocational  Guidance  Program  and  Music  Information  Service  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Spaeth; 

Publishes  the  William  C.  Handy  Library  of  Popular  Music  providing  words  and  music  in 
braille; 

Sponsors  an  annual  Music  For  The  Blind  Month,  October  15  to  November  15,  to  encourage 
wider  employment  of  sightless  musicians  and  to  acquaint  all  the  blind  with  the  Institute's 
services  available  to  them. 

Membership  dues:  $3.00  a  year  for  individuals  and  $5.00  a  year  for  institutions,  including 
all  issues  of  The  Braille  Musician,  William  C.  Handy  Librai-y,  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Service. 

Record  Club  dues:  $5.00  a  year,  including  selection  of  any  two  records;  additional  records 
are  available  to  members  at  $3.00  each,  including  packing  and  mailing. 
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THE  MATILDA  ZIEGLER  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


Published  by  the 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Founded  nearly  $o  years  ago  Howard  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor 

Three  editions  monthly:  Braille,  New  York  Point,  Moon 


"The  Ziegler"  is  a  byword  among  blind  people  and  those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  It 
holds  a  unique  place  in  the  field  of  periodical  literature  in  raised  type  and  is  characterized  by 
consistently  interesting  and  informational  reading  matter  and  by  an  enlightened  and  respon- 
sible approach  to  blind  people  and  blindness. 

There  is  no  particular  or  exclusive  "message"  in  its  content — no  motive  in  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing this  magazine  except  to  provide  good  periodical  literature  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  The  content  is  "popular" — both  serious  and  light — and  is  selected  to  appeal  to  the 
reading  interests  of  all  ages  from  the  'teens  up — some  of  particular  interest  to  people  who  are 
blind  and  some  of  interest  to  anyone  regardless  of  handicap,  education,  race,  religious  per- 
suasion, or  any  other  distinction.  Content  is  determined  according  to  an  editorial  policy 
governed  by  commonly  accepted  high  ethical  and  moral  standards. 

The  nearly  10,000  active  readers  on  its  mailing  list  in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas  constitute  prob- 
ably the  largest  group  reading  any  raised  type  periodical  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  subscription  charge.  New  readers  are  invited.  Enrollment  for  a  copy  each  month, 
in  the  type  preferred,  can  be  requested  by  writing  to  the  publishing  office.  Home  teachers  and 
other  workers  are  specially  invited  to  recommend  the  Ziegler  Magazine  to  blind  persons. 

Incidental  Helpful  Services  Also  Provided  by  the  Ziegler  Magazine: 

Special  prices  to  blind  persons — 

Remington  portable  typewriters 

Baby  Ben  alarm  clocks  marked  for  touch  reading 

Playing  cards  embossed  in  Moon  type 

Thousands  have 
benefited  from 
these  services 
The  Publishing  Company  is  a  non-profit  organization;  no 
charges  made  for  facilities  and  services 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  i6lh  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  foinided  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  incorporated  September  13,  1938,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  allocate  orders  to  workshops  for  the  blind  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Products,  a  committee  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  authorizes  the  Federal  departments  to  pur- 
chase brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  workshops  for  the  blind. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  general 
committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  for  the  Blind  acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  All  major 
policies  are  discussed  with  this  committee. 

Services  available  to  workshops  relate  to  the  production  and  sale  of  blind-made  products, 
industrial  homework  and  fund  raising. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  founded  in  1908  to  carry  on  a 
nationwide  program  to  eliminate  preventable  loss  of  sight.  Its  objects  are: 

1.  To  discover  through  study  and  investigation   any  causes  which  may  result  in  blindness 

or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  Society's  preventive  program  for  both  children  and  adults  is  carried  out  through  field 
consultation  service,  publications,  statistical  service,  personal  interviews  and  all  means  of 
public  education.  It  coordinates  its  work  with  that  of  other  organizations  in  all  places  of 
saving  sight.  Grants  are  made  to  medical  schools  and  eye  laboratories  for  basic  and  clinical 
research  in  the  blinding  eye  diseases.  Literature,  exhibits,  lectures,  charts  and  staff  consulta- 
tion in  sight-saving  projects  are  available  on  request.  It  publishes  the  following  periodicals: 
Sight-Saving  Review,  quarterly,  $2.50  a  year;  Preventiori  of  Blindness  News,  published  four 
times  a  year,  sent  free  upon  request;  Wise  Owl  News,  (for  industry)  published  four  times  a 
year;  and  Annual  Report. 
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RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 

Recording  for  the  Bhnd,  Inc.,  was  formed  on  May  i6th,  1951  under  a  three-year  terminal 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  Since  the  expiration  of  this  grant,  the  work  has 
been  supported  by  public  contributions.  The  express  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  record 
for  the  adult  blind,  books  which  are  not  available  in  Braille  or  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
"Talking  Book"  program.  These  books  are  of  particular  assistance  to  students  enrolled  for 
formal  study  at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  coimtry  and  studying  at  home  by 
correspondence. 

There  are  ten  Member  Units  of  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  now  operating  across  the 
nation,  including  the  Unit  in  New  York  City.  There  are  almost  a  thousand  volunteer  mem- 
bers who  read  books  on  many  subjects  and  in  several  languages.  These  readers  are  passed 
upon  by  a  panel  of  blind  listeners,  who  judge  the  voices  on  the  basis  of  clarity  and  quality. 

Day-to-day  requests  for  books  are  met  by  recording  the  volumes  on  small  vinylite  discs. 
These  discs  can  be  played  back  by  the  recipient  on  any  one  of  the  following:  (1)  The  new 
Model  C  Talking  Book  Machine;  (2)  The  Model  B  Talking  Book  Machine;  and  (3)  A  Sound- 
Scriber  Machine.  As  each  five  discs  are  recorded,  they  are  mailed  directly  to  the  student  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  with  his  assigned  schedule  of  studies.  When  he  has  finished 
with  the  records,  the  student  returns  them  and  they  are  then  deposited  in  a  designated  library 
for  re-circulation. 

In  addition  to  this  system  of  sending  out  "rush"  books,  there  is  a  program  under  which 
multiple  copies  of  a  book  are  made  available  for  circulation  through  libraries  handling  mate- 
rial for  the  blind.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  does  the  special  embossing 
onto  small  discs  from  tapes  recorded  by  Recordings  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  These  discs  are  mailed 
out  as  complete  books,  in  albums,  packaged  in  cases  franked:  "FREE  MAIL  FOR  THE 
BLIND:" 

For  a  list  of  books  already  recorded,  write  to  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  charge  for  these  services. 

Volunteer  readers.  Unit  chairmen,  supervisors  and  monitors,  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
tlie  small  staff  at  hedaquarters  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  quality, 
uniformity,  clarity  and  promptness  of  recordings. 
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ROYER-GREAVES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

South  Valley  Road,  Paoli,  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Principal  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 

This  school,  formerly  at  King  of  Prussia,  was  established  and  is  conducted  for  retarded 
blind  children.  Here  pupils  are  trained  in  school  work,  music,  hand  crafts  and  those  home 
duties  so  essential  to  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  meet  the  extra  demands  made  by  premature  babies,  a  junior  unit  has  been  established 
on  a  large  farm  six  miles  from  Coatesville.  Here,  with  equipment  and  furnishings  particularly 
adapted  to  them,  little  folks  have  an  opportunity  for  physical  and  mental  development. 

Each  unit  is  conducted  as  a  normal  family  with  its  natural  home  life.  Pupils  are  registered 
from  ten  States,  and  former  pupils  are  living  full  and  busy  lives. 

Paoli  is  on  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30,  and  the  Main  Line  of  the  P.R.R.  All  through  trains 
stop  at  Paoli,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  may  be  made  without  change  of  cars. 
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THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Henry  A.  Colgate,  President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice-President 

The  Seeing  Eye  is  a  national  philanthropic  organization  established  to  assist  rehabilitation 
of  blind  men  and  women  through  the  use  of  dog  guides.  Its  purposes  are:  breeding  dogs 
suitable  for  guide  work  or  obtaining  them  from  other  sources;  training  dogs  to  guide  the 
blind;  teaching  blind  people  how  to  use  the  dogs,  and  teaching  sighted  men  to  become  in- 
structors. 

It  was  founded  in  1929  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis.  The  Seeing  Eye  has  no 
branches  and  does  not  duplicate  the  activities  of  state  or  local  agencies  for  the  blind,  but 
cooperates  closely  with  them  in  the  common  purpose  of  improving  the  status  of  blind  per- 
sons. Its  service  is  available  without  discrimination  to  any  eligible  blind  man  or  woman. 
Eligibility  is  based  upon  physical  and  mental  fitness,  character  and  need.  No  eligible  person 
is  denied  the  service  because  of  lack  of  funds.  More  than  2,300  blind  men  and  women  have 
each  been  served  at  least  once  by  The  Seeing  Eye  during  its  27  years  of  existence. 

Since  it  is  a  membership  organization  it  does  not  participate  in  benefits,  raffles  or  similar 
events  and  permission  is  never  granted  by  the  organization  to  sell  tickets  or  articles  said  "to 
help  The  Seeing  Eye." 

As  a  pioneer  organization.  The  Seeing  Eye  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  set  and  maintain 
standards  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  blind  persons  and  the  endorsement  of  the  public.  Both 
the  quality  of  its  work  and  the  nature  of  its  policies  have  that  end  in  view. 
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XAVIER  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  Director 

Rev.  Justin  J.  Reimondo,  S.  J.,  Assistant-Director 

154  East  25RD  Street^  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1900,  supplies  reading  matter,  especially 
Catholic  literature,  to  the  blind,  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organization, 
dependent  solely  upon  contributions. 

One  of  Xavier's  Braille  publications  is  the  CATHOLIC  REVIEW,  56  pages.  This  religious- 
literary  magazine,  in  grade  two,  is  sent  free  to  any  blind  person  throughout  the  world.  An- 
other free  publication  of  world-wide  circulation  is  the  CATHOLIC  CALENDAR,  44  pages, 
which  lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes  all  the  Saints'  days,  days  of  fast  and  abstinence, 
and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

The  Xavier  Society  has  published  many  plated  books  in  grade  two.  These  may  be  obtained 
free  on  loan  or  purchased  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Among  these  books  are  the 
New  Testament,  revised  Challoner-Rheims  version  (10  volumes).  Confidence  in  God,  Aban- 
donment to  Divine  Providence,  and  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Xavier  plated  and  hand-transcribed  books  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 

The  Xavier  Library  contains  over  5,000  volumes  of  Braille  books  which  are  available  free 
on  loan  to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  greater  number  of  these 
books  were  transcribed  by  volunteer  workers  at  home  and  were  then  made  into  book  form  in 
the  Xavier  workshop.  In  this  collection  are  many  excellent,  spiritual  books  and  also  many 
outstanding  books  of  modern  fiction,  biography,  etc.  A  Catalogue  of  these  books,  published 
in  mimeographed  form  and  in  Braille,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  librarian. 

The  Xavier  Society  has  published  the  following  Talking  Books:  The  New  Testament,  re- 
vised Challoner-Rheims  version;  The  Book  of  Psalms,  revised  version;  The  Imitation  of 
Christ,  and  Father  Smith  Instructs  Jackson.  These  Talking  books  may  be  obtained  free  on 
loan.  The  blind  may  also  purchase  them  in  sets  at  50^  a  record.  Records  purchased,  are 
shipped  in  cardboard  cartons.  There  is  an  additionl  charge  for  records  shipped  in  special 
fibre  mailing  containers  or  in  albums. 
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MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS  MEETINGS 


SUMMARY  OF  OPENING  SESSION 

Sunday,  July  8,  1957—8:00  p.m. 


The  31st  Convention  of  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Holland  Horton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  host  organization,  the  Illinois  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago. The  Most  Reverend  Raymond  B.  Hill- 
Inger,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago,  offered 
the  Invocation.  Addresses  of  welcome  were 
then  presented  by  Otto  L.  Bettag,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor, Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Springfield  (see  page  6);  Alderman  Herbert 
F.  Geisler,  Chicago  (see  page  8);  and  Mr. 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Illi- 
nois   Industrial    Home   and    Division    for    the 


Blind,  Chicago  (see  page  9).  Miss  Marjorie 
S.  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  ( see  page  11).  The  Presidential 
Address  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Managing  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  President  of  the  A.A.W.B.  (see 
page  13),  which  was  followed  by  the  reading 
of  a  number  of  telegrams  of  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention. 
A  reception  followed. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS 


The  General  Sessions  of  the  1957  Conven- 
tion were  three  in  number,  held  on  the  morn- 
ings of  Monday  and  Wednesday,  July  8th  and 
10th  respectively,  and  Thursday  afternoon, 
July  11th,  at  which  times  formal  papers  were 


presented  followed  by  discussion  and  answering 
of  questions  from  the  floor  by  the  speakers. 
(See  pages  20,  35,  and  50,  respectively,  for 
the  papers  presented). 


MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 

Thursday,  July  11th — 9:30  a.m.- 1:00  p.m. 


President  Clunk  opened  the  session  by  an- 
nouncing that,  following  the  death  in  early 
March  of  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Association  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  a 
number  of  contributions  had  been  received  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  Alfred  Allen 
Memorial  Fund.     He  had,  therefore,  appointed 


a  Committee  to  consider  the  manner  of  estab- 
lishing and  the  purpose  of  such  a  fund,  with 
the  following  membership:  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Chairman;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker;  M.  Robert 
Barnett;  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Irene 
Frankenthaler;  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.;  A. 
V.  Weir;  and  H.  A.  Wood;  with  himself  and 
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Hulen  C.  Walker,  ex-officio  members.  Mr. 
Salmon  reported  that  it  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  an  award  be  made 
each  year  at  the  Membership  Breakfast  to  a 
person  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field  of  direct  services  to  blind  persons.  Mr. 
Salmon  therefore  moved,  seconded  by  "William 
M.  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  that  a  simple  award  should 
be  established,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alfred 
Allen  Memorial  Award,"  and  that  this  award 
should  be  presented  each  year  to  a  person  who 
has  distinguished  him  or  herself  in  the  field 
of  direct  services  to  the  blind.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman,  then  read  the 
Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously.  (See  page  62  for 
Report). 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  (see  page  63)  by  Francis 
J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  which  Report 
was  adopted  unanimously,  Mr.  Irving  Sells 
rose  to  a  point  of  information  concerning  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Los  Angeles  Con- 
vention in  1956  directing  the  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  study  and  bring 
back  to  the  1957  Convention  comments  and 
suggestions  on  the  Code  of  Ethics.  Mr.  Sells 
stated  that,  while  the  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, it  had  not  functioned  to  date,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  incoming 
President  to  see  that  another  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  same  or  other  appointees,  should 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion. Following  considerable  discussion.  Rev- 
erend A.  D.  Croft,  seconded  by  Stanley 
Wartenburg,  moved  that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent be  empowered  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Los  Angeles.  Motion  carried  unanimously. 
(See  pages  234-235  for  Code  of  Ethics  with 
amendments). 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Certification 
of  Home  Teachers  (see  page  65,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (see  page 
66)  as  prepared  by  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting 
Secretary-General,  were  read  by  Paul  J.  Langan 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Convention  then  turned  to  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  as  previously  circulated 
in  writing  to  the  membership  thirty  days  be- 
fore as  provided  in  the  Constitution.     Colonel 


E.  A.  Baker  moved,  seconded  by  Francis  J. 
Cimimings,  Ph.D.,  that  the  entire  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  with  the  proposed  changes,  be 
read  in  toto,  and  that  each  proposed  amend- 
ment then  be  voted  on  individually,  which 
motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  entire 
Constitution  and  By-laws  were  thereupon  read 
through  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  with  all  pro- 
posed changes,  deletions,  additions,  and  sub- 
stitutions carefully  noted.  (See  page  230  for 
Constitution  and  By-laws  as  finally  amended) . 
Voting  on  the  proposed  amendments  was  as 
follows : 

Article  III,  Section  3,  of  the 
Constitution  (an  addition) : 

Additional  groups  may  be  formed 
from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  provided  that  a 
minimum  of  fifty  (50)  members  in 
good  standing  will  be  required  of  all 
new  groups  so  formed. 

Mr.  Calvin  Glover,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon,  as  representatives  of  the  Past- 
Presidents  Committee  (which  Committee  had 
been  constituted  by  resolution  at  the  Quebec 
Convention  in  1955  as  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  particularly  to  give 
consideration  to  changes  in  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws ) ,  moved  that  the  amendment  be 
amended  by  the  following  addition: 

and  provided  further  that  such  action 
of  the  Board  is  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the  member- 
ship present  and  in  good  standing  at 
the  next  business  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wartenburg, 
and  duly  seconded,  that  the  amendment  be 
amended  to  reduce  the  minimum  of  fifty  (50) 
members  to  twenty-five  (25),  which  amend- 
ment was  lost. 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  then  moved  that  the 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Past-Presi- 
dents, be  adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to 
table  consideration  of  all  the  amendments  at 
this  Convention,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
voted  down.  The  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  Past-Presidents,  was  finally  carried. 
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Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, providing  for  the  addition 
of  the  office  of  Third  Vice-President, 
and  the  deletion  of  the  elective  office 
of  Secretary-General: 

Mr.  Floyd  Cargill,  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Magers,  moved  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Article  IV,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  (an  addition) : 

The  first  Vice-President  shall  auto- 
matically succeed  to  the  Presidency 
two  years  after  his  election;  and  shall 
exercise  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the 
President  in  the  event  the  office  of 
the  President  becomes  vacant;  or  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  President  is  found  to  be 
incapacitated. 

Mr.  Salmon  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur 
L.  Segal,  that  the  following  provision  be  added 
to  the  above  amendment: 

provided  further  that  such  action  of 
the  Board  may  be  set  aside  by  a  two- 
thirds  (2/3)  majority  vote  of  the 
membership  present  and  in  good 
standing  at  the  next  business  meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 
The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

Other  Amendments  to  Constitution 
AND  By-laws: 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Coombs  then  moved  that  all 
rewordings  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws, 
including  the  change  from  "Elected  President" 
to  "President"  in  Article  IV,  Section  1  of  the 
Constitution,  made  necessary  by  adopted 
amendments,  should  be  approved.  Seconded 
by  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  the  motion  was 
carried. 

Dr.  William  M.  Cannon,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Warriner,  then  moved  that  the  rest  of 
the  proposed  amendments  be  considered  at 
one  time.  Motion  carried.  Mr.  William  E. 
Bartram  thereupon  moved,  seconded  by  Miss 
Margaret  Hano,  that  the  remaining  amend- 
ments be  adopted.     Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Coombs  asked  that  an  amendment  be 
brought  to  the  next  convention  providing  for 


the  appointment  of  an  official  Parliamentarian 
for  all  General  Business  Meetings.  President 
Clunk  pointed  out  that  such  is  provided  for 
in  ROBERT'S  RULES  OF  ORDER,  the  official 
parliamentary  authority  for  the  Association, 
and  that  three  people  had  been  asked  to  act 
at  this  Convention,  none  of  whom  had  been 
able  to  serve. 

Mr.  Alfred  Severson  suggested  to  the  mem- 
bership that,  in  view  of  the  need  to  save  ex- 
penses for  the  Association,  consideration  be 
given  to  the  thought  that  the  published  PRO- 
CEEDINGS be  cut  to  the  official  Minutes  and 
other  necessary  permanent  records,  and  that 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to 
publish   the   papers   presented   at   convention.s. 

Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting  Secretary- 
General,  then  presented  the  slate  of  nominees 
for  officers  of  the  Association  for  1957-1959, 
and  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee  for 
1957-1962,   as   follows: 

President — Hulen  C.  Walker 

First  Vice-President — H.  A.  Wood 

Second  Vice-President — Jake  Jacobson 

Third  Vice-President — Marjorie  S. 
Hooper 

Treasurer — ^Philip  N.  Harrison 
Member  of  Ethics  Committee — Arthur 
L.  Voorhees 

Mr.  HoUond  Horton  moved  that  the  report 
be  received,  and  that  the  officers  be  voted 
upon  separately.  Motion  seconded  by  Beatrice 
Wilding.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  seconded  by 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  the  slate  of  officers  as  presented 
be  taken  as  read,  which  motion  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  original  motion  was  carried. 
The  voting  then  proceeded  as  follows: 

For  President — (no  vote  was  required,  since 
Mr.  HuUen  C.  Walker  automatically  became 
President  in  accordance  with  the  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  voted  earlier). 

For  Pirst  Vice-President:  Mr.  Stanley 
Wartenburg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Segal, 
moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and 
the  Secretary-General  was  ordered  to  cast  one 
vote  for  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood. 
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For  Second  Vice-Presidefit:  Mr.  Homer  F. 
Nowatski,  seconded  by  Mr.  Flolland  Horton, 
nominated  Mr.  Raymond  M.  Dickinson  from 
the  floor.  Miss  Myrtle  Garris  then  moved 
that  the  nominations  be  closed,  which  motion 
was  seconded  and  carried.  A  standing  vote 
was  taken,  giving  the  election  to  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson. 

For  Third  Vice-President:  Mr.  Holland 
Horton,  duly  seconded,  nominated  Mr.  Ray- 
mond M.  Dickinson  from  the  floor.  Mr. 
Homer  F.  Nowatski,  seconded  by  Mr.  Philip 
N.  Harrison,  then  moved  that  the  nominations 
be   closed,   which   motion   was   carried.      By   a 


standing   vote,   Miss   Marjorie   S.   Hooper   was 
elected. 

For  Treasurer:  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson,  moved  that 
the  nominations  be  closed,  and  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Harrison  was  unanimously  elected. 

For  Member  of  the  Ethics  Committee  (for 
five  years)  :  Mr.  Irving  Sells,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Paul  Knowles,  nominated  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk 
from  the  floor.  Mr.  L.  G.  Williamson,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  moved  that  the 
nominations  be  closed.  A  standing  vote  was 
then  taken,  giving  the  election  to  Mr.  Arthur 
L.   Voorhees. 


Friday,  July  12th— 9:15  a.m.-12:00  m. 


The  meeting  opened  with  Reports  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (see  page 
68)  by  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director;  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  (see  page  68),  by  Robert  H. 
Thompson,  Pd.D.,  President;  and  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (see 
page  70 j,  by  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  President. 

The  Reports  of  the  Necrology  Committee 
(see  page  73),  Ethel  Heeren,  Chairman;  the 
Auditing  Committee  (see  page  75),  Arthur 
V.  Weir,  Chairman;  the  Recreation  Committee 
(see  page  100),  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman; 
and  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  (see 
page  77),  Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman,  then 
followed,  all  of  which  were  adopted  as  pub- 
lished in  these  PROCEEDINGS. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

In  presenting  the  Report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman, 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman,  stated  that 
the  first  four  resolutions  only  were  being  pre- 
sented from  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and 
that  the  fifth  resolution,  because  of  its  legis- 
lative nature,  was  being  presented  at  this  time 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 
Following  discussion  and  corrections  in  word- 
ing from  the  floor,  the  five  resolutions  were 
adopted  as  published  on  page  80. 


INVITATIONS  For  1959  Convention 

The  Acting  Secretary-General  presented  a 
number  of  invitations,  some  of  which  were 
from  convention  bureaus  of  various  cities  but 
without  backing  from  local  organizations  for 
the  blind.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sells,  duly 
seconded,  it  was  voted  to  consider  only  those 
invitations  coming  from  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Representatives  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
three  cities  then  presented  their  invitations,  as 
follows:  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan; and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Mr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett  reminded  the  membership  that, 
by  resolution  passed  in  1954,  no  invitations 
could  be  accepted  for  conventions  of  the  As- 
sociation in  communities  where  segregation 
was  in  force.  The  invitations  from  New 
Orleans  and  Little  Rock  were  therefore  auto- 
matically deleted  from  consideration,  and  the 
invitation  to  hold  the  1959  Convention  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  accepted 
unanimously. 

New  Business 

By  a  rising  vote,  Miss  Irene  Frankenthaler, 
former  secretary  to  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  was 
tendered  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Association 
for  her  untiring  services,  particularly  during 
the  difficult  period  following  Mr.  Allen's  death. 
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Mr.  Alexander  F.  Handel  moved  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  suggestion  made  the 
day  before  by  Mr.  Alfred  Severson,  e.g.,  to 
reduce  the  published  PROCEEDINGS  to 
official  actions  and  necessary  permanent  records 
of  the  Association  by  asking  The  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  to  publish  the  papers  of  the  con- 
ventions. After  considerable  discussion,  with 
suggestions  from  various  members  as  to  neces- 
sary inclusions  in  the  PROCEEDINGS,  ,and  it 
being  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Editor  of  The  Outlook  to  edit  and  in- 
clude only  those  materials  deemed  of  worth 
to  the  periodical,  Mr.  Handel's  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried  as  follows: 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  give 
consideration  to  the  thought  of  ask- 
ing The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
to  publish  the  major  papers  of  each 
convention,  thereby  reducing  the  size 


and  cost  of  the  published  PRO- 
CEEDINGS to  the  annual  business 
and  necessary  permanent  records  of 
the  Association. 

Installations  of  Officers  for  1957-1959 

The  officers  for  the  1957-1959  biennium 
were  then  presented  to  the  Convention,  and 
Mr.  Clunk  turned  the  gavel  over  to  the  new 
President,  Hulen  C.  Walker. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  1957 
Convention  was  adjourned  until  the  32nd  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, date  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Acting  Secretary-General 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Otto  L.  Bettag,  M.D.,  Director 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

State  of  Illinois 


This  is  a  pleasure  I  had  not  anticipated 
prior  to  last  Monday  morning.  On  that  morn- 
ing, I  received  a  call  from  Governor  Stratton, 
informing  me  that  he  would  be  unable  to  be 
present  here  tonight  and  asking  if  I  would 
appear  in  his  behalf.  It  is  my  great  privilege 
and  pleasure,  then,  to  bring  to  you  an  official 
greeting  and  warm  welcome  from  Governor 
William  G.  Stratton. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  received  another 
call.  Senator  Dirksen — who  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  visit  with  you  tonight — would 
not  be  able  to  keep  his  appointment.  .  .  It  is 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure,  then,  to  bring 
to  you  an  official  greeting  and  warm  welcome 
from  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen. 

To  theirs,  let  me  add  my  personal  welcome 
.  .  .  and  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  from  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

It  is  a  welcome  this  fine  Association  un- 
questionably merits.  Over  the  years,  the 
A.A.W.B.  has  breathed  vibrant  life  and  rich 
meaning  into  the  words:  "workers  for  the 
blind."  In  and  through  your  Association,  you 
have  pooled  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  each  worker  in  this  field  and  made 
it  available  to  all. 

This  has  been  no  mere  "paper  organization"; 
its  service  to  the  blind,  and  to  the  workers  for 
the  blind,  has  never  been  simply  "lip  service." 
You  have  never  been  content  solely  to  compile 
and  disseminate  existing  knowledge.  Yours 
has  always  been  a  dynamic  organization,  un- 
ceasingly working  to  translate  knowledge  into 
beneficial  action.  You  do  not  simply  point 
out  the  road  to  a  better  life  to  those  you  serve. 


You  walk  with  them,  until  they  are  able  and 
eager  to  stride  forward  on  their  own.  That 
is  why  both  Governor  Stratton  and  Senator 
Dirksen  particularly  asked  that  I  express  their 
personal  regrets  at  not  being  here  tonight.  . 
and  their  hopes  that  this  31st  Convention  will  I 
prove  as  fruitful  as  the  30  which  preceded  it. 

I  have  been  glancing  through  your  program. 
If  the  array  of  illustrious  individuals  gather- 
ing here  is  any  criterion,  their  hopes  will  cer- 
tainly be  realized. 

The  temptation  to  "brag  a  little"  about  your 
host  state  of  Illinois  is  irresistible.  Your 
host  organization — the  Illinois  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  —  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  its  record.  It  is  constantly  validating, 
by  action,  the  belief  that  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  are  rich  sources  of  social  and 
economic  values.  Its  members,  individually 
and  collectively,  are  proving  that  service  in 
this  field  can  return  valuable  dividends  to  the 
entire   community. 

On  page  two  of  your  program  book,  the 
members  of  your  host  committee  and  their: 
affiliations  are  listed.  That  listing  points  up 
the  blending  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
which  seems  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, in  Illinois.  From  personal  observation 
and  experience,  I  believe  that  the  cooperation 
by  and  between  public  and  voluntary  service 
agencies  in  Illinois  is  not  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  nation. 

As  Director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  I  am  proud  of  what  our  de- 
partment is  doing  in  this  service  area.  Yet 
this  pride  is  subordinate  to  grateful  recogni- 
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tion  that  the  tremendously  greater  total  effort 
is  achieved  through  cooperative  linking  of 
public  and  voluntary  agencies. 

Our  state  government  —  as  the  common 
agent  for  the  people  of  Illinois  —  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  assure  certain  special 
services  to  its  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
residents.  It  works  to  meet  this  responsibility 
in  two  ways:  by  providing  services  wherever 
necessary;  by  inspiring  and  assisting  others  to 
provide  them  wherever  possible.  By  so  doing, 
it  works  to  perpetuate  the  democratic  principle 
that  the  welfare  of  all  citizens  should  be  an 
active  concern  of  each  citizen. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  state  government  demonstrates  its 
acceptance  of  this  responsibility.  As  I  do  so, 
I  ask  you  to  note  how  these  state  functions 
and  facilities  are  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  your  host  committee. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
represented  on  the  committee  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Cline,  State  Supervisor,  and  Homer  Nowatski, 
Chief  of  the  Division's  Services  for  the  Blind. 
Perhaps  no  other  state  facility  works  so  closely 
with  so  many  public  and  voluntary  agencies. 
This  Division  utilizes  every  possible  method 
and  means  of  providing  vocational  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped.  It  is  doing  an  ex- 
ceptional job  in  the  counseling  of  high  school 
students,  and  enlisting  all  responsive  sections 
of  commerce  and  industry  in  its  job  placement 
programs.  As  just  one  example  of  this  blend- 
ing of  public  and  voluntary  agencies,  the  Illi- 
nois Vending  Stand  Program  comes  to  mind. 
In  this  program,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Business  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind — a  not-for-profit  organization  headed 
by  highly  competent  businessmen — link  many 
other  agencies  and  businesses  in  an  important 
service  to  the  blind. 

The  state  Office  of  Public  Instruction  is 
represented  on  your  host  committee  by  Ray 
Graham,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Director 
of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Children. 
This  important  office,  through  its  program  of 
special  education  for  exceptional  children,  in- 
spires and  assists  the  development  of  special 
classes  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  and  parochial  schools 
throughout  the  state.     It  also  offers  four-year 


college  scholarships  to  all  qualified  high  school 
students  who  are  blind. 

Another  member  of  the  host  committee  is 
Garrett  W.  Keaster,  Executive  Director,  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion provides  financial  assistance  during  the 
period  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  permanent 
aid  to  those  requiring  it,  and  includes  in  its 
medical  aid  program  provisions  for  sight  res- 
toration services. 

It  is  not  with  any  idea  of  saving  the  best 
for  the  last  that  I  have  "skipped  over"  two 
names  on  the  host  committee.  , 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  doing  in  this  area  of  service.  No  small 
measure  of  credit  for  the  department's  accom- 
plishments very  deservedly  must  go  to  Ray- 
mond M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Illinois 
Industrial  Home  and  Services  for  the  Blind, 
and  Leo  J.  Flood,  Superintendent,  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School.  Yet  these 
two  gentlemen — because  they  are  gentlemen! — 
would  be  first  to  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  provide  other  important  services 
for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped. 

The  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  which 
is  a  joint  operation  with  the  University  of 
Illinois,  operates  a  130-bed  hospital  and  out- 
patient clinic  here  in  Chicago,  and  trachoma 
clinics  in  southern  Illinois.  This  facility  han- 
dles approximately  2,500  hospital  admissions 
and  90,000  clinic  visits  annually  as  it  provides 
much-needed  services  to  Illinois  citizens  in 
indigent  circumstances.  The  Infirmary  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hospital 
Accreditation,  and  its  three-year  resident  train- 
ing programs  in  otolaryngology  and  ophthal- 
mology are  helping  to  reduce  personnel  short- 
ages in  these  critical  professional  areas. 

Our  Mental  Health  Services,  ministering  to 
a  resident  patient  population  of  48,000  in  13 
state  mental  institutions — a  population  which, 
incidentally,  accounts  for  more  than  one-half 
of  the  patients  hospitalized  daily  in  all  of  the 
335  hospitals  in  Illinois  —  are  actively  con- 
cerned with  problems  arising  when  blindness 
and  mental  illness  are  encountered  simultane- 
ously. 

The  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
located  at  Jacksonville,  is  internationally 
known;  famous  both  for  its  contributions  in 
knowledge    and    in    those    who    develop    and 
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apply  it.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  Leo 
Flood,  the  school  provides  an  exceptionally 
well-rounded  program  extending  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school.  It  works  in  every 
indicated  manner  to  fully  realize  the  students' 
capacities  for  self-sufficiency  and  to  prepare 
them  for  happy,  healthy,  productive  adulthood. 

I  might  mention  here  that  the  late  and  be- 
loved Frank  Hall,  who  was  Superintendent  at 
the  school,  conceived  the  idea  for  the  Braille- 
writer  and — with  the  late  John  Curtis  and  Ed- 
ward Nolan — was  instrumental  in  opening  the 
first  public  school  Braille  class,  in  Chicago  in 
1900. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Services 
for  the  Blind,  with  its  training  center  and 
headquarters  here  in  Chicago,  provides  the  full 
variety  of  both  residential  and  non-residential 
training  classes  at  the  center,  and  home  teach- 
ing services  to  the  blind  throughout  the  state. 

Since  its  Superintendent  is  scheduled  to  fol- 
low me,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  the  serv- 
ices. Let  me  just  say  this  about  Ray  Dickin- 
son: while  he  refers  to  himself  as  "the  best 
blind  beggar  in  state  service,"  those  who  know 
him  best  consider  him  a  man  of  outstanding 
vision. 

Just  one  more  comment  about  the  State 
Welfare  Department:  we  also  operate  six 
regional  offices  throughout  the  state,  thus 
bringing  these  and  our  other  services  closer 
to  the  people.  In  addition,  our  Child  Welfare 
Services  work  closely  with  the  facilities  men- 
tioned    in     counseling     and     intake     studies. 


Through  this  teamwork,  the  Department  can 
provide  access  to  practically  every  service  re- 
quired by  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
anywhere  in  the  state. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  all  of  us  in  state 
service  recognize  and  most  heartily  salute  the 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  total  effort 
made  by  the  other  public  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies throughout  the  state. 

Since  the  mention  of  a  few  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  many  not  named,  I  would  prefer 
simply  to  express  our  gratitude — including  in 
it  an  expression  of  gratitude  from  Governor 
Stratton  and  Senator  Dirksen — to  all  who  join 
in  service  to  the  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped throughout  the  state. 

That  expression  of  gratitude  also  applies  to 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  for  through  you  and  your  Illinois  affili- 
ate there  is  made  available  to  us  in  Illinois  the 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  experience  collected 
from  workers  for  the  blind  everywhere. 

All  of  you — workers  for  the  blind,  wherever 
you  may  serve — may  be  justly  proud!  The 
services  you  render  are  not  only  in  full  keep- 
ing with  our  highest  humanitarian  concepts 
and  traditions;  they  benefit  all  by  lifting  from 
some  the  shackles  of  unnecessary  dependency. 

In  your  work,  you  are  helping  to  assure 
brighter  tomorrows  for  the  sighted  and  sight- 
less alike. 

Welcome  to  Illinois.  May  God  bless  and 
prosper  all  of  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

*Herbert  F.  Geisler,  Alderman,  34th  Ward 
Chicago,  Illinois,  City  Council 


It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  my  term  as  Alderman  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  holds  its  annual 
convention  in  our  city,  for  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  publicly  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  me  by  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


A  product  of  the  Braille  Division  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  I  early  became  in- 
debted to  one  of  your  active  members,  the  late 
John  B.  Curtis,  who  pioneered  and  became 
the  first  Superintendent  for  the  Sight-Saving 
Division  in  our  City  Schools.  This  experience 
enabled  me  at  a  tender  age  to  associate  with 
the  sighted  and  to  adapt  to  a  normal  existence 
in  the  community. 
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The  multifarious  activities  in  which  your 
members  engage  have  their  impact  on  all  seg- 
ments of  our  blind  population.  In  the  demo- 
cratic processes  of  a  convention,  a  variety  of 
views  will  arise.  The  give  and  take  of  dis- 
cussion, the  exchange  of  experiences,  will 
eventually,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  a  recommenda- 
tion that  will  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  reflect  itself  in  even  more  whole- 


some programs  for  the  rehabilitation  and  the 
development  of  the  blind. 

I  welcome  this  distinguished  group  to  our 
fair  city  and  assure  you  that  you  will  find  here 
a  friendly  atmosphere,  engendered  by  a  warm- 
hearted public  and  sympathetic  city  officials. 
I  trust  your  deliberations  will  prove  valuable 
and  your  labors  fruitful  in  affecting  further 
progress  in  the  work  for  the  blind. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

*Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  Superintendent 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  and  Services  for  the  Blind 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Mr.  Chairman,  Bishop  Hillinger,  Dr.  Bettag, 
Alderman  Geisler,  Members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and 
Friends : 

Welcome  to  our  great  City  of  Chicago.  We 
are  very  glad  to  see  you  all  here  at  last.  We 
have  waited  many  years  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  visit.  In  1946  we  prepared  our  house 
for  your  coming  and  looked  forward  with  great 
anticipation  and  joy  to  your  arrival.  But  our 
house  caught  fire  and  all  our  nice  plans  had  to 
be  canceled.  We  were  all  vastly  disappointed. 
Then,  we  had  to  wait  eleven  long  years  with 
extreme  impatience  for  another  opportunity  to 
entertain  you.  In  the  meantime,  our  home 
has  been  much  improved  and  made  more  beau- 
tiful. We  welcome  you  all  with  open  arms. 
We  wish  we  could  embrace  each  of  your  per- 
sonally, but  even  conventions  have  conventions. 
Yet,  I  trust  there  will  be  demonstrations 
enough.  We  want  you  to  enjoy  yourselves 
and  see  our  great  City  of  Chicago. 

We  hope  you  will  not  be  like  the  farmer 
who  came  to  the  city  to  see  the  sights.  When 
registering  at  the  hotel  he  inquired  about  the 
time  for  the  meals.  He  was  informed  that 
breakfast  was  served  from  7  to  11,  lunch  from 
12  to  3,  and  dinner  from  5  to  8.  He  looked 
puzzled,  so  the  clerk  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  "When  am  I  going  to  have  time  to 
see  the  sights?"  he  asked.  Or  the  Scotch 
physician  who  moved  to  a  new  town.  Since 
he  was  a  golf  enthusiast  he  was  invited  to 
join  the  local  atheltics  club.  He  was  told 
privately  by  a  new  friend  that  if  he  had  his 


named  inscribed  on  each  of  his  golf  balls  they 
could  be  returned  to  him  if  lost.  When  asked 
how  he  wanted  them  marked  he  replied:: 
"Alexander  McTavish,  M.D.,  and,"  he  hesi- 
tated, "could  you  squeeze  in  hours  10  to  3?" 

In  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  your  host  organization, 
and  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago  and 
Illinois,  I  should  like  to  say  that  now  that 
you  are  here,  we  hope  you  will  stay  awhile 
and,  not  only  participate  in  the  important 
affairs  of  this  convention,  but  also  have  time 
to  see  Chicago,  the  great  railroad  and  air 
traffic  center  of  the  world,  the  home  of  meat- 
packing, iron,  steel  and  cement.  Chicago's 
213  square  miles  and  4,000,000  people  hold 
many  interesting  sights  and  features:  the 
world's  largest  underground  parking  garage; 
our  two  great  airports;  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  building,  42  stories  high,  with  its 
beautiful  top  view  of  the  city;  the  Wrigley 
Building;  the  Tribune  Tower;  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry;  our  great  system  of  non- 
duplicating  libraries;  Chicago's  six  universities 
and  the  Art  Institute;  the  Congress  super- 
highway, yet  unfinished;  the  Shedd  Aquarium; 
the  Adler  Planetarium  —  to  name  but  a  few. 
And,  by  all  means  see  the  Navy  Pier  with  its 
huge  dock,  play  facilities  and  University  of 
Illinois.  Until  July  14,  you  can  enjoy  the 
Chicagoland  Commercial  Fair  on  the  Pier,  in- 
cluding demonstrations  of  all  kinds,  not  omit- 
ting the  employment  of  handicapped  persons. 

We  wish  you  to  visit,  too,  Chicago's  work 
for  the  blind:  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
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Blind,  with  its  new  building  and  industrial 
workshop;  the  Industrial  Home  and  Services 
for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  with  its  rehabilitation  training  pro- 
gram; the  Chicago  Public  Library,  Frederick 
Hild  Branch,  with  its  Braille  and  Talking 
Books;  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Services  to  the  Blind  Section;  the  vending 
stand  program  of  Business  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.;  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind;  and  others. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  convention  com- 
mercial, I  might  say  that  in  Section  "D"  to- 
morrow evening,  there  will  be  a  panel  on 
Chicago's  volunteer  services  available  to  blind 
people.  Speaking  of  volunteers,  there  was  a 
professor  in  a  western  university  who  taught 
mathematics  and  statistics.  One  day  he  was 
standing  dressed  in  a  bathing  suit  at  the  edge 
of  a  swimming  pool  on  the  university  campus 
when  a  beautiful  coed  accidently  dropped  her 
camera  into  the  deep  end  of  the  pool.  She 
called  to  the  elderly  professor  for  help.  He 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  dive  down  after  the 
camera  but  first  wanted  to  know  why  she 
happened  to  choose  him  when  there  were  so 
many  young  men  within  easy  reach  to  do  the 
job.  She  answered:  "Professor,  you  have  ap- 
parently forgotten  me,  but  I  am  in  your  large 
statistics  class.  I  have  found  that  you  can  go 
down  deeper,  stay  down  longer,  and  come  up 
drier  than  anyone  I  know." 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  is  an  infant  organization,  having  been 
brought  into  being  only  a  few  years  ago,  com- 
posed of  professional  and  volunteer  workers, 
and  interested  persons.  We  were  materially 
assisted  in  entertaining  this  convention,  not 
only  by  the  hard  work  and  zeal  of  our  own 
members,  but  also  by  the  agencies  of  the 
blind,  Lions  Clubs,  Scout  groups,  and  other 
community  services.  If  you  have  a  good  time, 
that  is  our  purpose. 

Down  in  Virginia  I  understand  they  have 
good  times,  too.  Not  long  ago  Attorney  Jake 
Jacobson  was  defending  in  court  one  of  those 
who  apparently  had  too  good  a  time.  The 
Prosecutor  was  examining  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  him.  After  he  had  been  on  the  stand 
for  some  time  he  turned  to  the  judge  and  said 
in  confusion:  "Your  honor,  I  just  don't  know 
what  to  do."  "Why  "  asked  the  judge.  "I 
swore  to  tell  the  truth,"  the  witness  replied, 


"but  every  time  I  try  to  do  it  that  lawyer 
Jacobson  objects."  The  other  day  I  under- 
stand one  of  Joe  Clunk's  office  help  came  up 
to  him  and  said  nervously:  "Please  sir,  I  think 
you're  wanted  on  the  phone."  "You  think?" 
Joe  snapped,  "what's  the  good  of  thinking  " 
"Well  sir,"  the  employee  said  meekly,  "the 
voice  at  the  other  end  said  'Hello,  is  that  you, 
you  old  idiot'?" 

But  seriously  speaking,  we  have  a  kind 
of  polyglot  picture  here  in  Illinois.  We  have 
the  industrialist,  the  gold  coaster,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  woman,  too;  the  public  em- 
ployee, the  factory  worker,  the  welfare  worker, 
the  teacher,  the  worker  for  the  blind;  and 
blind  people  themselves  sprinkled  throughout 
all  of  these.  There's  the  farmer,  the  city  man, 
the  North  and  the  South,  too,  along  with  the 
Middle  West.  There  are  white  men  and 
Negroes,  those  who  speak  English  and  those 
who  don't.  There  are  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  maybe  a  few  Socialists,  and  a  lot  of 
people  who  just  like  to  change  their  minds 
every  once  in  awhile.  We  don't  think  alike 
and  we  don't  feel  alike,  and  we  like  to  say 
what  we  think  and  what  we  feel,  and  some- 
times use  choice  words  in  doing  it. 

We  don't  have  any  neat  pattern  of  services 
where  somebody  does  everything  for  one 
group.  We  have  voluntary  and  public  services 
for  the  blind.  We  have  three  state  agencies 
doing  something  for  the  blind,  and  others  who 
help  people  who  need  services  of  which  the 
blind  can  take  advantage.  But  along  with  all 
of  this  we  have  a  certain  kind  of  idealism 
here.  We  believe  in  Abe  Lincoln,  Jane  Addams 
and  Alfred  Allen,  and  we've  got  a  common 
spirit  of  service  that  hates  red  tape  and  all 
artificial  barriers.  We  work  together  with 
everybody  who  will  serve  a  blind  person  or 
any  person  who  needs  a  lift  till  he  gets  on 
his  feet.  We  take  our  hair  down  and  help 
one  another  comb  out  the  kinks. 

The  Department  of  Welfare,  the  Division 
of  Rehabilitation,  the  Lighthouse,  the  Hadley 
School,  the  Public  Schools,  the  Braille  and 
Sight  Saving  School,  the  volunteer  services  and 
the  rest,  may  not  be  related  by  law  or  mar- 
riage; they  are  related  by  blood.  They  have 
a  common  goal,  that  common  goal  being  to 
assist  all  human  beings  who  are  visually  handi- 
capped, or  who  may  have  other  difficulties 
also,   to   attain   as   good  physical,   mental   and 
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social  health  as  is  possible  and  to  make  their 
contribution  to  our  scheme  of  things  of  which 
they  are  capable,  to  receive  deserved  recogni- 
tion and  economic  compensation,  and  to  find 
that  zest  and  happiness  that  complete  living 
should  have.  Our  motive  force  is  the  natural 
desire  of  human  beings,  properly  trained,  and 
who  know  what  they  want  to  accomplish,  to 
work  together  to  achieve  their  ends  without 
reference  to  theoretical  barriers  or  temporary 
limitations.      Included    in    this,    too,    are    the 


Illinois  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  the  Par- 
ents of  the  Blind,  representing  blind  people. 
We  are  all  striving  together.  The  blind  people 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  what  they 
have,  and  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  situation  either,  but  we  all  know  what  we 
have  to  do  and  we  are  trying  to  do  it  together. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  Chicago 
and  the  Illinois  to  which  we  welcome  you. 
Have  a  good  time  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  thinking. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Mr.  Morton,  Bishop  Hellinger,  Dr.  Bettag, 
Alderman  Geisler,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

I  feel  that  a  great  honor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  me  to  present  to  our  hosts  the  member- 
ship of  our  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and,  on  behalf  of  our  Associa- 
tion, to  accept  the  warm  expressions  of  hos- 
pitality extended  to  us  for  this  week  of  our 
convention. 

To  the  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  may  I 
say  that  I  know  of  no  place — not  even  Ken- 
tucky— more  hospitable  than  Chicago,  nor  a 
city  that  has  more  to  oflfer  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, culture,  scientific  or  intellertual  in- 
terest, or  business  opportunity,  or  what  you 
will.  You  name  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  our 
hosts  can  find  what  you  want  in  no  time  at 
all.  Chicago  is  the  crossroads  of  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  of  our  whole  Continent, 
and  while  only  the  pigs  and  cows  still  have 
assurance  of  a  ride  straight  through  the  city 
without  changing  trains  or  other  conveyance 
(if  they  can  by-pass  the  stockyards),  I  feel 
sure  that  this  is  on  purpose,  so  we  humans 
can  have  a  chance  to  stop  oflF  and  see  what 
Chicago  is  all  about.  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  find  out  what  Chicago  IS  all 
about  while  you  are  here. 


To  our  hosts,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we 
have  been  a  long  time  coming  to  visit  you. 
We  welcome  the  chance  to  be  with  you  here, 
and  our  only  sorrow  is  that  our  good  friend, 
and  one-time  Chicagoan,  Mr.  Alfred  Allen, 
who  for  eighteen  years  served  hard  and  faith- 
fully as  Secretary-General  of  the  Association, 
could  not  ""come  home"  with  us  this  week. 
He  is  sorely  missed  in  all  ways. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation is  to  tell  you  a  story  I  have  taken  from 
Bob  Beath  of  Canada.  It  seems  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  acumen  and  terseness  was  be- 
ing honored  at  a  dinner  for  his  accomplish- 
ments. Following  the  speeches  of  honor,  he 
rose  to  make  his  acknowledgments,  which  ran 
as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  just  two 
speeches  which  I  make  on  occasions  like  this, 
a  short  one  and  a  long  one.  Now  my  short 
one  is  this:  'Thank  you.'  I  feel  so  highly 
honored  this  evening,  however,  that  I  must 
extend  my  remarks  at  length,  so  I  will  now 
present  my  long  speech:  "Thank  you  very 
much'." 

To  our  hosts,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us  here, 
I  say,  ""Thank  you  very  much." 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

"Smoke  Screens  in  Work  for  the  Blind" 

*Joseph  F.  Clunk,  President 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  President 
of  the  A.A.W.B.  is  that  of  reviewing  faaors 
which  influence  the  development  of  services 
of  blind  persons,  and  this  is  especially  true  if 
they  are  elements  which  adversely  affect  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons  and  which  prevent 
the  achievement  of  objectives  to  which  we  are 
all  dedicated. 

In  every  conference  and  on  every  consultant 
assignment  in  which  I  have  participated  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  certain  philosophies  dominate  our  work 
and  are  responsible  for  the  inadequate  develop- 
ment of  services  for  the  blind  in  this  first 
century  of  work  for  the  adult  blind  in  the 
United  States. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  we  are  all  crafts- 
men, building  organizations  and  services  for 
people  who  are  very  much  in  need,  and  we 
must  realize  that  an  ordinary  workman  will 
never  become  a  skilled  craftsman  if  he  never 
evaluates  his  results  or  if  he  resents  criticism 
or  comparisons.  Because  the  sighted  public 
knows  nothing  about  the  possibilities  for 
normal  living  after  blindness,  and  this  public 
has  no  standard  of  achievement  with  which  to 
measure  our  results,  we  are  impoverished  by 
the  lack  of  criticism  and  we  seek  praise  and 
adulation  for  small  achievements.  As  a  result 
of  this  insulation,  many  of  us  resent  any  evalu- 
ation that  is  not  complimentary.  When  an 
individual  receives  only  praise  and  so-called 
compatible  agreement  from  everyone,  it  is  an 
easy  maiter  to  become  warped  and  distorted 
in  perspective,  and  this  applies  to  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  activities.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  very  early  in  life  that  resentment 
to  criticism  on  my  part  is  positive  proof  that 
criticism  is  needed. 

Although  many  new  staflF  members  are  of 
the  opinion  that  rehabilitation  services  for 
the   adult   blind    in   this   country   began   with 


the  enactment  of  the  Bardon-La  Follette 
Amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Law  in 
1943,  and  they  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  profession  is  only  fourteen  years  old,  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  our  new  associates  that 
at  least  one  workshop  for  the  blind  began  its 
services  in  1874  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  were  other 
workshops  for  serving  blind  persons  before 
that  time.  Even  on  this  basis,  rehabilitation 
services  for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
is  83  years  old. 

There  is  enough  statistical  information  avail- 
able at  this  time  for  us  to  know  that  we  have 
a  blind  population  in  the  United  States  of 
approximately .  350,000  persons.  We  believe 
that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  this  group  are 
employable  and  we  are  not  achieving  adequacy 
in  our  combined  eflforts  unless  90,000  blind 
persons  are  at  work.  We  also  know  that  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  our  blind  caseload  die 
each  year  and  an  equal  number  of  sighted 
people  become  blind  and  join  our  ranks.  Thus 
we  have  the  national  problem  of  building  em- 
ployment for  90,000  persons  and  of  replacing 
9,000  to  10,000  each  year,  or  of  finding  jobs 
for  10,000  blind  persons  per  year.  We  are 
not  reducing  the  backlog  at  the  present  time 
unless  we  rehabilitate  more  than  10,000  blind 
persons  per  year  without  failures  of  any  of 
these  individuals  in  their  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  side  of  our 
services,  we  have  an  equal  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility to  rehabilitate  the  remaining  75 
per  cent  of  our  blind  group  by  enabling  each 
of  these  persons  to  live  his  or  her  normal  life 
on  the  same  basis  as  though  sight  were  not 
lost.  Thus,  rehabilitation  of  an  aged  blind 
person  requires  the  education  of  the  family, 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  community  to  ac- 
cept that  aged  person  and  to  continue  to  treat 
that  person  as  well  and  with  the  same  con- 
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sideration  as  though  that  person  were  sighted. 
Tonight  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  elements  in  our  philosophy  that 
interfere  with  the  rehabilitation  facet  of  our 
activities,  and  I  believe  these  philosophies  are 
accepted  by  many  of  us  without  realizing  the 
paralyzing  influence  they  exert  upon  us. 

1.  What  Can  Blind  Persons  Do.> 

How  many  of  you  ask  this  question  each 
day,  or  it  is  asked  of  you  by  your  public  or  a 
member  of  your  organization?  Into  what 
channels  of  thought  and  action  does  this  ques- 
tion lead  you.-*  Far  too  many  of  us  try  to 
answer  this  question  in  a  specific  manner,  and 
in  doing  this  we  automatically  limit  our 
thoughts  and  the  results  to  our  blind  friends. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  an  adoles- 
cent one.  Would  you  think  your  adult  friend 
was  actually  a  juvenile  if  that  friend  asked 
you  such  comparable  questions  as:  What  can 
a  woman  weighing  106  pounds  do.'  What 
can  a  woman  58  years  old  do?  What  can  a 
man  6'-10"  tall  do?  What  can  a  25-year-old 
man  do? 

We  have  not  encouraged  Society  to  catalog 
the  activities  of  other  people  in  this  fashion, 
and  to  ask  questions  of  this  sort.  To  ask 
about  the  employment  possibilities  of  people 
by  gearing  the  question  to  a  specific  common 
physical  condition  is  considered  to  be  some- 
what silly  and  perhaps  even  feeble-minded,  yet 
we  have  permitted  ourselves  and  the  public 
to  approach  our  segment  of  society  in  this 
adolescent,  juvenile,  unthinking  manner. 

A  casual  investigation  of  occupations  soon 
discloses  the  fact  that  every  occupation  has 
within  it  a  sufficient  number  of  important 
functions  which  can  be  performed  without  the 
use  of  physical  sight.  An  individual  qualified 
to  work  in  that  occupation  can  have  a  full 
career  within  his  normal  field.  In  other 
words,  we  should  eliminate  this  adolescent 
question  "What  can  blind  people  do?"  from 
our  language,  and  we  must  replace  it  with  a 
question  which  leads  to  the  analysis  of  the 
funrtions  within  the  business  or  occupation 
which  require  physical  sight  and  those  which 
do  not  require  physical  sight.  We  then  fol- 
low with  another  analysis  of  the  qualifications 
of  this  person  that  will  enable  the  individual 
to  perform  the  funrtions  which  do  not  require 
sight. 


When  this  analysis  of  occupation  and  indi- 
vidual is  completed,  we  find  that  the  blind 
person  can  continue  in  his  normal  occupation 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  when  sighted. 
This  person  may  not  perform  the  same  duties 
in  every  detail  as  before  sight  was  lost,  but 
that  person  can  perform  the  same  number 
of  duties  and  perhaps  be  even  more  efl&cient 
in  his  achievement.  By  eliminating  this  ques- 
tion from  our  philosophy,  we  will  make  the 
horizons  of  limitation  for  blind  persons  as 
distant  as  is  the  horizon  for  that  same  person 
when  sighted. 

2.  100  Per  Cent  Blind  Labor 

When  we  have  matched  the  individual's 
ability  with  the  physical  demands  of  the  vari- 
ous functions,  we  usually  find  there  is  ample 
room  in  that  occupation  to  give  the  individual 
a  full-time  career  and  enable  that  person  to 
earn  as  large  an  income  as  though  sight  had 
not  been  lost.  There  are  some  workers  who 
will  argue  that  100  per  cent  of  the  processes 
or  functions  in  the  occupation  should  be  per- 
formed by  the  blind  worker.  Is  this  standard 
required  of  any  other  segment  of  Society? 
Isn't  our  entire  civilization  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  teamwork  and  cooperation  with  other 
people?  Why  should  we  require  a  different 
standard  for  blind  persons?  There  is  no  legis- 
lation and  there  is  no  social  rule  that  requires 
red-headed  persons  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  an  occupation  and  we  have 
no  right  to  require  that  blind  persons  should 
do  so.  Furthermore,  we  have  no  right  to  lead 
blind  persons  into  a  point  of  view  that  dis- 
courages 95  per  cent  of  this  group  and  makes 
them  believe  that  normal  living  is  now  im- 
possible for  them. 

In  addition  to  the  frustration  that  we  build 
in  the  mind  of  the  blind  person  because  of  this 
attitude,  we  find  administrators  of  workshops 
refusing  to  develop  any  activity  in  which  100 
per  cent  blind  labor  cannot  be  used.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  one  element  of  philosophy 
that  is  more  restrictive  than  this  one.  If 
Society  applied  the  same  philosophy  to  all  its 
members,  we  would  have  one  occupation  re- 
stricted to  redheads,  another  one  to  people 
5'- 10"  tall,  and  there  would  be  a  special  occu- 
pation reserved  to  bald-headed  people  into 
which  everyone  who  lost  their  hair  would  be 
forced   because   of  their   baldness.     Every  ac- 
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tivity  requires  teamwork  on  the  part  of  many 
persons,  and  we  must  forget  a  philosophy  that 
imposes  a  paralyzing,  unfair  restriction  upon 
the  aaivities  of  blind  persons.  Let's  be 
normal. 

3.  We  Are  a  Non-Profit  Corporation 

Every  agenq^  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  is  classi- 
fied as  a  non-profit,  charitable  organization. 
Whenever  a  discussion  takes  place  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  sheltered  workshop  and 
an  analysis  is  made  of  the  financial  strurture 
of  that  workshop,  our  administrators  in- 
stinctively, automatically  and  universally  bring 
this  element  into  the  discussion:  We  are  a 
non-profit  agency  and  we  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  profit. 

Is  this  true  or  false?  The  legal  definition 
of  a  non-profit  corporation  is  as  follows:  "A 
non-profit,  charitable  corporation  or  agency 
is  one  in  which  no  dividends  or  profits  inure 
to  these  directors  or  are  distributed  to  stock- 
holders or  shareholders."  There  is  nothing 
in  this  definition  that  prohibits  the  special 
workshops  for  the  blind  or  for  any  of  the 
handicapped  to  make  a  profit  and  to  use  those 
profits  in  services  to  the  blind  or  handicapped 
persons.  These  profits  can  be  used  for  addi- 
tional equipment,  buildings,  development  of 
new  items  or  for  social  services,  prevention  of 
blindness,  vacations  for  the  blind,  boarding 
home  subsidies  or  any  other  service  to  the 
blind  persons  in  the  area.  We  find  admin- 
istrators almost  deliberately  burying  their 
heads  in  the  sand  like  an  ostrich  and  hiding 
behind  this  philosophical  smoke  screen  in  an 
effort  to  justify  their  own  lack  of  business 
ability  or  their  indifference  to  results,  and  in 
order  to  charge  their  subsidies  to  the  incom- 
petency or  inefficiency  of  blind  persons:  ""We 
are  a  non-profit  agency  and  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  make  a  profit."  The  results  of  this 
point  of  view  are :  ( 1 )  All  the  funds  the 
community  can  contribute  are  spent  in  sub- 
sidy to  a  few  people;  (2)  Services  are  unavail- 
able to  blind  persons  who  are  not  employed 
in  the  shop;  and  (3)  The  community  is  edu- 
cated to  believe  in  the  inefficiency  and  the  in- 
competency of  blind  workers.  Isn't  it  about 
time  that  we  looked  at  the  facts  of  life  and 
that  we  remove  this  smoke  screen  from  our 
inefficient    or    indifferent    administrators;    that 


we  give  blind  persons  the  consideration  for 
which  the  community  contributes  its  funds  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled?  It  is  decidedly 
impractical  to  try  to  operate  a  business  so 
that  it  will  exactly  pay  its  expenses  without 
either  a  profit  or  a  loss.  Some  agencies  with 
a  break-even  objective  distribute  profits  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  by  making  unnecessary 
expenditures  for  equipment  or  materials  that 
are  luxury  items.  Most  workshops  with  the 
break-even  objective  lose  money  and  have  to 
make  demands  on  other  resources  of  the 
agency  or  the  community.  Confidence  in  the 
ability  of  blind  persons  is  established  in  the 
minds  of  business  people  when  they  know 
that  the  special  workshop  makes  a  true  profit 
and,  conversely,  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
blind  persons  is  sacrificed  when  the  community 
is  asked  to  heavily  subsidize  the  activity.  Let's 
encourage  our  communities  to  contribute  to 
service  activities  and  to  require  our  workshops 
to  make  a  profit. 

4.  Never  Done  Before 

This  statement  of  philosophy  expressed  as 
a  judgment  or  opinion,  and  as  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  traditional  status  quo,  is  another 
smoke  screen  behind  which  some  administra- 
tors hide  very  easily.  We  seem  to  think  that 
this  is  the  final  and  complete  answer  to  any 
suggestion  about  doing  something  different  in 
a  workshop,  or  in  a  special  program,  or  for 
an  individual.  Very  often  this  expression  is 
used  by  an  administrator  to  defend  a  local 
situation  and  without  regard  to  activities  else- 
where. Perhaps  it  hasn't  been  done  before 
in  a  certain  community,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  has  not  been  done  before  in  some 
other  community.  Furthermore,  because  a  cer- 
tain activity  has  not  been  applied  to  work 
for  the  blind  anywhere  in  the  world  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  should  have  a  closed 
mind  to  the  possibilities  of  a  new  activity. 
If  Society  in  general  applied  this  philosophy 
we  would  still  be  living  in  caves  in  a  Stone 
Age.  We  have  been  living  on  precedent  long 
enough,  and  isn't  it  about  time  that  we  es- 
tablished precedent  for  our  successors?  Again 
we  are  forgetting  that  blind  persons  are  simply 
sighted  people  who  quit  using  their  eyes  and 
we  cannot  establish  a  special  basis  for  service 
to  them  that  is  different  from  the  general 
community. 
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5.  How  Can  We  Sell  the  Commodity? 

All  to  frequently  this  question  is  raised  by 
the  administrator  or  manager  of  an  agency  for 
the  blind  and  ofifered  as  a  complete  reason 
for  not  introducing  a  new  product  into  the 
workshops.  On  one  occasion  an  administrator 
was  lamenting  the  lack  of  sale  for  a  time- 
honored  woven  rug.  He  commented  that  his 
weavers  produced  four  or  five  rugs  per  day 
and  that  he  paid  his  weavers  an  average  of 
one  dollar  per  rug  for  their  labor.  This  made 
the  selling  price  a  little  higher  than  the  rugs 
of  sighted  competitors.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  use  automatic  looms  with  which  the 
weaver  could  make  fifty  rugs  a  day,  and  the 
labor  cost  per  rug  would  be  one-tenth  as  much. 
The  administrator  replied  by  asking  this  ques- 
tion: "How  can  I  sell  fifty  rugs  a  day?"  At 
this  point  I  had  to  ask  the  question:  "If  you 
want  to  change  the  subject  from  that  of  dis- 
cussing production  to  that  of  discussing  your 
business  ability,  then  I  am  agreeable.  The 
two  problems  are  completely  separate." 

In  a  discussion  with  public  and  private 
agency  administrators  that  was  called  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  expansion  of  the 
workshop,  the  administrator  opposed  every 
suggestion  with  this  question:  "Who  is  going 
to  sell  the  articles?" 

It  is  time  that  we  adopt  the  same  methods 
as  successful  commercial  business  and  use  the 
same  type  of  sales  organizations.  Wholesalers 
and  distributors  can  sell  our  textile  items  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  our  competitors. 
An  agency  for  the  blind  has  no  more  business 
asking  one  sales  representative  to  dispose  of 
diversified  production  than  a  commercial  com- 
pany which  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  differ- 
ent types  of  salesmen  for  its  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, farm  machinery  and  storm  win- 
dows.    Let's  copy  our  successful  neighbors. 

6.  No  Money 

This  is  a  nice  complete  answer  to  paralysis 
and  maintenance  of  the  current  ineffective  con- 
dition. Why  don't  we  have  enough  money  to 
build  the  necessary  services?  When  this  ex- 
cuse is  used  for  maintaining  the  current  situa- 
tion, we  find  that  the  administrator  is  inform- 
ing the  community  that  the  agency  is  pro- 
viding sufficient  service  and  does  not  need 
any    more    financial    support.      We    also   find 


that  the  administrator  is  gearing  the  program 
to  the  established  current  income  and  is  quite 
content  with  his  peaceful  surroundings.  None 
of  our  agencies  are  receiving  enough  money 
to  provide  a  complete  variety  of  adequate 
services  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  and, 
unfortunately,  very  few  agencies  are  planning 
services  in  relationship  to  the  potential  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  in  their  area. 

Any  administrator  that  plans  services  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  community,  and 
advertises  the  need  for  funds  to  meet  these 
requirements,  will  find  that  the  community 
responds  reasonably  well.  Again,  the  admin- 
istrators must  work  to  eliminate  subsidies  in 
the  industrial  departments,  and  the  funds  now 
expended  on  these  departments  will  enable 
the  agency  to  develop  toward  the  point  of 
adequacy    in   that    community. 

We  can't  blame  the  public  for  non-support 
of  our  service  programs  when  we  always  boast 
about  the  wonderful,  the  complete,  and  the 
marvelous  job  that  we  are  doing.  If  we  are 
doing  a  perfect  job  and  we  advertise  only  our 
accomplishments,  we  can't  blame  the  taxpayer 
or  the  contributor  for  assuming  that  we  have 
enough.  We  should  constantly  be  putting  the 
spotlight  on  the  unmet  service  needs  in  our 
community,  and  let  the  public  use  our  achieve- 
ment as  a  justification  for  their  continued  con- 
fidence and  increasing  support. 

7.  Against  the  Law 

This  is  another  blanket  excuse  for  non- 
performance and  no  planning.  The  only  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  working  within  so-called 
legal  limitations  or  authorizations  are  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  agencies.  Most  of  the  laws 
creating  these  agencies  are  sufficiently  broad 
in  their  language  and  authorization  to  permit 
the  rendering  of  any  service  required  by  blind 
persons  in  their  areas.  We  find  that  admin- 
istrators of  public  agencies  interpret  the  laws 
in  accordance  with  their  own  limited  concepts 
of  the  needs  of  blind  persons,  or  they  interpret 
the  law  so  as  to  reduce  the  concentration  of 
responsibility  and  place  the  responsibility  for 
inadequate  results  on  someone  else. 

Most  state  and  Federal  laws  authorize  the 
promulgation  of  policies  and  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  the  departments,  and 
here  again  administrators  promote  restrictive 
regulations  and  policies  which  assume  the  same 
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effectiveness  as  the  basic  law  and  therefore 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  non-development  of 
services. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  public  agencies 
have  appropriations  that  are  adequate  to  pro- 
vide all  the  services  intended  by  the  original 
law  and  by  the  persons  who  brought  about 
the  enactment  of  these  laws.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  these  public  adminis- 
trators establish  policies  and  regulations  re- 
stricting the  services  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available.  Here  again  we  have  a  pro- 
gram geared  to  an  arbitrary  budget  rather  than 
to  the  intent,  the  purpose,  or  the  authorization 
of  the  law. 

In  the  case  of  private  agencies,  adminis- 
trators will  hide  behind  the  terms  of  their 
charter  or  the  by-laws  established  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Again  we  have  a  smoke  screen 
that  is  arbitrarily  established  to  prevent  a  con- 
centration of  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 
The  charter  of  a  private  agency  can  always 
be  amended  by  the  same  courts  that  granted 
the  charter  in  the  first  instance.  The  by-laws 
established  by  the  board  of  directors  can  be 
changed  at  any  regular  or  special  board  of 
directors  meeting  or  membership  meeting  of 
the  agency. 

This  bit  of  philosophy  is  as  fallacious  and 
as  hollow  as  any  ghost  that  you  can  create. 
Fundamentally,  laws  are  intended  to  reflect  the 
customs  and  practices  of  Society  and  to  main- 
tain constructive  cooperation  between  people. 
They  are  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  rights  of  people.  Any  adminis- 
trator that  uses  this  excuse  for  non-achievement 
is  violating  the  basic  principles  for  which  laws 
are  established. 

8.  No  Blind  Workers 

This  excuse  for  non-performance  cannot 
exist  in  reality  until  the  agency  can  honestly 
report  at  least  25  per  cent  of  its  potential  case 
load  of  blind  persons  as  being  gainfully  and 
adequately  employed  and  that  each  newly 
blinded  worker  is  placed  immediately  upon 
contact  with  the  agency.  This  achievement 
in  each  of  our  communities  would  meet  the 
objective  already  discussed,  that  is,  approxi- 
mately 90,000  blind  persons  at  work  in  our 
land  and  at  least  10,000  more  blind  persons 
starting  their  new  careers  each  year;  and,  of 
course,  no  failures. 


When  an  administrator  or  placement  agent 
contends  that  there  are  no  blind  workers  in 
his  area,  he  is  simply  admitting  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  blind  group  in  the  area 
and /or  his  inability  to  find  them  or  his  in- 
difference to  finding  them. 

9.  Our  City  is  Different 

How  often  have  we  tried  to  excuse  our  lack 
of  achievement  in  one  community  or  part  of 
the  country  with  this  statement:  "Blind  per- 
sons may  be  able  to  work  in  the  production 
plants  of  Ohio,  but  the  production  plants  of 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Illinois  or  California  are 
different  and  they  will  not  employ  blind  per- 
sons." Again,  "Blind  persons  may  be  able  to 
work  on  the  farms  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
but  the  farms  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  or 
the  Dakotas  are  different,  and  blind  persons 
cannot  function  on  them." 

What  makes  one  community  different  from 
another  community?  Very  frequently  we  say 
that  the  people  are  different.  If  there  was  so 
much  difference  between  persons  in  one  part 
of  the  country  than  in  another,  then  how  is  a 
doctor  able  to  study  medicine  and  surgery  on 
the  east  coast  and  practice  his  profession  on 
the  west  coast?  Does  he  have  a  different  book 
on   anatomy? 

Is  there  any  community  in  our  land  where 
all  the  residents  are  descendants  of  original 
settlers  from  the  Stone  Age  period  and  from 
which  and  to  which  no  outsiders  have  mi- 
grated? This  excuse  for  non-achievement  again 
highlights  the  lack  of  intent  or  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  administrators  to  provide  services. 

10.  No  Space  in  Building 

Of  course  this  nice  excuse  is  given  when  a 
suggestion  is  made  to  expand  a  workshop 
facility,  a  recreation  therapy  or  any  service  re- 
quiring additional  space.  It  seems  to  be  a 
rather  complete  excuse — but  is  it? 

When  general  industry  or  commercial  busi- 
ness finds  it  necessary  to  expand  a  department 
or  an  entire  division,  and  there  is  inadequate 
space  in  its  headquarters  building,  that  or- 
ganization proceeds  to  rent  space  elsewhere. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  follow 
the  same  example?  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  our  laws  or  procedures  that  prohibits  the 
renting  of  space.  Very  frequently  it  is  less 
expensive  to  rent  space  than  it  is  to  own  the 
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building.  Let's  eliminate  this  smoke  screen 
and  this  blanket  excuse  for  non-development, 
and  let's  not  permit  anyone  to  use  it. 

11.  We  Have  Always  Done  It  This 
Way 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  prob- 
able condition  of  business,  of  industry,  and  of 
Society  that  would  exist  if  this  philosophy 
were  applied?  We  would  still  be  living  in 
caves,  the  wheel  would  never  have  been  in- 
vented, and  everything  that  we  enjoy  would 
be  non-existent.  The  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship in  a  family,  in  a  community,  or  in  a  busi- 
ness requires  constant  evaluation  of  established 
procedures,  constant  investigation  of  new  pos- 
sibilities, and  constant  readiness  to  make 
changes  that  will  improve  the  situation. 
Workers  for  the  blind  expressing  this  philos- 
ophy have  been  making  the  same  articles  in 
their  shops  for  fifty  years.  They  are  condua- 
ing  recreation,  social  casework  and  other  serv- 
ices in  the  same  non-constructive  manner  as 
was  done  fifty  years  ago.  The  only  difference 
between  agencies  with  this  philosophy  and  a 
funeral  home  is  the  absence  of  the  wreath  on 
the  door.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  rigor  mortis  of  the  chief  occu- 
pant. 

12.  The  Caliber  of  Our  Blind 
Workers  Is  too  Low 

This  beautiful,  complete  answer  to  the  lack 
of  progress  is  used  by  too  many  of  us.  When 
we  make  this  statement  we  confess  without 
qualification  that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
people  and  that  we  are  seeing  only  the  physical 
blindness  of  our  clients  and  not  the  abilities 
that  the  Lord  gave  them.  When  I  hear  this 
excuse  for  closing  the  doors  to  new  develop- 
ment, I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  the  admin- 
istrative staff  is  really  confessing  their  own 
shortcomings  in  ability.  Is  the  caliber  of 
blind  persons'  ability  too  low  or  is  the  caliber 
of  our  leadership  too  small?  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  ability  levels  of  individuals 
on  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast,  the  north  or 
south  borders,  or  anywhere  in  between.  We 
are  average  people  on  this  continent,  and  fast 
communication  and  travel  has  thoroughly 
mixed  our  population  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  an  individual's 
ability  with  a  particular  locality. 


13.  There  Are  No  Large  Industries 
In  Our  City 

This  excuse  for  non-development  is  prob- 
ably related  to  the  philosophy  of  having  shel- 
tered shops  do  contract  work  rather  than 
original  produaion,  or  is  used  as  an  excuse 
for  not  placing  blind  persons  on  competitive 
jobs  in  a  sighted  industry.  Have  you  ever 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  size  of  industries 
with  the  Manufacturer's  Association  in  your 
community?  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  industries  in  our 
largest  cities  employ  less  than  100  people  and 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  these  employ 
less  than  50  people  in  each  plant?  Most  of 
us  have  found  that  the  large  industries  are 
not  proportionately  cooperative  in  buying  our 
goods,  in  giving  us  contract  work,  or  in  the 
employment  of  blind  persons.  This  smoke 
screen  is  as  shallow  and  as  invalid  as  the  ad- 
ministrator that  uses  it.  Small  industries  are 
our  best  customers  for  any  cooperation  that 
we  desire  within  the  community.  Let's  throw 
this  excuse  into  the  ash  can  where  it  belongs. 

14.  Blind  Persons  Cannot  Operate 
Power  Machines 

When  this  excuse  is  given  for  non-develop- 
ment of  our  shops  or  for  the  rejeaion  of  a 
placement  program  in  production  industry, 
it  should  produce  a  very  important  question 
in  our  minds,  such  as:  "Why  don't  agencies 
for  the  blind  employ  leaders  who  have  ana- 
lytical ability  and  at  least  a  little  confidence 
in  the  skills  of  blind  persons?"  Sometimes 
this  excuse  is  given  to  justify  either  the  ad- 
ministrator or  board  of  directors  in  refusing 
to  invest  contributed  funds  in  equipment. 
Somewhere  some  of  us  have  developed  the 
philosophy  that  a  job  should  be  created  for 
a  blind  worker  with  no  investment  in  tools 
or  at  most  a  very  nominal  investment  of  less 
than  $100.00. 

Industry  is  advertising  the  fact  that  it  costs 
up  to  $17,000  to  create  a  job  for  an  employee. 
Of  course,  this  includes  building,  inventory 
of  equipment  and  all  the  other  items  that  go 
into  a  manufacturing  business  for  capital  in- 
vestment. Is  there  any  logical  reason  for  us 
to  believe  that  jobs  can  be  capitalized  for  blind 
persons  with  a  lower  investment?  Persons 
who  promote  this  point  of  view  also  lament 
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the  subsidy  that  exists  in  the  workshop,  and 
their  inability  to  manufacture  competitive 
articles  at  competitive  prices. 

Actually,  machine  operating  is  more  suit- 
able to  most  blind  industrial  workers  than  are 
the  average  assembly  processes.  We  can  com- 
pete with  our  sighted  neighbor  more  easily 
in  the  operating  of  machines  than  in  bench 
work. 

15.  We  Cannot  Meet  Competition 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  complete 
justification  for  inactivity.  However,  this 
point  of  view  fails  to  recognize  the  basic 
principle  of  our  entire  field  of  work,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that,  in  our  analysis  of  every 
occupation,  we  select  the  funaions  and  proc- 
esses which  do  not  require  physical  sight  and 
then  we  assign  these  to  our  blind  workers. 
If  sight  is  not  required  in  the  performance 
of  a  particular  task,  then  no  excuse  remains 
for  incompetency  or  inefficiency  except  our 
own  poor  judgment  in  selerting  individuals 
with  the  necessary  skill  to  perform  the  as- 
signed task.  If  the  person  would  normally 
be  employed  in  that  occupation  or  assigned 
to  that  process  when  sighted,  then  this  indi- 
vidual can  be  just  as  efficient  without  sight 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  excuse  for  our  in- 
ability to  meet  competition.  Again  we  hide 
behind  this  smoke  screen  because  of  our  re- 
jection of  teamwork  with  sighted  persons  in 
the   occupation   or   activity. 

If  we  use  sighted  and  blind  labor  in  proper 
balance,  and  if  we  secure  the  same  efficient 
equipment  and  supervisory  skill  as  is  used  by 
other  manufacturers,  we  will  meet  competition 
fairly  and  without  apology. 

16.  Don't  Do  that  Because 
"So  and  So"  Won't  Like  It 

How  many  times  have  we  recognized  a 
service  need  for  blind  persons  in  our  com- 
munity and  then  had  somebody  in  authority 
set  up  this  barrier  to  the  necessary  action:  "So 
and  so"  is  a  prominent  individual  that  has 
expressed  a  personal  point  of  view  on  a  sub- 
ject and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  per- 
son's vanity  or  egotism  is  more  important  than 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons?  What  diJfference 
does  it  make  whether  ""So  and  So"  likes  some- 
thing or  doesn't  like  it?  The  welfare  of  that 
individual  is  not  at  stake.     The  judgment  of 


that  individual  on  the  welfare  of  blind  per- 
sons may  be  immature  and  the  experience  of 
that  individual  with  blind  persons  may  be 
nothing  at  ail,  and  yet  we  use  this  excuse  for 
non-achievement. 

A  private  agency  announced  that  it  was 
installing  an  industrial  placement  service,  and 
the  state  director  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  blind  vehemently  denounced  the  action  of 
the  private  agency.  This  administrator  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  his  own 
service  and,  in  fact,  contended  that  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  private  agency  would  be  an 
admission  of  his  own  organization's  short- 
comings. Since  he  did  not  want  to  admit  that 
his  organization  was  not  adequate,  he  would 
not  approve  the  private  agency's  supplementa- 
tion of  placement  service  in  his  state.  For- 
tunately, the  private  agency  administrator  was 
unconcerned  about  the  vanity  of  the  state  ad- 
ministrator and  as  a  result  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  wages  are  being  enjoyed 
by  blind  persons  who  would  not  be  benefitted 
if  the  private  agency  had  not  taken  some 
action.  Is  the  pride  of  one  individual  whose 
welfare  is  not  affected  to  be  considered  as 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of  blind  per- 
sons who  look  to  us  for  service?  This  is  a 
question  that  has  only  one  answer  for  any 
competent  administrator. 

17.  That  Was  Tried  Twenty  Years 
Ago  and  Failed 

Many  times  this  smoke  screen  obscures  the 
view.  Why  did  the  particular  project  under 
consideration  fail  when  attempted  by  others 
on  previous  occasions,  or  even  by  the  admin- 
istrator to  whom  it  is  now  suggested?  If  the 
activity  is  sound  in  principle,  then  the  failure 
on  a  previous  occasion  was  due  to  lack  of 
skill  or  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  tried  to  put  it  into 
effect.  To  condemn  a  service  activity  on  this 
basis  is  equal  to  that  of  Society  establishing  a 
one-chance  rule  for  individuals  in  their  careers. 
How  many  persons  in  this  world  would  be 
employed  today  if  we  were  given  only  one 
chance  to  make  good  in  an  occupation  or  in 
a  lifetime  career?  We  all  learn  by  failures, 
provided  that  we  analyze  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  When  a  proposition  is  suggested  to 
us  that  arouses  this  kind  of  a  smoke  screen 
answer,  let's  be  honest  enough  with  ourselves 
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and  with  our  blind  friends  to  analyze  the 
previous  results,  the  present  conditions,  and 
the  possibilities  of  making  the  idea  work  on 
a  successful  basis. 

I  have  known  many  persons  whose  auto- 
matic reaction  to  everything  is  this  smoke 
screen:  "We  tried  it  before  and  it  wouldn't 
work."  When  these  persons  have  examined 
all  their  reasons  for  not  attempting  a  new 
venture,  they  have  so  thoroughly  sold  them- 
selves that  positive  action  is  impossible.  In- 
stead of  searching  so  diligently  for  negative 
answers,  why  not  search  just  as  diligently  for 
positive  reasons  for  achievement? 

18.  The  Blind  Won't  Like  It 

Here  again  we  have  apparently  a  good 
blanket  reason  for  maintaining  the  inaaive 
status  quo.  What  do  blind  people  like?  The 
answer  is  simply  that  blind  people  like  the 
same  things  that  sighted  people  like.  Of 
course,  blind  persons  are  encouraged  to  make 
many  unwarranted  demands  on  Society  by 
sighted  friends.  In  fact,  the  average  sighted 
person  will  give  any  blind  person  anything 
the  other  neighbor  possesses.  When  this 
sighted  friend  has  thoroughly  warped  the  blind 
person  and  the  blind  person  turns  upon  this 
charitable,  sighted  neighbor  and  makes  de- 
mands upon  him,  then  the  sighted  neighbor 
boycotts  the  blind  person  and  avoids  him. 
He  doesn't  like  the  result  of  his  educational 
process. 

Blind  persons  want  economic  and  social 
security,  they  want  interesting  occupations, 
they  want  to  be  treated  like  human  beings  on 
an  equal  basis  with  sighted  people,  they  want 


the  same  comforts  and  they  have  the  same 
emotions  as  sighted  persons.  If  the  adminis- 
trator is  planning  something  that  blind  per- 
sons won't  like,  then  sighted  persons  wouldn't 
like  it  either,  and  the  activity  must  not  be 
compatible  with  the  demands  of  normal 
Society.  If  the  planned  activity  is  something 
which  only  a  few  expressive  blind  persons 
don't  like,  then  someone  is  responsible  for 
educating  these  specific  individuals  in  a  wrong 
social  philosophy,  and  it  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministrator to  correa  that  situation. 

Most  of  us  find  that  blind  persons  will  like 
any  positive,  sincere,  constructive  program  that 
we  can  build,  and  they  will  give  us  unqualified 
cooperation  whenever  that  cooperation  and 
confidence  is  justified  by  our  performance. 


These  smoke  screens  provide  us  with  reasons 
for  non-development  that  are  very  easy  to 
accept.  It  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  for 
us  to  develop  equally  positive  philosophical 
reasons  for  blazing  new  trails,  and  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
challenge.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  live  and 
work  with  a  procedure  that  never  changes,  but 
it  is  also  rather  uninteresting.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  our 
blind  neighbor.  We  are,  in  a  real  sense  of 
the  word,  our  brother's  keeper.  We  must  be 
more  aggressive  in  maintaining  and  deserving 
that  responsibility. 

In  the  final  analysis,  none  of  us  can  relax 
with  the  conviction  that  "we  have  done 
enough"  until  we  are  able  to  honestly  say 
'there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done." 
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Members  of  the  American  Association 
OF  Workers  for  the  Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  believe  I  understand  why  ophthalmology 
was  given  the  place  of  honor  on  your  pro- 
gram. It  is  ophthalmology's  principal  goal 
to  put  you  people  out  of  business.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  you  to  know 
at  the  very  beginning  of  your  annual  meeting 
just  how  close  we  are  to  accomplishing  our 
goal.  In  order  to  give  you  that  information, 
I  shall  try  to  establish  three  groups  of  eye 
diseases  and  conditions,  namely 

( 1 )  Conditions  which  we  think  we  have 
licked  or  have  a  good  chance  of  licking; 

(2)  Conditions  which  we  hope  to  lick  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  by  continued  investi- 
gative and  clinical  work  along  currently  used, 
well-established  lines;  and 

(3)  Conditions  which,  at  this  time,  do  not 
look  amenable  to  any  of  the  therapeutic  means 
conceivable  at  this  time. 

The  term  "lick"  is  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  either  preventing  or  eliminating  a  disease 
altogether,  or  in  the  sense  of  arriving  at  a 
form  of  treatment  that  will  prevent  the  disease 
from  doing  serious  disabling  damage  to  the 
organ  of  sight.  You  will  notice  that,  in  the 
definition  of  the  third  group,  the  qualification 
"at  this  time"  appears  twice.  That  qualifica- 
tion is  a  very  necessary  one  in  view  of  the 
rapid  rate  of  progress  in  most  fields  of  medi- 
cine that  we  have  the  great  satisfaaion  of 
witnessing. 


Eye  Diseases  and  Conditions  of  Group  1 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  consider  myself  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  having  been  born  into 
a  period  preceding  the  era  of  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  the  last  twenty  years.  I  know  how  bad 
things  were  in  comparison  to  today.  That's 
one  of  the  advantages  of  my  age  and,  of  course, 
it  is  characteristic  of  people  of  my  age  to 
think  of  such  angles. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
following  items,  most  of  which  have  "made 
headlines"  in  the  papers: 

( 1 )    Retrolental  fibroplasia 

It  is  one  of  the  real  accomplishments  of 
the  last  few  years  to  have  recognized  the 
poisonous  nature  of  oxygen  in  high  concen- 
trations, particularly  when  arting  upon  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  immature  retina,  or  rather 
on  the  nervous  apparatus  that  controls  the 
width  of  those  vessels.  Oxygen  poisoning  has, 
of  course,  been  known  in  other  fields  of  medi- 
cine and  biology  for  a  good  many  years.  While 
oxygen  is  an  absolutely  vital  commodity,  too 
much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  too  much.  The 
control  mechanism  that  regulates  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  pre- 
mature infant  is  particularly  susceptible  to  an 
overdose  of  oxygen  and  responds  to  it  ad- 
versely, that  is,  by  reducing  or  shutting  off 
the  flow. 

Words  cannot  express  our  indebtedness  to 
all  of  the  participants  in  the  cooperative  aa- 
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tion-wide  study  which  was  made  in  various 
hospitals  of  the  United  States  during  1954  and 
1955,  and  which  clearly  established  that,  by 
careful  attention  to  and  restriction  of  the 
oxygen  intake  of  the  premature  infant,  the 
incidence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  can  be  re- 
duced to  almost  zero.  The  same  study  also 
yielded  valid  data  with  regard  to  the  amounts 
of  oxygen  that  can  be  used  safely.  The  oph- 
thalmologist has  been  assigned  a  new  rule, 
namely  that  of  checking  the  response  of  the 
retinal  vessels  of  the  infant  to  the  oxygen 
concentration  prevailing  in  the  incubators  in 
which  these  premature  infants  have  to  spend 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  lives.  I  do  not 
expect  another  case  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  to 
occur  under  these  conditions.  I,  therefore, 
consider  the   disease  to  have   been   licked. 

{2)    Congenital  glaucoma 

I  can  still  remember  the  poor  results  of  the 
various  forms  of  surgery  used  in  congenital 
glaucoma  during  the  period  of  my  under- 
graduate and  graduate  training  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy. I  doubt  that  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  children  with  congenital  glaucoma  were 
able  to  lead  the  life  of  a  sighted  person  as  a 
result  of  those  surgical  procedures.  In  other 
words,  70  to  75  per  cent  of  those  operations 
were  unsuccessful.  A  dramatic  change  has  oc- 
curred in  this  field  as  a  result  of  the  brilliant 
discovery  that,  in  a  good  many  cases  of  con- 
genital glaucoma,  the  normal  channels  for  the 
drainage  of  intraocular  fluid  are  fully  de- 
veloped but  obstructed  by  a  thin  layer  of 
tissue  at  their  very  beginning.  Dr.  Otto 
Barkan  of  San  Francisco  taught  us  how  to 
overcome  this  obstruction  by  tiny,  carefully 
placed  incisions  of  the  obstructing  tissue. 
These  operations  may  have  to  be  done  several 
times,  but  in  a  very  large  percentage  result  in 
lasting  normalization  of  the  intraocular  pres- 
sure, which  means  prevention  of  any  further 
damage.  I  would  say  that  the  percentage  of 
successes  of  this  operation  is  almost  as  high 
as  the  percentage  of  failures  used  to  be  in  the 
olden  days.  The  youngsters  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  new  operation  are  participating 
in  regular  schoolwork  in  grade  and  high 
schools,  and  in  a  good  many  of  the  physical 
activities  of  youngsters  of  that  age  group. 
This  is  certainly  a  dramatic  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  pres- 


ervation of  eyesight.  Our  present  aim,  natural- 
ly, is  to  recognize  congenital  glaucoma  just  as 
soon  after  birth  as  possible  and  before  any 
serious  visual  damage  has  been  done. 

( 3 )    Primary  chronic  glaucoma  of  the  adult 

Here  again  the  accent  has  to  be  on  the  early 
recognition  of  this  insidious,  slowly  progres- 
sive, and  eventually  blinding  disease  which 
occurs  with  a  frequency  of  approximately  2 
per  cent  among  the  adult  population  of  the 
United  States.  Careful,  long-term  observation 
of  a  good  number  of  cases  has  demonstrated 
that  normalization  of  the  intraocular  pressure 
by  conservative  or  surgical  treatment,  if  in- 
stituted early,  can  completely  arrest  the  disease. 
By  creating  glaucoma-consciousness  among  all 
professions  concerned  with  individual  and  pub- 
lic welfare  and  eye  care,  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  along  the  lines  of  early  detec- 
tion of  chronic  glaucoma.  Many  more  of 
these  early  cases  have  been  diagnosed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  which  means  not  that  the 
disease  is  on  an  increase,  but  that  more  con- 
scious effort  is  being  made  to  detect  it.  This 
early  detection  is  already  bearing  fruit  in  the 
percentage  of  "controlled  cases,"  that  is,  cases 
in  which  the  intraocular  pressure  is  kept  with- 
in normal  limits  and  visual  deterioration  is 
thereby  prevented.  This  percentage  has  been 
rising  steadily,  both  in  glaucoma  dines  as  well 
as  in  the  offices  of  the  ophthalmologist.  New 
pharmacologic  agents  have  been  discovered 
that  are  effective  in  lowering  the  intraocular 
pressure,  and  these  agents  are  strongly  point- 
ing out  a  direction  in  which  further  chemical 
and  pharmalogical  research  should  be  directed. 
I  also  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  getting 
closer  to  a  recognition  of  the  actual  cause  of 
chronic  glaucoma,  that  is,  the  factors  that  bring 
about  the  clogging-up  of  the  normal  drainage 
channel  for  the  intraocular  fluid. 

(4)    Diseases  resulting  in  loss  of  corneal 
transparency 

It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  am  able 
to  report  today  a  steady  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  successful,  that  is,  sight-restoring, 
corneal  transplantations.  By  careful  experi- 
mental and  clinical  studies,  the  technique  of 
keratoplasty  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
better  facilities  have  been  created  for  the  pro- 
curement and  distribution  of  donor  eyes.    Hav- 
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ing  had  the  opportunity  of  working  in  North 
China  from  1933  to  1939,  where  bhnding 
corneal  disease  was  infinitely  more  frequent 
than  here  in  the  United  States,  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  tremendous  opportunities  of  kera- 
toplasty are  being  made  available  in  those 
countries  where  scarring  of  the  cornea  is  more 
prevalent. 

( 5 )    Detachment  of  the  retina 

Since  the  discovery  of  Gonin  in  1927  that 
a  large  percentage  of  retinal  detachments  can 
be  cured  by  surgical  closure  of  the  breaks  or 
rents  in  the  retina  which  almost  invariably 
cause  these  detachments,  this  unfortunately  still 
fairly  common  disease  has  been  the  subject  of 
intense  studies  from  the  biochemical,  clinical 
and  pathological  angle.  We  have  learned  to 
recognize  our  "allies"  and  our  "enemies"  in 
the  treatment  of  retinal  detachment.  The  arch 
enemy  is  one  of  the  normal  tissue  elements  of 
the  eye,  the  so-called  vitreous  body,  which  in 
many  cases  of  retinal  detachment,  for  reason 
now  much  better  understood,  puts  up  strong 
opposition  to  reattachment  of  the  retina.  We 
are  learning  to  overcome  this  opposition  by 
specific  surgical  techniques.  Very  gratifyingly, 
the  percentage  of  successful  detachment  opera- 
tions has  shown  a  steady  increase.  Particularly, 
the  ntimber  of  cases  that  would  have  been 
considered  inoperable  ten  years  ago  has  be- 
come considerably  smaller  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  this  field. 

These  five  areas,  that  is,  the  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  congential  glaucoma,  chronic  glau- 
coma of  the  adult,  corneal  transplanation  in 
corneal  diseases  and  retina  detachment,  are 
representatives  of  eye  diseases  and  conditions 
that  belong  to  group  1.  Elated  and  enthusi- 
astic as  we  all  are,  naturally,  over  being  able 
to  list  these  diseases  here,  it  is  our  duty  to 
keep  our  and  your  feet  on  the  ground  and 
to  turn  now  to  the  conditions  exemplifying 
Groups  2  and  3- 

Group  2 

The  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  not 
controlled  by  the  presently  known  and  avail- 
able antibiotics  are  probably  a  good  example 
of  diseases  belong  to  Group  2.  Having  licked, 
by  means  of  antibiotics,  a  good  many  of  the 
inflammatory  infectious  diseases  of  the  eye, 
the  ophthalmologist  is  hopeful  about  the  con- 
siderable number  of  inflammatory  diseases  of 


bacterial  or  viral  origin  which  have  so  far 
not  responded  to  any  of  the  known  antibiotics 
Lack  of  response  of  a  certain  bacterial  eye 
disease  to  a  certain  antibiotic  has,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  been  the  result  of  what  the  bac- 
teriologist calls  acquired  resistance  of  the  micro- 
organism to  the  antibiotic.  Strains  of 
micro-organism  that  have  been  exposed  to 
antibiotics  for  a  number  of  generations  can 
change  their  metabolism  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
affected  by  the  respective  antibiotic.  This 
acquired  resistance  has,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, become  a  serious  problem  in  oph- 
thalmology. The  investigators'  approach  to 
the  problem  is  that  of  searching  for  new  anti- 
biotics, new  both  in  a  sense  of  being  new  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  new  to  the 
particular  bacterial  strain.  A  very  decided 
progress  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  made 
by  a  new  antibiotic  manufactured  in  Japan, 
under  the  name  of  Colimycin,  which  seems 
that  to  be  highly  effective  against  organisms 
that  have  proven  resistant  to  all  other  antibi- 
otics The  eye  institutions  in  the  United  States 
are  laying  in  a  stock  of  that  new  antibiotic  to 
be  prepared  for  the  emergency  of  infection  due 
to  specially  resistant  micro-organisms. 

Among  Group  2,  I  would  also  like  to  list 
diabetic  retinopathy  which,  at  present,  causes 
blindness  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  diabetes  whose  systemic  disease,  that 
is  the  diabetes,  seems  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
fairly  well  controlled  by  diet,  insulin  or  other 
measures.  In  a  good  many  instances,  there 
is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  rapidly 
progressive  eye  disease  and  the  relatively 
benign,  well-controlled  diabetes.  The  situ- 
ation does  not  look  altogether  hopeless.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  of  very  intensive  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  metabolism  in  diabetic 
individuals.  We  are  gradually  learning  to 
better  understand  the  very  complicated  chemi- 
cal relationships  between  the  pancreas,  the 
pituitary  and  the  adrenals.  From  that  under- 
standing may  stem  a  method  of  treating 
diabetes  that  will  prevent  the  serious  compU- 
cations,  such  as  diabetic  retinopathy.  Thus, 
I  believe  there  is  hope  for  the  diabetic  of  25 
to  50  years  from  now. 

Group  3 

I  may  be  criticized  for  establishing  a  group 
of  eye  conditions  which  do  not  look  as  though 
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they  could  be  made  amenable  to  any  of  the 
therapeutic  principles  in  current  use.  I  may 
be  criticized  for  destroying  hope  without  ade- 
quate evidence  that  there  is  no  hope.  Still, 
there  are  eye  conditions  which  I  cannot  justi- 
fiably place  in  Group  2  because  there  is,  at 
present,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  effective- 
ness of  any  form  of  known  or  conceivable 
therapy.  I  am  thinking  here  of  the  hereditary 
eye  conditions  for  which  the  ophthalmologist, 
chiefly  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  is  using  the 
term  of  degenerative  disease,  that  is,  a  disease 
characterized  by  gradual  fading  away  of  the 
cells  essential  for  vision.  The  aaual  cause  of 
the  disease  is  not  known  and  the  terms  of 
abnormally  low  vitality  or  abnormally  short 
life  span  of  certain  cells,  which  we  so  very 
often  use  in  discussing  the  disease  with  our 
patients,  are  more  or  less  an  admission  of  our 
complete  ignorance  of  the  cause.  With  regard 
to  retinitis  pigmentosa  which,  of  course,  is 
the  disease  that  we  all  are  thinking  of  in  this 
connection,  the  medical  profession  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  every  possible  avenue  that 
might  lead  to  a  deteaion  of  a  causative  factor. 
But  none  of  the  current  or  past  studies  looks 
in  any  way  promising  to  me  and,  it  is,  there- 
fore, our  duty,  at  present  at  least,  to  accept  the 
existence  of  these  diseases  and  to  admit  our 


ignorance  concerning  their  cause.  The  role 
that  the  ophthalmologist  is  trying  to  play  with 
regard  to  these  diseases  is  to  help  the  patient 
adjust  to  their  serious  social,  economic,  and 
psychological  aspects.  I  also  consider  it  the 
duty  of  the  ophthalmologist  to  work  toward 
improvement  of  the  educational  facilities  for 
youngsters  affected  with  retinitis  pigmentosa. 
One  little  ray  of  hope  is  the  possibility  that,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  we  may  learn  to 
predia,  from  the  careful  study  of  the  family 
tree  of  two  young  people  who  are  about  to  be 
married,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  their  children  becoming  affected  with 
retinitis  pigmentosa. 

This  is  the  situation  the  way  I  see  it  today, 
that  is,  on  July  8,  1957:  We  may  expect  a 
further  sizable  reduction  of  the  incidence  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  you  or  your  organization  will 
be  put  out  of  business  during  the  remainder 
of  this  century. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  note  of  humility. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  a  good  many  of  us 
ophthalmologists  would  do  well  to  be  listeners 
at  your  meeting  rather  than  speakers,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  care  of  the  blind,  a  good  many  of 
us  have  a  good  deal  to  learn. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Richard  E.  Hoover,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Before  the  new  look,  one  should  really  take 
the  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  old. 

Webster's  Elementary  School  Dic- 
tionary defines  blindness  as  the  "state  or 
quality  of  being  blind."  The  word  blind  is 
defined  as  "(1)  Sightless  (2)  Not  having  or 
not  using  discernment  or  judgment;  as  blind 
to  defects;  blind  force  (3)  Difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  see;  dim;  hidden;  as  a  blind  path." 

Dorland's  American  Illustrated  Med- 
ical Dictionary  defines  blindness  as  "lack 
or  loss  of  sight;  inability  to  see."  Blind  is 
defined  as  "not  having  the  sense  of  sight." 

There  is  just  a  touch  of  uncertainty  in  the 


public  mind  as  to  who  is  blind  and  who  is 
not  blind.  There  are  some,  at  least,  who 
think  of  a  blind  person  as  one  who  cannot 
see  at  all,  whereas  the  generally  accepted  legal 
and  administrative  definition  declares  that  "a? 
person  shall  be  considered  blind  who  has  a 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  proper  correction  or  limitation  in 
the  field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  diam- 
eter of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees."  There 
are  numerous  local  and  state  variations  of  the 
general  definition  above.  The  importance  and 
effect  of  these  minor  variations  can  be  sur- 
mised. 
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In  1955,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  approved  and  accepted  a 
revision  of  the  "Appraisal  of  loss  of  visual 
efficiency"  originally  adopted  in  1940.  In 
the  AMA  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  Sep- 
tember, 1955,  Volume  54,  pages  462-468,  can 
be  found  the  details  of  this  revision. 

Since  visual  efficiency  is  sometimes  of  more 
importance  in  determining  the  rehabilitative  or 
work  potential  than  is  visual  acuity  alone,  I 
will  try  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  Committee's  determina- 
tion of  visual  efficiency. 

They  define  visual  efficiency  "as  that  degree 
or  percentage  of  competence  of  the  eyes  to 
accomplish  their  physiologic  functions,  includ- 
ing ( 1 )  corrected  visual  acuity  for  distance 
and  near  (2)  visual  fields  (3)  ocular  motility 
with  absence  of  diplopia  and  (4)  binocular 
vision." 

These  four  functions  listed  above  are  not 
assigned  equal  weight  but  are  given  a  power 
in  the  formula  with  the  assumption  that  loss 
of  any  one  will  decrease  visual  efficiency  to 
some  major  or  minor  degree. 

Secondary  dependent  functions,  such  as  color 
perception  or  night  blindness  ptosis,  meta- 
morphopsia,  light  or  dark  adaptation,  epiphora, 
accommodation,  photophobia,  strabismus,  ana- 
tomical deformities,  monocular  diplopia  and 
nystagmus  were  felt  to  be  so  inherently  de- 
pendent on  the  status  of  the  four  major  co- 
ordinating functions  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  include  them  in  the  basic  method  of  calcula- 
tion. Furthermore,  no  scale  has  been  devised 
to  even  approximate  a  reasonable  evaluation 
of  these  defects. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  four  functions  in 
a  little  more  detail  to  better  understand  the 
Committee's  meaning  of  visual  efficiency. 

"Visual  acuity  ordinarily  represents  the  de- 
gree of  central  or  direct  vision  as  performed 
with  the  fovea,  but  in  the  absence  of  foveal 
vision  it  represents  peripheral  vision.  Visual 
acuity  is  usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
fraction  but  does  not  represent  a  true  per- 
centage of  normal  visual  acuity.  The  denomi- 
nator indicates  the  distance  at  which  the  nor- 
mal eye  should  read  a  particular  sized  letter. 

Thus,  if  one  has  distant  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  it  means  this  eye  sees  at  twenty  feet 
what  the  normal  eye  should  see  at  200  feet. 


Central  visual  acuity  for  near  is  expressed 
in  many  different  ways.  The  most  common 
are  Snellen,  Jaeger  or  point  type.  Normal 
distance  acuity  is  considered  20/20  and,  using 
the  Snellen  near  acuity  notations,  normalcy 
is  considered  and  expressed  as  14/14  (14 
inches  or  36  centimeters).  Now  20/200  is 
considered  to  have  a  ten-minute  visual  angle 
which  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  20  per  cenf 
central  visual  efficiency  or  an  80  per  cent  loss 
of  central  vision.  To  get  the  approximate 
equivalent  of  this  in  near  vision  terms,  the 
Snellen  notation  would  be  14/56.  Stated  an- 
other way,  it  represents  an  eye  seeing  Jaeger 
8-  or  12-point  type,  which  subtends  a  visual 
angle  of  four  minutes,  with  a  visual  efficiency 
of  20  per  cent  or  with  an  80  per  cent  loss  of 
central  vision. 

This  same  eye  sees  at  14  inches  (36  cms) 
what  a  normal  eye  should  see  at  56  inches. 

All  reference  to  visual  acuity  is  considered 
the  best  obtainable  with  ordinary  ophthalmic 
lenses.  This  has  already  created  problems  and 
consternaiton  in  certain  quarters,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  use  of  contact  lenses,  magnify- 
ing aids,  including  telescopic  and  microscopic 
lenses,  and  auxiliary  aids  such  as  shades,  mir- 
rors, amount  and  direction  of  light,  etc.  The 
above  are  still  specialized  enough  so  that  only 
regular  ophthalmic  lenses  should  be  consid- 
ered when  accepting  corrected  visual  acuity. 

Visual  field  efficiency  of  one  eye  in  per- 
centage is  obtained  by  adding  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  eight  principle  radii  and  divid- 
ing by  5.  Temporally,  85  degrees;  down  and 
tefliporally  85  degrees;  down  65  degrees;  down 
and  nasally  50  degrees;  nasally  60  degrees;  up 
and  nasally  55  degrees;  up  45  degrees  and  up 
and  temporally  55  degrees  when  added  give  a 
total  of  500  -^  5  or  100  per  cent  field  effi- 
ciency. Thus  if  the  field  is  constriaed  down 
to  10  degrees  in  every  principle  meridian,  the 
remaining  efficiency  would  be  10  X8-^5^ 
16  per  cent  visual  field  efficiency  or  loss  of  84 
per  cent. 

Either  diplopia  or  lack  of  binocular  single 
vision  can  impair  visual  efficiency,  and  the 
Committee  has  assigned  certain  weights  to 
these  abnormalities.  For  example,  if  diplopia 
is  present  within  the  central  20  degrees  of 
fixation,  it  represents  a  100  per  cent  loss  of 
motility  efficiency  in  one  eye,  or  if,  for  ex- 
ample,   due    to   a   paretic   left    lateral    rectus, 
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diplopia  is  present  on  looking  between  20  to 
40  degrees  to  the  left,  the  loss  of  ocular  motor 
efficiency  of  one  eye  would  be20+10^30 
per  cent. 

If  there  is  loss  of  binocular  vision  and,  be- 
cause of  suppression,  there  is  no  diplopia,  it 
is  estimated  there  exists  a  50  per  cent  loss 
of  ocular  motility  efficiency  of  one  eye. 

Now,  how  does  one  calculate  binocular 
visual  efficiency  or  the  visual  efficiency  of  one 
eye? 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  complete  loss 
of  one  eye  with  a  normal  fellow  eye  did  not 
represent  50  per  cent  loss  in  visual  efficiency 
and,  accordingly,  weighted  the  efficiency  of 
the  better  eye  three  times  according  to  the 
following  method:  (per  cent  efficiency  better 
eye  X  3)  plus  (per  cent  efficiency  worse  eye 
divided  by  4)  equals  the  binocular  visual  effi- 
ciency. For  example,  the  binocular  visual 
efficiency  of  a  patient  with  one  blind  eye  and 
one  92  per  cent  efficient  eye  would  be  92  X 
3  -f  0  per  cent  -^  4  =  69  per  cent  or  a 
binocular  vision  efficiency  loss  of  31  per  cent. 
If  the  efficiency  of  one  eye  is  reduced  to  less 
than  10  per  cent,  the  visual  loss  is  considered 
to  be  total;  likewise,  should  the  total  binocular 
visual  efficiency  be  less  than  10  per  cent  the 
person   is  considered  totally  blind. 

The  visual  efficiency  of  one  eye  considers 
the  average  percentage  of  central  visual  effi- 
ciency for  distance  and  near,  percentage  of 
visual  field  efficiency,  and  percentage  of  ocular 
motility   efficiency. 

To  use  the  same  example  as  the  Committee, 
if  there  is  an  average  central  visual  efficiency 
for  distance  and  near  of  30  per  cent,  a  visual 
field  efficiency  of  40  per  cent,  and  a  motor 
field  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  the  total  visual 
efficiency  of  this  eye  would  be  0.30  X  0.40  X 
0.70  =  .084  or  8.4  per  cent  of  total  visual 
efficiency  of  this  eye. 

The  Committee  states  that  the  revisions  in 
the  central  visual  efficiency  percentage  loss 
scales  for  distance  and  near  were  done  in  the 
light  of  statistical  reports  and  experience  in 
the  disabilities  caused  by  reduced  visual  acuity. 
They  further  state  that  "no  scientific  studies") 
are  available  relating  central  visual  acuity, 
visual  field  and  motility  deficiencies  to  the 
actual  performance  of  various  duties."  They 
also    point    out    in    the    same   paragraph    that 


"although  the  visual  angles  may  be  the  same, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  Snellen 
notation  for  distance  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  Snellen  notation  for  near  in  respect  to 
visual  efficiency  because  of  other  influences, 
such  as  accommodations,  size  of  retinal  image, 
etc." 

I  have  gone  into  the  Committee's  report  on 
visual  efficiency  in  some  detail  because  the  re- 
visions and  report  furthers  the  attempt  to 
bring  trained  professional  skill  and  experience 
to  bear  upon  a  very  important  economic  and 
social  problem  without  benefit  of  scientific 
studies.  The  aim  is  to  eventually  arrive  at 
accepted  universal  standards  which  are  bene- 
ficial and  fair  to  all  individuals  with  sub- 
normal visual  efficiency. 

However,  from  the  statements  by  the  Com- 
mittee   and    the    interpretation    of    the    legal 
definitions    of    blindness,    it    is    apparent    that 
room    for    conflict   and   misunderstanding   can"] 
arise.      For    instance,    if   binocular   visual   effi-  ■ 
ciency   must   fall   below   the   level   of    10   per 
cent  to  be  considered  as  blind,  what  about  the 
individuals  with   20/80   distance  visual  acuity 
and   full  peripheral  fields  who   have  aphakia, 
photophobia,   ptosis,   epiphoria,   lid   or  orbital 
deformities    which    would    make    their    visual 
efficiency   in   practice   far   below   the   assigned 
value  of   60  per  cent,  or  even  below  the  20 
per    cent    efficiency   required    for   legal    blind-  i 
ness? 

"What  should  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  blindness  do?  Should  it  be 
couched  in  general  terms  of  visual  efficiency 
or  visual  versatility,  or  should  it  be  in  specific 
terms  of  visual  acuity  for  distance  and  near? 
Should  it  be  based  upon  industrial  or  economic 
considerations?  Should  it  be  based  upon 
political  or  social  implications?  Should  it  be 
based  upon  rehabilitation  or  educational  facili- 
ties and  needs? 

It  probably  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
get  everyone  here  to  agree  upon  a  definition, 
if  it  would  satisfy  all  these  implications,  giv- 
ing each  its  proper  value,  and  making  sure 
all  the  deserving  were  included  to  receive 
equitably  of  educational,  physical,  social, 
political,  industrial,  spiritual  and  economic 
awards. 

Ah,  how  nice  if  such  a  definition  could  be 
concocted! 
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The  inference  from  the  above  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  present  definitions  do  not  ful- 
fill all  these  requirements.  I  feel  this  is  true 
and  yet,  until  one  can  show  reason  or  supply 
a  better  definition,  there  is  little  point  in 
quibbling.  Now,  I  think  I  can  show  reason, 
but  cannot  say  I  have  at  my  beck  and  call  a 
more  workable  definition. 

One  of  the  very  good  reasons  why  termin- 
ology and  definitions  must  be  scrutinized  so 
carefully  from  time  to  time  is  to  be  sure  that 
governments,  agencies,  departments,  schools,  in- 
stitutions and  administrations,  who  are  asked 
to  provide  services  for  a  group  within  which 
there  already  exists  individual  difl?erences,  suchj 
as  sex,  age,  color,  culture,  education,  dexterity, 
native  ability,  religion,  interest,  needs,  addi- 
tional handicaps,  etc.,  and  who  have  additional 
diflferences  in  visual  acuity,  visual  efficiency  or 
visual  versatility,  are  providing  needed  services"^ 
to  each  and  each  alike.     As  I  have  visited  dif- 


erent  institutions,  centers  and  schools,  I  find 
this  to  be  more  than  just  a  hypothetical  prob- 
lem. Also,  the  recent  Veterans  Administration 
survey  points  up  the  fact  that  the  group  of  ' 
legally  blind  who  have  useful  vision  and  those 
with  no  useful  vision  react  quite  differently  to 
rehabilitation  demands  and  needs.  Also,  ad- 
judication boards,  compensation  boards  and  in- 
surance companies  indicate  quite  positively  by 
their  policies  and  awards  that  they  feel  there 
are  great  differences  in  need  and  ability  among 
individuals  with  defective  vision. 

The  dangers  here  can  be  found  on  the  nega- 
tive side  as  well  as  the  positive  side.  One  of 
the  most  stirring  examples  has  been  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  to  provide  their  clients 
with  an  adequate  optical  aid  service.  Other 
agencies  and  institutions  have  followed  their 
example.  In  addition  to  providing  the  group 
with  20/200  or  less  with  a  very  important 
service,  it  has  pointed  out  to  the  professions 
the  same  need  for  all  those  with  20/200  down 
to  much  lower  levels  of  visual  acuity.  While  ) 
many  of  the  agencies  are  assuming  this  re- ; 
sponsibility  to  the  clients  within  their  juris-' 
diction,  there  are  no  legal  provisions  for  the 
larger  group  I  have  just  mentioned  and  whose 
status  may  often  be  seriously  jeopardized  unless 
some  such  service  is  provided  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  wholesale  neglect  of  mobility  restora- 


tion for  those  without  useful  sight  for  so  long 
because  the  majority  of  students  in  the  schools, 
workshops  and  homes  had  useful  vision  and 
were  allowed  the  dubious  honor  of  taking  care 
of  their  fellow-man  who  had  less  vision. 

There  is  the  other  example  of  the  waste 
of  man  power  and  time  in  teaching  those  to 
read  Braille  whom,  we  now  recognize  in  many 
instances,  could  have  read  normal  print  with 
proper  optical  aids. 

The  solution  for  many  of  these  problems 
lies  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  professional 
and  scientific  groups,  but  help  and  request 
from  responsible  administrative  agencies  and 
organizations  such  as  this  will  often  speed 
progress  in  this  regard. 

Now,  with  some  background  as  to  defini- 
tions, laws  and  formulae,  what  do  we  really 
mean  by  the  term  "blindness?"  To  me  blind- 
ness means  the  absence  of  useful  light  per- 
ception with  the  inability  to  see  light  and  take 
V  dirertion   from   it. 


There  may  even  be  room  for  argument  as 
to  the  definition  of  useful  light  perception,  but 
I  suppose  almost  all  the  experts  would  agree 
with  the  conception  of  useful  light  perception 
as  the  ability  to  see  light  arid  take  accurate 
direction  from  it  —  in  other  words,  to  have 
accurate  light  projection.  Literally,  then,  vis- 
ual acuity  of  less  than  20/20  down  to  useful 
light  perception  would  be  properly  designated 
as  subnormal  vision,  and  not  as  blindness. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  the  practical 
fact  that  visual  acuity,  visual  efficiency  and 
visual  versatility  are  not  always  as  closely 
correlated  as  our  usual  methods  of  notation 
would  seem  to  make  it  appear.  An  individual 
with  relatively  low  visual  acuity  can  have  rela- 
tively good  visual  efficiency  and  versatility. 
Also  certain  corneal  and  retinal  pathological 
states  will  allow  fairly  good  visual  acuity  but, 
because  of  photophobia  or  eccentric  fixation, 
the  person  can  only  respond  with  poor  visual 
efficiency  or  versatility. 

For  the  sake  of  organization,  legislation  and 
administration,  if  the  word  "blindness"  ever 
comes  to  mean  what  it  should,  then  we  will 
need  terms  to  represent  the  different  levels  of 
subnormal  vision.  This  is  necessary  to  assure 
proper  aid  and  rehabilitation  and  is  sound 
from  the  economic  and  social  standpoint. 
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Terms  such  as  practically  blind,  visually  de- 
fective, visually  handicapped,  partially  seeing, 
amblyopic  or  subnormal  visually  do  not  effec- 
tively differentiate  between  the  groups,  either 
in   terms   of  vision   or  mobility,   nor  do  they 


signify  economical  or  educational  potential. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  medical  and  scien- 
tific groups  to  study  and  clarify  these  cate- 
gories. 


SUBNORMAL  VISION  AIDS 

Alfred  A.  Rosenbloom,  Jr.,  M.A.,  O.D.,  Dean 

Illinois  College  of  Optometry,  Chicago 

Optometric  Consultant  to  the  Optical  Aids  Service 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
suffers  from  other  physical  handicaps  besides 
being  totally  blind.  She,  in  her  fame,  repre- 
sents many  nameless  persons  with  like  handi- 
caps whose  lives  we  would  find  equally  dra- 
matic if  we  but  knew  of  them.  These  peoples 
lives  are  heart-warming  evidences  that  blind- 
ness or  low  vision  need  not  doom  a  man  to  a 
useless,  joyless  life. 

Within  our  general  population,  there  are 
over  300,000  individuals  who  are  considered 
legally  blind.  Are  these  persons  doomed  to 
the  life  of  frustration  and  inactivity  that  the 
layman  so  often  associates  with  such  a  handi- 
cap? Such  individuals  are  handicapped,  to 
be  sure,  but  who  is  there  among  us  without 
some  handicap  or  inadequacy?  Today,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  accomplishments  of  such 
individuals  as  Miss  Keller,  there  has  been  a 
noteworthy  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
blind   and  partially   sighted. 

The  "old"  attitude  was  that  blindness  was 
a  tragic  incident  resulting  in  dependence  and 
removal  from  normal  social  living.  The  "new" 
attitude  has  many  facets :  It  declares  that  blind- 
ness is  a  handicap  which  to  a  large  extent 
can  be  overcome,  that  capabilities  other  than 
sight  remain  to  be  used,  that  a  surprising 
number  of  activities  can  be  carried  on  without 
sight,  and  that  blind  people  can  and  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  society  of  seeing 
people. 

Another  significant  reason  for  a  change  in 
attitude  towards  the  visually  handicapped  stems 


from  important  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  the  design  of  subnormal  vision  aids  and 
from  the  increasing  number  of  professional 
practitioners  who  have  broadened  the  scope 
of  their  professional  services  to  include  the 
prescribing  of  special  aids  for  patients  who 
cannot  be  satisfaaorily  correaed  with  conven- 
tional ophthalmic  lenses.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  rehabilitating  the  partially  sighted,  we  must 
answer  at  least  four  major  questions: 

( 1 )  Who  are  the  legally  blind? 

( 2 )  What  understandings  about  severely 
visually  handicapped  must  we  establish  that 
are  essential  to  a  full  appraisal  of  the  total 
individual? 

(3)  What  are  major  types  of  visual  aids 
which  may  be  used  to  rehabilitate  such  per- 
sons? 

(4)  What  are  the  distinaive  functions  of 
agencies    offering   rehabilitative    services? 

I.    What  Exactly  Do  We  Mean  By  the 
Term  Legal  Blindness.'' 

According  to  the  most  widely  accepted 
definition  of  legal  blindness,  a  person  is  con- 
sidered legally  blind  if  he  has  central  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye, 
with  correaing  lenses;  or  central  visual  acuity 
of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is  a  field  defect 
in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  contraaed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no 
greater  than  20  degrees. 
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As  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  am- 
biguities of  this  definition,  a  study  by  Kerby^ 
identified  the  per  cent  of  preschool  children 
who  had  residual  vision  though  they  were 
considered  to  be  blind  by  legal  definition. 
Of  this  group  of  2,809  preschool  children, 
only  24  per  cent  were  totally  blind;  while 
26  per  cent  had  light  perception;  19  per  cent 
had  vision  ranging  from  motion  perception 
up  to,  but  not  including,  20/200;  and  4.3 
per  cent  had  20/200  in  the  better  eye.  No 
data  was  reported  for  25  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  an  important  om- 
mission  in  this  definition  of  legal  blindness 
is  the  failure  to  take ,  into  consideration  the 
important  factor  of  near  or  reading  vision,  or 
any  defects  within  the  peripheral  field  which 
do  not  result  in  a  contraction  of  the  field  itself 
but  block  out  certain  areas.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  problem  we  must  soon  face.  Many 
subnormal  vision  patients  whom  I  have  seen 
show  much  greater  visual  competence  at  the 
reading  distance  than  their  designation  as 
legally  blind  persons  would  suggest.  Avail- 
able research  reveals  that  there  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  substantial  correlation  between  near 
and   far-point  vision. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  most  cases 
a  visual  acuity  is  used  as  an  indication  of  a 
person's  degree  of  sight.  Such  a  test,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  give  a  true  indication 
of  the  individual  person's  "visual  efficiency," 
that  is,  his  ability  to  perform  the  undemanding 
visual  tasks  essential  to  his  everyday  pattern 
of  living. 

The  importance  of  visual  efficiency  as  con- 
trasted to  visual  acuity  has  been  emphasized  by 
many  individuals.  I  am  sure  there  are  those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  and  observing  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  use  their  residual  vision. 

The  work  of  Ellerbrock^  HofiE^  and  others 
corroborate  the  fact  that  many  children  and 
adults  with  very  low  vision  make  much  better 
use  of  their  vision  than  others  who  have  a 
higher  visual  acuity.  Such  factors  as  general 
intelligence  and  environmental  influences 
would  seem  to  be  influential. 

II.    What  Understandings  about  Severe- 
ly Visually  Handicapped  Must  We 


Establish  that  Are  Essential  to  a 
Full  Appraisal  of  the  Total  Indi- 
vidual? 

Having  examined  the  limitations  of  the 
legal  definition  of  blindness,  let  us  now  raise 
the  question  as  to  what  criteria  a  specialist 
would  use  in  determining  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  an  adequate  examination  of  sub- 
normal vision  patients. 

There  are  at  least  seven  important  char- 
acteristics.    They  include: 

( 1 )  Medical  diagnosis  and  prognosis 

(2)  Etiology  and  course  of  ocular  pathology 

(3)  Present  visual  status 

(4)  Type  of  visual  aids  formerly  prescribed 
or  now  in  use 

(5)  Educational  history 

(6)  Vocational  activities  and  aspirations 

(7)  Psychological  factors  related  to  patient's 
reaction  to  his  handicap 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  some  of  the  questions 
which  comprise  a  complete  examination  are 
obvious  in  their  intent;  others  may  be  less  so. 
In  raising  questions  concerning  the  type  and 
duration  of  ocular  pathology,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  that  all  possible  medical  care  has 
been  provided  and  that  the  pathological  con- 
dition has  been  arrested.  It  is  also  important 
to  determine  the  facts  related  to  the  patient's 
present  status,  paricularly  in  relation  to  his 
aspirations.  For  some  patients,  reading  has 
more  meaning  than  watching  television  or 
movies.  This  is  important  in  the  final  evalu- 
ation in  determining  the  most  appropriate  cor- 
rection for  the  patient. 

In  considering  the  type  of  visual  aid  most 
suitable  to  this  patient  in  terms  of  both  his 
visual  and  psychological  needs,  we  need  to 
ask  some  of  the  following  questions: 

Is  he  able  to  walk  about  without  assistance.-' 

Does  he  see  better  in  bright  daylight  or  in 
twilight? 

If  he  is  able  to  walk  about  without  as- 
sistance, one  can  infer  that  his  visual  field  is 
not  too  constricted. 

If  the  patient  has  more  difficulty  at  twi- 
light or  in  poor  light,  then  it  can  be  assumed 
that  there  is  a  peripheral  constriction  in  the 
visual  field. 
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The   patient   with   poor   central   vision  and 

no    peripheral    vision    is    difficult   to    aid,  for 

much    of    the    magnification    depends    on  his 
ability  to  utilize  peripheral  retina. 

If  the  visual  difficulty  is  accentuated  in 
bright  light,  then  the  central  or  macular  region 
of  the  eye  may  be  aflFected. 

If  the  patient  can  read  headlines  or  smaller 
print,  he  should  prove  more  readily  amenable 
to  subnormal  vision  aids.  But  the  question 
is  not  merely  in  deciding  what  aid  is  best 
suited  to  the  patient's  visual  status,  but  also 
what  will  be  his  psychological  reaction  to 
visual  rehabilitation. 

The  patient  whose  visual  loss  is  of  recent 
date  will  frequently  object  to  using  an  ab- 
normal reading  position  and  may  insist  that 
surgery  or  further  medication  should  be  tried 
rather  than  a  visual  aid.  He  wants  to  see  as 
comfortably  as  he  did  prior  to  his  visual  loss, 
and  may  not  cooperate  in  learning  new  read- 
ing habits  which  he  realizes  will  never  be 
fully   as   satisfactory   as   his   skill   of   the  past. 

If  the  patient  has  had  his  visual  loss  for 
a  great  many  years,  he  may  have  lost  all 
motivation  to  learn  to  read  again.  He  may 
have  fallen  into  the  pattern  of  acting  like  a 
blind  person  and  be  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Braille.  He  may  fear  losing  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  extended  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  preferred  treatment  accorded  him  by  his 
friends  and  family.  In  short,  he  may  require 
the  aid  of  a  social  service  worker  to  develop 
interest  and  incentive. 

The  answers  to  all  of  the  above  considera- 
tions will  give  the  examiner  a  fairly  good 
picture  of  the  patient's  physical  and  psycho- 
logical orientation. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  psychic  fac- 
tor in  visual  rehabilitation  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Phillip,  age  10.  His  ophthal- 
mological  diagnosis  was  optic  nerve  atrophy, 
both  eyes,  secondary  to  brain  tumor.  The  ex- 
amination revealed  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
strong  microscopic  lens  he  would  be  able  to 
read  newsprint-size  type.  His  parents  rejected 
the  recommendation,  giving  as  their  reason 
the  excellent  scholastic  progress  their  son 
had  been  able  to  achieve  solely  through  his 
skill  in  Braille.  He  had  never  learned  to  read 
conventional  English  symbols  but  had  always 


read  in  Braille  symbols.  That  he  had  been 
successful  in  using  Braille  was  made  clearly 
apparent  when  his  case  history  revealed  that 
he  had  recently  received  a  double  promotion. 
The  introduction  of  a  visual  aid,  his  parents 
thought,  might  only  cause  a  conflict  in  his 
learning  pattern  with  a  subsequent  failure  in 
achievement.  Upon  the  request  of  Phillip's 
parents,  further  attempts  at  visual  rehabilita- 
tion were  discontinued. 

III.  What  Are  Major  Types  of  Visual 
Aids  Which  May  Be  Used  to  Reha- 
bilitate Such  Persons? 

Having  decided  that  a  patient  can  benefit 
by  correction  through  subnormal  vision  aids, 
the  examiner  must  then  determine  by  careful 
and  thorough  examination  which  of  six  major 
types  of  aids  to  prescribe.  The  function  of 
all  subnormal  visual  aids  is  to  provide  an 
enlarged  retinal  stimulus  pattern  and  call  into 
play  more  nerve  receptors. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  effects,  we  can 
then  expect  an  improvement  in  vision  which 
will  represent  an  increase  in  the  patient's 
visual  efficiency  equivalent  to  his  maximum 
correction  times  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
aid.  In  actual  practice  we  often  find  the  im- 
provement to  be  considerably  greater  than  this. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  considering  how  suc- 
cessful these  may  be,  let  us  now  consider  the 
six  major  types  of  visual  aids,  noting  par- 
ticularly their  distinctive  characteristics  and 
their  effectiveness  in  relation  to  the  visual  and 
psychological   needs   of   the   patient. 

( 1 )    Contact  Lenses 

Within  the  field  of  subnormal  vision,  con- 
tact lenses  have  their  chief  value  in  correcting 
patients  with  high  degrees  of  astigmatism  (as 
in  keratoconus ) ,  corneal  scarring,  and  in  high 
myopia.  The  use  of  contact  lenses  in  con- 
junction with  a  forward  lens  to  produce  mag- 
nification comparable  to  a  telescopic  lens  sys- 
tem is   still  in  its   initial  stages. 

(2j    High-Plus  Reading  Additions 

A  surprisingly  high  per  cent  of  patients  can 
be  aided  with  high-plus  lenses.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  visual  aid  can  be  prescribed  sue- 
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cessfully  in  much  higher  powers  than  is  com- 
monly recommended  in  routine  refractive  prac- 
tice. The  prescribing  of  these  lenses,  like 
other  subnormal  vision  aids,  demands  careful 
patient  guidance  in  their  use.  Patients  must 
be  instructed  to  hold  the  reading  material 
quite  close  to  their  eyes  in  order  to  see,  that 
is,  within  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The 
combination  of  a  close  fixation  distance  and 
narrow  field  of  view  makes  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  good  light 
source  properly  direaed.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  stronger  the  addition,  the  closer 
reading  material  must  be  held,  and  the  smaller 
the  field  of  vision.  It  is  advisable  then  to 
determine  the  patient's  specific  reading  needs 
and,  upon  that  finding,  prescribe  the  weakest 
correction  that  will  be  satisfactory  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  still  other  factors  to  con- 
sider when  prescribing  high-plus  reading  ad- 
ditions. When  such  lenses  are  used  at  very 
short  reading  distances,  binocular  vision  is 
rarely  possible.  Reading  additions  of  +  6 
Diopters  or  more  tend  to  render  binocular 
vision  impossible  because  of  the  excessive  con- 
vergence demand  necessitated  by  the  short 
reading  distance.  Moreover  many  of  these 
patients  have  only  one  eye  adaptable  to  cor- 
rection. 

Fonda^  reports  fitting  high-plus  reading  ad- 
ditions to  over  500  patients,  prescribing  as 
high  as  +  14  Diopters  monocularly  and 
-f  9  Diopters  binocularly  combined  with  4 
base  in  prism.  In  examining  the  patient  with 
high-plus  additions,  or  any  other  near  vision 
aid,  Lebensohn^  points  out  that  the  final  test 
should  be  determined,  not  on  any  reading 
chart,  but  on  actual  material  of  interest  — 
magazines,  newspapers,  music,  textbooks,  tele- 
phone directory — as  the  quality  and  texture  of 
the  paper,  the  contrast  and  sharpness  of  the 
printing  are  all  significant  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  the  visual  aid.  You  can 
readily  see  that  with  their  advantages  of  sim- 
plicity, economy,  and  conventional  appearance, 
high-plus  reading  additions  are  very  desirable, 
where  applicable. 

(3)    Hand  Magnifying  Devices 

Hand  magnifying  lenses  come  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  Large  diameter,  low-power  read- 
ing lenses  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  type  rarely 


give  much  benefit  to  patients  with  correct- 
able vision  of  less  than  20/200.  A  5-power 
doublet  lens  system,  with  a  flash  light  or  an 
electric  light  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  barrel 
on  which  the  lenses  are  mounted,  has  also 
been  found  popular.  This  illuminated  mag- 
nifier gives  an  eS.ecnve  magnification  of  about 
8-power.  Inexpensive  magnifiers,  mounted  on 
tripods,  with  the  lens  housing  threaded  to 
permit  focusing,  are  available  in  strengths 
from  7  to  10  diameters  of  magnification. 
Magnifiers  mounted  on  stands  relieve  the 
patient  from  the  necessity  of  precise  focusing 
required  of  headborne  devices.  Where  hand 
tremor  is  present,  this  may  be  a  deciding 
factor.  With  the  use  of  this  device,  better 
illumination  of  the  reading  material  is  fre- 
quently possible,  and  to  a  small  number  of 
patients  this  device  has  been  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  pointed  out  previ- 
ously the  importance  of  psychic  faaors  which 
is  here  again  illustrated.  The  patient  whose 
visual  loss  is  of  recent  origin  may  be  com- 
pletely unprepared  to  accept  his  visual  limita- 
tions. He  will  often  consent  to  learn  to  use 
a  strong  lens  of  the  hand  magnifying  type  as 
an  interim  correaion.  Later,  his  experience 
with  this  aid  will  make  him  more  accepting 
of  a  headborne  device. 

(4)   Projection  Devices 

All  of  the  other  major  devices  discussed  are 
fitted  or  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
patient.  Projection  devices,  however,  are 
unique  in  that  they  require  of  the  patient 
fewer  precise  adaptations.  Projection  devices 
are  simply  opaque  projectors  somewhat  similar 
to  the  conventional  lecture  type.  The  restric- 
tion of  field  at  higher  magnifications,  as  well 
as  the  problems  of  adequate  illumination,  can 
be  partly  overcome  by  these  devices.  The 
limitation  of  using  the  conventional  leaure 
type  with  the  patient  of  low  vision  is  that, 
in  approaching  close  to  the  screen  as  he  must 
do,  he  blocks  the  light.  Thus  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  device  in  which  the  light  is  bent 
through  mirrors,  with  the  result  that  the 
image  is  projected  from  behind  the  screen. 
An  instrument  of  this  type  has  been  designed 
by  the  Franklin  Institute  and  is  produced  by 
the  American  Optical  Company.  This  instru- 
ment provides  3  to  5  diameters  of  magnifica- 
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tion  and  is  useful  for  those  with  vision  of 
about  15/200.  Reading  material  is  placed 
face  down  on  a  transparent  plastic  plate  and 
is  projected  from  behind  on  a  screen.  The 
Megascope,  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  is  designed  for  greater 
magnification,  providing  either  12  or  25  diam- 
eters of  magnification.  This  instrument  has 
been  helpful  in  some  cases  with  vision  as  low 
at  3/200.  After  adequate  practice,  the  patient 
is  able  to  read  in  a  relaxed  manner  at  a  com- 
fortable distance  from  the  screen.  These  ex- 
pensive instruments  are  available  for  trial  at 
the  various  visual  aid  centers. 

(5)    Telescopic  Lenses 

The  last  two  types  of  lenses,  telescopic  and 
microscopic  lenses,  are  not  only  more  fre- 
quently prescribed,  but  also  represent  highly 
refined  attempts  at  providing  the  most  ideal 
optical  design.  Telescopic  lenses  are  employed 
primarily  for  distance  vision.  When  reading 
caps  are  prescribed,  they  can  be  used  for  near 
vision  as  well.  A  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  such  aids  indicates  that  pro- 
fessional interest  in  aiding  persons  with  low 
vision  through  the  use  of  telescopic  magni- 
fiers can  be  traced  back  over  200  years. 
Despite  its  long  history,  many  of  the  optical 
and  physical  problems  involved  in  telescopic 
lens  design  were  not  solved  until  the  dawn 
of  the  20th  century,  when  Dr.  Moritz  Von 
Rohr  developed,  and  Zeiss  produced,  the  com- 
paa  Galilean-type  telescopic  spectacle.  The 
Galilean  telescope  consists  of  2  lenses,  a  strong 
convex  objective  and  strong  concave  ocular 
lens  mounted  close  to  the  eye  with  an  air  or 
glass  interspace. 

The  telescopic  spectacle  with  the  weaker 
reading  addition  is  often  recommended  for 
those  requiring  an  increased  reading  or  work- 
ing distance.  This  is  especially  true  when  the 
aid  is  needed  for  such  tasks  as  drawing,  sew- 
ing, and  machine  work.  Few  patients  can 
walk  about  with  telescopic  spectacles  because 
of  both  the  restricted  field  and  the  apparent 
parallactic  displacement  of  the  image.  These 
lenses  are  particularly  valuable  for  situations 
where  the  patient  himself  is  seated,  as  in  the 
theater  or  television  viewing. 


As  an  example  of  ready-made  adaptations, 
there  are  on  the  market  inexpensive,  light- 
weight sport  glasses  which  are  essentially  2.5 
or  3.5  power  opera  glasses  with  temples  at- 
tached. Reading  caps  can  be  fitted  to  these, 
although  the  added  weight  makes  this  pro- 
cedure rarely  desirable. 

One  unusual  case  history  represents  a  pre- 
scription which  involves  the  combined  use  of 
both  a  telescopic  and  microscopic  correction. 
This  48-year-old  patient's  visual  loss  was  the 
result  of  a  luetic  condition  contracted  30  years 
ago.  The  ophthalmological  diagnosis  was  bi- 
lateral optic  nerve  atrophy.  With  maximum 
correction,  his  distance  visual  acuity  was  6/200 
in  the  right  eye;  finger  vision  only  in  the  left 
eye.  This  patient  was  a  house  painter  by 
trade.  He  reported  that,  prior  to  his  visual 
loss,  he  had  been,  in  his  own  words,  a 
voracious  reader.  Following  a  rehabilitive 
training  course  at  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  he  was  assigned  to  assembly-line 
work  where  no  fine  discrimination  was  re- 
quired. Maximum  improvement  in  his  dis- 
tance vision  was  accomplished  with  a  2.2X 
telescopic  lens,  which  enabled  the  patient  to 
be  corrected  from  6/200  to  6/60.  This  unit 
was  prescribed  for  television,  movies,  and 
baseball  games  (he  was  an  avid  Sox  fan). 
A  +  4  Diopter  reading  cap  was  prescribed 
for  such  arm's-length  activity  as  writing  and 
eating. 

A  microscopic  lens  was  found  to  be  a  more 
versatile  aid  than  a  high-plus  addition  for 
reading  fine  print.  A  7X  triplet  microscopic 
lens  enabled  the  patient  to  read  type  equivalent 
in  size  to  newsprint  at  a  4-inch  distance.  He 
wears  this  bifocal  type  correction  constantly 
on  the  job.  Being  able  to  read,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  more  responsible  position. 

(6)    Microscopic  Lenses 

While  the  single  lens  reading  addition  com- 
bined with  the  telescopic  spectacle  affords  suffi- 
cient magnification  for  reading  fine  print  for 
many  patients,  some  cases  require  more  than 
8  diameters  of  magnification.  The  maximum 
correction  with  a  telescopic  spectacle  and 
high-plus  addition  is  equivalent  to  a  total  of 
7.7    diameters   of   magnification.      To   achieve 
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the  required  magnification  for  cases  which 
would  include  optic  nerve  atrophy  or  advanced 
retinal  degeneration,  we  use  a  compound  mag- 
nifier or  microscopic  lens. 

The  optical  design  of  a  microscopic  lens 
permits  a  flat,  corrected  field  of  view  that 
often  results  in  more  satisfactory  use  by  the 
patient  than  the  telescopic  lens.  These  lenses 
consist  of  two  or  more  lenses  with  air  inter- 
space and  are  adaptable  for  near  vision  only. 

There  are  several  common  forms  of  micro- 
scopic lenses.  The  doublet  is  composed  of  two 
identical  plano-convex  lenses,  each  mounted  at 
the  focal  point  of  the  other.  Another  magni- 
fier, commonly  credited  to  Coddington,  but 
originally  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  is 
cut  from  solid  glass.  It,  too,  has  a  relatively 
short  working  distance,  but  the  image  quality, 
which  is  remarkably  good,  is  due,  in  part, 
to  a  central  groove  acting  as  a  stop. 

Some  of  our  best  microscopic  spectacles  are 
cemented  triplets.  These  lenses,  made  with 
powers  up  to  20  diameters  of  magnification, 
are  symmetrical  and  have  a  relatively  satis- 
factory working  distance.  The  triplet  con- 
sists of  a  double-convex  lens  of  crown  glass 
between  two  negative  lenses  of  flint.  It  pro- 
vides a  sharply  defined,  flat  field  of  approxi- 
mately 30  degrees  that  is  free  from  chroma- 
tism  and  distortion. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  types  of 
microscopic  lenses  prepared  in  varying  powers 
and  of  different  physical  design.  They  are: 
The  American  Optical  Co.,  the  Feinbloom, 
the  Bechtold  and  the  Policoff  lenses. 

The  Policoff  lens,  a  recent  development, 
consists  of  a  triplet  lens  inserted  into  the 
lower  portion  of  carrier.  The  microscopic 
segment  is  positioned  to  correspond  to  the 
patient's  reading  level  and  is  not  unlike  the 
conventional    bifocal    in    design. 

From  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  the  Policoff, 
the  American  Optical,  and  the  Feinbloom 
series  have  the  smallest  axial  thickness.  The 
Bechtold  lenses  have  a  minimum  field  of  view 
of  60  degrees,  which  is  approximately  10 
degrees  greater  than  the  other  three  types. 
Although  the  range  of  magnification  varies 
with  the  ophthalmic  product,  all  provide  mag- 


nification   within    the    range    most    commonly 
prescribed. 

IV.  What  Are  the  Distinctive  Features 
OF  Agencies  Offering  Rehabilitive 
Services? 

The  new  point  of  view  exemplified  in  the 
variety  of  aids  emphasizes  the  equal  necessity 
of  developing  advanced  techniques  for  work- 
ing with  partially  sighted  patients.  While 
the  needs  of  the  partially  sighted  continue 
to  be  great,  constructive  interest  in  these 
patients  dates  back  less  than  25  years.  The 
agencies  presently  equipped  to  serve  the  needs 
of  such  patients  are  still  far  too  few  in  number. 

The  largest  optical  aids  programs  are  spon- 
sored by  three  non-profit  agencies — The  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  The 
New  York  Lighthouse,  and  The  Chicago  Light- 
house for  the  Blind. 

Sources  from  which  referrals  are  made  are 
most  frequently  professional  practitioners,  so- 
cial service  agencies,  and  requests  from  indi- 
viduals seeking  such  service. 

Professional  persons  working  with  social 
service  agencies  frequently  ask  the  question 
concerning  guidance  in  establishing  standards 
which  they  can  use  in  identifying  persons  who 
might  benefit  from  a  subnormal  vision  ex- 
amination.    Such  criteria  might  include: 

( 1 )  Level  of  correctable  visual  acuity 

(a)  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  patient's 
corrected  vision  is  20/200  or  better, 
the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Patients 
with  vision  poorer  than  20/200 
have  been  aided;  however,  cases  with 
ability  to  recognize  only  hand  move- 
ment should  not  be  referred. 

(b)  The  minimum  level  of  corrected 
vision  at  the  reading  distance  must 
be  relative  to  the  patient's  needs, 
general  interests,  and  intelligence. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  the  patient  is 
able  to  read  at  least  large  headline 
print,  the  prognosis  is  favorable. 

( 2 )  Nature  of  Field  of  Vision 

(a)  Marked  changes  in  the  visual  fields 
are    relative    contraindications.      Pa- 
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tients  demonstrating  major  field  de- 
fects associated  with  glaucoma,  reti- 
nitis pigmentosa,  and  optic  nerve 
atrophy  may  not  be  helped  by  optical 
aids. 

(3)    Psychic  Factors 

(a)  A  "Dependent  Blind  Personality," 
demonstrating  questionable  motiva- 
tion, mentally  senile  patients,  or 
those  otherwise  unsuitable  for  adap- 
tive training,  should  not  be  referred. 

As    previously    stated,    the    ocular    pathology 
must  be  reasonably  stationary,   not  active. 

Among  social  service  agencies  for  the  blind, 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  offers 
many  professional  services  in  its  varied  pro- 
gram. Among  their  numerous  activities,  the 
optical  aids  program  is  a  relatively  new  ven- 
ture for  this  organization.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding specialized  professional  services  for  the 
partially  sighted,  the  Lighthouse  Committee 
has  planned  and  has  now  in  progress  an  ex- 
tensive research  study  directed  towards  de- 
veloping further  understanding  in  four  major 
areas.     These  are: 

( 1 )  Determination  of  the  types  of  ocular 
pathology  that  lend  themselves  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  visual  aids. 

(2)  Evaluation  of  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  types 
of  visual  aids. 

( 3 )  Consideration  of  psychological  or  other 
factors  which  lead  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  visual  aids. 

(4)  Determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  patient  continues  to  use  an  aid,  and 
the  effea  of  its  use  in  his  life. 

This  study  represents  a  new  trend  in  the 
gathering  of  empirical  data  which  will  aid  in 
the  understanding  of  the  problems  of  sub- 
normal vision.  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
research  of  the  past,  which  was  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  design  and  physical  properties 
of  optical  aids  removed  from  an  extensive  con- 
sideration of  adaptive  factors  which  are  neces- 


sary in  determining  the  extent  of  correction 
that  is  effective  both  visually  and  psycho- 
logically. 

Few  studies  report  the  progress  of  the 
patient  after  he  has  received  and  used  his 
visual  aid.  Moreover,  we  know  practically 
nothing  about  the  patient  as  a  person,  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view.  Such  studies  as 
these  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  they  not  only 
add  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding, 
but  they  are  also  a  heartening  sign  of  the  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  necessity  for  close 
and  cooperative  relationship  between  the  pro- 
fessional practitioner  and  social  service  agen- 
cies. It  is  only  from  such  close  cooperation 
that  the  ideal  of  considering  the  individual  as 
both  a  patient  and  a  person  can  be  realized. 

There  is  no  area  of  professional  practice  that 
offers  greater  possibility  for  humanitarian 
service.  This  is  not  the  sole  return;  rather, 
the  possibilities  are  many,  indeed.  Here  is 
an  area  in  which  there  is  both  the  opportunity 
for  widening  the  scope  of  professional  activi- 
ties and  for  making  full,  creative  use  of  the 
techniques  and  aids  already  developed. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion  that  subnormal  vision  aids  are  re- 
habilitating a  substantial  number  of  patients 
to  a  more  self-reliant,  useful  life.  The  chal- 
lenge of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  partially 
sighted  is  similar  to  those  expressed  by  Alfred 
L.  Severson  who  has  aptly  characterized  the 
situation  when  he  said: 

"Blindness  is  no  respector  of  persons.  Acci- 
dents occur,  wars  come,  a  variety  of  diseases 
take  their  toll,  old  age  has  its  dangers.  Call 
the  roll.  Shall  we  speak  of  John  Smith, 
blinded  from  a  shot  in  the  face  during  the 
Chicago  race  riots  of  1919,  or  good  natured 
John  Smith  who  never  misses  a  day  from  his 
job? 

"Shall  we  speak  of  Mary  Jones,  a  girl 
blinded  through  misjudgment  in  surgery,  or 
able  Mary  Jones  who  worked  her  way  through 
college? 

"Shall  we  speak  of  John  Brown,  a  profes- 
sional man,  blinded  in  his  later  years  by 
glaucoma,  or  scholarly  John  Brown,  the  pro- 
fessor? 
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"Perhaps  the  way  we  call  the  roll  is  the 
final  factor  which  opens  or  closes  to  the  blind 
the  doors  of  the  seeing  world." 
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i      THE  POSITION  OF  BOTH  THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCY 

WITHIN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TOTAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Florence  Starr,  Director  of  Social  Service 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Viewpoints  as  to  the  place  of  the  agency 
for  the  blind  within  the  community  social 
service  structure  vary  from  the  extreme  segre- 
gationist to  the  extreme  integrationist.  Both 
groups  are  composed  of  blind  clients,  blind 
and  sighted  staff  members  of  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  staff  members  of  non-specialized 
social  service  agencies.  At  times,  those  who 
most  ardently  espouse  complete  integration 
are  evidencing  mere  lip  service.  In  practice 
they  demonstrate  that  the  opposite,  or  as  near 
an  approach  to  it  as  possible,  is  what  they 
most  desire.  With  others,  the  desire  for 
integrated  services  for  all  blind  individuals 
arises  from  a  sincere  conviction  as  to  its 
validity,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  fear  or  a 
lack  of  trust  in  the  potentials  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Between  the  two  extreme  viewpoints  we 
have  many  modifications,  whose  devotees  are 
also  of  the  same  composition  as  the  two 
groups  already  mentioned.  Among  these  are 
the  advocates  of  public  vocational  and  re- 
habilitative agencies  for  the  blind,  but  all  other 
agency  services  on  a  non-speciali2ed  basis; 
and  the  exponents  of  the  advisability  of  a  use 
of  both  segregated  and  non-segrated  services 
according  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 

In  a  well-balanced,  sound  social  service 
community  structure,  both  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  blind,  non-specialized  agencies 
not  specifically  set  up  to  serve  handicapped 
individuals,  and  agencies  serving  all  groups 
of  handicapped  persons,  have  their  place  in 
meeting   the   needs   of   blind   individuals.      It 


has  frequently  been  said  that  public  agencies, 
because  they  are  limited  in  function  by  gov- 
ernmental decree,  are  purchasers  of  services 
and  not  a  direct  provider  of  services.  How- 
ever, we  are  all  aware  that  there  can  be  at 
times  a  difference  of  interpretation  as  to  the 
so-called  limited  scope,  and  that  some  staff 
members  of  public  agencies,  especially  on  the 
local  level,  frequently  are  giving  intensive  and 
extensive  social  service  help.  It  does  not 
therefore  hold  that  a  private  agency  must  be 
set  up  to  give  such  assistance. 

Many  blind  individuals,  for  varying  reasons, 
prefer  to  go  to  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
private  agency  for  the  blind  which  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  of  its  applicants  ade- 
quately should  have  a  comprehensive,  well- 
integrated  program  and  team  approach.  This 
should  include  a  casework  department  through 
which  most  of  the  intake  for  agency  services 
should  be  centralized;  a  pre-vocational  apti- 
tudes facility;  a  vocational  placement  division; 
workshops  for  testing,  for  training,  and  for 
short-time  employment  and  terminal  employ- 
ment; home  teaching  orientation  instruaion; 
a  group-work  department;  and  consultants  and 
specialists,  namely,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
speech  therapists,  home  economists,  and  others. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  frequent  con- 
sultations between  the  representatives  of  the 
different  professional  disciplines. 

When  an  agency  offers  such  integrated  serv- 
ices as  has  been  outlined,  precaution  must  be 
taken  not  to  overlook  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  can   best  be  serviced   in   a   non- 
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Specialized  agency.  It  is  sometimes  easier  for 
the  casework  staff  to  refer  a  client  to  the 
group-work  department  within  the  agency 
structure,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  locate  a 
group  placement  in  a  non-specialized  agency. 
A  blind  individual  should  have  the  same 
right  as  a  sighted  individual  to  a  choice  of 
agencies,  specialized  or  non-specialized.  At 
times,  the  problems  with  which  he  desires  help 
have  little  or  no  relationship  to  his  blindness. 
He  may,  therefore,  prefer  to  go  to  the  non- 
specialized  agency.  Also,  he  may  have  other 
reasons  for  such  a  choice.  For  example,  Mr. 
W.,  a  young  man  who  has  a  double  handicap, 
blindness  and  very  poor  hearing,  is  desirous 
of  help  with  his  marital  problems.  He  is  an 
intelligent  man  who  has  always  presented  a 
facade  of  self-sufj&ciency  to  the  members  of 
the  group-work  program  of  the  agency  for 
the  blind  where  he  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant for  many  years.  Furthermore,  these 
members  look  up  to  him  because  he  possesses 
skills  as  a  writer.  It  would,  therefore,  be  too 
difficult  for  Mr.  W.  to  accept  intensive  case- 
work counselling  from  the  social  service  de- 
partment of  the  agency  for  the  blind.  He 
has  consequently  been  referred  to  a  non- 
specialized  family  casework  agency. 

In  some  states  where  the  population  of  blind 
persons  is  widely  scattered,  and  where  no 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  exist  or  where 
there  are  only  small  agencies  with  a  limited 
program,  a  good  deal  of  effort  must  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  the  best  available  resources 
for  a  blind  adult  or  child.  This  might  be  an 
agency  for  the  blind  in  a  different  locality 
which  could  offer  services  on  a  not  too  rigid 
geographical  basis,  or  a  non-specialized  agency 
within  the  same  locality.  Frequently,  the 
latter  is  in  need  of  consultative  service  from 
the  agency  for  the  blind,  or  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  two  agencies  working  together 
to  partialize  what  services  they  are  able  to 
give  so  as  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  social 
needs.  Creative  imaginative  use  of  resources 
is  important. 

I  would  like  to  give  two  illustrations  rela- 
tive to  this  point. 

Miss  S.,  42  years  old,  who  has  been  a  deaf- 
mute  since  birth,  and  who  has  had  poor  vision 
the  past  few  years,  was  referred  to  our  agency 
for  help  with  living  arrangements.  Until  three 
years  ago  Miss  S.  had  resided  in  a  small  city 


in  upstate  New  York.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  father  and  her  mother's  placement  in  a 
home  for  the  aged  in  a  larger  city  upstate, 
Miss  S.  had  been  admitted  to  a  home  for  the 
deaf  in  another  part  of  the  state,  where  she 
had  no  friends  or  relatives  and  where  she  was 
the  only  resident  under  65,  and  where  there 
was  only  one  other  resident  of  her  faith.  The 
welfare  department  of  her  city,  which  was  sup- 
porting her,  had  not  explored  the  possibility 
of  assistance  from  a  family  casework  agency 
in  the  city  where  her  mother  was  institu- 
tionalized nor  determined  whether  a  private 
casework  agency  for  the  blind  or  deaf  in  the 
state  could  offer  services.  Fortunately,  after 
Miss  S.  had  been  in  the  home  for  the  deaf 
for  six  months,  a  caseworker  from  a  private 
agency  for  the  deaf  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
home  regarding  another  client.  She  learned 
that  Miss  S.  desired  companionship  with  indi- 
viduals of  her  own  age  and  employment,  and 
suggested  referral  to  our  agency.  Miss  S.  was 
placed  by  us  in  a  fine  boarding  home  in  New 
York  City,  is  participating  in  the  group-work 
program  of  the  private  agency  for  the  deaf, 
is  an  excellent  trainee  in  one  of  our  shops, 
and  is  being  prepared  for  industrial  employ- 
ment under  the  sponsorship  of  V.R.S. 

Betty,  a  3-year-old  retarded  child,  came  to 
our  attention  two  and  a  half  years  ago  when 
a  private  foster  placement  agency  contacted 
us  as  to  Betty's  potentials  for  growth  and  as 
to  the  best  kind  of  placement  for  her.  Betty's 
faher,  a  widower,  had  applied  at  the  foster- 
home  agency  for  placement  of  the  child.  The 
agency  had  had  little  experience  with  blind 
children,  and  the  staff  were  puzzled  as  to  how 
to  proceed  with  the  application.  Although 
the  Guild's  charter  permits  us  to  do  foster- 
home  placement,  we  prefer  that  this  function 
be  handled  by  an  agency  especially  set  up 
for  such  a  purpose.  There  were  frequent 
conferences  held  with  the  foster-home  place- 
ment agency,  to  help  them  to  understand  the 
child's  needs.  After  they  located  a  foster  home, 
they  again  turned  to  us  regarding  Betty's  ad- 
mission to  our  nursery  school.  The  two  agen- 
cies continued  to  work  together  closely,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  casework  with 
the  foster  parents  being  centered  in  the  foster- 
placement  agency.  However,  after  Betty's 
father  re -married  and  was  able  to  offer  a  home 
to  his   child,   it  was  decided  that  our  agency 
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should  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  case. 
Betty  has  made  great  progress  and  is  no  longer 
a  retarded  child. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  cooperative 
endeavors  with  non-specialized  agencies.  At 
the  Guild  this  summer,  we  initiated  a  demon- 
stration day-camp  project  which  is  being  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  a  community 
center  for  sighted  children.  The  casework 
department  of  the  Guild  interviewed  the  par- 
ents of  blind  children  who  applied  and  seleaed 
the  group  for  the  day  camp,  the  community 
center  seleaed  the  sighted  children  and  is  pro- 
viding the  day-camp  physical  setting,  and  both 
agencies  are  providing  staff  personnel.  A  com- 
parable demonstration  project  will  be  started 
in  the  fall  with  older  individuals. 

Since  blind  individuals  should  have  the 
right  to  the  best  of  services,   it  is   important 


that  the  staffs  of  agencies  for  the  blind,  both 
public  and  private,  should  meet  the  highest 
of  professional  qualifications.  They  cannot 
afford  to  have  lower  standards  than  the  finest 
of  non-specialized  agencies.  At  present,  too 
few  agencies  for  the  blind  have  field-work 
training  centers  for  social  work  and  vocational 
counselling  students.  Since  the  students  are 
potential  recruits  for  the  staffs  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  can  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  understanding  of  our  work  when  employed 
in  non-specialized  agencies,  efforts  would  be 
made  by  agencies  for  the  blind  to  qualify  for 
the  acceptance  of  students. 

It  is  also  important  that  in  each  community 
there  be  an  assessment  of  the  total  community 
services  for  the  blind — its  strengths,  its  weak- 
nesses, its  lacks — and  that  an  attempt  be  made 
for  better  coordination  where  necessary,  and 
for  meeting  the  deficiencies. 
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Introduction 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  meet  you  here 
today — to  share  in  your  discussions  on  so 
many  vitally  important  problems — and  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  new  dis- 
ability provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

However,  before  we  discuss  the  disability 
provisions,  let  us  very  briefly  review  what 
social  security  is  and  how  it  works.  During 
the  20  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  the 
basic  idea  behind  the  program  hasn't  changed: 
people  who  work  for  others  or  who  are  self- 
employed  contribute  to  a  fund  during  their 
working  lives.  Then,  when  they  fall  viaim 
to  certain  economic  risks,  payments  are  made 
to  them  and  to  their  families  from  the  fund 
maintained  by  their  contributions  and  the 
contributions  that  employers  have  made.  The 
risks  covered  are  the  loss  of  earnings  because 


of  retirement  in  old  age,  death,  and — ^most 
recently — completely  incapacitating  disability 
after  the  age  of  50. 

Increased  public  understanding  of  all  aspects 
of  the  social  security  law  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  and  constant  objectives 
of  the  BOASI.  But  today  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  area  of  your  immediate  con- 
cern: disability  "freeze"  and  the  disability  in- 
surance benefits  programs.  As  you  all  know, 
these  programs  have  implications  for  you  as 
individuals,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  your  or- 
ganization and  agency  aims. 

The  Disability  Freeze 

While  disability  insurance  benefits  are  lim- 
ited to  totally  disabled  workers  who  have 
reached  age  50,  the  "freeze"  provision  is  de- 
signed to  protect  future  benefit  rights  of  all 
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workers  who  are  totally  disabled  for  long 
periods  during  their  normal  working  lifetime. 
As  many  of  you  will  recall,  a  formula  in  the 
law  gears  benefits  to  the  worker's  average 
monthly  earning  rate.  The  more  he  earns — 
and  the  more  consistently  he  earns — the  higher 
his  benefits.  To  a  considerable  degree  this 
permits  wage  diflferences  that  exist  between 
workers  and  kinds  of  work  to  be  taken  into 
account  automatically  in  computing  benefits; 
within  limits,  the  individual  worker  establishes 
the  level  of  his  protection  by  his  past  earn- 
ings' history.  However,  prior  to  the  disability 
provision,  periods  of  low  or  of  no  earnings 
had  to  be  included  in  arriving  at  the  average 
monthly  earnings;  hence,  if  for  any  reason  a 
person  under  65  finds  it  necessary  to  stop 
work  or  works  at  much  reduced  wages  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  his  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefit  right  could  dwindle  or,  in 
some  cases,  could  be  lost  entirely.  In  addition, 
the  failure  of  those  who  contract  serious  dis- 
abilities prior  to  attaining  age  50  to  utilize 
their  right  to  freeze  could  result  in  loss  of 
eligibility  to  disability  insurance  payments  at 
age  50. 

Today,  extended  periods  of  work  stoppage 
due  to  toal  disability  may  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  eligibility  and  benefit  amounts 
of  totally  disabled  individuals  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  In  eflfect,  the  1954 
provision  permits  a  worker  to  have  his  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  status  "frozen"  as 
of  the  time  he  became  disabled.  Thus,  it 
preserves  intaa  the  insured  status  of  qualified 
totally  disabled  persons  during  the  period  of 
their  disability,  and  it  protects  the  amount  of 
retirement,  disability,  or  survivors'  benefits 
payable  on  the  basis  of  their  earnings  records.^ 

Disability  Insurance  Benefits 
AT  Age  50 

Next  month  more  than  100,000  severely 
disabled  people  will  receive  their  first  social 
security  disability  insurance  checks.  About 
275,000  disabled  workers  are  expected  to  be- 


ilt  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Social  Security 
Act  does  provide  another  protection  against  the 
effect  of  low  or  no  earnings  on  the  worker's 
benefit.  Under  the  "drop-out"  provision,  (also 
available  to  those  who  are  totally  disabled)  in 
computing  his  benefit,  the  worker  can  exclude 
as  many  as  5  years  where  earnings  were  re- 
duced or  nonexistent  and  thus  raise  his  average 
monthly  wage. 


come  eligible  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
in  the  first  year  of  benefit  payments.  To  cover 
the  cost  of  disability  insurance  benefits,  an  in- 
crease in  the  contributions  rate  by  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  (one-quarter  of  a  per  cent  on 
employees  and  one-quarter  of  a  per  cent  on 
employers;  three-eighths  of  a  per  cent  on  self- 
employed  individuals)  became  eflfective  in 
January,  1957,  and  is  being  paid  into  a  sep- 
arate trust  fund,  from  which  payments  to  quali- 
fied persons  age  50  and  over  will  be  made. 

Beginning  next  month,  a  disabled  worker 
between  50  and  65  years  of  age,  who  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  social  security  law, 
may  be  paid  monthly  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits. His  benefit  amount  will  be  figured  just 
as  if  he  had  reached  65  on  the  date  his  dis- 
ability began.  The  amount  of  these  monthly 
benefit  payments  will  be  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  the  old-age  insurance  benefit  for 
which  the  worker  himself  would  be  eligible 
if  he  were  65  years  of  age  when  he  became 
disabled.  His  dependents,  however,  do  not 
receive  any  benefits  based  on  his  social  security 
account  while  he  is  receiving  his  disability  in- 
surance benefits.  At  this  point,  I  also  want 
to  mention  briefly,  childhood  disability  bene- 
fits. Under  this  new  provision,  dependents' 
benefits  may  be  paid  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  insured  workers  if  these  children  were  dis- 
abled before  age  18  and  continue  to  be  unable 
to  do  any  work.  Childhood  disability  benefits 
became  payable  last  January  and,  thus  far, 
more  than  36,000  benefit  applications  have 
been  filed. 

And  now — just  who  among  the  Nation's 
disabled  people  are  qualified? 

General  Eligibility 

In  order  to  get  disability  insurance  benefits 
at  age  50,  or  to  have  his  social  security  record 
frozen,  a  worker  must  meet  two  general  con- 
ditions. One  refers  to  the  amount  of  work 
he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  the  other  to  his 
disability.  In  substance,  he  must  be  so  dis- 
abled that  he  is  unable  to  perform  substantial 
gainful  work,  and  he  must  have  a  social  secur- 
ity record  of  some  years  standing  and  one 
which  shows  that  he  was  recently  a  part  of 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  Specifically,  the 
worker  must  have  social  security  credit  for 
at  least  5  years  of  work  in  the  10  years  im- 
mediately before   the   onset  of  his   disability, 
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and  at  least  l^^  years  of  this  work  must  have 
been  in  the  3  years  just  before  he  became  dis- 
abled. 

In  addition,  at  least  6  months  must  elapse 
between  the  onset  of  disability  and  the  first 
month  of  disability  benefits.  By  the  end  of 
6  months,  the  great  preponderance  of  tempo- 
rary ailments  or  active  conditions  are  cured  or 
stabilized  to  the  point  where  the  severity  of 
the  permanent  residual  can  be  assessed. 

Definition  of  Disability  for  the 
Disability  "Freeze" 

And  now  from  a  general  description  of 
the  requirements,  let  me  go  into  the  specific 
language  of  the  law.  In  the  1954  amend- 
ments providing  for  the  freeze,  disability  was 
defined  as  (a)  "inability  to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  aaivity  by  reason  of  any 
medically  determinable  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment which  can  be  expected  to  result  in 
death  or  to  be  of  long-continued  and  indefinite 
duration,"  or  (b)  "blindness."  This  Section 
2l6(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  proceeds  to 
define  such  blindness  as  "central  visual  acuity 
of  5/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  a  cor- 
recting lens;  an  eye  in  which  the  visual  field 
is  reduced  to  5  degrees  or  less  of  contrartion 
is  considered  to  have  a  central  visual  acuity 
of  5/200  or  less." 

This  means  that,  for  the  disability  freeze, 
if  the  applicant's  visual  impairment  meets  the 
statutory  definition,  we  do  not  have  to  ask 
whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  work.  The 
"blind"  person  can  have  his  earnings  record 
frozen  even  if  he  is  able  to  work.  No  matter 
how  much  money  he  may  earn  and  regardless 
of  the  type  of  services  he  performs,  his  earn- 
ings record  could  remain  frozen  until  he  re- 
covers. 

A  person  who  has  a  severe  visual  impair- 
ment, but  who  does  not  meet  the  statutory 
definition  of  blindness,  is  in  the  same  position 
as  all  other  severely  disabled  persons;  that  is, 
he  may  meet  the  general  definition  of  "dis- 
ability," if  he  is  unable  to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  by  reason  of  his  im- 
pairment. For  example,  we  would  consider 
central  visual  acuity  of  no  better  than  20/200 
or  an  equivalent  concentric  contraaion  of 
visual  field  to  be  severe  enough  ordinarily  to 
support  a  claim  of  inability  to  engage  in  any 
substantial   gainful   activity.      This   is,   as   you 


know,  in  keeping  with  the  usual  test  for  indus- 
trial blindness  adopted  by  other  Government 
and  private  agencies.  I  say  "ordinarily"  be- 
cause if  the  individual  with  "industrial"  blind- 
ness is,  in  fact,  engaging  in  substantial  gainful 
activity,  this  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Definition  of  Disability  for  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits 

The  definition  of  disability  for  purposes  of 
disability  insurance  benefits  is  contained  in 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  law.  It  differs 
from  that  in  the  1954  freeze  law  in  one  im- 
portant respect:  only  those  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  may  qualify. 
The  statutory  definition  for  total  blindness  is, 
therefore,  omitted.  With  respect  to  "cash" 
benefits,  blind  claimants  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  all  other  disabled  persons,  and  we  can 
pay  disability  insurance  benefits  to  them  only 
if  they  are  disabled  for  gainful  work. 

Thus,  a  statutorily  blind  person  under  65 
years  of  age  can  have  his  earnings  record 
frozen  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  able 
to  work.  At  age  50  he,  like  other  disabled 
people,  may  get  disability  insurance  benefits 
only  if  he  is  unable  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.  If  he  is  able  to  engage  in 
substantial  gainful  activity  at  age  50,  he  can- 
not get  disability  insurance  payments. 

Determinations  of  Disability  by 
State  Agency 

Determinations  of  disability  for  the  freeze 
and  cash  benefits  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
by  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Agreements  exist  with  56  agencies  in  52  juris- 
dictions. In  5  jurisdictions  (New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and 
Washington)  the  determinations  are  made  by  a 
public  welfare  agency  which  also  administers 
programs  of  Federal-State  aid  to  needy  dis- 
abled persons.  In  4  jurisdictions  (Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  Delaware,  and  South  Da- 
kota), the  work  of  determinations  is  shared 
by  a  vocational  rehabilitation  and  a  public 
welfare  agency  or  a  special  agency  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind.  A  number  of  other 
contracting  agencies  have  subcontracts  with 
blind  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  making  de- 
terminations.     In   all   other  jurisdictions,   the 
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determination  of  disability  is  made  by  the 
state  agency  which  administers  the  Federal- 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

Substantial  Gainful  Activity 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  the  individual's 
unemployment  must  be  clearly  related  to  his 
disability. 

Thus,  an  individual,  even  if  he  has  a  severe 
impairment,  will  not  be  found  disabled  under 
the  disability  provisions  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  while  he  is  actu- 
ally engaging  in  substantial  gainful  activity  on 
a  continuous  basis. 

Since  substantial  gainful  activity  means  the 
performance  of  substantial  services  with  reason- 
able regularity,  usually  in  some  competitive 
employment,  or  self-employment,  work  in  a 
sheltered  setting  might  disqualify  an  individual 
engaged  in  such  work,  if  the  pay  was  sub- 
stantial and  the  effort  sustained.  The  gov- 
erning factor  in  determining  ability  or  in- 
ability to  "engage  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity" is  not  so  much  the  setting  in  which 
the  work  is  performed  as  it  is  the  capacity 
demonstrated  for  gainful  activity.  Except  for 
cases  of  statutory  blindness,  the  law  does  not 
make  any  distinction  between  the  freeze  and 
benefits,  and  the  capacity  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity,  if  demonstrated,  must 
logically  result  in  a  denial  under  both  pro- 
visions. 

Since  each  case  is  adjudicated  in  the  light 
of  the  applicant's  total  situation  as  it  is  af- 
fected by  his  impairment,  individual  di£Fer- 
ences  in  ability  to  earn  must  be  weighed. 
Thus,  an  individual  possessing  special  knowl- 
edge and  skill  who  worked  only  an  hour  or 
two  daily  as  a  highly  paid  consultant  might 
be  found  not  disabled;  another  person,  how- 
ever, whose  occupational  experience  and  native 
abilities  restrict  his  accomplishments  to  man- 
ual tasks,  could  be  found  disabled  if  his  condi- 
tion prevented  him  from  working  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  The  amount  of 
earnings  is,  of  course,  a  faaor  in  determining 
whether  ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  is  demonstrated.  The  law,  however, 
does  not  specify  a  dollar  limitation  on  earn- 
ings, and  the  amount  earned  is  not,  by  itself, 
always  conclusive.  As  I  indicated,  it  is  con- 
sidered with  the  other  factors. 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  a  disabled  person, 


an  evaluation  team  of  medical  and  lay  person- 
nel examines  the  duties  undertaken  by  the  im- 
paired individual  and  the  extent  of  the  physical 
and  mental  effort  necessary  to  carry  them  out. 
They  consider  the  duration  of  the  work  activity 
and  ascertain  whether  it  is  sustained  or  tempo- 
rary, whether  it  is  intermittent,  or  simply  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  work.  A  decision  of 
inability  to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful 
aaivity  should  be  consistent  with  an  individ- 
ual's actual  activities. 

To  sum  up,  all  pertinent  factors  are  weighed 
to  accomplish  a  realistic  determination  of 
whether  the  activity  demonstrates  a  real  ca- 
pacity for  work,  or  power  to  earn. 

Special  Nature  of  the  Definition 
OF  Disability 

Because  the  definition  of  disability  in  this 
law  is  a  special  one,  the  fact  that  a  disabled 
person  may  be  receiving  payment  for  "total 
disability"  from  another  Government  agency, 
under  a  company  disability  retirement  plan, 
or  under  a  privately  purchased  insurance  poli- 
cy, does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  be 
considered  "disabled"  under  the  provisions  of 
the  social  security  law.  Industrial  disability 
retirement  programs,  for  example,  in  their 
approach  to  the  problem  of  premature  retire- 
ment, understandably  tend  to  emphasize  as- 
pects of  the  problem  which  give  the  employer 
primary  concern.  Generally,  they  provide  for 
disability  retirement  when  the  individual,  be- 
cause of  his  condition,  is  unable  to  continue 
at  his  regular  job  or  work  satisfactorily  at 
any  other  job  available  in  the  company.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  our  determinations  of 
disability  in  some  cases  are  different  from 
those  of  industrial  retirement  programs.  Simi- 
larly, a  few  of  our  decisions  will  differ  from 
those  of  private  insurance,  the  several  types 
of  veterans'  programs,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  others. 

We  are  certainly  concerned  that  such  differ- 
ences exist.  It  seems  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  some  differences  because  some  of  the  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  specific  groups  or  for 
specific  purposes.  We  make  every  possible 
effort  to  try  to  avoid  determinations  that  con- 
flict with  those  of  other  government  agencies 
by  trying  to  get  all  the  facts  available  to  the 
other  agency. 

A   person    who    is    able   to    do    substantial 
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gainful  work  but  is  unemployed  mainly  be- 
cause he  can't  find  a  job  compatible  with  his 
handicaps  may  not,  under  this  law,  be  con- 
sidered totally  disabled.  Nor  will  he  neces- 
sairly  be  considered  totally  disabled  for  work 
because  he  cannot  do  the  type  of  work  re- 
quired  in   his   last   job. 

Temporary  Disability 
People  temporarily  prevented  from  follow- 
ing their  usual  occupations  by  disease  or  in- 
jury are  not  eligible  under  this  program.  If 
a  disability  is  not  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  or  indefinite  duration,  it  does  not 
qualify.  But  these  people  (as  well  as  those 
who  have  permanent  impairments)  have  the 
advantage  of  a  provision  in  the  social  security 
law  that  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  which 
permits  the  dropping  out  of  up  to  5  years  of 
low  (or  no)  earnings  in  the  computation  of 
benefits.  This  "drop-out"  of  5  years  can  be 
made  whether  or  not  the  reduction  in  earn- 
ings (or  the  lack  of  any  earnings  at  all)  is 
caused  by  a  disability. 

REMEDIABILITY 

In  addition,  a  person  with  a  visual  or  other 
handicap  is  not  considered  under  a  disability 
if  he  can,  by  reasonable  effort  and  with  safety 
to  himself,  secure  medically  acceptable  treat- 
ment (that  a  reasonably  prudent  person  could 
be  expected  to  accept)  that  will  result  in  re- 
covery or  substantial  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
disability  provisions  is  the  requirement  that 
all  applicants,  whether  for  benefits  or  the 
"freeze,"  be  referred  promptly  to  their  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  The  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recognize  and  aid,  frequently  in  an 
early  stage,  persons  for  whom  appropriate 
medical  and  vocational  counsel  may  prevent 
more  serious  disability  or  may  restore  working 
capacity.  Referral  arrangements  exist  in  all 
states.  The  visually  handicapped  are  referred 
to  special  agencies  for  the  blind. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  "disability"  and 
"ability"  to  re-enter  the  labor  market,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  setting  up  barriers  to  vocational 
rehabilitation,  the  law  specifically  provides 
that  a  person  who  performs  work  pursuant 
to  an  approved  state  vocational  rehabilitation 


program  will  not,  solely  by  reason  of  this 
work,  lose  his  benefits  during  the  first  12 
months  while  he  is  testing  out  his  new  earn- 
ing capacity.  Even  under  other  circumstances, 
the  individual  could  be  accorded  a  reasonable 
trial  period  in  which  to  determine  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  adjust  successfully  to  remunera- 
tive work  activity.  However,  monthly  bene- 
fits must  be  suspended  if  the  individual  re- 
fuses available  rehabilitation  services  under  a 
state-approved  plan  without  "good  cause." 
We  are  fully  aware  that  what  does  or  does 
not  constitute  "good  cause"  may  involve  high- 
ly complex  questions  that  can  only  be  resolved 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
in  a  particular  case.  No  benefit  will  be  termi- 
nated until  we  are  sure  that  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  have  been  carefully  weighed. 
Offset 

Generally,  social  security  benefits  are  not 
subject  to  reduction  because  of  the  payment  of 
other  benefits.  However,  the  law  specifically 
provides  that  the  amount  of  the  disability 
benefit  for  any  month  must  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  other  benefit,  based  on  dis- 
ability, payable  under  the  program  of  another 
Federal  agency,  or  under  a  state  or  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  law. 

This  reduction  of  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits applies  until  the  individual  reaches  age  65. 
At  age  65,  disability  insurance  benefits  stop 
and  the  individual  becomes  entitled  auto- 
matically to  old-age  insurance  benefits,  which 
are  payable  without  regard  to  the  receipt  of 
any  disability  payment  under  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program  is  to  provide  the  Nation's 
workers  and  their  families  with  basic  economic 
protection  against  loss  of  earnings  because  of 
retirement  in  old  age,  death,  or  totally  in- 
capacitating disability.  With  92  out  of  100 
jobs  covered  by  the  program,  with  the  recent 
substantial  increase  in  benefits,  with  the  eligi- 
bility age  for  women  lowered  to  62,  and  with 
the  effectuation  of  the  new  disability  pro- 
visions, the  program  is  broadly  meeting  this 
purpose. 

The  prospect  of  early  and  prompt  referral 
of  the  disabled  to  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  is  one  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  disability  provisions.     The  OASI 
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has  a  great  interest  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  and  will  exert  every  effort  to  advance 
this  objective. 

Not  all  applicants,  however,  have  a  realistic 
occupational  potential;  nor  can  they  all  be 
restored  to  economic  self-reliance.  For  many, 
prolonged  disability  means  that  earned  income 
stops  at  a  time  when  expenses  are  especially 
heavy  and  it  is  never  resumed.  Therefore, 
while  payment  of  benefits  is  still  the  central 
purpose  of  OASI,  our  interest  is  not  con- 
fined to  benefits  alone.  We  share  with  allied 
programs  a  common  and  genuine  interest,  not 
only  in  restoring  the  disabled  to  active,  pro- 
ductive roles  in  the  community,  but  also  in 
assuring  effective  referral  of  these  persons  to 
other  services  and  community  resources. 

In  short,  we  in  OSAI  see  the  problem  of 
total  disability  in  a  much  broader  context  than 
merely  one  of  income  maintenance.  We  feel 
that  the  OASI  disability  provisions  will  bring 
into  even  sharper  focus  the  specific  problems 
encountered  by  the  blind  in  work  activity, 
employer  prejudice,  etc.  Hopefully,  this 
heightened  focus  will  help  to  dispel  some  of 
the  traditional  sterotypes  about  the  visually 
handicapped  and  provide  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  visually  handicapped. 


We  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  clarify  and 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  disability 
provisions.  In  accomplishing  this,  however, 
our  procedures  and  policies  must,  of  course, 
be  consistent  with  the  social  insurance  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  provisions  are  based. 
Many  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  some 
of  the  basic  disability  policies  have  been  made 
by  organizations  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Some  of  these  could  be  accomplished 
only  if  Congress  makes  changes  in  the  law. 
We  are,  however,  continuously  appraising  the 
effectiveness  oi  these  provisions  in  the  light 
of  our  operating  experience. 

This  is  a  new  program.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  policies  we  adopt  are  realistic 
from  a  social,  administrative  and  technical 
point  of  view.  We  also  want  to  foster  public 
understanding  of  our  program  objectives.  By 
consulting  with  interested  organizations,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  blind,  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  for  administering  the  disability  pro- 
visions, we  try  to  make  certain  that  the  basic 
principles  and  processes  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  law  into  actual  benefits  and  services 
are  realistic  and  wholly  consistent  with  the 
law's  intent. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  COOPERATIVE  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITES 
OPERATIONS  AND  RESULTS 

Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 

The  Lighthouse  of 

The  Nevi'  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Introduction 

How  effectively  have  the  voluntary  agencies 
rehabilitated  blind  people  since  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  came  into  the  picture 
twelve  years  ago?  I  doubt  that  few,  if  any,  of 
us  have  the  incontrovertible  facts  to  answer 
this  question.  The  Lighthouse  offers  this  con- 
tribution as  the  answer  of  one  agency.  Until 
many  other  agencies  have  made  similar  studies 
we  shall  not  know  whether  or  not  our  results 
have  been  good.  We  have  no  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

As  a  result  of  intensive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  our  key  personnel,  and  be- 


cause of  ten  years  experience,  we  are  able  to 
present  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  501 
trainees,  assigned  to  The  Lighthouse  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  since 
the  spring  of  1946,  for  whom  (1)  evaluation, 
(2)  pre-vocational  and  (3)  vocational  train- 
ing services  were  provided.  Another  295  re- 
ceived only  psychological  appraisals  or  one  or 
more  other  single  services.  Others  died  or 
were  untraceable.  These  295  are  not  included 
in  this  analysis. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  report 
of  a  substantial  number  of  blind  trainees  who 
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completed  their  training  at  a  voluntary  agency 
and  who  have  been  followed  up  over  a  period 
varying  from  1  to  10  years,  that  is,  from 
the  spring  of  1946  to  December  31,  1955. 

We  hoped  to  find  out  how  effective  our 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  V.R.S.  had 
been,  whether  there  could  be  improvement  in 
these  relationships,  whether  the  program  for 
blind  people  had  improved,  and  whether  as  a 
result  they  were  better  off. 

The  Beginning  of  V.R.S.  Training 
AT  Lighthouse 

In  1944  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
held  a  meeting  in  Albany  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  agencies  for  the  blind  a  pro- 
posed cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram whereby  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  would  pay  local  voluntary  agen- 
cies for  training  blind  individuals  approved 
and  referred  to  the  agencies  by  V.R.S.  The 
Lighthouse  at  this  meeting  publicly  expressed 
its  unqualified  interest  in  this  proposal  and 
shortly  thereafter  developed  a  sound,  well- 
rounded  working  agreement  for  the  futherance 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for 
our  share  of  the  blind  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  great  contribution  made  by  V.R.S., 
under  the  utterly  devoted  administrative  skill, 
vision  and  helpfulness  of  Mr.  Herbert  R. 
Brown,  Director  of  the  Service,  and  his  staff, 
were  the  establishment  of  standards,  evalua- 
tions, and  formal  procedures  which  were  so 
greatly  needed  in  rehabilitation  work  in  New 
York  State.  Of  course,  the  financial  remunera- 
tion to  the  participating  agency  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis  was  what  enabled  the  extensive 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  staff.  These 
net  fees  to  The  Light  house  increased  from 
$556.00  in  1946  to  $33,357.00  in  1955.  In 
addition,  V.R.S. 's  provision  of  client  mainte- 
nance allowances,  handled  through  the  receiv- 
ing agency,  was  an  essential  part  of  effective 
rehabilitation.  Equipment,  tools  and  special 
stock  were  also  provided,  when  necessary. 

What  did  The  Lighthouse  bring  to  V.R.S..? 
It  brought  the  "know  how"  acquired  over 
years  of  rehabilitative  work  with  people  of 
every  type,  and  it  provided  a  physical  plant, 
a  trained  staff,  a  multi-activity  program,  and 
a    healthy    climate    of    open-mindedness    and 


freedom  from  fixed  ideas  and  read  tape.  In 
dollars  and  cents,  the  operation  of  a  program 
which  now  represents  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  yearly,  in  addition  to  a  three  million 
dollar  industrial  operation,  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of,  or  made  available  to,  the  V.R.S. 
trainees. 

Staff  that  Served  Trainees 
The  training  staff  of  The  Lighthouse,  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Marian  Held,  Direaor, 
Department  of  Direa  Services,  consists  of  a 
director,  a  supervisor,  a  psychologist,  a  news- 
stand supervisor,  2  counselors,  5  teachers  and 
2  secretaries — a  total  of  13.  The  Director 
of  Employment  and  his  staff  play  an  important 
part  in  this  program,  not  only  in  seeking  actual 
jobs,  but  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  in  pro- 
viding current  labor  market  information.  Many 
other  staff  workers  are  intimately  involved. 
These  are  our  social  service,  medical,  home 
teaching,  shop  and  music  school  personnel. 
On  another  level  are  the  recreation  workers, 
the  vacation  camps,  and  all  other  direct  services 
personnel,  as  the  need  arises.  All  are  ready  and 
eager  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Sources  of  Information 
Information  for  this  study  was  gathered 
from  three  sources.  The  Lighthouse  case  his- 
tories of  each  trainee  provided  information  on 
24  of  the  27  main  headings  under  which  data 
were  tabulated  for  each  of  the  10  years  under 
study.  The  three  remaining  items — ^present 
employment,  weekly  salary  range  and  reasons 
for  unemployment,  if  presently  unemployed, 
were  obtained  by  questionnaires.  Realizing 
the  difficulty  blind  people  experience  in  filling 
out  elaborate  questionnaires,  ours  was  kept  to 
the  irreducible  minimum.  The  results  were 
encouraging.  In  addition  to  the  replies  re- 
ceived. The  Lighthouse  staff  completed  in- 
formation on  others  in  person  and  by  tele- 
phone. 

Of  the  796  persons  served,  we  eliminated 
159  receiving  psychological  appraisals  only, 
91  receiving  one  or  more  other  single  services, 
33  who  had  died,  and  12  whom  we  were 
unable  to  locate.  Thus  for  this  study  we  were 
left  with  501  individuals  who  had  received 
"the  full  treatment". 

Lighthouse  Non- V.R.S.  Services 
It   should   be  pointed   out   that  The  Light- 
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house  has  always  endeavored  to  adjust,  train, 
and  find  employment  for  its  blind  clients.  It 
accepts  any  and  every  blind  person  who  seeks 
its  assistance.  Naturally,  there  were  many 
whom  we  could  not  recommend  for  V.R.S. 
training  because  of  ill  health,  other  physical 
handicaps,  age,  lack  of  vocational  objective  or 
motivation,  actual  inability,  mental  state,  etc. 
In  fact  the  non-eligible  group  considerably 
exceeded  the  V.R.S.  group.  These  continued, 
and  will  always  continue,  to  have  Lighthouse 
services. 

Analysis  of  501  Trained 
These  were  divided  into  two  groups — those 
426  whose  permanent  residence  was  in  the 
four  boroughs  of  New  York  City  which  The 
Lighthouse  historically  serves,  and  those  75 
whose  permanent  residence  was  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  11  other  New  York  State  counties. 
Since  this  distinction  has  little  meaning  except 
for  The  Lighthouse  and  the  V.R.S.,  it  will 
be  disregarded  in  our  future  tables.  However, 
it  is  presented  in  this  instance.     (See  below) . 

Demographic  Data — Sex,   Age,   Citizen- 
ship, marital  Status,  Educational 

Background 
There  were  about  6  males  to  4  females; 
96  per  cent  were  citizens;  55  per  cent  were 
single;  29  per  cent  were  married;  11  per  cent 
were  divorced  or  separated;  and  5  per  cent 
were  widowed.  Between  the  ages  of  16  and 
39  were  57  per  cent;  between  40  and  59  were 
41  per  cent;  and  age  60  and  over  were  2  per 
cent. 

In  regard  to  educational  background,  high 
school  graduates  represented  the  largest  group, 
viz.,  31  per  cent,  with  those  who  attended 
high  school  next  with  24  per  cent.  Grade 
school  graduates  claimed  17  per  cent  while 
those  merely  attending  such  schools  claimed 
16  per  cent.     Four  per  cent  simply  attended 

TABLE  I 
Place  of  Permanent  Residence  (County) 
In  Lighthouse 
Area  of  Service  Number 

New  York  228 

Bronx    118 

Queens  75 

Richmond    5 

Total 426 


Outside  Lighthouse 

Area  of  Service  Number 

Kings  45 

Nassau   4 

Sufifolk   4 

Erie    7 

Niagara    1 

Schenectady    2 

Cortland     1 

"Westchester    5 

Monroe    2 

Renessalear    1 

Yates    1 

Genesee    1 

Unknown  1 

Total 75 

Grand  Total 501 

college,  while  6  per  cent  had  a  college  degree. 
The  remaining  2  per  cent  represented  no 
formal  education  or  attended  only  evening 
English  classes  or  were  unknown.  However, 
in  addition  to  the  schooling  listed,  14  (or 
2.8  per  cent)  attended  also  schools  of  law, 
business,  arts,  nursing,  music,  trade  and 
dietetics. 

Family  and  Economic  Status 

It  was  found  that  upon  entering  training 
71  per  cent  were  living  with  their  families, 
18  per  cent  were  living  alone,  and  11  per  cent 
were  boarding.  Economic  status  revealed  that 
48  per  cent  were  supported  by  their  families, 
25  per  cent  were  receiving  public  support, 
20  per  cent  were  self-supporting,  3  per  cent 
were  receiving  pension,  while  4  per  cent  were 
receiving  insurance,  compensation,  social  secur- 
ity, or  private  relief  of  some  kind. 

Vision 

Fifty-five  per  cent  had  usable  vision  within 
the  legal  classification  of  blindness,  32  per 
cent  were  totally  blind  or  had  light  percep- 
tion only,  while  13  per  cent  could  observe 
hand  movement  or  count  fingers. 

Age  of  Onset  of  Blindness 

The  analysis  showed  that  187  or  37  per 
cent  became  blind  during  the  first  15  years 
of  life;  186  or  37  per  cent  because  blind  be- 
tween the  ages  16  and  39;  122  or  24  per  cent 
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between  the  ages  of  40  and  59;  2  per  cent 
only  were  blind  after  60;  and  4  per  cent  were 
unknown. 

Type  of  Training 
Our  records  show  that  35  per  cent  had  pre- 
vocational  training  only,  27  per  cent  transcrib- 
ing-typing,  26  per  cent  vending  stand  training, 
11  per  cent  on-the-job  training,  while  1  per 
cent  had  professional  training  such  as  home 
teaching  or  music.  Incidentally,  55  per  cent 
were  referred  by  V.R.S.  and  45  per  cent  by 
The  Lighthouse. 

First  Employment  After  Training 
Those  who  obtained  employment  after  train- 
ing numbered  358,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  501, 
i  and  they  held  41  types  of  jobs.  These  jobs 
were  secured  through  the  efforts  of  no  less 
than  8  organizations.  The  Lighthouse  being 
responsible  for  65  per  cent,  and  the  individ- 
ual himself  for  7  per  cent.  Seventeen  per 
cent  were  unknown  and  the  other  11  per  cent 
were  scattered.  Our  data  for  the  starting 
salaries  for  this  group  were  very  incomplete. 
All  we  know  is  that  one  received  between 
$60  and  $80  per  week,  24  between  $40  and 
$60,  and  19  under  $40.  Data  for  present 
salaries  tell  another  story. 

Present  Employment  Status 
On  this  we  have  better  data.  Three-hun- 
dred-six or  61  per  cent  were  employed,  179 
or  36  per  cent  unemployed,  and  only  16  or 
3  per  cent  were  unknown.  We  have  recorded 
48  types  of  employment  and  the  29  reasons 
for  unemployment.  Using  numbers  instead 
of  percentages,  we  found  among  the  179,  44 
were  seeking  work,  39  were  ill,  25  said  they 
were  now  housewives,  15  were  unknown,  9 
were  not  feasible  for  employment,  8  were 
attending  college,  7  were  continuing  training 
into  1956,  7  were  retired,  and  26  gave  indi- 
vidual reasons  such  as  "will  not  travel,  wait- 
ing for  pension,  not  interested  in  employment, 
and  interference  with  free-lance  writing." 

The  306  individuals  presently  employed 
were  holding  48  types  of  jobs,  of  which  256 
or  84  per  cent  were  concentrated  in  9  types 
and  50  or  16  per  cent  in  39  types.  The  9 
principal  types  of  employment  were:  news- 
stand operators,  73;  workshop  for  the  blind, 
66;  transcribing-typist,  64;  concession  opera- 
tors,   17;   Lighthouse  Part-time  Work  Center, 


12;  outside  industrial  employment,  10;  home 
teacher,  6;  salesman  or  saleswoman,  5;  and 
clerk,  4.  The  39  occupations  represented  by 
one,  two  or  three  individuals  were:  scalp 
masseur,  messenger,  receptionist,  porter,  ship- 
ping clerk,  elevator  operator,  music  teacher, 
lecturer,  "baby  sitter",  social  worker,  home- 
worker,  presser,  building  superintendent,  psy- 
chologist, physical  therapist,  helper  in  nursery 
school,  retail  store  clerk,  owner  of  candy  store, 
insurance  broker,  dishwasher,  cafeteria  opera- 
tor, ball  collector  in  an  amusement  park, 
housekeeper,  hotel  coflfee  man,  owner  chil- 
dren's clothing  store,  domestic,  junk  dealer, 
counter  girl,  training  instructor,  order  clerk, 
film  winder,  worker  for  shipping  line,  X-ray 
plate  developer,  recreation  worker,  postoffice 
clerk,  and  medical  secretary.  Two  were  un- 
known. Who  says  agressive  efiforts  cannot 
place  blind  men  and  women  in  a  wide  variety 
of  remunerative  jobs? 

Salary  Range 

Of  the  salaries  received  by  these  306  who 
were  employed  December  31,  1956 — over  half 
— 170  or  56  per  cent  received  between  $40 
and  $60  a  week;  nearly  a  third — 88  or  29 
per  cent  received  under  $40;  32  or  10  per  cent 
received  between  $60  and  $80;  5  received  be- 
tween $80  and  $100;  while  2  received  over 
$100;  and  9  were  unknown. 

Of  the  88  reporting  less  than  $40  a  week, 
26  were  marginal  or  part-time  workers  in 
agencies  for  the  blind,  43  were  newsstand 
or  concession  operators  on  short-hour  stands 
or  on  part-time  concessions.  The  balance,  19, 
mcludes  2  operators  of  their  own  businesses, 
domestics,  messengers,  clerks  and  part-time 
workers. 

Time  Lapse  Between  Completion  of  Training 
and  Employment — TABLE  II 
Information  for  328  Trainees 

Per 

Cent         Time  Lapse 

44     none 

16     between  1  and  4  weeks 

10     between  5  and  8  weeks 

8  between  9  and  12  weeks 

9  between  13  and  26  weeks 
8  between  27  and  52  weeks 
5     one  to  three  and  a  half  years 


Number 
144 
52 
33 
27 
29 
25 
18 


328 
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Duration  of  V.R.S.  Sponsorship 

Naturally,  duration  of  V.R.S.  sponsorship 
varied  with  the  type  of  training  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness to  training  of  the  trainee.  For 
115,  the  period  was  less  than  two  months;  for 
373,  it  was  six  months  or  less;  for  100,  seven 
to  twelve  months  were  required;  while  11 
needed  longer  periods  up  to  21  months. 

Case  Histories 

By  this  time  you  will  be  weary  with  the 
facts  and  figures  of  this  group  of  501  blind 
men  and  women  trained  at  The  Lighthouse 
through  the  outstanding  cooperation  which  has 
existed  without  break  between  the  V.R.S.  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
from  the  beginning  11  years  ago.  Just  let  me 
give  you  three  examples  of  real  people. 

P.  L.,  age  48,  was  trained  as  a  transcribing- 
typist  under  V.R.S.  sponsorship  in  1946.  Be- 
fore the  onset  of  blindness,  she  was  employed 
by  the  State  in  a  clerical  capacity  and  was  re- 
hired under  their  Civil  Service  program  as  a 
transcribing-typist  in  the  Tax  Department 
where  she  is  still  working.  As  a  result  of 
training,  she  developed  a  higher  skill  and  has 
been  up-graded  with  the  normal   increase  in 

salary. 

*      *      «      * 

E.  A.,  age  32,  was  first  known  to  The  Light- 
house in  1949,  having  come  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  New  York  for  treatments  of  burns  of 
the  eyes  and  face,  including  skin  grafts.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  her  to  attend  our 
Part-time  Work  Center  when  she  did  not  have 
to  be  at  the  hospital.  She  also  took  music 
lessons  and  attended  many  of  our  recreational 
activities.  In  1955,  when  she  completed  the 
series  of  skin  grafts  and  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  her  to  be  periodically  hospitalized,  she 
was  trained  under  the  V.R.S.  program  and,  as 
a  result,  employment  was  found  for  her  as  an 
X-ray  plate  developer  in  a  hospital  darkroom, 
training  for  which  was  arranged  with  one  of 
the  New  York  hospitals  before  placement  was 
made.  She  was  placed  in  1955  and  continues 
to  work  there. 


H.  1.,  age  58.  In  addition  to  his  visual 
handicap,  he  suffers  from  a  slight  heart  con- 
dition plus  a  hernia  which  forbids  any  strenu- 
ous   physical    activity.      Previous    to    loss    of 


vision,  he  was  employed  as  a  salesman  and 
clerical  worker.  In  1955,  he  was  given  a 
period  of  evaluation  training  and,  as  a  result, 
seemed  best  suited  for  office  work,  despite  his 
age.  He  was  trained  as  a  transcribing-typist 
and  a  short  time  after  training  was  employed 
in  this  type  of  position  by  a  commercial  radio 
firm. 

Summary 

We  have  analyzed  the  information  obtained 
from  our  records,  our  questionnaires,  and  our 
personal  interview  follow-ups.  While  the  data 
are  analyzed  separately  for  each  year  and  for 
the  areas  served  by  The  Lighthouse  and  the 
areas  usually  not  so  served,  they  are  presented 
here  regardless  of  year  and  area. 

Such  a  study  required  an  immense  amount 
of  work  by  Miss  Mildred  Derganc,  Director 
of  Training,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gilmartin,  Super- 
visor, and  others,  all  in  addition  to  their  very 
heavy  schedule  of  duties  and  responsibilities. 
1  cannot  thank  them  enough  for  their  con- 
scientious labors.  I  am  simply  their  mouth- 
piece. 

To  summarize  this  group  of  501  trainees: 
males  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  females, 
prartically  all  were  citizens,  over  half  were 
single,  almost  a  third  were  married,  the  ma- 
jority were  under  40  years  of  age,  only  a 
handful  were  over  60.  High  school  gradu- 
ates were  the  predominant  group;  only  a 
tenth  had  been  to  college.  However,  a  few 
had  had  professional-school  training.  Most 
were  living  at  home,  and  half  were  supported 
by  their  families,  while  a  fifth  were  self-sup- 
porting. Over  a  half  had  usable  vision,  a 
third  were  totally  blind  or  had  light  percep- 
tion only.  A  third  were  given  pre-vocational 
training  only,  almost  a  quarter  had  transcrib- 
ing-typing  training,  a  quarter  newsstand-con- 
cession training,  a  tenth  on-the-job  training. 
Less  than  three-quarters  obtained  employment 
after  training,  holding  41  types  of  jobs.  At 
present,  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  study, 
almost  two-thirds  were  employed  in  48  types 
of  employment.  Of  the  29  reasons  for  unem- 
ployment, many  were  entirely  justifiable — the 
ill,  the  housewives,  those  attending  college  or 
continuing  training,  the  retired,  the  unknown 
— and  these  numbered  60  per  cent  of  the  179 
unemployed.  Another  25  per  cent  were  seek- 
ing employment. 
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While  48  types  of  jobs  were  represented 
among  the  employed,  two-thirds  were  found 
in  newsstand  operation,  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  transcribing-typing.  The  others 
were  found  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations. 
Over  a  half  of  the  employed  received  between 
$40  and  $60  a  week,  a  third  received  less 
than  $40  (includes  marginal  or  part-time 
workers  in  a  variety  of  jobs  and  those  op- 
erating short-hour  vending  stands),  while  a 
seventh   received   $60  to   $100  plus. 

While  there  was  no  time  lapse  between 
training  and  employment  for  less  than  a  half, 
there  were  lapses  for  some  up  to  a  year,  with 
a  few  who  required  from  one  to  three-and-a- 
half  years  to  place. 

Conclusions 

1.  A  high  degree  of  effective,  understand- 
ing cooperation  has  existed  unbrokenly  be- 
tween the  V.R.S.  and  The  Lighthouse  during 
these    10,   now    11,   years.     We   have   no   im- 


portant   suggestions    to    make    for    improving 
these  relationships. 

2.  The  rehabilitation  services  of  The  Light- 
house have  been  greatly  increased  and  its 
standards  improved  because  of  the  V.R.S. 
stimulation  and  support. 

3.  We  are  convinced  that  the  796  blind 
people  who  have  been  served  through  our 
V.R.S.  relationships  have  been  benefitted  in 
both  tangible  and  intangible  ways.  Of  the 
501  who  had  both  extensive  and  intensive 
training,  306  were  employed  in  remunerative 
jobs  at  the  close  of  this  study. 

4.  Aside  from  employment,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  trainees  benefitted  greatly  from  their 
social  contacts,  widened  horizons,  development 
of  self-confidence  and  acquisition  of  useful 
skills.  For  most,  life  has  taken  on  new  mean- 
ings. 

5.  Until  other  comparable  studies  have  been 
made,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the 
achievements  reported  are  as  good  as  can  be 
expected. 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  recently 
issued  a  report*  based  on  its  survey  of  paid 
professional,  administrative  and  technical  per- 
sonnel in  work  with  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  agencies  that  employ  them. 
This  study  was  made  under  a  contract  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  national 


*2  vols.  Text,  150  pps.,  including  103  tables  and 
Appendix  including  job  descriptions,  agencies 
surveyed  and  questionnaires  used.  Available 
from  B.L.S.  or  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A  7  page 
article,  containing  6  tables,  appears  in  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  July,  1957.  Reprints 
available  from  B.L.S. 


research  and  consultative  agency  devoted  to  ex- 
panding knowledge  about  and  improving  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons. 

Under  the  definitions  of  coverage  used,  there 
are  some  400  private  and  public  agencies  that 
either  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  work 
with  the  blind  or,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
public  agencies,  employ  specialized  personnel 
to  furnish  services  to  blind  individuals.  These 
agencies  employ  an  estimated  4,500  profes- 
sional, administrative  and  technical  personnel. 
Excluded  from  the  survey  were  those  public 
agencies,  mainly  state  agencies,  which,  although 
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they  provide  some  services  for  blind  individu- 
als, render  services  to  them  through  their  gen- 
eral staff. 

Of  the  400  agencies  canvassed,  181  were 
voluntary,  or  private,  and  219  were  public. 
Eighty  per  cent  responded,  the  greatest  non- 
response  being  among  the  smaller  private  agen- 
cies. Nearly  3,200  individual  staff  members, 
or  70  per  cent  of  the  estimated  universe,  filled 
out  and  returned  questionnaires,  with  the  low- 
est response  coming  from  the  residential 
schools.  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals  and 
voluntary  agencies  as  a  group.  Even  in  these 
categories,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  em- 
ployees replied. 

Public  agencies  account  for  two-thirds  of 
the  more  than  7,000  paid  employees  of  all 
kinds  in  work  for  the  blind  reported  by  the 
318  cooperating  agencies,  and  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  3,948  professional,  adminis- 
trative and  technical  staff  members.  Although 
public  agencies  use  only  insignificant  numbers 
of  unpaid  volunteers,  private  agencies  appar- 
ently rely  very  heavily  on  them.  Detailed 
data  in  the  report  relate,  however,  only  to  paid 
workers. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  paid  professional, 
administrative  and  technical  workers  were  be- 
tween 25  and  60;  over  half  were  under  45. 
"Women  constituted  just  under  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  covered,  or  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  women  in  the  United  States  labor 
force  in  1955.  The  high  proportion  of  women 
is  accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers  of 
teachers  and  housemothers  in  residential 
schools,  and  by  their  predominance  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  social  caseworker  and  home 
teacher.  Non-whites  made  up  only  about  6 
per  cent  of  all  workers  studied. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  workers  participating 
in  the  survey  had  some  form  of  visual  handi- 
cap. Half  of  these,  or  460,  were  totally  blind. 
The  incidence  of  all  types  of  visual  handicaps 
was  considerably  higher  among  the  profes- 
sional workers  than  among  the  administrative 
and  technical — 35  per  cent  compared  with  20 
per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  all  blind 
or  otherwise  visually  handicapped  workers 
have  had  such  impairments  from  infancy  or 
youth. 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  reporting  workers  had 
a  Bachelor's  Degree,  another  31  per  cent  had 
received    additional   academic   degrees    or   had 


had  some  graduate  work,  and  another  6  per 
cent  had  had  some  kind  of  technical  training 
beyond  high  school.  Twenty-three  per  cent 
had  had  no  college  training  at  all.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  higher  proportion  of  employees 
with  Bachelor's  Degrees  were  found  among  ' 
the  younger  workers.  Among  degree  holders, 
the  men  had  somewhat  better  education  than 
the  women.  The  higher  proportion  of  women 
than  men  with  no  college  is  probably  ac- 
counted for  by  the  numbers  of  housemothers 
whose  highest  education  was  predominantly  at 
the  high  school  level. 

One  hundred  distinct  occupations  were  de- 
veloped from  the  almost  300  job  titles  re- 
ported, and  there  were  sufficient  employees 
in  69  of  them  to  warrant  separate  presenta- 
tion of  data.  The  most  important  occupa- 
tions numerically  were  teachers,  social  case- 
workers, home  teachers,  vocational  counselors, 
agency  directors  and  houseparents.  Totally 
blind  employees  were  concentrated  in  most  of 
these  same  occupations. 

Two  sets  of  wage  data  were  collected  — 
annual  salary  ranges  by  occupation  from  the 
agencies  and  actual  monthly  earnings  as  of 
September,  1955,  from  reporting  employees. 
Teachers'  salaries  were  adjusted  so  that  when 
multiplied  by  12  they  would  produce  an  an- 
nual figure  comparable  with  annual  earnings 
in  the  other  occupations.  The  median  month- 
ly earnings  of  professional  workers  was  $301, 
irrespective  of  maintenance,  with  6  per  cent 
earning  $500  or  more  per  month.  Among 
the  more  important  professional  occupations, 
casework  supervisors,  placement  workers  and 
vocational  counselors  were  the  highest  paid. 
The  median  earnings  for  administrative  per- 
sonnel were  much  higher — $465  per  month, 
with  46  per  cent  earning  $500  or  more. 
Technical  workers  had  the  lowest  median — 
$234 — but  this  figure  is  heavily  influenced  by 
the  large  number  of  housemothers  whose 
median  earnings  were  only  $162.  Almost  60 
per  cent  of  these  housemothers,  however,  re- 
ceived maintenance  in  addition  to  cash  salary. 
The  highest  paid  technical  workers  were  the 
guide  dog  trainers,  with  median  earnings  of 
$378,  in  addition  to  maintenance.  About 
one-fourth  of  all  workers  got  some,  or  full, 
maintenance.  These  were  concentrated  in  the 
residential   schools.      The   median   work   week 
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was    40    hours,    but    housemothers    typically 
worked  50  hours  or  more  on  a  regular  basis. 

Fifty  distinct  kinds  of  service  were  offered 
by  the  agencies  studied.  Among  the  principal 
ones  were  medical  diagnosis,  counseling  of 
parents  of  blind  children,  distribution  of 
Braille  and  Talking  Books,  and  home-teaching 
services.  The  most  significant  vocational 
services  are  evaluation,  counseling  and  train- 
ing, and  the  operation  of  sheltered  workshops. 
Educational  services  are  provided  principally 
by  the  residential  schools,  but  by  1955  some 
public  school  systems  in  18  states  had  estab- 
lished programs  of  education  of  blind  with 
sighted  children. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  agencies  serve  the 
multi-handicapped  blind,  mainly  the  deaf  and/ 
or  crippled.  About  the  same  proportion  of 
the  agencies  employ  handicapped  personnel, 
principally  those   with   a  visual  disability. 

In  addition  to  reporting  salary  ranges  (not 
presented  in  this  article)  agencies  reported 
their  policies  on  "fringe  benefits."     Only  5  of 


304  reporting  on  this  point  did  not  contribute 
to  a  retirement  plan.  The  most  significant 
single  fact  is  that  all  the  private  agencies  have 
elected  to  come  under  the  OASI  system  and 
that  one-fourth  of  them  contribute  to  some 
private  plan  as  well.  Only  5  per  cent  of  the 
agencies  do  not  provide  paid  vacations  after 
one  year  of  service.  The  most  common  vaca- 
tion period  was  2  weeks  after  one  year  of 
service.  The  median  number  of  paid  holi- 
days was  7  in  private  and  10  in  public  agen- 
cies. Over  one-fourth  gave  11  or  more  and 
about  10  per  cent  gaves  less  than  6. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  agencies  make  some 
provision  for  paid  sick  leave,  almost  half 
providing  12  days  or  less,  one-fourth  more 
than  12,  and  19  per  cent  grant  sick  leave  on 
an  individual  basis.  It  is  among  the  small 
private  agencies  where  the  "no  paid  sick  leave" 
policy  is  concentrated,  as  well  as  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  illness  on  an  individual  basis. 
Employer  contributions  to  group  hospitaliza- 
tion were  made  by  only  14  per  cent  of  the  306 
agencies  reporting  on  this  point. 
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PARTNERSHIP  OF  THE  BLIND  WITH  THE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
On  Behalf  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 

*Norma  E.  Hughes,  Secretary-General 

The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 

London,  Ontario 


Today  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  the  experiences  of  blind  Canad- 
ians in  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  vs^orking  part- 
nership with  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind — Canada's  chief  service  agency 
for  the  sightless.  I  am  happy  to  make  this 
presentation  on  behalf  of  The  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind — Canada's  largest  orgaization 
of  the  blind  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
accomplishment  of  this  partnership  which  we 
in  Canada  enjoy,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a 
brief  piaure  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and  a 
little  of  the  history  of  The  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  C.C.B. 

Ever  since  the  early  1900's,  small  groups 
of  blind  people  have  banded  together  for 
social  purposes,  or  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions for  themselves  and  their  fellow-blind. 
Around  1941,  the  idea  was  conceived  that, 
were  all  the  existing  groups  to  unite,  this 
nationally  constituted  organization  might  well 
become  "the  voice  of  the  organized  blind"  of 
our  country.  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time 
with  details  of  the  early  negotiations,  but  the 
end  result  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
planning  was  the  establishment,  in  1944,  of 
The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  compris- 
ing 7  member  clubs.  The  Council  now  has 
62  clubs,  with  an  over-all  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 3,900  blind  persons.  From  this 
you   will   see   that   the   C.C.B.   is   still    in   the 


development  stage — for  there  are  22,000  blind 
Canadians.  However,  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  all  groups  do  not  necessarily  wish  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  our  Council,  and  for  the 
fact  that  blind  individuals  do  not  always  wish 
to  join  a  club  of  the  blind,  we  feel  that  our 
goal  of  100  clubs  with  some  7,000  members 
is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

Our  primary  purposes  can  be  briefly  stated 
as  these:  to  promote  the  organization  of  clubs 
of  blind  people  throughout  Canada,  and,  as 
these  clubs  become  active  functioning  units 
within  their  Council,  to  cooperate  on  the 
club,  division,  and  national  levels  with  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  schools  for  the  blind,  with  the  Fed- 
eral and  Provincial  Governments  in  Canada, 
and  with  the  general  public  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  conditions  among  Canada's  sightless 
citizens  in  all  areas  of  daily  living. 

In  this  present  instance,  we  are  dealing 
mainly  with  that  part  of  our  purpose  which 
treats  of  the  cooperation  with  the  service 
organization,  the  C.N.I.B.  Our  cooperation 
with  other  groups  in  Canada  will  be  consid- 
ered only  in  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
service  agency. 

This  partnership  can  best  be  illustrated  as 
it  has  developed  through  the  work  of  the 
various  standing  committees  set  up  in  our 
C.C.B.  constitution.  These  committees  are: 
finance,    recreation,    education,    publicity    and 
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legislation.  In  addition  to  the  above-men- 
tioned committees,  I  shall  also  deal  with  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  extension,  public  rela- 
tions, and  one  or  two  special  projects.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  major  part  of 
this  program  is  carried  out  on  three  levels — 
club,  division,  and  national,  and  that  the 
partnership  must  be  maintained  on  these  same 
three  levels  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Finance.     During  the  very  early  days,  the 
C.C.B.  was  financed  by  contributions  from  the 
participating    member    clubs.      This    arrange- 
ment was  satisfactory  in  the  initial  stages,  but 
it    soon    became    apparent    that    more    stable 
financing    would    be    necessary    if    the    infant 
organization     were    to    survive.       Ways    and 
means    of    financing    were    discussed,    and    it 
was  here  that  there  began  the  first  real  part- 
nership   between   the    C.C.B.    and   the   service 
agency.     The  only  visible  means  of  financial 
support  appeared  to  be  by  public  appeals  for 
funds.     This  the  Council  was  most  reluctant 
to  do,   owing   to   the  public   confusion  which 
would   result.      It   was   at  this  point  that  the 
C.N.I.B.  came  forward  with  an  oflfer  to  finance 
the  C.C.B.  on  the  local,  divisional  and  national 
levels — with  no  strings  attached.     After  much 
consultation    this    oflfer    was    accepted    on    the 
understanding  that  the  autonomy  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  always  be  respected.     The  Council 
personnel   were    in    complete    agreement    that 
multiple  appeals  to  the  public  only  create  con- 
fusion,   and    thus    damage    the    blind    people 
whom  they  wanted  most  to  aid,  and  therefore 
they    were    willing    and    anxious    to    try    the 
proposed   financing   scheme.      The   C.C.B.   has 
tried  to  keep  its  requests  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent   with    conditions    existing    in    various 
parts    of   Canada.      The   C.N.I.B.    has    always 
respected    the    Council's    autonomy    and    has 
never   used    its   financial   support   as   a   means 
of    influencing    Council    decisions.      If    there 
have    been    times    when    the    agency    has    not 
been    in    accord    with    our   policy,    they    have 
never   used   methods   of   dissuading   us,   other 
than  those  used  in  democratic  free  discussion. 
Perhaps    an    illustration    from    another    field 
would  best  serve  to  clarify  this  point.     A  few 
months  ago,  a  Canadian  Citizens  Forum  panel 
was  discussing  Canada's  roll  in  foreign  aflfairs. 
The    question    was    asked,     "Does    Canada's 
membership   in   N.A.T.O.   and  the   Common- 
wealth limit  her  independence  in  the  matter 


of  foreign  policy?"  The  reply  was,  "No, 
membership  in  N.A.T.O.  and  the  Common- 
wealth does  not  limit  Canada's  independence. 
It  simply  changes  the  form  of  that  inde- 
pendence." I  believe  this  comparison  to  be 
analogous  with  the  situation  existing  between 
the  C.C.B.  and  the  C.N.I.B. 

These  financial  arrangements  cover  all 
phases  of  Council  activity,  from  our  national 
office  and  our  national  conventions  through 
the  seven  divisions,  right  to  the  clubs,  which 
are  financed,  in  most  instances,  by  the  local 
C.N.I.B.  Advisory  Boards.  We  have  found 
that  this  system  works  amazingly  well,  when 
one  considers  the  wide  variety  of  people  con- 
cerned, and  the  various  stages  of  development 
existing  in  the  clubs  which  are  organized  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  local  level,  it  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory  to  adopt  a  broad  over- 
all policy  within  which  the  affiliating  club 
agrees  to  operate.  This  policy  gives  the  club 
freedom  to  express  its  own  initiative  but  at 
the  same  time  discourages  any  public  fund- 
raising  projects.  Part  of  the  procedure  of 
affiliation  with  the  Council  is  the  endorsement 
by  the  new  affiliate  of  the  regulations  govern- 
ing its  financial  policy.  That  no  new  affiliate 
has  yet  questioned  this  policy  as  being  limit- 
ing or  dictatorial  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  meet  all 
reasonable  needs. 

Recreation.  Having  established  our  finan- 
cial policy,  we  shall  now  turn  to  one  of  the 
main  phases  of  Council  activity — rehabilita- 
tion through  social  and  recreational  programs. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  membership  in  a 
club  of  the  blind  can  do  much  to  rehabilitate 
a  newly  blinded  person  by  providing  outlets 
for  expression  of  his  innate  talents  and  ac- 
quired skills.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  club 
aaivity  as  he  can  participate  in  will  provide 
him  with  a  stepping  stone  which  will  grad- 
ually lead  him  back  to  the  normal  life  he  en- 
joyed before  the  onset  of  blindness.  Failing 
this,  it  at  least  provides  him  with  group 
aaivity,  thus  taking  him  out  of  his  own  little 
circumscribed  world  of  home  and  blindness. 
Here,  again,  we  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  service  agency.  In  this  instance,  our 
roll  has  often  been  that  of  promoter  or  ad- 
viser. For  example,  at  one  of  our  division 
conferences  a  delegate  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  be  summer  camps  for  the  blind  in 
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his  area.  Our  Council  does  not  provide  such 
services,  but  we  could,  and  did,  take  the  pro- 
posal to  the  corresponding  C.N.I.B.  Division. 
The  ultimate  result  was  the  establishment  of 
two  ten-day  summer  camp  periods  for  the 
blind  people  of  that  region,  with  a  C.C.B.- 
C.N.I.B.  special  committee  to  handle  applica- 
tions. Blind  persons  over  a  wide  area  benefit 
from  this  camp,  which  is  staffed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  C.N.I.B.,  but  the  inspiration  for 
which  came  from  blind  people  themselves,  at 
a  C.C.B.  division  conference. 

Bowling  among  the  blind  was,  of  course, 
in  existence  in  Canada  before  the  Council 
came  into  the  picture.  However,  as  new 
clubs  were  set  up,  new  bowling  teams  were 
formed,  and  this  sport  has  seen  an  ever- 
widening  expansion  during  the  past  ten  years 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  C.N.I.B.  who 
make  the  services  available,  (frequently  in  co- 
operation with  local  service  clubs),  and  of 
the  C.C.B.  who  promote  this  sport  by  corre- 
spondence with  clubs,  sports  bulletins,  and 
discussion  of  bowling  problems  at  division 
and  national  conferences.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  games,  such 
as  cribbage,  table  bowling,  carpet  bowling — 
to  mention  but  a  few.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that,  in  the  realm  of  recreation,  the  two 
organizations  complement  one  another  —  the 
one  promotes  and  maintains  active  interest; 
the  other  provides  the  facilities  for  carrying 
out  the  programs.  Problems  are  bound  to 
arise  where  so  wide  a  territory  is  involved. 
We  have  encountered  diflSculties.  We  will 
continue  to  encounter  them.  But  we  have 
yet  to  encounter  any  problem  which  could 
not  be  solved  by  free  and  uninhibited  consulta- 
tion. We  have  in  the  Council  a  national 
committee  on  recreation,  seven  division  com- 
mittees, and,  in  many  clubs,  local  committees. 
In  addition,  we  have  joint  C.C.B.-C.N.I.B. 
committees  who  serve  as  liaison  between  their 
respective  groups,  and  frequently  function  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Education.  The  C.C.B.  and  its  divisions 
also  maintain  committees  on  education.  The 
duties  of  these  committees,  as  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  read:  "to  promote  the  education 
and  training  of  the  blind  to  enable  them  to 
function  fully  as  citizens  and  particularly  to 
fit  them  to  earn  their  livelihood."  For  the 
C.C.B.,  the  key  word  here  is  "promote".    We 


do  not  carry  out  educational  projects  except 
in  one  phase,  which  I  shall  deal  with  later. 
Our  approach  in  the  realm  of  education  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  recreation. 
In  Canada,  education  for  both  blind  and 
sighted  youth  is  directly  under  the  depart- 
ments of  education  of  our  ten  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments. Thus,  neither  the  Council  nor  the 
Institute  is  directly  responsible  for  this  phase 
of  service  for  the  blind.  However,  both  our 
organizations  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
training  of  blind  youth,  and  a  fortunate  situa- 
tion has  developed  whereby  our  Council, 
which  is  not  a  service  agency,  can  make  con- 
structive suggestions  to  the  schools  at  times 
when  the  agency's  hands  are  tied.  A  specific 
example  of  this  was  in  1950,  when  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  of  California  carried  out 
a  survey  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  Canada 
under  the  auspices  of  the  C.C.B.  Such  a 
survey  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  agency  which  has  always  followed  a  policy 
of  non-interference  in  educational  matters.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  the  Council  is  financed 
by  the  Institute.  It  therefore  becomes  self- 
evident  that  this  partnership  has  directly  bene- 
fited blind  youth.  Without  the  financial  back- 
ing, the  Council  could  not  have  undertaken 
the  survey.  Without  the  survey,  certain  im- 
provements might  very  well  have  been  much 
longer  delayed  than  has  been  the  case  as  a 
result  of  this  cooperative  action. 

Getting  into  the  field  of  adult  education — 
we  can  sometimes  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  service  agency  which  provides  courses 
for  vocational  training  of  the  blind.  If  the 
C.C.B.  or  one  of  its  divisions  sees  an  educa- 
tional or  training  need  which  is  not  being 
met  by  the  agency,  the  deficiency  is  pointed 
out,  and,  as  soon  as  funds  and  facilities  be- 
come available,  this  deficiency  is  corrected. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  C.C.B.  have 
had  to  learn  that  it  sometimes  requires  time 
and  patience  to  bring  about  the  desired 
changes  in  any  program. 

The  one  phase  of  education  in  which  the 
Council  has  aaively  engaged  has  been  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  self-improve- 
ment courses  in  our  clubs.  Such  courses  as 
parliamentary  procedure,  effective  speaking, 
good  grooming,  and  others,  have  helped  our 
club  members  to  present  a  better  appearance, 
and   to  speak  and  think  more  clearly  at  our 
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conventions.  This,  together  with  the  execu- 
tive experience  the  members  have  gained,  has 
been  helpful  to  the  agency,  as  new  material 
has  thus  been  discovered  and  developed  for 
C.N.I. B.    staff    positions    later    on. 

Publicity.  The  Council  has  two  main 
avenues  of  publicity.  One  of  these,  the  quar- 
terly publication  of  The  C.C.B.  Outlook,  is 
strictly  a  Council  project,  and  has  little  place 
here.  I  mention  it  in  passing,  as  it  is  one 
more  avenue  by  which  the  talents  of  blind 
people  have  been  discovered  and  expressed. 

The  other  is  our  annual  White  Cane  Week 
educational  program  which  has  been  held 
each  year  since  1946.  This  idea,  which  came 
out  of  a  C.C.B.  convention,  and  in  which  the 
C.N. LB.  was  invited  to  participate,  has  de- 
veloped through  the  years  to  the  point  where 
it  is  now  a  widely  known  annual  event 
throughout  Canada.  Here  our  partnership 
with  the  C.N.I.B.  begins  in  the  spring  of 
each  year,  when  the  C.C.B.  committee  and 
the  C.N.I.B.  Public  Relations  Department  sit 
down  together  to  map  out  the  over-all  plans 
for  the  program  the  following  February.  It 
extends  through  the  divisions,  to  the  clubs 
and  the  local  C.N.I.B.  branches  where  a  wide 
variety  of  local  publicity  projects  have  been 
tried  during  the  years.  Frequently,  our  part 
has  been  to  gather  new  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  our  club  members,  and  to  provide  ma- 
terial which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  press 
and  radio  releases.  These  ideas  are  sifted  by 
the  joint  committee,  after  which  material  is 
prepared  and  distributed  to  C.C.B.  clubs  and 
C.N.I.B.  offices  for  wide  circulation  in  the 
communities.  On  the  local  level,  C.C.B.  and 
C.N.I.B.  personnel  join  forces  to  address  school 
children,  demonstrate  Braille  and  crafts  or 
appear  on  TV  and  radio  shows.  Not  only 
has  White  Cane  Week  achieved  its  purpose 
of  disseminating  knowledge  about  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  Canada's  blind,  but  it  has 
given  C.C.B.  club  and  division  personnel 
much-needed  experience,  and  firsthand  knowl- 
edge about  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
agency  for  the  blind. 

Legislation.  Improvements  in  the  legis- 
lative provisions  for  blind  Canadians  have 
always  been  a  topic  of  grave  concern  to  our 
people,  even  years  before  the  C.C.B.  came 
into  being.  As  early  as  1924,  isolated  groups 
of  blind  people  were  seeking  ways  and  means 


of  bringing  our  needs  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  C.N.I.B.  had  long 
been  active  in  this  field,  and,  as  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  the  first  pension  legislation  for  the 
blind  was  adopted  in  1937.  By  1944,  the 
C.C.B.  was  beginning  to  make  its  voice  felt. 
In  this,  our  initial  legislative  effort,  we  had, 
to  support  and  guide  us  the  years  of  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  Institute.  Our  partner- 
ship has  again  been  on  all  levels,  but  in  this 
instance,  action  on  the  club  level  has  usually 
been  confined  to  special  club  committees  who 
work  closely  with  the  local  C.N.I.B.  staff  mem- 
bers when  planning  joint  approaches  to  dis- 
trict Members  of  Parliament,  or  local  service 
and  other  influential  organizations.  At  our 
national  conventions,  the  topic  of  legislation 
has  always  aroused  animated  discussions,  and 
it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  delegates  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  Canada.  Throughout  our  many  delibera- 
tions on  this  all-important  subject  we  have 
depended  much  on  the  wisdom  of  the  C.N.I.B. 
officials  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  much 
wider  experience  in   legislative  matters. 

Prevention  of  Blindness.  Another  of  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  C.C.B.  Constitution 
is  "to  promote  measures  for  the  conservation 
of  sight  and  the  prevention  of  blindness." 
This  phase  of  our  Council  program  was  given 
little  attention,  except  indirectly  through 
White  Cane  Week,  until  1953,  when  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  special  committee  to 
study  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight  con- 
servation. It  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  foregoing  that  our  role  in  this  field  could 
not  be  one  of  actual  prevention,  as  we  are 
not  equipped  to  carry  on  services,  nor  do  we 
possess  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to 
deal  with  so  specialized  a  subject.  However, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  gather  information  about 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  eye  conditions,  the 
frequency  of  eye  accidents,  and  the  accepted 
practice  for  sight  conservation,  and  to  make 
this  information  available  to  our  clubs.  Thus, 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the  club 
members  will  acquire  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  can  be  passed 
along  to  their  seeing  friends  as  the  opportunity 
presents  .itself,,.  This  over-all  goal  is  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  accomplishment,  and  its 
ultimate  fulfillment  will  require  considerable 
time  and  effort.     However,  we  look  forward 
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to  success  in  the  future,  for  we  have  received, 
and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to  receive,  the 
cooperation  of  the  C.N.I.B.  eye  service  depart- 
ment, whose  staff  have  made  available  pamph- 
lets and  information  and  have  generously  re- 
sponded to  our  committee's  requests  for  con- 
sultation. We  consider  partnership  with  the 
C.N.I.B.  in  this  undertaking  most  essential, 
as  we  are  lay  workers,  and  are  anxious  to 
avoid  any  mistakes  which  would  confuse  the 
sighted  public. 

Extension.  As  previously  stated,  the  C.C.B. 
has,  since  1944,  progressed  from  7  to  62 
member  clubs.  The  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  steady  growth  has  varied  according 
to  the  region  concerned,  but  it  has  taken  the 
following  general  course.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  blind  persons  attending  a  division 
executive  or  conference  report  a  club  potential 
in  a  given  district.  If  the  prospect  seems  a 
likely  one,  the  Division  Chairman  or  Mem- 
bership Convener  will  contact  the  C.N.I.B. 
Field  Secretary  to  explore  possibilities  of  a 
club  in  his  area.  It  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  Field  Secretary  is  the  one  best 
calculated  to  know  the  personnel  in  his  dis- 
trict and  to  express  a  reliable  opinion  as  to 
whether  there  are  blind  persons  capable  of, 
and  likely  to  be  interested  in,  organizing  and 
administering  a  club.  The  human  element 
enters  into  the  picture  on  both  sides,  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Field  Secretary  may  or  may 
not  respond  to  the  idea  of  a  club  in  his  dis- 
trict; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  C.C.B. 
division  personnel  may  or  may  not  have  been 
accurately  informed  about  leadership  potential 
in  the  area.  These  are  problems  which  can 
be  negotiated  only  by  free  discussion  on  both 
sides,  and  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
C.N.I.B.  staff  member  and  the  C.C.B.  division 
executive  member  to  sit  down  together  and 
discuss  freely  and  openly  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question.  Wherever  such  a  policy  has 
been  followed,  the  results  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  all  concerned.  It  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  C.C.B.  that  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  C.N.I.B.  local  staflf  member  is  of  para- 
mount necessity,  if  a  club  of  the  blind  is  to 
be  formed  and  funaion  adequately  in  his  dis- 
trict. When  the  club  is  formed,  it  must  then 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  C.C.B.  division 
to  assist  and  strengthen  that  new  club  so  that 
its  executive  can  learn  to  administer  its  own 


affairs  wisely,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  public 
in  the  community. 

Public  Relations.  This  leads  us  naturally 
to  the  all-important  subject  of  public  rela- 
tions— among  C.C.B.  clubs,  between  the  C.C.B. 
and  the  C.N.I.B.,  and  between  the  blind  and 
the  sighted.  The  Council  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  for  closer  rela- 
tions among  all  these  groups,  and  for  this 
reason  our  Board  of  Directors  suggested  to 
the  C.N.I.B.  that  a  joint  public  relations  com- 
mittee be  formed  to  study  all  aspects  of  this 
important  problem.  This  committee  was  set 
up  in  June  1956  and  has  just  recently  ap- 
proved a  broad  over-all  policy  within  which 
it  will  operate.  Among  the  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  by  this  committee  will  be  com- 
plaints from  the  blind  or  the  sighted  not 
otherwise  cleared  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels. It  should  be  noted  here  that,  ever  since 
the  Council  was  established,  the  C.C.B.  and 
the  C.N.I.B.  have  had  a  working  policy  for 
clearing  grievances  which  arise  among  C.C.B. 
club  members.  The  public  relations  commit- 
tee will  handle  only  complaints  of  a  very 
general  nature  which  have  not  previously  been 
resolved.  This  committee  also  proposes  to 
consider  problems  arising  from  unscrupulous 
organizations  whose  activities  from  time  to 
time  create  confusion  in  the  minds  of  blind 
people  and  their  sighted  friends.  It  is  felt 
that  the  organization  of  the  blind  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  educate  and  influence 
blind  people  with  respect  to  unscrupulous  or 
unethical  organizations  than  is  the  C.N.I.B., 
which  is  the  service  agency  and  is  in  many 
cities  a  member  of  community  chests  or  other 
public  fund-raising  programs.  While  it  is 
as  yet  too  soon  to  assess  the  results  of  the  new 
Public  Relations  Committee's  aaivities,  it  is 
felt  by  both  our  organizations  that  it  may 
very  well  have  a  far-reaching  eflFect  on  the 
progress  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Canada. 

Special  Projects.  Before  bringing  my  re- 
marks to  a  close,  I  should  like  to  mention 
briefly  two  special  projects  which  will  serve 
to  point  up  the  partnership  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  The  first  deals  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem;  the  second  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  fund. 

From  time  to  time,  there  had  arisen  in  one 
of    our    divisions    isolated    complaints    about 
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one  of  the  C.N.I.B.  services  which  was  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  clients  as  fully  as 
could  have  been  desired.  This  problem  was 
discussed  by  the  C.C.B.  division  executive, 
and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  consult  with  the  Institute.  At 
the  executive  meeting  just  mentioned,  the 
matter  of  a  term  of  reference  for  this  com- 
mittee was  raised,  and  one  of  the  C.C.B.  offi- 
cers said,  in  effect:  "Call  the  committee  any- 
thing you  like,  but  do  not  call  it  a  grievance 
or  complaint  committee."  Finally,  it  was 
designated  "The  Committee  on  Sales  Room 
Service."  This  decision  was  made  by  C.C.B. 
members,  at  a  closed  meeting,  where  no  repre- 
sentative from  the  agency  was  present.  It 
was  the  decision  of  the  blind  people  them- 
selves that  they  wished  to  meet  the  agency 
staff  members  across  the  conference  table  with 
no  barrier  having  been  raised  by  those  ugly 
words,  "complaint  and  grievance."  I  might 
add  that  two  meetings  followed  at  which  views 
were  exchanged,  and  where  each  group  tried 
to  see  the  viewpoint  of  the  other.  The  final 
result  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
specific  service,  and,  although  the  C.C.B.  com- 
mittee did  not  accomplish  everything  which 
it  sought,  its  members,  and  the  division  in 
general,  were  satisfied  that  a  sincere  effort  had 
been  made  to  correa  a  situation  which,  though 
it  may  have  been  apparent  for  some  time,  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  those 
best  able  to  deal  with  it. 

The  second  special  project  is  totally  differ- 
ent in  character.  This  one  was  broached  by 
the  C.N.I.B.  to  the  Council,  and  was  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  clubs  all  over  Canada. 
As  many  of  you  know,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment on  foot  in  The  "World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  restore  the  home  of 
Louis  Braille  as  a  memorial  and  maintain  it 
as  a  tourist  attraction.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  $1,000.00  required  for  the 
restoration  of  the  residence  be  contributed  by 


Canada,  and  the  Institute  proposed  to  us  that 
our  clubs  might  wish  to  have  a  part  in  this 
project.  A  memorandum  was  despatched  to 
the  clubs  outlining  the  proposal,  and  stating 
that  any  funds  collected  must  be  on  a  strialy 
voluntary  basis.  The  final  result  was  that 
C.C.B.  clubs  and  individual  blind  persons  con- 
tributed $561.00  and  the  C.N.I.B.  contributed 
the  balance  from  its  general  funds.  I  men- 
tion this,  not  to  stress  the  amount  raised,  but  to 
point  out  that  C.C.B.  clubs  will  respond  with 
enthusiasm  to  a  suggestion  which  emanates 
from  the  agency  for  the  blind. 

Blind  people  are  exactly  like  their  sighted 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  do  not  enjoy  being 
told  what  they  will  or  will  not  do,  but  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  willing  and  anxious 
to  cooperate  if  the  decision  is  left  in  their 
own  hands.  It  may  be  that  this  method  does 
not  bring  the  most  rapid  results,  but  often 
they  are  more  sure  and  lasting  for  being  de- 
layed. 

In  conclusion  I  would  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 
has  adopted  as  its  motto  "Faith,  Service,  Fel- 
lowship". This  motto,  which  was  chosen  pri- 
marily for  our  Council  clubs,  could  very  well 
be  accepted  as  the  keynote  for  our  rela- 
tions with  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  For,  if  we  can  have  faith  in 
each  other,  trusting  the  wisdom  and  good 
judgment  of  each,  recognizing  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  each,  and  working  together 
to  solve  these  difficulties;  if  we  can  be  of 
service  to  each  other,  always  ready  to  lend 
to  each  the  helping  hand  so  necessary  if  we 
would  achieve  our  goal  of  complete  rehabili- 
tation for  Canada's  sightless  citizens;  if  we 
can  strengthen  and  increase  the  good  fellow- 
ship which  already  exists  between  our  two 
organizations — then  will  we  truly  be  able  to 
say  that  the  partnership  of  the  blind  with  the 
agency  for  the  blind  has  reached  its  ultimate 
fulfillment. 
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PARTNERSHIP  OF  THE  BLIND  WITH  THE  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
On  Behalf  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

*  Arthur  N.  Magill,  Superintendenft,  Ontario  Division 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Ontario 


It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  C.N.I.B.,  to  express  the  point 
of  view  of  our  organization  towards  the  part- 
nership which  exists  in  Canada  between  The 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind  and  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  a 
partnership  based  on  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual confidence  and  which  has,  since  its  in- 
ception, been  eminently  successful.  This  suc- 
cess can  be  measured  in  terms  of  greater  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
blind  people  by  the  general  public;  improved 
legislation  for  the  blind  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  constantly  improving  work- 
ing relationships  with  individual  blind  per- 
sons. This  partnership  lives  and  grows  on 
the  full  cooperation  and  understanding  of  each 
other's  point  of  view.  Before  such  an  effective 
relationship  could  be  established,  it  was  es- 
sential that  organized  work  for  the  blind 
grow  to  a  point  where  it  was  providing  con- 
structive services  to  the  majority  of  blind 
people  in  our  country. 

It  was  in  1906  that  Bert  Robinson,  an  out- 
standing blind  person,  with  some  blind  col- 
leagues and  sighted  friends,  organized  The 
Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind.  Although 
the  purpose  of  this  library  was  to  make  read- 
ing material  available  to  the  adult  blind  free 
of  charge,  the  members  of  the  Library  Board 
regularly  found  themselves  discussing  needs 
and  requirements  of  blind  people  in  addition 
to  reading.  It  was  not  however,  until  1916, 
when  Colonel  Baker  and  a  number  of  other 
blinded  veterans  of  the  first  world  war  re- 
turned to  Canada  fresh  from  training  at  St. 
Dunstan's  in  England,  and  joined  the  Library 
Board,  that  ways  and  means  were  developed 
to  begin  the  provision  of  essential  services  for 
the  adult  blind;  namely,  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional organization  to  be  called  "The  Canadian 
Institute    for   the    Blind,"    which    received    its 


Charter  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
March,  1918.  The  Canadian  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind  was  then  amalgamated  with  the 
C.N.I.B.  to  become  its  Library  and  Publishing 
Department. 

The  C.N.I.B.  was  conceived  as  a  private 
organization  with  a  national  scope,  which 
would  receive  its  financial  support  from  the 
general  public  with  grants  from  the  various 
levels  of  government.  As  financial  support 
grew,  the  organization  developed  its  basic 
services  and  its  national  aspect  by  amalga- 
mating with  various  small  organizations  al- 
ready existing  in  some  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada.  By  1930  the  last  consolidation  was 
achieved,  and  the  C.N.I.B.  was  truly  the  na- 
tional service  orgnizatlon  for  the  blind,  aaive 
in  every  part  of  our  country. 

As  a  national  register  was  compiled  and 
blind  people  began  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  services,  more  and  more  demands 
were  made  upon  the  C.N.I.B.  to  institute  new 
services,  as  well  as  expand  those  already 
existing.  This,  of  course,  required  more  as- 
sistance from  the  general  public.  Such  neces- 
sary support  could  only  be  promoted  success- 
fully at  the  local  level,  and  this  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  district  offices  with  repre- 
sentatives, or  "Field  Secretaries,"  in  charge. 
Over  a  brief  period  of  ten  years,  with  a  grow- 
ing population  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  blind  people 
by  the  sighted  public,  our  financial  support 
was  Increased  so  that  additional  vital  services 
could  be  introduced  and  maintained.  With 
the  opening  of  our  district  offices  and  the 
extra  staff  necessary  to  operate  the  services  at 
the  local  level,  it  was  now  possible,  organiza- 
tionally and  financially,  to  concentrate  on  the 
growth  of  social  and  recreational  activities. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  C.N.I.B.  had 
developed  social  clubs  as  an  integral  part  of 
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their  rehabilitation  program,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  '40's  that  it  was  economically 
possible  to  encourage  the  growth  of  additional 
groups  for  social  and  recreational  purposes. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  representatives 
from  seven  clubs  in  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
joined  together  in  an  inter-provincial  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  which  was  expanded  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1944,  into  The  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind.  The  founders  believed,  to 
quote  Mrs.  Bending,  their  President,  "that  by 
organizing  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  the  efforts 
of  individuals  and  clubs  could  be  coordinated; 
a  more  eileaive  program  of  social,  cultural 
and  recreational  rehabilitation  could  be  plan- 
ned and  carried  out;  and  blind  people  would 
find,  in  a  council  of  clubs,  the  strength  that 
comes  through  unity  and  commonness  of  pur- 
pose." 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  C.N.I.B.  was 
interested  in  the  amalgamation  of  clubs  into 
a  coordinating  council,  as  it  was  felt  that  it 
gave  individual  blind  people  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs,  strengthened  the  C.N.I.B.'s  ap- 
proach to  the  Government  in  matters  of  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  would  assist  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  public  relations.  Our  public 
relations  program  has  always  had  two  major 
phases,  the  most  important  of  which  was  our 
relationship  with  the  blind  who  were  the 
recipients  of  our  services  and,  secondly,  our 
relationship  with  the  public  who  supplied 
our  funds.  It  was  hoped  this  new  organiza- 
tion would  make  possible  a  medium  to  aug- 
ment these  policies.  Naturally,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clearly  set  forth  policies,  objectives 
and  programs.  It  was  arranged  with  the 
President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  both 
organizations  that  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  C.N.I.B.  should  be  set  out  in 
order  to  avoid  costly  duplication  and  con- 
fusion. By  mutual  agreement,  it  was  decided 
that  the  cost  of  carrying  the  program  of  the 
Council  should  be  met  by  the  C.N.I.B.  on  a 
budget  basis.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  both  organizations  requesting  financial  sup- 
port from  the  public. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  partnership 
which  has  developed  and  strengthened  over 
the  past  13  years.  It  is  based  on  a  solid 
foundation,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
organizations  to  provide  the  maximum  prac- 
tical benefits  to  the  blind  people  of  Canada. 


The  roles  of  both  C.C.B.  and  C.N.I.B.  have 
been  clearly  defined.  The  C.C.B.  concentrates 
its  efl^orts  on  the  development  of  social,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  activities  at  the  local 
club  level.  The  original  seven  clubs  have, 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  C.N.I.B. 
staff,  grown  until  there  are  now  62  member 
clubs  in  the  Council.  These  clubs  have  their 
origin  in  the  "get  together"  group  meetings 
which  are  part  of  the  C.N.I.B.  rehabilitation 
program  organized  by  the  local  C.N.I.B.  repre- 
sentative. When  the  group  has  had  enough 
experience  to  achieve  club  status  it  is  eligible 
to  become   a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  C.N.I.B.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  one 
national  service  organization  for  the  blind  in 
Canada.  Its  organization  is  geared  to  the 
provision  of  all  known  rehabilitation  services 
that  will  be  of  practical  value  to  blind  people, 
regardless  of  their  age  or  circumstances  or 
where  they  live.  Its  service  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind  Canadi- 
ans. It  cooperates  with  and  assists  the  C.C.B., 
through  its  technically  trained  staff,  in  the 
organization  of  their  activities.  By  mutual 
arrangement  the  C.N.I.B.  carries  the  cost  of 
the  national  C.C.B.  program  by  providing  an 
agreed  budget.  The  Provincial  or  Divisional 
budgets  of  the  C.C.B.  are  met  by  the  respective 
Divisions  of  the  C.N.I.B.;  local  social  and 
recreational  clubs  receive  their  funds  from  the 
local  Advisory  Boards  of  the  C.N.I.B.  Mutual 
agreement  has  also  been  worked  out  with  re- 
spect to  fund-raising  activities  of  the  C.C.B. 
units  for  agreed  special  events,  so  there  is 
complete  unnderstanding  on  the  part  of  both 
organizations,  with  the  minimum  degree  of 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
The  advantages  of  this  partnership  to  blind 
people  are  evidenced  in  their  increasing  aaivi- 
ty  in  every  phase  of  recreation  and  club  pro- 
grams. The  effect  of  greater  participation  in 
social  affairs  has  been  invaluable  in  their  re- 
habilitation. It  has  provided  an  opportunity 
of  mixing  with  others  in  similar  circumstances 
and  has  given  a  feeling  of  being  part  of  and 
belonging  to  an  organized  group.  A  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  has  been  developed  by 
each  member  as  he  realizes  that  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  our  over-all 
service  program.  It  has  provided  occasions 
for  participating  actively  in  affairs  which  con- 
cern them  personally.     Through  the  medium 
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of  the  clubs  and  the  Council,  they  are  able 
to  join  in  representations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  improved  legislation;  to  partici- 
pate in  a  National  White  Cane  educational 
program,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  C.N.I.B.  which  have  often  led  to  improve- 
ment of  established  services  and  introduction 
of  new  programs. 

This  partnership  also  aids  and  supplements 
the  C.N.I.B.  by  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  persons  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight; 
the  introduction  of  these  individuals  by  the 
C.N.I.B.  into  an  organized  group  with  its 
many  activities  helps  reestablish  confidence  and 
poise,  and  introduces  the  rehabilitant  into 
coimnunity  affairs.  Each  adult  who  comes 
to  the  group  brings  with  him  a  varying  work 
and  social  background.  Many  of  these  people 
have  undeveloped  potentialities  which  become 
evident  with  experience  in  group  activity, 
which  often  leads  to  the  development  of  ad- 
ministrative and  leadership  qualities,  demon- 
strating potential  employability  in  general  in- 
dustry, business,  or  on  C.N.I.B.  staff. 

The  organizational  pattern  of  the  C.C.B. 
paralleling,  as  it  does,  that  of  the  C.N.I.B., 
makes  for  ease  of  communication  between 
both  organizations  at  National,  Provincial,  and 
local  levels.  This  contributes  to  the  solution 
of  situations  as  they  arise,  rather  than  permit- 
ting them  to  become  aggravations  and  prob- 
lems. As  the  organized  voice  of  the  blind 
people  of  Canada,  a  joint  approach  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  improved  legislation, 
and  to  the  public  for  educational  purposes, 
strengthens  and  makes  more  effective  the 
efforts  of  the  C.N.I.B.   in  Canada. 

The  advantages  of  this  partnership  to  the 
public  have  been  substantial.  The  positive 
arrangement  for  the  financial  support  of  the 
C.C.B.  program  by  the  C.N.I.B.  has  eliminated 
multiplicity  of  appeals  on  behalf  of  blind  per- 
sons, with  its  added  cost  and  consequent  con- 
fusion. The  educational  campaign  carried  on 
annually  during  White  Cane  Week  by  both 
organizations  and  the  regular  agreed  publicity 
carried  on  independently  by  the  C.C.B.  and 
C.N.I.B.  have  kept  people  informed  of  the 
needs,  requirements,  hopes  and  ambitions,  as 
well  as  the  capabilities,  of  blind  persons.  This 
unified  approach  has  led  to  a  greater  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  well  as 


a  better  appreciation  of  the  problems  which 
surrounded    blind    people. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  partnership  there 
have  been  many  positive  accomplishments. 
The  past  years  have  seen  the  membership  of 
the  C.C.B.  grow  from  7  to  62  clubs.  This 
means  that  many  more  hundreds  of  blind 
people  are  not  only  participating  in  their 
own  aflfairs,  but  are  receiving  the  many  bene- 
fits inherent  in  a  greatly  increased  social  and 
recreational  program.  The  Government  of 
Canada  now  recognizes  the  C.C.B.  as  a  respon- 
sible organization  representing  the  blind  peo- 
ple, and  the  joint  approaches  by  both  C.C.B. 
and  C.N.I.B.  in  respect  to  legislation  have 
met  with  encouraging  success  in  improving 
the   Blind  Persons'   Allowance. 

The  public,  too,  are  aware  of  the  unity 
existing  between  the  service  organization  for 
the  blind,  the  C.N.I.B.,  and  the  voice  of  the 
blind,  the  C.C.B.,  and  fully  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages to  them  of  this  close  relationship  and 
mutuality   of  purpose. 

This  past  thirteen  years  partnership  experi- 
ence has  led  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  each  other's  point  of  view, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  each 
organization  faces  in  accomplishing  its  ob- 
jectives. The  experience  gained  has  proven 
to  be  of  material  advantage  to  both  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  becoming  a  very  pleasant 
working  partnership. 

C.N.I.B.  activities  and  objectives  are  being 
interpreted  not  only  by  our  own  organization 
to  the  individual  blind  person,  but  also  by 
the  C.C.B.  Each  blind  person  is  now  much 
more  aware  of  the  over-all  program  of  the 
service  organization  that  is  designed  to  help 
him  and,  as  a  result,  a  closer  contact  is  created 
and  maintained  between  himself  and  the 
C.N.I.B. 

This  working  relationship  between  the  two 
organizations  continues  to  improve  year  by 
year,  as  we  gain  experience.  The  communica- 
tions between  our  two  organizations  have  re- 
cently been  broadened  and  formalized  by 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  National  Committee 
composed  of  the  Managing  Director  and  Na- 
tional Officers  of  the  C.N.I.B.  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  C.C.B.  The  terms  of  reference 
of  this  Committee  are  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 
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(a)  Any  matters  affecting  C.N.I.B.  public 
relations  with  the  blind  and /or  the 
sighted. 

(b)  Any  matters  affecting  C.C.B.  public 
relations  with  the  blind  and /or  the 
sighted. 

(c)  Any  matters  affecting  relationships  be- 
tween C.N.I.B.   and  C.C.B. 

(d)  Any  extensions  or  proposed  changes 
in  the  general  service  program  of  the 
C.N.I.B. 

(e)  Any  proposed  change  in  the  program 
of  the  C.C.B. 

(f)  Any  suggestions  or  recommendations 
in  respect  to  desirable  changes  in  pro- 
visions for  the  blind,  legislative  and 
otherwise. 

The  consideration  of  such  topics  and  the 
resultant  suggestions  and  constructive  criti- 
cisms of  both  organizations  will,  we  feel,  lead 
to  an  even  better  relationship  and  improved 
services  to  the  blind  people  of  Canada. 

These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  benefits. 
The  greater  harmony  that  exists  between  an 
organization  of  the  blind  and  an  organiza- 
tion serving  the  blind,  the  more  united  and 
uniform  will  be  the  approach  to  the  general 
public  and  the  more  constructive  will  be  the 
development  of  the  service  program.  The 
past  39  years  of  C.N.I.B.  activity  in  Canada 
have  demonstrated  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  that,   if  the  public  have  confidence   in 


an  organization  and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
its  program,  they  will  give  the  support  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  and  develop  its  work.  Evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  a  unified  approach  to 
the  public,  coupled  with  a  well-rounded  re- 
habilitation program,  is  shown  in  the  unfail- 
ing support  we  have  received  year  after  year. 
This  increasing  support  has  kept  pace  with 
our  expanding  service  program  and  has  en- 
abled us  to  introduce  and  maintain  new  bene- 
ficial services.  We  sincerely  believe  that,  as 
long  as  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose  exists 
between  both  our  organizations,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  increasing  support  from  our 
fellow-Canadians.  Because  we  are  speaking 
with  one  voice,  we  will  also  receive  greater 
consideration  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
for  improved  legislation,  and  opportunities  for 
blind  people  will  be  increased  and  will  result 
in  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all. 

We  feel  the  success  of  this  partnership  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  organizations  have  a 
common  cause — the  total  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  people  of  Canada,  with  the  consequent 
improvement  in  employment  opportunities, 
higher  standard  of  living  and  a  fuller  and 
happier  way   of  life. 

We  cannot  fail  in  our  objectives  because 
there  is  full  and  complete  cooperation;  not 
mere  tolerance,  but  an  acceptance  of  and  re- 
spect for  each  other's  contributions  as  equal 
partners. 


"SKILCRAFT" 

What?    Why?    Where? 

Charles  W.  Foote,  Sales  Manager 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  friends  and 
co-workers  assembled  here  are  interested  in 
over-all  service  programs  being  done  for  and 
with  the  blind.  However,  because  of  the 
complex  and  broad  field  of  various  services 
necessary  for  a  complete  program,  many  of  us 
apply  our  energies  in  concise,  specialized 
fields  of  service.  Believing  that  all  of  you 
like  to  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  growth 
and    development    of    related    programs    that 


perhaps  could  effect  or  become  a  part  of  your 
own  particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  I  have  asked  your  Program  Committee 
to  give  me  a  few  minutes  to  explain  briefly 
a  rather  important  development. 

You  are  all  aware  that  employment  train- 
ing in  workshops  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
rehabilitation  program  developed  for  many 
visually  handicapped  persons.  This  workshop 
training   phase   may    have   varying   effects    on 
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individual  blind  persons.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed temporarily  or  permanently,  full  or 
part-time,  but  one  thing  certain  and  definite 
in  a  properly  organized  Workshop  Program: 
Products  will  be  manufactured;  the  labor  ex- 
pended in  workshops  will  eventually  create 
an  item  that  someone  can  use.  The  next 
economically  sound  step  would  be  to  sell  that 
item.  To  satisfy  this  need  many  methods  and 
sales  plans  were  developed,  some  good,  some 
bad. 

As  many  of  us  know,  some  of  the  sales 
methods  used,  some  of  the  packaging  ideas, 
some  of  the  printed  copy  on  the  articles,  is 
not  particularly  flattering  to  the  workmanship 
or  ability  of  the  blind  worker.  The  printed 
information  on  many  packages  or  labels  em- 
phasizes the  handicap — "This  is  a  blind-made 
product — Help  the  blind  help  themselves." 
Many  agencies  emphasize  the  emotional  ap- 
peal by  using  the  picture  of  the  man  wearing 
dark  glasses  accompanied  by  his  guide  dog; 
and  in  smaller  letters  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  good  quality  product  and  guaranteed 
to  satisfy.  This  type  of  sympathy  and  emo- 
tional merchandising  has,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be  available,  and  will  continue  to  destroy 
some  of  the  basic  goals  set  by  and  for  the 
guidance  of  dedicated  persons  working  for 
and  with   the  visually  handicapped. 

As  many  workshops  developed  in  "wisdom 
and  stature"  and,  equally  important,  "in  manu- 
facturing and  production  know-how,"  they 
began  to  use  the  techniques  developed  by  in- 
dustry— ^production-line  manufacturing  which 
has  resulted  in  certain  challenges,  which  have 
been  good  for  our  entire  field. 

Production-line  manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped uniformity  of  articles,  lower  unit 
costs,  and  increased  production,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  another  challenge;  and  "thereby 
hangs  my  tale."  As  the  workshop  production 
lines  turned  out  more  and  better  products  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
sales  program  to  keep  pace  and  develop 
methods  adequate  to  market  the  increased 
production. 

Personnel  in  charge  of  sales  development 
for  the  various  agencies  studied  sales  and  ad- 
vertising methods  used  by  industry  and  de- 
cided that  a  trademark,  or  brand  name  iden- 
tification, was  of  extreme  importance  in  in- 
creased   national   and    local   sales   planning. 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  various  agencies  for  the  blind 
operating  workshops,  have  developed  and  reg- 
istered a  trademark  SKILCRAFT — A  product 
of  blind  craftsmen. 


Skilcraft 


The  growth  of  Skilcraft  has  been  rather 
rapid,  and  Skilcraft  products  ate  now  being 
distributed  in  many  ways:  1.  Skilcraft  prod- 
ucts are  used  in  a  Government  sales  program 
in  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Com- 
missaries; 2.  Regional  sales  programs  operated 
by  non-profit  agencies  in  the  various  regions 
are  now  using  Skilcraft  Brand  merchandise; 
3.  Individual  agencies  are  using  Skilcraft  Brand 
items  in  their  local  trade  territories;  and  4. 
Skilcraft-labeled  merchandise  is  being  sold  in 
chain    and    supermarket    systems. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  sell 
you  anything.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  explain 
"Skilcraft,"  so  that  you  will  understand  and 
be  familiar  with  the  aims,  purposes,  philoso- 
phies and  operational  methods  of  agencies 
furnishing  merchandise  under  the  Skilcraft 
label  and  registered  trademark. 

In  developing  any  program  it  is  necessary 
to  set  up  certain  rules,  regulations,  and  philoso- 
phies.    Skilcraft  regulations  are  simple,  con-    i 
cise,   dirert  and   clear:  1 

1.  Skilcraft  label  can  only  be  used  on  mer- 
chandise manufactured  by  non-profit  agencies 
for  the  blind  that  maintain  workshops  con- 
forming to  the  recognized  produrtion  regula- 
tions, such  as  the  percentage  of  blind  per- 
sons in  direa  labor,  maintenance  of  eye  cards,  | 
and  proper  accounting  records,  etc.  ; 

2.  Skilcraft-marked  merchandise  can  only  be 
sold  through  sales  programs  controlled  by  non- 
profit agencies  or  through  direct  sales  chan- 
nels such  as  department  stores,  chains,  etc. 
(It  is  of  the  upmost  importance  that  Skil- 
craft-marked merchandise  be  protected  from 
exploitation;  therefore,  sales  direct  to  con- 
sumer profit  sales  organizations,  jobbers,  or 
wholesalers   are  forbidden.) 
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3.  Skilcraft-marked  merchandise  must  main- 
tain a  certain  quality  standard  and,  therefore, 
any  article  must  be  submitted  to  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  for  approval  as  to 
quality,  price,  type  of  package  (including  in- 
formation thereon),  and  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

These  are  the  basic  requirements  for  use  of 
the  Skilcraft  trademark,  and  they  are  con- 
tained in  a  contract  agreement  form  which 
must  be  signed  between  the  agency  for  the 
blind  and  National  Industries  if  the  trademark 
is  desired.  The  Skilcraft  trademark  is  avail- 
able, not  only  to  agencies  associated  with 
N.I.B.,  but  also  to  any  agency  that  can  meet 
and  comply  with  the  agreement  terms. 

Many  leaders  in  our  field  have  taken  notice 
of  the  fact  that  the  Skilcraft  trademark  and 
packaging  philosophy  is  bringing  about  a 
most  important  psychological  change  in  our 
entire   field. 

Many  of  you  have  dedicated  your  life  to 
working  for  and  with  the  blind  and  have  set 
as  a  goal  the  acceptance  of  blind  people  on 
an  equal  level  by  and  with  sighted  Society. 
How  frustrating  it  must  be  to  assist  a  blind 
person  through  the  entire  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess to  a  point  where  he  believes  Society  will 
accept  him  as  an  equal  and  then,  for  some 
reason,  he  is  employed  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  in  an  agency  workshop  where 
he   soon   finds   out   that   in   order  to   sell   the 


fruits  of  his  labor  the  sales  program  must  also 
sell  his  physical  handicap.  The  Skilcraft  Pro- 
gram can  help  correct  this  weakness  in  many 
of  our  workshop  sales  programs. 

Note — Skilcraft  packaging  and  advertising 
copy  emphasizes  Quality,  Usefulness,  Attrac- 
tiveness, Price,  and  incidentally,  in  small  print 
"A  Product  of  Blind  Craftsmen". 

Our  Goal — The  day  when  we  will  remove 
even  the  small  letters  in  the  trademark — "A 
product  of  Blind  Craftsmen".  It  will  come, 
and  the  entire  field  will  benefit. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  and  the 
agencies  now  using  the  Skilcraft  trademark  are 
anticipating  that  Skilcraft  will  eventually  re- 
ceive national  recognition  and  acceptance  by 
the  general  public  as  a  trade  name  of  quality 
products  manufactured  in  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

As  the  Skilcraft  name  becomes  better  known, 
it  is  increasingly  important  that  the  Skilcraft 
trademark  be  protected  from  exploitation  and, 
therefore,  we  are  asking  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  work  for  the  blind  to  make  it  their 
personal  responsibility  to  see  that  the  Skil- 
craft trademark  is  not  exploited  and  is  used  in 
accordance  with  the  principals  outlined  above. 
If  there  are  any  questions  or  suggestions  in 
connection  with  Skilcraft  planning,  please  call 
or  write  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS  PRESENTED  AT 
THURSDAY  MORNING  BUSINESS  SESSION 


LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

*Roy  Kumpe 

Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


Your  Committee  has  had  another  very  busy 
year,  though  not  as  fruitful  as  we  would  like 
to  report. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Foundation,  December  13  and  14,  1956.  This 
was  a  joint  seminar  on  legislation  sponsored 
by  this  Committee  and  A.F.B.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion were  invited  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing. The  primary  purpose  of  this  conference 
was  to  review  the  total  picture  of  legislation 
aflfecting  the  blind,  and  then  to  determine 
which  bills  should  be  introduced  or  new  legis- 
lation sponsored  in  the  85th  Congress  which 
convened  January,  1957.  While  this  was  a 
most  important  and  profitable  conference,  time 
and  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  review 
of  it.  In  behalf  of  our  Committee  and  As- 
sociation, may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  deep  appreciation  to  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation, 
and  his  staff,  for  their  hospitality  and  gen- 
erosity for  acting  as   host  to   this   conference. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  proposed 
legislation   discussed : 

( 1 )  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

(2)  A    bill    to    establish    a   temporary    Presi- 
dential Commission  for  the  review,  study. 


and  recommendations  on  all  work  for  the 
blind,  eflFects  of  blindness,  originally 
known  as  the   Boggs  Bill. 

(3)  Legislation  to  provide  one-fare  concession 
rates  for  blind  persons  on  airlines,  as  they 
now  have  on  buses  and  railroads. 

(4)  Amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
to  allow  an  extra  exemption  for  blind 
dependents. 

(5)  Amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  would  increase  the  exemption  of 
employed  blind  persons  who  were  draw- 
ing public  assistance,  and  also  permit  the 
person  covered  by  Social  Security  to  start 
drawing  benefits  when  he  became  disabled 
by  blindness  even  before  he  reaches  the 
age  of  50. 

It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  A.A.I.B. 
should  take  the  leadership  involving  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  with  the  other  organiza- 
tions supporting  it.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
it  might  be  better  strategy  for  the  B.V.A.  to 
assume  the  leadership  for  securing  the  one- 
fare  concession  rate  on  airlines.  The  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  A.A.W.B.  would  continue 
to  take  the  leadership  in  seeing  that  the  ideas 
or  principles  incorporated  in  the  other  legis- 
lation was  reintroduced  in  the  85th  Congress. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  May  25,  1957,  in  the  "Washington  office 
of  A.F.B.    The  progress  of  legislation  pending 
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in  Congress  aiEFecting  the  blind  was  reviewed 
and  discussed.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  it 
was  reported  that  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  with  the  approval  of  the  Budget 
Bureau,  was  sponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
incorporate  the  same  ideas  and  principles  of 
the  Presidential  Commission  for  the  study  of 
work  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Hulen  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst  for  the  A.F.B.  and  Acting 
Secretary-General,  reported  a  favorable  climate 
in  Congress  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
creating  the  temporary  study  commission; 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  that  membership  of 
the  Association  would  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tact their  Congressmen  and  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Your  Committee  convened  at  various  times 
during  the  Chicago  Conference  to  review  and 
study  Senate  Bill  2411  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  June  27,  1957,  by  John  F. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
careful  study  and  consideration,  a  resolution 
was  prepared  by  the  Committee  which  was 
approved  by  the  Convention  in  business  ses- 
sion. (See  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee, 
pages  80-82). 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  regrets 
that  he  cannot  report  that  all  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  has  been  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  85th  Congress.  Although 
a  lot  of  work  by  a  lot  of  fine  people  has  been 
devoted  to  legislation,  the  bills  are  still  pend- 


ing in  committees.  While  the  Committee's 
primary  purpose  is  a  positive  one,  to  sponsor 
legislation,  unfortunately,  it  also  falls  to  its 
lot  to  oppose  many  bills  which  are  not  deemed 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  blind  and  work 
for  the  blind.  So,  sometimes  the  failure  of 
passage  of  bills  is  just  as  important  as  the 
passage  of  others. 

The  Chairman  wishes  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  other  members  of  the  Committee,  as 
well  as  other  organizations,  for  their  coopora- 
tion  and  support  this  year.  He  especially 
wants  to  mention  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  He  has  been  most 
interested  and  diligent  in  his  support  of  the 
Legislative  Committee.  Lastly,  but  most  im- 
portant, he  expresses  his  appreciation  to  those 
members  who  have  written  their  congressmen 
in  support  of  legislation;  he  further  hopes  that 
more  members  will  join  in  the  support  of  your 
Legislative  Committee  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates of  this  Association  for  bills  now  pending 
in  the  85th  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 

*  George  Keane,  Vice-Chairman 
*M.  Robert  Barnett 
*Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Paul  Langan 

*  Charles  M.  See 
H.  A.  Wood 


REPORT  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 

*  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


This  past  year  has  been  a  very  trying  one 
for  your  Ethics  Committee.  Alfred  Allen, 
heart  and  sinew  of  the  Committee,  was  taken 
from  us.  He  it  was  who  did  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  with  applicants,  sifting,  sorting, 
counseling,   doing   a   thorough   screening   job. 


^ 
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Accordingly,  when  the  applications  and  ac- 
companying material  required  for  certification 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  our  task  had  been  largely  done 
for  us.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
no  one  is  indispensible.  I  do  not  share  that 
facile  bit  of  optimism.     Of  course  things  go 
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on,  but  when  certain  people,  certain  influences 
have  been  removed,  things  do  not  go  on  as 
before.  So  we  have  done  our  work,  but  we 
have  done  it  without  him  who  was  our  guide 
and  untiring  collaborator. 

Your  Committee  has  had  three  meetings 
this  year,  one  last  fall  and  two  during  this 
present  convention.  Twenty-eight  applications 
and  reapplications  have  been  processed,  most 
of  them  in  our  established  "round  robin"  man- 
ner, the  rest  during  our  meetings  here.  The 
breakdown  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
report. 

Only  two  changes  have  been  introduced  into 
our  procedure  during  this  fourth  year  of  our 
Committee  existence.  All  approvals  will 
henceforth  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 
Approvals  of  applications  and  reapplications 
between  now  and  next  January  will  remain 
in  effect  throughout  1958.  Reapplications 
will,  accordingly,  not  have  to  be  made  until 
the  fall  of  1958. 

The  second  change  is  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  work  for  both  agencies  and  Com- 
mittee. Agencies  having  received  the  Seal  for 
three  years  running  need  not  transmit  the 
usual  material  for  the  three  following  years, 
merely  transmitting  annually  an  affidavit  to 
the  eSect  that  no  important  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  significant  areas  of  opera- 
tion during  the  preceding  year.  Of  course, 
where  significant  changes  have  taken  place,  the 
usual  material  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Commit- 
tee. At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  cover- 
age the  required  material  must  be  forthcom- 
ing, whereupon,  on  approval  thereof,  another 
three  years  of  grace  will  be  granted. 

From  most  of  the  agencies  in  our  field  we 
have  received  excellent  cooperation,  and  for  it 
we  are  deeply  grateful.  Especially  do  we  wish 
to  single  out  for  commendation  those  agencies 
who,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Seal,  made 
painful  changes  in  their  fund-raising  or  ad- 
ministrative practices.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  medal,  however,  we  must  deplore  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  certain  prominent  agencies 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Code.  Surely,  the  Association  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  an  agency,  for  the  good 
of  the  field  as  a  whole,  would  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  a  favorite  fund-raising  gimmick 
or  administrative  practice  that  does  not  con- 
form  to  the  Code.     We  must  work  together 


to  instill  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  legitimacy  of  demands  made  on 
them  in  the  name  of  the  blind.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  job  we  are 
trying  to  do  will  be  done.  It  must  be  done. 
Let's  do  it  ourselves,  cooperatively,  rather  than 
waiting  for  outsiders  to  come  in  and  do  it 
for  us. 

SEALS  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  AWARDS 
SINCE  1956     CONVENTION 

Original  Applications: 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
Hazleton  Branch  PAB 
Lancaster  Branch,  PAB 
Lycoming  Branch,  PAB 

Original  Reapplication: 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association 

First  Renewals: 

Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
( Vermont) 

Second  Renewals: 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye 

John  Milton  Society 

Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  (California) 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind 

(Indiana) 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Third  Renewals: 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Braille  Institute  of  America 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
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Applications  Pending 

(For  minor  information,  assuring  early 

approval) 

First  Renewals: 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  of 

the  Blind 
Mercer  Branch,  PAB 

Second  Renewals: 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Third  Renewals: 

Blair-Centre  Branch,  PAB 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D., 

Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
*  Peter  J.  Salmon 
M.  Roberta  Townsend 
H.  A.  Wood 
(See  page  2  for  the  adoption  of  this  report) 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary 

Consultant  for  the  Far  East,  American  Founadtion  for  Overseas  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we 
offer  for  your  approval  the  names  of  twelve 
candidates  who  have  successfully  completed 
all  the  requirements  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  those  people  wishing  to  be  certified 
by  the  A.A.W.B.  as  home  teachers.  We  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
successful  candidates  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  devote  themselves  faithfully  to 
the  service  of  the  blind.  We  also  attach  sta- 
tistics covering  certificates  granted  to  date: 

CLASS  I  CERTIFICATES 

Miss  Nancy  L.  Barlow,  Dunmore,  West 

Virginia 
Miss  Victoria  M.  Borrowman,  Fort  Edward, 

New  York 
Miss  Josephine  Brow,  Nova  Scotia 
Mr.  Sebastian  Demanop,  Wilmington, 

Delaware 
Miss  Louise  Gillingham,  Saco,  Maine 
Mr.  William  James,  Cass,  West  Virginia 
Mr.  Thomas  Jannetta,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania 


i 
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Miss  Joann  Olander,  Rockford,  Illinois 
Miss  Virginia  Philpott,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Miss  Dolores  Ross,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Miss  Eleanor  Warkentin,  Toronto,  Ontario 

CLASS  II  CERTIFICATES 

Miss  Gretchen  Stanberry,  California 

Since  the  first  award  of  certificates  in  1945 
the  Board  has  issued  certificates  as  follows: 

Class  I  - 198 

Class   II   11 

Service   52 

Total 261 

The  geographical  distribution  of  certificates 
at  tJie  time  they  were  awarded  is  as  follows: 

Alabama    4 

Arkansas 1 

California    1    (1  Class  II) 

Colorado   1 
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Connecticut  6 

Delawaie  1 

District  of  Columbia 1    (1  Class  II) 

Florida     3    (1  Class  II) 

Hawaii    1 

Illinois    7    (1  Class  II) 

Iowa    1 

Kansas  1 

Kentucky  1 

Louisiana     3 

Maine    2    (1  Class  II) 

Massachusetts    2 

Michigan     9   (1  Class  II) 

Minnesota   5 

Missouri    11 

Nebraska  1 

New  Jersey  4    (1  Class  II) 

New  York  18 

Ohio    11 

Oklahoma    1 

Oregon    3 

Pennsylvania   40 

Rhode  Island    2 

Tennessee    4 

Texas     4 

Utah    6 


Virginia     2 

Washington     7 

West  Virginia  3 

Wyoming    2    (1  Class  II) 

CANADA 

Alberta    1 

Manitoba  5 

New   Brunswick  1 

Newfoundland    1 

Nova    Scotia    2 

Ontario  23    (3  Class  II) 

Prince  Edward  Island 1 

Quebec    4 

Saskatchewan     1 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES....  1 

Total 209    (11  Class  II) 

RespertfuUy  submitted, 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary 
M.  Roberta  Townsend 

(See  page  2  for  the  adoption  of  this  report). 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting  Secretary-General 


Your  Board  of  Directors  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  year  under  extremely  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  Your  Secretary-General 
became  seriously  ill  shortly  after  the  last  con- 
vention and  with  the  hope  that  he  would  re- 
cover sufficiently  to  attend  our  Board  meeting, 
the  usual  October  Board  meeting  was  delayed 
from  month  to  month  until  March  6,   1957. 

During  the  period  from  July,  1956,  to 
March,  1957,  your  Secretary-General,  with  the 
help  of  his  secretary  and  others,  did  get  the 
Proceedings  printed  and  into  the  mail  on 
time  and  closed  the  calendar  year  of  1956 
with  an  enrolled  membership  of  1,549.  This 
was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Our 
Life  Memberships  totaled  17  at  the  end  of 
1956. 


On  March  6,  1957,  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors met  in  New  York  City.  Shortly  after 
convening,  a  message  was  received  that  the 
Secretary-General  had  passed  away  while  pre- 
paring to  attend  the  Board  Meeting.  As  your 
Board  members  had  traveled  many  miles  to 
conduct  your  business,  it  was  decided  that  cer- 
tain business  should  be  completed  even  though 
the  occasion  had  been  saddened. 

It  was  noted  also  that  just  prior  to  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Howard  Pattern,  the  Group  E 
representative  on  the  Board,  had  also  passed 
away.  Your  Board,  under  the  Constitution, 
elected  Mr.  George  Emanuele  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Patrem. 

Since  your  First  Vice-President  had  been 
so  closely  associated  with  the  Secretary-General, 
it   was   unanimously   requested   by   the   Board 
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that  your  First  Vice-President  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  carrying  the  Association 
through  the  1957  convention,  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary-General. 

The  Board  of  Directors  completed  the  neces- 
sary business,  appointed  certain  committees  to 
function  between  March  6  and  the  next  sched- 
uled Board  meeting,  which  was  held  May  26- 
27  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  adjourned  after 
expressing  their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Allen. 

In  the  interim  between  March  6  and  May 
27,  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Board  met  and 
worked  out  certain  Constitutional  amend- 
ments which  your  Board  believes  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  for  your  Association  to  grow 
properly  and  serve  the  needs  of  its  members 
in  the  future. 

On  May  26,  your  Board  reconvened  in 
Washington,  and  heard  reports  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committees  as  to  their 
activities  during  the  year,  and  considered  other 
matters,  one  of  these  matters  being  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  worked  out  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Board  in  the  interim  be- 
tween our  March  and  May  meetings.  These 
amendments  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution,  and  are  today  being  pre- 
sented to  this  body  for  consideration.  Your 
Board  studied  these  proposals  at  length,  item 
by  item,  and  strongly  recommend  them  to  you 
as  necessary  changes  in  the  Constitution.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  your  Board  and  vote  to  make 
these  changes  in  your  Constitution. 


Your  Legislative  Committee  requested  as- 
sistance from  the  membership  in  promoting 
legislation  which  has  been  approved  by  this 
Association  by  resolution  and  in  legislative 
committee  reports.  Your  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  directed  that  all  mem- 
bers be  contacted  by  a  memorandum  request- 
ing their  assistance  in  securing  hearings  on 
certain  legislation  pending  in  Congress.  Your 
Board  urges  you,  as  members,  to  cooperate 
with  your  Legislative  Committee  and  express 
your  opinions,  along  with  many  others,  in 
this  matter. 

Your  President,  during  the  year,  has  given 
much  of  his  time  to  A.A.W.B.  business — much 
more  than  is  ordinarily  required  of  a  President. 
The  Board  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  President  and  all  members  who  have 
so  willingly  cooperated  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association.  We  wish  also  to 
thank  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
for  making  available  the  services  of  members 
of  its  staff  in  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation up  to  date. 

We  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
the  several  amendments  which,  in  our  opinion, 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Association  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  members  and 
to  work  for  the  blind  in  general. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting 
Secretary-General 

(See  page  2  for  the  adoption  of  this  report). 
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PAPERS  AND  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  PRESENTED  AT 
FRIDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

*M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


The  Annual  Report  of  A.F.B.  as  presented 
by  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  was  summarized  by  him  extemporane- 
ously. It  was  indicated  that  the  full  report 
of  Foundation  activities  is  made  available  to 
members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  each  year  through 
other  mail  channels,  and  that  the  duplication 
of  content  in  the  PROCEEDINGS  would  be 
a  needless  expenditure  of  printing  costs. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Barnett  reviewed  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Foundation,  generally  show- 
ing a  continued  trend  of  growth.  He  also 
reported   on   decisions    recently   reached,   as   a 


result  of  studies  of  the  Foundation's  service 
program,  which,  he  said,  have  been  made  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  Foundation's  services  to 
the  field  more  meaningful  and  effective,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  research  and  consulta- 
tion. He  reported  plans  for  expansion  of 
staff  in  both  areas.  He  repeated  his  request 
for  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  assist  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  staff  of  the  Foundation  to 
direct  the  agency's  activities  along  lines  most 
helpful  to  all  agencies,  schools  and  blind 
individuals. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTRS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Pd.D.,  President 

Superintendent,  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests,  and  Col- 
leagues of  the  American  Association  of  "Work- 
ers for  the  Blind: 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here, 
not  only  as  a  dues -paying  member  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  but  also  your  invited  guest,  ex- 
penses paid,  as  President  of  a  sister  organiza- 
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tion,  to  bring  a  report  from  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  My 
service  recently  as  chairman  of  a  committee, 
which  prepared  over  a  period  of  time  a  some- 
what lengthy  report,  has  indicated  to  me  that, 
if  one  wishes  a  report  to  be  read  and  carefully 
studied  by  noteworthy  people,  he  must  include 
some  alleged  inconsistencies,  unbalanced  think- 
ing, or  generalizations  unsupported  by  scien- 
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tific  research.  Hopefully,  I  am  attempting  to 
create  interest  in  this  report  by  including  at 
the  beginning  an  unsupported  generalization 
about  expenses  paid.     On  with  the  report. 

A.A.I.B.  officers  and  members  have  almost 
completed  our  incorporation  under  the  laws 
of  Kentucky.  The  Board  of  Directors  has 
approved  the  appointment  of  a  small  com- 
mittee within  the  Board,  composed  of  line 
officers  and  the  Secretary,  to  project  plans 
beyond  the  traditional  two-year  period.  This 
small  committee  has  been  authorized  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  Board  within  prescribed 
areas  to  help  realize  approved  objectives.  The 
need  for  more  frequent  counsel  by  the  Presi- 
dent, at  a  cost  considerably  below  that  re- 
quired by  full  Board  meetings,  has  prompted 
this  move. 

This  Inner  Board  Committee  has  met  in 
New  York  with  representatives  of  the  A.F.B. 
and  drawn  up  a  proposed  working  agreement, 
covering  areas  of  mutual  interest,  and  chart- 
ing the  direction  which  might  be  taken  where 
j  cooperative  planning  and  financing  seem  de- 
jsirable.  Another  meeting  with  A.F.B.  is 
planned  for  early  winter.  The  tentative  work- 
ing agreement  was  reported  simultaneously 
in  The  International  Journal  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  The  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind.  Progress  was  made  on  activating 
research  problems  pin-pointed  by  A.A.I.B. 
workshop  groups.  Forty-five  houseparents 
from  20  states  are  currently  attending  a  House 
Parent  Institute  at  "Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  cooperatively  sponsored  by  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.F.B.  Two  other  such 
house  parent  institutes  are  being  similarly 
projected  for  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  A.A.I.B.  has  been  represented  twice  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  year  by  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  participate  in  a  study  of  the 
efiFectiveness  of  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  educational  aids  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem to  children  who  are  blind. 

A  handbook  produced  by  the  Sight-Saving 
Workshop  of  the  A.A.I.B.,  and  designed  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  isolated  public  school 
teacher  who  has  a  sight-saving  pupil  in  her 
class,  has  been  printed  and  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution'. 

A  joint  committee  between  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
the    A.A.I.D.    has    been    at   work    developing 


standards  for  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers   of   the   blind-deaf. 

The  A.A.I.B.  has  a  conmiittee  studying  the 
standards  of  education  currently  prevalent  in 
the  education  of  blind  youth,  with  a  view  to 
setting  goals  which  seem  desirable  and  attain- 
able in  improving  present  standards. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  number  of 
workshops  within  the  A.A.I.B.  has  grown  from 
15  to  30,  with  a  combined  membership  of 
over  1100.  Their  phenomenal  vigor  in  bring- 
ing our  educational  problems  into  focus  indi- 
cates the  stepped-up  capacity  required  for 
prompt  and  proper  servicing  their  needs  for 
association  help. 

A  proper  obligation  to  attend  and  lend  our 
support  to  movements  such  as  the  International 
Conference  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth 
is  quite  expensive  to  the  A.A.I.B.,  but  we 
are  undertaking  it. 

Modern  and  adequate  communication  meth- 
ods keeping  our  membership  informed  of  new 
activity  and  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  an  added,  but  expensive  and  time- 
consuming,  specialty. 

We  want  very  much  to  see  an  increased 
number  of  teachers  of  pupils  in  day  school 
classes  help  us  make  our  Association  more 
serviceable  to  them.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  by  a  better  working  relationship,  un- 
derstanding, and  knowledge  of  each  other's 
work.  The  Program  Committee  for  the  1958 
Convention  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  is  mak- 
ing a  special  effort  to  set  up  a  section  of  our 
workshops  to  be  of  special  service  and  interest 
to  all  teachers  of  day  school  classes. 

A  written  Policy  Report  remains  to  be  pro- 
fessionally edited,  printed,  bound  and  dis- 
tributed. This  Report  has  merited  the  healthy, 
critical,  and  friendly  scrutiny  of  experts.  They 
have  described  it  as  being  both  defensive  and 
offensive.  As  a  result,  we  know  what  we 
knew,  and  we  know  what  we  don't  know. 
That  all  seems  to  point  up  a  well-rounded 
effort.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we  have  made 
a  beginning  on  policy  statement,  and  it  is 
open  to  change  as  the  membership  of  the 
Association  may  diaate. 

While  A.A.I.B.  budget  income  has  only 
tripled,  the  increase  in  extent  and  cost  of 
services  we  now  need  to  render  has  increased 
eight  to  ten  times  in  budget  requirements. 
Some  drastic  and  quick  solution  is  necessary 
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if  our  Association  is  going  to  sustain  this  new 
dynamics  among  our  members.  This  is  good, 
because  it  means  progress. 

It  appears  that  almost  simultaneously  the 
A.A.I.B.  and  the  A.A.W.B.  are  at  crossroads 
in  our  histories.  The  services  expected  of 
each  have  fairly  outgrown  the  capacities  of 
volunteers  to  render,  if  our  purposes  are  to 
be  fully  realized.  We  are  both  somewhat  un- 
certain about  the  availability  of  income  suffi- 
cient to  pay  office  and  permanent  staffs.  If 
we  were  practical  business  organizations,  rather 
than  professional  associations,  we  would  prob- 


ably give  careful  consideration  to  pooling  our  i 
problems,  merging  our  resources,  and  would  I 
come  out  with  a  new  model. 

We  are  proud  of  the  quality  of  our  Board 
and  membership,  and  look  forward  to  evolving 
solutions  to  these  problems  standing  between  i 
us  and  the  fullest  immediate  realization  of  our  i 
purposes. 

It  is  nice  to  have  been  here,  and  we  hope 
to  see  a  great  many  of  you  at  our  A.A.I.B. 
convention  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  June 
22-26,    1958.     Thanks! 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 

OF  THE  BLIND 

*Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.;  President 

Managing  Director,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


At  the  Convention  of  this  Association  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1956,  I  reported  on  World 
Council  activities.  My  report  appears  on  page 
209  of  those  printed  proceedings.  At  this 
time,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine 
my  references  to  developments  and  activities 
since  that  time. 

As  the  Council's  Executive  Committee  now 
meets  biannually,  no  meeting  has  been  planned 
for  1957.  The  next  session  of  the  Committee 
will  be  held  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  commencing 
August  16,  1958,  at  which  time  plans  will  be 
completed  for  the  World  Assembly  to  be 
held  in  Rome  in  1959. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Committee   on   Technical  Appliances:    Chair- 
man, J.  C.  Colligan,  United  Kingdom, 

This  Committee  has  been  active,  particularly 
in  the  compilation  of  detailed  information 
with  respect  to  research  projects  under  way  in 
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several  countries  towards  the  development  of 
"Reading  Machines"  which  would  convert  ink- 
print  material  into  Braille  or  sound  form.  It 
has  also  continued  to  study  various  problems 
inherent  in  the  operation  of  Talking  Book  ^ 
programs.  In  this  program,  the  American  ' 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has  very  gen- 
erously introduced  a  program  to  duplicate 
master  tapes  at  their  Europe-Middle  East 
headquarters.  Improved  types  of  equipment 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind  have  been 
under  consideration.  The  next  meeting  of 
this  Committee  will  be  held  in  Oslo  during 
the  first  week  of  August. 

Committee  on  Professional  and  Urban  Employ- 
m-ent:  Chairman,  Joseph  Clunk,  United  States 

Despite  the  circulation  of  a  questionnaire 
early  in  1956,  this  Committee  has  experienced 
difficulties  in  securing  reports  from  most  mem- 
ber countries  on  professional  and  urban  em- 
ployment. It  now  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
any  general  questionnaire  must  be  designed  to 
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secure  strictly  limited  information,  while  more 
detailed  questionnaires  may  be  utilized  with 
success  only  in  those  countries  where  programs 
are  more  advanced  and  records  more  com- 
plete and  available. 

Committee  on  Rural  Activities:  Chairman,  Dr. 
Louis  van  Schalkijk,  Union  of  South  Africa 

This  Committee  has  made  substantial  prog- 
ress in  securing  information  on  rural  activities 
through  the  World  Council  member  countries. 
Interest  has  centered  on  the  international 
demonstration  project  for  rural  resettlement  of 
the  blind  being  developed  in  Uganda.  The 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  of  the 
United  Nations  has  substantially  assisted  the 
Uganda  Government  and  Uganda  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  develop  this  scheme  which  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  a  widely  experienced  and 
well-known  consultant,  is  directing.  Other 
organizations  cooperating  in  the  project  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  World  Veterans  Federation  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  A  num- 
ber of  member  countries  have  services  specially 
designed  for  the  rural  blind.  All  countries 
could  benefit  greatly  from  the  development 
and /or  extension  of  service  in  this  field.  It 
is  the  objective  of  the  Council's  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  obtain,  consolidate  and  disseminate 
to  all  concerned,  reliable  information  and 
directives  based  upon  current  experience  in  a 
number  of  countries  which  will  assist  in  the 
creation  and  rapid  expansion  of  similar  service 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  areas 
where  the  problem  is  most  acute. 

Committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness: 
Chairman,  Mitac  Enc,  Turkey 

This  Committee  has  experienced  unfortunate 
difficulties.  Mr.  Enc  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sign from  the  chairmanship  because  of  pres- 
sure of  work  in  his  home  country,  Turkey, 
and  later,  because  of  a  special  course  of  train- 
ing under  Ford  Foundation  auspices,  which 
he  is  taking  in  the  United  States.  Col.  Sir. 
Jamshedji  N.  Duggan,  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation from  India,  was  appointed  to  the  chair- 
manship but  his  untimely  death  earlier  this 
year  leaves  a  vacancy  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  fill.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to 
secure  a  person  to  direct  the  activities  of  this 


Committee.  Since  this  field  of  activity  is  most 
important,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program. 

Committee  on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind: 
Chairman,  Peter  J.  Salmon,  United  States 

This  Committee  has  been  very  active.  Fol- 
lowing extensive  negotiations,  a  meeting  of 
deaf-blind  representatives  from  United  King- 
dom, the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States 
was  held  in  New  York  on  the  eve  of  this 
Convention,  and  a  substantial  delegation  con- 
sisting of  the  above-mentioned  representatives, 
together  with  a  representative  from  Canada, 
has  been  in  attendance  at  this  Convention 
where  some  special  meetings  have  been  held. 
All  agencies  operating  services  for  the  blind 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  and 
will  undoubtedly  gain  much  information  of 
value  from  the  discussions  and  conclusions  of 
this  Committee.  A  report  of  its  findings  to 
date  is  being  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Council's  Executive  Committee,  who  will  take 
all  necessary  action  to  disseminate  the  useful 
information  as  widely  as  possible. 

CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Consultative  Committee  on  Education: 
Chairman,  E.  H.  Getliff,  United  Kingdom 

Since  our  last  Convention,  plans  have  been 
perfected  for  an  international  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
August  2-10,  1957,  and  delegates  are  already 
on  their  way  or  will  be  leaving  shortly  to  at- 
tend. There  is  every  indication  of  an  excel- 
lent attendance  and  of  keen  interest  in  the 
second  five-year  Conference  of  this  body.  Our 
World  Council  will  look  forward  with  keen 
anticipation  to  reports  and  conclusions  avail- 
able from  this  Conference. 

Consultative  Committee  on  Braille: 
Chairman,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  New  Zealand 

The  work  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
publication  of  a  revised  international  manual 
of  Braille  Music  Notation  has  been  completed 
in  so  far  as  Western  music  is  concerned.  The 
English  Braille  edition  is  now  available  and 
can  be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  each. 
Those  wishing  to  procure   copies  should  ad- 
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dress  their  checks  to  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York.  The  English  ink- 
print  edition  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands 
and  should  be  available  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  hope  this  manual  will  be  found  even 
more  effective  than  its  predecessor,  and  feel 
that  many  of  the  existing  problems  have  been 
reasonably  solved.  Certainly,  a  great  deal  of 
efifort  has  gone  into  its  preparation.  Work  is 
now  being  completed  on  the  preparation  of 
a  guide  for  transcribers,  and  the  publication 
at  a  later  date  of  additional  sections  to  the 
manual  for  Gregorian  Chant,  Byzantine  Music 
and  Oriental  music.  Simultaneously  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has  been 
preparing  an  international  catalogue  of  Braille 
music,  having  already  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  on  piano  music 
printed  and  circulated  in  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

REGIONAL  COMMITTEES 

Committee  on  Far  East,  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  Affairs:  Chairman,  Mr.  Kingsley 
Dassanaike,  Ceylon 

This  Committee,  which  has  come  into  ex- 
istance  during  the  last  year,  has  commenced 
to  function  satisfactorily  and  to  lay  concrete 
plans  for  its  future  work.  The  Committee  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
country  and  territory  within  its  geographical 
region,  and  will  concentrate  on  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  which  are  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  those  working  with  the  blind  in  that 
geographic  area.  A  full  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  held  August  4th  in  Oslo,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  ICEBY  Conference.  Its 
agenda  will  include  plans  for  the  exchange 
of  scholarships  for  professional  workers  be- 
tween the  countries  of  Asia,  the  proposed 
creation  of  one  or  more  Asian  plants  for 
manufacturing  Braille  and  other  appliances 
(with  the  assistance  of  UN  and  AFOB),  and 
the  proposed  publication  of  a  semi-annual 
magazine  tentatively  name  the  "Asian  Blind" 
reporting  all  developments  in  countries  of  the 
region. 


Committee  on  Pan-American  Affairs 

During  the  late  days  of  October  and  early 
in  November,  1956,  the  Secretary-General  and 
I  met  with  representatives  of  Latin-American 
countries  in  Mexico  City.  The  discussions 
revolved  around  an  application  for  recognition 
of  a  Pan-American  Council  or  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Following  considerable  discussion, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  establishment 
of  a  Regional  Committee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  within  the  frame-work  of  WCWB. 
Member  nations  in  the  area  are  being  con- 
sulted concerning  the  nomination  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  country.  When  all  such 
nominations  have  been  made,  a  committee 
chairman  will  be  elected.  Subsequently  non- 
member  countries  of  the  region  will  be  invited 
to  name  a  representative.  The  committee 
will  then  be  able  to  proceed  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  special  problems  that  confront  the 
blind  in  the  Latin-American  countries  and 
work  out  a  plan  for  greater  coordination  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  region. 

The  Middle  East 

The  World  Council  has  followed  with  in- 
terest the  development  of  the  demonstration 
projea  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  originally  assisted  by 
the  Technical  Assistance  Administration  of  the 
United  Nations  and  ILO,  and  now  maintained 
by  the  Government  of  Egypt,  where  educators 
of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  blind  are 
being  trained.  Mr.  A.  N.  Magill,  a  senior  staff 
member  of  our  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  served  under  the  United  Nations 
auspices  as  Director  in  1953  and  returned  for 
the  year  1955  as  a  consultant  in  this  project. 
In  May  of  this  year  he  was  requested  by  the 
United  Nations  to  spend  a  period  of  one 
month  in  Lebanon  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  service  program  in  their  new 
centre.  Also,  on  request,  he  visited  briefly 
Syria  and  Egypt.  He  found  much  activity 
and  encouraging  progress  in  both  countries. 
This  general  growth  of  interest  and  action  in 
the  Middle  East  area  has  led  to  the  initiation 
of  discussion  among  some  of  the  region's 
workers  for  the  blind  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sible creation  of  a  regional  council  or  com- 
mittee.    World  Council   for  the  Welfare  of 
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the  Blind  is  taking  up  the  matter  with  those 
concerned  in  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  adoption 
of  procedures  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
practicable  for  their  purpose.  Our  aim  would 
be  to  enable  workers  for  the  blind  in  the 
Middle  East  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  in- 
ternational activities  concerning  the  blind. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Blindness  among  Leprosy  Patients 

In  compliance  with  a  decision  of  the  World 
Assembly,  the  Council  has  been  compiling  in- 
formation on  the  incidence  of  blindness  among 
persons  suffering  from  leprosy  and  any  artion 
being  taken  towards  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
settlement of  blind  persons  cured  of  the  major 
disease.  A  full  report  on  the  subject  will 
shortly  be  issued  from  our  Paris  office. 

Status  of  the  Female  Blind 

Information  on  the  educational,  social  and 
vocational  status  of  blind  girls  and  women,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,   is  being  compiled  as 


the  result  of  a  survey  conduaed  by  the 
WCWB.  A  monograph  on  this  subject  is  in 
course  of  preparation  for  wide-spread  distribu- 
tion. 

Membership 

Since  April,  1956,  the  following  countries 
have  accepted  membership  in  the  Council: 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Poland,  Portu- 
gal and  Venezuela.  This  brings  the  member- 
ship to  a  total  of  41  countries. 

In  general,  our  "World  Council  is  involved 
in  a  variety  of  investigations,  consultations 
and  collection  of  information  which  may  be 
helpful  in  developing  a  better  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  services  for 
the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness.  Our 
objective  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  services 
where  they  are  low,  to  encourage  the  inaugura- 
tion of  services  where  they  do  not  exist,  and 
altogether  to  make  the  knowledge  of  success- 
ful tecnhiques  in  serving  the  blind  available  to 
all  countries,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  ac- 
tivities. 


REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

*  Ethel  Heeren,  Chairman 

Director  of  Professional  Services 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Chicago,  Illinois 


A  full  record  of  the  achievements  of  many 
in  work  for  blind  people  over  the  past  years 
is  yet  to  be  written.  The  inner  struggles 
and  strivings  to  accomplish  ideals  that  have 
meant  much  to  all  of  us  and  the  work  that  is 
still  unfinished  would  be  beyond  my  poor 
ability  to  describe  in  this  report.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  task  of  meeting  the  challenge 
and  continuing  what  they  have  started  is  our 
responsibility,  and  the  goals  to  be  met  with- 
out limit.  If  we  can  constantly  keep  in  mind 
the  thought,  "What  is  good  for  blind  people 
is  also  good  for  Society"  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  bringing  this  about,  we  can 
continue    to    build    on    the    foundations    they 
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have  laid  for  us.  The  words  of  William  De- 
Witt  Hyde  in  the  following  hymn,  I  think, 
express  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  at  this  time: 

Creation's  Lord,  we  give  Thee  thanks 
That  this  Thy  world  is  incomplete; 
That  battle  calls  our  marshalled  ranks, 
That  work  awaits  our  hands  and  feet. 

That  Thou  has  not  yet  finished  man. 
That  we  are  in  the  making  still. 
As  friends  who  share  the  Maker's  plan. 
As  sons  who  know  the  Father's  will. 

Beyond  the  present  sin  and  shame. 
Wrong's  bitter,  cruel,  scorching  blight, 
We  see  the  beckoning  vision  flame. 
The  blessed  kingdom  of  the  right. 
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Since  what  we  choose  is  what  we  are, 
And  what  we  love  we  yet  shall  be, 
The  goal  may  ever  shine  afar; 
The  will  to  win  it  makes  us  free. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen  died  March  6,  1957. 
Much  has  already  been  written  and  said  about 
Mr.  Allen,  so  anything  in  this  report  would 
merely  be  repetition  of  what  is  already  known. 

Mrs.  Murray  B.  Allen  died  this  year 
after  an  extended  illness.  She  was  not  a  paid 
worker  but  spent  much  of  her  time  and  energy 
in  working  for  blind  people. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Blundon,  representative 
of  Leader  Dog,  died  May  15,  1957.  Mr. 
Blundon  leaves  a  host  of  friends  who  have 
admired  his  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Brayer  died  April  9, 
1957.  He  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York 
on  January  10,  1909.  He  became  principal 
of  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1930  and  held  this  position  until  his  death. 
During  "World  War  II  he  served  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  army,  and  brought  his  ex- 
perience and  training  in  work  for  blind  people 
to  the  rehabilitation  center  at  Avon,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mrs.  Dora  Cannon  died  May  19,  1957. 
She  was  Executive  Director  of  the  Vermont 
Association  for  the  Blind  from  1947  to  1956, 
and  was  one  of  its  original  incorporators. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Davis  of  Rockville,  Mary- 
land, was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
died  in  November,   1956. 

Mr.  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  September  19,  1956.  Mr.  Finch  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  recent  development  of 
the  program  of  the  education  of  deaf-blind 
children.  He  was  a  past-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and 
an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  work 
for  blind  people. 

Mrs.  Alice  Mathis  Geisler,  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  died  March 
19.  1957. 


Mr.  Carl  Glickson,  Director  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  died  July  23,  1956. 

Miss  Lucy  Goldwaite,  librarian,  Editor 
of  the  Outlook  and  the  Braille  Book  Review, 
died  January  20,  1957,  in  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  Blind  people  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  country  will  remember  Miss 
Goldthwaite's  devotion  of  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful life  to  their  welfare.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit a  full  report  of  her  many  activities  and 
interests  in  behalf  of  blind  people. 

Miss  Enid  Griffis,  one-time  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  the  Outlook,  died  on  December  13, 
1956,  at  the  age  of  62.  She  was  a  reporter 
and  journalist  for  many  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Her  interest  in  blind  people  led  her 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  1937  as  Assistant  Director 
of  Publicity. 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Herbert,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona Center  for  the  Blind,  died  on  November 
21,   1956. 

Reverend  Harold  Martin,  Director  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  since  its  inception  in  1946,  died  in 
August,  1956,  at  the  age  of  50.  Father  Martin 
was  appointed  by  Bishop  Malloy  to  organize 
the  Guild.  He  gave  of  himself  without 
reservation  to  the  services  of  blind  people 
throughout  his  ten  years  as  Director,  and  was 
greatly  loved  by  his  associates  and  those  he 
served. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  Patrem,  Director,  Board 
of  Industrial  Aid  and  Vocational  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  in  Indiana,  died  February  5, 
1957  at  the  age  of  AA.  Mr.  Patrem  had  been 
Director  of  the  Indiana  agency  since  May, 
1950. 

Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  trained  in  social  work  who  devoted  her 
talents  to  work  with  blind  people.  She  was 
Superintendent  of  Training  for  Blind  Women 
at  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  I9O8,  loaned  to  the  Red  Cross  to  study 
the  needs  of  newly  blinded  people  in  1917, 
later  appointed  Executive  Secretary  to  a  tem- 
porary committee  to  study  conditions  relating 
to  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  and  served 
fourteen  years  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.     She  died  December  3,  1956. 
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Miss  Lillian  M.  Russell,  a  well-known 
leader  in  work  for  blind  people  in  Connecti- 
cut, died  on  January  22,  1957.  She  helped 
found  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  for  many  years  conducted  the  nursery  and 
home  for  young  blind  children  in  Farmington. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan  died  September  17, 
1956.  He  served  as  Executive  Secretary  for 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Blind  for  thirty-six  years  from  1918  to 
1954.  Mr.  Ryan  was  not  only  recognized  for 
his  dedicated  work  in  Connecticut  but  also  for 
his  larger  service  in  national  professional 
circles.  He  served  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
A.A.WvB.  for  ten  years  and  as  Secretary  for 
the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  In  1949 
he  received  the  Migel  Medal  and  at  his  retire- 
ment received  the  Shotwell  Award. 


Mrs.  Max  Stern  died  May  20,  1957.  She 
was  well-known  for  her  interest  in  recreational 
opportunities  for  blind  people.  In  1949  she 
presented  to  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind  a  vacation  home  and  farm  school  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband  and  son,  Max  and 
Alfred  Stern.  This  institution  continues  to 
serve  as  a  training  center  for  blind  people  of 
any  state,  and  has  a  recreation  center  for  the 
blind  people  of  the  Cincinnati  Association. 

Dr.  Clifford  Martin  Witcher  died  Oc- 
tober 6,  1956.  Dr.  Witcher  was  a  physicist 
and  one  of  the  trail  blazers  for  blind  people 
in  this  field.  His  contribution  will  be  remem- 
bered largely  because  of  his  interest  in  re- 
search in  aids  and  devices  that  are  helpful  to 
blind  people. 

*  Ethel  Heeren,  Chairman 

*J.  Milton  Johnson 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ootario 


Your  President  appointed  Charles  W.  Foote,  Allan  W.  Sherman,  and  Arthur  V.  Weir 
as  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Committee  examined  the  books,  records,  and  bank  certificates  as  submitted 
by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  and  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  these  were  presented  and  for  the  cooperation  received. 

A  certificate  signed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Keys,  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  Capitol  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  indicates  that  securities  held  in  the  safe  deposit 
box  consist  of  United  States  Bonds  in  the  amount  of  $7,700.00. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditures  based  on  records  of  the  Treasurer  and  report  of 
resources  follow: 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

July  1,  1956  — June  30,  1957 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1956 $  6,342.00 

INCOME 

1956  Convention  Registrations  $    207.00 

Received  from  Banquet  and  Sale  of  Tickets 1,733.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  (Shotwell—$  100.00) 

(General—       96.55)    196.55 

Listings  in   1956  Proceedings 265.00 

Proceeds   (donation)   Dr.  Lowenfeld's  book 5.50 

Memberships 

Life   $    575.00 

Partial  payment  on  Life  Memberships 200.00 

1956    535.00 

1957    5,625.00 

1958   40.00 

1959   5.00 

1960   5.00       6,985.00 

Sale  of  1956  Proceedings 128.00 

Alfred  Allen  Special  Fund 65.00         9,585.05 


$15,927.05 


EXPENDITURES 

Convention  Expense  $    118.60 

Banquet     1,723.99  $1,842.59 

Purchase  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds 275.76 

Subscription  to  New  Outlook 2,046.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 149.27 

Cost  of  1956  Proceedings 3,376.31 

Honorariums     700.00 

Membership  Committee   Expense 27.00 

Board  Meeting  Expense 228.65 

Shotwell   Scroll    (1957)  77.95 

Miscellaneous    (fruit  and  flowers) 52.80 

Fee  for  safety  deposit  box 2.20 


$  8,778.53 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1957 $  7,148.52 

SUMMARY  OF  RESOURCES 
Resources  as  at  June  30,  1956 

Cash $  6,342.00 

Securities — U.  S.  Series  K  Bonds — General  Fund 3,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2Vi%  Coupon  Bonds — General  Fund 400.00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Fund 4,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2l/^%  Coupon  Bonds — General  Fund 300.00 

Income  in  excess  of  Expenditures 

Year  ended  June  30,  1957 806.52 


$14,848.52 

Cash    $  7,148.52 

Bonds   7,700.00 


(Plus  one  Shotwell  gold  medal  valued  at  $75.00) 

(See  page  4  for  the  adoption  of  this  report), 


$14,848.52 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

Consultant  on  the  Far  East,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 


Like  the  A.A.W.B.,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  hundreds  of  blind 
people  throughout  the  world,  your  Committee 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Alfred 
Allen.  As  an  original  appointee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Allen  at- 
tended all  of  our  meetings  during  the  past 
seven  years  until  his  illness  occured  enroute 
to  the  London  Conference  last  summer.  Al- 
fred was  always  a  stablizing  influence  in  our 
discussions  and  was  ever  mindful  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  Braille  reader  in  all  of  our 
deliberations.  Because  of  his  deep  interest 
and  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Committee — 
a  work  which  was  very  close  to  him  because 
it  so  directly  affected  the  lives  of  the  blind — 
a  resolution  was  passed  at  our  last  meeting 
in  March,  1957,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Alfred  Allen  Fund  by  contributions  from  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
felt  that  many  others  in  the  field  would  like 
to  participate  in  this  project  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  turned  over  to  the  officials  of  the 
A.A.W.B. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  report  I  beg  for 
your  indulgence  and  understanding.  During 
the  past,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  give  you 
a  general  progress  review  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Committee  as  our  deliberations  and  sur- 
veys developed  in  the  past  seven  years.  Most 
of  the  proposals  considered  during  this  period 
were  entirely  the  result  of  the  pulse  feeling 
we  were  able  to  do  throughout  the  field  in 
trying  to  determine  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  readers.  As  a  result  of  our  meeting  with 
the  British  National  Uniform  Type  Commit- 
tee last  summer  we  can  now  offer  some  definite 
deletions,  additions,  alterations  and  changes  in 
the  basic  rules  of  Braille  for  your  considera- 
tion. May  I  remind  you  that  none  of  these 
has  been  officially  adopted  and  will  not  be 
until  they  have  been  examined  thoroughly 
both  here  and  in  England. 


I  think  you  will  perhaps  be  interested  in 
the  so-called  ground  rules  we  set  up  for  our 
dicsussions  with  the  British  Committee.  It 
was  important  that  a  prior  understanding  on 
certain  points  be  determined  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  time  and  prevent  constant  stalemates  in 
our  work.  Three  major  points  of  difference 
were  recognized,  therefore,  from  the  outset  and 
were  eliminated  from  further  consideration, 
i.e., 

1.  As  a  result  of  our  sampling  tests  in 
the  pages  of  The  Reader's  Digest  in  the  fall 
of  1955,  we  were  able  to  determine  definitely 
that  it  was  the  consensus  of  our  readers  that 
no  change  was  desired  or  would  be  acceptable 
in  our  present  method  of  capitalization.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we  prefaced  our  discussions 
with  this  recommendation,  for  the  British  were 
prepared  to  propose  the  substitution  of  the 
italics  sign  (dots  A-6)  for  our  capital  sign 
(dot  6).     You  can  imagine  what  a  storm  of 

protest  this  would  have  brought  about,  know- 
ing the  present  attitude  toward  the  italics 
sign  and  its  overuse.  Instead,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  definite  limitations  have 
been  placed  on  the  use  of  the  italics  which 
will  remedy  the  present  praaice  of  using  this 
sign  to  merely  indicate  a  change  or  style  of 
ink-print  type. 

2.  It  was  also  agreed  that  we  would  have 
to  recognize  the  British  practice  of  using  the 
abbreviation  point  in  certain  cases  where  we 
here  in  America  now  commonly  use  the 
period  in  cases  of  termination,  stoppage  and 
abbreviation.  However,  the  British  feel  their 
readers  are  confused  when  encountering  a 
period  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  following 
an  abbreviation,  and  misread  it  for  a  full  stop. 

3.  Though  the  first  two  assumptions  were 
somewhat  in  compromise — we  agreed  to  accept 
their  viewpoint  on  the  abbreviation  point  if 
they  recognized  our  attitude  towards  the  capi- 
tal dot — the  third  ground  rule  was  a  definite 
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demand  from  our  group.  This  was  our  sug- 
gestion that  no  substitution  would  be  accepted 
for  any  of  the  1932  contractions  which  would 
in  any  way  change  the  present  meaning  of  a 
contraction.  With  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  volumes  of  Braille  in  our  libraries  today, 
we  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  entertain  any 
proposals  which  would  make  this  material  un- 
readable. Our  Committee  was  firm  and  unani- 
mous in  their  thinking  on  this  matter  and  feel 
confident  we  acted  in  your  best  interests  in 
setting  forth  this  fundamental  principle. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  your  Com- 
mittee has  not  been  deliberately  withholding 
information  from  you  on  the  progress  of  this 
project,  but  rather  we  felt  it  unwise  to  pub- 
lish prematurely  any  specific  details  which 
might  be  misinterpreted  as  final  or  authorita- 
tive changes  in  the  code.  Actually,  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  every  eflfort  possible  to  reach 
all  groups  interested  in  the  basic  structure  of 
Braille  who  could  make  significant  and  con- 
structive contributions  to  our  thinking  on  the 
revision.  Though  to  date  we  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  a  home  teacher  as  a  working 
member  of  our  Committee,  we  have  felt  that 
one  of  our  members  has  always  given  this 
most  important  group  primary  consideration 
in  all  of  our  discussions.  He  is  well  able  to 
do  this,  too,  for  his  wide  experience  includes 
the  publication  of  several  manuals  and  maga- 
zines for  home  teachers.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  has  in  its  membership  representa- 
tives of  the  school  field,  the  transcribers,  the 
publishers,  and  the  librarians,  and  I  assure 
you,  from  having  chaired  these  meetings  since 
1950,  that  no  proposal  has  ever  reached  our 
agenda  which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  readers  or  the  children  in  school,  or  which 
would  make  for  confusion  or  ambiguity  for 
the  home  teacher  in  first  presenting  Braille 
to  an  adult  learner.  This,  I  hope  you  will 
realize,  has  not  been  an  easy  approach  to  the 
problems  involved.  However,  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  Committee  to  give  full  recognition 
to  the  impact  of  any  change  in  the  present 
code  on  all  of  these  groups,  and  you  will  find 
that  we  have  made  little  compromise  with  this 
premise.  If  any  proposal  did  not  meet  our 
formula  for  clarification,  simplification  and 
easy  readability,  it  was  included  only  with 
reservations,  awaiting  further  reader  reaction 
by  sampling. 


With  the  foregoing  as  an  introduction,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  listing  of  the 
proposed  changes  and  a  brief  justification  for 
their  recommendation.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  none  of  these  will  so  radically  alter 
Braille  as  to  make  our  present  material  un- 
readable. 

Deletions 

bb;  cc;  dd;  ff;  gg;  althogether;  conceived; 
conceiving;  deceive;  deceiving;  declare;  declar- 
ing; perceive;  perceiving;  rejoice;  rejoicing. 

Alterations 

Dots  4-5-6,  ch  for  characters;  dots  4-5,  s  for 
less;  en  for  cannot;  im  for  immediate;  td  for 
today;   tm   for   tomorrow;   tn  for  tonight. 

Additions 

afn  for  afternoon;  big  for  blinding;  brig  for 
brailling;  dlt  for  difficult;  dn't  for  don't;  er 
for  only;  dots  4-5-6,  /  for  follow;  fr  for  friend; 
fst  for  first;  gh  for  he;  hn't  for  haven't;  ing  for 
is;  ingn't  for  isn't;  ow  for  she;  dot  5,  q  for 
question;  dot  6,  s  for  ities;  yd  for  yesterday; 
ble  for  on. 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  report  I 
should  like  to  remind  you  again  that  these 
are  merely  proposals  and  are  in  no  sense  defi- 
nite or  final  adoptions,  and  are  still  being 
given  further  consideration  by  both  Commit- 
tees. 

It  will  also  be  appropriate  here  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  brief  summary  of  the  basic 
changes  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  Braille 
which  may  serve  to  clarify  for  the  reader  some 
of  the  new  practices  recommended. 

1.  The  use  of  the  ar  sign  shall  always  be 
given  preference  over  the  use  of  the  ea  sign 
for  the  preservation  of  word  uniformity  and 
to  avoid  confusion  and  misinterpretation  of 
such  words  as  fear  for  fright  and  bear  for 
bright. 

2.  Any  number  of  lower  signs  may  now 
follow  one  another  without  intervening  spaces 
provided  the  sequence  is  in  contaa  with  a 
higher  sign,  or  dots  1  or  4.  In  actual  usage 
readers  have  no  trouble  with  these  combina- 
tions our  surveys  have  revealed. 

3.  Be,  con,  and  dis  may  now  be  used 
medially  in  a  word,  since  the  double  letter 
signs  have  been  dropped. 
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4.  Com  may  now  be  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  when  preceded  by  a  capital. 
This  has  long  been  a  desired  change  by  readers, 
to  maintain  word  uniformity. 

5.  The  simple  dot  4  preceding  the  letter 
is  to  be  used  for  foreign  accents  in  all  general 
literature  other  than  texts  or  books  in  foreign 
languages,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
the  average  reader  to  remember  all  of  the  for- 
eign accented  letter  signs  which  occur  only 
occasionally  in  English  today. 

6.  The  one-cell  whole-word  contractions 
may  not  be  used  as  proper  names,  such  as 
the  W  for  Will,  thus  eliminating  confusion 
for  the  reader  by  avoiding  misreading  these 
as  words. 

7.  Since  the  contraction  for  less  has  been 
changed  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  word  or 
part  word. 

These,  then,  are  in  brief  the  major  points 
which  will  be  of  concern  and  interest  to 
readers,  without  going  into  the  voluminous 
detail  of  the  many  pages  of  clarification  con- 
tained in  the  revision. 

And  now,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  As 
mentioned  above,  several  of  these  proposals 
are  still  under  examination  by  both  commit- 
tees and  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
anything  which  might  be  construed  here  as 
a  final  code  revision.  To  help  us  in  our 
thinking  on  these  points  in  question  we  pre- 
pared a  sample  reading  illustration  incorpo- 
rating all  of  these  additions,  alterations,  dele- 
tions and  rule  changes.  One  hundred  copies 
of  this  article  were  distributed  in  embossed 
form  to  the  convention  on  Monday  morning 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  examine  them. 
On  Wednesday  your  Committee  sat  in  panel 
session  and  had  the  benefit  first-hand  of  your 
reaction  to  the  article  embossed  in  the  new 
style.  I  want  to  express  here  the  appreciation 
of  the  Committee  for  the  many  helpful  and 
constructive  suggestions  we  received  from 
those  who  took  time  to  meet  with  us  and 
share  your  observations  on  this  matter.  To 
carry  this  experiment  further,  we  plan  to  ask 
cooperation    of    several    Braille   magazines    to 


include  reprints  of  this  article  and  question- 
naire in  the  mailing  of  their  September  issues 
as  a  separate  pamphlet.  This  will  entail  a 
cost  of  embossing  several  thousand  copies  of 
this  material  but  we  feel  such  a  wide  sampling 
of  reader  preference  is  essential  in  this  most 
important  phase  of  our  work.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  by  next  fall  we  shall  have  tabulated 
a  bit  of  research  which  should  be  acceptable 
proof  of  not  just  a  few  but  of  the  majority 
of  the  readers  throughout  the  country.  Our 
actions  in  the  future  with  the  British  in  con- 
solidating our  position  on  these  matters  will 
have  your  direct  guidance,  therefore,  and  be  of 
real  value  in  concluding  this  long  and  diffi- 
cult task. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  this  plan  of  pro- 
cedure meets  with  your  approval  and  that  we 
may  expect  to  have  your  fullest  cooperation  in 
the  replies  to  the  questions  based  on  the 
sample  reading  illustration.  As  many  of  you 
may  be  subscribers  to  all  of  the  magazines 
selected  for  this  test,  you  will  auotmatically 
receive  duplicate  copies  of  the  pamphlet.  We 
hope  you  will  recognize  the  reason  for  this 
and  will  only  return  one  set  of  answers.  A 
further  word  of  caution  might  be  mentioned 
here  in  asking  that  you  follow  the  suggested 
directions  carefully  before  writing  your  re- 
plies. We  ask  this  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  you  realistic  and  objective 
opinions  on  these  changes.  This  was  an  as- 
signment given  in  good  faith  by  our  two  pro- 
fessional groups  the  A.A.W.B.  and  the  A.A.I.B. 
after  long  recognition  of  certain  inadequacies 
in  the  present  practices  of  embossing  Braille. 
The  Committee  in  turn  hopes  for  your  sincere 
understanding,  therefore,  in  this  work  and 
would  like  to  think  that  the  results  of  our 
efforts  will  be  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  by 
Braille  readers  throughout  the  field. 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

*  Robert  W.  Beath 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper 

*  Bernard  M.  Krebs 
*L.  W.  Rodenberg 

(See  page  4  for  the  adoption  of  this  report). 
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REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Resolutions  Committee  wishes  to  re- 
port that  all  resolutions  presented  to  it  were 
seriously  considered.  Resolutions  concerning 
national  legislation  were  referred  to  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  for  such  action  and  recom- 
mendations as  it  saw  fit  to  make. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  would  like  to 
present  the  following  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Convention,  and  I,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  like  to  move  their  adoption: 

Resolution  l 

This  has  been  a  happy  and  successful  con- 
vention to  which  a  great  many  organizations 
and  people  have  contributed  most  generously. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
individually  all  who  have  given  of  their  time, 
their  effort,  and  their  special  talents,  but  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  express  our  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude  to  them. 

We  wish  especially  to  record  our  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  Host  Organization,  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Holland  N.  Horton,  President;  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Host  Committee:  to  Dr. 
E.  C.  Cline,  State  Supervisor,  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  to  Raymond  M. 
Dickinson,  Superintendent,  Illinois  Industrial 
Home  and  Services  for  the  Blind;  to  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Ezekelian,  President,  Blind  Service  Association; 
to  Leo  J.  Flood,  Superintendent,  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School;  to  Ray  Graham,  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  Office  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  Director  of  Special  Education 
for  Exceptional  Children;  to  Mrs.  Ben  Hum- 
phries Gray,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  to  Ralph 
R.  Ireland,  Executive  Director,  Chicago  Light- 
house for  the  Blind;  to  Garrett  W.  Keaster, 
Executive  Director,  Illinois  Public  Aid  Com- 
mission; to  William  F.  Lynch,  Director,  Catho- 
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lie  Guild  for  the  Blind;  to  Donald  McClurg, 
President,  Parents  of  the  Blind,  Inc.;  to  Homei 
Nowatski,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Rehabilitiation;  to  Dor- 
rance  C.  Nygaard,  Director,  The  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind;  to  George  C.  Piper,  Executive 
Director,  Business  Opportunities  for  the  Blind; 
to  Marian  Quinn,  Coordinator,  Special  Serv- 
ices, Arch  Diocese,  Chicago;  to  Alex  J.  Skryz- 
pek,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Chicago  Public 
Library;  to  Ethel  M.  Wright,  Supervisor, 
Classes  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools;  to  David  Adams,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bryan,  George  Magers,  and  Mrs. 
Lillian  Rosenbom. 

To  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Sea  Scouts  and  their 
leaders,  and  to  all  volunteers  from  public  and 
private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Illinois,  who 
have  so  politely,  cheerfully  and  effectively  pro- 
vided such  invaluable  guide  services  to  so 
many  of  our  members  throughout  the  week. 

To  the  management  and  staff  of  the  La- 
Salle  Hotel,  with  particular  expressions  of 
appreciation  to  the  service  staff  who  have  con- 
sistently given  most  thoughtful  and  effective 
assistance  in  a  gracious  and  friendly  manner. 

To  the  Chicago  Convention  Bureau,  espe- 
cially to  John  D.  O'Connell,  Convention  Man- 
ager; and  to  Gwen  Breyer,  Ruth  Berkos, 
Josephine  Stein,  and  Ann  Peklo,  who  so  ably 
handled  the  registrations  and  sales  of  tickets. 

To  our  Program  Committee  and  to  the  host 
of  distinguished  speakers  whose  combined  tal- 
ents have  provided  for  our  enlightenment  and 
pleasure  a  series  of  meetings  whose  messages 
we  shall  ponder  long  into  the  future. 

And,  finally,  to  our  officers  and  committees 
without  whose  untiring  effort  so  successful 
and  rewarding  a  convention  as  this  could  not 
have  been  possible. 

To  all  of  these  our  lasting  and  heartfelt 
thanks. 
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RESOLUTION  2 

Be  It  Resolved,  By  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  convention 
assembled  this  12th  day  of  July,  1957,  that 
we  express  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  an  active  member  of  our 
organization,  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
Third  Vice-President  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Lions  Clubs  at  the  recent  San 
Francisco  Convention;   and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  we  com- 
mend the  Lions  Clubs  for  their  interest  and 
service  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  express  our  wish  for  their  continued  suc- 
cess and  growth  even  beyond  the  present  mem- 
bership of  more  than  600,000. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  a  continuous  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  the  definition  of 
blindness,  because  the  clarity  and  soundness 
of  definitions  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
kinds  of  services  recognized  as  needed  by 
people  with  varying  degrees  of  severe  visual 
loss;   and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  had  a  committee  working  on  this 
problem  which  has  brought  into  focus  many 
factors  which  need  to  be  considered; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  we 
commend  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  its   interest  and  work;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  urge 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  pursue 
the  problem  on  a  continuing  basis;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  oflFer 
the  American  Medical  Association  every  pos- 
sible assistance  it  might  find  useful  in  gradu- 
ally developing  a  definition  of  blindness  which 
would  be  a  more  adequate  conceptual  tool 
and  which  would  be  generally  accepted. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, passed  a  resolution  in  July,  1950, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  instructing  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  present  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  amendments  to  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  creating  adequate 
disability  insurance  benefits  for  those  persons 


who  should  lose  their  sight  while  employed  in 
covered  industry;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  amendment  in  1954,  but 
with  limited  disability  benefits  which  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare and  present  additional  amendments  in 
keeping  with  the  original  aims  of  its  con- 
vention  of    1950. 

Resolution  5 

Whereas,  The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  long  demonstrated 
that  one  of  its  principal  functions  is  to  pro- 
vide the  benefit  of  its  extensive  knowledge 
about  the  problems  of  blindness  to  those 
leaders  in  our  American  society  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  refleaion  in  legislation  of 
sound  social  thinking;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Senator  John 
Kennedy,  United  States  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  introduced  Senate  Bill  S2411 
entitled  "Proteaion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Blind 
to  Self-expression  Through  Certain  Organiza- 
tions," which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  not  only  unnecessary  and  unjustified, 
but  also  is  a  bill  which  embodies  a  com- 
pletely unsound  and  retrogressive  concept  of 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  blind  per- 
sons as  citizens;  and, 

Whereas,  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
over  the  years  that  the  great  majority  of  blind 
persons  prefer  to  be  considered  as  normal 
members  of  society  who,  with  the  special  aid 
which  our  Government  has  made  possible,  can 
pursue  lives  free  of  dependency;  and. 

Whereas,  public  and  private  agencies  serv- 
ing the  blind  seek  and  use  at  every  oppor- 
tunity the  advice  of  professional  responsible 
blind  persons  as  a  guide  in  the  development 
of  services  as  a  supplement  to  their  profes- 
sional processes  for  determining  the  needs  and 
problems  to  be  met;  and. 

Whereas,  The  proposed  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  create  an  arbitrary  and  unwieldy 
system  of  review  and  supervision  of  all 
Federally-financed  benefits  or  services  on  behalf 
of  blind  persons  by  professionally  unqualified 
groups;    and, 
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Whereas,  Such  reviews  would  in  effect 
make  these  blind  persons  supervisors  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  authorized  to 
make  grants-in-aid  to  the  states,  or  other  serv- 
ices, such  as  research  and  expansion  of  pro- 
fessional personnel,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
blind  population;  and, 

Whereas,  Such  administrative  procedure 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  Federal  pro- 
grams concerned  with  the  general  welfare  of 
blind  persons,  such  as,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  its  com- 
ponents, the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Public  Health  Service,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Social  Security  and  Public  Assistance 
with  particular  reference  to  Title  II  and  Title 
X,  the  United  States  Library  of  Congress 
services  to  the  blind,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
as  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind"  as  administered  through  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  convention  assembled  this  12th  day 
of  July,  1957,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  communi- 
cate to  the  Honorable  John  Kennedy,  United 
States  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  and  such  other 
of  his  colleagues  who  might  be  immediately 
concerned,  the  fact  that  he  or  they  either  are 
not  fully  informed  or  have  been  improperly 
advised  about  the  alleged  basis  for  such  legis- 
lation as  reported;  and. 


Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  and  the  Membership  of  this 
Association  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
and  feasible  to  provide  Senator  Kennedy  and 
any  others  concerned  with  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning  all  phases  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind, 
and  to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
understand  that  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  are  already  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  that,  furthermore, 
most  Federally  authorized  programs  of  bene- 
fits already  provide  through  statutes  or  regula- 
tions opportunity  for  fair  hearings;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  Senator 
Kennedy  and  all  other  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  be  advised  that  inadequacies 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  this  nation's 
programs  for  prevention  of  blindness  and 
services  to  blind  individuals  could  more  eflFec- 
tively  be  evaluated  through  the  passage  of 
other  bills  currently  before  the  Congress 
(HR  1955  and  S2385),  which  would  create 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Problems  of 
Blindness,  and  that  favorable  consideration  of 
this  legislation  is  profoundly  recommended  by 
this    Association. 

*  Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman 
Harry  Simmons 
Byron  Smith 

(See  page  4  for  adoption  of  these  resolutions). 
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GROUP  A 

J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Acting  Secretary 

Executive  Director,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Approximately  150  persons  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  of  Group  "A"  to  hear  five 
excellent  presentations  on  the  theme:  "The 
Paths  of  Employment." 

Mr.  Charles  Foote  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  Earl  Barrett,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
who  was  unavoidedly  detained  and  could  not 
be  present. 

Mr.  Barrett's  paper  reflected  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  into  the  role  of  the  work- 
shop as  a  place  of  employment  for  blind 
persons. 

The  Adjustment  Center  as  a  Gateway  to 
Individual  Enterprise  was  discussed  by  Roy 
Kumpe,  Managing  Director,  Arkansas  Enter- 
prises for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

A  number  of  case  histories  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Kumpe  showing  how  various  experi- 
ences in  the  Adjustment  Center  motivated  in- 
dividuals in  different  ways  and  how  the  sum 
total  of  these  experiences  had  benefited  these 
clients. 

Dr.  Neal  Quimby  presented  a  paper  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Mark  A.  Shoesmith, 
Manager  of  the  Alamogordo  Training  Center, 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. In  this  paper  Mr.  Shoesmith  picked 
up  where  Mr.  Kumpe  had  left  the  client  and, 
through  the  use  of  individual  case  histories, 
was  able  to  point  up  specific  instances  where 
a  total  training  program  or  some  part  of  a 
training  experience  had  changed  the  course 
of  the  lives  of  visually  handicapped  clients. 


"The  Industrial  Workshop  —  Destination 
Unlimited"  was  the  topic  presented  by  Miss 
Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct 
Services,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
reading  from  a  paper  prepared  jointly  by  Miss 
Held  and  Mr.  Carl  E.  Olsen,  Manager,  Light- 
house Industries,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Olsen  and  Miss  Held  presented  a  case 
for  the  workshop  as  a  place  of  competitive 
employment  rather  than  a  place  of  sheltered 
or  terminal  employment.  It  was  pointed  out 
how,  with  high  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits 
which  compare  favorably  with  industry,  the 
Lighthouse  retains  life-long  employees  as  a 
matter  of  choice  by  the  employee  himself. 

Dr.  Ralph  R.  Ireland,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  spoke 
on  the  topic  of  "New  Horizons"  and  chal- 
lenged the  group  to  be  ever  alert  to  new  tech- 
niques and  new  practices. 

(For  papers,  see  pages  101-118). 

Mr.  William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Orleans, 
was  elected  as  the  group  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Executive  Director, 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, was  elected  chairman  of  the  group. 

Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director, 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  group. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Aaing  Secretary 
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GROUP  B 

*Vernon  L.  Hull,  Chairman 

Area  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  Service 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond,  iVrginia 


At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
July  8th,  Group  B  met  in  the  Ballroom  with 
Vernon  L.  Hull,  Chairman,  presiding.  Three 
papers  of  significant  interest  were  presented: 
"The  Importance  of  Family  Attitudes  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation"  by  Douglas  C.  MacFar- 
land,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Richmond,  Virginia  (see  page  120); 
"Personal  Motivation  as  a  Factor  in  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation"  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  Carroll,  Director,  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts  (see  page  122); 
and  "Medical  Fartors  in  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion" by  B.  Eugene  Crumrine,  District  Man- 
ager, Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (see  page  126).  In 
the  absence  of  Father  Carroll,  the  paper  on 
personal  motivation  was  read  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Connor,  Director  of  St.  Paul's  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

During  the  business  session  which  followed 
the  general  meeting,  Harold  Richterman,  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Services,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  Group  B  for  a  two-year 
term;  George  Staton,  Rehabilitation  Counselor, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  was  elected  Secretary 
for  a  two-year  term;  and  Vernon  L.  Hull, 
Area  Supervisor,  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
was  elected  Board  member  for  a  four-year 
term. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  Newsletter  for 
Employment  Specialists  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
agreed  to  limit  the  publication  of  this  peri- 
odical to  three  issues  per  year.  Kenneth  E. 
Bratt,  Director  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  Indus- 


trial Aid  for  the  Blind,  agreed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  first  issue  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
on  December  1;  "William  S.  Wood,  Placement 
Counselor  with  the  Texas  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  accepted  editorship  of  the  second  issue 
scheduled  for  March  1,  1958;  and  Octave  J. 
Bourgeois,  Employment  Counselor  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  Louisiana,  ac- 
cepted editorship  of  the  third  issue  scheduled 
for  June  1,  1958. 

An  enthusiastic  and  whole-hearted  response 
followed  Mr.  Hull's  suggestion  that  a  group 
telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  McAulay,  former- 
ly Rehabilitation  Specialist  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  now  a  patient 
at  the  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital.  j 

At  8:00  p.m.,  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
July  8th,  Group  B  reconvened  for  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  "Special  Problem  Areas  in  Place- 
ment." Three  additional  papers  were  presented 
at  this  time:  "Music  Therapy — A  New  Pro- 
fessional Frontier  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped" by  Helen  Dodge,  Music  Therapist, 
Long  Cliff  Hospital,  Logansport,  Indiana  (see 
page  130);  "The  Teaching  of  Political  Science 
and  the  Practice  of  Law  by  a  Person  Who  Is 
Blind"  by  John  Preston  Ward,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana  (see  page  133);  "Helpful  Hints 
for  a  Blind  Public  School  Teacher"  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Leiber,  Public  School  Principal,  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois  (seepage  135). 

RespectfuU  submitted, 

*  Vernon  L.  Hull,  Chairman 
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GROUP  C 

*Mrs.  Dorothy  Schaub  Zerr,  Field  Representative 
Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  Group  C,  for  Home  Teachers  and 
Social  Workers  Other  than  Home  Teachers 
Engaged  in  Work  for  the  Blind,  met  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  Illinois,  2:00-5:00 
p.m.,  Monday,  July  8,  1957,  with  Miss  Sarah 
Gissendanner,  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy 
S.   Zerr,    Secretary,    in   their   respective   chairs. 

The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  expressed  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  late 
Alfred  Allen. 

Old  Business 

The  Chairman  next  reported  on  the  prog- 
ress regarding  the  resolution  passed  by  Group 
C  in  1955  that  we  request  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  conduct  further 
research  to  develop  home  teaching  standards; 
and  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  have  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  home  teaching  conferences 
and  the  A.A.W.B.  Group  C  to  serve  as  ad- 
visors on  the  project.  She  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Handel,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  advising  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  Columbia 
University  relative  to  study  and  designing  of 
home  teaching  standards.  Miss  Gissendanner 
said  that  she  also  had  spoken  with  representa- 
tives of  O.V.R.  and  they  were  also  interested 
in  making  a  study  of  home  teaching,  and  con- 
sidered it  to  be  one  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant studies  to  be  made. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Donald  W. 
Hathaway,  Hadley  Correspondence  School  For 
the  Blind,  reported  on  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  correspondence  course  in 
diseases  and  anatomy  of  the  eye.  He  reported 
that  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  had  stated  that 
such  a  course  would  have  to  carry  two  hours 
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credit  in  order  to  be  used  for  certification  for 
home  teachers.  The  University  of  Chicago 
was  willing  to  give  this  course,  but  the  only 
text  that  had  been  suitable  or  acceptable  was 
one  by  Dr.  Veil.  Some  revisions  would  have 
to  be  made,  however,  and  some  chapters  added, 
but  because  of  Dr.  Veil's  heart  attack  last  fall, 
he  had  so  far  been  unable  to  have  this  book 
revised.  Efforts  were  being  made,  however, 
to  encourage  having  this  done.  Because  of 
the  cost  of  publishing  and  use  of  a  model  of 
the  eye  in  conjunction  with  the  course,  Mr. 
Hathaway  said  that  it  will  probably  cost  about 
$10,000  to  give  this  course. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  regarding  the 
proposal  and  the  tabled  motion  with  respect 
to  Group  Cs  participation  in  membership  of 
a  home  teachers'  coordinating  committee  which 
had  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt.  The 
motion  had  been  tabled  in  order  that  Group 
C  could  clear  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
A.A.W.B.  regarding  whether  or  not  it  could 
participate  in  membership  if  such  a  committee 
were  established,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  other 
home  teaching  conferences  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  find  out  more  and  think  about 
such  a  committee.  Miss  Gissendanner  re- 
ported that  the  Midwestern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  had  voted  strongly  against 
such  a  committee;  the  Western  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers,  although  most  interested 
at  first,  was  losing  interest;  Miss  Louise  Cowan, 
from  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Home  Teach- 
ers, had  reported  that  their  group  felt  Group  C 
should  be  the  coordinating  group;  and  Patricia 
Stone,  Group  C  Board  representative  for 
A.A.W.B.,  had  cleared  through  the  Board,  and 
had  reported  that  the  Board  did  not  approve 
Group  Cs  participation  in  such  a  committee. 

Chairman  then  asked  for  any  other  old 
business.      There   was   none. 
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New  Business 

Chairman  then  asked  for  new  business  from 
the  floor.  As  there  was  none,  election  of  offi- 
cers was  held. 

Chairman  asked  for  nominations  from  the 
floor  for  Group  C  representative  to  the 
A.A.W.B.  Board  of  Directors.  Miss  Sarah 
Gissendanner,  Home  Teacher,  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  was 
nominated.  The  nomination  was  seconded. 
Chairman  asked  for  other  nominations  from 
the  floor.  As  there  were  no  others,  motion 
was  made  and  seconded  that  the  nominations 
be  closed.  Motion  carried.  Miss  Sarah  Gis- 
sendanner was  unanimously  elected. 

Chairman  then  called  for  nominations  for 
Chairman.  Roy  Ward,  Home  Teacher,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  was  nominated. 
The  nomination  was  seconded.  As  there  were 
no  further  nominations  from  the  floor,  motion 
was  made  and  seconded  that  nominations  be 
closed.  Motion  carried.  Roy  Ward  was  elected 
unanimously   as   chairman. 

Chairman  then  called  for  nominations  for 
secretary.  Mrs.  Florence  Horton,  Home  Teach- 
er, Division  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Chicago,  was  nominated.  The 
nomination  was  seconded.  Chairman  called 
for  other  nominations.  As  there  were  no 
other  nominations  from  the  floor,  motion  was 
made  and  seconded  that  nominations  be  closed. 
Motion  carried.  Mrs.  Florence  Horton  was 
unanimously  elected  as  secretary. 

Program 

As  there  was  no  further  business,  the  pro- 
gram, "Let's  Talk  It  Over — A  Case  History" 
was  presented.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
presentation  of  two  cases  with  a  panel  discus- 
sion by  members  of  various  disciplines.  (See 
pages  86  to  93).  The  panel  consisted  of: 
Mr.  Lee  Lacey,  Executive  Director,  Goodwill 
Industries,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mr.  George  Eman- 
uele,  Medical  and  Social  Services,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  William  M.  Can- 
non, Staff  Psychologist,  North  Carolina  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  Miss  Patricia  Stone, 
Caseworker,  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  Mr.  Robert  Scanlin,  Rehabihtation 
Counselor,  and  Miss  Louise  Cowan,  Supervisor 
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of  Home  Teaching  for  Ontario,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Following 
the  pannel  discussion,  there  were  discussions 
and  questions  from  the  floor.  Upon  conclusion 
of  the  program,  the  new  officers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  group  by  Sarah  Gissendanner,  and 
the  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
*  Dorothy  Schaub  Zerr 

CASE  No.  1 

Background  Information 

Mrs.  S.  was  born  in  Germany  on  Jan.  29, 
I860.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883 
and  in  the  same  year  married  Mr.  S.  To  this 
union  three  daughters  were  born.  After  her 
husband's  death  in  1899,  Mrs.  S.  supported 
herself  for  several  years  as  a  practical  nurse. 
The  three  girls  all  married.  For  24  years 
Mrs.  S.  lived  with  her  daughter  A.  in  North 
Carolina.  She  helped  the  daughter  in  her 
home  with  the  rearing  of  two  children.  As 
Mrs.  S.  became  older,  she  became  very  domi- 
neering and  demanding,  and  created  great  con- 
fusion wherever  she  happened  to  be.  After 
A.'s  children  were  grown,  A.  insisted  that  her 
sisters  take  some  of  the  responsibility  for  their 
mother  and  have  her  in  their  homes  for  part 
of  the  time.  Mrs.  S.  had  separated  her  daugh- 
ter M.  and  her  husband  many  years  ago,  and 
apparently  there  has  never  been  a  reconcilia- 
tion. She  separated  C.  and  her  husband  14 
years  ago,  but  there  was  a  reconciliation.  After 
her  grandchildren  were  grown  and  married, 
she  visited  in  their  homes  and  caused  trouble 
there  also. 

Finally,  about  3  years  ago,  A.  placed  her 
mother  in  a  board-and-care  home.  Mrs.  S. 
stayed  there  between  7  and  8  months.  After 
that  she  visited  M.  in  New  York  for  about  5 
months,  and  when  M.  could  not  stand  the 
confusion  which  Mrs.  S.  caused  any  longer, 
she  sent  her  to  C.  in  California.  That  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1946.  After  a  few  months, 
C.'s  husband  objected  so  strenuously  to  Mrs. 
S.'s  constant  faultfinding,  bossing,  and  com- 
plaints of  mistreatment,  that  he  issued  the 
ultimatum  that  if  Mrs.  S.  was  not  sent  away, 
he  would  leave  home.  C.  finally  agreed  and 
sent  Mrs.  S.  back  to  A.  in  December   1946. 
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No  one  knows  what  happened,  but  Mrs.  S. 
had  only  been  there  two  days  when  A.  put 
her  on  a  train  for  California  and  wired  C.  the 
time  of  arrival. 

C.  had  a  modest  home  with  only  one  bed- 
room. While  Mrs.  S.  was  with  her  it  was 
necessary  for  her  husband  to  sleep  on  the 
couch  in  the  living  room.  Mrs.  S.  disrupted 
the  routine  of  the  home  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  couldn't  even  relax  on  his  own  couch  ex- 
cept when  Mrs.  S.  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1947,  he  rented  a  room 
away   from   home   and   moved. 

C.  was  a  fine,  intelligent  woman,  and  a 
good  homemaker.  She  had  been  a  business 
woman  when  she  was  younger.  While  her 
mother  was  with  her,  C.  had  given  her  every 
consideration  possible  and  saw  to  it  that  she 
had  proper  meals  and  rest,  and  provided  medi- 
cal care  when  it  was  required.  She  gave  Mrs. 
S.  a  good  home.  Even  after  her  husband  had 
left  the  home,  C.  was  torn  between  the  desire 
to  fulfill  her  duty  to  her  mother  and  her  re- 
sponsibility to  her  husband.  She  would  have 
continued  to  give  her  mother  a  home,  except 
that  Mrs.  S.  constantly  begged  to  go  "home" 
to  A.  in  North  Carolina. 

In  the  meantime  A.  and  her  husband  had 
moved  to  Florida  and  there  was  no  place  to 
which  Mrs.  S.  could  go.  When  C.  did  not 
make  plans  to  send  her  mother  ""home,"  Mrs. 
S.  became  very  abusive  and  antagonistic  to- 
ward her;  she  constantly  accused  C.  of  doing 
things  to  cause  her  suffering,  and  told  one 
story  after  another  of  persecution.  Many  times 
she  told  of  dreams  in  which  she  was  mis- 
treated by  her  daughter — the  next  day  she 
would  tell  these  stories  as  if  they  had  actually 
happened. 

The  saturation  point  was  almost  reached 
when  C.  had  to  consult  her  doctor  because  of 
a  nervous  condition.  The  doctor  had  attended 
Mrs.  S.  and  had  observed  the  tensions  in  the 
home.  He  immediately  recommended  that  C. 
send  her  mother  back  East,  and  when  C.  ex- 
plained that  she  had  no  money  for  transporta- 
tion, the  doctor  referred  her  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance. 

After  investigation  was  begun  preparatory 
to  sending  Mrs.  S.  back  to  North  Carolina, 
she  alternated  between  begging  to  start  im- 
mediately and  accusing  her  daughter  of  abus- 


ing and  neglecting  her  by  trying  to  send  her 
away.  Nothing  C.  did  pleased  Mrs.  S.  and 
she  would  go  into  angry  tirades  and  temper 
tantrums  which  upset  both  herself  and  C. 
Finally,  early  in  April,  C.  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  complete  nervous  collapse,  and  she  was 
incapable,  physically,  of  continuing  to  care 
for  her  mother. 

Mrs.  S.  was  ineligible  for  aid  where  she 
was,  because  of  residence;  application  had 
been  made  for  her  placement  in  a  county  home 
in  North  Carolina  where  she  was  a  legal  resi- 
dent, and  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
trip  East.  It  was  explained  many  times,  in 
great  detail,  to  Mrs.  S.  that  she  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  an  institution  after  her  arrival; 
she  was  very  happy  at  that  prospect. 

Being  aware  of  the  faa  that  Mrs.  S.  would 
make  many  false  statements  about  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received,  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  provided  a  registered  nurse 
attendant,  drawing  room  accommodations,  and 
ample  funds  for  meals  for  the  cross-country 
trip.  Mrs.  S.  left  in  a  very  happy  frame  of 
mind,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of  health 
than  she  had  been  in  when  she  had  arrived 
over  a  year  previously. 

When  the  nurse  returned  to  California, 
she  reported  that  Mrs.  S.  was  hardly  out  of  the 
state  before  she  was  shouting  to  anyone  who 
would  listen  about  her  mistreatment  by  her 
daughter  C;  before  the  trip  was  over  she  was 
complaining  about  the  treatment  given  her  by 
the  nurse.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
funds  which  had  been  provided  for  meals 
would  have  been  ample  for  both  Mrs.  S.  and 
the  nurse.  However,  Mrs.  S.  ordered  twice 
as  much  as  would  normally  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  her  food  alone  exceeded  the  al- 
lowance given  for  both  herself  and  the  nurse. 
The  peculiar  thing  was  that  she  actually  de- 
voured those  large  amounts  of  food,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  had  neither  upper 
nor  lower  teeth. 

C.  had  a  very  small  allowance  from  her 
husband  for  her  own  living  expenses,  but  this 
was  barely  sufficient  to  cover  her  basic  needs. 
She  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  con- 
tribution to  her  mother's  support.  C.  had 
said  that  A.'s  husband  had  been  a  wealthy 
man,  and  had  contributed  to  Mrs.  S.'s  support 
for  many,   many  years,   but   she   didn't  know 
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whether  he  would   be  willing  to  continue  to 
contribute  anything. 

4123148 

Mrs.  S.  and  attendant  were  met  at  the  train 
by  the  caseworker  from  the  agency.  As  there 
was  no  place  for  Mrs.  S.,  she  was  placed  for 
the  night  in  the  Salvation  Army  Home.  Her 
attendant  remained  with  her  overnight. 

4/24/48 

The  Salvation  Army  advised  the  agency  that 
Mrs.  S.  would  have  to  be  moved  as  they  did 
not  have  the  facilities  to  keep  her  there. 

Mrs.  S.'s  legal  residence  was  verified  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  her  to  receive 
Aid  to  the  Blind.  It  was  decided  to  place 
Mrs.  S.  temporarily  in  the  County  Hospital, 
pending  placement  elsewhere. 

Worker  called  at  the  Salvation  Army  Home 
and  found  Mrs.  S.  to  be  a  tall,  gaunt,  and 
rather  nervous  old  lady.  She  had  a  definite 
German  accent,  but  her  language  was  intelli- 
gible. 

When  worker  explained  to  Mrs.  S.  who  she 
was  and  why  she  had  come,  Mrs.  S.  put  her 
arm  around  worker  and  began  to  cry.  She 
then  said  that  she  would  like  to  tell  worker 
about  the  ill-treatment  she  had  received  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter  in  California. 
Worker  explained  to  Mrs.  S.  that  she  had 
come  to  take  her  to  the  County  Hospital  tem- 
porarily and  suggested  that  Mrs.  S.  let  worker 
help  her  get  her  baggage  together  and  assist 
her  to  the  car.  With  the  help  of  the  woman 
in  charge  of  the  Salvation  Army  Home,  worker 
assisted  Mrs.  S.  down  the  steps.  She  walked 
very  slowly  and  depended  upon  worker  for 
support  and  guidance.  She  wept  all  the  way 
down  to  the  car  and  seemed  greatly  upset  in 
general.  She  told  worker  that  she  would  be 
so  glad  to  get  to  some  place  where  she  could 
rest  and  not  have  to  worry  whether  she  would 
be  fed  adequately. 

Mrs.  S.  stated  that  she  had  expected  her 
daughter  A.  to  be  there  when  she  returned. 
She  was  very  much  upset  when  she  was  told 
that  her  daughter  was  no  longer  living  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  She  could  not  under- 
stand why  she  had  not  met  her  at  the  station 


the  night  before,  nor  why  she  had  not  notified 
her  mother  that  she  had  moved.  Mrs.  S.  felt, 
she  told  worker,  that  this  was  her  home  and 
the  place  where  she  belonged  and  wanted 
most  to  be.  She  knew  that  her  daughter  A. 
was  here  and  she  would  be  able  to  return  to 
her  home  to  stay.  She  explained  to  worker 
that  she  had  lived  with  this  daughter  for  23 
years  and  had  done  much  of  the  housework 
and  cooking  when  she  could  see.  She 
stated  that  she  has  been  blind  for  about  four 
years  and  has  been  of  no  use  to  herself  or 
others  since  that  time.  Then  Mrs.  S.  went 
into  a  long  oration  about  the  time  she  had 
spent  with  her  daughter  C.  in  California.  She 
told  worker  that  this  daughter  was  not  living 
with  her  husband  any  longer  as  they  had  had 
a  severe  quarrel  and  separated  some  time  ago. 
She  went  on  to  tell  of  other  happenings  dur- 
ing her  stay  with  her  daughter.  One  time 
when  her  daughter  was  mad  with  her,  Mrs. 
S.  related,  she  had  filled  a  bucket  with  water 
and  thrown  it  on  her.  She  stated  that  C. 
would  take  handsful  of  her  mother's  hair  and 
stuff  it  into  Mrs.  S.'s  pocketbook.  She  gave 
her  very  little  to  eat  and  Mrs.  S.  stated  that 
it  had  been  several  months  since  she  had 
tasted  butter  or  meat.  Mrs.  S.  could  stand  it 
no  longer  and  told  worker  that  she  packed 
up  and  returned  "home."  She  did  not  know 
why  her  daughter  had  treated  her  in  that 
way  and  assured  worker  that  she  had  raised 
her  children  to  behave  respectfully  toward  their 
parents  and  to  be  obedient  and  considerate. 
She  cried  all  during  her  narrative  and  then 
apologized  to  worker  for  having  broken  down. 
She  said  that  she  could  tell  other  things  that 
were  even  more  horrible,  but  she  supposed 
that  she  had  better  keep  them  to  herself. 

Worker  asked  Mrs.  S.  if  she  had  any  plans 
for  the  future  and  Mrs.  S.  said  that  she  had 
none.  She  was  here  without  any  children  to 
care  for  her  and  she  told  worker  that  she  was 
upon  the  mercy  of  her  and  the  Welfare  De- 
partment. She  wanted  most  of  all  to  make 
her  home  with  one  of  her  children,  but  since 
none  of  them  seemed  to  want  her,  she  would 
have  to  go  wherever  worker  placed  her;  she 
hoped  it  would  not  be  in  the  County  Home. 
Worker  explained  to  Mrs.  S.  that  she  was 
taking  her  to  the  County  Hospital  temporarily 
as  there  was  no  other  means  of  placement  at 
this  time,  but  worker  would  make  every  effort 
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to  find  either  a  nursing  home  or  boarding 
home  for  her.  At  this  point  client  began  to 
cry  again  and  told  worker  that  she  was  glad 
to  know  that  there  were  still  a  few  good 
people  left  in  the  world.  Client  seemed  very 
unstable  emotionally  and  quite  thin  and  weak. 
Worker  assisted  her  into  the  County  Hospital 
with  the  help  of  an  orderly,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  remain  dressed  in  her  room  while 
worker   finished   the    interview. 

Worker  then  explained  about  making  formal 
application  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Mrs.  S. 
said  that  she  had  no  means  of  income  what- 
sover  and  therefore  wanted  to  make  formal 
application   for   some   means   of   support. 

Mrs.  S.  told  worker  that  her  husband  had 
died  when  the  children  were  small  and  that 
she  had  worked  as  a  domestic  servant  in  order 
to  raise  the  three  girls.  After  her  daughter 
A.  had  married  and  moved  to  North  Carolina, 
she  had  come  to  live  with  her.  There  had 
been  times  when  she  was  sent  to  the  homes  of 
her  other  daughters,  but  she  always  returned 
to  North  Carolina  after  just  a  short  stay  in 
each  place.  According  to  Mrs.  S.  her  daugh- 
ters did  not  seem  to  want  her  in  their  homes. 

4128148 

Worker  visited  Mrs.  S.  in  County  Hospital. 
Mrs.  S.  seemed  to  have  grown  weaker  and  it 
seemed  easier  for  her  to  cry.  The  physician 
in  charge  stated  that  she  was  failing  rapidly 
and  should  be  placed  where  she  would  be 
happier  as  soon  as  possible. 

511148 

Mrs.  S.'s  grandson  came  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  to  see  about  his  grand- 
mother. He  said  he  didn't  believe  that  his 
aunt  in  California  had  put  Mrs.  S.  out.  He 
said  he  knew  that  his  grandmother  was  hard 
to  live  with.  He  further  said  that  she  is  old 
and  not  strong,  but  has  always  caused  trouble, 
and  he  would  not  permit  her  to  return  to  his 
mother  in  Florida.  He  asked  that  no  ar- 
rangements be  made  until  he  had  contacted 
both  the  doctor  at  the  County  Hospital  and 
his  parents. 


5115148 

Mrs.  S.'s  grandson  had  interview  with  work- 
er. He  said  that  he  had  come  as  a  representa- 
tive from  his  parents  and  wished  to  state  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to 
assume  further  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
Mrs.  S. 

6115148 

After  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
place  Mrs.  S.  in  any  one  of  several  nursing 
homes,  arrangements  were  made  for  her  to 
go  to  a  Catholic  Home  operated  by  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  S.  said 
she  felt  that  if  she  could  be  cared  for  by  the 
Catholic  Sisters  she  would  have  no  further 
worries,  as  she  had  great  faith  in  her  church 
and  in  its  kindness  of  heart. 

6116148 

Worker  took  Mrs.  S.  by  bus  to  the  Catholic 
Home  in  Virginia. 

6121148 

Received  letter  from  the  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  in  Virginia  advising  the  agency  that 
Mrs.  S.  was  not  making  a  happy  adjustment 
in  the  Home,  and  requesting  immediate  reply 
regarding  other  placement  for  her. 

6124148 

Agency  sent  letter  to  director  of  Catholic 
Charities  asking  him  to  allow  Mrs.  S.  a  little 
more  time  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
before  making  other  arrangements  for  her 
placement. 

6128148 

The  director  of  Catholic  Charities  called  the 
Welfare  Department  regarding  Mrs.  S.'s  place- 
ment. He  advised  that  she  was  most  unhappy 
in  her  present  location  and  wished  to  be  re- 
turned to  this  city.  He  requested  immediate 
removal  of  Mrs.  S.  from  the  Catholic  Home. 
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7112148 

"Worker  called  at  the  Home  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  talked  with  the  director 
regarding  Mrs.  S.'s  situation.  Worker  ex- 
plained that  she  would  take  Mrs.  S.  back  to 
North  Carolina  on  the  following  day.  Worker 
had  previously  contacted  a  private  boarding 
house  there  and  they  had  agreed  to  take  Mrs. 
S.  temporarily  as  a  boarder  until  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  County  Home.  The  director 
of  the  Home  stated  that  Mrs.  S.  had  gone  on 
a  hunger  strike  almost  as  soon  as  she  arrived 
and  had  eaten  only  a  very  small  amount  each 
day.  She  was  most  unhappy  there  and  wanted 
to  return  "home."  The  Sisters  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  try  to  make  her 
satisfied,  but  they  had  not  been  successful. 
The  officials  in  the  institution  were  of  the 
opinion  that  Mrs.  S.  was  mentally  ill.  She 
seemed  to  be  bitter  about  the  rejection  of  her 
children  and  wanted  to  return  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  die,  as  she  was  firmly  convinced  that 
that  was  her  real  home.  The  director  ex- 
pressed regret  at  not  being  able  to  keep  Mrs. 
S.  longer,  but  she  stated  that  is  was  generally 
believed  that  Mrs.  S.  was  not  a  normal  old 
person  and  could  not  adjust  in  an  environ- 
ment of  old  people  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
She  had  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  group 
and  had  done  nothing  but  complain  and  grieve 
during  her  four  weeks'  stay. 

7113148 

Worker  and  Mrs.  S.  left  the  Catholic  Home 
and  took  a  bus  back  to  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
S.  demanded  and  consumed  large  amounts  of 
food  immediately. 

Upon  arrival  in  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  S. 
was  taken  to  the  private  boarding  house  to 
await  vacancy  in  the  County  Home. 

7114148 

Worker  called  at  the  boarding  house  to 
deliver  Mrs.  S.'s  trunk.  The  owner  met  her 
at  the  door  and  stated  that  she  could  not  keep 
her  new  boarder  any  longer.  The  night  be- 
fore Mrs.  S.  had  called  out  almost  all  night 
demanding  that  the  lights  be  put  out  in  the 
hall;  she  had  kept  the  other  boarders  awake 
the  entire  night.  The  owner  finally  agreed 
to  keep  Mrs.   S.   one  more  night. 


7115148 

Worker  contacted  the  physician  in  charge 
at  the  County  Hospital.  He  stated  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Mrs.  S.  was  mentally  ill.  Upon 
his  recommendation,  Mrs.  S.  was  committed 
temporarily  to  the  mental  ward  of  the  County 
Hospital  for  observation  and  diagnosis. 

7130148 

The  agency  was  notified  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  County  Home.  Mrs.  S.  was  placed  in  the 
home  section  and  shared  a  room  with  another 
elderly  woman  with  whom  she  seemed  to  be 
happy.  She  spent  much  time  on  the  porch 
talking  with  the  other  inmates.  Worker  later 
talked  with  the  supervisor  who  said  Mrs.  S. 
seemed  quite  content  and  had  developed  a 
keen  appetite. 

119149 

Considerable  complications  were  created  due 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  S.'s  grandson  had  made 
arrangements  for  cataract  surgery  by  a  private 
doctor  without  notifying  the  welfare  agency 
which  was  expected  to  pay  for  the  hospitaliza- 


513149 

Cataract  operation  was  performed,  but  un- 
successful. 

1211149 

The  agency  learned  that  Mrs.  S.'s  daughter 
A.  had  moved  her  mother  to  Florida.  It  was 
learned  at  a  later  date  that  A.  and  her  hus- 
band had  continued  to  support  Mrs.  S.  in 
their  home,  but  under  great  financial  and 
emotional  odds. 

2117155 

Mrs.  S.  applied  to  the  Welfare  Department 
in  Florida  for  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

1130156 

Mrs.  S.  died  in  a  Welfare  Home  in  Florida. 
She  had  been  placed  there  in  June  of  1955 
after  she  became  too  ill  for  her  daughter  to 
care  for  her.  Aid  to  the  Blind  had  been  given 
to  supplement  her  nursing  home  expenses. 
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Summary  of  panel  discussion 

Prior  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  panel, 
Mr.  Emanuele  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  medical  social  worker  being  familiar  with 
the  medical  social  implications.  Mr.  Cannon 
stated  that  in  North  Carolina,  a  very  extensive 
team  work  program  is  carried  on,  with  all  the 
various  disciplines  used.  In  this  program  a 
mobile  psychological  clinic  is  used.  It  serves 
as  a  screening  center  coordinated  closely  with 
the  psychiatric  cUnics.  Any  staff  member  may 
have  access  to  the  psychologist  for  consulta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  S.  was  in  many  ways  typical  of  a 
geriatric  case.  It  was  felt  that  perhaps  it  was 
tragic  that  this  case  ran  rampant  as  long  as 
it  did.  It  was  suggested  that  she  was  un- 
wanted and  perhaps  the  agency  could  have 
assumed  more  responsibility.  Because  she  was 
old,  it  did  not  mean  that  psychological  changes 
could  not  have  been  effected.  She  showed 
paranoidal  development.  Paranoia  could  have 
developed  partly  because  she  could  not  re- 
member. When  she  told  tales,  she  got  atten- 
tion. The  gorging  of  food  indicated  emo- 
tional disturbance.  Short-term  moods  indi- 
cated short-term  memory.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  why  psychiatric  help  was  not  ob- 
tained. However,  it  was  then  questioned  what 
psychiatric  help  could  have  been  given  in 
view  of  her  arteriosclerosis.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  we  knew  very  little  about  when  blind- 
ness came  into  the  picture.  In  reading  the 
case,  in  many  ways  one  almost  sympathized 
with  the  family.  She  had  separated  two  fami- 
lies. After  the  agency  had  taken  over,  the 
family  did  come  back  into  the  picture.  Per- 
haps their  arranging  for  eye  surgery  was  to 
satisfy  some  guilt  feehng  on  their  part.  Blind- 
ness  was   not  the  main  problem. 

This  case  in  many  ways  represents  those 
cases  that  home  teachers  and  social  workers 
have  to  work  with.  There  is  a  problem  that 
elderly  people  can  no  longer  find  their  needs 
met  in  their  children's  homes.  Both  children 
and  parents  feel  this  is  not  right,  but  it  seems 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  this  problem.  It 
was  suggested  that  perhaps  the  community 
should  take  greater  responsibility  in  meeting 
this  type  of  problem.  It  was  suggested  that 
psychological  problems  might  have  been   de- 


tected  sooner  by  the  caseworker  had  she  not 
been   able   to  establish   a   satisfactory   rapport. 


CASE  No.  2 

Vision:  O.U.  L.P. 

Diagnosis:  O.U.  Cataracts 

Etiology:  Unknown 

Date  of  Birth:   February  4,  1920 

Miss  B.  is  a  short,  slightly  built,  graying 
young  woman  who  looks  her  37  years.  Born 
and  raised  in  upstate  New  York,  she  attended 
one  of  the  local  elementary  schools.  She  re- 
called how  uncomfortable  she  felt  because  of 
her  inabihty  to  see  her  schoolwork.  Miss  B. 
revealed  that  she  liked  school  and  her  class- 
mates, but  as  time  progressed  and  she  fell 
further  behind  in  her  work,  she  became  more 
withdrawn.  Her  parents  objected  to  Miss  B.'s 
attending  a  special  school,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  pressures  of  the  slow  learning  class 
in  which  she  was  placed  were  proving  too 
much  for  her.  Miss  B.  anxiously  awaited  the 
day  when  she  became  16,  at  which  time  she 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  school  before 
completing  the  sixth  grade.  She  expressed 
her  need  for  additional  education,  but  seemed 
extremely  fearful  of  any  formal  learning  situ- 
ation in  or  out  of  school. 

Upon  leaving  school,  Miss  B.  withdrew  com- 
pletely into  the  sheltered  and  overprotective 
atmosphere  of  her  home  and  parents.  Never 
encouraged  to  seek  training  or  employment, 
she  remained  at  home  with  minimal  responsi- 
bilities. Miss  B.  has  never  been  employed. 
Her  only  attempt  to  obtain  work  resulted  in 
failure.  She  verbalized  feelings  concerning 
her  fear  of  meeting  people.  Associated  with 
her  being  over-protected  was  the  position  of 
absolute  domination  employed  by  her  parents. 
Miss  B.  expressed  some  resentment  toward 
them  for  having  denied  her  the  training  op- 
portunities which  could  have  been  invaluable 
to  her  today. 

There  appears  substantial  emotional,  chrono- 
logical and  geographic  distince  between  Miss 
B.  and  her  considerably  older  three  sisters  and 
brother.  She  almost  neglected  to  mention  one 
of  them.     Since  her  father's   death   in    1953, 
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Miss  B.  has  been  living  with  her  sister  and 
her  family  in  New  York  City.  The  sister  had 
been  encouraging  her  to  become  more  inde- 
pendent and  less  seclusive,  but  with  little 
success. 

Miss  B.  recalled  having  weak  eyes  since 
childhood,  and  seemed  to  take  the  matter  for 
granted  until  early  in  1954,  when  she  realized 
that  her  vision  had  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  she  could  no  longer  recognize  her 
sister's  children.  She  became  very  much  upset 
and  visited  a  physician  who  advised  her  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  restore  her  lost 
vision.  Miss  B.  somewhat  accepted  her  situa- 
tion and  became  more  open  to  her  sister's 
suggestions  for  self-help. 

The  agency  was  contacted  and,  after  several 
visits  by  a  social  worker  who  counseled  Miss 
B.  in  the  direction  of  adjusting  to  and  accept- 
ing her  blindness,  a  home  teacher  was  as- 
signed to  work  with  the  client.  Miss  B. 
initially  was  fearful  and  apprehensive,  but 
soon  became  responsive,  more  at  ease,  and 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  teacher's  fre- 
quent visits.  Through  training  in  the  home 
to  develop  household  skills  which  included 
helping  with  the  general  housework,  cooking, 
ironing,  etc.,  personal  grooming  and  Braille 
instruction.  Miss  B.  gained  greater  inde- 
pendence. Her  ability  to  get  about  as  a  result 
of  cane-travel  instruction  gave  rise  to  her  in- 
terest in  visiting  the  agency  to  receive  train- 
ing for  possible  employment.  During  the  in- 
terview with  the  training  supervisor,  a  tenta- 
tive program  was  outlined  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  her  a  participant  in  shaping  her 
goals.  Though  very  tense  during  this  initial 
interview,  she  gave  evidence  of  her  motiva- 
tion to  be  self-sufficient  and  was  able  to  verbal- 
ize some  of  her  needs. 

Upon  being  referred  to  the  Psychological 
Guidance  Service,  tests  of  intelligence,  manual 
dexterity,  clerical  ability,  occupational  interest 
and  personality  were  administered  to  a  very 
frightened  Miss  B.  Ratings  of  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Verbal  Scale  scores  were  in  the  low 
average  range.  The  variability  of  results  be- 
tween some  of  the  sub-tests  appeared  due  to 
anxiety  rather  than  any  inconsistency  of  func- 
tioning. Miss  B.  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
meet  new  situations  by  utilizing  the  lessons  of 
her  past  experiences.  She  worked  most  ef- 
fectively   with    concrete    rather    than    abstract 


problems.  Although  her  work  on  the  tests 
of  manual  dexterity  was  mediocre.  Miss  B. 
showed  much  greater  potential  as  she  became 
more  confident  and  at  ease  with  the  tasks  pre- 
sented her.  She  indicated  interest  in  work 
requiring  her  to  be  near  or  with  people.  Al- 
though her  motivation  for  becoming  inde- 
pendent was  strong,  she  indicated  a  prefer- 
ence for  working  at  tasks  requiring  less  re- 
sponsibility. It  was  noted  that  Miss  B.  did 
not  perform  near  her  various  potentials  be- 
cause of  the  tensions  generated  by  the  test- 
ing situation. 

During  the  five  months  of  training  which 
followed.  Miss  B.  gained  greater  manual  pro- 
ficiency, confidence  and  work  tolerance.  She 
learned  to  work  with  supervision  in  a  setting 
which  attempted  to  duplicate  a  job  situation. 
She  became  part  of  a  group  and  made  friends. 
A  healthy  attitude  toward  work  developed. 
The  psychological  testing  and  extensive  evalua- 
tion-prevocational  training  program  indicated 
that  Miss  B.  would  be  able  to  receive,  under- 
stand and  utilize  instructions  for  a  job  environ- 
ment which  would  allow  her  to  function  at  her 
level  ability.  With  her  then  present  fears 
of  new  situations,  it  seemed  most  suitable 
that  Miss  B.  be  employed  in  simple,  repetitive 
operations.  In  time,  when  ready,  she  might  be 
encouraged  to  progress  to  more  complex  ac- 
tivities. 

Instruction  in  Braille  writing,  as  well  as 
typing  for  personal  use,  was  continued  at  the 
agency.  During  this  period  she  was  under- 
going a  great  change  in  personality.  Miss  B., 
although  friendly,  became  outgoing.  Eventu- 
ally she  took  advantage  of  the  recreation  pro- 
grams and  attended  the  dances,  the  choral 
group,  and  took  an  interest  in  ceramics.  She 
grew  socially,  and  in  the  summer  had  no  fears 
about  leaving  home  to  attend  the  agency's 
camp  for  adults. 

Because  of  her  demonstrated  growth  and 
motivation,  Miss  B.  has  been  placed  at  the 
agency  in  a  part-time  position  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Braille  press-operator  and  is  learning 
to  operate  the  Braille  stereotype  machine.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  step  will  further  instill  in 
Miss  B.  greater  confidence,  and  prepare  her 
for  placement  outside  the  agency.  Miss  B.  is 
now  contemplating  setting  up  house  for  her- 
self, and  feels  independent  of  the  care  still 
available  to  her  from  her  family. 
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Summary  of  pannel  discussion 

Parents  had  showed  a  protective  attitude 
toward  Miss  B.  It  was  felt  she  may  have  had 
defective  vision  all  her  life,  but  was  not  aware 
of  it  until  a  change  occurred.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  in  the  past  the  home  teacher  might 
have  gone  into  the  home  and  tried  to  teach 
her  Braille,  knitting,  etc.  to  pave  the  way,  but 
in  this  case  the  social  worker  apparently  had 
prepared  Miss  B.  for  the  home  teacher.  At 
this  point  the  client  was  ready  for  instruction 
in  housework  and  the  home  teacher  was  able 
to  take  hold  where  the  client  was. 

There  was  also  the  possibility  that  the  par- 
ents had  prevented  her  participating  in  some 
activities  which  she  may  have  resented.  The 
home  teacher  no  doubt  had  a  satisfactory  re- 
lationship with  the  sister  in  that  she  per- 
mitted Miss  B.  to  carry  on  with  some  of  the 
household  activities.  Navigation  had  been  the 
thing  that  had  first  brought  Miss  B.  in  to  the 
rehabilitation  agency.  It  was  suggested  that 
this  was  a  case  of  maturation,  something  which 
had  started  out  in  infancy  and  had  advanced 
to  a  state  where  extro-introversion  had  oc- 
curred. She  probably  was  not  a  smart  girl 
and  took  the  easiest  way  out.  "When  she  left 
school,  she  stayed  home.  This  forced  intro- 
version is  often  found  in  blind  people  forced 
out  of  activities  in  school.  When  she  became 
aware  that  she  was  now  blind,  she  was  no 
longer  faced  with  the  problem  to  choose.     She 


had  previously  been  forced  into  sighted  com- 
petition. She  could  not  see,  but  had  been 
faced  with  an  inward  problem  which  she  could 
not  meet. 

There  was  the  mention  that  tests  were  given 
to  a  very  scared  young  woman.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  if  there  was  not  a  good  rapport  with 
the  psychologist  or  psychometrist,  test  results 
may  not  be  valid. 

There  was  interest  in  the  motivation  through 
casework   and   home   teaching   which   resulted 
in  client's  motivation  to  come  into  agency  for 
prevocational   training.      It   was   felt  that   this 
was    good,    but    if   she    were    allowed   to    stay 
at    agency    during    transitional    stage    for    too 
long,  she  may  want  to  remain  there.     If  she 
were  to  remain   in  the  agency  this  would  be 
all  right,  but  if  the  ultimate  aim  was  to  place 
her  in  something  outside  the  agency,   it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  place  her  if  she  remained 
there  too  long.     In  contacting  a  company  with 
respect   to   employment,   it  would   be   well   to 
talk   to   management  and  to   supervisor.      She 
would  need  close  follow-up  with  respect  to  her 
adjustment.     If  the   client  were  not  handled 
right,  forced  introversion  might  occur.     It  was 
pointed  out  that  working  in  a  group  for  five 
months   was   of   very   good   therapeutic   value, 
but    after   all    the   years    of    her    introversion, 
some   overlay   would    no   doubt   continue.      It 
was  felt  that  home  teacher  and  rehabilitation 
worker  had  worked  together  very  closely  and 
well. 


GROUP  D 

*  Myrtle  Garris,  Secretary 
Stand  Operator,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  meeting  of  Group  D  was  called  to 
order  at  8  P.M.,  July  8,  1957,  by  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Dickinson,  Chairman.  She  extended 
greetings  to  and  welcomed  the  guests  and 
members  who  were  attending  the  Convention 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jake  Jacobson  of  Virginia,  the  Group 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  then  gave 
his  report.  He  stated  that  the  Board  had  met 
twice  during  the  past  year,  once  in  March,  at 
which  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
study  and  present  some  new  amendments  to 
our  Constitution;  then  again  in  May,  when 
they  adopted  the  amendments  as  set  up  by 
the  committee. 
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The  eleaion  of  officers  followed.  Mrs. 
Alfred  Allen  was  elected  Chairman  for  the 
next  two  years,  Miss  Myrtle  Garris  Secre- 
tary for  the  next  two  years,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Dickinson  the  representative  of  the  Group  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  next  four  years. 

This  was  followed  by  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  Chairman.  A  paper  on 
"The  Role  of  the  Psychiatrist  in  Work  for  the 
Blind"  was  given  by  Dr.  Albert  H.  Argent, 
followed  by  questions  from  the  audience.  Then 
a  panel  discussion  on  "The  Role  of  the  Volun- 
teer in  Work  for  the  Blind"  was  ably  han- 
dled by  live  leading  people  from  as  many 
agencies  doing  volunteer  work  in  Chicago. 
(Due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Larkin  could  not 
be   at   the   meeting,   her   place   was   taken   by 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Watkins,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau  of 
Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago.) Mr.  Dickinson  made  a  very  able 
moderator.  All  of  these  papers  will  be  found 
in  the  Proceedings  (see  pages  136  to  146). 
After  a  very  interesting  discussion,  with 
questions  from  the  floor,  Mrs.  Allen  was  in- 
troduced as  the  new  Chairman  by  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son. Mrs.  Allen  expressed  her  appreciation 
for  the  confidence  the  Group  had  in  her,  and 
invited  each  visitor  and  member  to  attend  the 
A.A.W.B.  in  Philadelphia  in  1958.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:50  p.m. 

Respectfull  submitted, 
*  Myrtle  Garris,  Secretary 


GROUP  E 

Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Secretary 
Director,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 


Group  E  met  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  La 
Salle  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Tuesday,  July 
9,  1957,  at  9:00  a.m.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Howard  H.  Han- 
son, Director,  Service  to  the  Blind,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.  Approximately  125  persons 
attended  the  meeting  and  gave  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  two  scheduled  speakers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  Chief,  Division  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Eduction  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  on  "Chal- 
lenges to  Rehabilitation  Agencies  Serving 
Blind  Persons."  He  spoke  for  an  hour  with 
dignity  and  authority  and,  from  the  applause 
that  followed,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  de- 
livered a  masterful  and  interesting  speech. 

Also,  equally  well  received  was  Mr.  Lyle 
Thume,  Psychologist,  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Role  of  a  Psychologist  in  an  Agency 
serving  the  Blind." 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


(For  copies  of  these  papers,  see  pages  146 
and  152). 

The  members  of  Group  E  were  requested 
to  remain  for  the  election  of  officers.  Mr. 
Donald  Perry  of  Utah  nominated  Howard  H. 
Hanson  to  succeed  himself  as  Chairman.  There 
being  no  other  nominations,  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
for  Mr.  Hanson  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
Group  E  for  the  next  two  years.  Mrs. 
Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen  of  Colorado  nominated 
Clifford  A.  Stocker  of  Oregon,  as  Secretary. 
There  being  no  other  nominations,  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  bal- 
lot for  Mr.  Stocker  to  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Group  E  for  the  next  two  years. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  group,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
12:00  o'clock. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Secretary 
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GROUP  F 

Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Secretary 
Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


The  meeting  of  Group  F  was  held  Tuesday 
afternoon,  July  9,  1957,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Handel  as  Acting  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Morgret,  Chairman,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  present  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Handel  opened  the  meeting  by  stating 
that  the  session  was  a  culmination  of  five  years 
of  discussion  of  standards  for  professional  serv- 
ices to  blind  persons  and  that  the  speakers 
at  this  meeting  would  consider  the  processes 
of  estabhshing  and  enforcing  standards.  The 
papers  presented  by:  Kenneth  B.  Babcock, 
M.D.,  Direaor,  Joint  Committee  on  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of 
Ethics  Committee,  A.A.W.B.,  are  printed  in 
their  entirety  on  pages  152  and  157  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Aycock,  Chief,  Division  of  Serv- 
ices to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  third 
speaker  on  the  program.  He  pointed  out  the 
great  opportunity  facing  agencies  for  the  blind 
today  and  the  challenge  to  expand  our  efforts 
in  meeting  the  total  problem.  Great  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding quality  services,  the  need  for  efficiency 
of  operation,  and  the  necessity  of  having  pro- 
fessional personnel.  He  said  that  an  important 
phase  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  caring  for  the  money  grants  made  to  agen- 
cies. If  such  grants  are  to  be  made,  the  agen- 
cies must  meet  standards  and  must  be  able 
to  provide  the   services   for  which   the  grants 


are  made.  Mr.  Aycock  said  that  the  accredita- 
tion of  social  welfare  agencies,  research  centers 
and  universities  had  simplified  the  making  of 
grants  in  other  fields,  and  thought  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  agencies  for  the  blind 
in   improving  their  services. 

A  business  meeting  followed  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  these  papers.  Mr.  Handel 
reported  that  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Morgret, 
was  anxious  to  have  the  Group  continue  its 
interest  in  the  standardization  of  work  in 
agencies  for  blind  persons,  and  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter further.  A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Severson,  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Morgret  should  be  referred  to  the  incoming 
officers  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  sound  plan,  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  order 
of  business.  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E., 
LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee, presented  the  following  slate  for  consid- 
eration of  the  members: 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman 

M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Secretary 

The  nominations  made  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  were  accepted  as  read,  and  Mr. 
Werntz  and  Miss  Townsend  were  unanimously 
elected  to  serve  through   1959. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  L.  Hutchinson,  Secretary 


GROUP  G 


I 


For   papers   presented   at   this   meeting,   see 
pages  159  to  l67. 

At   the    election    of    officers,    the    following 


were  elected  for  a  period  of  two  years: 
Chairman — Jack  Hartong. 
Secretary — Lee  Iverson. 
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GROUP  H 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Two  general  meetings  were  held  during  the 
week  by  the  members  of  Group  H,  plus  two 
special  sessions  of  librarians,  the  latter  includ- 
ing a  trip  to  the  Department  of  Books  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

The  first  general  meeting — a  special  session 
— was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  July  8th, 
at  which  time  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Nelson 
Coon,  Librarian,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
gave  a  detailed  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  Sur- 
vey of  Library  Services  to  the  Blind  (see  page 
167),  based  on  notes  made  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Charles  Gallozzi,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Phila- 
delphia Free  Library  (and  a  member  of  the 
Survey  Committee),  from  an  advance,  al- 
though unofficial,  copy  of  the  full  report. 
Following  Mr.  Coon's  presentation,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Community 
Planning  of  the  Foundation  staflf  and  also  direc- 
tor of  the  library  survey  for  the  A.F.B.,  stated 
that  the  final  draft  of  the  report  would  be 
available  for  distribution  by  October,  1957, 
on  a  minimal  basis  to  all  libraries  and  dis- 
tributing agencies,  etc.,  and  also  upon  request 
to  other  interested  agencies  or  individuals. 
He  further  expressed  the  hope  that  a  discus- 
sion of  the  full  report  would  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  1958. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Coon's  summary  state- 
ment,   it   was   brought   out   that: 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  study  of  library 
services  for  blind  persons  is  to  assess  the  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  effectiveness  of 
the  special  library  facilities  and  programs  es- 
tablished to  serve  blind  individuals.  A  basic 
corollary  to  this  purpose  is  the  ongoing  ob- 
jective of  improving  services  for  blind  per- 
sons. To  achieve  these  objections  it  was 
planned  to: 

a.  Survey  the  28  libraries  responsible  for 

the    distribution    of    Braille    and    Talking 

Books  provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 

this    survey    to    involve    a    qualitative    and 


quantitative  evaluation  of  both  the  profes- 
sional and  administrative  aspects  of  these 
libraries. 

b.  Survey  the  more  than  50  agencies  and 
organizations  currently  responsible  for  the 
distribution  and  maintenance  of  Talking 
Book  machines,  this  survey  to  be  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  the  survey  of  the 
libraries  referred  to  above.  | 

c.  Conduct  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  for  library  services,  this  survey  to 
cover  both  users  and  non-users  of  existing 
library  services. 

d.  Develop  an  authoritative  statement  of 
principles  and  standards  which  can  be  used 
to  measure  and  advance  the  professional 
level  of  library  services  for  blind  persons. 

(Note:  Phases  "a"  and  "b"  above  were 
covered  by  the  Foundation  Library  Survey  on 
which  Mr.  Coon  reported.  The  Foundation 
has  approximately  $11,000  to  conduct  the 
survey  outlined  in  item  "c."  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  already  gone  ahead  on  phase 
"d"  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
Foundation  would  probably  not  do  more  in 
this  area.) 

2.  Emphasis  on  research  should  be  insisted 
on  in  all  areas,  and  no  arbitrary  decisions 
should  be  made  without  adequate  research  in 
advance,   including  pilot  studies. 

3.  The  Braille  Book  Review  and/or  Talking 
Book  Topics  should  list  the  individually  re- 
corded titles,  just  as  is  now  done  for  hand- 
transcribed  Braille  books  in  The  Braille  Book 
Review. 

4.  Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
library  needs  of  the  partially  sighted,  e.g., 
materials  should  be  made  available  in  large 
type  for  the  adult  reader. 

The  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  Group 
H  was  held  Tuesday  morning,  July  9th,  with 
over    100   in   attendance,   at   which   time   the 
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Speaker  was  Dr.  Margery  Mack,  Social  Science 
Consultant,  Mental  Health,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Chicago,  who  discussed 
the  general  problems  of  the  aging  and  aged 
person  in  our  Society,  and  the  aged  blind. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  brought 
out  that: 

1.  Book  selection  for  the  older  age  groups 
should  cover  the  following  fields  of  reading 
interest:  Foods  and  nutrition;  literature  to 
keep  them  informed  {The  Reader's  Digest  is 
not  enough);  political  economy;  travel;  cur- 
rent events;  books  of  all  kinds,  including 
"how-to-do-it"  materials;  books  people  "have 
always  wanted  to  read,"  but  never  got  the 
time  to  before;  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
readers  like  the  same  reading  materials,  but 
older  readers  of  both  mediums  prefer  more 
of  the  classics. 

2.  Equipment  to  be  used  by  the  older  age 
group  should  be  designed  for  easy  operation. 

3.  Library  services  should  provide  social 
contacts  for  the  benefit  of  their  older  readers, 
e.g.,  an  exploration  should  be  made  into  the 
possibilities  of  getting  older  sighted  volunteers 
to  read  to  older  blind  people.  This  would 
not  only  occupy  the  older  sighted,  but  would 
also  help  the  older  blind,  since  often  there  is 
a  need  of  the  actual  physical  presence  of  the 
reader  as  a  socialization  aspect. 

4.  Publishers  for  the  blind  should  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  the  readers  and 
should  meet  the  reading  interests  of  the  older 
blind,  e.g.,  should  recognize  that: 

a.  Most  of  the  readers  are  too  old  to 
learn  to  read  Braille. 

b.  There  is  a  need  for  more  periodical 
literature  which  are  reprints  of  nationally 
circulated  ink-print  magazines,  particularly 
on  the  Talking  Book. 

c.  There  is  more  need  for  Braille  grade 
2  than  grade  \V2,  although  grade  IVz  and 
Moon  materials  are  still  needed  for  a  num- 
ber of  readers. 

d.  There  is  a  need  for  reading  materials 
of  an  intellectual  or  serious  nature. 

e.  There  is  a  need  for  religious  literature 
among  the  elderly. 

f.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  refer- 
ence services  for  the  blind. 


5.  More  could  be  done  by  local  agencies  in 
getting  special  materials  recorded  on  tapes  or 
through  other  direct-recording  media,  to  meet 
individual  desires  and  needs. 

6.  Since  80  per  cent  of  our  visually  handi- 
capped population  is  over  65  years  of  age, 
there  is  a  great  need  of  large  type  books  for 
adults.  (It  was  felt  that  this  area  might  be 
explored  by  the  AFB  in  its  study  of  reading 
needs  of  the  blind). 

Questions  were  raised  concerning  equipment 
for  Talking  Books  and  other  recording  media. 
Mr.  John  Breuel  of  the  A.F.B.  stated  that  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  simplify  the  pick- 
up for  easier  placement  on  the  record.  He 
also  explained  that  an  easier  method  of  insert- 
ing needles  than  in  many  present  Talking 
Book  machines  would  be  available  on  newer 
models.  It  was  recommended  by  members 
of  the  group  that  an  automatic  stop  at  the 
end  of  records  should  be  available,  to  which 
suggestion  Mr.  Breuel  replied  that  a  device 
for  lifting  the  tone-arm  automatically  was 
available.  Others  suggested  the  adoption  of 
automatic  record  changers,  which  is  not  now 
possible  since  the  continuity  of  books  goes 
from  one  side  of  a  record  to  the  other.  Mr. 
Breuel  reported  that  nothing  is  being  done 
presently  on  16-2/3  r.p.m.  recordings,  since 
developmental  research  is  going  on  with  8-1/3 
r.p.m.  recordings,  and  it  has  been  felt  that, 
if  a  change  is  made,  it  might  be  possible  to 
go  to  the  longer-playing  recordings  on  smaller 
records  without  going  through  intermediate 
steps.  It  was  the  consensus  of  all  present 
that,  if  any  major  changes  in  the  field  of  re- 
cording books  for  the  blind  is  made,  it  should 
be  done  all  at  one  time,  not  gradually,  and 
be  prepared  for  by  a  large  stockpiling  of  re- 
cordings in  advance. 

Approval  was  expressed  of  the  paper-back 
Braille  novels,  several  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  A.P.H.  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  because  they  are  received  by 
the  reader  quickly  and  in  a  fresh  condition 
(not  read  by  many  before  them),  are  easy  to 
handle  (particularly  when  travelling),  and  are 
short  stories  and  articles.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  page  size  be  reduced  to  the  standard  book 
page  size  of  25  lines,  36  cells. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bray,  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
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gress,  was  introduced  to  the  group.  In  ac- 
knowledging the  introduaion,  Mr.  Bray  ex- 
pressed his  awareness  of  the  need  for  organiza- 
tion of  librarians  for  the  blind,  more  pro- 
fessional recognition  for  them  in  their  local 
set-ups,  and  better  communications  between 
themselves  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  He 
stated  that  he  had  already  obtained  approval 
for  a  newsletter  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  that,  following  the  publication  of  the 
library  survey,  plans  were  being  made  for  a 
national  conference  of  librarians  for  the  blind 
during   the   next  year. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  recently  retired  as 


Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  also  spoke  to  the  group 
of  his  continuing  and  permanent  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind,  and  the  library  services  in 
particular. 

Following  a  calling  of  the  role  of  members, 
by  unanimous  vote,  the  following  were  elected 
as  officers  of  the  Group  for  the  next  two  years : 
Chairman — R.  W.  Beath,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Secretary — Alan  T.  Hunt,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 


GROUP  I 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Chairman 

North  Carolina  Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  Blind 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  meeting  of  Group  I  was  held  the  morn- 
ing of  July  9th,  in  the  Douglas  Room  of  the 
LaSalle  Hotel.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Chairman,  who  welcomed  the 
large  audience  of  members  and  visitors. 

William  M.  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
Psychological  Services  and  Research,  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  pre- 
sented a  documented  case  history  of  a  stand  op- 
erator. Mr.  Roy  E.  Jackson,  Vending  Stand 
Supervisor,  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
presented  a  paper  describing  the  "Need  for 
Value  of  a  Well-developed  Training  Program 
for  Stand  Operators."  Mr.  Walter  Barrett, 
Employment  Supervisor,  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  which 
described  in  detail  "A  Private  Agency's  Pro- 
gram for  Independent  Vending  Stand  Opera- 
tors." (See  pages  169,  177,  and  179,  for 
papers ) . 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
prepared  papers,  an  interesting,  lively,  and  in- 
formative group  discussion  was  held,  questions 
being  asked  of  the  participants  on  the  program. 

At  the  election  of  officers  for  Group  I,  Mr. 
George  C.  Piper,  Executive  Director,  Business 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
was  elected  Chairman  for  two  years;  and  Mr. 
Douglas  R.  Strong,  Ontario  Manager,  Inde- 
pendent Stands  and  Cafeteria  Department, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  was  elected  Secretary  for  a 
two-year  term. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  all  in  attendance  that 
this  meeting  of  Group  I  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ever  held  by  this  section. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  J.  Strickland,  Chairman 
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MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

*  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


Your  Standing  Committee  on  Music  held 
its  general  meeting  in  the  Century  Room  of 
the  LaSalle  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  July  9th,  from 
2:00-5:00  p.m.  There  were  approximately 
75  present. 

Mr.  Carl  Mathes,  who  was  to  have  pre- 
sented one  of  the  four  papers  comprising  the 
program,  and  who  had  also  consented  to  play 
a  short  piano  recital,  died  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  conference.  To  fill  this  gap,  Miss  Eve 
Welbourne  of  Denver,  Colorado,  presented  a 
short  paper  in  which  she  explained  the  meth- 
ods which  she  employs  in  teaching  the  piano 
to  handicapped  children.  Following  this  paper 
she  gave  a  demonstration  of  her  work  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  her  pupils  who  a  few 
months  previous  to  her  appearance  had  lost 
her  sight  due  to  a  htain  tumor.  The  other 
three  papers  were  read  as  listed  on  our  1957 
conference  program.  Ample  time  was  allowed 
for  the  discussion  of  each  paper.  (See  pages 
184,  185,  188,  and  190). 

Following  the  general  meeting,  your  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Music  held  its  annual  busi- 
ness meeting.  During  this  session  the  follow- 
ing items  of  business  were  transacted: 

1.  The  Minutes  of  the  1956  annual  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

2.  A  tentative  program  was  suggested  for 
our  general  meeting  at  the  1958  A.A.W.B. 
Conference,  which  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  our  A.A.W.B.  Pro- 
gram Committee  should  be  requested  to  ar- 
range for  the  general  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Music  to  be  held  at  a  difiFerent 
hour  than  that  of  Group  G,  as  four  members 


of  our  Committee  are  also  identified  with  this 
group. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  our  committee  should 
urge  the  A.A.W.B.  to  invite  Mr.  J.  Hiram 
Chappell,  Consultant  Specialist,,  Service  for 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  address  one 
of  the  general  sessions  of  the  1958  A.A.W.B. 
Conference  on  the  general  topic  of  "Piano 
Tuning  as  Viewed  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation." 

5.  The  Chairman  reported  to  the  meeting 
that  he  had  been  corresponding  with  Mr.  John 
Meldrum  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  our  Committee,  who  was  requested  by  the 
Music  Section  of  the  A.A.I.B.  to  endeavor  to 
compile  a  register  of  blind  professional  musi- 
cians throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  was  agreed  that,  to  maintain  such  a  register 
on  a  permanent  basis,  would  necessitate  some 
organization  possessing  the  necessary  staff  to 
eventually  assume  this  responsibility.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  had  been  approached  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  two  occasions  to  undertake  this 
project,  and  as  no  positive  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Foundation,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Chairman  should  write  Mr.  Meldrum  sug- 
gesting that  the  Music  Section  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  the  Standing  Music  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  should  jointly  request  the  Louis 
Braille  Music  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  to 
undertake  this  task.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
*  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 


'Visually  handicapped. 
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RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

*  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Social  Center  for  the  Blind 

Seattle,  Washington 


The  Recreation  Committee  met  as  sched- 
uled in  the  Douglas  Room  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, July  9th.  The  number  in  attendance 
was  an  expression  of  the  continued  interest 
in  recreation  and  leisure-time  activity  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  participants 
on  the  program.  The  first  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Alice  Olssen,  Home  Teacher 
from  the  state  of  Washington,  representing  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Her  paper  was  entitled  "The  Contribu- 
tion of  the  Home  Teacher  in  the  Area  of 
Leisure-time  Activity."      (See  page   193). 

Miss  Millie  Umahara  of  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation of  Home  Teachers  reported  on  the 
"Leisure-time  Activities  of  the  Blind  in  a 
Rural  Area."      (See  page  195). 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
was  represented  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Connor  speak- 
ing on  "Leisure-time  Activities"  reported  by 
the  home  teachers  in  her  area.  (See  page  196). 


A  paper  on  the  "Social  Center  for  the  Blind 
in  Seattle,  Washington,"  was  presented  by 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Center.     (See  page  197). 

A  week-end  camping  experience  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
was  shown  in  colored  slides,  with  narration 
presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sid  Saul. 

A  period  of  questions  and  answers  fol- 
lowed with  a  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  Chairman  was  directed  by  the  group 
to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible 
outlining  the  various  camp  facilities  for  the 
blind.  This  information  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  as  many  people  as  possible  through 
whatever  resources  available. 

The  Committee  reelected  its  present  Chair- 
man to  serve  another  term. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the 
A.A.W.B.  convenes  in  Philadelphia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

*  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 


*Visually  handicapped. 
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GROUP  A 
THE  PATHS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

*R.  Earl  Barrett,  Executive  Direcor 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


The  earliest  recorded  service  to  the  blind 
was  rendered  in  the  Fourth  Century  by  St. 
Basil  of  Cappadocia,  who  established  a  hos- 
pital at  Caesarea  and  provided  guides  for  their 
travel. 

From  that  time,  until  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century,  many  concerned  men  and  women  did 
what  they  could  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  Their  individual  efforts  guaranteed, 
for  some  blind,  some  shelter  from  privation, 
some  effort  to  understand  their  needs  and 
capabilities. 

Apparently,  the  first  concerted  step  was 
taken  by  Society  in  1791  with  the  opening 
of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Liverpool. 
It  was  founded  at  the  insistance  of  Edward 
Rushton,  a  blind  poet,  and,  in  addition  to 
academic  studies,  it  taught  basket-making  as 
one  of  the  trades.  By  1930,  the  pioneer  school 
had  grown  to  house  210  pupils. 

The  earliest  workshop  appears  to  be  the 
Scottish  Asylum  for  the  Industrious  Blind, 
opened  in  1793  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School  in  Edinburgh,  estab- 
lished that  same  year.  Its  products  included 
mattresses,  sacks,  rope,  baskets,  weaving  and 
sewing.  The  institution,  founded  as  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Blind  by  the 
Reverend  David  Johnston,  had  grown  to  serve 
586  children  and  adults  by  1930.  Of  these, 
125  were  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,   101  were  technical  students,   17  were 


^Visually  handicapped. 


employed  in  their  homes,  and  122  were  em- 
ployed in  the  workshop.  The  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  is  still  a  unique  example  of  a  fully 
developed  program  of  services.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  that  education  is  a  necessary  step  to- 
wards employment;  today  we  know  that  every 
job  begins  in  the  classroom. 

Between  1800  and  1850,  a  great  many 
schools  for  the  blind  were  established  in  every 
advanced  country  in  the  world.  The  first 
sheltered  workshops  came  into  being  as  "out- 
pupil  departments"  of  these  first  schools,  to 
give  employment  to  worthy  graduates.  In  the 
United  States,  both  Perkins  and  Overbrook 
were  forced  to  maintain  workshops  for  adult 
graduates  for  many  years,  and,  although  both 
schools  have  now  discontinued  them,  the  one 
founded  by  Perkins  can  boast  of  nearly  100 
years  of  continuous  service — still  the  longest 
record  in  America. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  Century,  ac- 
cordingly, all  employment  for  the  blind, 
whether  at  home  or  in  workshops,  was  under 
the  aegis  of  the  schools.  This  union  of  schools 
and  workshops  meant  that  employment  was 
aimed  primarily  at  the  blind  graduates  of  the 
school  who  had  failed  to  obtain  jobs  com- 
mensurate with  the  education  they  had  re- 
ceived. For  the  average  man  or  woman  who 
was  stricken  with  blindness  in  adulthood,  who 
had  no  education  as  a  blind  person,  there  was 
no  job,  no  service  —  nothing  but  haphazard 
sympathy  from  Society  which  felt  vaguely  that 
"something  must  be   done.' 
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It  was  not  until  1854  that  the  first  inde- 
pendent workshop  for  the  blind  was  estab- 
lished in  a  London  cellar  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
and  William  Hanks  Levy.  Miss  Gilbert's  pro- 
gram began  with  seven  blind  men  who  were 
aided  in  making  useful  products  in  their  own 
homes.  The  plan  developed  into  the  Incorpo- 
rated Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  with  premises  in  Bloomsbury. 
Chopped  kindling  wood,  sold  door-to-door 
from  the  willing  backs  of  blind  salesmen,  was 
one   of  the   earliest   ""blind-made"   products. 

In  the  next  few  years,  a  correspondence  de- 
veloped between  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  the  blind 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  a 
Philadelphia  schoolman,  William  Chapin,  the 
distinguished  Principal  of  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind.  Chapin  spent  the  middle  years 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  demanding  three 
things  for  the  blind;  first,  printed  books  for 
the  blind,  free,  if  possible,  or  at  a  price  they 
could  afford;  second,  jobs  for  the  blind;  third, 
homes  for  the  homeless  blind. 

In  one  of  the  letters  that  crossed  the  Atlantic 
between  London  and  Philadelphia,  Miss  Gil- 
bert wrote:  "We  have  found  from  experience 
that  whatever  may  be  done  for  the  blind,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  religious  training,  it  is 
rendered  useless  unless  they  be  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  living." 

Chapin's  earnest  oratory  paved  the  way  for 
an  unusual  and  gifted  pupil,  a  blinded  Civil 
War  veteran  who,  at  the  age  of  34,  entered 
Overbrook  in  1863.  Hinman  Hall  was  de- 
scribed soon  afterwards  in  the  book,  ""The 
Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,"  by 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  as  a  "tall,  strongly  built 
man,  full  of  energy  and  love  to  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  and  has  evidently  first-rate  business 
capacity,  with  that  kind  of  faith  that  can  move 
mountains   of   difficulty   and   opposition." 

In  1867,  the  graduate  Hall  set  to  work  to 
fill  the  three  great  needs  pointed  out  by 
Chapin.  He  first  formed  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Printing  for  the  Blind  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  produced  books  and  musical 
works  in  raised  printing  for  free  distribution. 
In  1871,  he  merged  with  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  bringing  complete 
and  incomplete  volumes  with  him,  plus  $20,- 
000  raised  in  the  North.  For  the  next  thirty- 
four  years,  until  his  death  in  1905,  he  served 
as   the   Sole   Agent   of  the  American  Printing 


House.  He  and  Chapin  had  much  to  do  with 
shaping  it  in  the  form  we  know  today;  even 
after  he  left  to  organize  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home,  he  still  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Printing  House  in  obtaining 
Federal  and  state  aid  and  working  with  suc- 
cess for  the  franking  privilege  for  all  printing 
for  the  blind. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home,  founded 
in  1874,  was  Hall's  solution  to  the  second 
need  pointed  out  by  Chapin  —  jobs  for  the 
blind.  He  went  on  to  provide  homes  for  the 
blind  and  thus  fill  the  three  great  needs 
pointed  out  by  Chapin,  but  his  enduring 
monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the  many  sheltered 
workshops  that  have  been  patterned  after  his 
Working  Home,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Working  Home  in  turn  can  take  pride  in  be- 
ing patterned  after  Elizabeth  Gilbert's  work- 
shop. It  was  natural  that  the  practices  of  that 
pioneering  woman  should  suffer  a  sea  change, 
and  more  natural  that  American  activities  and 
thinking  would  add  to  the  original  findings. 
But  what  is  truly  remarkable  is  that  the  truth 
and  principles  of  the  first  sheltered  workshops 
in  England  and  America  should  apply  in  full 
measure  to  the  sheltered  workshops  of  today. 

Before  Hinman  Hall,  there  were  just  three 
occupations  open  to  the  blind:  music,  the 
ministry  and  "mooching."  Today  there  are 
hundreds  of  occupations  and  about  85  "blind- 
made"  products  that  mean  a  decent  living  to 
the  working  blind.  These  jobs  and  products 
stem  from  the  brooms,  brushes,  mattresses, 
harnesses,  rugs  and  "segars"  that  Hinman  pro- 
duced in  Philadelphia,  beginning  in  1874. 
The  term  ""Blind-Made  Product"  is  now  used 
in  many  countries  but  it  is  still  owned  and 
copyrighted  by  the  Working  Home. 

Hall's  workshop  to  train  and  employ  the 
blind  was  established  through  private  contribu- 
tions by  a  small  group  of  humanitarians  dur- 
ing a  serious  business  depression.  There  were 
no  state  or  Federal  funds  available.  Like  many 
other  organizations  which  grew  big  enough  to 
fill  the  needs,  the  Working  Home  beginnings 
were  small.  In  the  life  of  human  organiza- 
tions there  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  respect.  Perkins  began 
with  a  single  student;  Overbrook  began  in 
one  room  in  a  Philadelphia  row  house;  and 
the  giant  Temple  University  shared  its  first 
single  room  with  a  religious  group. 
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Hinman  Hall  began  with  six  untrained  blind 
workmen.  Within  ten  years  he  was  forced  to 
find  space  for  123  residents  and  outside  work- 
men. In  1884,  America's  first  working  blind 
produced  157,000  brooms,  13,000  brushes  and 
4,200  yards  of  carpeting.  In  that  same  year 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  the  English  physician 
who  championed  the  Braille  method  success- 
fully in  many  countries,  wrote  to  Hall  the 
night  before  he  sailed  home:  "wishing  you 
continued  success  in  your  work  ...  I  assure 
you  that  your  workshop  was  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  relating  to  the  blind  that  I  saw  in 
America." 

Inquiries  came  to  Hall  that  year  from  New 
York,  California,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  followed  by 
visits  from  legislative  committees.  Foreign 
mail  arrived  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Australia.  By  1887,  Hall  was  able  to 
report  that  the  Industrial  Home  of  Mechanical 
Trades  for  the  Adult  Blind  had  opened  in  Oak- 
land, California.  By  1890  Iowa  had  appropri- 
ated $40,000  and  50  acres  of  land  for  a  shel- 
tered workshop.  Ohio  already  had  a  work- 
shop in  Columbus,  and  Illinois  had  its  state 
workshop  in  operation  by  1894.  By  Decem- 
ber of  1894,  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  Blind  Men  announced  that  10  blind  work- 
men had  made  4,500  brooms,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York  reported  progress  in  a  similar  movement. 

Hall  wrote  in  his  annual  report  of  1894: 
"It  is  from  no  feeling  of  vanity  that  these 
facts  are  mentioned,  but  from  a  firm  and 
honest  belief  that  the  best  practical  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  indigent  blind 
workers  is  that  which  our  Home  has  main- 
tained for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  most 
satisfactory  testimony  as  to  its  success  is  that 
state  after  state  is  following  in  the  same  line 
and  it  has  earned  the  approval  of  those  in 
other  countries  who  have  longer  experience 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  failures  in  ministering  to 
them." 

In  his  search  for  "Blind-Made"  products 
that  would  give  his  workmen  a  fair  chance  at 
self-respect  through  self-support,  Hall  tested 
many  industries:  bead-work,  brooms,  mattress- 
making,  baskets,  ropes,  brushes,  nets  and  tobac- 
co. He  thought  of  tea-tasting  as  a  possibility, 
and  suggested  that  a  blind  man  or  woman  "of 


knowledge,   energy   and   good   address"   might 
make  a  livelihood  as  a  "massageur." 

In  all  his  searching.  Hall  was  mindful  of 
two  problems  that  had  to  be  solved  if  a  shel- 
tered workshop  was  to  survive  and  serve  its 
purpose.  First,  the  standards  of  workmanship 
and  delivery  could  not  be  violated.  Second, 
the  product  must  be  sold  in  the  open  market, 
on  its  own  merits,  at  competitive  prices. 

His  report  for  1893  states:  "...  our 
object  is  to  form  an  active  and  expert  work- 
man and  our  workshop  is  conducted  on  exactly 
the  same  principles  as  any  other  business  es- 
tablishment. The  discipline  must  be  firm  and 
the  standard  of  quality  high.  Wages  should 
be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  elsewhere  at  the 
same  trades  and  such  trades  selected  as  ex- 
perience shows  best. 

"This,  in  a  few  words,  expresses  the  value 
of  a  house  of  industry  for  the  blind  and  em- 
ployment for  the  unemployed  in  their  double 
affliction." 

On  the  subject  of  conducting  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  blind  at  a  profit,  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  Hall's  opinion.  Between  1880 
and  1886,  he  gave  space  to  the  matter  in  his 
annual  reports:  "Much  is  said  by  all  workers 
among  the  blind  as  to  workshops  becoming 
self-sustaining  .  .  .  The  problem  is  an  easy 
one  to  solve  .  .  . 

"There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  [shel- 
tered workshop]  can  be  conducted:  one  is  the 
strictly  business  way  of  selecting  and  retaining 
only  the  best  workmen,  when  by  keeping  ex- 
penses down  the  shop  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting. It  must  cut  oflF  all  learners — all  who 
cannot  earn  the  higher  wages — and  retain  only 
those  who  are  rapid  and  skillful  workers,  leav- 
ing all  others  to  'go  to  the  wall.'  This  would 
pare  off  all  its  benevolent  nature  and  reduce 
it  to  the  strictest  calculation  of  dollars  and 
cents.  The  community  is  hardly  prepared 
for   this. 

"The  other  is  the  humanitarian  method  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber, leaving  the  doors  open  for  admission  and 
departure,  and  accepting  the  financial  loss  as 
the  cost  of  our  humanity.  Among  those  who 
can  earn  less  than  100  per  cent  of  their  living 
are  found  many  honest,  willing  workers  who 
are  glad  to  do  all  they  can.  Because  there 
are  many  more  of  this  group  than  the  few 
who  are  self-sustaining,   they  always   throw  a 
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deficiency  on  our  hands  to  be  met  in  some  way. 
For  us  to  concentrate  on  the  most  skillful 
workers  is  to  withhold  our  services  from  those 
who  need  it  most. 

"The  trade  that  is  best  for  the  blind  as  a 
whole  must  be  one  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  blind  can  make  their  living  and  the  low- 
est grade  of  workers  can  learn  and  practice. 
It  must  be  for  a  staple  article,  something  in 
constant  and  general  demand.  To  put  a  blind 
man  or  woman  at  making  bead-work  is  purely 
waste  of  time." 

When  it  came  to  disposing  of  his  "Blind- 
Made"  products,  in  1893,  Hall  was  firm.  "It 
will  not  do,"  he  added,  "to  depend  upon  sym- 
pathy or  pity,  nor  to  turn  out  an  inferior  piece 
of  work  and  claim  exemption  on  the  score  of 
infirmity.  The  laws  of  the  business  world 
are  stern  and  the  merchant,  who  today  signs 
a  check  as  a  donation  to  some  institution,  will 
tomorrow  refuse  to  purchase  the  product  of 
that  same  institution,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
ferior workmanship." 

In  summing  up  the  significance  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  new  industrial  movement  among 
the  blind.  Hall  was  equally  incisive.  In  1882, 
Philadelphia  County  was  spending  SlYjc  a 
day  to  keep  indigent  blind  men  in  the  county 
poorhouse.  Comparing  this  figure  with  the 
lower  cost  of  subsidizing  the  Working  Home, 
Hall  said:  "It  is  the  poorest  possible  economy 
to  pay  more  for  keeping  a  man  idle  than  it 
would  cost  to  keep  him  at  work. 

"Fifty  years  ago  the  predecessors  of  today's 
blind  workers  would  be  found  begging  by  the 
wayside  or  napping  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
poorhouse  yard  or  possibly  gathered  into  some 
retreat  to  spend  their  days  in  wasteful  nothing- 
ness. 

"Yet  this  change  in  the  material  and  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  blind  expresses  only  half 
its  value.  The  blind  worker  has  become  a 
moral  and  intellectual  being  and  he  under- 
stands his  relation  to  the  community  as  a 
citizen.  His  aim  is  self-support,  inspired  by 
his  self-respect. 

"Employment  to  a  blind  person  means  con- 
tentment and  comparitive  happiness;  so  that 
to  give  to  each  one  as  much  as  he  can  do, 
be  that  much  or  little,  is  the  wisest  course. 
It  has  always  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
our  aim  to  divest  from  our  work  every  ten- 
dency   to    pauperization,    the    whole    program 


of  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind  being  tc 
elevate  to  a  level  above  the  feeling  of  de| 
pendency." 

In  Article  II  of  the  Working  Home's  Charl 
ter,  the  objective  is  stated  as  "the  organizal 
tion  of  Workshops  and  a  Home  for  homeless 
Blind  Mechanics,  teaching  useful  trades  tol 
Blind  Men,  giving  employment  also  to  thosel 
Blind  Men  who  have  homes,  and  the  selling! 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  Corporation  forj 
its  benefit  and  advantage." 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Work-1 
ing  Home  reads:  "It  shall  be  supported  by 
donations,  by  legacies;  by  inmates  and  their 
friends;  by  annual  subscriptions;  and  by  such 
other  aids  as  may  be  available  for  its  charitable 
objects." 

With  these  stated  objectives  and  responsibi- 
ties,  and  with  the  spelling  out  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  them,  neither  Hinman 
Hall  nor  any  of  his  successors  has  been  under 
pressure  to  conduct  the  Working  Home  at  a 
profit. 

The  search  for  new  industries  and  new  prod- 
ucts which  will  give  man-hours  of  employ- 
ment to  the  blind  is  still  going  on.  We  will 
keep  on  looking  in  the  certainty  that  what- 
ever the  job  may  be,  it  is  suitable  if  it  gives 
dignity  and  self-respect  to  the  blind  man  or 
woman.  Like  Hinman  Hall,  we  believe  that 
while  there  may  be  menial  people,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  menial  job  if  it  will  enable  a 
blind  man  and  his  family  to  live  a  decent  life. 

Of  all  the  organizations  set  up  by  Society 
to  help  the  blind,  the  school  and  the  workshop 
have  shown  the  greatest  progress.  While 
homes,  retreats,  asylums  and  relief  associations 
are  providing  essentially  the  same  services 
today  that  they  were  in  1874,  the  workshop 
has  advanced  in  many  directions.  The  value 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  in  the  life  of  the 
blind  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  83  years  ago. 
By  itself  it  renders  a  major  service — the  great- 
est single  service  to  the  blind  in  our  opinion. 
In  addition,  it  serves  as  the  hub  for  a  host  of 
other  dynamic  activities:  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, rehabilitation  of  men  and  women,  recrea- 
tion services,  home  teaching  and  social  serv- 
ices. These  things  are  vital  to  the  blind  and 
to  the  community,  but  as  isolated  services  they 
have  found  it  difficult  to  survive.  The  bustling 
factory  for  the  blind  serves  as  a  center  of 
gravity  around  which  these  other  services,  now 
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recognized  as  essential,  may  be  gathered  and 
where  they  may  prosper.  Not  even  our  dis- 
tinguished schools  for  blind  children,  with 
their  splendid  record  and  experience,  can  boast 
of  progress  and  pioneering  to  surpass  that  of 
the  sheltered  workshop. 

The  significance  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
in  the  life  of  the  blind  is  beyond  calculation. 
All  of  us  in  this  work  must  express  our  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  the  enlightened 
legislation  which  sends  "Blind-Made"  products 
flowing  steadily  to  the  Federal  services.  It  has 
already  been  described  as  one  of  the  major 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  blind  today,  setting 
standards  and  criteria  for  all  our  work.  Pos- 
sibly one  of  its  more  important  qualities  is 
that  it  has  set  an  example  for  the  various 
states  and  communities  to  follow.  The  po- 
tential  growth   in   services   that   can   be  made 


possible  by  "Little  Wagner-O'Day  Acts"  in  48 
states  and  in  hundreds  of  cities  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. We  know  it  is  enormous,  and,  if  the 
opportunity  can  be  properly  exploited,  we  can 
foresee  a  movement  that  will  be  as  significant 
to  the  well-being  of  blind  men  and  women  as 
was  Hinman  Hall's  workshop  that  pointed  out 
the  paths  of  employment  in  1874. 

The  abiding  principles  that  govern  the  op- 
erations of  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind 
will  not  change  today  or  tomorrow.  We  feel 
that  those  principles  could  not  be  put  in  better 
words  than  the  ones  used  by  the  founder  of 
America's  first  sheltered  workshop  for  any 
handicapped  group.  The  philosophy  of  Hin- 
man Hall  is  still  the  philosophy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  the  Blind.  It 
will  not  be  changed  until  the  principles 
change. 


THE  ADJUSTMENT  CENTER— GATEWAY  TO 

INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Director 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


In  order  to  develop  this  subject,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  should:  (1)  define  an  adjust- 
ment center;  (2)  see  who  is  served  by  one; 
and  (3)  determine  how  it  is  accomplished 
or  leads  to  individual  enterprises.  In  other 
words,  "what,  who,  and  how". 

The  movement  for  adjustment  centers  for 
the  civilian  blind  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  providing  adjustment 
services  for  the  blinded  service  men.  The 
Army's  program  was  conducted  at  the  Old 
Farms  Convalescence  Hospital,  Avon,  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  Navy's  program  at  the  Navy  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia.  As  in  many  new  move- 
ments or  enterprises,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  name  them.  For  example,  the  first  Center 
opened    by    the    North    Carolina    Commission 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


was  called  The  Pre-Conditioning  Center  for 
the  Blind.  The  second  one,  in  Little  Rock, 
was  called  the  Pre-vocational  Adjustment  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind.  Florida  started  one  soon 
after  the  one  in  Little  Rock  and  it  was  known 
as  the  Diagnostic  and  Adjustment  Center.  I 
believe  that  the  Center  opened  in  Topeka  was 
the  first  one  know  as  a  "Rehabilitation  Center." 
In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1952,  at  the 
A.A.W.B.  Convention,  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
justment Centers  debated  a  long  time  as  to 
whether  these  centers  should  be  known  as  ad- 
justment centers  or  rehabilitation  centers.  Fin- 
ally, it  seemed  to  be  the  majority's  opinion 
that  the  word,  "rehabilitation"  would  be 
more  descriptive  than  "adjustment."  Since 
then,  most  of  the  centers  have  adopted  the 
word  "rehabilitation."    For  example,  in  Arkan- 
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sas  we  changed  the  name  of  our  center  to  the 
"Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,"  which  also  suggests  that  most  centers 
are  set  up  to  serve  on  a  regional  area  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  financed  as  state  or 
volunteer  agencies. 

In  February,  1956,  a  Seminar  on  Rehabilita- 
tion Centers  was  conducted  in  New  Orleans 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  All  re- 
habilitation centers  then  in  existence  were  pre- 
sented at  this  seminar,  along  with  other  spe- 
cialists from  the  field  of  psychology,  psychiatry, 
ophthalmology,  social  work,  and  hospital  ad- 
ministrators. For  the  purpose  of  definition 
and  basic  concepts  of  a  rehabilitation  center, 
may  I  give  you  the  following  quotes  from  the 
report  of  this  seminar: 

"A  rehabilitation  center  for  blind  persons 
is  a  facility  utilized  by  those  serving  blind 
persons  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting 
blind  persons  to  meet  their  individual  re- 
organization needs  through  multi-disciplinary 
collaboration.  Eligibility  for  these  services 
need  not  be  limited  to  those  with  remunera- 
tive employment  potential."*^' 

"A  goal  of  rehabilitation  centers  is  to  bring 
the  trainee  to  the  point  at  which  he  is  com- 
petent to  make  a  decision  regarding  his  future 
employment."  *°' 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  some  understand- 
ing of  what  a  rehabilitation  center  is  and  its 
goals,  let  us  see  who  is  served  by  one. 

I  believe  that  we  can  best  illustrate  by  re- 
sorting to  some  definite  examples  from  vari- 
ous walks  of  life.  These  are  real  case  histories, 
but  I  shall  only  use  initials.  W.  O.,  age  24, 
married,  was  a  third  year  student  in  electrical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
when  he  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  detached 
retinas.  As  a  result  of  good  counseling  on  the 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  with  the 
client  and  his  wife  and  other  members  of 
the  family,  he  came  to  the  Southwest  Rehabili- 
tation Center  in  Little  Rock.  After  learning 
the  basic  skills  of  orientation  and  techniques 
of  travel,  he  began  to  seek  information  for  a 
vocational  goal.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  psychologist-counselor,  he  first  thought  of 
training  to  become  a  placement  counselor  for 
the  blind.     While  the  aptitude  test  indicated 


that  he  could  succeed  in  this  profession,  be- 
cause of  family  ties,  he  did  not  want  to  travel, 
so  then  he  began  to  explore  possibilities  of 
work  where  he  could  stay  in  his  own  small 
town.  As  part  of  his  training,  he  visited  with 
successful  blind  people  in  many  types  of  pro- 
fessions and  business  enterprises.  As  a  result 
of  this  experience,  he  began  to  consider  set- 
ting up  a  fire  and  casualty  insurance  agency. 
Again,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor,  he  received  further  training  in  this 
field  after  leaving  the  Center.  He  is  now  well- 
established  in  his  own  business.  Recently  we 
heard  from  him  that,  while  his  wife  had  been 
assisting  him  as  secretary,  he  was  employing 
another  secretary  because  his  wife's  time  would 
be  taken  up  rearing  their  newly  arrived 
daughter. 

O.  S.,  age  43,  married  and  one  dependent, 
was  employed  as  a  blacksmith  in  oil  fields 
when  he  lost  his  sight  from  glaucoma.  The 
family  was  living  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Ozarks  when  he  was  referred 
to  the  Center.  He  had  been  blinded  about 
seven  years  when  he  was  referred  to  the  Cen- 
ter. Again,  through  the  diagnostic  and  orien- 
tation services  at  the  Center,  he  regained  his 
confidence  to  the  point  that  he  began  to  seri- 
ously explore  possibilities  for  employment. 
The  hand  tools  and  power  equipment  in  the 
woodworking  shop  proved  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  him  because  it  was  related  to  his 
previous  training  and  experience  as  a  black- 
smith. While  he  would  have  been  a  success- 
ful placee  in  industrial  employment,  he  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  his  farm  and  set  up  his 
own  woodworking  shop.  He  has  now  ex- 
panded this  to  buying  and  refinishing  antique 
furniture  and  is  self-supporting. 

L.  D.,  age  23,  married  and  mother  of  two 
small  daughters,  lost  her  sight  due  to  a  brain 
tumor.  Again,  in  this  case,  it  took  a  skillful 
counselor  to  get  the  client  and  family  to  agree 
for  her  to  go  to  a  rehabilitation  center.  If 
the  husband  seemed  to  be  too  eager,  the  client 
would  interpret  it  as  a  form  of  rejection,  but 
if  he  were  not  agreeable  with  the  idea,  she 
would  then  interpret  it  as  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  her  ability  to  function  as  a  wife,  mother, 
and  homemaker.  It  took  all  the  disciplinaries 
of  the  team  to  assist  this  young  lady  to  regain 
sufficient  confidence  to  want  to  live  and  acquire 
the  skills  to  assist  her  to  function  in  the  role 
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of  a  homemaker  as  a  blind  person.  In  this 
case,  it  seemed  to  be  the  social  and  recreational 
program  that  first  began  to  arouse  her  inter- 
est to  funaion  as  a  normal  individual.  By 
building  on  this  interest,  she  seemed  to  begin 
to  accept  the  idea  that  she  could  sew  for  her 
little  girls.  However,  it  took  a  six  months' 
course  before  she  was  finally  convinced  that 
she  could  achieve  independent  foot  travel  to 
the  extent  that  she  could  even  master  the 
technique  of  grocery  shopping  and  other  er- 
rands that  would  take  her  outside  the  home. 
In  order  to  rebuild  the  confidence  of  the  young 
husband  and  father  in  her  ability,  it  was 
arranged  for  him  to  visit  the  Center  several 
times  during  her  training  and  participate  in 
the  recreational  program.  It  was  also  arranged 
for  him  to  make  social  visits  in  the  home 
of  a  blind  mother  who  was  keeping  house 
and  rearing  children.  During  the  past  five 
years,  the  sta£f  has  heard  from  her  periodically 
about  her  experiences  in  homemaking,  such  as 
planning  birthday  parties,  etc.  The  latest 
communication  announced  the  birth  of  a  son 
with  a  P.S.,  "I  am  taking  care  of  him,  too." 

B.  G.,  age  19,  had  just  finished  high  school 
and  gone  to  work  in  the  construction  industry 
when  he  lost  his  sight  from  detached  retinas. 
He  returned  to  his  parents'  home  where  he 
completely  withdrew  from  all  activities  and 
social  intercourse.  It  was  only  through  the 
interest  of  members  of  the  Lions  Club  that 
he  even  agreed  to  see  a  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor. Finally  he  agreed  to  accept  training 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  Soon  he  began 
to  regain  his  confidence  and  participated  in 
social  aaivities  again.  The  tests  administered 
by  the  psychologist  indicated  that  he  had  the 
ability  and  aptitude  to  go  into  professional 
work,  and  thus  was  recommended  for  college 
training.  While  at  the  Center  it  was  also 
arranged  for  him  to  take  a  Dale  Carnegie 
Course  in  Eflfeaive  Speaking  and  Human  Re- 
lations. He  had  regained  his  confidence  to 
the  point  that  when  he  entered  college  he 
was  elected  President  of  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  In  his  senior  year,  he 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  student  body 
and  received  the  honor  of  Outstanding  Male 
Student  of  the  Year.  In  addition  to  his  B.A. 
degree  from  college,  he  has  completed  the 
professional  training  course  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  and  has  now  begun  his 


career    as   a    staff   member    of   the    Southwest 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blmd. 

It  doesn't  seem  that  these  examples  would  be 
complete  without  having  one  who  is  just  go- 
ing into  retirement.  Under  the  great  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  problem  of  leisure  time  or 
retirement  is  just  as  important  as  an  employ- 
ment goal,  which  is  a  means  to  retirement. 
G.  P.,  age  62,  widow,  registered  nurse,  was 
blinded  by  cataraas  plus  complications  of 
glaucoma.  This  individual  had  always  lead 
a  very  active  and  full  life  in  her  profession 
of  nursing  with  the  avocation  or  hobby  of 
travel  and  antiques.  Since  she  was  a  very 
self-sufficient  individual,  blindness  proved  to 
be  a  rather  severe  problem  psychologically, 
socially,  as  well  as  vocationally.  This  client 
first  heard  of  the  Center  through  her  nursing 
association.  After  very  careful  consideration 
by  the  Rehabilitation  Agency,  due  to  her  age, 
as  well  as  employability,  she  was  referred  to 
the  Center  for  adjustment  training.  After  six 
months'  training  at  the  Center  she  began 
to  accept  the  limitations  of  blindness,  but 
soon  learned  that  she  could  still  travel  and 
resume  her  avocation  of  buying  and  selling 
antiques.  She  is  now  keeping  her  own  house 
in  a  small  town  in  Missouri  and  leading  a 
very  active  life  through  participation  in  clubs 
like  D.A.R.  and  keeping  up  a  lively  corre- 
spondence with  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. She  has  even  written  and  sold  one 
article  to  a  nursing  journal. 

I  do  not  think  this  paper  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  few  words  about  how  the 
Center  works  toward  assisting  blind  persons 
to  make  this  adjustment.  In  order  to  do  that 
I  am  referring  again  to  the  "Report  of  the 
Seminar  of  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Blind 
Persons."  The  Committee  that  worked  on 
the  training  program  of  the  center  finally 
agreed  that  the  trainees  in  the  rehabilitation 
center  would  fall  in  three  categories.  Namely: 
(1)  congenitally  blind,  (2)  adventitiously 
blinded,  and  (3)  the  partially  sighted.  While 
any  training  program  of  a  center  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  some  programs  are  broad  enough 
to  include  all  three  of  these  categories  at  one 
time.  There  is  one  center  which  only  accepts 
the  adventitiously  blinded,  that  is  St.  Paul's 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind,  Newton, 
Massachusetts.      But   regardless   of   the   differ- 
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ent  categories  accepted,  there  were  listed  28 
specific  services  rendered  to  trainees,  or  clients, 
in  a  rehabilitation  center.  In  order  to  con- 
serve space  we  might  generally  classify  all 
services  in  the  training  program  as  ( 1 )  diag- 
nostic, (2)  group  psycho-therapy,  and  (3) 
training  in  basic  skills,  such  as  techniques  of 
travel,  daily  demands  of  living,  manual  dex- 
terity, etc.  The  Seminar  concluded  that  the 
center  should  consist  of  a  physical  plant 
separate  from  the  over-all  agency  and  staflfed 
with  trained  personnel  to  give  sufficient  indi- 
vidual attention  to  blinded  persons  which 
would  assist  them  in  making  the  psychological, 
social  and  vocational  adjustment  to  the  loss 
of  sight.  For  example,  I  quote  again  from  the 
report  as  to  the  staff  needed  or  recommended 
for  a  center  set  up  to  serve  20  persons: 

"Administrator    (1)    Full-time 

Social  case  worker  (1) Full-time 

Clinical  psychologist  (1) Full-time 

Vocational  counselor  ( 1 ) Quarter-time 

Prevocational    instruaor    (2) Full-time 

Orientor  (2)  Full-time 

Physician   (1)    Half  day  per  week 

Psychiatrist  (1)   One  day  per  week 

Occupational   therapist    ( 1 ) Full-time 

Home  economist  (1) Full-time 

Nurse  One  hour  per  day 

Recreation  direaor  (1) Half-time 

Physical  education 

instructor    (1)    Half-time 

Secretary    (1)    Full-time 

Clerk  typist   (2) Full-time 

Bookkeeper  Half  day  per  week 

Maintenance  man    (1) Full-time 

Cook    (1)    Full-time 

Dormitory   supervisor    (1) Full-time 

Maid    (11/4)    Full-time 

Communications  instruaor   (2)  ..Full-time 
Instructor — 

multifunaional    (2)    Full-time" 

Now,  from  this  list  of  the  staflF,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  great  advantage  to  a 
blind  person  being  sent  to  a  rehabilitation 
center  is  that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
group   therapy,   as   well   as   the   specialists    in 


the  fields  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  social 
work,  vocational  counseling,  the  pre-vocational 
workers  in  the  form  of  orientors  (travel  in- 
structors)   and   other   specialists. 

Summary:  In  the  past  10  years,  the  ex- 
perience and  history  of  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters have  definitely  proven  to  be  gateways, 
not  only  to  individual  enterprises  for  thou- 
sands of  blind  persons,  but  also  to  a  fuller 
and  richer  life  for  many  bhnd  persons.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  well- 
organized  training  program  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  can  be  the  gateway  for  all  employment, 
as  well  as  retirement  for  every  newly  blinded 
adult.  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  whether 
they  are  planning  to  go  into  individual  enter- 
prises, sheltered  workshop,  vending  stand  pro- 
gram, or  back  to  school  in  preparation  for  pro- 
fessions. In  fact,  we  who  have  had  experience 
in  work  with  the  blind  in  the  vending  stand 
programs,  placements,  and  supervising  profes- 
sional blind  workers,  feel  that  the  center  has 
become  the  first  gateway  on  the  road  back 
after  the  final  report  of  the  ophthalmologist. 

(1)    Basic  Concepts  of  the  Seminar: 

"4.  That  such  a  rehabilitation  center  exists  in 
order  to  bring  the  trainee  into  a  temporary  en- 
vironment, either  residential  or  non-residential 
m  order  that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  time  he 
may  return  to  his  community  in  better  control  of 
himself  and  of  his  environment. 

"5.  That  the  social  climate  provided  by  the  staff 
of  such  a  center  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
rehabilitation  process,  especially  important  in  ef- 
fecting attitudinal  change,  not  alone  on  the  part 
of  the  trainee,  but  also  of  his  family  and  of  the 
community  into  which  the  trainee  will  proceed 
when    his    reorganization   period   is   completed. 

"6.  That,  ideally,  a  rehabilitation  center  for 
blind  persons  be  a  self-contained  unit,  physically 
separate  and  set  apart  from  other  structures.  In 
addition,  that  such  a  center,  if  a  part  of  an 
agency,  be  a  separate  program  unit  thereof  with 
specific  responsibilities  delegated  to  it  and  with 
the  accompanying  authority  necessary  to  dis- 
charge such  responsibilities. 

"7.  That  a  major  goal  of  rehabilitation  centers 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  be  to  bring 
the  trainee  to  the  point  at  which  he  is  competent 
to  make  a  decision  regarding  his  future  employ- 
ment. 

"8.  That  the  establishment  of  such  a  rehabili- 
tation center  for  blind  persons  be  predicated  upon 
thoroughly  investigated,  justified  need  as  revealed 
through   sound,    cooperative   community   planning. 
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"9.  That  a  rehabilitation  center  for  blind  per- 
sons be  located  in  an  area  in  which  ancillary 
services,  particularly  consultant  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature,  be  readily  available. 

"10  That  it  be  constantly  remembered  that, 
while  utilization  of  the  best  knowledge  and  skill 
is  necessarily  expensive,  this  cost  is  not  excessive 
when  measured  against  its  fundamental  signifi- 
cance in  the  rehabilitation  process  and  its  end 
product— the  return  of  a  person  to  his  rightful 
place  as  a  contributing  member  of  his  community. 
(2)    Assumptions: 

"1.  A  rehabilitation  center  exists  in  order  to 
bring  the  trainee  into  a  temporary  environment, 
either  residential  or  non-residential,  in  order  that 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  time  he  may  return  to 
his  community  in  better  control  of  himself  and 
of  his   environment. 

"2.  Included  in  the  program  of  a  center  must 
be  the  two-fold  goal  of  removing  any  stigma  which 
the  trainee  may  bear  because  of  his  blindness  and 
also  any  feeling  on  his  part  that  he  is  so  stigma- 
tized. 


"3.  A  primary  purpose  of  the  program  must  be 
to  effect  an  attitudinal  change  not  alone  on  the 
part  of  the  trainee,  but  also  of  his  family  and  of 
the  community  into  which  he  will  proceed  when 
his  training  period  is  completed.  Such  an  atti- 
tudinal change,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  trainee 
or  those  close  to  him,  requires  evaluation  by  the 
center  followed  by  a  program  of  action  designed 
to  bring  about  a  desirable  attitudinal  change- 
action  not  only  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  infor- 
mation, but  also  any  information  and  experience 
in  those  areas  of  the  emotions  where  so  much  of 
attitude  is  to  be  found. 

"4.  A  goal  of  the  center  must  be  to  give  the 
trainee  the  most  positive  and  realistic  evaluation 
of  himself— of  his  basic  strengths  and  weaknesses 
—particularly  in  the  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  But  this  does  not  encompass  the  total 
center  program.  For,  in  addition  to  effecting  the 
psychological-attitudinal  sphere,  the  center  must 
provide  both  the  information  and  the  skills  which 
will  enable  the  trainee  to  function  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  competence  and  confidence  upon  his  dis- 
charge." 


THE   TRAINING  CENTER— MULTI-LANE   HIGHWAY 

*Mark  A.  Shoesmith,  Manager 
Adult  Training  Center,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 


We  are  discussing  this  evening  the  differ- 
ences of  approach  of  the  various  agencies  to 
the  challenge:  How  can  we  best  serve  the 
blind  in  all  their  needs? 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  approach 
which  by  itself  can  provide  satisfactory  results 
for  every  blind  person.  A  single  approach 
seems  impossible,  to  me,  even  if  every  agency 
were  dedicated  to  total  service  to  all  the  blind 
in  their  area  who  might  need  assistance  in 
finding  their  place  in  their  social  setting.  Un- 
doubtedly the  economic  factor  is  of  major  im- 
portance, but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that 
solving  the  economic  problems  of  our  blind, 
solves  all.  Rather,  we  must  recognize  and 
accept  the  blind  individual's  needs  as  he  under- 
stands them,  and,  as  such,  as  an  outgrowth  of 
his  cultural  background.  I  believe  we  must 
make  every  possible  effort  to  meet  these  needs 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


and  desires,  whenever  they  are  acceptable  goals 
in  the  individual's  rehabilitation,  if  we  are 
to  help  him  become  a  happy,  poised,  well- 
adjusted  individual.  To  clarify  the  needs  of 
a  blind  person,  let  us  think  of  him  first  as 
an  individual.  Secondly,  we  may  consider  the 
special  needs  concurrent  with  a  visual  handi- 
cap. We  find  that  the  two  types  of  needs 
overlap,  that  through  training  in  special  meth- 
ods we  prepare  the  individual  to  realize  the 
desires,  and  meet  the  needs  of  any  individual, 
handicapped  or  otherwise.  For  one,  this  may 
mean  an  activity  which  occupies  his  time  with- 
out regard  to  economic  gain;  for  another,  a 
happy  home  life  for  his  family.  Still  another 
may  require  professional  training  for  a  career 
to  achieve  his  goals.  There  is  also  the  person 
who  wishes  to  be  completely  independent  of 
an  employer.  Considering  the  great  variation 
in  interests  and  abilities  of  individuals — blind 
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as  well  as  sighted — it  would  seem  that  the  tiaining  which  he  may  at  first  resent.  This 
agenq^  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these  needs  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  of  the  newly 
to  some  degree,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  obligation  blind  who  are  having  such  a  great  adjust- 
to  its  people.  ment  to  make. 


As  an  example  of  training  of  a  non-eco- 
nomic type,  let  us  touch  briefly  on  the  prosaic 
but  vital  needs  in  family  living.  Many  of 
our  women  need  special  assistance  in  home- 
making;  such  ordinary  tasks  as  care  of  cloth- 
ing, cooking,  child  care,  home-decorating  and 
just  plain  housecleaning  are  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  most  newly  blind  women  or  for 
those  who  did  not  receive  such  training  in 
school  or  at  home.  And  what  about  the  man 
of  the  family.^  Home-maintenance  training 
prepares  him  for  home  carpentry,  electrical 
and  plumbing  repair,  and  yard  work.  Prosaic 
tasks,  yes,  but  necessary  to  the  smooth  running 
of  family  life.  Surely,  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  woman  who  is  a  competent  home- 
maker  is  doing  a  wonderful,  age-honored  job. 
The  man,  too,  wishes  to  take  his  place  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  maintaining  his 
home  capably.  Perhaps  no  other  training 
offered  provides  any  greater  satisfaction  to 
blind  men  and  women.  A  case  comes  to 
mind  that  illustrates  this  point,  that  of  a 
young   man   I   shall   call  John. 

"While  waiting  for  outside  placement,  John 
continues  to  work  at  the  Center.  His  wife 
is  partially  sighted,  they  have  five  children 
and  live  in  a  Government  housing  area.  The 
homes  in  this  project  are  quite  attractive  and 
rules  are  established  to  keep  them  that  way; 
thus,  John's  training  was  put  to  test  when  he 
moved  there.  However,  his  home,  both  the 
inside  and  the  grounds  around  it,  is  kept  up 
as  well  or  better  than  those  of  his  neighbors. 
A  shy,  lonely  boy  before  his  marriage,  he  loves 
his  family  perhaps  more  than  the  average 
person,  and  takes  great  pride  in  the  care  of 
his  home. 

Before  the  last  baby  arrived  we  found  him 
scrubbing  the  kitchen  and  woodwork  with  dis- 
infectant. A  little  smelly  perhaps,  but  clean! 
He  was  embarrassed  but  also  amused  to  learn 
that  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  being 
chided  by  their  wives,  "If  John  can  keep  his 
place  looking  so  nice,  you  can,  too,  for  heav- 
en's sake!"  Sometimes,  knowing  a  trainee's 
needs  and  desires,  we  must  ask  him  to  take 


We  have  a  case  at  present  whom  I  shall  call 
Mrs.  Smith.  Age  fifty-seven,  a  widow,  and 
until  onset  of  blindness  last  fall,  quite  inde- 
pendent, Mrs.  Smith  wanted  training  for  a 
job  only.  Having  worked  with  the  public 
as  a  waitress  for  years  she  is  an  excellent 
candidate  for  our  stand  program.  However, 
we  have  learned  that  she  wishes  to  have  her 
own  apartment,  do  her  own  cooking  and  be 
independent  of  guides.  We  learned  that  she 
used  to  enjoy  reading,  carrying  on  corre- 
spondence with  friends,  walking,  and  other 
activities  which  she  had  simply  ruled  out  as 
impossible.  She  was  immediately  interested 
in  taking  charge  of  our  candy  and  coke  counter 
during  coffee  break,  but  reluctantly  went  along 
with  our  plan  which  included  Braille,  typing, 
handwork  and  foot  travel.  As  she  gained 
confidence  and  found  she  could  apply  her  new 
knowledge  to  everyday  living,  she  has  come 
to  enjoy  her  training.  She  absolutely  refused 
to  learn  anything  about  cooking,  however. 
Recently  she  was  asked  to  come  to  the  Center 
to  help  with  preparation  of  sandwiches  as  a 
special  favor.  She  could  not  graciously  de- 
cline. At  first  she  apologized  for  being  so 
messy  but  her  supervisor  assured  her,  "Never 
mind,  just  so  we  have  them  finished  before 
our  guests  arrive."  She  put  the  coffee  on  the 
burner  and  lit  it — something  she  had  vowed 
she  would  never  do.  When  everything  was 
in  readiness  she  gave  a  great  sigh,  commenting, 
"Well,  it's  good  to  know  I  can  still  do  a  few 
of  the  things  that  I  used  to!"  Her  supervisor 
agreed  and  still  feigning  urgency  said  that, 
since  it  was  too  warm  to  enjoy  walking,  she 
would  drive  her  home  in  the  few  minutes  left 
before  the  guests  arrived.  We  hope  she  never 
learns  that  no  one  was  due  for  an  hour  or 
so!  In  any  event,  we  have  paved  the  way 
toward  training  in  special  methods  in  cooking. 

The  newly  blind  and  the  aged  blind  have 
many  such  needs  to  make  their  lives,  not  only 
more  successful  in  terms  of  economy,  but  more 
satisfying  to  themselves.  Actually  much  of 
this  training  has  an  economic  value  as  well, 
for  the  hiring  of  services  in  the  care  of  the 
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home,  cleaning  and  laundry  bills,  trips  to  the 
beauty  parlors,  restaurant  or  board  expenses 
as  compared  to  homecooking,  all  these  amount 
to  a  pretty  penny   in  any  man's  budget. 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  production  in 
any  adult  training  program  to  provide  train- 
ing leading  to  direct  income.  I  believe  that 
this  production  should  be  a  means  to  an 
eventual  separation  from  the  agency,  rather 
than  a  means  to  greater  production  by  the 
agency.  Counseling  must  therefore  be  con- 
tinued in  many  cases,  even  though  the  trainee 
is  placed   in  a  production  unit. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  visitors  to  our 
Center  that  ours  is  the  best  appearing  blind 
group  they  have  ever  seen.  This  comment 
is  a  great  compliment  to  our  program  since 
their  apperance  is  the  result  of  training,  which 
of  course  includes  posture  and  grooming,  and 
also  persistently  works  on  the  development  of 
pleasant  personality.  For  the  most  part,  our 
people  are  from  homes  and  communities  con- 
sidered primitive  when  judged  by  metropoli- 
tan standards.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that 
they  present  a  favorable  appearance;  it  is  the 
result  of  months  and  sometimes  years  of  train- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of  train- 
ing is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
and  that  industrial  employment,  individual 
enterprise,  professional  or  trade  employment 
are  feasible  only  when  our  blind  receive  this 
basic  preparation. 

If  there  is  a  difference  of  approach  among 
the  agencies,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  simply  a 
difference  in  emphasis.  "We  regard  our  agency, 
first,  as  an  educational  unit  for  the  adult  blind 
and,  second,  as  a  production  center  providing 
opportunity  employment  for  training  and 
stand-by  subsistence  until  the  time  is  right  for 
their  separation  from  the  agency.  Another 
agency  may  emphasize  industrial  employment 
or  business  enterprise  with  a  view  toward 
providing  permanent  employment  —  services 
very  much  needed  by  our  people.  However, 
these  programs  can  serve  only  the  limited 
few,  for  there  are  vast  numbers  who  cannot 
or  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  them. 

In  any  geographical  area  of  the  world  there 
is  surely  no  one  activity  that  will  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  in  serving  only 
one    segment    of    our    blind    we    overlook   an 


obligation  to  our  financial  supporters,  be  they 
donators  or  taxpayers,  to  serve  the  blind  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  our  services.  Those 
who  cannot  measurably  benefit  from  an  agen- 
cy's program  may  have  to  withdraw;  but  they 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  proving  them- 
selves in  a  work  situation  rather  than  relying 
entirely  on  testing  programs  as  a  basis  for 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

How  many  lanes  should  our  highways  have? 
In  the  early  days  of  automotive  travel,  single 
lane  roads  were  adequate;  however,  as  traffic 
increased,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  ad- 
ditional lanes  to  properly  accommodate  a  great 
variety  of  models.  Fast  lanes  were  needed  for 
high-powered,  efficient  models  that  could  ar- 
rive at  their  destinations  quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  from  the  slow  mov- 
ing cars.  Many  "jalopies"  could  not  travel 
our  modern  highways  if  they  were  not  pro- 
vided a  lane  consistent  with  their  ability  to 
travel.  The  analogy  between  our  work  and 
highway  design  can  be  carried  further  by 
reference  to  cross-overs  to  permit  entering  and 
leaving  the  main  highway;  the  cloverleaf  for 
speedy  change  of  highways  for  different  des- 
tinations; and  parking  areas  for  temporary 
secession  of  travel  for  one  reason  or  another. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  "jalopies"  on  the  high- 
ways of  our  work  should  be  given  a  chance. 
They  may  have  defective  motors,  poor  trans- 
missions or  slipping  clutch,  yet  they  should 
be  permitted  to  travel.  All  the  assistance 
which  we  may  be  able  to  give  them  may  be 
less  than  enough,  and  they  may  have  to  sub- 
mit to  a  permanent  parking  area,  but  let's 
give  them  the  special  services  which  will  keep 
them  in  running  condition  as  long  as  possible. 

Certainly,  if  we  look  at  our  agencies  in  their 
entirety,  we  find  that  they  are  to  some  degree 
a  multi-lane  highway  leading  to  the  goals 
desired  by  our  people,  having  training  pro- 
grams, special  services,  placement,  private  en- 
terprise, retirement  and  most  other  services 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  all  are  concerned  with  total 
services  in  our  programs  and,  although  our 
approach  may  be  different,  our  goals  are  the 
same:    Total  service  to  all  of  the  blind. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKSHOP— DESTINATION  UNLIMITED 

Carl  E.  Olsen,  Manager,  Lighthouse  Industries 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 

and 

Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


I.    Introduction 

In  the  extensive  array  of  literature  about 
the  blind  or  in  conference  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, there  is  no  phrase  which  is  more 
likely  to  set  off  a  good,  lively  argument  than 
the  words  "Workshop  for  the  Blind."  It  has 
been  a  bone  of  contention  since  our  pioneer 
days  because  two  philosophies  are  constantly 
in  conflict,  neither  one  of  which  can  entirely 
submerge  the  other.  Perhaps  neither  extreme 
is  the  complete  answer.  One  philosophy  is 
that  terminal  employment  is  the  objective,  the 
other  that  the  shop  should  be  only  a  stepping- 
stone  for  training  and  ultimate  placement  else- 
where. We  are  limiting  our  discussion  today 
to  a  workshop  where  blind  persons  who  so 
choose  are  provided  decent  work  opportunities, 
where  man  (although  severely  handicapped) 
may  labor  and  earn  his  bread.  We  are  not 
considering  the  highly  subsidized  and  some- 
times inadequately  operated  sheltered  work- 
shops. 

With  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Services  —  Federal  and  State  —  and 
with  the  opening  of  doors,  formerly  closed, 
to  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  people  in 
industrial  plants  and  in  business,  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  sightless  men  and  women 
than  ever  before  working  satisfactorily  in  this 
new  world.  Some  alert  agencies  can  keep 
fully  and  usefully  engaged  in  such  varied 
services  as  the  adjustment  of  the  newly 
blinded,  vocationally  training  institutes  (sub- 
stantially reimbursed  through  V.R.S.  funds) 
and    day    centers    for   therapeutic   and   recrea- 


tional types  of  occupation.  But  would  some 
agencies  be  completely  fulfilling  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  blind  as  well  as  to  their  supporters, 
especially  in  metropolitan  areas,  unless  they 
also  provide  continuous  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment? Our  experience  makes  us  think 
otherwise.  What  then  is  lacking?  We  will 
not  equivocate.  Our  answer  is  "The  Produc- 
tion  Shop." 

II.    The  Early  Beginnings  and  Need 

Fifty  years  ago,  most  blind  people  were  not 
gainfully  employed.  In  fact,  very  few  blind 
people  were  gainfully  employed.  Nor  were 
there  many  other  services,  other  than  the 
residential  schools  for  children,  which  were 
essentially  educational.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
workshops;  no  need  of  repetition  here.  But 
it  should  be  said  that  through  the  shops  it 
was  proven  that  the  blind  could  become 
skilled  craftsmen,  could  be  given  work  re- 
sponsibility, could  carry  on  arduous  and  ex- 
acting job  performances.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  the  private  agencies  depended  on  their 
shop  programs  as  an  "A  No.  1"  example, 
Light  Through  Work  motivation,  to  publicize 
their  work,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  philanthropy 
in  their  behalf?  Even  more  important,  such 
industrial  enterprises  for  the  blind  have  helped 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and  support  (often 
resulting  in  Board  membership)  of  successful 
industrialists  whose  practical  and  keen  busi- 
ness minds  have  been  so  greatly  needed.  We 
concede    without    question    that    the    best    of 
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the  few  shops  then  functioning  did  not  pro- 
vide  even   a   meager   living,   and   most   blind 
workers  were  subsidized.     Even  so,  those  thus 
employed  had  some  sense  of  accomplishment, 
some  satisfaction  in  their  jobs.     Before   1929, 
I  few  wages  were  good,  the  majority  minimum 
i  — but    blind    people   were   working.      During 
I  World  War  I,  some  isolated  factory  assembly 
j'  work   became  available  to  the   blind.      Beside 
newsstand    operation    and   piano-tuning,    there 
was  little  other  regular  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  a  blind  man.     There  was  little 
pre-training.      It    was    on-the-job    training    at 
the   shops,   and   surprisingly   good   training   it 
was.      Came   the   depression   and   the   struggle 
to  keep  the  shops  going  and  the  survival  of 
the  shops  finally  through  the   1938  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  and  the  magnificent  impetus  given 
by  the  N.I.B. 

III.  Growth  and  Expansion  Years  of 
Voluntary  and  Official  Agencies 
AND  Relation  to  the  Workshop 

With  the  tremendous  advances  in  social 
work  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  apply  to  work  for  the  blind  the 
newer  professional  theories  and  techniques, 
came  new  concepts  into  our  field.  There  was 
questioning  of  motives  and  philosophy  of 
our  shop  policies  and,  during  World  War  II, 
gradual  shift  of  blind  workers  from  the  shops 
to  outside  factories.  Any  shop  which  at- 
tempted to  hold  its  workers  was  condemned  and 
accused  of  "coercing"  the  blind,  even  though 
the  newer  opportunities  were  not  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  and  the  shops  themselves  had 
War  contracts.  The  end  of  the  War  again 
brought  about  expansion  of  the  shops,  but 
the  break  had  been  made,  the  public  was  be- 
coming more  educated  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  and  the  blind  themselves,  with  the 
veterans  spearheading  their  demands,  sought 
more  advantageous  and  diversified  manners  of 
employment.  The  beginning  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  intensified  all  this, 
with  available  Government  funds,  with  trained 
counselors  and  placement  officers.  No  longer 
were  the  shops  given  preference  as  placement 
objectives  for  the  better  qualified  workers — 
even  those  with  mechanical  and  manual  ability. 
It  was  considered  more  desirable  that  such 
blind  workers  be  placed  in  outside  factories. 
The  contention  of  some  workers  in  our  field. 


the  newcomers  as  well  as  some  of  the  old- 
timers,  was  that  the  sheltered  workshop  had 
ceased  to  be  a  facility  where  production  was 
a  prime  factor;  that  it  should  now  function 
rather  exclusively  as  a  training  center,  with 
the  intent  to  place  the  most  capable  in  out- 
side industry,  with  the  shop  geared  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  less  capable,  the  in- 
capacitated and  the  elderly.  This  was  the 
theory — how  many  shops  actually  conformed 
has  not  been  determined.  We  think  most 
shops  have  wisely  steered  a  middle  course. 

Distressed  by  the  difficulty  of  selling  their 
products,  except  at  a  loss,  or  stimulated  by  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  heavy  demands  for  work- 
ing capital  for  providing  inventory  of  raw 
materials,  or  by  the  conviction  that  many 
less  gifted  blind  workers  can  be  trained  more 
easily  to  perform  assembly-line  work,  some 
industrial  workshops  have  developed  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  "contract"  work,  reducing 
their  production  of  manufactured  goods  ac- 
cordingly. We  shall  not  attempt  a  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
"contraa"  work,  hoping  that  at  a  future 
A.A.W.B.  meeting  this  may  have  the  fullest 
possible  discussion. 

IV.  The  Relationship  of  a  Self-5"us- 
taining  Workshop  to  the  Whole 
Service  Agency 

To  illustrate  the  function  of  a  self-sustain- 
ing workshop,  as  conducted  by  The  Light- 
house, we  note  briefly  that  the  Training  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Direa  Services 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where,  in  1956,  117  men  and  women  were 
given  prevocational  training,  is  physically 
separated  from  the  Lighthouse  Industries 
(Workshop  for  the  Blind)  which  is  decen- 
tralized, and  in  all  but  the  broadest  policies 
and  financial  backing,  operating  independently 
of  the  mother  agency.  The  Training  Division 
is  one  of  29  services  of  our  agency.  There 
is,  however,  an  ever-present  bond  with  our 
Industries,  and  close  coordination  through  our 
liaison  training  and  placement  workers  so  that 
the  blind  may  be  given  the  ultimate  in  serv- 
ices. The  Training  Division  is  utilized  for 
special  training  in  projects  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Lighthouse  Industries;  the  Industries 
are  used  in  some  instances  for  interim  period 
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employment  when  outside  placement  is  con- 
templated, or  as  a  permanent  placement  ob- 
jective, depending  upon  the  individual  needs. 
We  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  and  are 
flexible  in  our  procedures  and  policies.  "We 
desire  only  the  best  placement  for  the  blind 
person,  and  oftentimes  the  best  placement  is 
in  our  shop. 

V.    The  Shop — Considered  as  a  Perma- 
nent Employment  Objective 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  advantages 
to  any  blind  person  employed  in  the  Light- 
house Industries.  He  is  assured  of  a  steady 
job,  vacations  with  sick  leave,  a  good  chance 
of  advancement;  he  is  not  pitied  or  treated 
as  an  "outsider";  has  desirable  working  condi- 
tions, fringe  benefits  including  insurance,  hos- 
pitalization, pension;  a  relaxed  feeling  and 
ease  that  he  is  understood;  he  expends  less 
nervous  energy  to  "keep  up";  he  has  a  feeling 
of  security  for  the  future;  the  management  is 
personally  interested  and  concerned  about  him 
and  his  job,  and  certain  concessions  are  made 
in  his  behalf  (yes,  this  is  done  and  admitted); 
he  has  the  comforting  and  sustaining  mental 
attitude  that  his  fellow-workers  are  similarly 
handicapped,  and  the  good  fellowship  of  be- 
ing with  those  having  similar  interests,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  working  at  the  Lighthouse 
Inudstries  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 
The  disadvantages  as  others  may  see  them 
might  be  a  feeling  of  an  "end";  the  natural 
jealousies  and  pettiness  sometimes  more 
accentuated  in  a  shop;  fewer  sighted  people 
encountered  in  one's  daily  working  hours; 
perhaps  the  feeling  of  not  being  a  part  of 
the  "normal  world" — this  might  especially  af- 
fect one  with  partial  vision;  that  he  is  differ- 
ent,"—  (however,  in  a  good  industrial  work- 
shop, after  a  time  excellent  adjustments  have 
been  made  and  these  attitudes  forgotten). 
Now  let  us  compare  these  differences  with 
employment  in  a  "sighted"  factory.  Nowadays 
there  are  the  usual  advantages  of  health  and 
insurance  benefits  in  many  places,  and  the 
blind  man  is  eligible  for  all  as  a  fellow- 
worker.  Some  blind  people  need  to  feel  the 
satisfaction  that  they  work  alongside  sighted 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  never 
feel  quite  secure  in  times  of  business  depres- 
sion or  faaory  reorganization  because  of  lay- 


off and  seasonal  work;  and  management  is  not 
necessarily  dedicated  to  his  employment.  Also, 
unless  he  is  exceptionally  capable  and  aggres- 
sive, he  has  problems  of  competing,  of  meet- 
ing minimum  production  quotas  established  on 
basis  of  vision,  and  he  may  feel  he  is  being 
tolerated  just  because  he  is  handicapped.  Also, 
his  chances  of  promotion  and  advancement 
are  negligible  and  in  some  instances  non- 
existent. 

VI.    Additional  Advantages  of  a 
Production  Shop 

Why  do  some  of  our  fellow-workers  em- 
phasize the  desirability  of  placement  "on  the 
outside"  and  speak  with  less  respect  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  workshop  which  strives  to 
operate  on  a  business  basis?  By  contrast,  our 
blind  employees  can  and  do  take  a  just  pride 
in  their  accomplishments.  We  asked  some 
of  our  blind  workers  how  they  felt  abuot  their 
employment  in  the  Lighthouse  Industries 
where  the  manufacture  of  a  "Quality  Line" 
is  involved  and  the  products  have  acquired 
a  high  reputation.  Their  answer  was  that 
they  thought  their  work  was  "important." 
Isn't  doing  something  important  the  crux  of 
the  whole  rehabilitation  motive?  (For  the 
year  1956,  the  average  weekly  wage  was 
$53.26  plus  $8.93  in  fringe  benefits  for  men, 
and  $4432  plus  $7.43  in  fringe  benefits  for 
women,  with  no  certificate  of  exemption  re- 
quired since  we  meet  the  $1.00  minimum 
wage.)  We  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
psychological  effect  upon  its  blind  employees 
when  the  workshop  attains  financial  inde- 
pendence. Is  this  not  a  great  and  real  morale 
booster?  They  know  that  their  produas  are 
good  enough  and  represent  enough  value  to 
pay  their  own  way.  Here  we  have  incentive 
to  work,  the  gratification  of  a  job  done  com- 
petently and  all  that  entails,  rather  than  the 
atmosphere  of  a  highly  subsidized  shop  with 
its  implication  of  sub-standard  workers  sup- 
ported on  a  charity  basis. 

Since  employment  in  this  type  workshop 
is  "terminal"  for  most  blind  workers,  even 
in  those  agencies  most  strongly  recommend- 
ing "moving  out  into  industry,"  the  employ- 
ment offered  should  be  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible caliber.  The  more  severely  handicapped 
who   fall   into   this    category   are   in   need   of 
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rehabilitation  even  more  than  those  who  are 
ready  and  suitable  for  outside  placement.  We 
'  strongly  feel  that  the  quality  of  a  shop  should 
not  be  sacrificed  for  the  few  especially  quali- 
fied workers  who  want  outside  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  capable  workers  who  choose 
to  remain  in  the  production  shop,  do  so  of 
their  own  free  will,  because  they  feel  "im- 
portant" and  necessary  in  their  jobs.  And 
necessary  they  are  because,  through  their  efforts 
and  better  skills,  we  are  enabled  to  provide 
other  good  jobs  and  opportunities  to  those 
who  need  them.  Surely,  aren't  capable  blind 
persons  who  are  doing  important  work  in  a 
shop  equally  as  essential  to  the  agency  pro- 
gram as  blind  persons  on  the  staff  in  ad- 
ministrative capacities? 

VII.    Lighthouse  Industries  Policies 

We  raise  the  question,  which  applies  to 
any  kind  of  shop:  What  about  production 
schedules  which  must  be  met  regardless  of 
whether  a  product  or  assembly  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  how  can  customers  be  retained  if 
orders  are  not  filled  on  time?  Here  again, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  majority  of 
blind  persons  in  workshops  who  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  shop.  We  believe  it  is  a 
greater  wrong  to  deprive  the  least  fortunate  of 
such  opportunities  than  to  retain  a  more 
capable  person  in  the  workshop.  Frequently, 
the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  more 
capable  blind  should  be  moved  out  in  order 
to  make  room  for  others.  In  our  case,  the 
employment  of  capable  blind  persons  has 
enabled  us  to  provide  more  jobs  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  One 
job  requiring  skill  carries  with  it  other  jobs 
requiring  little  or  no  skills.  Without  the 
first,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  have  the 
others.  Thus,  when  the  shop  prospers  and 
the  operation  needs  little  or  no  subsidy,  funds 
contributed  to  the  agency  may  be  applied  to 
those  other  social  services  which  must  be 
financed.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Lighthouse 
has  always  maintained  a  broad  point  of  view 
in  the  matter  of  employment.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  we  have  close  contact  with  al- 
most 1,000  blind  people  in  all  types  of  out- 
side endeavors,  including  clerical  workers, 
newsstand  operators,  faaory  workers  and  those 


engaged  in  business  enterprises,  as  well  as 
those   professionally   employed. 

Above  all  else,  we  believe  that  blind  per- 
sons, as  sighted,  have  an  equal  right,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  choose  their  own  manner  of 
working  and  living.  Under  our  liberal  place- 
ment policy,  a  shop  employee  is  given  a  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  try  an  outside 
job,  should  this  be  desired,  and  is  encouraged 
to  do  so  with  no  strings  attached  and  no 
bridges  burned.  We  recognize  that  some- 
times this  provides  an  opportunity  for  both 
employee  and  employer  to  evaluate  each 
other.  If  the  placement  is  not  successful,  the 
worker  may  return  to  his  former  job  with  no 
loss   in   seniority. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  a  few 
pertinent  quotations  from  "My  Blessing  and 
Not  My  Doom"  by  John  Luther: 

"We  need  work  desperately.  We  need 
it  to  absorb  our  mental  and  physical 
energies.  If  these  energies  are  not  ex- 
pended in  construaive  fashion,  they  turn 
inward,  and  poison  our  minds  and  bodies 
with  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  We 
need  work  to  give  us  a  feeling  of  being 
needed,  wanted,  and  useful.  We  also 
need  it  to  give  balance  to  our  lives; 
without  work,  rest  and  relaxation  have 
no  meaning." 

Would  not  these  remarks  apply  even  to  a 
greater  extent  to  the  blind?  It  is  our  solemn 
duty  to  provide  job  opportunities  to  ALL  the 
blind  persons  we  can — the  more  capable  as 
well  as  the  less  capable.  We  reject  emphat- 
ically the  contention  that  it  is  wrong  for  a 
workshop  to  strive  for  financial  independence. 
The  success  we  have  achieved  has  been  pos- 
sible only  because  we  believed  that  it  could 
be  done.  Efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  by 
admitting  its  unattainability.  As  in  every- 
thing else,  the  approach  must  be  positive, 
never  negative.  By  reducing  the  handicap 
of  blindness  through  efficiency  and  modern 
equipment,  with  modern  merchandising  and 
an  adequate  sales  program,  products  of  qual- 
ity can  be  made  and  sold  without  seeking 
any  special  favors.  It  is  quite  feasible  to 
select  products  varied  enough  in  their  manu- 
facturing processes  to  provide  jobs  falling 
within  the  scope  of  work  limitations  peculiar 
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to  the  blind.  And  the  development  of  spe- 
cial equipment  for  their  use  certainly  falls 
within  the  category  of  work  simplification 
and  increases  the  productivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker,  which  is  similar  to  the  efforts 
of  modern  industry  in  all  types  of  plants. 
Henry  Viscardi,  the  dynamic  head  of  Abilities, 
Inc.,  surely  would  encourage  an  employee  to 
change  his  job  for  a  better  opportunity  else- 
where, but  meantime  he  will  provide  the  best 
possible  earning  opportunity  within  his  own 
shop.  We,  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
160  blind  employees,  have  this  same  feeling. 

VIII.    Conclusion 

Let  us  define  rehabilitation.  Is  it  not  the 
result  of  the  various  stages  of  adjustment 
which  finally  enable  the  individual  to  live 
in  dignity  and  ordinary  contentment,  to  earn 
a  livelihood  and  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence for  which  we  all  strive?  What 
matters  if  this  can  better  be  accomplished  in 
a  workshop  for  the  blind  than  elsewhere? 
Who  is  better  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  this  subject  than  blind  persons  aaually 
employed?  Haven't  we  had  enough  of  "We 
know  what  is  best  for  you?"  What  about  the 
demonstration  we  give  of  the  ability  of  blind 
persons?  We  think  it  is  stimulating  and 
gratifying  to  the  general  public,  our  contribu- 


tors, to  find  blind  people  advantageously  en- 
gaged in  a  well-operated  industrial  plant,  many 
with  work  tenures  of  twenty  or  more  years. 
How  better  can  we  prove  what  the  blind  can 
do  than  by  demonstrating  their  ability  in  a 
self-supporting  shop,  where  the  individual 
competes  with  others  on  his  own  level  and 
there  is  more  reason  that  he  strives  to  become 
a  capable  worker.  By  providing  decent  jobs 
in  our  shops,  we  give  the  blind  a  basis  for 
better  evaluation  of  work  opportunities  offered; 
any  outside  job,  no  matter  how  menial,  should 
not  be  the  only  choice.  To  the  Lighthouse 
as  a  whole,  our  Industries  has  served  invalu- 
ably in  providing  to  a  great  many  blind  men 
and  women  a  splendid  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. Here  we  have  had  an  outlet — 
continuous  for  half  a  century — without  which 
we  would  have  been,  indeed,  sorely  tried  to 
find  suitable  work  opportunities  for  deserving 
blind  men  and  women.  We  are  certain  that 
all  we  have  said  is  not  the  final  word  on  this 
vital  subject,  affecting  the  lives  of  many  sight- 
less people.  Surely,  however,  by  open  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind  by  the  most  experienced 
in  this  field,  there  will  be  better  planning  and 
accomplishments.  None  of  us  is  100  per  cent 
right  or  all-wise.  What  we  all  seek  is  the 
ultimate  best  kind  of  future  for  blind  people, 
whether  in  our  shops  or  elsewhere. 


NEW  HORIZONS— THE  MEANINGS  OF  WORK 

Ralph  R.  Ireland,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Traditional  Views  of  Work 
For  Blind  People 

The  present  thinking  about  work  for  blind 
people,  at  least  as  reflected  in  the  current  litera- 
ture, would  seem  to  revolve  around  five  major 
themes.  First,  we  see  a  tremendous  emphasis 
put  upon  the  integration  of  blind  people  in 
"regular"  employment.  Second,  there  has 
been  a  very  large  movement,  sparked  primarily 
by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  toward  placing 
blind  people  in  selective  occupations,  such  as 
vending  stands.  Third,  we  see  the  views  and 
programs  of  sheltered  workshops  as  an  avenue 


of  employment  for  blind  people.  There  is  a 
wide  spectrum  of  opinion  as  to  whether  these 
shops  should  provide  terminal  employment,  or 
training,  or  should  be  used  as  a  therapeutic 
device.  Fourth,  and  related  to  the  field  of 
sheltered  employment,  is  the  problem  as  to 
whether  sheltered  workshops  should  be  "prod- 
uct" shops — that  is,  whether  they  should  pro- 
duce the  traditional  merchandise  for  sale  under 
a  "blind-made"  label — or  whether  they  should 
be  sub-contract  shops  only  doing  work  of  a 
manufacturing,  packaging  or  assembly  nature 
for  other  industries.     This  problem  is  being 
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looked   at   squarely    by   most   agencies    having 

sheltered  workshops  and,  depending  upon  the 

local    economic    and    manufacturing    circum- 

j  stances,   some   shops   have   decided   to   become 

'  product  shops,  others  to  restrict  their  work  to 

I  that  of  a  sub-contract  nature,  while  still  others 

!  have  effected  some  sort  of  combination  of  the 

i  two   approaches.      Fifth,    we    see    the    concern 

■  about   the  problem   of  employment   for   those 

blind  people  who  are  homebound. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

'      Regardless    of    the    inadequacies,    imperfec- 
tions, mistakes  and  often  differences  in  points 
of   view   and   philosophies,    all    of   the   views 
i|  cited  above  concerning  work  for  blind  people 
j  have  as  a  unifying  base  the  concept  of  voca- 
ii  tional     rehabilitation.       However,     when     we 
p  think    of   vocational   rehabilitation    of   people, 
whether   they   be   blind   or   sighted,   we   must 
consider  not  only  ivhat  work  will  do  for  the 
individual,    but    also    how    work    is    regarded 
by   the   individual.      This   applies    with   equal 
force  to  any  type  of  work  situation. 

The  traditional  focus  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation has  been  on  locating  jobs  that  match 
the  abilities  of  the  people  to  be  rehabilitated. 
This  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  No  worker 
can  be  truly  happy  unless  his  work  also  has 
meaning  for  him.  Job  satisfaction  is  equally 
as  important  as  job  placement  in  a  vocational 
rehabilitation   program. 

We  must  never  forget  that  an  individual's 
capacity  for  work  and  his  particular  skills, 
whether  innate  or  acquired,  are  not  neces- 
sarily equatible  with  his  vocational  level  of 
aspiration.  For  example,  a  blind  man  who 
aspires  to  have  some  sort  of  clerical  or  ad- 
ministrative job  and  whose  view  of  himself 
is  that  of  a  clerk  or  administrator,  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  successfully  rehabilitated 
when  he  has  been  trained  to  be  a  punch- 
press  operator,  merely  because  it  may  be  easy 
to  get  good  paying  jobs  for  blind  punch-press 
operators. 

Selective  job-placement  must  do  more  than 
match  the  demands  of  the  work  situation  with 
the  capacities  of  the  handicapped  person.  An 
attempt  must  also  be  made  to  match  the  in- 
terests, levels  of  aspiration,  and  the  meanings 
which  work  has  for  the  individual  to  the 
particular   job   being   considered.      When   this 


is  done,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  have 
"successful  employment"  from  both  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  point  of  view. 

The  Meanings  of  Work 

It  has  only  been  in  the  past  decade  that 
social  scientists  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  meanings  of  work.  Although  much  re- 
search has  been  done  and  a  considerable  body 
of  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  this  area 
of  research  is  still  in  an  embryonic  stage.  To 
date,  studies  have  been  made  of  workers  in 
selected  occupations  in  the  professional,  sales, 
skilled  and  unskilled  groups. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  appear  that 
work  has  eight  primary  meanings  to  workers. 

1.  Self-respea 

2.  The  respect  of  others 

3.  To  be  with  and  to  work  with  people 
(association) 

4.  Only  earning  a  living  (economic) 

5.  Creativity 

6.  Service  to  others 

7.  Source  of  new  experience 

8.  Routine 

These  meanings  appear  to  some  extent 
among  workers  in  all  occupational  levels.  Age 
and  marital  status  appear  to  have  some  slight 
effea  on  the  meanings  attached  to  work  by 
individuals  within  a  given  occupational  level. 
There  are  many  indications  that  meanings  of 
work  vary  markedly  for  individuals  in  differ- 
ent occupational  and  socio-economic  levels. 
For  example:  Physicians  stress  the  service 
motif.  Skilled  tradesmen  stress  self-respect 
and  creativity.  Unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  at  the  lower  skill  and  socio-economic 
levels  regard  their  work  more  frequently  as 
merely  a  way  by  which  they  can  earn  a  living. 

Not  enough  attention  has  yet  been  paid  by 
persons  interested  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  the  basic  personality  structure  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  many  agencies  are  in- 
creasingly availing  themselves  of  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services.  However,  rarely 
do  we  find  instances  where  the  psychological 
or  psychiatric  findings,  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  clinical  situation,  applied  to  the 
work  situation.  Our  major  concern  should 
be  to  develop  work  situations  during  training 
and  also  in  employment,  which  are  meaning- 
ful to  the  individual.     In  the  past  there  has 
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been  a  justifiable  concern  over  the  develop- 
ment of  skills.  However,  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  can  be  over-emphasized,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  not  related  to  the  basic 
personality  struaure  of  the  individual. 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  whether  carried  on 
in  a  sheltered  workshop  or  elsewhere,  requires 
a  multi-disciplinary  approach  which  includes 
not  only  social  casework,  medicine,  counselling 
and  industrial  engineering,  but  also  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology.  Fine  facilities,  a  pleasant 
physical  plant,  and  a  devoted  staff  are  not  the 
final  answer,  unless  we  combine  with  them 
a  fresh,  creative,  individual-centered  point  of 
view. 

The  Role  of  the  Agency 

Many  agencies  may  be  justifiably  proud  of 
their  splendid  efforts  to  develop  adjustment 
or  rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
or  both.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  these  efforts 
have  had  to  deal  with,  not  only  the  apathy, 
indifference  and  stereotyped  notions  about 
blind  people  among  the  general  public,  but 
also  similar  attitudes  existing  among  some  of 
their  professional  associates.  This  climate 
has  done  much  to  mould  the  present  direc- 
tions and  thinking  about  vocational  rehabili- 
tation for  blind  people. 

The  struggle  for  the  acceptance  of  blind 
people  as  efficient  professional  and  industrial 
workers  is  gradually  being  won.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  a  long,  slow  process,  and  we  shall  yet 
suffer  many  setbacks  and  disappointments  be- 
fore our  goal  is  achieved.  At  present  we  can 
take  heart  that  we  are  firmly  on  the  right 
road. 

Because  of  the  gains  that  have  been 
achieved,  it  may  be  well  for  those  of  us  who 
work  in  agencies  serving  blind  people  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  our  aims.  Our  raw  prod- 
uct is  all  too  often  the  poorly  adjusted  blind 
person.  Our  aim  is  to  rehabilitate  this  person 
so  that  he  can  function  effectively  in  Society. 
In  our  day-to-day  practices  there  is  a  grave 
danger  that  we  may  become  so  involved  in 
assisting  a  client  to  adjust  to  blindness,  and 
in  teaching  the  techniques  to  minimize  this 
handicap,  that  we  tend  to  forget  that  our 
client  is  a  person  who,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  of  blindness,  is  also  beset  with 
the  same  sorts  of  problems  that  plague  sighted 
people. 


Our  present-day  American  Society  may  be 
characterized,  economically  at  least,  as  a  free 
enterprise  system  with  the  emphasis  on  com- 
petition; hence,  one  of  the  major  concerns 
of  the  average  adult  male  in  his  work.  In 
most  instances  this  concern  for  his  occupa- 
tional future  is  of  even  more  importance  to 
the  blind  person  who  has  the  dual  handicap 
of  his  blindness  and  the  stereotyped  public 
attitudes   about  blindness. 

It  is  the  unusual  person  who  can  success- 
fully cope  with  this  dual  challenge  unaided. 
All  too  often,  a  blind  person  will  enter  one 
of  the  traditional  "blind"  occupations  as  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Failing  this,  he  will 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  or 
training  for  a  job  solely  on  the  basis  of  his 
aptitudes  or  skills,  without  proper  considera- 
tion being  given  to  his  attitudes  and  personal 
desires. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  agency  has  its 
greatest  responsibility  to  those  seeking  its 
assistance.  The  agency  which  is  motivated 
to  serve  blind  people  and  not  merely  to  "help 
the  blind"  has  an  invaluable  role  to  play. 
The  blind  person's  disability  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  color  the  professional  appraisal  of 
him  as  a  total  person.  The  "outer"  man  can 
only  be  adequately  served  to  the  degree  to 
which  we  understand  the  "inner"  man.  Hopes, 
aspirations,  attitudes  and  symbols,  regardjess 
of  how  unrealistic  they  may  appear  to  the 
outsider,  are  equally  as  important  as  apti- 
tudes, skills,  training  and  education  when 
evaluating  an  individual. 

In  terms  of  occupational  goals,  we  may 
say  that  what  work  means  to  an  individual 
is  co-equal  with  his  aptitudes,  skills,  etc.  Un- 
less a  person's  work  situation  is  meaningful 
to  him,  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  truly  happy 
or  rehabilitated.  The  agency  can  help  the 
person  by  learning  how  he  regards  work,  by 
helping  him  to  modify,  accept,  or  discard  the 
meanings  work  has  for  him  through  its  ad- 
justment and  training  programs,  and  by  as- 
sisting in  his  placement  in  employment  on 
the   basis   of  its   findings. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  "  traditional"  occu- 
pations or  sheltered  workshop  employment 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  goal  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  terms  of  his  personal  satisfaaion 
and  achievement.  For  this  reason  it  is  point- 
less   at    this    time   to    discuss    in    general   the 
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relative  merits  and  demerits  of  these  paths 
of  employment.  Their  merit  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  considering  the  particular  blind 
person.  However,  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  unwittingly  adopting  the  lazy  solu- 
tion to  employment  for  blind  people.  For 
example,  if,  after  careful  evaluation,  it  is 
found  that  the  predominant  meaning  that 
work  has  for  a  particular  blind  person  is 
creativity,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  we  have  served  that  person  by 


having  him  "create"  brooms  or  rugs  merely 
because  we  can  get  him  a  job  with  relative 
ease  in  such  occupations.  Either  broom  or 
rug-making  might  prove  to  be  a  creatively 
meaningful  work  situation  if  the  complete 
story  of  the  product  and  its  uses  were  to  be 
explained  to  the  worker.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
agency  to  assist  the  total  individual,  and  not 
to  concentrate  on,  or  to  emphasize,  his  blind- 
ness. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FAMILY  ATTITUDES  IN 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

*  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Richmond,  Virginia 


Society  as  we  understand  it  today  evolved 
from  and  is  dependent  upon  the  family.  If 
we  accept  this  premise,  then  almost  anything 
we  do  affects  or  is  affected  by  family  attitudes. 
This  basic  fact  becomes  very  important  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  a  good  many  of 
our  rehabilitation  failures,  the  family  influence 
is  all  too  apparent.  I  would  like  to  add,  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  coin,  even  the  most 
superfiical  examination  of  any  counselor's 
caseload  would  suffice  to  indicate  the  impetus 
and  support  that  good  family  attitudes  have 
contributed  in  the  majority  of  successful  re- 
habilitations. Nevertheless,  in  any  critical 
analysis,  it  is  the  failures  that  present  the  un- 
solved problems,  and  I  would  like  to  concern 
myself  with  this  negative  aspect  for  the  next 
few  minutes. 

"Whenever  we  think  of  the  detrimental 
effects  of  family  attitudes  on  client  progress, 
many  frustrating  experiences  come  to  every 
counselor's  mind.  The  two  following  ex- 
amples illustrate  situations  which  are  quite 
common  and,  although  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different,  they  are  similar  in  that 
assistance  can  still  be  given  to  remedy  the 
problem. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a  young  girl  re- 
cently graduated  from  a  school  for  the  blind. 
The  girl  had  a  good  scholastic  record,  I.Q.  of 
114  on  the  Wechsler-Bellevue  Verbal  Scale, 
light  perception  only.  Although  the  girl  did 
get  around  very  well  on  campus,  when  the 
counselor  called  at  her  home  he  found  that 
she  was  not  able  to  do  so  in  her  own  com- 
munity. When  this  was  discussed,  she  stated 
that  she  did  not  want  to  walk  about  with  a 
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cane  or  a  dog  guide  because  she  felt  that 
would  accentuate  her  blindness  to  friends  andi 
neighbors.  The  client  wanted  to  be  a  dicta- 
phone typist  and  was  apparently  well-qualified ' 
for  this  work.  She  lived,  however,  in  a  rural 
community  where  opportunities  for  office  work , 
were  non-existent.  The  counselor,  recogniz- 
ing the  obvious  advantage  of  and  necessity  for 
independent  travel,  if  the  girl  was  to  live  and 
work  in  a  strange  city  where  there  would  be 
opportunities  for  employment,  suggested  a 
short  adjustment  course  in  a  city  where  he 
knew  employment  would  be  available  for  the 
girl.  The  client  rejected  the  suggestion  and 
any  service  which  would  entail  using  any 
travel  aids;  she  reiterated  that  these  would 
make  her  appear  abnormal.  She  told  the 
counselor  that  she  would  find  her  own  job, 
and  this  conclusion  was  heartily  concurred  in 
by  the  family. 

The  girl  was  unable  to  find  work  at  home, 
and,  a  few  months  later,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  family,  she  moved  to  her  sister's  home  in 
a  city  in  another  state.  Here  the  client  ob- 
tained employment  in  a  company  where  other 
blind  persons  had  been  successfully  placed  by 
the  local  rehabilitation  agency.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  job  presented  no  difficulty  for 
the  girl,  but  in  the  first  two  months  of  em- 
ployment she  had  three  close  brushes  with 
moving  automobiles.  This  problem  was  final- 
ly brought  to  the  attention  of  management. 
She  refused  any  suggestion  of  the  use  of  a 
cane.  A  week  later  she  was  knocked  down 
by  a  car,  luckily  suffering  only  slight  injuries. 
The  driver,  unfortunately,  suffered  a  heart 
attack  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  The  inci- 
dent was  given  much  publicity  and  culminated 
in   the   recommendation   that  the   city   council 
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pass  an  ordinance  requiring  that  every  blind 
person  carry  a  cane  which  clearly  identifies 
him  to  the  motorist. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  blinded  veteran 
for  whom  adjustment  was  very  difficult.  After 
several  years  of  idleness,  the  client  asked  to 
be  aided  in  setting  up  a  vending  stand.  The 
original  site  chosen  by  him  was  not  lucrative 
enough  to  afford  a  livelihood.  The  counselor 
made  contact  with  a  large  local  paper  plant, 
the  only  industry  in  the  area,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  placing  a  snack  bar  in  the 
plant.  Management  was  agreeable,  and  plans 
were  formulated  to  obtain  the  necessary  train- 
ing for  the  client.  The  training  meant  leav- 
ing home  and  spending  several  months  in  an- 
other part  of  the  state.  Both  the  client  and 
his  wife  recognized  the  need  for  training,  and 
the  wife  especially  was  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  her  husband  having  something  to  do 
which  interested  him  and  would  take  him  out 
of  the  home  during  the  day.  Apparently  the 
long  period  of  idleness  was  having  its  effect 
on  both  of  them.  The  man  was  very  capable 
and  applied  himself  diligently.  Unfortunately 
for  everyone  concerned  the  plant,  which  had 
been  expecting  expansion,  found  instead  that 
it  was  faced  with  a  change  of  production  plans 
from  the  parent  company.  Additional  con- 
struction which  was  already  under  way  had 
to  be  cancelled,  and  the  working  force  ulti- 
mately was  reduced  40  per  cent.  The  client 
was  appraised  of  the  change,  and  the  very 
limited  opportunities  in  his  home  community 
were  carefully  pointed  out.  He  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  problem  and  asked  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a  vending  stand  in  another  area 
of  the  state.  When  an  opening  became  avail- 
able he  was  unable  to  accept  it  because  his 
wife  refused  to  move  from  the  small  town 
where  they  were  residing.  She  preferred  that 
he  wait  for  an  opening  close  by,  even  though 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  an  opportunity 
might   never  come. 

I  have  deliberately  chosen  not  to  introduce 
cases  which  involved  complex  physical  and 
emotional  facets.  Many  other  more  graphic 
examples  come  to  mind,  but  they  are  much 
too  involved  to  discuss  in  the  short  period  of 
time  alloted.  In  analyzing  the  data  for  these 
two  case  summaries,  several  causal  factors  are 
suggested.  In  the  first  case  the  problem 
might  have  been   eliminated   if  the  counselor 


had  worked  with  the  parents  before  the  girl 
returned  from  school.  Perhaps  the  school, 
itself,  if  it  had  recognized  the  problem  early, 
could  have  done  much  to  overcome  it.  The 
attitude  of  shame  regarding  certain  symbols 
of  blindness  is  well  known;  it  has  also  been 
well  established  that  reactions  of  family  friends 
and  neighbors  can  have  profound  influence  on 
such  an  attitude.  The  problem  here  is  not 
failure  to  recognize  a  difficulty,  but  inability 
to  cope  with  it  adequately.  The  second  case 
is  a  recital  of  a  situation  that  is  repeated 
many  times  under  different  circumstances  and 
with  a  variety  of  family  members  involved, 
but  with  the  same  static  results.  Any  one 
here  today  with  a  basic  course  or  two  in  psy- 
chology and  an  understanding  of  social  case- 
work could  give  us  sevaral  possible  causes 
for  both  failures  and  a  number  of  methods 
for  successfully  treating  the  problems. 

Obviously  the  V.R.  counselors  are  aware  of 
and  much  concerned  with  the  importance  of 
family  attitudes  in  the  achievement  of  reha- 
bilitation goals,  but  there  are  two  major  ob- 
stacles for  the  counselor  in  coping  with  ad- 
verse family  attitudes: 

1.  No  one  can  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
Family  counselling  is  a  specialty  that  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  average  V.R.  counselor's 
body   of  skills. 

2.  Another  obstacle  is  lack  of  time.  Family 
casework  is  a  separate  discipline  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  piecemeal  by  a  worker  whose 
training  and  responsibilities  are  in  another 
field. 

We  have  talked  about  teamwork  over  the 
past  few  years  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
of  us  are  tired  of  hearing  the  word.  This 
would  seem  like  the  ideal  time  to  launch 
into  another  tirade,  but  teamwork  doesn't 
supply  the  whole  answer.  Where  you  have 
excellent  family  casework  agencies  nearby  and 
you  are  operating  in  an  urban  setting,  de- 
velopment of  community  resources  may  be 
the  solution,  but  many  of  us  operate  over 
a  state-wide  area.  Family  services  are  not 
uniform  everywhere  in  the  state  and  com- 
pletely lacking  in  some  rural  sections.  For 
some  agencies  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  use 
of  the  home  teaching  staflF,  but,  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  caseloads  that  most  of  these 
workers  carry,  this  solution  would  appear 
unrealistic.      Busy  home  teachers   would  have 
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just  as  little  time  for  family  casework  as  the 
V.R.  counselor.  Social  workers  attached  to 
adjustment  centers  can  do  a  wonderful  job 
with  those  who  reach  the  center,  but  many 
clients  who  are  candidates  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation never  reach  the  center. 

The  only  practical  approach  that  appears 
to  me,  after  reviewing  several  solutions  to 
the  problem,  is  to  employ  a  specialist  on  the 
V.R.  staff  who  concentrates  exclusively  on 
this  phase  of  the  work.  Adding  specialists 
is  easy  if  money  is  plentifiul,  but  complete 
agency  coverage  here  could  be  very  costly.  The 
only  way  it  would  be  feasible  to  initiate  a 
service  of  this  kind  for  most  of  us  is  to  have 
the  additional  staff  make  full  use  of  existing 
facilities  acting  as  consultants  to  local  per- 
sonnel, and  only  handling  cases  direct  where 
no  help  is  available.     I  do  not  have  any  fig- 


ures on  the  percentage  of  rehabilitation  fail- 
ures which  stem  from  poor  family  attitudes, 
but  a  cursory  review  of  your  unsuccessfully 
closed  cases  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude   of  the  problem. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  attending  this 
convention  have  experimented  extensively  with 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  your  findings  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
rest  of  us.  For  the  majority,  however,  the 
problem  is  a  knotty  one  not  yet  successfully 
tackled.  As  a  result  of  P.L.  565  money  has 
been  made  available  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  It  might  be  well  to  explore 
this  avenue  of  support  for  research  on  family 
attitudes,  what  can  be  done  to  develop  them 
as  an  asset  to  rehabilitation,  and  what  we 
need  to  cope  successfully  with  adverse  family 
pressures. 


PERSONAL  MOTIVATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusens 


"Personal  Motivation  in  Vocational  Reha- 
habilitation"  is  a  topic  far  too  broad  for  any 
twenty-minute  paper.  Necessarily,  the  topic 
will  be  greatly  de-limited  today. 

"Personal  Motivation  in  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation" could  take  in  the  motivation  which 
draws  workers  to  the  field.  This  could  be  an 
extremely  interesting  study  and  one  well  cal- 
culated to  arouse  controversy.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject I  will  not  speak  on  today;  but  I  can  at 
least  point  out  that  the  recent  study  on  re- 
habilitation centers  done  by  the  Seventh  Com- 
pany suggests  that,  if  anybody  came  into  this 
field  from  a  motivation  of  financial  gain,  he 
apparently  picked  the  wrong  horse. 

I  restrict  myself  then  to  the  motivation  of 
the  "rehabilitand,"  the  person  to  be  rehabili- 
tated— to  most  of  us,  the  "trainee"  or  "poten- 
tial trainee." 


In  further  restricting  my  topic,  I  would 
jump  to  the  second  part  of  the  title,  to  the 
phrase  "Vocational  Rehabilitation."  Here  it 
seems  to  me  we  need  not  only  restriction,  but 
definition.  Are  we  to  think  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  as  placement.?  Are  we  to  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  the  original  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation act.?  Or  are  we  to  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  later  amendments?  Must  we 
think  of  it  as  meaning  paid  employment? 
Or  self-employment?  Or  can  we  think  of  it 
in  a  broader  sense,  to  include  all  of  that  re- 
habilitation which  has  to  do  with  "Vocational" 
in  its  etymological  origin — the  discovery  of  a 
"calling,"  or  as  an  early  New  England  genera- 
tion would  say  "the  finding  of  one's  niche 
in  life?" 

I  am  already  prejudicing  the  argument.  I 
strongly  believe  that   in  the  past  generation, 
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and  even  today,  we  have  given  altogether  too 
great  emphasis  to  the  vocational  aspects  of 
rehabilitation.  Altogether  too  many  persons 
have  been  "placed"  in  remunerative  employ- 
ment without  being  rehabilitated. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  spell  this  out 
at  somewhat  greater  length.  Placement  is 
good;  and  for  the  person  who  needs  to  be 
placed,  rehabilitation  is  not  completed  until 
the  placement  takes  place.  For  such  people 
the  strictly  vocational  aspect  of  rehabilitation 
is  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion, however,  that  too  often  we  have  acted 
as  if  it  were  the  foundation. 

The  failure  to  distinguish  between  place- 
ment and  rehabilitation  has  caused  harm  in 
more  than  one  way.  It  has  meant  frustration 
and  pain  to  blind  persons  placed  on  jobs  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared;  and  often  has 
been  the  cause  of  placements  that  did  not 
last.  Perhaps  worse,  it  has  done  harm  to  our 
all-important  program  of  public  education — 
when  it  has  placed  ill-fitted,  sometimes  ill- 
tempered  and  often  euphoric  blind  persons  in 
positions  where  they  could  miseducate  the 
employer  and  their  fellow  employees.  In- 
creasingly, legislation  is  extending  the  mean- 
ing of  vocational  rehabilitation;  and  as  al- 
ways social  thought  is  in  advance  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  day  will  come  when  the  restricting 
adjective,  "vocational,"  will  be  dropped;  and 
we  will  find  ourselves  really  in  the  field  of 
total  rehabilitation. 

The  topic  then  becomes  "Personal  Motiva- 
tion in  Rehabilitation."  Now,  rehabilitation 
involves  complete  reorganization  —  a  restora- 
tion to  a  stage  that  existed  before  blindness 
made  rehabilitation  necessary.  It  involves  not 
only  (or  perhaps  not  even)  remunerative  em- 
ployment; but  it  does  involve  the  taking  again 
of  one's  life  into  one's  own  hands  and  mak- 
ing of  it  something  of  value — of  personal 
value  and  of  social  value — temporal  value  and 
eternal  value — of  value  to  one's  self,  one's 
neighbor   and   to   God. 

The  advent  of  blindness  normally  brings 
such  catastrophic  results  in  relation  to  one's 
whole  way  of  life  that  rehabilitation  to  it 
reaches  into  deep  areas  of  the  human  self 
and  vast  areas  of  human  relations. 

The  late  and  very  great  Dr.  Lou  Cholden 
made  clear  to  us  some  of  the  stages  through 
which    the    newly    blinded    person    passes,    so 


that  now  the  terms  "shock  stage,"  and  "grief" 
or  "mourning  stage,"  are  familiar  on  the  lips 
of  all  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons. 

The  question  now  resolves  itself  into  a 
consideration  of  that  personal  motivation 
which  brings  one  out  of  the  shock  stage  and 
into  the  stage  of  grief  or  mourning — ^and  the 
further  motivation  which  moves  one  from  the 
mourning  or  grief  into  the  activity  of  per- 
sonal   reorganization. 

What  motivation  brings  the  person  in 
trauma  out  of  the  impassivity  (almost  the 
insensibility)  of  the  stage  of  shock,  and  into 
the  period  of  mourning  or  grief?  When  the 
question  is  thus  posed,  almost  immediately 
we  know  that  it  is  a  question  that  has  no 
complete  answer  in  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge.  "Shock"  in  all  its  phases  is  in 
our  day  giving  a  new  focus  to  medical  studies. 
[The  monumental  work  of  Hans  Selye  on 
"Stress"  is  the  great  landmark  in  the  field.] 
From  the  standpoint  of  psychology  it  would 
take  volumes  to  discuss  what  motivation  from 
within  suffices  to  bring  the  individual  to 
grips  with  reality,  and  what  motivation  can 
be  brought  in  from  outside  to  reach  the 
wounded  personality. 

The  great  lesson  that  Dr.  Cholden  left  us 
in  this  area  was  the  lesson  that  we  must  not 
do  anything  which  will  assist  the  person  to 
escape  from  the  reality — that  the  natural  de- 
fenses will  be  strong  enough  without  the 
extra  effort  to  support  and  reinforce  them 
with   false  hope  and   dishonest  prognoses. 

What  we  come  to,  instead,  are  the  personal 
motivations  for  not  coming  out  of  the  shock 
stage,  for  not  facing  reality,  for  not  allowing 
one's  self  to  grieve  or  to  mourn.  Motivations 
here  are  in  great  measure  summarized  in  two 
words,  "fear"  and  "defense."  The  two  words 
go  very  much  together  because  the  fear  is  the 
fear  of  a  weak  Ego,  and  the  defense  is  a 
protection,  lest  that  ego  be  destroyed.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  least  intention  of  going  back 
into  a  detailing  of  all  that  causes  the  weakness, 
the  fear,  or  the  subsequent  defense — even  if 
I  were  capable  of  doing  it — for  the  task  would 
take  hours,  if  not  days. 

Often  enough  the  only  factor  capable  of 
"reaching  through"  is  the  empathy  of  another 
strong  personality  which  seeks  not  to  destroy, 
but   first  to   support   and   then   to   strengthen. 
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Dr.  Cholden  taught  us,  if  not  in  words,  then 
by  his  whole  method  of  operation,  by  his 
very  way  of  life,  that  we  must  never  shatter 
the  defenses  unless  already  we  have  built  a 
bridge,  and  unless  we  have  the  personal  and 
professional  qualifications  to  give  from  our- 
selves true  support,  and  to  find  in  the  other 
the  potential  strength.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
most  of  the  workers  in  the  field  of  work  with 
the  blind  seldom  have  contact  with  newly 
blind  persons  during  the  initial  shock  stage, 
meeting  the  client  ordinarily  only  when  he 
is  well  into  (or  well  through)  the  mourning 
stage. 

The  problem,  then,  concerns  the  motivation 
which  suffices  in  bringing  the  person  forward 
into  a  complete  facing  of  reality,  with  a  view- 
ing of  both  the  positive  and  negative  aspects; 
in  assisting  him  to  find  the  strength  which  is 
within  himself;  and  in  bringing  him  to  accept 
all  of  the  skill  training  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  face  his  new  life  as  a  blind 
person. 

Personal  Motivation  in  Total  Rehabilitation. 
At  last  we  are  at  the  problem  itself:  what  are 
the  motivations  which  are  strong  enough? 
Here  again  are  the  factors  of  self-image;  self- 
esteem;  personal  drive,  and  of  social  pressures; 
nor  are  these  separate  things,  but  interacting 
things.  Involved  with  them  (almost  aspects 
of  them)  are  cultural,  ethical  and  moral  out- 
looks. 

Motivation  for  Reorganization  in  any  form 
depends  very  greatly  on  the  acceptability  of 
"non-organization."  Dr.  MacFarland  spoke 
to  you  on  the  importance  of  family  attitudes; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  blocks  to  rehabilitation 
certainly  is  the  family  which  readily  accepts 
"non-rehabilitation."  But  more  important 
even  then  the  family  is  one's  own  attitude — 
the  acceptability  to  one's  self  of  being  totally 
dependent  and  unorganized.  "Acceptability" 
here  is  conditioned  by  all  the  factors  in  one's 
environment  and  one's  native  self  which  go 
to  make  up  what  he  is,  believes,  and  does. 

The  motivation  to  move  from  mourning  to 
rehabilitation  may  be  any  of  the  motivations 
which  move  mankind — virtuous  or  completely 
the  contrary.  They  may  be  motivations  of 
rightful  self-esteem  or  of  false  pride.  They 
may   be   of   human   love   or   the  thing   called 


human  respect.  They  may  be  of  rightful  de- 
sire to  reach  one's  place  in  the  world,  or  they 
may  be  of  overweaning  personal  ambition. 

They  may  be  negative  motives,  where  the 
pain  of  one's  present  position  is  such  that 
anything  seems  to  be  preferred.  (Often 
enough,  this  is  the  motive  that  finally  brings 
one  to  psychiatric  consultation — ^the  inability 
to  stomach  the  present  situation  longer,  where 
there  is  no  hope  of  alleviation.) 

Rehabilitation  personnel  will  know  the 
gamut  of  human  motivation,  and  will  seek 
to  bring  out  from  within  the  "rehabilitand" 
that  motivation  which  not  only  starts  him 
in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  which  will 
enable  and  assist  him  to  continue  it.  Often 
enough,  if  rehabilitation  is  total — if  it  reaches 
into  the  depth  of  personality — ^motivation  will 
change  in  the  process.  As  one  begins  to  find 
within  himself  strengths  whose  presence  he 
had  never  known,  as  he  faces  fear  and  finds 
it  often  only  an  empty  threat,  the  strengthened 
ego  finds  for  itself  new  and  better  motivation. 

Again  we  come  to  the  negative  aspea: 
strong  defenses  keep  a  person  from  facing 
reality.  The  fracturing  of  these  defenses  is 
indeed  a  place  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  the  great  need  for  profes- 
sional  knowledge   and   skill   is   manifest. 

In  general,  we  may  say  this  of  personal 
motivation  in  total  rehabilitation:  that  no 
matter  what  the  pressure  may  be  from  the 
environment — from  family,  from  neighbors, 
from  vocational  counselors — that  none  of  these 
external  pressures  holds  the  least  value  in 
rehabilitation  unless  they  trigger  something 
within  the  person  himself. 

Anything  other  than  inner-motivation  (de- 
pendent in  a  degree  on  one's  environment,  of 
course)  will  be  useless;  and  the  skills  that 
we  force  on  a  person  can  be  but  a  waste  of 
our  time  and  his — while  the  job  that  we  force 
him  into  becomes  not  only  a  frustration,  but 
a  source  of  public  miseducation.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  must  find  its  motivation  from 
within. 

Now  I  could  not  close  this  talk  today  with- 
out taking  up  one  other  of  the  aspects  of 
motivation.  It  is  a  belief  that  has  been  widely 
held  in  this  field  for  many  years;  a  belief  that 
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Still  perdures  despite  a  vast  amount  of  evi- 
dence against  it;  a  belief  that  has  its  roots 
in  the  19th  Century  and  has  failed,  at  least 
in  our  field,  to  recognize  the  sociological 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  this. 

I  refer  to  the  still-widely-held  belief  that 
it  is  wrong  to  give  decent  financial  compensa- 
tion to  blind  persons  because  it  will  destroy 
their   incentive  for  rehabilitation. 

I  would  answer  this  by  the  flat  generaliza- 
tion that  never  m  my  experience  have  I  knoivn 
a  blind  person  to  become  reorganized  because 
of  his  financial  insecurity. 

After  this  apodictical  statement,  I  perhaps 
should  admit  that  I  have  known  persons  to 
seek  a  job  because  they  needed  money:  I 
have  known  people  to  accept  employment 
because  only  thus  could  they  bring  any  money 
into  the  home;  and  I  have  even  known  people 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  abject  hopelessness 
from  want  of  financial  help,  that  they  have 
finally  been  induced  to  seek  psychiatric  assist- 
ance. But  with  those  admissions,  and  in  the 
light  of  them,  I  come  back  to  my  original  flat 
statement:  I  have  never  known  a  blind  person 
to  become  reorganized  because  of  financial  in- 
security. 

This  is  indeed  a  generalization,  but  not 
nearly  so  strong  (or  so  wrong!)  as  the  widely 
stated  one  that  "if  you  give  them  too  much 
money  they  won't  be  rehabilitated."  The 
latter  is  the  statement  of  an  underlying 
philosophy  which  ruled  the  field  of  work 
with  the  blind  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
days  of  the  great  depression.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  social  outlook  of  the  whole 
country.  Most  of  us  can  remember  the  warn- 
ings of  the  W.P.A.  days  about  the  millions 
of  people  who  would  "never  want  to  work 
again."  Some  of  those  people  may  have  been 
our  fathers  or  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts, 
brothers  and  sisters  —  or  perhaps  ourselves. 
They  got  the  W.P.A.  money;  they  got  the  dole 
money — and  today  they  are  substantial  citizens. 
This  was  enough  to  convince  most  of  the 
sociologists  of  the  country  of  the  error  of  the 
old  theory,  but  somehow  it  seems  not  to  have 
convinced  those  in  work  with  the  blind.  Here 
there  still  exists  a  segment  which  believes 
that  "if  you  give  them  too  much  money  they 
won't  be  rehabilitated." 


The  statement  as  it  is  made  is  a  general 
negative  major  premise.  It  needs  only  one 
exception  for  it  to  be  proved  false.  At  this 
time  we  have  not  one  exception,  but  hundreds 
of  exceptions   to  prove  the  contrary. 

At  hand  in  our  day,  and  ready  for  publi- 
cation is  the  great  survey  done  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  This  is  without  a  doubt  the 
greatest  statistical  study  ever  done  of  any 
group  of  blind  persons.  It  encompasses  prac- 
tically every  blinded  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  Conflict  (98  per  cent  of  the 
1,988  blinded  veterans  living  outside  veteran's 
hospitals).  The  men  in  this  survey  are  re- 
cipients of  a  very  generous  disability  com- 
pensation from  their  government.  This  is 
the  group  of  whom  so  many  said  "they're 
getting  too  much  money;  they  will  never  be 
rehabilitated."  If  we  were  to  take  this  gen- 
eralization at  face  value,  it  would  say  that 
none  of  these  men  could  be  expected  to  be 
employed.  Obviously  though,  this  is  not  what 
the  statement  means.  It  means,  rather,  that 
the  employment  of  these  men  will  compare 
unfavorably  with  that  of  other  blind  persons. 
Instead  of  that,  we  find  that  of  the  total  50.3 
per  cent  are  already  employed — in  addition 
to  those  still  in  training.  This  is  a  number 
far  beyond  the  wildest  imagining  of  the  pessi- 
mists. 

Now  please  try  to  understand  this  argument. 
Certainly  there  are  factors  which  help  to  ac- 
count for  this  high  degree  of  employment 
among  the  blinded  veterans — there  was  the 
special  training  and  also  the  "hero  status" 
(the  public  acceptability  —  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  environment).  All  these  things 
are  recognized,  but  the  answer  that  the  blinded 
veterans  have  given  by  their  high  percentage 
of  employment  to  the  age  old  statement  that 
"if  you  give  them  too  much  money  they  won't 
be  rehabilitated"  is  an  answer  that  should  be 
its  death  blow. 

Certainly,  we  recognize  that  the  desire  for 
financial  gain  is  a  motivation,  and  a  sound 
one,  for  seeking  employment,  but  we  think 
it  is  high  time  that  there  was  an  end  to  the 
idea  that  financial  insecurity  is  an  important 
personal  motivation  factor  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation. 
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Perhaps  if  we  are  willing  to  recognize  that 
it  is  not,  then  we  are  ready  to  face  with  less 
emotion  the  whole  question  of  broad  social 
insurance   against   blindness. 


And  we  will  at  least  have  clarified  one  point 
in  the  topic — "Personal  Motivation  in  Voca- 
tional   Rehabilitation." 


COPING  WITH  MEDICAL  FACTORS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  PLACEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

B.  Eugene  Crumrine,  State  Rehabilitation  Supervisor 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


At  first  glance  at  the  title  of  this  paper, 
one  would  immediately  expect  that  an  M.D. 
would  be  designated  to  present  it.  However, 
persons  who  have  ever  performed  vocational 
placement  work  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  realize  that  the  counselor  or  placement 
agent  is  in  reality  the  individual  who  must 
cope  with  medical  factors  in  the  aaual  place- 
ment of  the  client  on  the  job. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  Russia  voca- 
tional placement  of  the  blind  is  actually  done 
by  physicians  and,  of  course,  this  may  be  the 
case  in  other  countries  where  salesmanship  is 
not  a  prime  factor  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
placement.  But  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
game  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  likely 
that  physicians  will  do  a  great  amount  of 
such  placement. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  this  paper  will 
touch  only  slightly  upon  ophthalmological  fac- 
tors since,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  ophthalmological 
factor  is  usually  not  the  most  difficult  one  to 
overcome  in  placement  of  the  blind  client  with 
other  handicaps,  assuming  that  the  counselor 
or  placement  agent  has  been  well  trained  for 
his  job. 

Medical  factors  other  than  ophthalmological, 
presenting  the  most  serious  problems  to  place- 
ment personnel,  lie  primarily  in  the  following 
areas : 

A.  Metabological     (particularly     diabetes 
mellitus) 

B.  Neurological    (particularly    C.    N.    S. 
lues  and  gran  mal  epilepsy) 

C.  Cardiovascular  problems 


D.  Otological  difficulties 

E.  Orthopedic  problems 

F.  Functional  psychiatric  disorders,  pri- 
marily neuroses  (probably  the  area 
presenting  the  greatest  number  of 
cases). 

In  a  study  completed  in  our  agency  in  1954, 
it  was  found  that  40  per  cent  of  our  entire 
caseload  had  a  serious  medical  problem  in  ad- 
dition to  blindness.  Since  we  are  now  ac- 
cepting many  more  multiple  disability  cases 
than  in  1954,  this  figure  is  undoubtedly  quite 
low,  and  I  would  venture  a  guess  that  well 
over  one-half  of  our  cases  at  the  present  time 
have  a  major  affiiction  or  afflictions  other  than 
visual. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  medical  factors  other 
than  ophthalmological  are  a  grave  problem 
in  agencies  for  the  blind,  and  it  follows  that 
no  staff  member  working  in  vocational  re- 
habihtation  placement  of  the  blind  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  good  foundation  in  general 
medical   information. 

I  do  not  need  to  state  that  the  above  is  not 
to  imply  that  the  placement  person  actually 
attempts  to  treat  medical  disorders,  but  I  do 
definitely  believe  that  the  placement  agent 
should  be  able  to  recognize  symptoms  at  an 
early  stage,  in  order  to  prevent  as  many 
fiascoes  in  placement  as  humanly  possible. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  techniques  of  work- 
ing with  medical  problems  in  placement: 
Without  doubt,  the  best  tool  with  which  to 
meet  them  is  to  anticipate  them  by  a  thorough 
medical  diagnosis.  The  basis  for  the  thorough 
medical   diagnosis   is   a  good  general  medical 
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(examination  by  a  practitioner  informed  about, 
jl  and  in  sympathy  with,  vocational  rehabilita- 
iition  goals.  Accepting  incomplete  and  half- 
I  hearted  medical  examinations  from  the  prac- 
\  titioner  is  certainly  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
i  run  into  difficulty  in  placement.  Of  course, 
!  I  know  that  because  most  agencies  cannot  pay 
i  a  fee  equivalent  to  that  paid  by  private 
patients,  some  physicians  give  an  inferior  ex- 
amination. This  had  become  such  a  severe 
problem  at  one  time  in  my  district  that  we 
were  seriously  considering  an  attempt  to  set 
up  our  own  medical  staff  for  examination  pur- 
poses. Fortunately  our  medical  consultant  at 
that  time  indicated  to  me  that  probably  the 
real  basis  of  the  problem  was  that  the  phy- 
sicians were  not  well  enough  acquainted  with 
our  program  to  attach  inportance  to  it.  A 
rather  intensive  indoctrination  of  physicians 
in  our  area  has  reduced  this  problem,  although 
it  is  far  from  ended.  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
a  group  of  physicians  who  formally  agree  to 
cooperate  with  the  program  throughout  the 
state  and  do  all  examinations,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  state  medical  society. 

After  receipt  of  the  general  medical  ex- 
amination, the  agency  medical  consultant 
should  make  follow-up  recommendations  as  to 
specialists'  evaluation  needed  of  indicated  prob- 
lem areas.  Although  I  realize  that  following 
our  recommendations  for  specialized  medical 
information  often  becomes  quite  time  con- 
suming and  burdensome  to  both  counselor 
and  client,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  down  suspicious  medical 
areas  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  I  have  seen 
clients  ruin  several  placements,  only  to  find 
out  that  all  difficulty  could  have  been  avoided 
by  following  up  a  suspicious  area  in  the 
original  medical  evaluation. 

Another  way  to  lessen  medical  problems  in 
placement  by  prevention  is  for  the  medical 
consultant  of  the  agency  to  have  a  sincere 
respect  for  the  observation  of  the  counselor. 
Our  medical  consultant  has  picked  up  prob- 
lems on  numerous  occasions  through  the  ob- 
servation of  an  alert  counselor. 

It  may  seem  insignificant,  but  I  believe  the 
set-up  of  the  medical  forms  used  by  agencies 
in  diagnosis  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  diagnosis  the  agency  receives  from  com- 
munity physicians.  Some  hints  on  setting  up 
good  medical  forms  are  as  follows: 


1.  Set  up  your  form  in  such  a  manner  that 
for  the  examining  physician  to  ignore 
areas  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

2.  Request  objective  data  wherever  possible, 
without,  of  course,  discouraging  profes- 
sional  art   opinions. 

3.  Indicate  as  tattfuUy  as  possible  on  your 
medical  form  that  the  information  will 
be  reviewed  by  a  medical  consultant  who 
is  an  M.D. 

4.  Individualize  the  form  to  each  client  in 
so  far  as  is  possible.  (By  this  I  mean 
that  the  form  should  be  set  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  counselor  can  place 
individualized  information  on  it  before 
sending  it  to  the  examining  physician.) 

5.  Avoid  routine  check  lists  on  the  form. 
If  they  are  essential,  then  stagger  them. 

6.  Attach  a  very  short  note  of  explanation 
to  the  form.  In  general,  physicians  will 
not  read  long  involved  explanations,  no 
matter  how  desirable  and  educational  it 
might  be  for  them  to  do  so. 

Another  important  factor  in  eliminating 
medical  problems  in  placement  is  the  agency's 
selection  of  a  medical  consultant.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  the  medical  consultant 
should  be  interested  in  and  enjoy  working  in 
rehabilitation.  It  is  also  necessary  that  a 
physician  be  selected  who  can  work  well 
with  other  disciplines  and  respea  their  skill, 
contributions  and  opinions.  Too  many  phy- 
sicians have  the  feeling  that  other  professional 
staff  must  accept  as  unquestionable  their  ad- 
vice and  opinions  in  all  matters  under  God, 
including  vocational  counseling  and  placement, 
administration,  disciplining  children,  politics, 
and  football.  In  addition  to  their  rightful 
area  of  medical  authority,  the  consultant 
selected  must  also  be  willing  to  work  under 
the  supervision  of  a  non-medical  person,  and 
must  be  amenable  to  intensive  training  and  in- 
doctrination in  rehabilitation  philosophy  and 
non-medical  rehabilitation  technique. 

In  addition  to  the  above  prerequisites,  the 
ideal  medical  consultant  to  a  rehabilitation 
agency  should  have  the  following  additional 
qualities  in  order  to  be  of  greatest  help  in 
consulting  on  employment: 

1.  Be  a  boarded  specialist  in  internal  medi- 
cine or  equivalent. 
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2.  Have  had  some  experience  in  industrial 
medicine  (although  I  do  not  believe  it 
desirable  that  the  consultant's  entire  non- 
institutional  experience  should  have  been 
in  industrial  medicine) . 

3.  Be  able  to  make  definite  scheduled  time 
available  to  the  agency.  "We  have  had 
consultants  who  were  excellent  practi- 
tioners but  who  were  always  in  such  a 
hurry  that  they  were  practically  unavail- 
able to  the  staff. 

4.  Have  had  some  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  general  or  internal  medicine  in 
an  area  geographically,  culturally,  and 
medical  customwise  similar  to  that  which 
the  agency  services. 

The  use  of  the  medical  consultant  by  the 
agency  is  perhaps  another  key  in  avoiding  or 
overcoming  medical  problems  in  placement. 
Although  I  am  weary  of  hearing  the  word 
"teamwork,"  I  can  find  no  other  which  would 
apply  to  the  use  of  the  medical  consultant. 
The  agency  must  make  available  to  the  medical 
consultant  the  entire  case  material  on  the  client 
in  order  that  he  can  see  the  client  as  a  whole 
being.  Counselors,  psychologists,  and  other 
personnel  should  have  regularly  scheduled  con- 
ferences with  the  medical  consultant  regarding 
their  cases  and  he  should  also  be  available  to 
them  in  emergency  cases.  In  addition,  we 
have  found  it  very  helpful  for  the  medical 
consultant  to  participate  in  both  formal  and 
informal  medical  discussions  for  staff-training 
purposes.  These  informal  discussions  usually 
are  most  meaningful  when  they  develop  in  an 
impromptu  manner  out  of  actual  case  situa- 
tions. 

It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  provision  must 
be  made  even  in  the  state-Federal  program,  for 
the  medical  consultant  of  the  agency  to  exam- 
ine personally  cases  where  a  doubtful  situation 
exists.  Not  only  does  this  aid  the  counselor 
and  client,  but  it  also  minimizes  the  feeling 
of  good  medical  consultants  that  they  are  en- 
gaging in  "paper-work  medicine"  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  keep  good  men. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  medical  con- 
sultant be  used  as  the  primary  medivmi  for 
securing  medical  and  psychiatric  information 
from  other  physicians,  if  this  information  is 
not  readily  available  to  the  counselor.    Where 


necessary,  the  medical  consultant  should  be 
willing  to  personally  contact  other  physicians 
and  hospitals  in  behalf  of  the  program. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ideal  way  to  secure  in- 
formation as  to  how  a  particular  medical 
problem  will  stand  up  on  the  job  is  to  place 
the  client  on  the  actual  job  desired  and  have 
him  perform  its  function  over  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Since  most  agencies  have  not 
reached  that  advanced  relationship  with  com- 
panies where  this  can  be  done  on  the  actual 
job  in  industry,  the  next  best  evaluation  can 
be  done  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
the  client  hopes  to  enter.  The  answer  at  the 
present  time  is  the  use  by  the  agency  of  a 
good  job  tryout  and  work  classification  set-up. 
Here,  under  close  medical  observation,  the 
client  performs  tasks  similar  to  those  involved 
in  his  hoped-for  placement.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  get  objective  medical  data  regarding 
the  client's  medical  problem.  For  example, 
in  a  suspected  brittle  diabetic,  a  good  work- 
classification  unit  would  take  continuous  sugar 
tolerances,  correlated  with  expenditure  of 
energy  and  time  as  measured  scientifically. 
Respiration,  blood  pressure,  etc.,  in  cardiac 
cases  would  be  correlated  with  energy  ex- 
pended, time  and  production.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  subjective  ratings  should  be 
avoided  especially  in  sheltered  workshop  set- 
ups, unless  based  on  actual  objective  criterion. 
The  work-evaluation  period  should  be  of  such 
duration  as  to  adequately  determine  a  prog- 
nosis beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  do  we  do  about  the  employer  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  medical  problem  in 
addition  to  blindness?  Too  many  times  the 
counselor  in  the  agency  for  the  blind  has  as 
much  prejudice  against  medical  problems  other 
than  blindness,  as  employers  do  against  blind- 
ness. For  example,  I  know  of  agencies  for 
the  blind  which  flatly  reject  gran  mal  epilep- 
tics, psychiatric  cases,  and  diabetic  cases  for 
competitive  placement.  When  the  agency  for 
the  blind  takes  such  an  attitude  towards  dis- 
abilities other  than  visual,  it  is  almost  hope- 
less to  presume  that  the  employers  with  whom 
they  deal  will  take  a  different  approach.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  agency 
for  the  blind  personnel  attend  as  many  train- 
ing sessions  as  possible  with  general  rehabili- 
tation agencies  and  other  agencies  working 
toward  the  placement  of  other  types  of  handi- 
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capped  persons.  If  an  agency  for  the  blind 
administrator  notes  that  his  staff  have  this 
prejudice  towards  other  disabilities,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  he  take  steps  to  have  intergrated  staff 
meetings  with  the  agencies  placing  other  types 
of  handicapped  persons.  The  ideal  situation, 
of  course,  is  to  exchange  consultant  help  with 
staff  of  the  general  agencies  in  the  placement 
of  clients  with  disabilities  in  addition  to  blind- 
ness. Speaking  generally,  the  same  criterion 
applies  with  placement  of  persons  with  other 
disabilities  as  applies  to  the  placement  of  the 
blind,  namely:  can  the  handicapped  person 
perform  the  operation  competitively  without 
endangering  himself  or  others  and  without 
aggravating  his  disability?  Do  not  place  the 
client  on  the  job  and  pray.  The  counselor 
cannot  "wish"  the  placement  feasible.  Al- 
though the  counselor  may  have  an  occasional 
success  using  the  trial  and  error  method,  the 
percentages   are   vastly  against  him. 

If  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  to 
this  point  have  been  performed  accurately, 
the  actual  placement  of  the  client  on  the  job 
should  not  present  many  medical  problems. 
As  in  all  placement,  the  client  and  counselor 
must  have  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other. 
The  counselor  should  have  been  prepared  by 
his  medical  consultant  to  recognize  early  symp- 
toms of  the  particular  medical  problem  in- 
volved becoming  acute.  The  client  also 
should  have  had  a  realistic  interpretation  of 
his  medical  difficulties  and  know  when  to  call 
on  the  counselor  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
should  know  what  to  do  in  an  emergency 
situation   wherever   this    is   not   possible. 

In  so  far  as  the  company  management  is 
concerned,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  should 
hf  fully  informed  of  the  client's  other  medical 
difficulties  in  a  positive  manner.  It  does  not 
make  any  more  sense  to  attempt  to  hide 
medical  or  psychiatric  factors  other  than  blind- 
ness  from   an   employer  than   it  would   be  to 


attempt  to  hide  the  client's  blindness  from 
him. 

The  follow-up  process  is  even  more  im- 
portant in  the  blind  client  with  other  medical 
difficulties  than  it  is  with  the  blind  client 
with  no  other  handicap.  The  client  should 
receive  regular  continuous  medical  evaluations 
after  placement.  It  is  essential  that  these 
evaluations  be  scheduled  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  client's  competitive 
employment.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
counselor  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion and,  if  a  chronic,  uncontrolled  situation 
develops,  immediately  remove  the  client  from 
the  job  if  there  is  no  other  recourse  open  to 
him. 

In  summary,  the  counselor  or  placement 
agent  who  is  going  to  place  visually  handi- 
capped persons  with  other  medical  problems, 
must  have  knowledge  of  as  many  problems 
inherent  in  the  client's  medical  situation  as 
is  possible.  This  is  accomplished  by  securing 
complete  medical  evaluations  by  a  medical 
group  informed  about  and  sympathetic  to  re- 
habilitation, and  having  said  evaluations  in- 
terpreted and  expanded  by  a  good  medical 
consultant  for  the  use  of  the  client  and  staff. 
To  place  a  client  on  a  job  with  a  known 
medical  problem,  without  the  knowledge  and 
skill  available  to  work  with  it,  borders  on 
the  criminal.  If  the  counselor  or  placement 
agent  attempts  to  rationalize  his  ignorance  of 
medical  matters  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
the  funaions  of  an  M.D.,  then,  in  reality,  he 
is  stating  that  placement  should  be  turned 
over  entirely  to  physicians  and  consequently 
placement  counselling  loses  its  excuse  for  ex- 
istence  as    a   professional    skill. 

However,  my  placement  experience  has 
proved  to  me  that  selertive  placement  of  the 
severely  handicapped  in  industry  is  a  specialty 
in  itself  and  requires  an  enormous  preparation, 
if  properly  performed,  including  a  large  store 
of  medical  information. 
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MUSIC  THERAPY— A  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  FRONTIER 
FOR  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

*  Helen  Dodge,  Music  Therapist 
Long  ClifiF  Hospital,  Logansport,  Indiana 


Most  of  us  would  agree,  I  believe,  that  the 
artistic  medium  which  affords  the  most  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  by  a  blind  individual 
is  music.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
blind  people  are,  or  ought,  to  be  more  musical 
than  sighted  people.  It  implies  only  that, 
given  the  requisite  abilities,  a  blind  person 
can  enjoy  through  music  a  wider  field  of 
opportunity  for  communication  with  others 
than  would  be  available  to  him  through  any 
other  medium  of  artistic  expression. 

The  musician  who  is  blind  can,  therefore, 
take  particular  satisfaction  in  the  awareness 
that  music  has  a  unique  kind  of  communica- 
tion potential,  inherent  in  the  very  fact  that 
its  modality  is  sound.  The  musician  can  reach 
more  people  more  directly  and  more  intimately 
than  any  other  artist.  He  can,  therefore,  set 
up  between  himself  and  others  an  emotional 
interchange  which  no  other  artist  can  duplicate. 
The  music  therapy  profession  bases  its 
philosophy  on  the  principle  that  this  dynamic 
affective  potential  can  be  used  as  a  tool  in 
the  treatment  of  individuals  who  suffer  from 
emotional  and  social  pathology.  The  music 
and  the  therapist  together  create  an  emotional 
atmosphere  through  which  changes  in  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  can  be  effected. 

Here,  then,  is  a  treatment  medium  which 
fundamentally  does  not  depend  upon  the  sense 
of  sight.  Essentially,  it  requires  a  feeling  and 
an  aptitude  for  music,  a  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  human  feelings  and  behavior,  and  a 
personality  capable  of  meeting  the  emotional 
needs  of  others. 

However,  in  considering  the  application  of 
this  treatment  medium  by  a  blind  individual 
in  an  institutional  setting,  certain  rather  obvi- 
ous questions  arise  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
this  individual  might  be  handicapped  in  some 
areas.     I  shall,  therefore,  discuss  some  of  the 
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duties  and  goals  of  the  music  therapist  in  re- 
lation  to   these   special   considerations. 

The  task  of  the  music  therapist  is  to  satisfy 
and  utilize  the  entire  range  of  musical  inter- 
ests and  capabilities  which  he  finds  among  his 
patients.  His  work,  therefore,  will  call  for 
a  variety  of  types  of  skills.  He  may  direct 
a  chorus  or  an  orchestra,  give  group  or  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  the  playing  of  an  instru- 
ment, or  play  accompaniments  for  a  patient 
who  likes  to  sing.  On  the  hospital  wards  he 
may  lead  a  group  sing,  conduct  a  rhythm 
band,  or  hold  an  informal  listening  session. 
In  the  ward  activities,  which  may  involve  as 
many  as  50  to  100  patients  at  a  time,  the 
principal  aim  is  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  gaiety  which  will  encourage 
social  interaaion  and  which  will  afford  some 
relief  from  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of 
confinement  on  a  hospital  ward.  With  the 
smaller  group  and  individual  activities,  there 
are,  of  course,  additional  aims  which  are 
specific  to  the  treatment  needs  of  each  patient. 
In  a  hospital  where  the  music  department 
functions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
treatment  program,  the  music  therapist  reports 
his  observations  of  patients  to  doctors  and 
other  members  of  the  clinical  team. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  purely  musical 
abilities  which  such  a  program  would  require. 
It  will  be  obvious  that,  for  the  music  therapist 
who  is  without  sight,  the  ability  to  hear  music 
with  reasonable  accuracy  and  to  "play  by  ear" 
is  a  necessity.  Memorizing  music  from  Braille 
is  a  time-consuming  process,  and  for  music  of 
the  more  popular  types  most  commonly  used 
by  the  music  therapist,  Braille  transcriptions 
are  not  readily  available.  A  large  repertoire  of 
music  of  these  types,  therefore,  plus  a  good 
playing  facility,  preferably  on  the  piano,  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  blind  music  therapist's 
equipment.     He  should  also  have  at  his  finger- 
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tips  a  few  of  the  better  known  classics  for 
his  instrument.  Not  infrequently  there  will 
be  a  request  for  Clair  de  Lune  or  the  Moon- 
light Sonata. 

In  the  case  of  a  more  structured  activity 
requiring  the  use  of  ink-print  music,  the  blind 
music  therapist  must,  of  course,  have  his  music 
transcribed  into  some  kind  of  usable  form. 
Tape  recording  is  probably  the  easiest  solution, 
provided  it  can  be  done  without  placing  a 
burden  on  another  stafif  member. 

The  question  which  is  likely  to  be  of  great- 
est concern  to  a  hospital  employer  is  the 
safety  of  a  blind  therapist,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  injury  by  a  patient. 
In  evaluating  this  problem  realistically,  it 
should  first  be  understood  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  all  of  the  patients  in  a  mental 
institution  suffer  from  illnesses  characterized 
by  violently  agressive  behavior.  Moreover, 
since  the  tranquilizing  drugs  have  come  into 
use,  the  possibility  of  a  patient  becoming  dan- 
gerously disturbed  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  so-called  ""violent  wards,"  which 
have  for  so  long  been  associated  with  the 
mental  hospital,  have  disappeared  almost  com- 
pletely. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a 
person's  own  feeling  of  security  or  insecurity 
with  mental  patients  determines  to  a  large 
extent  the  way  in  which  they  respond. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  obviously  be  no 
100  per  cent  guarantee  that  an  injury  by  a 
patient  could  not  occur.  The  hospital  em- 
ployer who  has  anxieties  in  this  area  may  feel 
that  the  blind  person  would  be  at  a  particular 
hazard,  because  he  would  be  less  well  able 
to  protect  himself  in  the  event  he  were  as- 
saulted. From  the  employer's  point  of  view, 
therefore,  it  may  be  too  great  a  risk  to  allow 
the  blind  therapist  to  work  without  sighted 
assistance.  The  problems  may  be  easily  met 
in  hospitals  where  it  is  routine  procedure  for 
the  music  therapists  to  conduct  activities  in 
teams,  or  for  a  therapist  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  ward  personnel. 

Another  question  may  arise  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  blind  therapist  as  an  observer 
of  his  patients.  Might  he  not  be  at  a  con- 
siderable disadvantage  in  not  being  able  to 
perceive  such  visible  indications  of  response 
as  a  glance,  a  gesture,  a  movement  toward 
or  away  from  the  group?  How  would  he 
observe  a  patient  who  does  not  speak?     More- 


over, might  he  not  also  be  similarly  handi- 
capped, particularly  when  dealing  with  very 
large  groups,  in  being  unable  to  communicate 
with  his  patients  by  visual  signs. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  begin 
with  the  frank  admission  that  here  is  a  very 
real  problem.  To  what  extent  this  problem 
would  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  blind 
therapist,  however,  depends  upon  the  thera- 
pist and  the  situation   in  which  he  works. 

The  visual  handicap  demands  first  that  the 
therapist  be  alert,  not  only  to  the  most  minute 
auditory  and  tactual  cues,  but  also  to  those 
subtler  inner  senses  which  we  describe  as 
intuition.  The  validity  of  the  intuitive  re- 
sponse can  be  readily  appreciated  by  anyone 
who  has  experienced  this  kind  of  communica- 
tion between  himself  and  a  group.  It  is  to 
this  inner  sense  which  a  leader  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  "feeling"  the  mood  of  a  group, 
"sensing"  a  hightening  of  tension,  "knowing" 
that  he  has  communicated. 

Where  there  is  no  verbal  response,  the  blind 
therapist  must  be  able  to  sustain  his  confidence 
in  the  faa  that  the  patient  is  reachable,  and 
may  already  be  responding,  even  though  there 
is  no  outward  sign.  If  the  therapist  is  work- 
ing very  closely  with  a  mute  patient,  the 
patient  is,  of  course,  capable  of  interacting 
through  the  music,  and  this  interaaion  alone 
may  provide  the  best  source  of  information 
which  the  therapist  could  need.  Later  on  in 
the  treatment  process,  the  most  important  indi- 
cation of  progress  will  be  the  beginning  of 
speech  itself.  At  this  point,  the  therapist 
has  not  only  the  patient's  words  to  use  as  a 
guide,  but  also  all  of  the  subtle  shades  of 
meaning  which  the  human  voice  can  convey. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  voice  is  to 
the  blind  person  what  the  face  is  to  the 
sighted.  It  is  also  well  recognized  that  the 
voice  is  at  least  as  accurate  an  indicator  of 
the  personality  as  any  other  mode  of  expres- 
sion. I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  astute  blind  observer,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versation alone,  to  arrive  at  essentially  the 
same  evaluation  of  a  person  as  would  a  sighted 
observer. 

In  reference  to  the  absence  of  visual  com- 
munication from  therapist  to  patients,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  blind  therapist  must 
work  somewhat  harder  to  establish  rapport 
with  a  group   than   would  a  person  without 
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this  disadvantage.  He  must  project  himself 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal — his  voice,  his 
manner,  and  the  music  itself.  Where  words 
are  of  little  effect,  he  may  rely  almost  entirely 
on  the  music,  often  v/ith  surprising  success. 

Other  factors  determining  the  success  of  a 
blind  music  therapist  have  to  do  with  the 
opportunities  which  he  has  for  pooling  and 
comparing  his  observations  with  those  of  other 
workers.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  music 
therapy  aaivities  are,  in  some  hospitals,  carried 
on  by  teams  of  therapists.  If,  as  is  true  at 
the  Logansport  Hospital,  the  size  of  the  staff 
permits  such  teamwork,  then  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  one  therapist  to  supplement  his 
own  observations  with  those  of  another.  If, 
in  addition,  the  music  therapist  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  doctors  and  other  members 
of  the  hospital  stafif,  he  has  a  further  oppor- 
tunity  to   extend   his    knowledge   of   patients. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  music 
therapy  field,  as  in  any  profession,  the  visual 
handicap  presents  problems  which  call  for  a 
good  deal  of  compensatory  effort.  However, 
if  blindness  does  present  some  praaical  diffi- 
culties, it  can  also  in  my  field  sometimes  func- 
tion as  a  psychological  asset. 

A  patient  who  is  shy  and  withdrawn  may 
find  it  less  difficult  to  relate  to  a  handicapped 
person  than  to  a  person  who  is  not  handi- 
capped. He  may  see  in  the  handicapped  per- 
son someone  who  is  different,  as  he  feels  him- 
self to  be  different  —  threatened,  as  he  is 
threatened  —  someone,  therefore,  not  to  be 
feared,  as  he  may  fear  other  hospital  person- 
nel, but  to  be  trusted,  perhaps  even  to  be 
helped.  Nothing,  we  know,  can  be  more 
strengthening  to  a  person  who  lacks  confi- 
dence than  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been 
of  help  to  someone.  In  my  own  experience, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  normally  withdrawn 
patient  to  voluntarily  place  himself  in  the 
role  of  guide.  In  such  cases  of  strong  emo- 
tional response  to  the  handicap,  it  is,  of 
course,  the  therapist's  responsibility  to  main- 
tain a  completely  professional  attitude.  He 
must  behave  toward  the  patient  in  such  a  way 
that,  while  preserving  the  special  bond  that 
exists  between  them,  he  also  commands  the 
same  respect  that  a  sighted  therapist  would 
receive.  He  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the 
unhealthy    kinds    of    motivation    which    may 


prompt  a  helping  hand,  as,  for  example,  a 
generalized  attitude  of  overprotectiveness  or 
a  need  to  display  oneself  as  the  selfless  helper 
of  the  less  fortunate.  Further,  the  therapist 
who  is  handicapped  must  be  prepared  for  the 
frankly  hostile  patient,  who  might  seize  upon 
any  kind  of  personal  defect  as  a  target  for  his 
contempt  of  the  world  in  general.  Such  a 
patient  is  likely  to  have  an  uncanny  knack  for 
direaing  his  verbal  offensives  at  a  person's 
most  vulnerable  areas.  But  even  a  negative 
response  can,  if  the  therapist  is  able  to  muster 
sufficient  inner  control,  be  used  to  the  patient's 
benefit. 

If  we  consider  then  all  of  the  potential  re- 
sources which  a  blind  person  can  utilize,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  an  individual 
with  this  handicap  is  capable  of  functioning 
as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  in  the  music 
therapy  field  as  would  a  sighted  individual. 
The  fart  that  there  are  also  other  blind  indi- 
viduals entering  the  music  therapy  profession 
is  a  further  encouragement  to  this  belief. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  all  well  aware  that, 
notwithstanding  the  soundest  confidence,  such 
questions  as  I  have  raised  may  constitute  seri- 
ous barriers  for  a  person  seeking  employment 
in  this  field.  A  prospective  music  therapist 
must  plan  for  at  least  four  years  of  specialized 
training  in  order  to  qualify  adequately  for  the 
profession.  Certainly,  if  such  training  is  to 
be  justified,  much  careful  inquiry  and  plan- 
ning is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  reason- 
able likelihood  of  a  successful  placement.  Such 
inquiry  might  well  begin  with  a  survey  of 
the  kinds  of  job  situations  open  to  music 
therapists  where  the  limiting  factors  set  by 
the  handicap  are  at  a  minimum.  As  has 
been  suggested,  the  blind  music  therapist  can 
probably  operate  to  best  advantage  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  staff  team.  A  small  institution,  where 
a  therapist  works  with  patients  individually 
or  in  srpall  groups,  may  provide  another  kind 
of  situation  favorable  to  the  blind  applicant. 

In  this  connertion,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that,  while  music  therapy  is  at  the  present 
time  most  widely  used  in  mental  hospitals,  its 
applications  are  also  being  explored  in  such 
institutions  as  cerebral  palsy  clinics,  schools  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  and  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  As  research  in  the  field 
continues,  it  is  highly  probable  that  new  ap- 
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i,    plications  of  music  therapy  will  emerge  which 
I    would  offer  a  wider  choice  of  vocational  ob- 
I    jectives   for  a  person  without  sight.     In  par- 
I    ticular,   I   have   in  mind   a   recent  study,   con- 
I    ducted    at    the    Kansas    Rehabilitation    Center 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  evaluating  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  music  therapy  program  to  the  re- 
habilitation needs  of  the  blind. 

Trial  work  experiences  in  institutions  of 
these  various  types  can  undoubtedly  provide  a 
prospective  blind  music  therapist  with  his 
best  means  of  selecting  an  objective,  as  well 
as  demonstrating  his  employability.  With 
such  a  background  of  experience,  he  can  then 
approach  an   employer  with  confidence. 

At  this  point,  as  would  be  true  in  any  field 
of  employment  new  to  the  blind,  all  of  the 


individual's  capacity  for  patience,  affirmative- 
ness,  and  initiative  is  needed.  The  blind 
applicant  must  be  willing  to  do  everything 
possible  to  interpret  his  potential  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  place  him  at  as  small  a  risk 
as  possible.  The  employer  might,  for  example, 
find  it  easier  at  first  to  accept  a  blind  person 
as  a  volunteer  than  as  a  paid  employee. 

With  the  achievement  of  a  realistic  voca- 
tional objective,  the  problems  incidental  to 
blindness  in  the  music  therapy  profession  may 
be  challenging  but  not  insurmountable.  The 
difficulties,  I  believe,  are  far  outweighted  by 
the  contributions  which  the  music  therapist 
can  make  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
others. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  POLITICAL  SQENCE  AND  THE  PRACTICE 

OF  LAW  BY  A  PERSON  WHO  IS  BLINT) 

*  John  Preston  Ward,  Teaching  Associate 

Department  of  Government,  Indiana  University 

Member  of  the  Indiana  Bar 

Bloomington,  Indiana 


As  my  work  involves  two  professions,  viz., 
the  teaching  of  American  government  at  a  uni- 
versity and  the  practice  of  law,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  say  a  word  at  the  outset  concerning 
the  compatibility  of  these  two  disciplines.  The 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  such  that 
each,  when  it  is  not  in  the  forefront,  serves 
as  a  most  useful  background  upon  which  to 
better  build  a  law  case  or  to  illustrate  a  point 
in  American  government. 

It  would  be  well  to  state  also  that  the  dual 
preparation  was  planned  as  I  began  my  college 
work.  I  had  every  intention  of  actually  prac- 
ticing law  as  well  as  teaching  American  gov- 
ernment  at  the  college  level.  That  the  formal 
preparation   necessary   in   order  to   enter  each 
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of  these  professions  was  made  possible  for  me 
was  due  to  support — both  financial  and  non- 
financial —  from  many  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  and  many  persons  acting  in  their 
individual  capacities.  Diligent  search  indi- 
cated that  aid  was  available  to  assist  that  per- 
son whose  performance,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom,  seemed  to  show  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  work  hard  or  to  compete  with 
all  of  those  within  his  chosen  profession. 

I  have  found  that,  in  order  to  work  in  my 
chosen  profession,  those  adaptations  which  I 
have  had  to  make  have  concerned  themselves 
primarily  with  mechanics.  Thus,  improve- 
ments made  in  the  field  of  voice-recording 
are  of  the  utmost  interest  to  me.  The  de- 
velopment of  an  efficient,  low  cost,  lightweight 
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tape  recorder  is  to  me  a  boon  to  my  efforts 
in  research.  Armed  with  such  a  device,  any 
person  who  is  able  to  read  printed  matter 
well,  and  who  is  able  to  follow  instructions 
as  to  how  to  use  the  machine  and  where  to 
look  in  the  library  to  find  a  particular  docu- 
ment, can  do  the  work  which  is  necessary  to 
communicate  the  needed  information  in  that 
particular  document  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
evaluate  that  information  in  the  light  of  my 
research  problem.  It  is  well  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  that  the  person  who  acts  as  my 
reader  need  not  be  trained  in  law  or  in 
political  science  in  order  to  perform  his  task 
in  my  behalf.  It  is  for  me  to  explain  to  him 
where  and  how  to  find  given  information  hav- 
ing a  bearing  upon  the  legal  case  upon  which 
I  am  working,  or  upon  the  lesson  plan  which 
I  am  constructing.  He  need  not  understand 
the  full  import  of  that  which  he  is  asked  to 
read  in  order  to  function  adequately  as  my 
reader.  He  needs  a  good  speaking  voice, 
patience  of  a  sufficent  amount  to  enable  us 
to  work  either  as  a  team  in  a  library  or  him 
to  work  solo  in  accordance  with  instructions 
which  I  have  given  him,  and  a  good  com- 
mand of  vocabulary  in  order  to  do  quite  well 
as  a  reader.  His  reading  speed,  of  course,  is 
a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. In  my  own  case,  the  faster  he  can  read 
without  discomfort  to  himself  and  without 
losing   his   accuracy,   the  better  pleased  I  am. 

In  a  law  oflice,  one's  secretary  may  serve 
also  as  his  reader  if  the  volume  of  work  is 
not  too  great.  In  a  political  science  depart- 
ment are  usually  to  be  found  research  as- 
sistants or  secretaries  who  may  be  assigned 
the  task  of  reader  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
duties.  Where  the  work  load  of  the  professor 
or  lawyer  who  is  blind  is  large  enough  to 
merit  it,  additional  persons  may  be  hired  to 
serve  almost  exclusively  as  readers.  Because 
there  is  much  material  relative  to  political 
science  and  law  already  available,  either  in 
Braille  or  through  one  of  the  recording  media, 
my  readers  are  used  primarily  in  researching 
points  upon  which  information  is  needed  for 
a  case  currently  being  handled  or  in  keeping 
teaching  materials  up-to-date. 

Many  people  have  expressed  interest  in 
knowing  how  my  classes  are  conducted.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  semester,  a  new  group 
of    students   must   become   accustomed   to   the 


idea  that  they  are  to  speak  up  in  order  to  be 
recognized.  Because  my  teaching  preference 
is  Socratic  rather  than  the  lecture  method,  it 
is  quite  important  that  my  students  come  to 
feel  as  quickly  as  possible  that  their  contribu- 
tions are  encouraged  and  welcomed.  Each 
student  is  seated  in  alphabetical  order  unless 
a  request  is  made  by  him  to  sit  in  a  particular 
seat.  The  students  having  been  seated  thus, 
it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  a  seating  chart 
constructed  to  fit  the  particular  room.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  contents  of  that  chart  will  soon 
be  committed  to  memory  in  order  that  the 
voice  emanating  from  seat  7,  row  6,  can  be 
identified  easily  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Green. 
Examinations  are  essay  in  form.  These  are, 
of  course,  graded  by  me  by  having  the  con- 
tents of  each  read  by  a  reader  who  marks 
according  to  my  instructions  any  word,  phrase, 
sentence,  etc.,  which  I  indicate.  The  black- 
board serves  only  as  the  place  where  the  range 
of  grades  is  shown  in  order  that  the  individual 
student  can  relate  that  score  which  I  have  had 
put  on  his  paper  to  those  scores  made  by  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

The  presence  of  a  person  who  is  blind  as 
an  active  member  of  the  college  or  university 
faculty  or  the  legal  profession  is  not  an  un- 
known phenomenon.  During  the  last  decade, 
a  man  who  was  blind  served  not  only  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  but  also  as  editor  of  its  pub- 
lications. Men  new  to  the  political  science 
faculties  have,  in  many  instances,  been  in 
classes  with  fellow-students  who  were  blind. 
Lawyers  who  are  blind  have  been  active  suc- 
cessfully, not  only  in  their  offices  and  in  the 
courtrooms  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  many  areas  of  public  service,  such  as 
judges  or  legislators  at  the  local  and  state 
levels. 

But  it  must  be  emphasized  in  closing  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  public  rela- 
tions work  which  must  be  done  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  potential  employer  of  a  political 
scientist  or  lawyer  who  is  blind  with  the  facts 
concerning  the  competence  of  such  an  em- 
ployee. Because  many  persons  have  skills 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  utilize  be- 
cause their  sighted  friends  "cannot  imagine 
how    a    blind    person    can    do    that    kind    of 
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work,"  an  aaive  program  must  be  continued 
in  order  to  educate  Society  to  the  realities 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  professor  or  of 


a  lawyer  who  is  blind.  We  who  are  blind 
must  take  the  lead  in  this  program  of  public 
relations. 


BLIND  PERSONS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

( a  summary ) 

*J.  W.  Lieber,  Principal 

Lebanon  Public  Schools,  Lebanon,  Illinois 


Speaking  on  the  subject  of  blind  persons 
in  public  school  teaching  at  Group  B's  Evening 
Session,  Mr.  J.  W.  Leiber,  a  blind  public 
school  principal  from  Lebanon,  Illinois,  with 
several  years  of  previous  experience  in  school- 
room teaching,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
mental  alertness,  physical  health,  and  emo- 
tional stability  as  basic  qualifications  for  any- 
one  interested   in   entering  his   profession. 

Any  program  of  college  preparation  for 
teaching  should  be  strong  enough  so  that  the 
person  can  qualify  for  a  number  of  different 
teaching  situations,  and  Mr.  Leiber  recom- 
mended wide  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

On  the  subject  of  job  hunting,  Mr.  Leiber 
said  he  thought  a  prospective  teacher  should 
apply  for  anything  and  everything  for  which 
he  considers  himself  qualified,  keeping  in  mind 
that  a  small  community  may  be  better  than  a 
large  one.  By  way  of  assuring  himself  an 
opportunity  to  state  his  case  in  person  to  hir- 
ing officials,  he  should  make  certain  that 
recommendations  obtained  from  his  college  or 
elsewhere  avoid  any  reference  to  a  visual  prob- 
lem. When  granted  an  interview,  the  appli- 
cant should  say  as  little  as  possible  about  his 
visual  limitation,  since  the  hiring  official  will 
take  all  necessary  initiative  in  this  matter.  The 
candidate  for  a  teaching  position  must,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  explain  to  a  prospective 
employer  how  he  will  manage  to  do  the  job. 


*Visually  handicapped. 


He  should  be  prepared  to  be  turned  down 
more  times  than  he  believes  possible.  The 
provision  of  travel  money  was  seen  as  a  major 
contribution  which  might  come  from  the  state 
rehabilitation  agency — in  greater  amounts  than 
the  rehabilitation  agency  might  think  possible. 
While  the  applicant  should  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept help  from  any  possible  source,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  depend  on  himself,  if  no  help 
is  given. 

At  the  point  of  entering  on  his  job,  the 
blind  teacher  should  become  completely  fa- 
miliar with  the  physical  lay-out  of  his  build- 
ing. It  will  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  who 
are  the  better  students,  and  these  better  stu- 
dents can  be  of  great  help  to  him.  Acting  as 
a  kind  of  chairman,  he  can  organize  the  class 
and  accomplish  his  ends  in  part  through  direct- 
ing the  efforts  of  others,  and  in  so  doing  he 
can  develop  among  his  students  qualities  of 
initiative,  responsibility,  and  leadership.  With 
help  from  members  of  the  class,  there  need  be 
no  problem  in  passing  out  papers  or  using  the 
blackboard.  A  secretary  in  the  office  can  help, 
but  the  importance  of  having  a  good  reader  is 
so  great  that,  if  necessary,  the  blind  teacher 
should  marry  one.  Fellow-teachers  will  like- 
wise prove  helpful  in  more  ways  than  can  be 
imagined.  While  the  teacher  may  not  always 
agree  with  his  supervisor,  he  should  still  listen 
to  him  and  learn  from  him  what  he  can. 
Somehow,  the  supervisor  got  where  he  is,  and 
close  attention  may  help  the  teacher  to  do  the 
same. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PSYCHIATRIST  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Albert  H.  Argent,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist  Consultant,  Veterans'  Administration 

Member  of  Staff,  Evanston  General  Hospital 

Evanston,  Illinois 


I  feel  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  for  I  deem  it 
a  distinct  honor  to  participate  in  your  good 
works. 

The  role  of  psychiatrist  in  the  work  for  the 
blind,  while  not  new,  has  perhaps  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  establish  itself  as  a 
useful  adjunct  in  helping  the  blind  toward 
the  goal  of  greater  usefulness,  self-reliance  and 
happier  citizenship. 

My  Thesis  Is  That  the  Blind  Receive 
Less  Than  Deserved  Psychiatric  Care 

A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  relatively 
little  reported  on  the  psychiatric  needs  of  the 
blind.  Surely,  it  cannot  mean  that  sightless- 
ness improves  the  emotional  climate,  so  that 
the  blind  have  lesser  need  for  psychiatry  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Estimates  for  the 
psychiatric  needs  in  the  United  States  indicate 
that  about  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  twenty,  will 
require  psychiatric  assistance  in  his  lifetime. 
To  transpose  this  to  the  blind  population,  it 
would  mean  that  15,000  to  25,000  of  the 
blind  could  use  psychiatric  help.  My  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  any  serious  handicaps  add 
to  the  stress  of  living,  so  that  we  can  safely 
say  that  blindness  will  increase  the  possibility 
for  emotional  problems. 

Clinics  which  availed  themselves  of  psychi- 
atric help  reported  benefits  to  the  recipients. 
Why  then  has  there  been  a  reluctance  to  use 
such  services  more  adequately? 

Part  of  the  explanation  may  rest  on  the 
historical  background  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  Briefly,  I  will  remind  you  that  it  was 
not  long  ago  when  the  blind  were  treated  as 
poor  beggars  leading  a  lonely,  barren  and  de- 


pendent life.  The  first  steps  on  their  behalf 
were  the  poorhouse  and  asylum.  But  they  had 
friends  then  as  they  do  now.  Special  homes 
followed  by  special  workshops  gave  them 
greater  comfort  and  a  sense  of  greater  useful- 
ness. This  rekindled  hope  and  courage.  Prog- 
ress in  developing  a  means  of  communication 
opened  a  new  world  of  experience  for  them, 
resulting  in  a  genuine  education  and  rehabili- 
tation and,  although  methods  of  teaching, 
techniques  of  rehabilitation  and  encourage- 
ment by  a  few  enlightened  people  developed, 
people  as  a  whole  treated  them  with  pity  and 
failed  to  establish  opportunities  for  their  re- 
habilitation in  the  community.  The  blind 
tended  ■  to  remain  in  isolated  homes  for  the 
blind  and  schools  for  the  blind,  kept  separate 
from  their  seeing  neighbors.  This  increased 
their  dependence  on  the  school  and  the  board- 
ing rehabilitation  center.  I  want  to  point  out 
here  that  the  blind  themselves  were  among 
the  leaders  who  developed  the  methods  best 
suited  for  their  own  rehabilitation. 

Traditional  Methods  Have  No  Room 
For  Psychiatry 

But  the  community  itself  became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  estab- 
lishing increased  benefits  in  the  form  of  pen- 
sions, and  creating  greater  opportunities  for 
their  useful  incorporation  into  the  community. 
In  the  last  few  decades,  an  increasing  number 
of  blind  have  been  encouraged  to  live  at  home 
and  attend  special  day  schools,  helping  them 
to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity again.  But  it  was  noted  that,  in  spite 
of  good  social  work,  in  spite  of  good  teachers 
and  adequate  facilities  for  rehabilitation  in  the 
training  centers,  many  failed  either  to  adjust 
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to  the  environment  of  the  school  or,  having 
become  educated  or  trained,  they  failed  to  use 
this  training.  They  often  returned  to  the 
parental  home  or  the  local  community  to  re- 
main unhappy  individuals. 

Can  Nothing  Be  Done  To  Improve 
Their  Plight? 

But  the  emphasis  has  continued  on  the  phys- 
ical handicap.  It  has  been  difficult  for  some 
of  the  workers  for  the  blind  and  teachers  to 
note  that  they  are  individuals  and  have  indi- 
vidual problems  of  adjustment,  not  necessarily 
equated  with  blindness.  The  common  denomi- 
nator of  blindness  has  obscured  the  individual 
differences  stemming  from  different  parental 
homes  and  experiences,  although  many  observ- 
ing teachers  and  workers  for  the  blind  recog- 
nized that  these  individuals  needed  further 
help — other  means  by  which  these  maladjusted 
individuals  could  be  reached. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  reason  for  fail- 
ure to  recognize  need  for  psychiatry  in  work 
for  the  blind.  It  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
ascribe  almost  all  pathological  processes  to 
an  obvious  cause.  The  person  is  blind;  there- 
fore, his  poor  social,  emotional  and  economic 
adjustments  are  due  to  blindness.  Nothing 
can  be  done  about  his  blindness;  ergo  nothing 
can  be  done  about  his  problems.  You  and  I 
are  well-acquainted  with  this  type  of  reason- 
ing and  reaction  in  trying  to  overcome  any 
well-grooved  traditional  idea. 

Another  resistance  to  psychiatric  help  is  not 
exclusive  to  the  handicapped.  It  is  one  of 
which  we  are  all  guilty.  I  must  confess  that, 
although  resistance  to  psychiatry  has  lessened 
greatly  since  World  War  II  when  its  glaring 
need  was  sharply  focused,  we  are  still  reluaant 
to  go  to  a  psychiatrist  for  examination  or 
treatment.  The  attitude  that  our  friends  and 
neighbors  will  think  we  are  "crazy"  frightens 
us.  I  believe  this  is  now  a  diminishing  factor 
and,  in  some  instances,  we  find  patients  dis- 
cussing their  latest  psychiatrist  with  avid  en- 
thusiasm at  their  bridge  games. 

Paternalistic  Attitudes — Friend, 
Teachers,  State 

More  and  more,  are  we  becoming  aware  of 
individual  differences  and  individual  potential 
for   growth.      With   that   awareness,   we   then 


note  that  the  blind  have  their  problems  of 
adjustment  like  other  people,  in  addition  to 
the  ones  created  by  the  handicap  itself,  that 
at  times  they  fail  to  find  the  happiest  solu- 
tions for  themselves  and  others.  They  are 
not  fully  conscious  of  the  reasons  for  the  mal- 
adjustment and  they  cannot  find  the  answers 
in  their  teachers  and  workers.  Sometimes  they 
find  it  difficult  to  go  through  their  training 
required  in  the  industrial  home  for  the  blind. 
Sometimes  they  fail  in  adjustments  with  their 
neighbors  and  their  community.  Sometimes, 
having  received  the  training,  they  fail  to  have 
the  courage  or  the  independence  to  venture 
forth  and  practice  their  occupations.  The 
sense  of  special  sympathy,  proteaion,  pity  and 
downright  spoiling  for  too  many  years  has 
interfered  with  their  independence.  The 
tendency  to  blame  their  affliction  is  too  tempt- 
ing to  throw  away. 

There  are  two  broad  considerations  in  dis- 
cussing the  blind:  (1)  Those  who  were  born 
blind  or  acquired  it  at  an  early  age  in  life, 
and  ( 2 )  Those  who  acquire  blindness  in  adult 
years.  Again,  the  latter  can  be  broken  down 
into  the  younger  adults  and  the  elderly.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  causes  of  blindness,  but 
fortunately  the  younger  group  is  diminishing. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
blind  in  the  United  States.  In  the  past  few 
decades  the  children  have  been  encouraged  to 
remain  home  if  possible,  attend  day  classes 
and  otherwise  participate  in  the  experiences  of 
the  seeing  child.  This  experience,  no  matter 
how  well  acquired,  still  becomes  a  problem  to 
the  blind  child.  His  handicap  will  interfere 
with  full  adjustment  and  range  of  activities 
permissible  to  the  seeing  child.  Although 
the  first  period  of  life  does  not  have  to  be  an 
especially  traumatic  one,  as  he  grows,  the  child 
becomes  conscious  of  his  difficulties  and  differ- 
ences. Like  any  child  who  is  made  to  feel 
different  for  any  reason,  he  has  an  additional 
problem  with  which  he  must  deal.  You  are 
all  well  acquainted  with  your  own  feelings  and 
fears  when  you  are  either  too  tall  or  too  short, 
too  skinny  or  too  fat,  handicapped  by  any  dis- 
ability or  other,  how  resentments  develop  be- 
cause of  these  differences,  and  if  only  tempo- 
rary, need  not  leave  any  serious  scar  upon  the 
personality.  But  one  that  is  of  a  permanent 
nature,  such  as  blindness,  can  result  in  strong 
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feelings  of  inferiority,  dependence,  chronic  re- 
sentment, aggressive  behavior,  hostility,  as  a 
permanent  mark  on  the  individual.  Feelings 
of  inadequacy  and  discouragement  can  inter- 
fere with  progress  and  rehabilitation.  Again, 
the  meeting  of  this  type  of  problem  when  it 
first  develops,  with  proper  examination  and 
treatment,  may  avoid  difficulties  in  later  life. 

The  adult  blind  call  for  a  different  readjust- 
ment. It  is  an  accepted  observation  that 
chronic  disability  is  more  feared  than  death. 
I  recall  this  experience  with  war  veterans  who 
have  repeatedly  mentioned  this  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  state  also  that  a  sudden  loss  of  sight 
is  one  of  the  most  feared  disabilities.  It  re- 
quires a  most  profound  psychological  and 
emotional  reorientation  toward  every  aspect  of 
life.  But,  again,  most  people  have  the  reserve 
to  make  the  adjustment.  It  appears  more 
often  that  failure  to  do  so  is  dependent  upon 
difficulties  in  the  pre-existing  personality.  The 
blind  must  realize  and  accept  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  different  person.  His  capacities,  interests, 
social  position,  body  image,  aspirations  are  all 
affected  and,  until  he  accepts  this,  his  rehabili- 
tation cannot  proceed. 

The  first  stage  is  that  of  sudden  loss  or 
shock,  numbness,  inability  to  think  or  feel. 
His  ego  strength  will  determine  how  soon  he 
will  recover  from  this  shock  stage.  It  appears 
that  this  must  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
depression  which  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  interfered  with,  just  as  mourning  is  ap- 
propriate after  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  In 
this  depressed  state  he  has  strong  feelings  of 
self-recrimination,  hopelessness,  self-pity,  lack 
of  confidence  and  retardation.  No  false  hopes 
should  be  raised  about  his  vision  if  there  is 
no  genuine  hopefulness.  It  will  only  make 
him  more  bitter  and  harder  to  reach  later  on. 
Parents,  friends  and  even  doaors  have  been 
guilty  of  this,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
blinded  person.  Many  elements  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  person  from  accepting  fully  the 
hard  truth  and  he  will  easily  fall  prey  to  false 
hopes.  No  attempts  at  rehabilitation  should 
take  place  during  these  stages.  It  is  later 
that  encouragement  toward  independence  and 
growth,  especially  with  well-trained  blind 
teachers,  takes  place.  He  must  again  "see" 
how  he  can   become  useful. 


The  aged  present  a  special  problem.  Often 
there  are  multiple  disabilities.  There  are 
limitations  of  learning,  concentration,  and 
courage,  already  tried  by  life's  tasks,  wanes. 
Yet,  they  should  not  be  forgotten  and  left  in 
their  beds  or  rocking  chairs.  Many  are  deserv- 
ing of  encouragement  and  attempts  at  re- 
kindling the  spirit  to  learn,  to  read,  to  get 
about,  so  that  they  may  again  feel  useful  to 
themselves,  if  not  to  others. 

I  have  tried  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the 
many  problems  which  face  the  blind  person 
and  which  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
this  physical  handicap. 

What  Can  the  Psychiatrist  Contribute 
To  Ease,  Alleviate  or  Help? 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say,  that  this  is  a 
field  that  offers  the  best  kind  of  use  of  team- 
work. The  psychiatrist  can  join  this  team 
effectively.  Together  with  psychologist,  social 
worker,  teacher,  worker  for  the  blind,  volun- 
teer, he  can  help  to  lay  down  those  principles 
and  create  that  atmosphere  which  may  permit 
the  child  to  develop  optimally  in  spite  of  his 
handicaps.  This  is  no  more  than  we  do  for 
the  seeing  child.  Should  the  blind  child  re- 
ceive any  less?  There  is  need  to  recognize 
that  this  child  may  have  special  needs  on  the 
basis  of  being  an  individual  and  not  necessarily 
on  the  basis  of  blindness,  that  there  may  be 
behavioral  and  emotional  problems  related 
more  on  the  basis  of  parental  difficulties, 
sibling  rivalries,  and  other  stresses,  to  which 
blindness  only  adds  aggravation  and  greater 
difficulty  to  deal  with  these  very  problems.  I 
might  add  here  that  the  custom  of  planning 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  small  com- 
munities, away  from  large  medical  centers, 
adds  to  the  problem  of  getting  adequate  psychi- 
atric consultation. 

Once  the  person  has  reached  his  adult  years, 
he  is  faced  with  choices  which  he  often  has 
difficulty  in  making.  Too  often  dependency 
has  been  so  ingrained  that  he  becomes  satisfied 
with  his  state  or  Federal  pension  and  makes 
no  attempt  at  vocatonal  rehabilitation.  Again, 
he  may  decide  or  may  be  encouraged  to  find 
work  suitable  for  him  and  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  adjust.  Or  he  may  be  recommended 
for  further  training  and  rehabilitation  in  one 
of  the   industrial   schools   for  the   blind,   only 
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to  find  his  adjustment  there  difficult.  It  may 
even  be  his  first  separation  from  home  and 
the  new  freedom  may  be  overpowering.  I 
have  been  advised  that  an  evaluation  of  his 
personality  make-up  prior  to  his  residence  at 
the  industrial  school  for  the  blind  may  avoid 
unnecessary  difficulties  and  tensions.  Recom- 
mendations may  be  made  which  would  be 
very  valuable  to  his  teachers  and  workers  or 
treatment  in  residence  and  which  may  hasten 
his  rehabilitation  or  not  keep  him  there  at  all. 
The  problem  of  sudden  blindness  in  the 
adult  is  of  special  importance  in  its  early 
phases.  These  need  to  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with  accordingly,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  go  on  in  his  adjustment  without  interfer- 
ence. As  mentioned  before,  the  person  must 
recognize  his  disability  and  accept  it  for  what 
it  is  and  not  for  what  he  should  like  it  to  be. 
Again,  here  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  the  pre-existing  personality 
which  must  be  recognized  and  not  ascribed  to 
the  state  of  blindness.  False  hopes  about  re- 
covery of  vision,  when  no  such  hopefulness  is 
possible,  is  a  genuine  interference  with  his 
rehabilitation.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
person  who  is  not  completely  blind.     He  often 


attempts  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Failure  to  accept  his  limitations  may  make  him 
seek  adjustment  with  seeing  people  but,  be- 
cause of  his  handicap,  he  cannot  compete  with 
them  and  he  fails.  He  then  becomes  bitter, 
irritable  and  grossly  dependent,  avoiding  re- 
habilitation. Proper  psychiatric  treatment  may 
avoid  development  of  this  attitude. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasize  that  statistically 
a  certain  number  of  people  are  in  need  of 
psychiatric  help  to  assist  them  to  be  more 
useful,  happier  individuals.  Blindness  has 
added  a  burden  that  can  only  aggravate  mal- 
adjustment. The  home  teacher,  the  social 
worker,  friends  and  relatives  have  often  tried 
to  deal  with  emotional  problems.  They  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  relentless  efforts, 
courage  and  commonsense  which  have  guided 
their  steps  in  working  with  the  blind.  They 
are  the  ones  to  whom  the  handicapped  will 
and  should  turn  first  with  their  problems. 
When  they  fail,  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  psychiatric  help.  The  blind 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  see- 
ing in  getting  this  assistance.  Because  often 
they  are  economically  unable  to  obtain  it  from 
private  sources,  it  must  be  provided  for  them. 


THE  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  BY  RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Mrs.  Lois  Klein,  Chairman,  Chicago  Unit 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  the  only 
organization  recording,  on  a  national  scale, 
textbooks  and  other  educational  material  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  was  started  in  1951  under 
a  grant  from  the  fund  for  Adult  Education,  an 
organization  established  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Recording  centers,  called  Units,  were 
activated  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,  Phoenix,  Oak  Ridge  (Tennessee) , 
and  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  in  New  York.  These  units  are 
equipped  to  read  everything  from  poetry  to 
the  most  complicated  scientific  books.  The 
books  recorded  are  those  not  readily  available 
in   Braille   or   on   the    Talking   Books    of   the 


Library  of  Congress.  The  standards  of  the 
organiaztion  are  constantly  rising,  and  the 
technique  of  recording  is  constantly  improv- 
ing. Our  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that 
Units  in  other  large  cities  are  in  the  process 
of  being  organized. 

Begun  exclusively  as  a  volunteer  project, 
it  still  relies  in  the  main  on  volunteers,  al- 
though in  some  Units,  and  in  the  National 
office  in  New  York,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ  some  people  to  carry  on  the  terrific 
load  of  work. 

The  Chicago  Unit  is  still  exclusively  volun- 
teer. The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Secretary  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  gen- 
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eral  duties,  dividing  the  work-week  as  equally 
as  possible.  The  greatest  number  of  our  vol- 
unteers are  readers,  but  we  also  have  others: 
Braillists  who  Braille  the  index  of  each  en- 
velope of  records  sent  from  the  Unit;  other 
volunteers  who  check  records,  that  is,  they 
"proof  listen,"  checking  the  records  against 
defects  as  well  as  checking  the  work  of  the 
readers  against  the  ink-print  copy;  other  vol- 
unteers who  make  labels  for  each  disc;  others 
who  send  the  records  to  the  student,  making 
careful  note  of  the  date  when  each  one  was 
sent;  still  others  who  do  general  office  work. 
Some  volunteers  are  so  devoted  to  our  work 
that  they  do  more   than   one  of  these  duties. 

While  most  of  our  volunteers  are  house- 
wives, others  are  teachers,  lawyers,  radio  per- 
sonalities, professors,  and  the  like.  Our  work 
attracts  a  large  number  of  men  who  find  the 
quiet  of  the  recording  booth  relaxing.  "We  are 
especially  proud  of  our  evening  personnel. 
The  supervisors,  readers,  and  checkers  are  em- 
ployed people,  secretaries  and  others,  who  de- 
vote one  or  more  evenings  to  our  work.  They 
are  extremely  dependable  because  they  are 
accustomed  to  schedule,  routine,  and  following 
orders. 

Since  the  readers  make  up  the  largest  por- 
tion of  our  organization,  it  may  interest  you 
to  know  how  they  are  chosen.  When  one 
volunteers  to  be  a  reader,  he  must  first  make 
a  voice  test  in  our  studios.  This  test  is  sent 
to  a  committee  of  blind  persons  which  grades 
each  test.  Only  those  passing  this  test  are 
accepted  as  readers.  After  passing  the  test, 
the  reader  is  then  trained  by  a  supervisor, 
using  only  the  technique  established  by  us. 
Depending  on  the  quality  of  his  work,  we 
may  be  able  to  use  one  of  his  first  records. 
Checkers  constantly  make  notes  of  criticism 
as  they  listen  to  the  records,  constructive  criti- 


cism if  possible.     For  the  most  part,   readers 
improve  rapidly  and  consistently. 

Since  most  of  our  "clients"  are  students,  we 
try  to  keep  ahead  of  their  assignments,  send- 
ing the  discs  out  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
found  to  be  acceptable.  They  go  to  students, 
professors,  and  others  all  over  the  country;  to 
Texas,  Minnesota,  California,  New  Jersey, 
anywhere  they  are  needed.  When  the  original 
user  no  longer  needs  the  records,  he  sends 
them  back  to  us,  and  they  are  then  circulated 
through  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  Frederick  Hill  Branch  Library  to  other 
qualified  users  of  recorded  books. 

We  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  our 
technique,  and  therefore  we  are  embarking  on 
a  program  of  tape-recording.  From  the  master 
tape,  as  many  recorded  copies  of  each  book  as 
are  needed  can  be  made,  and  damaged  or  lost 
discs  can  easily  be  replaced.  As  more  and 
more  visually  handicapped  people  call  upon 
us  for  help,  we  try  to  add  more  readers,  more 
physical  equipment,  more  space,  more  of  every- 
thing. Since  each  Unit  is  self-supporting — 
through  volunteer  contributions  —  we  always 
have  the  problem  of  meeting  our  budget,  so 
we  are  looking  for  many  more  volunteer  con- 
tributors. 

Chicago  is  a  sprawling  city,  and  we  now 
feel  that  we  can  best  meet  the  challenge  of 
expansion  by  organizing  sub-units  in  strategic 
parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  By  January, 
1958,  we  hope  to  have  three  sub-units  organ- 
ized and  in  operation.  We  also  hope  to  ex- 
pand the  operations  of  our  main  Unit  studios. 

In  the  last  three  years  we  have  more  than 
tripled  our  production.  To  keep  pace  with 
our  plans,  more  and  more  volunteers  will  be 
needed  in  every  capacity. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  them  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 
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THE  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  BY  THE  BLIND 
SERVICE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mrs.  Viola  Ezekallan,  President 
Blind  Service  Association,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ilinois 


May  I  bring  you  greetings  from  Blind  Serv- 
ice Association,  and  wish  you  all  an  interesting, 
profitable  and  delightful  visit  in  Chicago,  this 
week. 

Blind  Service  Association  was  founded  in 
1924,  by  Mrs.  Gottfried  D.  Bernstein,  now 
Honorary  President.  This  volunteer  service 
organization,  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  is  maintained  by  free-will  contributions 
and  memberships.  Now  starting  our  34th 
year  of  free  service,  we  employ  only  one  full- 
time  office  secretary,  and  since  the  fall  of  1953, 
one  part-time  reading-room  secretary.  All 
others  are  volunteers,  including  the  Board  of 
Officers  and  Directors,  numbering  36  men  and 
women.  Many  of  these  are  professional 
people,  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
teachers,  and  trained  business  women  and  men. 
Most  of  them  are  aaively  pursuing  their  pro- 
fessions, as  well  as  serving  B.S.A. 

Directors  are  elected  to  the  Board,  and  in 
turn,  are  elected  officers  from  the  directorate, 
and  are  charged  with  the  responsibilities  and 
administrative  duties  of  the  Association. 

Chairmen  and  committees  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  for  all  regular  and  special  activi- 
ties, from  among  the  officers  and  directors. 
For  some  special  events,  the  committees  are 
augmented  by  additional  helpers  from  the 
reader  group. 

Every  year  more  than  300  volunteer  readers, 
workers  and  office  helpers,  and  scores  of  re- 
cording-readers and  workers  are  carrying  on 
their  special  group  work,  together  with  the 
Board  members  performing  eflFectively  all  of 
Blind  Service  objectives. 

Volunteers  come  to  us  through  personal 
contact,  and  newspaper  publicity  about  our 
work.  We  seem  to  be  especially  blessed  with 
more  than  adequate  numbers,  and  faithful 
service;  many  volunteers  at  the  present  time 
are  veterans  of  three  to  twenty  and  more  years 
of  service  without  pay. 


Having  such  varied  services  as:  reading,  re- 
cording, lunches,  guide  dog,  sale,  welfare, 
fund-raising.  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
parties,  readers  tea,  Annual  Meeting,  mem- 
bership, etc.,  permits  wide  latitude  in  a  variety 
of  interests  and  qualifications.  All  these  are 
handled  through  committees  of  volunteer 
Board  members. 

Training  for  most  of  the  work  consists 
chiefly  of  "on  the  job"  learning  and  helping. 
Aptitude,  talent,  special  ability,  or  likes  and 
dislikes  come  out  quickly  and  decisively  in 
practice.  Qualifications  for  the  particular  job 
brings  its  own  rewards  in  assignments.  How- 
ever, we  have  come  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
demand  nor  command  anything  of  volunteers 
that  they  are  not  freely  willing  to  do.  So  it 
is  that  they  themselves  reveal  whether  they 
can  be  useful  to  an  organization  or  not. 

Established  standards  and  methods  are  main- 
tained. Non-members  are  given  a  reasonable 
choice  of  work,  and  no  administrative  nor 
policy-making    responsibilities. 

Pins,  citations,  honorary  mention,  reward 
the  volunteers  for  stated  hours  of  work,  al- 
though we  find  that  a  great  many  of  our  vol- 
unteers care  little  for  awards,  claiming  that 
the  mutual  benefit  and  joy  in  the  work  itself 
is  immensely  satisfying. 

Our  work  is  too  urgent  to  allow  catering 
to  prestige  seekers  and  self-indulgent  enter- 
tainment angles.  People  who  have  spare  time, 
willingness  to  work  in  prescribed  patterns,  a 
deep  and  serious  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  benevolent  aid,  always  make  the 
best  and  most  produaive  workers. 

And  I  say,  God  bless  them  in  their  efforts! 
We  are  thankful  for  them,  as  are  the  happy 
recipients  of  Blind  Service  Association's  bene- 
ficial services,  all  designed  to  help  blind  and 
seriously  visually  handicapped  people  become 
self-supporting  and  productive  members  of 
Society. 
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THE  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  BY  THE  JOHANNA  BUREAU  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  UNITED  ORDER  OF  TRUE  SISTERS 

Mrs.  Theodore  Stone,  Co-chairman 

Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  United  Order  of  True  Sisters 

Chicago,  Illinois 


"How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beam, 
..."  An  idea  of  a  few  devoted  women  over 
thirty  years  ago — a  Braille  cookbook  as  a  wed- 
ding present  today! 

The  United  Order  of  True  Sisters,  Johanna 
Lodge  No.  9,  felt  the  need  for  hand-transcribed 
Braille.  A  small  group  under  the  auspices  of 
and  with  the  supervision  and  cooperation  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  formed  the 
Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  Then,  as 
today,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  philan- 
thropies of  the  Lodge.  The  Bureau  receives 
its  principal  support  from  Johanna  Lodge,  al- 
though contributions  are  made  by  many  indi- 
viduals,  groups   and   other  organizations. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  furnishes  us 
with  a  room  for  training  new  transcribers  and 
facilities  for  storing  our  Braille,  as  well  as 
help  in  shellacking,  collating  and  binding,  and 
secretarial  service — especially  for  copyright  per- 
missions. All  this  has  combined  to  establish 
the  Bureau  as  one  of  civic  and  national  stature. 
We  work  directly  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Al  Skryzpek,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  of  the  Frederick  Hild 
Branch  of  the  Library.  All  books  for  general 
circulation  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
Library. 

The  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind  is  di- 
reaed  by  a  group  of  volunteers,  completely 
non-sectarian  in  its  set-up  as  well  as  its  work. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  by  the 
teacher  to  discuss  any  problems  or  bring  up 
any  new  material.  General  meetings  are  held 
twice  a  year  for  all  transcribers — a  workshop 
in  the  fall  and  the  annual  meeting  in  the 
spring  at  which  time  certificates  are  awarded 
to  those  new  transcribers  who  have  passed 
their  Library  of  Congress  test  and  completed 
a  minimum  of  200  pages  of  good  Braille. 


We  give  individual  lessons  from  a  manual 
written  by  two  of  our  members  which  includes 
not  only  Braille  practice  work  but  marking 
paragraphs  for  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  contractions.  A  certified  blind  proof- 
reader is  at  the  Library  every  Wednesday  from 
10-12  to  proofread  the  students  work.  (A 
few  are  taught  at  home  by  special  arrange- 
ment.) The  Bureau  has  devised  several  forms 
which  have  been  mimeographed  for  the  guid- 
ance of  proofreaders  as  well  as  transcribers. 
In  this  way,  all  of  our  work  is  carried  on  on 
the   same   standard. 

The  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind  supplies 
Braillewriters  as  well  as  all  paper  for  each 
transcriber.  The  work  is  done  at  home.  The 
machine  is  the  sole  property  of  the  transcriber 
as  long  as  he  or  she  maintains  our  standards 
of  quality  and  quantity  —  approximately  25 
pages  a  week,  50  weeks  a  year.  All  Braille 
is  proofread  twice  by  blind  readers  before 
it  is  shellacked.  Duplicate  proof  sheets  are 
sent  to  us  so  that  we  can  maintain  a  close 
check  on  the  work  of  our  transcribers  as  well 
as  our  proofreaders,  and  thus  maintain  our 
quality. 

We  use  a  minimum  amount  of  newspaper 
publicity,  finding  that  most  of  our  new  work- 
ers are  recruited  by  word  of  mouth  or  through 
various  groups  with  whom  we  cooperate.  The 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  and  other 
groups  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  individuals 
interested  in  this  type  of  work,  find  their  way 
to  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  The 
Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  present  time  50  per  cent  of  our  work 
is  for  general  circulation  in  the  Library.  These 
consist  of  fiction,  non-fiction,  sports  books, 
and  we  are  now  building  a  fine  collection  of 
children's  books.     The  other  50  per  cent  is 
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"special"  work,  which  is  only  done  by  our 
best  transcribers.  Of  our  group,  five  work  in 
music  exclusively — all  instruments,  band  and 
voice — and  they  are  always  busy.  They  work 
for  teachers,  students  and  those  studying  for 
advanced  degrees  or  recitals. 

Our  schoolwork,  in  all  subjects,  ranges  from 
first  grade  through  a  doaor's  degree  in  mathe- 
matics. Our  arithmetic  has  been  done  in  the 
Nemeth  Code  for  the  last  two  years,  though, 
I  must  interpolate  here,  that  for  some  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  special  symbols  were  de- 
vised by  the  student  and  transcriber. 

We  have  transcribed  a  mechanical  drawing 
text.  The  student  then  devised  his  own  tools. 
Both  the  text  and  implements  have  been  used 
by  other  students.  We  have  transcribed  texts 
in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French  and  Spanish, 


as  well  as  short  Hebrew  portions.  We  have 
done  insurance  tables,  telephone  directories, 
cookbooks,  piano-tuning  manuals,  knitting  in- 
structions, the  care  of  parakeets,  and  others 
far  too  numerous  to  mention.  School  and 
special  work  is  bound  in  temporary  binders 
so  that  the  work  is  not  delayed. 

Unless  the  recipient  needs  the  book  for 
further  study,  it  is  returned  to  the  Library 
shelves  for  future  circulation.  Our  work  is 
done  for  people  all  over  the  country — individ- 
uals, as  well  as  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools.  No  work  or  supplies  are  ever  paid 
for  by  either  the  transcriber  or  the  recipient. 
Our  approximately  125  transcribers  have  aver- 
aged over  70,000  pages  of  Braille  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  1956  total  was  almost 
84,000  pages. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Watkins,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
Volunteer  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Metropolitan  Chicago 

and 

Administrative  Assistant,  Cook  County  Department  of  Welfare 

Public  Assistance  Division,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Volunteer  Bureau  of  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  Metropolitan  Chicago  was  organized  in 
August,  1942,  as  a  result  of  problems  of  ade- 
quate staffing  felt  needed  by  most  health  and 
welfare  agencies  during  World  War  II.  Be- 
cause of  staff  shortages,  many  agencies  which 
had  never  used  volunteers  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  areas  in  which  volunteers  could 
be  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  profes- 
sional staff.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  Volunteer  Bureau  by  the  Welfare  Coun- 
cil of  Metropolitan  Chicago  and  community 
agencies  indicated  the  need  for  continuing  the 
agency,  and  it  was  permanently  established  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Welfare  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Chicago  in  1947,  supported  by 
funds  added  to  the  Welfare  Council's  budget 
by  the  Community  Fund. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau 
in  1942,  more  than  25,000  persons  have  regis- 
tered for  volunteer  services.  In  the  early  days, 
the  emphasis  was  on  recruitment,  training  and 
placement  of  volunteers.  However,  as  time 
went  on,  it  became  clear  that  unless  agencies 
were  willing  to  develop  sound  programs  and 
the  kind  of  standards  which  insured  effective 
use  of  volunteers,  that  the  Volunteer  Bureau, 
in  addition  to  recruiting  new  volunteers,  would 
be  constantly  in  the  position  of  filling  up  the 
gaps  made  by  those  who  dropped  out  because 
of  dissatisfaction.  Many  agencies  had  their 
sources  of  recruitment,  but  only  a  few  had 
given  serious  thought  to  criteria  for  good  vol- 
unteer service.  More  and  more  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  was  called  upon  to  consult  with  agen- 
cies and  assist  them  with  their  programs.  At 
this  time  such  consultation  constitutes  a  large 
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proportion  of  staflF  time.  To  meet  the  need 
for  developing  standards  for  good  practice  and 
procedures  in  volunteer  service,  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  sought  the  advice  of  the  professionals 
in  each  field.  Liaison  committees  were  estab- 
lished with  each  Division  of  the  Welfare 
Council,  Family  and  Child  Welfare,  Recrea- 
tion and  Informal  Education  and  Health  and 
their  affiliated  agencies.  These  committees 
still  continue. 

All  committees  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Volunteer  Bureau,  assist  with  the  train- 
ing courses,  and  consider  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  standards  for  volunteer  service  in  their 
respective  fields.  Although  recruiting  still  con- 
tinues, and  much  time  is  given  to  the  necessary 
publicity  related  to  this  function,  the  cam- 
paigns are,  in  the  main,  geared  to  the  several 
training  courses  which  the  Volunteer  Bureau, 
through  its  professional  liaison  committees, 
sets  up  for  groups  of  agencies  in  the  separate 
fields.  However,  assistance  in  recruitment 
campaigns  is  given  also  to  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual agencies,  who  screen  all  their  volun- 
teers through  the  Volunteer  Bureau. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  is  to  serve  the  community  in  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice in  the  health,  welfare  and  civic  agencies. 
To  achieve  this,  the  Volunteer  Bureau  offers 
service  to  individuals  and  groups  who  are 
interested  in  giving  community  service  and 
to  agencies  which  are  interested  in  establish- 
ing new  volunteer  programs  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  volunteers  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  standards  of  volunteer 
service. 

The  Volunteer  Bureau  primarily  serves  those 
agencies  in  which  the  volunteers  serve  under 
staff  direction  as  an  integral  part  of  the  agency 
program.  Such  volunteer  services  are  planned 
and  carried  on  as  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  services  provided  by  the  professional  and 
paid  staff  of  the  agency.  Both  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  and  those  agencies  with  which  it  works 
accept  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  necessity 


for  wise  and  careful  selection  of  the  persons 
needing  and  able  to  use  volunteer  services 
constructively,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the 
right  volunteer  with  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions and  abilities  to  work  with  the  client. 

Agency  supervision  of  volunteers  is  another 
fundamental  principle  with  which  the  Volun- 
teer Bureau  is  concerned,  in  that  the  ultimate 
values  of  volunteer  services  as  a  part  of  agency 
function  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
quality  of  supervision  provided.  In  speaking 
of  supervision,  I  include  the  administrative 
aspects,  such  as  the  proper  involvement  of 
board  and  staff  in  planning  for,  initiating  and 
maintaining  volunteer  programs,  the  orienta- 
tion, training  and  on-going  supervision  of  the 
volunteer,  and  the  correlation  of  the  volunteer 
service  with  other  services  of  the  agency  to 
insure  the  appropriate  assignment,  continuity 
and  termination  of  the  service  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  best  interests  of  the  per- 
sons served. 

The  relationship  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau 
with  agencies  for  the  blind  has  not  been 
stressed  because  there  is  no  essential  difference, 
either  philosophically  or  in  objeaive  purpose, 
between  services  to  the  blind  and  to  any  per- 
son known  to  various  agencies  for  various 
reasons.  However,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that,  as  volunteers,  the  blind  have  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  make  to  agencies,  as  shown 
in   the   following  example: 

One  agency  requested  a  volunteer,  who 
could  play  chess,  for  a  home-bound  crippled 
woman.  This  person  was  reluctant  to  have  a 
friendly  visitor  because  of  her  inability  to  keep 
her  home  clean.  However,  a  blind  student 
was  found  who  was  able  to  travel  and  who  was 
not  bothered  about  the  dust  and  disorder. 
This  student  desired  reading  help,  and  was 
happy  to  play  chess  with  the  crippled  woman 
who  in  turn  could  read  to  the  blind  student. 
A  very  fine  relationship  was  formed  which  was 
of  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  to  both 
handicapped  persons. 
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THE  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS  BY  THE  CATHOLIC  GUILD 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Robert  Schlossman,  Chairman  of  Transcribing 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"When  our  Guild  started,  ten  years  ago,  I 
was  the  only  Braille  transcriber.  Then,  one 
day,  just  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Lynch,  our  Direc- 
tor said  to  me,  "Why  don't  you  start  a  Braille 
Transcribing  Unit  for  the  Guild?"  About 
the  only  answer  I  could  think  of  at  the  time 
was   "Who,  me?" 

Well,  even  though  I  didn't  know  where  to 
start,  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more 
I  wanted  to  get  a  transcribing  unit  started — 
but  how? 

I  knew  we  had  to  start  with  a  group  of 
volunteers  and,  after  discussing  how  to  find 
them,  we  sent  a  small  notice  to  The  New 
World,  the  Archdiocesean  newspaper,  asking 
for  volunteers  and  naming  the  time  and  the 
place  for  the  first  meeting.  I  was  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  a  group  of  19  eager 
women  waiting  for  me  at  the  scheduled  time. 
Of  that  first  group,  14  were  certified  and 
every  one  of  them  is  still  actively  transcrib- 
ing. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  several  interesting 
newspaper  stories  written  about  our  work,  and 
every  time  our  article  appears  we  get  a  num- 
ber of  phone  calls  from  women  (and  some 
men  too! )  asking  how  they  could  get  into 
the  work.  You  can  imagine  that  we  weren't 
bashful  about  telling  them  how.  Then  of 
course  volunteers  brought  in  their  friends,  and 
their  friends  friends,  so  that  the  Unit  has 
grown  year  after  year.  The  Volunteer  Bureau 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful source,  too,  for  finding  volunteers  for  our 
work.  Today,  just  six  years  after  our  first 
meeting,  we  have  52  Certified  Braillists,  and 
we're   still  growing. 

As,  one  by  one,  the  volunteers  became  certi- 
fied and  ready  for  permanent  work,  we  realized 
that  we  needed  a  challenging  project,  and  be- 
lieve me  we  found  one  that  was  a  challenge! 


We  Braille,  proofread,  shellack  and  bind 
all  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  Braille  rooms 
in  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Chicago.  Inci- 
dentally, these  were  the  first  parochial  schools 
in  the  country  to  have  Braille  rooms. 

This  school  project  was  started  three  years 
ago  when  Msgr.  Cook,  who  is  Director  of 
Catholic  Charities  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, told  us  that  he  planned  to  open  two 
Braille  rooms  in  the  Chicago  Parochial  Schools. 
Msgr.  asked  us  if  we  felt  we  could  Braille 
the  textbooks  needed.  I  said  I  thought  we 
could  handle  it  if  they  started  with  just  the 
primary  grades. 

We  figured  out  the  quantity  of  texts  needed 
in  each  grade  and  started  Brailling — with  one 
eye  glued  to  the  deadline  date! 

Because  the  blind  children  integrate  with 
their  sighted  classmates,  we  had  to  Braille 
exactly  the  same  textbook  as  the  sighted  chil- 
dren use.  We  also  worked  out  a  plan  to 
have  the  Braille  page  in  each  copy  of  a  text 
the  same — that  is,  to  set  up  the  Braille  page 
so  that  the  children  would  all  turn  the  Braille 
page  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way,  the 
teachers  know  that  the  Braille  students  are 
keeping  pace  with  each  other. 

This  year,  we  supplied  all  of  the  Braille 
texts  for  31  children  from  1st  to  5th  grades. 
Next  year,  there  will  be  about  45  children  in 
our  program  who  will  be  using  the  books. 
Right  now  we  are  Brailling  for  the  6th  grade 
pupils,  plus  filling  in  with  extra  copies  of 
the  lower  grades. 

About  twice  a  year  we  have  a  Guild  get- 
together,  and  also  each  year  we  visit  the  school 
Braille  rooms.  In  this  way  the  volunteers  can 
see  results  of  their  work  put  to  good  use. 
This  helps  the  volunteer  to  realize  that,  for 
the  student,  success  or  failure  may  depend  upon 
the  availability  of  textbooks,  and  the  volun- 
teers interest  continues  to  soar! 
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How  Do  We  Train  Our  Volunteers? 

The  volunteer  comes  to  our  Guild  office 
where  I  give  the  first  lesson.  The  rest  of  the 
lessons  are  handled  by  correspondence. 

Individual  supervision  is  given  to  each  stu- 
dent by  a  group  of  volunteer  instructors,  all 
of  whom  received  their  Braille  training  from 
the  Guild.  After  the  student  has  completed 
the  prescribed  lessons,  he  is  turned  back  to 
me  for  the  series  of  test  work,  and  certifica- 
tion. And  then  another  volunteer  is  ready 
for  a  textbook  to  Braille. 

The  course  takes  about  six  to  nine  months 
to  complete,  depending  of  course  on  how 
much  time  the  volunteer  has  to  devote  to 
the  work. 

The  volunteer  does  all  of  the  Braille  work 
at  home,  and  then  it  is  sent  to  the  Guild 
Office,  where  it  is  proofread  and  returned  to 
the  transcriber  for  correction.  The  Braille  is 
read  twice  to  make  certain  that  the  text  will 
be  as  near  perfect  as  possible. 

We  have  a  regular  workroom  at  the  Guild 
Office,    where   volunteers    come    to    help   with 


other  jobs  in  the  project,  such  as:  Shellack- 
ing the  Braille  pages;  making  book  covers; 
collating  and  binding  the  texts;  and  a  host  of 
other  jobs.  All  of  these  things  are  done  by 
volunteers! 

In  three  years,  we  have  Brailled  325  text- 
books. This  totals  1,625  Braille  volumes. 
This  is  a  never-ending  project  because,  from 
time  to  time,  the  textbooks  are  revised,  and 
the  work  has   to  be  done  all  over  again. 

People  ask  "what  are  the  requirements"  to 
be  a  volunteer  Braille  transcriber?  Generally, 
the  only  requirements  are  time  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  will  to  do  it!  At  least  50  per  cent 
of  our  transcribers  are  working  people.  They 
do  their  Braille  work  at  home  in  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends.  Some  few  just  don't  have  the 
necessary  aptitude  (whatever  that  means!) 
Well,  for  them  we  still  have  the  shellacking, 
collating  and   binding — and  they   love   it! 

We  believe  we  have  a  big  project  and  we 
are  meeting  our  schedules,  but  none  of  this 
could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  not  for  the 
volunteers  answering  the  call  to  service! 
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THE  ROLE  OF  A  PSYCHOLOGIST  IN  AN  AGENCY 

PROVIDING  STATE-WIDE  SERVICES 

*Lyle  Thume,  Psychologist 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


When  Mr.  Hanson  suggested  that  this  paper 
be  presented,  he  stated  that  it  might  provide 
those  of  you  in  the  audience  with  some  food 
for  thought.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has 
provided  me  with  food  for  thought  as  to  what 
the  role  of  a  psychologist  in  an  agency  is  or 
might  be. 

People  in  professional  work  for  the  blind 
have  been  attempting  for  many  years  to  break 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


down  tendencies  to  classify  behavior  or  per- 
sonality merely  on  the  basis  of  blindness  itself. 
This  task  has  been  difficult  for  many  reasons, 
but  one  of  the  main  ones  is  that  in  many  in- 
stances there  are  particular  problems  of  blind- 
ness which  must  be  met  with  some  degree  of 
particular  techniques.  This  fact  has  probably 
created  one  of  the  chief  barriers  which  has 
resulted  in  over-specialization  of  "Education 
of  the  Blind,'  "Psychology  of  the  Blind,"  etc. 
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It  would  seem  profitable,  therefore,  to  begin 
by  discussing  the  role  of  the  psychologist  in 
any  agency  situation. 

The  role  of  the  psychologist  has  several 
obvious  aspects,  a  few  of  which  are:  To  do 
psychological  counseling  of  either  a  personal 
or  a  vocational  nature;  to  administer  psycho- 
logical tests;  to  be  responsible,  along  with 
others  on  the  team,  for  conducting  group 
activities  and  group  therapy;  to  play  a  role 
within  a  staff  situation  of  trying  to  lead  to 
more  objective  evaluations  and  discussions  of 
human  behavior;  and,  finally,  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  research  projects  that  may  be 
involved  with  the  type  of  work  your  agency  is 
attempting  to  do. 

If  we  begin  to  discuss  these  various  phases 
of  a  psychologist's  role,  we  immediately  en- 
counter a  difficulty  which  has  come  to  be  one 
of  the  primary  premises  of  psychology  itself. 
This  premise  is  the  emphasis  that  science  places 
on  individual  differences,  which  also  applies 
to  your  agencies  offering  state-wide  services 
to  the  blind.  These  agencies  may  include 
everything  from  supervising  the  work  of  coun- 
selors or  home  teachers,  through  the  operation 
of  rehabilitation  centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
stand  programs,  etc.  Certainly,  the  very  char- 
acter of  these  agencies  would  cause  some  differ- 
ence in  the  role  any  particular  profession  might 
play  in  them.  Without  doubt,  the  function 
of  psychological  counseling  would  transcend 
any  agency  differences.  We  know  that  it  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Center,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
would  be  as  valuable  in  the  operation  of  a 
stand  program  or  a  workshop  as  industry  is 
finding  it  in  its  operations,  the  importance  of 
which  is  embodied  in  the  increasing  emphasis 
being  placed  on  personnel  work.  The  type 
of  counseling  that  can  be  done  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  resources  that  the  agency  has 
available  and  its  personnel  needs  (whether 
part-time  or  full-time).  The  training  and 
background  of  a  particular  psychologist  will 
bear  on  the  type  of  counseling  that  he  is  able 
to  do,  as  well  as  on  the  type  of  referrals  the 
agency  receives. 

In  coming  back  to  our  original  assumption 
that  blind  persons  have  no  particular  corner 
on  mental  health  or  on  emotional  disturbance, 
we    can    assume    that   these    counseling    needs 


would  roughly  parallel  those  that  would  be 
found  in  other  employment  situations.  What- 
ever the  type  of  counseling  used,  it  should  be 
assumed  that  the  psychologist's  role  will  not 
be  that  of  a  disciplinarian.  In  cases  where 
he  is  dealing  with  individuals  whose  problems 
are  those  which  are  encountered  in  the  normal 
course  of  living,  but  which  create  temporary 
upsets,  a  non-directive  approach  may  be  very 
profitable.  Again,  one  of  the  special  tech- 
niques which  is  required  in  working  with 
blind  people  may  be  the  provision  of  special 
knowledge  or  information  to  the  individual 
in  coping  with  a  problem  which  is  novel  to 
him,  and  therefore  one  which  he  does  not 
possess  the  inherent  resources  to  overcome. 

Within  certain  agency  structures,  the  psy- 
chologist may  also  become  a  valuable  referral 
person.  If  he  is  playing  the  role  we  have  just 
discussed,  he  is  likely  to  discover  the  client's 
difficulties  at  an  early  stage.  It  is  always  vital 
that  whatever  understanding  has  evolved  be 
communicated  in  report  form  and  in  under- 
standable language  to  all  other  members  of 
the  team  whether  within  or  outside  of  the 
particular  agency.  In  many  cases,  he  may  be 
the  person  to  make  a  medical  or  psychiatric 
referral.  At  national  conventions,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  psychologists  to  treat  with  humor 
the  practices  of  psychiatrists,  for  psychiatrists 
to  do  this  in  terms  of  social  workers,  and 
for  social  workers  to  do  this  in  terms  of 
both  psychologists  and  phychiatrists.  Neverthe- 
less, from  individual  experiences  in  dealing 
with  these  professions,  practice  seems  to  con- 
tra-indicate  our  more  superficial  statements. 
There  is  generally  a  welcoming  of  the  aid  of 
all  the  disciplines. 

An  example  which  illustrates  this  type  of 
cooperation  is  the  case  of  W.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man  who  lost  his  sight  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  disease  process,  which  may  also  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  rigidity  which 
was  present  in  his  personality.  He  had  op- 
erated a  stand  in  the  Arkansas  program  with 
moderate  success.  Several  years  ago,  there 
was  a  serious  decline  in  his  business,  which 
fact  was  brought  to  the  agency's  attention  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  he  was  having  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  his  customers.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  he 
was    referred    to    the    Rehabilitation    Center, 
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even  after  several  years  of  moderately  success- 
ful stand-operation.  During  the  time  he  spent 
in  the  Center  environment,  he  expressed  little 
interest  in  an  alternative  vocation,  and  no 
particularly  strong  aptitudes  in  other  direc- 
tions were  observed.  Through  further  co- 
operation, he  was  referred  to  our  psychiatric 
consultant.  There  was  a  second  referral  to 
medical  resources,  which  indicated  there  was 
no  apparent  further  progression  of  the  disease 
process. 

At  the  time  he  entered  the  Center,  a  ver- 
bal attitude  of  cooperativeness  was  expressed, 
but  there  was  a  hesitancy  to  admit  limitations 
or  other  causes  for  his  difficulties.  After  coun- 
seling, while  still  at  the  Center,  he  was  placed 
in  a  number  of  vending  stands  which  were 
highly  supervised.  Throughout  all  of  this 
process,  difficulties  were  brought  out  which 
showed  that  W.  was  having  trouble  in  the 
use  of  his  sales  techniques,  with  independent 
travel,  and  in  dealing  with  his  customers.  It 
is  believed  that  these  difficulties  were  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  frustrations  that  were 
leading  to  problem  behavior.  After  about 
a  three  months'  period,  he  was  returned  to  his 
old  location  and  has  been  able  to  carry  on 
until   the   present. 

The  administration  of  tests  is  another  im- 
portant area  of  psychology.  Bauman,  Watson, 
Hayes,  and  others  have  made,  and  are  making, 
important  contributions  in  developing  testing 
procedures  appropriate  to  blind  subjects.  At 
the  present  time,  the  entire  field  of  testing  is 
finding  rather  wholesale  acceptance.  We  are 
now  able,  better  than  ever  before,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  to  measure  general  ability 
or  intelligence,  aptiudes,  interests,  and  certain 
specific  personality  factors.  Many  of  the  avail- 
able tests  are  fully  applicable  to  blind  subjects, 
and  the  trend  is  to  use  these  tests  without 
major  revisions.  This  practice  is  again  con- 
sistent with  our  philosophy  expressed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  Some  special  adapta- 
tions have  been  made  in  aptitude  and  per- 
sonality tests,  but  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
to  measure  some  specific  phase  of  adjustment 
to  blindness.  Some  modifications  are  also 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  tests,  espe- 
cially where  the  subject  cannot  read  objective 
questions.  Normative  data  is  also  being  gath- 
ered on  the  performance  of  blind  subjects, 
partciularly   on   aptitude  tests.     The   variables 


that  these  tests  measure  may  not  be  the  same 
variables  that  are  measured  when  a  sighted 
subject  takes  the  same  test.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bimanual  Work  Sample  is  an  instrument  il- 
lustrating this  point:  Eye-hand  coordination 
and  speed  in  hand  dexterity,  we  believe,  are 
the  factors  being  measured  when  administered 
to  a  sighted  person,  but  the  slower  processes 
of  nerve  and  muscle  memories  are  involved 
when  a  blind  person  takes  this  test.  It  is  also 
my  belief  that,  with  only  very  rare  exceptions, 
any  test  which  can  be  taken  by  a  blind  person 
can  be  administered  by  a  blind  person,  if  he 
happens  to  be  trained  in  the  field  of  test  ad- 
ministration. We  have  found  this  to  be  true 
in  the  case  of  Wechslers,  Kuders,  Rotters,  and 
aptitude  tests. 

More  important  than  talking  about  particu- 
lar tests  is  a  discussion  of  what  tests  are  good 
for  and  what  they  are  used  for.  These  last 
two  purposes  may  often  be  very  different: 
Tests  are  often  used  to  do  things  for  which 
they  are  not  designed.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  talking  to  a  20-year-old  partially 
sighted  girl  about  her  vocational  aspirations 
after  graduating  from  a  public  high  school, 
I  was  given  a  response  of  a  catagorical  state- 
ment of  her  percentile  scores  of  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record  with  the  conclusion  that  she 
would  undoubtedly  do  best  in  the  clerical 
field.  Several  things  are  wrong  with  this  con- 
clusion as  it  stands.  A  general  interest  test 
does  not  take  into  account  many  other  factors 
she  should  have  been  considering.  The  graver 
error  that  was  being  made  was  that  the  client 
was  shifting  the  responsibility  for  her  decision 
to  a  more  or  less  magical  testing  formula. 
Just  as  people  develop  dependent  relations  in 
a  counseling  situation,  it  can  also  occur  in 
testing,  and,  while  part  of  the  role  of  the 
psychologist  is  to  administer  tests  and  interpret 
their  data,  an  equally  important  part  is  to 
guard  against  the  misuse  and  exaggeration 
of  test  material.  He  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  client  in  making  his  own  de- 
cisions. The  test  itself  is  no  sacred  solution 
to  any  vocational  or  emotional  problem.  It 
can  perhaps  act  as  a  compass  pointing  in  an 
appropriate  direction,  but  it  is  never  a  road- 
map  outlining  the  route  with  its  many  signifi- 
cant detours.  There  are  some  factors  of  atti- 
tude, motivation,  and  available  opportunity, 
not  measurable  by  tests,  which  upset  the  best 
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of  our  predictions.  These  are  the  things  that 
makes  so  inconclusive  the  statement  contained 
in  a  report  I  read  last  year,  suggesting  that 
an  IQ  of  130  should  be  expected  of  a  blind 
person  before  enrolling  him  for  college  train- 
ing. We  know  of  bright-normal  college  stu- 
dents on  honor  rolls  and  of  superior  students 
who  drop  out.  These  criticisms  are  not  made 
to  defeat  the  role  of  the  psychologist,  but  only 
to  try  to  define  it  in  some  of  its  realistic 
terms. 

In  different  agencies,  the  part  the  psycholo- 
gist may  play  in  group  work  may  vary  widely. 
In  a  rehabilitation  center,  group  recreation, 
group  discussions,  and  psychodramas  which 
help  a  person  to  express  and  to  understand  his 
role  as  well  as  that  of  others  are  distinct  ad- 
vantages. These  practices  may  in  some  in- 
stances do  a  better  job,  and,  in  terms  of  time- 
saving,  may  be  more  efficient  than  individual 
counseling.  At  another  level,  some  importance 
can  also  be  attached  to  the  general  value  of  a 
recreational  program  in  connection  with  any 
type  of  agency,  providing  it  actually  develops 
opportunities  for  the  client  or  trainee  to  express 
his  own  talents.  Any  type  of  democratic  group 
organization  will  have  a  distina  morale  ad- 
vantage for  all  persons  related  to  a  particular 
agency,  examples  of  which  are  persons  work- 
ing in  a  sheltered  shop,  operators  in  a  stand 
program,  or  some  other  type  of  group.  A 
feeling  of  identification  with  the  over-all  pur- 
pose of  the  agency  and  comradery  with  each 
other  will  develop  from  these.  The  psycholo- 
gist can  play  a  constructive  role  only  in  co- 
operation with  all  other  members  of  the  or- 
ganization's staflf. 

In  regard  to  the  staff  relations,  due  to  his 
background  and  training,  the  psychologist  is 
a  person  who  would  likely  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  other  staflf  members  to  ventilate  and 
to  state  their  problems  to  him  or  in  group 
staff  conference.  In  general,  his  role  is  not 
one  of  passing  judgment,  but  one  which  tends 
to  assure  all  other  staff  members  of  their  valid 
right  to  express  their  theories  and  opinions 
in  an  accepted  manner  where  suggestion  and 
criticism  can  be  tolerated.  Undesirable  results 
can  occur  if  the  psychologist  assumes  the  role, 
or  if  other  staflf  members  or  administrators 
assign  him  the  role,  of  using  psychology  to 
evaluate  the  techniques  and  procedures  of  stafl? 
members  with  whose  departments  he  may  not 


be  familiar.  A  teacher  in  a  school,  or  any 
other  staflf  member,  would  certainly  become 
threatened  and  suspicious  of  the  psychologist 
who,  they  thought,  was  going  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  his  teaching  methods.  While 
psychology  may  be  a  valuable  asset,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
other  disciplines.  While  education  uses  psy- 
chiatric and  psychological  techniques  to  further 
its  methods,  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in 
many  other  fields,  it  is  the  educator  or  the 
department  head  who  must  be  the  expert  on 
the  workings  of  his  department,  and  the  psy- 
chologist here  becomes  only  a  resource  person. 
Again,  the  background  and  training  which 
most  psychologists  acquire  makes  them  per- 
sons who  are  to  some  extent  equipped  to  work 
in  a  research  framework,  with  the  idea  of 
gathering  evidence  and  information  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  agency  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  its  techniques  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  successes  that  it  is  having.  Being  a 
psychologist,  of  course,  does  not  automatically 
equip  one  with  an  imagination,  but  there 
should  be  enough  familiarity  with  statistics 
and  laboratory  technique  so  that  flaws  in  judg- 
ment or  flaws  in  research  plans  that  might 
lead  to  spurious  conclusions  could  be  pointed 
out  and  otherwise  sound  projects  could  be 
protected  from  going  amiss. 

New  ideas  in  work  for  the  blind,  as  well 
as  modern  psychological  research,  have  taken 
rather  rapid  steps  in  recent  years.  Both,  at 
different  stages  in  their  development,  have  had 
to  exert  strong  efforts  to  become  scientific  in 
their  operation,  and  so  it  is  perhaps  appropri- 
ate that  the  psychologist  begin  to  take  his  place 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  as  at  least 
partly  a  research  person. 

The  advent  of  Public  Law  565  is  something 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  which  is 
having  significant  consequences.  I  recall  some- 
one saying  at  this  convention  two  years  ago 
that  it  would  take  many  years  to  observe  all 
of  the  consequent  developments  of  this  law 
and  that  changes  would  be  slow.  Certainly 
the  former  part  of  the  statement  is  true,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  changes  will 
all  be  slow.  In  two  years,  some  rather  spec- 
tacular things  have  happened.  One  of  the 
things  we  have  observed  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Center,  and  I  feel  rather  sure  other  agencies 
have    noted    the    same    phenomenon,    is    the 
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referral  of  what  we  might  term  "more  difficult 
clients."  By  this  reference,  we  include  per- 
sons with  multiple  handicaps,  older  people, 
and  people  who,  unfortunately,  under  the  old 
philosophy,  would  have  been  classified  as 
"unfeasible."  This  innovation  should  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  rather  than  of  concern 
to  those  of  us  working  in  rehabilitation  set- 
ups.    It   is  also  a  challenge. 

If,  with  the  increased  emphasis  that  the 
public  is  placing  on  rehabilitation,  which  is 
being  expressed  through  this  and  other  more 
liberal  types  of  legislation,  we  are  unable  to 
offer  greater  services  to  handicapped  people, 
we  will  have  no  justification  for  continuing 
our  increased  grants  and  other  public  and 
Federal  benefits.  If  we  are  unable  to  do  this, 
rehabilitation  like  many  other  American  fads 
will  very  likely  pass.  It  is,  therefore,  the  im- 
mediate need  of  all  rehabilitation  to  show  re- 
sults. Certainly,  in  dealing  with  many  clients 
who  are  having  greater  difficulties  than  many 
we  have  encountered  in  the  past,  and  with  the 
greater  resources  with  which  to  work,  all 
fields  must  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  best 
of  their   services.     The   psychologist's   role   is 


designed  to  help  him  understand  how  the  indi- 
vidual client  feels  about  his  handicapping  con- 
dition. It  has  long  been  believed  that  the 
individual's  feeling  about  this  handicap  may 
actually  be  a  greater  limitation  than  the  handi- 
cap itself,  and,  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the 
more  severe  or  multiple-disabling  conditions, 
this  sounds  an  optimistic  note.  If  a  positive 
and  realistic  feeling  about  the  handicap  can 
be  aroused  in  the  individual,  his  likelihood 
of  overcoming  it  is  much  greater,  even  though 
the  handicaps  be  many  and  limiting. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Braceland,  former  President  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  to  the 
effect  that  our  purpose  may  be  to  equip  the 
individual  with  the  special  skill  that  is  living. 
In  considering  the  role  of  the  psychologist  in 
the  agency,  I  think  there  might  well  be  a 
modification  made  to  this  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  his  role  is  to  take  the  place  of  a 
person  on  the  team  whose  purpose  is  to  let 
the  individual  equip  himself  with  the  special 
skill  that  is  living  with  his  limitations  and 
abilities. 


CHALLENGES  TO  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  SERVING 

BLIND  PERSONS 

H.  B.  Aycock,  Chief 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabiliation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Summary  of  Remarks 


Mr.  Aycock  stated  that  never  has  there  been 
a  more  challenging  time  in  work  for  the  blind, 
nor  more  opportunity  to  meet  the  challenges. 
The  success  achieved  by  individual  blind  per- 
sons in  a  great  variety  of  occupations  in  recent 
years  has  done  much  to  create  a  more  positive 
attitude  towards  the  potential  of  persons  who 


are  blind,  and  has  resulted  in  added  support 
for  expanded  legislation  and  increased  ap- 
propriations, at  both  the  Federal  and  state 
levels. 

The  broadened  legislative  authority  and  in- 
creased funds,  together  with  the  improvement 
in    rehabilitation    facilities    and    rehabilitation 
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techniques,  present  an  urgent  challenge  to  re- 
habilitation agencies  serving  blind  persons  to 
take  full  advantage  of  opportunities  now  avail- 
able to  more  adequately  serve  persons  for 
whom  they  have  responsibility. 

Mr.  Aycock  briefly  reviewed  the  effects  of 
the  more  important  Federal  legislation  since 
the  1920  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  in- 
cluding the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936, 
Public  Law  113  of  1943,  and  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  the  1954  Amendments.  The  posi- 
tive results  of  the  programs  resulting  from  this 
legislation  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  than  25,000  blind  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  today  and  ap- 
proximately 4,000  are  achieving  rehabilitation 
each  year  through  the  State-Federal  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  Aycock  stated  that  workers  for  the  blind 
could  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  successes 
achieved,  but  must  also  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility for  further  expanding  and  improving 
their  services  to  make  available  to  all  who  need 
them  the  type  and  quality  of  services  needed 
by  each. 

Mr.  Aycock  emphasized  the  importance  of 
each  agency  developing  a  positive  philosophy 
on  its  role  and  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity. This  should  include  acceptance  of 
the  responsibility  for  assisting  each  person  for 
whom  it  has  responsibility  to  achieve  his  maxi- 
mum functioning  level.  The  agency's  program 
should  be  sufficiently  broad  to  achieve  this 
objective.  An  adequate  legal  basis  is  required 
and  adequate  financial  support  is  necessary. 
Needed  improvements  in  basic  philosophy, 
legal  basis,  and  a  sound  program  of  financing 
are  still  a  real  challenge  to  many  agencies. 

Another  challenge  emphasized  by  Mr.  Ay- 
cock is  the  necessity  for  the  full  acceptance  of 
persons  who  are  blind  as  individuals,  with 
varying  desires,  abilities,  capacities,  and  inter- 
ests, rather  than  as  a  homogeneous,  categor- 
ized group.  The  latter  is  still  the  concept  of 
most  of  the  general  public,  but  most  impor- 
tant, it  is  unfortunately  the  concept  of  far  too 
many  persons  professionally  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind.  He  urged  action  to  inculcate 
the  positive  attitude  in  each  agency's  staff  and 
program,  and  particularly  in  its  public  in- 
formational and  fund-raising  activities. 

He  expressed  concern  that  many  workers 
still   feel   that   all    blind   persons    in    need   of 


rehabilitation  are  known  to  their  agencies. 
This  attitude  stems  largely  from  the  limited 
concept  of  rehabilitation  of  many  workers  and 
the  single  service  practices  of  some  agencies. 
Where  comprehensive  service  programs  have 
been  developed,  experience  has  shown  that 
successful  rehabilitations  in  a  community  have 
invariably  resulted  in  applications  from  per- 
sons with  good  potentials  who  were  not  previ- 
ously known  to  the  agency. 

Mr.  Aycock  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind  and  pointed 
out  the  wide  variation  in  agency  policies  in 
regard  to  their  use.  Some  centers  serving  a 
number  of  states  have  difficulty  in  filling  their 
classes,  while  others  serving  a  single  state  have 
waiting  lists.  He  urged  state  directors  to  re- 
evaluate their  policies  and  practices  relating 
to  the  use  of  rehabilitation  centers. 

Mr.  Aycock  discussed  the  importance  of 
adequate  vocational  training  and  the  need  for 
more  use  of  existing  vocational  schools.  He 
stated  that  only  through  the  use  of  such  com- 
munity facilities  can  many  blind  persons  secure 
adequate  preparation  for  vocational  objectives 
appropriate  for  them.  The  successful  experi- 
ence of  a  few  agencies  in  the  use  of  vocational 
schools  serving  non-handicapped  persons  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  those  agencies  not  using 
them. 

The  low  vision  optical  aids  service  provided 
by  a  very  few  agencies  and  the  successful  re- 
sults achieved  through  them  were  discussed. 
The  expansion  of  these  services  to  all  states 
is  an  urgent  need  requiring  the  attention  of 
agencies  responsible  for  states  where  such 
service  is  not  available. 

Mr.  Aycock  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
placement  activities,  for  more  imagination  on 
the  part  of  placement  counselors,  and  less  de- 
pendence on  stereotyped  "jobs  for  the  blind." 
He  cited  for  example  the  increase  in  success- 
ful placements  in  agriculture,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. He  pointed  out  the  need  for  more 
and  improved  assistance  to  capable  persons 
interested  in  the  professions,  and  that  these 
unmet  needs  were  a  challenge  to  all  agencies. 

The  importance  of  the  agency  for  the  blind 
achieving  professional  status  in  the  community 
was  discussed.  Mr.  Aycock  stated  that  the  role 
of  specialization  and  expertness  was  too  often 
accepted  by  agencies  for  the  blind  not  properly 
staflfed  or  equipped  to  provide  the  services  for 
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which  clients  are  accepted.  Blind  persons 
whose  needs  in  many  areas  could  be  met  by 
other  agencies  in  the  community  suffer  as  the 
result. 

Mr.  Aycock  concluded  his  talk  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  opportunities  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  for  experimentation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  services  and 
techniques  of  importance,  not  only  for  blind 
persons,  but  for  other  handicapped  persons  as 
well.  Justifiable  pride  can  be  taken  in  the 
contributions  already  made  in  a  large  number 


of  services  for  handicapped  persons  that  were 
first  proven  effective  through  services  to  blind 
persons.  He  cited  as  examples:  sheltered 
workshops,  special  education,  public  assistance, 
small  business  enterprises  for  the  severely  dis- 
abled, and  special  library  services.  This  is  a 
rich  heritage,  and  carries  with  it  the  challenge 
to  continue  the  pioneering  role  in  future  re- 
search and  experimentation,  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  leadership  essential  to  continued 
progress. 


GROUP  F 


HOSPITAL  ACCREDITATION 

Kenneth  B.  Babcock,  M.D.,  Director 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  modern  American  hospital  is  a  social 
institution  created  by  the  public  —  the  com- 
munity —  nourished  and  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic to  serve  the  public. 

A.  Sociologically  the  hospital  emanated 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  private  home  for 
the  care  of  a  sick  family  member.  This 
evolution  was  slow: 

1.  Originally  the  hospital  was  a  substitute 
home  for  the  poor  and  indigent. 

2.  Now  the  needs  of  the  sick  have  exceeded 
the  resources  of  nearly  all  homes  — 
wealthy  as  well  as  poor. 

B.  The  hospital  is  a  social  agency,  not  a 
private  proprietary  endeavor — its  assets  are  the 
people's  assets  and  its  function  is  to  serve  all 
of  the  people. 

In  the  next  development — knowledge  in  the 
health  sciences  has  broadened  and  increased  to 
the  point  where  no  one  physician  or  person 
can  master  all  the  knowledge  he  needs  to 
know  to  care  for  sick  people  in  the  manner 
modern  medicine  knows  they  should  be  treated. 
It  follows  logically  that,  because  of  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  modern  medicine,  we  must  have 
a  focal  point  for  the  facilities  and  their  utiliza- 


tion. Thus  we  have  our  hospital — not  just  a 
bed  or  a  hotel  for  sick  people — but  an  up-to- 
date,  live  institution,  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
its  people,  furnishing  all  practical  facilities, 
and  itself  keeping  pace  with  the  steady  ad- 
vancement of  the  medical  sciences. 

Now  we  have  our  modern  hospital — not  too 
well  built  in  many  instances,  because  the  future 
was  not  planned  for.  Rather,  for  expedien- 
cies sake,  they  have  grown  like  Topsy — with 
a  unit  added  here,  another  one  tacked  on 
there,  the  hospital  planned  as  an  institution  of 
so  many  beds  and  not  planned  to  accommo- 
date the  rapid  growth  of  roentgenology,  the 
clinical  and  chemical  laboratory,  cardiac  re- 
search development  and  surgery;  many  institu- 
tions grew  as  the  reflections  of  one  man's 
genius,  ideas  and  wishes. 

From  all  of  this  has  grown  the  concept 
that  a  good  hospital  must  provide  certain 
facilities,  but  more  important  also,  by  its  pre- 
formance  and  utilization,  lives  up  to  certain 
standards  of  excellency  that  makes  it  more 
than  acceptable  to  the  public,  and,  more  espe- 
cially to  those  in  the  field  of  medical  science 
who  understand  and  know  what  is  good  for 
people. 
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We  then  come  to  the  question,  what  is  a 
good  hospital?  What  criteria,  what  yardsticks 
do  we  have  to  ascertain  same;  and,  the  second 
question,  how  can  we  improve  the  quahty  of 
care  given  to  our  people? 

Starting  around  1920,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  began  to  develop  standards 
for  surgery  in  hospitals  and,  thanks  to  the  al- 
most fanatical  genius  and  inspiration  of  one 
man,  Dr.  Malcolm  MacEachern,  this  program 
was  developed.  It  sowed  the  seeds  and  tilled 
the  ground  for  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals. The  American  College  of  Surgeons 
program  was  weak  in  two  respects.  It  was  too 
expensive  for  one  organization  to  handle,  and 
it  was  pointed  toward  surgery  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  surgeon,  rather  than  total  quality 
care  of  patients  in  hospitals,  whether  medical, 
obsterical   or   surgical. 

Purpose 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  is  an  independent,  voluntary,  non- 
profit corporation  organized  to  render  a  public 
service;  its  main  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  care  rendered  to  patients  in  hos- 
pitals. Its  method  of  achieving  this  goal  is 
to  established  minimum  standards  of  quality 
of  patient  care  and  then  invite  all  hospitals 
and  physicians  that  oflFer  care  to  the  sick  to 
meet  or  surpass  these  standards  by  improving 
their  services  and  their  facilities. 

Eligibility  Requirements  For 
Accreditation 

The  structure,  organization  and  facilities  of 
a  hospital  determine  its  acceptability  for  ac- 
creditation. Any  institution  which  is  listed  in 
the  Administrator's  Guide  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  has  25  or  more  beds, 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  one  year, 
is  eligible  for  survey.  Eligibility  extends  not 
only  to  the  typical  non-profit,  voluntary  hos- 
pital operated  by  a  religious,  educational  or 
other  philanthropic  organization,  but  to  pro- 
prietary hospitals  operated  as  private  corpora- 
tions, and  Federal,  state,  county,  township  and 
city  hospitals,  whether  general  or  specialized 
in  facilities  offered. 

Thus,  nearly  4,000  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  are  eligible.     Approximately   3,000  of 


these  have  met  minimum  standards  for  ac- 
creditation and  obtained  certificates  attesting 
to  this  fact. 

General  Standards 

All  standards  for  accreditation  are  based  on 
what  time  and  experience  have  shown  to  be 
the  best  means  of  assuring  proper  care  of  the 
hospital  patients.    These  requirements  include: 

1.  A  physical  plant  and  administration  pro- 
viding X-ray,  laboratory,  and  other  facili- 
ties for  the  adequate  nursing  care,  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  patients  with  proper 
protection  from  fire,  explosion  and  other 
hazards. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  hospital's  medical  staff 
to  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  grad- 
uates of  approved  medical  schools,  legally 
licensed,  competent  in  their  fields  and 
ethical  in  conduct. 

3.  Maintenance  of  complete  medical  records 
on  each  patient,  so  that  not  only  the  doc- 
tor but  all  concerned  in  the  present  or 
future  may  know  what  was  found  and 
what  was  done. 

4.  A  well-organized  staff  of  physicians  per- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  hospital  accord- 
ing to  written  rules  and  regulations  sub- 
ject to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  hos- 
pital governing  board. 

5.  Medical  supervision  of  the  staff  to  assure 
that  each  member  is  restricted  to  what 
he  is  competent  to  do,  and  to  enable 
each  member  individually  and  all  collec- 
tively to  increase  diagnostic  accuracy  and 
good  results  of  treatment. 

The  field  representative  reports  his  findings 
and  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  Director 
of  the  Joint  Commission  who,  in  turn,  reports 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  The  Board 
then  votes  to  accredit,  provisionally  accredit, 
or  non-accredit  the  hospital.  The  Commission 
subsequently  notifies  the  hospital  by  letter  of 
its  action.  These  are  the  essentials  of  and  for 
a  first-class  hospital,  the  wisdom  to  date  from 
years  of  scientific  progress  in  medical  care. 
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Procedure 

A  good  survey  must  be  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible and,  to  this  end,  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  shortly  after  World  War  II 
adopted  the  "Point  Rating  System"  as  a  tool 
to  help  them  in  evaluating  hospitals.  In  this 
system,  a  numerical  value  or  score  is  assigned 
to  every  facility  and  category  examined.  Pre- 
viously, it  had  been  done  in  narrative  form, 
but  it  was  felt  that  a  more  uniform  report 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  assignment  of 
values.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  has  modified  it  somewhat, 
but  is  still  using  this  system,  utilizing  grades 
instead   of   points. 

Essential  Divisions 

Briefly,  the  first  two  portions  of  the  essen- 
tial scoring  report  takes  into  consideration  the 
actual  physical  plant  and  the  administration 
of  the  hospital  plant  per  se.  Such  things  as 
the  state  of  maintenance,  adequacy  of  fire  pro- 
tection, segregation  of  patients,  type  of  gov- 
ernment and  governing  board,  training  and 
adequacy  of  the  administrator,  personal  poli- 
cies, sanitation  aspects,  evidence  of  patient 
overcrowding,  are  all  surveyed  and  evaluated. 

The  third  essential  division  is  that  of  medi- 
cal staff  organization.  It  is  here,  particularly, 
that  one  frequently  finds  many  deficiencies,  and 
it  might  be  said  that  a  well-organized  hospital 
is  a  happy  hospital.  The  surveyors  look  for 
such  things  as:  Are  all  the  physicians  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  privileges  assigned  to 
them?  Does  the  hospital  have  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  protecting  the  patient,  the 
physician  and  the  hospital  itself?  Almost 
every  legal  case  resulting  in  an  adverse  de- 
cision against  a  hospital  is  caused  by  poor 
by-laws  not  properly  adopted  by  the  staff  and 
governing  board.  In  a  hospital  organizational 
set-up,  there  must  be  provision  for  medical 
staff  and  departmental  meetings  that  will  thor- 
oughly review  and  analyze  the  clinical  work 
performed  in  that  hospital. 

Medical  records  are  the  fourth  essential  di- 
vision. Considerable  emphasis,  as  it  should 
be,  is  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  good  med- 
ical records.  Over  1/8  of  all  scoring  points 
are  placed  here  alone.  This  may  seem  ex- 
cessive until  one  considers  that  good  medical 


records,  not  only  contribute  to  the  professional 
care  of  patients,  but  also  reflect  in  general  the 
quality  of  professional  care  that  is  given  in 
the  hospital.  The  relatively  large  number  of 
points  assigned  is  a  recognition  of  both  aspects. 
The  modern  practice  of  medicine,  with  its 
emphasis  on  treating  the  whole  patient,  brings 
into  play  the  skills  of  a  variety  of  medical 
specialists  and  trained  medical  assistants. 
Proper  management  of  the  care  of  the  patient 
by  the  attending  physician  requires  prompt 
recording  in  the  medical  record  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  team.  The  number  of  consultants 
and  assistants  may  vary  widely,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  patient's  illness,  but 
today  all  hospital  episodes  except  the  most 
minor  require  the  services  and  the  recording 
of  their  findings  of  several  different  members 
of  the  hospital  staff.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  material  in  this  department  is  strong 
evidence  of  the  standard  of  service  to  the 
patient,  is  an  insight  to  the  keenness  of  the 
medical  staff  in  practicing  scientific  medicine, 
and  should  contain  information  for  research 
and  training. 

Essentials  five  and  six  cover  the  departments 
of  X-ray  and  laboratory.  Every  accredited 
hospital  must  have  these  departments.  The 
extent  to  which  these  services  are  carried  out 
depends  on  the  type  and  size  of  the  hospital. 
Where  total  facilities  are  not  available,  satis- 
factory outside  arrangements  must  be  made. 
Smaller  hospitals  unable  to  hire  a  full-time 
pathologist  or  radiologist  should  avail  them- 
selves of  part-time  service  from  these  individ- 
uals. Good  modern  medicine  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed without  up-to-date  adequate  laboratory 
and  radiological  facilities;  they  are  a  must. 

The  final  two  essential  services  are  those  of 
the  nursing  and  dietary  departments.  Good 
nursing  care  and  adequate  dietary  facilities 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
hospital.  The  finest  quality  care  given  to 
patients  by  an  excellent  medical  staff  can  go 
for  naught  when  food  is  poor  and  nursing 
care  is  slovenly.  Public  relationwise,  they 
are   important  adjuncts   of  quality   care. 

Complementary  Divisions 

The  complementary  Service  Divisions  break 
down  into  departments.  They  are  the  depart- 
ments of  Medicine.     Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Anes- 
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thesia,  Physical  Medicine,  Outpatient,  Medical 
Social  Service  and  Pharmacy.  If  a  hospital  has 
them,  they  too,  are  judged  for  organization, 
proper  records  and  good  maintenance.  Ques- 
tions pertaining  to  death  ratios,  number  of 
consultations,  number  of  infections,  etc.,  are 
asked.  Any  question  pertinent  to  good  care 
may  be  asked  of  the  chief  of  the  department 
or  the  administrator  of  a  hospital. 

Objective  Examination  of  a  Hospital 

Hospital  accreditation  is  not  brick  and 
mortar  and  stainless  steel;  it  is  the  goal  of 
people  living  up  to  their  responsibilities,  their 
rules,  keeping  good  records  and  constantly  re- 
viewing everything  to  improve  quality. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  is  a  powerful  medical  watchdog 
that  maintains  a  constant  guard  ov^r  the  hos- 
pital patient.  When  a  hospital  is  Fully  Ac- 
credited it  means  it  has  complied  with  at 
least  3/4  of  the  Commission's  rigid  require- 
ments for  patient  service  and  is  striving,  we 
hope,  towards  the  mythical  100  per  cent  per- 
fection. This  is  fine,  you  all  say,  and  a  very 
creditable  goal.  The  surveying  of  a  hospital 
necessitates  that  we  use  only  objective  criteria. 
This  is  fine  also,  you  nod.  First  we  think  of 
the  administrator — 10  to  15  years  experience, 
graduate  of  school  of  hospital  administraiton, 
knows  his  work;  check  him  off. 

Fire  hazards — oh  yes,  extinguishers  all  over 
the  place,  fire  doors,  enclosed  hoses,  even  a 
fire  evacuation  plan  in  this  drawer  right  here 
gathering  dust.  Dietary — all  O.K.;  latest  in 
hot  carts,  very  advanced,  electric  toaster  and 
coffee  for  patients;  biggest  advance  in  20  years. 
Feeling  smug  and  complacent  now,  I  must  tell 
you  that  such  is  necessary,  but  it  all  adds  up 
to  less  than  1/4  of  the  entire  grading. 

The  other  3/4  of  the  grading  is  an  objeaive 
grading  of  your  medical  staff — your  doctors, 
your  own  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  patient  care  in  the  hospital.  This  is  a 
different  story,  and  usually  starts  off  with  an 
emotional  outburst  from  the  outraged  physician 
and  his  equally  outraged  friend,  Mr.  Board  of 
Trustees  member.  How  can  any  surveyor  or 
inspector  sent  out  from  the  ivory  towers  in 
Chicago  evaluate  me  and  the  quality  of  care 
I  give  to  my  patients?  Bureaucracy!  Loss  of 
physician's    individualism.      Interference    with 


patient-physician  relationship.  Did  the  sur- 
veyor see  me  operate  or  treat  my  patient? 
Did  he  examine  my  patient? 

The  answer,  of  course,  to  this  is  "No,  he 
did  not."  No  surveyor  ever  goes  into  an 
operating  room  and  watches  the  surgeon  op- 
erate; no  surveyor  ever  lays  a  hand  on  a  doc- 
tor's patient.  How  is  it  done?  How  can  we 
evaluate  a  medical  staff?  Yes,  and  the  board 
and  administrator  too?  That  is  what  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  briefly  today.  The  surveyor 
has  visited  the  hospital,  inspected  the  facili- 
ties and  asks  to  see  from  one  to  four  people, 
namely,  administrator,  pathologist,  chairman  of 
tissue  committee  and  medical  record  librarian. 
He  asks  them  to  produce  the  following  sta- 
tistics: hospital  death  rate;  anesthetic,  ma- 
ternal and  infant  death  rates;  number  of  or 
rate  of  caesarean  sections,  sterilizations,  infec- 
tions and  consultations.  Has  your  hospital 
those  statistics  available?  Can  they  be  entirely 
justified?  If  not  justifiable  by  your  medical 
audit,  record  or  tissue  committee,  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  correct  and  avoid  them? 

Anesthetic  deaths       1  out  of  5,000  operations 

1.  Strangulated  hernia  in  75-year-old  man; 
blood  pressure  250  over  170;  given  spinal 
anesthetic — contra-indicated  in  above.  Faulty 
choice  of  anesthetic  by  surgeon;  died. 

2.  T  &  A;  child  died;  autopsy  showed 
aspiration  of  blood — lungs  filled  with  blood; 
chart  showed  no  bleeding  or  clotting  time 
taken  or,  worse,  routine  order  at  hospital  and 
on  chart  was  10  minutes  clotting  time;  no  one 
bothered  to  look;  suction  machine  not  work- 
ing properly;  both  anesthetist  and  hospital  to 
blame. 

3.  Gall  bladder  case:  big,  fat,  overweight 
person,  with  gall  stones;  big  eater  —  flabby 
tissues;  small  hospital,  medical  anesthetist  en- 
gaged, nurse  anesthetist  assigned,  so  referring 
physician  agrees  to  give  anesthetic  rather  than 
wait  for  qualified  person;  knows  nothing  about 
spinal,  intravenous  and  new  inhalation  ma- 
chine; so  pours  ether,  he  knows  ether;  the  over- 
loaded fat  heart  cannot  take  it;  patient  gets 
blue  and  dies. 

None  of  these  deaths  were  justifiable.  They 
are  dead:  Can  we  prevent  them  from  happen- 
ing again?     Was  action  taken  by  anesthesia  or 
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surgery  department  or  recommendations  made 
to  Executive  Committee  or  Board?  "Why  not? 
Records,  Rules,  Responsibilities  —  they  are 
staff's  and  they  are  yours — in  this  case,  no. 
Two  done  at  night;  they  died;  surgeon  saw 
relatives — ^poor  Yorick — waited  too  long — I'm 
sorry.  This,  with  other  things,  brought  non- 
accreditation.  Why?  Statistics  never  studied; 
never  made  use  of. 


Maternal  death 


1/4  to  1%  justifiable 


A  maternal  death  in  Michigan  has  been  de- 
fined by  Dr.  N.  Miller  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  as  any  woman  dying  while  she  is 
pregnant. 

X    Hospital    had     1,000    deliveries  —  2 
maternal   deaths. 

.02%  terrible — no;  justification — yes. 

1.  One  woman  six  months  pregnant;  had 
auto  accident  —  multiple  fractures;  died; 
justifiable. 

2.  One  woman  seven  months  pregnant; 
died;  advanced  diabetes — poor  heart — in 
in  hospital  two  months  prior  to  death; 
controlled  diet;  blood  transfusions;  con- 
sultations; death  justifiable. 

Y  hospital — 3,000  deliveries — 3  maternal 
deaths. 

.01%  good — no;  justifiable;  no — all  same 
doctor. 

All  three  deaths  read  as  follows:  patient 
eight  months  pregnant  brought  in  having  al- 
most continuous  convulsions,  blood  pressure 
200/170,  interne's  history  or  history  of  rela- 
tive shows  for  last  three  months  patient  has 
been  blacking  out,  legs  have  swollen  terribly, 
unable  to  sleep  unless  propped  up  in  bed,  has 
visited  doctor  and  he  told  her  not  to  eat  meat 
and  restrict  fluids  and  activity,  that  her  blood 
pressure  was  high  and  urine  was  bad,  death 
was  not  justifiable.  Why  not  brought  in 
earlier  and  therapy  instituted  to  help  kidneys 
and  electrolytic  balance,  possible  caesarean,  con- 
sultation? 

A  hospital  staff  and  Board  allowing  one  of 
its  physicians  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a 
sloppy,  negligent  manner  is  itself  derelict.  If 
above  occurred  more  than  once  he  should  have 


been    barred    from    bringing    obstetrical    cases 
into  Y  Hospital. 

Sterilizations 

I'm  not  going  into  the  religious  aspects.  I 
personally  do  not  believe  any  sterilization 
should  be  done  without  pathological  reasons. 
Yet  the  Joint  Commission  is  very  flexible,  say- 
ing the  staff  will  make  its  own  rules — if  staff 
agrees  and  part  of  rules  and  regulations  reads 
they  may  be  done  for  socio-economic  reasons; 
fine — define  reasons?  Sterilized  after  1  baby 
or  5  babies?  Put  it  in  writing  and  all  staff 
live  up  to   it. 

Examples  of  abuse — ^pull  charts  on  steriliza- 
tions— true  examples  from  surveyors: 

Woman  age  23  —  married  3  years,  3 
babies,  does  not  want  more  babies,  can- 
not afford  them  —  sterilized. 

Woman  age  21  —  1  child;  reason  for 
sterilization  —  moving  to  Wyoming. 

Man  age  30  —  divorced;  paying  alimony 
to  first  wife  and  three  children;  wants 
sterilization  because  he  cannot  support 
possible  children  from  his  new  wife  — 
documented. 

Has  your  hospital  ever  analyzed  its  steriliza- 
tions? Can  it  justify  them?  Has  it  printed 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  them? 

So  it  goes.  Average  caesarean  section  rate 
throughout  the  country  of  6  per  cent.  What 
is  yours?  Are  they  justified?  Have  you  hon- 
est to  goodness  consultation  on  them  or  is  it 
the  old  story  of  scratch  my  back,  I'll  scratch 
yours?     Are  you  allowing  "society"  caesareans? 

Tissue  Committee  reviews  all  tissues  re- 
moved and  compiles  statistics — Are  they  just 
filed  or  are  they  really  studied  and  used?  In 
the  early  releases  of  the  study  sponsored  by 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  called  the  Profes- 
sional Activity  Study,  under  Dr.  Vergil  Slee, 
on  14  Michigan  hospitals,  2  of  these  hospitals 
showed  an  unjustifiable  appendix  removal  on 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  all  appendices  done 
in  the  hospital,  1  out  of  3  unjustified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  staff  committee  of  the  hospital  re- 
viewing the  charts,  same  for  hysterectomies. 

So  here  is  X  hospital,  possibly  your  hos- 
pital. I  walked  through  it  in  an  hour,  I  asked 
for  these  statistics,  I  pulled  charts  when  sta- 
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i  tistics  were  not  available,  under  known  rules 
I  they  did  not  stand  up  7-8  hours  in  your  hos- 
i  pital.  I  can  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say  you 
'  are  not  accredited — and  document  it. 

Your   hospital   and   medical   staff   has   been 

!  laggard — lazy,   smug,   complacent.      You   have 

been  remiss;  the  four  R's  mean  nothing  to  you 

I — rules,  regulations,  review,  and  responsibility. 

I      That   is  why  we  ask   for  staff  meetings — a 


review  of  hospital  work;  75  per  cent  attend- 
ance; a  loyalty  and  integrity  within  to  bring  up 
patient  care;  not  an  outside  speaker  talking  on 
a  new  drug  or  operation  while  the  patient  dies. 
Roughly,  I  have  given  you  an  insight  into 
the  other  3/4  of  the  work  of  a  surveyor  for 
the  Joint  Commission.  In  the  three  years  of 
our  existence  we  have  seen  good  results.  It  is 
not  an  easy  road  for  you  or  for  us. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONTROL  IN  FUND-RAISING 

*  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Secretary 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Chairman,  A.A.W.B.  Ethics  Committee 


Every  single  week  of  the  year  appeals  for 
funds  for  ostensibly  irresistible  causes  come 
across  my  desk,  most  of  them  sojourning 
thereon  but  for  a  brief  period.  We  are  asked 
for  money  to  fight  muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral 
palsy,  mental  retardation,  infantile  paralysis; 
to  help  found  or  maintain  a  school,  a  church, 
a  hospital;  to  forward  the  cause  of  world 
union,  the  defense  of  this  or  that  minority, 
etc.,  etc.  First  of  all,  most  of  us  have  our 
local  hospitals  and  schools  and  Salvation 
Armies  and  parish  churches,  and,  presumably, 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  these  familiar  institu- 
tions solvent,  if  not  thriving.  What  do  we 
know  of  the  validity  of  these  appeals  from 
afar?  Some  of  them  are  no  doubt  worthy  and 
might  rightfully  claim  a  few  of  the  inflated 
dollars  the  chosen  few  have  left  over  after 
bread  and  taxes.      But  how  to  know  which? 

As  members  of  a  democratic  society,  we 
Americans  resent  controls,  at  any  rate,  until 
they  are  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
That  the  least-governed  community  is  the 
best-governed  community  is  a  bit  of  Jeffer- 
sonianism  that  even  the  Hamiltonians  do  not 
recoil  from.  Ours  is  a  free  society;  and  free- 
dom, like  everything  else,  tends  to  grow  and 
to  grow  not  always  in  the  right  direction. 
Freedom  is  exploited  by  the  unscrupulous  just 
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as  Scripture  is  exploited  by  the  devil's  hench- 
men. 

And  so  it  is  that  causes  nobly  begun  are 
seized  upon  by  the  greedy,  callous  seekers  after 
easy  wealth  and  turned  into  rackets,  usually 
insulated  from  prosecution  by  specious  legality. 
Certainly  well-meaning  Americans  want  to 
help  the  mentally  retarded,  the  delinquent 
child,  the  crippled,  the  blind.  But  we  have 
been  burned  too  often.  We  want  some  kind 
of  assurance  that  the  money  we  contribute 
will  be  used  as  we  intend  it  to  be.  Laws 
have  been  passed  to  bring  about  this  happy 
end,  but  here,  as  in  so  many  other  areas  of 
American  life,  laws  seem  to  be  more  effective 
in  keeping  the  law-abiding  from  becoming 
careless  than  in  deterring  the  unscrupulous 
from  carrying  on  their  sordid  business.  There 
are  always  lawyers  available  who,  for  a  suffi- 
cient price,  will  surround  your  shady  under- 
taking with  impregnable  safeguards. 

Thus  it  is  that  thoughtful  people  in  the 
health  and  welfare  fields  have  been  impelled 
to  set  up  their  own  standards,  to  do  a  job 
of  self-policing,  to  act,  as  it  were,  as  vigilantes 
without  benefit  of  pistol  or  noose.  The  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  in  New  York,  the 
Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Social  Services,  the 
Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  its 
Committee  on  Subscriptions  and  Investigations, 
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are  but  three  well-known  examples  of  hte 
organizations  that  are  functioning  effectively 
in  the  difficult  area  of  sifting  out  dishonest  or 
otherwise  unworthy  appeals  to  public  gener- 
osity. Certain  states,  notably  North  Carolina, 
require  that  all  appeals  for  funds  must  get 
the  endorsement  of  authorities  of  the  Welfare 
Department  or  some  other  governmental  body 
before  they  can  be  legally  launched.  The 
abuses  are  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
and  efforts  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  curb  them, 
more  widely  and  more  effectively  employed. 

So,  you  see,  it  was  neither  original  nor 
startling  when,  in  1951,  the  President  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  was  asked  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  survey  the  extent  of  such  abuses  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  to  make  suitable  recom- 
mendations to  the  1952  Convention  in  Louis- 
ville. The  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nett  of  the  Foundation,  contained  as  his  col- 
laborators Mr.  Finis  Davis  of  the  Printing 
House,  Mr.  Lloyd  Greenwood  of  the  BVA, 
Mr.  Byron  Smith  of  the  Minneapolis  Society, 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission.  A  very  thorough  report  was 
brought  in,  as  one  might  expect  from  such 
an  all-star  aggregation.  But  neither  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Committee  nor  the  high  quality 
of  the  report  deterred  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  of  our  members,  and  action  on 
the  report  was  postponed  for  a  year  to  give 
everyone  time  to  study  it  and  reach  an  un- 
hurried conclusion.  Finally,  in  1953,  at 
Washington,  after  long  and  vociferous  debate, 
the  report  was  adopted.  Among  other  things, 
it  contained  a  Code  of  Ethics  and  provision 
for  appointment  of  a  Certifying  Committee. 
The  Code  sets  up  the  minimum  standards  for 
any  organization  doing  work  with  blind 
people  and  appealing  to  the  public  for  funds 
to  carry  on  that  work.  The  Certifying  Com- 
mittee has  the  unenviable  task  of  receiving 
and  studying  applications  from  agencies  seek- 
ing approval  of  their  fund-raising  and  other 
practices,  and,  when  everything  is  found  to  be 
in  order,  issuing  the  A.A.W.B.  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  to  such  organizations. 

And  there's  where  the  trouble  starts.  Every- 
body, or  almost  everybody,  is  in  favor  of  a 
code  of  ethics,  a  set  of  standards  that  will 
sweep  the  racketeers  and  the  incompetent  from 
our  field  and  give  the  public  a  basis  for  con- 
fidence   in   the   legitimacy   of  the   appeals   for 


funds  that  might  come  to  them  in  the  name  < 
of  the  blind.     But  not  everybody  is  in  favor 
of  the  code  when  it  steps,  be  it  ever  so  lightly, 
on   his   organizational  toes.     Some  executives 
read  the  Code  and  set  about  examining  their  \ 
current  praaices  to  determine  whether  or  not  'i 
they  conform.     Where  they  do  not,   changes 
are  made.     But  others,  after  making  the  same  (, 
self-evaluation,   or   in   some   cases   without   it,  , 
shout   to   high   heaven   that   the   Code   is   too 
stringent,    unreasonable,    unrealistic,    unwork- 
able.    And,   of   course,   the  members   of  the  r 
Committee    are    not    by   any   means   the    best 
selections,  are  arbitrary  in  their  decisions,  are 
more  concerned  with  their  pet  prejudices  than  i; 
with    the    Code,    even    were    the   Code    worth  i 
being  concerned  with — not  unlike  some  of  the  s 
stufJ  I've  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  lately  f, 
with   reference   to   certain   recent   decisions   of  i| 
our   highest   court.      So  perhaps  we   shouldn't  t 
feel  too  much  put  upon. 

But  the  Committee  has  struggled  on.  Most  t 
of  the  major  agencies  in  our  field  now  proudly  / 
display  the  Seal.  But  some  of  them  do  not,  , 
and  very  many  of  the  less  well-known  organiza-  • 
tions  purporting  to  serve  the  blind  still  have  ; 
not  seen  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aegis  s 
of  A.A.W.B.  approval.  Why  this  is  is  partly  /| 
explained  above  by  the  insistent  personal  in-  •! 
terpretation  of  agency  ethics  and  refusal  to  )|i 
conform  to  coUectively-arrived-at  standards.  . 
But  more  than  this,  it  is  the  lethargy  of  the  ; 
membership  at  large  that  I  should  indict  for  t; 
slowness  of  progress.  In  good  old  American  i 
fashion  they  made  the  law  and  then  proceeded  1 
to  forget  about  it.  Our  conscience  has  had  a  i 
sufficient  cleansing  when  we  have  shouted  a  i 
loud  "aye"  to  some  worthy  code  or  legislative  ; 
enactment.  But  we  need  more  than  a  pious  5 
pronouncement:  we  need  the  active  support  i 
of  every  organization  in  our  field,  or  every  ' 
alert,   intelligent  member  of  our  Association. 

Meantime,  what  have  I  learned  from  four 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics? 
In  spite  of  the  frustrations  we  have  had  to 
overcome,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  plodded 
along  endeavoring  to  get  across  to  everyone 
in  our  field  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  Code 
and  the  Seal.  After  all,  why  should  we  ex- 
pect in  four  short  years  to  win  over  an  entire 
segment  of  the  walfare  field  to  the  need  for 
alert  and  vigilant  self-policing?  For  many 
times   four   years,   the   American   Medical   As- 
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'sociation  has  been  evaluating  processes  and 
products  in  the  health  area,  issuing  or  with- 
holding its  approval  as  study  indicated.  And 
jyet,  that  there  are  unscrupulous  physicians  and 
surgeons  is  attested  to  by  articles  in  current 
periodicals;  that  there  are  many  harmful  and 
even  more  useless  nostrums  being  hawked  by 
the  druggists  screams  out  to  us  from  multi- 
farious roadside  billboards.  If  the  public  were 
sufficiently  alert  and  would  look  for  the  seal 
of  approval  of  the  AMA  before  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  victimized,  then  the  reprehensible 
practitioners  and  the  quack  remedies  would 
soon  disappear.  So  it  is  in  our  field.  When 
every  state  in  the  Union  will  have  an  agency 
or  department  whose  chief  duty  is  to  sift 
appeals  to  the  public  for  funds,  and  when  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B.  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  such  body's  approval  of  ap- 
peals in  our  area  of  interest,  then  will  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  setting  our 
house   in   order. 


And  such  a  happy  time  may  not  be  too  far 
off.  We  of  the  original  Committee  have 
learned  much.  Those  who  follow  after  us 
will  add  to  this  fund  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique. A  dozen  years  from  now  it  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  an  effective  working  re- 
lationship will  be  in  operation  between  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  of  our  organization  and 
watchdog  groups  in  the  various  states.  But 
remember,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  a  self- 
policing  job.  We  must  really  want  it,  want 
it  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  other  fellow, 
be  willing  to  make  sacrifice  of  some  pet  money- 
raising  gimmick  or  some  frowned-upon  ad- 
ministrative practice  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
work.  For  it  is  not  a  question,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  to  whether  the  job  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done.  It  has  got  to  be  done.  The 
only  question  is,  will  we  do  it  ourselves,  or 
will  we  leave  it  to  outside  forces  to  do  for  us. 


GROUP  G 

SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

*  Charles  Buell,  Ed.D.,  Athletic  Director  and  Teacher 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  the  topic  that 
will  be  briefly  discussed  from  various  points 
of  view  by  each  of  the  panel  members.  The 
panel  wishes  to  vigorously  challenge  those  who 
imply  that  blind  children  receive  more  valu- 
able social  experiences  in  public  schools  than 
in  residential  schools.  Actually,  there  are  no 
scientific  studies  to  prove  or  disprove  this 
contention.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  individual 
experience  and  opinion,  this  panel  can  speak 
with  considerable  authority  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive background  of  each  panel  member  in 


*Visually  handicapped. 


the  education  of  visually  handicapped  children. 
Blind  children  in  residential  schools  par- 
ticipate in  many  activities  that  aid  in  social 
development  and  integration  into  the  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  activities  are  athletics, 
scouting,  social  and  folk  dancing,  parties, 
games,  camping,  clubs,  church  groups,  Y.M.- 
C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A.  programs.  Even  more 
participation  in  community  activities  is  desir- 
able. In  fact,  large  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  should  employ  a  full-time  person  to  en- 
courage, plan,  and  coordinate  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities   that   bring   visually    handicapped    and 
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sighted  children  together  in  wholesome  situa- 
tions. Small  residential  schools  and  public 
schools  where  blind  pupils  attend  should  as- 
sign someone  part-time  to  this  work.  An  indi- 
vidual in  charge  of  integration  would  educate 
parents,  teachers,  and  children  in  matters  re- 
lated to  the  field.  He  would  work  with  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  houseparents  to  plan  situa- 
tions that  would  bring  blind  and  sighted  chil- 
dren together  with  satisfactory  results.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  attain  this  goal  is  to  bring 
the  same  children  together  again  and  again 
in  an  activity  that  interests  all  of  them.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  average  residential 
school  is  helping  visually  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  social  development  at  least  as  much 
as  does  the  average  public  school,  but  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  in  both  environ- 
ments with  an  intelligent,  hard-working  in- 
tegration coordinator  on  the  job. 

Another  point  to  be  mentioned  is  that 
about  half  of  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  send  some  or  all  of  their  older  pupils 


to  local  high  school  during  the  day  for  some 
or  all  of  their  work.  The  administrators  fol- 
lowing this  policy  do  so  because  they  believe 
this  is  the  best  way  to  fit  education  to  the 
child.  Another  leading  reason  is  the  belief 
that  the  public  school  offers  the  blind  varied 
social  opportunities.  The  tendency  is  to  send 
out  students  with  high  intelligence,  interesting 
personality,  and  developed  talent  in  athletics, 
music,  etc.  This  type  of  boy  or  girl  will  suc- 
ceed anywhere.  Only  eight  residential  schools 
believe  it  is  best  for  every  visually  handicapped 
high  school  pupil  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
public  school  system.  From  his  experience 
in  attending  local  high  school  the  writer  can 
testify  that  this  plan  is  beneficial  in  the  social 
development  of  some  blind  youth.  Just  what 
percentage  of  visually  handicapped  boys  and 
girls  receive  marked  social  advantages  from  the 
public  school  has  not  been  determined  by  edu- 
cational research  personnel. 

Now  the  discussion  will  be  turned  over  to 
another  panel  member. 


SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  RESIDENTAL 

SCHOOLS 

Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
Oak  Hill  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


At  Oak  Hill  School,  a  division  of  The  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind,  we  integrate 
our  extracurricular  activities  with  our  dormi- 
tory life  during  after-school  hours.  The  over- 
all program  is  planned  and  supervised  by  a 
Dean  of  Students.  The  individual  activities 
are  supervised  by  teachers,  houseparents,  part- 
time  instructors,  and/or  volunteers. 

The  program  varies  slightly  from  year  to 
year,  depending  on  the  pupils'  interests.  A 
survey  of  the  past  school  year  showed  the  fol- 
lowing clubs  in  operation  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram: Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts, 
4H  Club,  Social  and  Service  Club,  and  Radio 
Repair  Club.     Semi-formal  recreational  activi- 


ties included  wrestling,  track,  dances,  ballet 
classes,  ballroom  dancing  instruction,  cheer 
leaders'  group.  Catholic  and  Protestant  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  monthly  parties.  Off- 
campus  activities  included  concerts,  lectures, 
pony  rides,  field  trips.  Catholic  Youth  Or- 
ganization, Protestant  youth  group,  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  and  recreational  swimming.  In- 
formal, on-campus  activities  included  movies, 
bowling,  roller-skating,  ice-skating  and  sliding. 
Dormitory  activities  were  aided  by  well- 
equipped  playgrounds,  radios,  TV  sets,  phon- 
graphs,  talking  book  machines,  books,  toys, 
and   games   of  all  kinds. 
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All  of  these  activities,  and  others,  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  experiences  of  blind  children, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  well-planned 
recreational  activities  contribute  the  most  to 
their  social  experiences.  However,  at  our 
school  the  following  three  are  extremely  popu- 
lar, as  well  as  worthwhile:  scouting,  field  trips, 
and  ballroom  dancing.  Ballroom  dancing  is 
at  the  top  of  the  list  in  popularity  for  our 
older  boys  and  girls.  Each  year  they  request 
ballroom  dancing  classes,  as  well  as  an  oc- 
casional dance  to  which  outside  dates  may  be 
invited.  This  program  is  climaxed  in  the 
spring  by  a  formal  dance  at  which  dates  with 
sighted  partners  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  This  dance  is  the  highlight  of  the 
school's  social  activities  for  the  year.  Certain- 
ly the  interest  shown  in  dancing,  ballroom 
etiquette,  etc.,  does  much  to  develop  social 
skills  and  makes  it  easier  for  blind  boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  sighted,  to  adjust  more  readily 
and  feel  more  at  ease  in  a  variety  of  social 
affairs. 

Scouting  is  recognized  as  an  activity  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  a  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  and 
Brownies  are  a  "must"  in  any  program  of  a 
regular  or  special  school.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
situation  is  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
scouts  to  belong  to  troops  of  sighted  scouts. 
However,  there  should  be  a  flexible  program 
to  make  it  possible  for  all  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  scout  troop  if  they  so  desire. 
Many  scouts  are  stimulated  to  go  on  to  Scout, 
y,  or  other  camps  as  a  result  of  their  scout- 
ing experiences.  Scouting  may  thus  contrib- 
ute doubly  to  the  social  experiences  of  blind 
children,  and  it  affords  many  opportunities 
for  participation  with  other  boys  and  girls 
of  similar  age  and  interests. 

Well-planned  field  trips  can  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  recreational,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational, program  of  a  school.  One  of  our 
most  successful  activities  is  a  trip  made  by  all 
of  our  older  pupils  to  the  Eastern  State  Ex- 
position. Pupils  enjoy  being  part  of  the  many 
interesting  activities  represented  at  this  fair. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  exhibits, 
see  large  farm  equipment,  visit  individual  New 
England  States  buildings,  ride  on  the  amuse- 
ments, etc.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
field  trip  for  many  of  the  children.  However, 
well-planned    field    trips    of    many    kinds    are 


necessary  for  all  blind  children. 

How  often  do  you  think  a  child  in  a  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  should  experience 
social  contact  with  sighted  individuals  in  the 
community? 

Integrated  activities  versus  segregated  activi- 
ties pose  a  perennial  question  relative  to  a 
program  in  a  residential  school.  However,  I 
feel  it  can  be  safely  said  that  as  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  problem  of  developing 
an  adequate  program  as  time  and  money  per- 
mit. Programs  will  naturally  vary  from  school 
to  school  depending  on  how  favorably  a  school 
is  located  for  easy  contact  with  sighted  chil- 
dren and  the  community  at  large. 

The  Oak  Hill  School  in  Connecticut  is 
fortunate  in  that  all  our  pupils  are  able  to 
go  home  on  the  weekends,  thus  maintaining 
a  strong  contact  with  their  homes  and  com- 
munities. In  addition,  while  living  at  the 
school  during  the  week,  the  pupils  are  ex- 
posed to  a  flexible  recreation  program  which 
offers  many  opportunities  for  various  social 
contacts  with  sighted  children  and  adults  on 
the  campus  as  well  as  off  the  school  grounds. 
The  school  has  affiliations  with  various  clubs 
such  as  the  Y.W.C.A..  Y.M.C.A.,  C.Y.O., 
Protestant  Youth  Group,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  Cub  Scouts,  and  4H  Club.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  organized  clubs,  there  are  the 
following  community  activities  which  are 
available  for  students  who  are  ready  for  them: 
camps,  recreational  swimming,  bowling,  roller- 
skating,  etc.  More  passive  activities  would  in- 
clude movies,  field  trips,  concerts  and  lectures. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here!  Not 
all  blind  children  are  ready  for  activities  with 
the  sighted,  although  they  may  meet  the  neces- 
sary age  and  entrance  requirements.  The  blind 
child  should  enter  only  those  activities  which 
a  well-qualified  person  judges  him  to  be  ready 
for,  be  it  a  prospective  camping  experience  or 
the  joining  of  a  specific  club  activity.  Proper 
guidance  and  suitable  counseling  are  basic  to 
any  successful  adjustment  to  a  group  activity. 

In  addition  to  proper  screening  and  place- 
ment, it  is  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  blind 
children  who  join  any  one  club.  If  too  many 
are  allowed  to  join,  a  "blind  patrol"  may 
result,  or  some  similar  segregated  situation 
which  has  limited  value  if  our  object  is 
optimum  integration. 
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Flexibility  can  be  achieved  if  the  school  is 
in  an  area  where  a  variety  of  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  resources  are  available. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  supervisor  of  the 
program  and  the  individual  boy  or  girl  will 
have   a   "choice." 


Social  development  of  the  blind  child  can 
be  adequate  if  his  social  experiences  with  the 
sighted  are  carefully  planned  and  if  there  are 
adequate  time,  money,  and  local  resources  to 
make  for  a  varied  and  fruitful  program. 


SOCIAL  EXPERIENCES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOOLS 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
New  Mexico  School  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 


Are  Children  Seriously  Retarded  In 

Social  Experiences  in  the  Average 

Residential  School? 

My  answer  to  this  question  is:  "No."  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  some  residential  schools 
have  a  much  better  program  to  take  care  of 
this  problem  than  do  some  others.  In  general, 
the  schools  recognize  the  need  for  normal 
social  experiences  and  attempt  to  provide  for 
them. 

At  first,  life  in  a  new  place  full  of  new 
people  may  seem  frustrating  to  a  child,  but 
loving,  understanding  care  soon  lessens  any 
feeling  of  insecurity. 

A  child  must  keep  his  self-identification  or 
lose  his  self-respect.  He  must  learn  how  to 
enjoy  those  who  like  him,  how  to  adjust  to 
new  demands  and  new  limitations.  Only 
through  the  skillful  guidance  of  an  expert 
staff  can  most  blind  children  become  emo- 
tionally stable.  Each  child  must  be  made  to 
feel  worthy  and  wanted. 

Often  a  blind  child  will  show  strong  hos- 
tility and  very  aggressive  behavior.  If  the 
staff  should  respond  to  the  child  with  undue 
severity,  it  would  only  tend  to  increase  his 
aggressive  impulses.  Our  schools  realize  that 
blind  children  must  have  action  and  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  new  things  at  school  and  in 
the  community,  which  cause  them  to  grow  in- 
tellectually and  emotionally.  The  staffs  of  our 
schools   for  the   blind   are   well   aware  of  the 


variety  of  experiences  which  tend  to  give 
wholesome  satisfaction  to  the  individual.  They 
have  in  their  hands  the  tools  with  which  to 
develop  socially  adjusted  children  who  can  mix 
with  any  group.  I  believe  they  are  using  the 
tools  well. 

To  What  Extent  Do  Athletics  Contrib- 
ute TO  THE  Social  Experiences  of  Blind 
Students? 

While  I  know  of  no  objective  test  by  which 
we  may  measure  the  contribution  of  athletics 
to  the  social  experiences  of  blind  students,  I 
am  sure  that  the  contribution  is  tremendous. 
For  instance,  in  wrestling  the  contacts  with 
the  students  from  the  various  public  schools 
have  been  extremely  beneficial  in  enlarging 
the  social  horizon  of  our  pupils.  Often,  after 
a  meet,  I  have  watched  a  number  of  our  boys 
teach  a  wrestling  maneuver  to  a  boy  from  the 
opposing  team,  while  members  of  both  team 
listened  and  made  their  contributions  to  the 
discussion.  The  boys  have  learned  how  to 
meet  people  easily  and  to  conduct  themselves 
in   varying  environments. 

On  the  occasion  of  trips  to  the  more  dis- 
tant public  schools,  it  is  often  the  custom  for 
the  wrestlers  representing  the  public  school 
to  take  our  boys  to  their  respective  homes  for 
the  night  and  return  them  to  a  central  meeting 
place  after  breakfast  with  the  family. 

An  athletic  program  which  oflFers  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  assistance  and  cooperation. 
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which  makes  it  possible  for  the  able  to  help 
the  less  able,  which  utilizes  the  able  as  group 
leaders,  will  develop  better  followers  of  those 
who  are  followers,  and  better  leaders  of  those 
who  are  leaders.  The  athletic  program  does 
more  to  contribute  to  this  phase  of  education 
than  we  usually  realize. 


There  are  few  teachers  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  exert  the  tremendous  influence  on 
the  pupils  that  the  coach  exerts.  The  heat 
of  the  track  meet,  the  excitation  of  the 
wrestling  mat,  are  telling  places  in  which  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  an  effective  personality. 


DESIRABLE  ELEMENTS  IN  A  SOCIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

*  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  Principal 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


Since  our  purpose  with  blind  children,  as 
it  is  with  seeing  ones,  is  to  prepare  them  for 
successful  adult  living  in  a  world  of  seeing 
people,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  problems  faced  by  the 
blind  child  in  realizing  this  purpose.  One  of 
the  areas  most  vital  to  blind  children  in  suc- 
cessful living  among  seeing  people  is  that  of 
social  competence.  A  child  may  become  an 
expert  in  his  trade  or  a  master  of  learning, 
but,  if  he  cannot  handle  his  food  at  table,  is 
not  poised  in  a  gathering,  or  knows  not  how 
to  contribute  his  share  independently  in  a 
variety  of  social  activities,  he  is  not  living 
a  completely  successful  adult  life,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  be  as  happy  as  he  might  otherwise  be. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  trained  educators 
of  the  blind,  therefore,  to  take  the  lead  in 
preparing  blind  children  in  all  phases  of  social 
competence.  We  must  not  leave  this  impor- 
tant matter  to  chance,  as  has  sometimes  been 
done.  Neither  can  we  expect  parents  or  other 
community  agencies  to  direct  the  way,  although 
we  certainly  must  enlist  their  full  cooperation. 
Rather,  we  must  prepare  the  plan  for  adequate 
social  training  just  as  painstakingly  as  we  pre- 
pare a  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  or  examine 
the  requirements  for  industrial  certification. 

To  assume  responsibility  for  a  plan,  then, 
is  the  first  desirable  element  in  our  program 
for  the  social  training  of  blind  children.  The 
next  element  receives  its  justification  from  the 
time-honored   principle   of   reciprocation.      An 
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individual's  success  depends,  not  only  upon 
what  he  receives  from  his  social  relationships, 
but  even  more  upon  what  he  can  contribute 
to  them. 

It  follows,  then,  that  our  social  training  pro- 
gram must  emphasize  experiences  that  will 
enable  blind  children  to  contribute.  Further- 
more, because  it  is  difficult  to  predict  which 
activities  are  likely  to  make  the  greatest  de- 
mands upon  any  individual  child,  we  must  in- 
clude in  our  plan  a  wide  variety  of  social 
training  experiences.  One  guide  to  choosing 
the  activities  for  social  training  purposes  is  a 
consideration  of  which  can  most  effectively  be 
engaged  in  by  blind  and  seeing  people  to- 
gether. According  to  this  guide,  training  in 
eating  techniques  and  table  manners  will 
stand  high  on  the  list.  Certainly  a  blind  per- 
son is  reciprocating  when  he  can  handle  his 
food  so  effectively  that  he  arouses  in  the  see- 
ing companions  no  feeling  of  embarrassment 
or  attitudes  of  pity  or  condescension.  Recre- 
ational sports,  including  roller  and  ice  skating, 
swimming,  bowling,  fishing,  rowing,  picnick- 
ing, and  camping,  provide  a  ground  of  com- 
mon interest  where  reciprocation  is  possible. 
Coming  from  our  social  heritage  are  a  num- 
ber of  party-type  activities  that  must  not  be 
overlooked.  These  include  square  and  folk 
dancing,  ballroom  dancing,  and  numerous 
parlor  and  card  games. 

Since  much  of  this  social  activity  involves 
relations  between  the  sexes,  a  word  on  this 
subject  is  in  order.     Particularly  in  residential 
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schools,  blind  boys  and  girls  share  together  a 
great  amount  of  social  experience.  Propinquity, 
common  interests,  the  same  problems  and 
limitations  make  this  inevitable.  Nor  are 
these  relationships  between  blind  boys  and 
girls  to  be  discouraged;  for,  properly  directed, 
they  can  provide  a  wealth  of  valuable  social 
training  experience.  However,  if  blind  chil- 
dren are  to  practice  reciprocation  in  a  seeing 
world  among  seeing  people,  there  should  be 
included  in  their  training  experience  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  mingling  with  seeing  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  many  ways  of  introducing 
this  experience  with  seeing  young  people  into 
the  program.  Each  school  man  must  choose 
the  means  best  suited  to  his  local  conditions. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  desirable  ele- 
ments of  our  social  training  program  from 
the  point  of  view  of  reciprocation.  The  next 
desirable  element  in  our  social  training  pro- 
gram also  receives  its  justification  from  a  time- 
honored  principle;  namely,  that  of  repetition, 
otherwise  known  as  practice. 

All  children  learn  to  do  things  well  by  re- 
peating and  practicing.  Those  who  work  with 
the  blind  know  full  well  the  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  repetition  blind  children  need  to 
acquire  the  same  degree  of  proficiency.  A 
blind  child  cannot  appraise  at  a  glance  the 
smoothly  coordinated,  total  body  movements 
of  the  waltz  and  then  imitate  them.  Nor  can 
he  observe  the  casual  relaxed  manner  in  which 
a  practiced  smoker  holds  a  cigarette.  He  must 
have  all  of  these  things  carefully  explained  to 
him.  Usually  he  must  be  guided  through 
them  step  by  step  individually.  Frequently 
his  body  must  be  guided  physically  through 
the  motions  by  the  instructor.  Always  he 
must  repeat,  repeat,  and  repeat  before  he  gains 
skill.  Furthermore,  the  sensitivity  of  many 
blind  children  to  attempt  in  a  group  any  skill 
in  which  they  lack  confidence,  for  fear  of  em- 
barrassment, often  makes  necessary  a  great 
deal  of  training  practice  behind  the  scenes. 
A  very  desirable  element  in  our  social  train- 
ing program,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  amount  of  training  practice  in  all  social 
skills. 

Still  another  well-tested  principle  gives  us 
a  clue  to  the  next  desirable  element.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  an  individual  would  function  suc- 
cessfully  as   a   member   of   any   social  group, 


he   must   take   the   responsibility   for  adapting 
himself  to  the  patterns   and   demands   of  the 
group.      He    must    not    expect    the    group    to 
adapt   itself  entirely   to   him.      This   principle 
is  never  more  true  than  with  the  blind.     The 
group  will  soon  reject,  at  least  from  any  con- 
sideration   of   equality,   the   member   who,    in 
addition   to   requiring   the   few   attentions   un- 
avoidable due  to  blindness,  insists  upon  many 
other   adjustments   by  the  group.     To   under- 
stand these  subtle  matters,  to  say  nothing  of 
acquiring  the  desire  to  develop  the  necessary 
attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  to  assume  this 
responsibility,  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  young 
blind  people.     Here  is  where  our  social  train- 
ing program  needs  a  strong  effort  in  guidance 
and  counseling.     Small  classes  in  group  guid- 
ance at  appropriate  levels,  not  only  can  give 
information  and  instruction  in  the  many  as- 
pects   of    social    practice,    but    also    can    help 
orient  blind  students  to  the  behavior  pattern 
and  attitudes  likely  to  be  found  in  groups  of 
seeing   people   whom   they   are   likely   to   find 
in  the  adult  world.     Individual  counseling  in 
the  hands  of  a  person  trained  for  the  purpose 
frequently    can   make    the    difference    between 
whether  or  not  a  student  is  able  to  resolve  his 
personal  problems  to  the  point  where  he  can 
profit  significantly  from  the  rest  of  the  social 
training  program. 

One  proven  way  in  which  to  motivate  con- 
cretely this  rather  abstract  part  of  our  program 
is  to  take  the  students  into  active  partnership 
in  planning  the  activities  of  the  training  pro- 
gram and  in  carrying  out  the  mechanical  de- 
tails. Not  only  can  they  provide  committees 
to  move  furniture  for  dance  practice,  clean  up 
the  gym  after  a  skating  session,  or  plan  the 
details  of  a  party  with  a  group  of  young  people 
from  a  local  high  school,  but  they  can  also  be 
drawn  into  the  policy-making  stages  of  the 
plan  where  they  can  help  to  decide  what  activi- 
ties will  be  undertaken,  what  training  steps 
will  be  necessary,  and  how  these  steps  will  be 
taken.  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  a 
wisely  directed  program  the  students  them- 
selves will  initiate  many  of  the  ideas  for  the 
social  activity  program.  This  approach  can 
provide  the  alert,  experienced  student  advisor 
with  a  wealth  of  meaningful  examples  with 
which  to  enrich  the  guidance  and  counseling 
program,    and    thereby   help    the    students    to 
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assume  individual  responsibility  for  their  social 
futures. 

Here  is  a  final  word  in  conclusion:  At  the 
bottom  of  this  social  training  structure,  or 
some  might  say,  at  the  top  of  it,  there  must 
be  a  competent  adult  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  drawing  together  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  program.  He  must  have  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  the  activities  of  youth 
and  he  must  also  have  the  professional  view 
that  enables  him  to  appraise  objectively.  In 
a  large  residential  school,  he  might  be  almost 
a  full-time  social  director  to  coordinate  social 
activities  throughout   the  school.      In   a   small 


school,  he  will  probably  be  a  teacher  who  gives 
part  time  to  this  service.  In  day  Braille 
classes,  it  might  be  a  field  worker  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Each  school  system  must  choose 
this  adult  leadership  according  to  its  own 
organization  and  facilities. 

These,  then,  are  some  desirable  elements  of 
a  social  training  program  for  blind  children 
as  we  see  them.  Certain  it  is  that  our  blind 
children  must  be  prepared  in  social  ways,  not 
just  as  well  as,  but  better  than  their  seeing 
contemporaries,  if  they  are  to  find  their  share 
of  success  in  a  world  of  seeing  people. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  GUIDANCE   PROGRAM 

Carl  J.  Davis,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


I  have  been  requested  to  speak  to  this  group 
on  a  specific  guidance  program.  The  Guidance 
Program  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 
However,  to  establish  a  frame  of  reference,  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  paper  presented 
to  this  same  group  in  1951  by  Mr.  Finis  E. 
Davis.  Mr.  Davis  was  reporting  on  a  survey 
of  guidance  programs  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  1  would  like  to  quote  from  his  conclusions. 
He  said  that:  "The  school  should  provide 
counseling  and  training  to  insure  good  aca- 
demic education,  effeaive  handwork  training 
and  proper  habits  of  work.  They  should  in- 
clude training  to  adjust  the  individual  socially 
and  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  objectionable 
habits  and  mannerisms.  They  should  develop 
in  the  student  a  proper  attitude  toward  blind- 
ness, and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  Society  has  been  developed  for  the  see- 
ing— They  must  adjust  to  the  sighted  world." 

Mr.  Davis  also  inferred  that  rehabilitation 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  vocational 
counseling  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  the 
school;  and  that  such  a  cooperative  program 
should  be  instituted  as  early  as  possible,  but 
no  later  than  the  junior  year  in  high  school. 


What  kind  of  a  program  does  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  offer?  At  Perkins,  we 
believe  that  guidance  is  a  continuing  program 
throughout  a  pupil's  school  career.  Any  child 
needs  to  make  a  continuing  series  of  adjust- 
ments during  his  school  years,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  intensified  for  the  blind  child,  whether 
he  is  in  a  residential  or  a  public  school  pro- 
gram. The  blind  child  needs  not  only  to 
make  the  normal  developmental  adjustments, 
but  he  must  do  so  while  he  is  obtaining  and 
internalizing  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his  handi- 
cap and  the  limitations  it  places  upon  him. 
He  must  adjust  to  the  seeing  world  with  an 
accurate  concept  of  himself  in  relation  to  that 
seeing  world,  because  he  must  live  out  his 
life  as  a  blind  member  of  the  seeing  world. 
As  a  consequence,  the  school  program  should 
help  the  child  with  his  adjustment  prob- 
lems all  the  time  that  he  is  in  school. 

Most,  probably  all,  schools  for  the  blind 
have  been  helping  blind  children  with  their 
adjustment  problems  without  a  specific  pro- 
gram of  guidance.  We,  at  Perkins,  felt  that 
we  had  been  doing  just  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  we  felt  that  we  were  not  doing  it  well 
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enough.  There  were  too  many  "misses"  on 
the  "hit-or-miss"  basis,  and  too  many  situa- 
tions became  critical  that  could  have  been 
helped  before  the  critical  stage  if  a  clearly 
defined  program  had  been  functioning.  There- 
fore, a  program  of  guidance  was  established 
that  we  feel  is  working  effectively.  A  Guid- 
ance Counselor,  a  counseling  psycholgoist,  was 
added  to  the  staff;  and  a  Guidance  Commit- 
tee was  established,  consisting  of  the  Director, 
the  Principal,  the  Guidance  Counselor,  the 
Social  Worker,  and  the  Head  of  the  Deaf- 
blind    Department. 

The  Guidance  Counselor,  with  responsibility 
only  to  the  Director,  provides  counseling  serv- 
ice to  the  pupils  and  consultative  services  to 
the  school  staff.  He  is  directly  available  to 
the  pupils  who  have  problems  that  are  per- 
sonal in  nature,  and  he  is  a  referral  source 
for  problems  that  arise  from  the  within  the 
academic  or  social  living  program  of  the 
scholo.  He  also  carries  the  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility for  the  testing  and  research  pro- 
grams. Individual  problems  that  arise  within 
the  academic  programs  are  referred  to  him 
through  the  Principal,  and  problems  that  are 
personal  in  nature  are  referred  by  any  staff 
member.  He  is  responsible  only  to  the  Di- 
rector in  order  that  the  removal  of  the  aura 
of  discipline,  implicit  in  a  principal's  office, 
may  give  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  freedom  to 
discuss  their  personal  affairs  without  fear  of 
punishment. 

The  Principal's  role  is  traditional,  with, 
perhaps,  a  greater  understanding  than  former- 
ly of  the  individual  personal  needs  of  the 
child  who  is  having  difficulty  in  the  classroom 
or  cottage.  He  retains  most  of  the  educa- 
tional counseling  responsibiliies,  utilizing  the 
results  of  an  extensive  mental  testing  program 
to  assist  him  in  the  counseling  situation. 

The  Social  Worker  is  the  important  link 
between  the  home  and  the  child,  and  her  serv- 
ices are  invaluable  to  the  guidance  program. 
Also,  she  is  the  source  for  medical  histories 
and  medical  referrals,  so  that  the  Guidance 
Committee  has  a  clear  picture  of  a  child's 
physical  condition  at  all  times. 

The  Head  of  the  Deaf-blind  unit  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  through  his  knowledge 
of  the  areas  of  deafness  and  the  hard-of-hear- 
ing.  Also,  his  pupils  have  special  problems 
to  be  considered. 


The  Guidance  Committee  meets  once  a 
week  to  consider  problems  that  have  been 
observed  or  reported  in  the  classroom,  play- 
ground or  cottage.  At  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, the  Committee  dealt  mainly  with  cases 
that  were  critical  in  nature.  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  good  evaluation  of  the  program  to  note  that 
today  most  of  the  cases  considered  are  in  the 
incipient  stage  before  they  have  become  crit- 
ical. The  structure  of  the  Committee  makes 
it  possible  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  a  case, 
so  that  the  most  effective  measures,  whether 
preventative  or  therapeutic,  may  be  taken. 
Depending  upon  the  particular  case,  the  cor- 
rective steps  may  be  taken  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  cottage,  through  counseling,  through 
home  visitation,  or  by  referral  for  medical 
therapy  or  psychotherapy.  (We  feel  that 
psychotherapy  that  is  reconstructive  in  nature, 
should  be  carried  on  outside  the  school,  with 
the  school  making  every  effort  possible  to 
assist  it.  Non-reconsrtuctive  psychotherapy 
is  carried  on  by  the  guidance  counselor  in  con- 
sultation   with   a   psychiatrist.) 

When  cases  arising  in  the  classroom  or  cot- 
tage are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, he  frequently  calls  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing attended  by  all  staff  personnel  who  have 
regular  contact  with  the  pupil,  plus  the  Guid- 
ance Counselor,  the  Social  Worker  and  the 
Consulting  Psychiatrist.  The  discussion  at  this 
initial  meeting  generally  provides  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  diagnostic  material  and,  when  fol- 
lowed up  after  the  case  has  been  discussed 
by  Guidance  Committee,  gives  the  staff  con- 
siderable support  in  their  work  with  the  child. 
An  added  value  derived  from  the  preliminary 
meeting  is  that,  without  the  larger  size  of  a 
teachers'  meeting,  it  has  stimulated  interest 
in  the  guidance  process,  so  that  the  staff  is 
now  aware  of  and  more  effectively  recognizing 
the  types  of  pupil  problems  that  need  to  be 
helped. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  program  is  effec- 
tive, and  that  when  our  pupils  reach  high 
school  they  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity 
that  permits  vocational  planning  on  a  realistic 
basis.  It  is  true  that  a  few  more  years  will 
be  necessary  for  a  full  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram, because  those  pupils  who  were  in  the 
early  years  of  school  when  the  program  was 
initiated  are  now  in  junior  high  school. 
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In  closing,  may  I  comment  that  vocational 
counseling  and  planning  are  carried  on  with 
the  close  cooperation  of  the  state  rehabilita- 
tion counselors.  The  contacts  with  the  re- 
habilitaiton  counselors  may  be  made  at  any 
time  during  the  first  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  counseling  becomes  intensified  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  junior  year.  The  result  of 
this  part  of  the  program  is  that  graduates  are 


being  placed  soon  after  graduation,  with  a 
much  shorter  time  lag  between  graduation  and 
job  than  there  had  been  formerly.  The  major 
need  that  we  in  guidance  in  the  schools  would 
like  to  have  filled  is  a  compilation  of  all  types 
of  occupation  in  which  blind  people  are  em- 
ployed. Once  this  need  has  been  filled,  guid- 
ance work  with  the  blind  can  be  equated  with 
guidance  work  with  the  seeing. 


GROUP  H 

SOME  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  SURVEY  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 

Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


(Note:  These  summary  statements  have 
been  taken  from  an  advance — and  not  neces- 
sarily   final — draft,    June,    1957). 

Responsibility 

The  Federal  government,  as  represented  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  (of  such  other  Fed- 
eral agency  as  might  be  needed,  if  Library  of 
Congress  does  not  continue  this  funaion), 
should  provide  the  books  and  supervision  of 
the   program. 

The  overall  responsibility  for  library  serv- 
ices to  the  blind  should  be  vested  in  the  state 
library  departments  of  each  state,  such  library 
departments  to  either  render  the  service  them- 
selves, or  to  contract  with  presently  function- 
ing or  other  organizations  in  their  own  or 
nearby  states  to  do  the  actual  work. 

In  accepting  this  responsibility,  each  state 
should  provide  for  the  "full  costs"  of  such 
service,  to  be  determined  through  adequate  ac- 
counting systems  which  take  into  account  all 
overhead  as  well  as  hidden  administrative 
costs.  It  is  estimated  that  such  costs  should 
run  from  $20  to  $30  per  year  per  person  for 
adequate    service,    which,    generally    speaking. 


the  survey  indicates  is  not  being  spent  at  the 
present   time. 

Where  states  cannot,  or  will  not,  perform 
this  function,  it  is  recommended  that  Federal 
grants-in-aid  be  made  available  to  aid  such 
states. 

The  Library  of  Congress  should  provide  in 
every  way  for  better  communications — between 
itself  and  the  regional  libraries,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  individual  libraries  themselves.  A 
monthly  bulletin  to  libraries  is  recommended, 
as  well  as  annual  conferences  of  the  librarians 
for  the  discussion  of  their  problems. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress get  rid  of  its  present  regional  function, 
so  that  all  of  the  energies  of  the  department 
can  go  towards  serving  the  national  system. 

Staff 

Library  staffs  should  be  planned  on  the 
basis  of  at  least  one  staff  member  for  each 
300  readers,  and /or  each  9,000  volumes  cir- 
culated. 

Each  regional  library  should  have  at  least 
one  or  more  fully-trained  and  qualified  librari- 
ans on  its  full-time  staff. 
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Salaries  of  staff  should  be  comparable  to 
those  in  the  vicinity  in  regular  libraries  for 
the  sighted. 

Professional  staff  members  should  not  be 
used   for   clerical   work. 

Supervisions  and  Standards 

Supervision  by  Library  of  Congress  to  the 
regional  libraries  should  consist  of  manuals, 
correspondence,  and  visits  to  libraries  by  field 
officers. 

Standards  should  be  provided  which  would 
measure  the  service  rendered,  with  changes 
recommended  in  regional  library  allocations 
where    service    is    found    to    be    sub-standard. 

Record-Keeping  and  Shelving 

Many  libraries  keep  too  many  records.  The 
need  for  each  record  or  operation  should  be 
scanned,  and  eliminated  if  not  found  suffi- 
ciently useful. 

In  shelving  books  in  libraries,  attention  is 
called  to  the  "fixed  location"  method,  rather 
than  by  class. 

Book  Selection 

Book  selection  in  the  past  is  praised,  and 
facilities  are  considered,  but  it  is  felt  that  full 
utilization  of  the  total  resources  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  book  selection 
should  be  more  carefully  studied,  noting  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  informational  ma- 
terial. It  is  noted  that  the  greatest  need  is 
for  reference  works,  but  no  solution  to  this 
problem  is  pointed  out  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous size  of  such  works  in  either  Braille 
or  Talking  Book  form.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  service  might  be  rendered  by  telephone 
or  through  other  means  of  direct  contact  with 
the  readers  by  the  regional  libraries. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  should  be 
provided  not  less  than  1,000  titles  each  year, 
in  all  media  combined. 

Children's  collections  should  be  increased 
in  several  media,  but  as  a  separate  operation 
and  not,  as  lately,  at  the  expense  of  the  adult 
program. 

A  genuine  study  of  the  Moon  system  should 
be  made  to  determine  if  the  present  tendency 
towards  abandonment  is  justified  in  the  light 
of  the  needs  of  readers. 


Book  Distribution 

The  formulae  for  book  distribution  to  the 
regional  libraries  should  be  carefully  checked, 
with  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  distributing 
libraries. 

To  care  for  little  used  books,  there  should 
be  established  one  central  depository  (not 
necessarily  in  Washington)  where  all  but 
basic  book  collections  should  be  kept.  Little 
used  titles  in  Braille,  now  carried  by  all 
libraries,   could   be  handled   centrally. 

The  present  rules  for  weeding  out  collec- 
tions should  be  eased,  as  all  collections  con- 
tain much  useless  material.  This  would  re- 
lieve space  pressure,  along  with  the  central 
depository   idea. 

Communications 

There  should  be  greatly  enlarged  public 
relations  programs  to  make  the  services  known 
to  newly  blinded  individuals.  Frequent  book 
lists  should  be  published  by  the  libraries  to 
help  the  readers. 

Talking  Book  Topics  and  The  Braille  Book 
Review  should,  in  their  editorial  materials, 
stress  the  older,  and  often  less-used  titles,  in- 
stead of  the  new  ones,  as  this  latter  tends  to 
pile  up  the  requests  for  new  titles  to  an  ex- 
treme degree. 

Braille 

The  idea  of  the  paper-covered  Braille  books 
is  approved  as  being  one  way  of  getting  books 
into  the  hands  of  readers  quickly.  A  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  all  ephemeral  books  be 
issued  in  this  format. 

Talking  Books 

Talking  Book  machines  should  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  regional  libraries  only,  using  a 
permanent  field  staff.  Such  persons  could  be 
home  teachers,  as  well  as  trained  library 
workers,  who  would  provide  the  libraries 
with  biographical  data  on  their  patrons  and 
readers  with  instructions  and  help.  This  would 
enable  the  libraries  to  provide  a  type  of  reader 
service  not  now  being  rendered  nor  possible. 

The  Library  of  Congress  should  make  a 
greater  effort  to  see  to  it  that  enough  ma- 
chines   are    provided    to   prevent    the   present 
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long    waiting    periods.       It    is    recommended 
that  the  repairs   be  decentralized. 

Research  should  continue,  but  new  models 
issued  only  after  major  changes  are  deemed 
necessary.  The  Report  criticizes  the  present 
yearly  model  change,  and  stresses  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  change-over  to  some  different  kind 
of  machine,  new  machines  and  records  should 
be  stockpiled  until  the  change  can  be  made 
at  one  time — for  the  benefit  of  the  librarians 
and  their  patrons. 

Orders  for  Books  and  Machines 

The  suggestion  made  to  Congress  a  year 
ago  that  the  Library  of  Congress  be  required 


to  give  orders  for  books  and  equipment  to 
agencies  for  the  blind  is  vigorously  con- 
demned. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Report  itself  is  114  pages  long,  plus 
25  addenda,  with  chapters  covering  the  inau- 
guration of  the  survey,  the  history  of  library 
services,  and  specific  consideration  of  the 
above-noted  and  many  other  recommendations 
which  deal  with  working  details  of  library 
service.  There  are  charts  of  readers  and 
usage,  inventories,  and  costs — all  of  which  will 
make  a  report  which  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  worker  for  the  blind. 
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JOHN  DOE,  STAND  OPERATOR  (A  Documented  Case  History 
of  a  Stand  Operator) 

*William  M.  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Psychological  Services  and  Research 

North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Whenever  division  heads  and  personnel 
within  an  agency  for  the  blind  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  particularly  fine  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  job  placement,  the  first  impulse 
likely  to  be  observed  is  that  of  seeking  out 
what  might  be  called  "the  better  clients"  from 
the  total  caseload.  The  principle  of  picking 
the  best  workers  for  the  job  is  an  altogether 
reasonable  one,  but  it  sometimes  stands  in 
conflict  with  recognizably  sound  principles  of 
rehabilitation. 

In  military  training,  a  type  of  discipline  of 
which  we  have  seen  much  lately,  there  is 
much  emphasis  laid  upon  "the  perfect  speci- 
men," the  strong,  and  the  able-bodied.  In 
open  industry  the  emphasis  is  upon  efficiency, 


alertness,  safety,  and  conformity.  In  manage- 
ment we  hear  much  of  intelligence,  resource- 
fulness, imagination  and  organizing  ability. 
These  principles  of  personnel  selection  have 
broadly  influenced  our  thinking,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
self-same  demands  whenever  we  in  rehabilita- 
tion attempt  to  satisfy  our  labor,  management, 
or  personnel  requirements.  We  are  keenly 
tuned  to  the  principle  of  picking  "the  cream 
of  the  crop,"  and  in  this  very  fact  may  lie  a 
great  failure  in  our  business  of  rehabilitation. 
A  careful  look  at  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Blind  reveals 
something  of  a  paradox.  We  have  a  business 
organization     very    similar    to    thousands     of 
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Openly  competitive  business  organizations  who 
elbow  each  other  and  scrounge  through  per- 
sonnel markets  with  the  idea  of  monopolizing 
those  employees  who  are  best  equipped  to 
promote  the  organization  and  carry  it  forward 
as  a  mighty  and  successful  sales  force.  And 
yet  the  very  justification  for  the  existence  of 
Business  Enterprises  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  seeking  "the  cream  of  the  crop"  in 
employees,  but,  in  fact,  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  employing  individuals  who  have 
physical  and  possibly  mental  traits  which 
stand  in  direct  conflict  to  the  usually-accepted 
principles  of  personnel  selection.  The  media- 
tion of  these  two  courses  of  action,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  employment  of  persons  who  by 
virtue  of  their  near  normalcy  can  be  recruited 
to  make  up  an  employee  force  most  nearly 
like  the  one  we  are  accustomed  to  in  com- 
petitive business,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  employing  a- 
typical  individuals,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  to  be  considered  today  by  the  man- 
agement of  Small  Business  Enterprises  for  the 
Blind. 

There  is  not  a  one  of  us  in  this  room  who 
has  not  been  confronted  with  the  statement, 
"If  he  just  had  a  little  more  vision  we  could 
use  him  in  a  stand,"  or  "She  has  too  many 
personality  problems  for  us  to  give  her  a 
chance,"  or  "We  could  sure  use  more  fine 
operators  like  him;  he  can  read  well  enough 
to  check  his  own  bills  when  the  salesman 
makes  a  delivery."  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  sometimes  lose  sight,  at  least  momen- 
tarily, of  the  purpose  of  the  Small  Business 
Enterprise,  I  imagine  that  each  of  us  can 
feel  proud  over  another  type  case  who  is 
working  successfully  today  and  taking  home 
a  respeaable  wage  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
I  refer  to  the  fellow  who  does  not  have  any 
vision,  who  was  not  easy  to  rehabilitate  from 
the  standpoint  of  adequate  adjustment,  and 
who  was  crowned  with  multiple  handicaps  in 
a  profusion  which  makes  it  seem  that  Nature 
has  suddenly  lost  its  reason.  This  is  the  man 
of  whom  we  are  proud.  This  is  the  man  who 
throws  us  the  challenge.  And  this  is  the  man 
about  whom  we  want  to  talk  today. 

Our  story  begins  on  a  hot  summer  day  in 
Florida.  A  small  six-year-old  boy  is  labor- 
ously  peddling  his  tricycle  through  the 
dazzling  white  sand  which  tugs  at  the  wheels 


of  the  vehicle  and  makes  going  rough.  Sud- 
denly a  great  surge  of  pain  moves  across  the 
child's  face.  It  penetrates  deeply  into  his 
head,  and  instead  of  passing  away  it  lingers 
and  takes  on  the  throbbing  rhythm  of  each 
heartbeat.  He  begins  to  cry.  It  is  the  simple, 
unsophisticated  cry  of  a  small  boy  in  pain. 
He  does  the  only  thing  he  knows  to  do.  He 
leaves  the  tricycle  and  runs  for  his  mother. 

And  who  is  this  woman  for  whom  he 
searches  for  comfort?  She  watches  the  small 
boy  running  through  the  sand  toward  her, 
but  in  her  gaze  there  is  small  interest,  but 
a  passive,  ineffectual  resignation.  The  case 
record  says  this  of  her: 

"She  and  her  husband  were  separated  when 
the  boy  was  quite  young.  Responsibility  for 
the  separation  seems  to  be  based  in  the  fact 
that  the  mother  could  not  make  decisions, 
found  it  impossible  to  assume  responsibility, 
and  could  not,  as  her  husband  put  it,  "stand 
on  her  own  fett."  The  husband  met  these 
inabilities  with  impatience  and  ultimate 
abandonment.  After  separation,  the  father 
moved  to  another  state  and,  at  first,  provided 
his  estranged  wife  and  children  with  a  lux- 
urious home,  a  fine  automobile,  and  a  world 
of  material  plenty.  Apparently,  the  mother 
did  find  considerable  difficulty  in  bearing  re- 
sponsibility. She  frequently  left  important 
decisions  to  a  servant,  and  exercised  little 
supervision  to  see  that  even  the  servant  carried 
out  her  duties.  Whenever  the  servant  was 
away,  the  mother  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
provide  the  children  with  a  balanced  meal." 

This  was  the  woman  to  whom  the  little  boy 
ran,  and  she  listened  passively  to  his  com- 
plaint. 

In  the  years  that  followed  this  same  pain 
came  back  again  and  again,  sometimes  in 
school,  sometimes  at  play,  and  sometimes  it 
would  wake  the  boy  from  sleep.  When  he 
complained  enough,  his  mother  would  put  a 
cool  rag  on  his  forehead.  This  helped  im- 
measurably.    No  physician  was  consulted. 

The  little  boy,  whose  name  was  John,  grew 
into  adolescence  as  a  member  of  a  rejected 
family.  It  was  a  family  without  a  man,  and 
he  was  a  boy  without  a  father,  and  with  a 
mother  upon  whom  he  was  to  learn  that  he 
could  not  rely. 
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By  the  time  John  had  reached  his  13th 
year  the  pains  had  become  frequent  and  un- 
bearable.   The  record  says: 

"The  headaches  became  incapitatingly 
severe.  The  ineffectual  mother,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  find  security  for  herself,  found 
it  impossible  to  cope  with  her  son's  increas- 
ing illness.  "Without  consulting  a  local  phy- 
sician, she  begged  for  personal  help  and  at- 
tention for  the  boy  from  her  former  husband. 
The  boy  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Extensive  medical  investi- 
gation revealed  the  presence  of  a  brain  tumor 
in  the  boy's  right  frontal  hemisphere.  Evi- 
dently, the  tumor  was  one  of  long-standing, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  boy's  lifetime  of 
headaches." 

Dr.  Dandy,  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
brain  surgeons,  operated  on  the  boy  and  suc- 
cessfully removed  the  tumor.  During  hospital 
recovery  the  headaches  were  found  to  have 
disappeared  and  it  seemed  that  the  surgery 
had  been  altogether  successful,  until  .  .  . 

It  happened  during  one  of  the  final  days 
of  hospitalization.  Early  one  morning,  the 
client  was  struck  down  by  a  severe  epileptic 
attack.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  the  attack 
simply  represented  physiological  changes  of  a 
transient  nature  in  the  brain.  Epileptic-type 
seisures  rather  frequently  follow  brain  surgery, 
and  in  many  cases  these  episodes  are  short- 
lived, disappearing  when  the  patient  regains 
his  strength.  But  instead  of  disappearing, 
the  seisures  began  to  occur  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Before  the  boy  left  the  hospital 
the  doctors  expressed  the  opinion  that  scar 
tissue  at  the  site  of  the  tumor  was  respon- 
sible for  rhythmic  discharges  leading  to  epi- 
leptic attacks.  It  would  be  necessary  to  at- 
tempt to  control  these  attacks  through  the 
administration   of  sedatives. 

The  boy's  mother  and  father  reaaed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Their  own  immaturity,  in 
spite  of  age,  would  not  allow  them  to  come 
to  grips  with  their  problem,  and  they  denied 
its  existence  by  rejecting,  even  more,  their 
son.  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  new 
illness,  the  mother  declared  that  the  boy  was 
her  husband's  responsibility.  She  stated  that 
she  would  not  know  what  to  do  if  the  boy  had 
a  seisure,  and  she  reutrned  to  her  home  in 
Florida  leaving  the  boy  in  hospital  care.  Upon 
reaching   her   home   she   reversed   herself   and 


permitted  the  boy  to  join  her  in  Florida,  upon 
discharge   from  the  hospital. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  relationship 
which  built  up  between  the  boy  and  his 
mother  was  a  most  unsatisfactory  one.  Epilep- 
tic seisures  came  at  first  about  once  a  month, 
giving  no  warning.  They  tainted  the  days 
at  school;  they  spoiled  and  stifled  into  prac- 
tical non-existence  the  hours  of  adolescent 
dating,  and  they  isolated  the  boy  from  his 
mother,  who  lived  in  the  constant  fear  that 
she  might  see  her  son  in  an  attack.  School 
studies  were  more  difficult  than  they  used  to 
be.  John  found  it  impossible  to  concentrate, 
his  teachers  complained  of  his  becoming  ver- 
bose, and  a  strange  sense  of  humor  with  an 
overlay  of  bitterness  often  was  used  against 
his  companions.  The  old  headaches  were 
gone,  but  in  their  place  was  the  dreaded,  dis- 
graceful seisure  which  sometimes  left  the  boy 
confused  and  handicapped  by  transient  blurred 
vision. 

An  unhappy  boy  graduated  from  high 
school  and  turned  his  every  energy  toward 
freshman  college  work  and  law  school.  His 
mother  discouraged  his  returning  home  even 
for  vacation,  and  the  father,  still  living  in  a 
distant  state,  had  openly  labeled  his  son  as 
inferior  and  had  expressed  the  idea  that  a 
boy  in  his  condition  was  not  worth  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.    The  case  record  says: 

"When  John  was  in  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity he  had  to  work  his  way  through.  He 
operated  a  blue-print  machine  for  a  time 
and  did  various  odd  jobs  which  could  be 
picked  up  by  students.  Most  of  these  jobs 
lasted  for  only  short  intervals.  His  epileptic 
attacks  caused  him  to  lose  most  of  them,  be- 
cause his  employers  either  felt  that  he  was 
a  hazard,  or  they  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  accept  an  epileptic  as  an  employee." 

During  the  second  year  of  college,  concen- 
tration became  more  laborious,  and  John 
noticed  that  he  was  having  some  difficulty 
reading  for  long  periods  of  time.  Blurred 
vision  came  to  be  quite  the  rule.  At  the 
same  time,  the  frequency  of  epileptic  seisures 
increased  and  the  boy  reported  to  the  school 
hospital  with  these  complaints.  A  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  case  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  more  adequate  drug  control  of 
the  seisures.  Increased  quantities  of  pheno- 
barbital  and  dilantin  made  the  client  sluggish 
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and  stupid,  and  did  not  control  the  accelerating 
frequency  of  attacks.  Before  the  close  of  his 
sophomore  year  John  wrote  his  father  that  his 
physician  and  his  faculty  advisor  had  recom- 
mended that  he  drop  out  of  school  temporarily, 
and  that,  since  his  mother  did  not  want  him 
to  return  home  because  of  her  ill  health,  he 
requested  permission  to  come  to  his  father's 
house.      Reluctantly,  permission   was   given. 

The  home  was  something  of  an  estate.  It 
sprawled  comfortably  on  several  acres  of  lawn 
and  woods  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
Complete  and  careful  instruaions  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  father  and  stepmother. 
"When  your  father  and  I  are  at  work,"  the 
stepmother  had  said,  "I  will  leave  a  sand- 
wich in  the  refrigerator  for  you.  You  must 
not  turn  on  the  stove  when  we  are  out  of  the 
house  for  you  might  have  a  seisure  and  fall 
into  it  ...  It  will  be  better  if  you  do  not 
leave  the  house.  We  don't  feel  that  exer- 
cise or  bright  sun  is  good  for  you  ...  Be 
careful  on  the  stairs,  and  stay  away  from  them 
as  much  as  you  can."  With  instructions  like 
these  the  stepmother  and  the  father  would 
leave  for  the  office  early  in  the  morning  of 
each  day  and  return  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  boy  was  left  entirely  alone  to  have  his 
seisures  day  after  day  without  a  companion 
or  an  assistant.  The  boredom  which  crowded 
in  on  him  pushed  him  to  beg  his  father  for 
a  job  in  town,  but  the  father,  struggling  with 
the  idea  of  being  ashamed  of  his  son  who 
had  fits,  refused  to  let  the  boy  be  seen  in  his 
business  offices.  Because  of  this  same  shame, 
whenever  guests  came  to  call  the  suggestion 
was  made  in  advance  that  perhaps  John  would 
like  to  have  his  dinner  in  his  room.  The 
unusual  thing  about  this  situation,  and  a  fact 
which  the  parents  never  seemed  to  grasp,  was 
that  the  boy  had  developed  into  a  handsome 
young  man,  and  whenever  friends  of  the  fami- 
ly were  surprised  by  accidentally  running  into 
him  on  the  place,  they  enjoyed  the  boy's  re- 
markable ability  at  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion. 

The  loneliness  which  was  always  present 
caused  the  boy  to  disobey  the  admonitions  of 
his  father,  and  occasionally  he  would  take 
long  walks  through  the  woods  and  he  eventu- 
ally began  walking  two  miles  to  visit  a  half- 
sister  who  lived  on  a  neighboring  farm.     Dur- 


ing his  second  year  in  the  country,  this  half- 
sister  became  pregnant,  and  the  boy  began 
visiting  more  frequently  in  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  when  he  would  be  an  uncle. 
Shortly  before  the  baby  was  born,  the  boy, 
on  a  visit  in  the  home,  was  stricken  with  an 
epileptic  seisure,  and  his  sister,  being  the  only 
one  to  care  for  him,  had  become  frightened 
and  excited.  That  evening  John  heard  some 
talk  about  the  fact  that  the  excitement  might 
have  been  harmful  to  the  pregnant  woman, 
and  his  father  demanded  that  he  remain  at 
home.  When  the  child  was  born  it  had  a 
deformed  foot,  and  the  family  agreed  that 
the  frightening  experience  of  the  epileptic 
seisure  had  "marked  the  baby."  The  boy  was 
regarded  as  a  family  menace,  and  his  rejec- 
tion became  more  complete. 

From  time  to  time,  the  father  and  step- 
mother would  go  away  on  vacation,  and  dur- 
ing these  periods  the  boy's  suitcases  would  be 
packed  for  him  and  he  would  be  taken  away 
to  what  was  described  by  the  father  as  a 
"nice  rest  home."  On  one  occasion,  John 
asked  what  he  was  resting  up  from,  and  he 
was  told  that  the  vacation  trip  would  be  too 
much  for  him  and  that  his  father  knew  what 
was  best  for  him.  These  vacations  were 
usually  unannounced  in  so  far  as  the  boy  was 
concerned.  He  would  simply  discover  one 
morning  that  his  bags  had  been  packed  and 
that   everyone  was   ready  to   go. 

In  such  complete  isolation  the  client  began 
to  write.  If  he  had  a  glib  tongue,  he  had 
even  a  glibber  pen,  and  his  creative  efforts 
lead  to  voluminous  production.  It  was  dur- 
ing one  of  the  "packing  up  for  vacation" 
times  when  the  stepmother  discovered  a  large 
manuscript  tucked  away  under  a  pile  of  shirts. 
It  was  the  story  of  a  young  man  held  prisoner 
on  an  isolated  farm.  It  told  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  father  and  his  stepmother.  It  skill- 
fully dealt  with  the  possibility  that  the  father 
was  insane  and  the  stepmother  a  perverse 
demon  who  controlled  the  father  and  world 
events,  much  like  a  mad  scientist  might  op- 
erate a  robot.  Even  the  stepmother  found 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  characters  of 
the  sotry,  and  she  followed  the  plot  page  after 
page  until  she  arrived  at  the  point  where  the 
young  man  carefully  designed  a  means  of 
murdering  his  two  guardians,  and  thereby 
finding  freedom  from  his  unendurable  prison. 
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The  document  was  secreted  away  and,  in 
great  alarm,  the  father  was  told  how  their 
lives  were  in  danger.  The  story  was  taken 
to  an  old  friend  and  family  physician,  and 
thence  to  a  judge  in  the  small  town  not  far 
away.  The  next  day  the  boy  was  legally 
committed  to  the  Colony  for  Epileptics  and 
Feeble-minded,  and  was  packed  up  and  trans- 
ported there  the  same  day,  after  having  been 
told  that  the  family  was  going  away  and  a 
nice  rest  home  had  been  found  for  him.  The 
father  left  his  bewildered  son  with  a  promise 
that  he  would  return  soon  and  that,  if  the 
family's  absence  had  to  be  extended,  spending 
money   would   be   sent. 

The  locked  doors,  the  profusion  of  organic 
deteriates  and  idiots  about  him,  the  peculiar 
smell  which  rises  from  people  who  cannot  care 
for  themselves,  ushered  in  the  blackest  night 
of  the  boy's  life,  and  he  told  me  later  that  he 
knew  that  he  was  lost  forever. 

What  can  one  do  when  bright  of  mind, 
and  yet  caged  with  idiots.  What  recourse  does 
a  man  have  when  he  is  locked  up  like  a 
criminal  because  he  loses  consciousness  and 
has  muscular  spasms.  What  can  a  man  hold 
onto  when  his  very  mother  and  father  so  mis- 
understand him  that  they  disown  him  and 
push  him  away  to  live  anywhere  except  in 
their  presence. 

But  intolerable  as  the  situation  seemed  to 
be,  when  the  first  new  day  came  the  boy  seized 
upon  one  hope.  He  said  later,  "I  decided 
that  I  could  learn  something  from  these 
people,  so  I  studied  them.  During  the  months 
I  was  there  I  even  grew  fond  of  some  of  them, 
and  I  think  they  liked  me." 

But  this  scheme  of  being  objective  does  not 
isolate  one  from  a  torture  chamber,  nor  can 
it  continue  to  provide  the  human  food  for 
living  which  is  essential  to  maintain  reason. 
After  one  month,  the  staflF  at  the  Colony  be- 
gan to  comment  about  the  good-looking  boy 
who  was  not  like  the  others.  One  night,  a 
rule  was  quietly  broken  and  a  physician  sug- 
gested a  game  of  chess.  The  next  week,  some 
of  the  staff  had  a  small  party  to  which  the 
boy  was  invited,  and  the  next  week  his  bed 
was  transferred  from  the  ward,  and  he  was 
assigned  a  room  in  the  doctor's  dormitory. 
It  had  been  recognized  that  this  boy  did  not 
belong  in  the  colony.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the   father   requesting   a   review   of  the   com- 


mitmeiit,  and  the  busy  father  replied  through 
his  lawyer  that  no  changes  would  be  made 
in  the  case. 

The  doctors  talked  guardedly  with  the  boy, 
so  as  not  to  over  encourage  him  into  think- 
ing of  the  day  he  might  be  free.  They  said, 
"If  your  immediate  family  will  not  listen, 
don't  you  have  someone  distantly  related  who 
might  be  interested  in  corresponding  with 
you?"  The  Colony  was  careful  about  the  mail 
that  was  allowed  to  leave  its  gates,  but  when 
John  brought  the  letter  to  the  desk  for  mail- 
ing it  was  not  read  but  dispatched  immedi- 
ately. When  the  letter  arrived  at  its  desina- 
tion   in   North  Carolina   it  said, 

"Dear  Aunt  Olomay, 

"In  the  name  of  God  come  to  me — I  need 
you.     Love,  John." 

The  printed  return  address  on  the  envelope 
bore  the  name  of  the  Colony. 

Aunt  Olomay  had  heard  something  about 
her  nephew  having  fits,  but  she  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  follow  the  progress  of  her  peculiar 
brother  and  his  family,  and  she  knew  none  of 
the  details  which  had  developed  through  the 
years. 

The  Colony  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
away  but  she  was  there  before  nightfall.  The 
doctors  explained  that  the  boy  could  be 
parolled  to  her  at  their  discretion,  and  that 
evening  the  door  which  had  been  locked  three 
months  before  was  swung  open. 

The  blurring  of  vision  had  become  more 
severe.  Sometimes  the  client  could  not  focus 
his  eyes  to  get  a  sharp  image  for  hours.  He 
had  not  disclosed  this  fact  to  any  of  his  com- 
panions at  the  Colony,  "Because,"  he  said, 
"I  had  so  many  things  against  me  I  did  not 
want  them  to  know  about  anything  else." 

But  at  supper  that  night  his  aunt  watched 
him  grope  for  the  sugar  bowl  when  he  reached 
for  it,  and  later  in  his  bedroom  when  he 
wanted  his  suitcase  he  bent  over  and  tried  to 
pick  up  a  shadow. 

The  next  day,  at  a  large  medical  center, 
the  neurologist  wrote  down  the  account  of 
frequency  of  epileptic  seisures.  He  listened 
to  the  boy  tell  how  drug  control  of  the  seisures 
had  been  only  partially  successful  and  how  his 
vision  had  grown  progressively  worse.  "A 
brain  tumor  is  a  strange  thing,"  the  dortor 
told  the  boy,  "You  sometimes  don't  know 
what   to   expect."      And   later   when   the   boy 
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was  not  present  the  doctor  told  his  aunt  that 
blindness  was  probably  inevitable. 

Three  months  later  the  boy  was  totally 
blind.  He  had  been  precipitated  into  yet  an- 
other challenging  world. 

Before  total  blindness  came,  a  call  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  machinery  had  been  set  in  motion  to 
evaluate  the  eligibility  and  feasibility  of  such 
a  case.  There  were  some  who  shook  their 
heads  when  a  brain  tumor  was  mentioned, 
and  some  who  looked  grave  when  the  word 
epilepsy  was  used.  But  the  boy  was  accepted 
as  a  client  and  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
Rehabilitation    Center    for    the    Blind. 

Of  primary  concern  was  control  of  the 
crippling  epileptic  seizures.  The  neurologist 
had  said  he  thought  it  could  be  done  with 
drugs,  and  prescriptions  were  tried  one  after 
the  other.  The  client  steadfastly  followed  the 
recommended  dosage,  but  the  attacks  con- 
tinued. Drug  strength  was  stepped  up,  and 
the  client  followed  through  to  the  letter.  The 
staff  of  the  Center  began  to  notice  that  the 
boy  was  less  talkative,  but  also  less  coherent. 
He  frequently  sat  in  a  stupor  from  which  he 
would  rouse  wih  surprise  when  spoken  di- 
rectly to.  He  slept  long  hours  during  the 
night,  and  frequently  dozed  in  class  during 
the  daytime.  Reports  were  sent  to  the  physcian 
explaining  that  the  question  had  arisen  as  to 
which  would  be  most  desirable,  an  alert  client 
with  frequent  epileptic  seizures,  or  a  sedated 
one  with  fewer  seizures  but  pushed  into  a 
semi-coma  for  the  sake  of  seizure  control. 
An  elaborate  program  of  trying  different  drugs 
was  set  into  motion,  and  certain  combina- 
tions did  reduce  seizure  severity  somewhat. 

"I  want  to  go  back  to  the  University  and 
become  a  lawyer,"  the  boy  had  said  during  his 
initial  interview  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center. 
The  counseling  atmosphere  at  the  Center  is 
largely  permissive,  and  the  client  was  not 
lead  to  feel  bound  to  this  early  expression  of 
objective.  "The  job  of  transcriptionist  might 
be  a  good  one,"  he  later  stated.  "Especially 
if  I  could  get  one  in  a  company  like  my 
father's."  He  was  enrolled  in  a  full  sched- 
ule of  classes.  He  liked  doing  things  with 
his  hands,  ahhough  he  was  not  skillful  in 
their  use.  "I  think  I'll  be  a  craftsman.  I 
could  live  with  my  mother  and  I  would  have 
a  sales  outlet  in  my  father's  stores."     He  was 


still  holding  on  to  an  old  dream  that  would 
never  come  to  be.  "I  wouldn't  have  any 
worries  at  all  if  I  could  work  in  a  workshop. 
This  would  give  me  more  time  to  write.  But 
I  guess  what  I  really  want  is  to  be  a  business- 
man. My  father  has  made  an  awful  lot  of 
money."  And  so  the  consolidating  processes 
of  realistic  thinking  under  the  influence  of 
relatively  permissive  counseling  began  to  work. 
So  that  we  could  have  some  objective  idea 
of  what  sort  of  stuff  this  man  was  made  of 
a  complete  battery  of  psychological  tests  was 
administered. 

The  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Scale 
provided  an  I.Q.  of  117,  showing  the 
client  to  be  intellectually  bright.  The 
scatter  of  sub-test  scores  confirmed  the 
presence  of  organic  brain  damage. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  cryptically 
pointed  out: 

Adjustment  to  Home:  Very  unsatis- 
factory. 

Adjustment  of  Health:    Unsatisfaaory. 

Social  Adjustment:    Very  aggressive. 

Emotional  Adjustment:    Average. 

The  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  in- 
dicated strong  need  for  dependent  rela- 
tionships and  a  dislike  for  solitude.  It 
showed  the  client  to  be  extrovertive,  ag- 
gressive,  and   gregarious. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  Work  Sam- 
ple and  the  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipula- 
tion Tests  revealed  low-level  ability  at 
manual  performance  and  poor  coordina- 
tion. 

The   Kuder   Preference   Record   of   Voca- 
tional Interests  indicated  percentile  scores 
as  follows: 
Mechanical  2 
Computational  38 
Scientific  20 
Persuasive  80 
Artistic  35 
Literary  96 
Musical  92 
Social  Service  82 
Clerical  70 
It    was    recognized    that    in    all    probability 
the    client's    verbosity,    slight    impairment    in 
social  judgment,  aggressiveness,  and  occasional 
inability   to    concentrate   and   remain   oriented 
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toward  a  task  at  hand  was  a  matter  of  organic 
rj  brain  damage,  either  caused  directly  by  the 
tumor  or  by  the  surgery  and  the  ensuing  scar- 
tissue  formations  subsequent  to  the  operation. 
It  was  recognized  that  these  symptoms  would 
likely  become  more  complex  and  obvious 
rather  than  disappear,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  client  would  require  continued  atten- 
tion with  regard  to  supportive  counseling, 
medical  care,  and  supervision.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  he  be  accepted  as  a  feasible 
candidate  for  extended  rehabilitation  services 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
and  that  plans  for  his  employment  be  de- 
veloped which  would  not  stand  in  conflict 
with  his  several  physical  and  personality  traits. 

Test  findings  and  spontaneous  reports  from 
the  client  converged  upon  the  occupational 
objective  of  business  management  and  store 
operation.  The  client  wrote  his  father,  tell- 
ing him  about  the  services  he  was  receiving 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  The  father,  first 
stunned  with  righteous  indignation  and  later 
pumped  into  a  rage  over  the  fact  that  the  boy 
had  been  removed  from  the  Colony,  taken 
from  the  state,  and  parolled  to  his  aunt,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  boy  directly,  but  wrote  to 
the  aunt  that  since  she  had  been  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  accept  parole  responsibility, 
the  boy  from  this  date  would  be  her  charge. 
This  sudden  over-involvement  caused  the  aunt 
to  become  gravely  thoughtful. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  closed  for  two 
weeks  at  Christmas  time,  and  the  client  spent 
this  vacation  with  his  aunt.  A  combination 
of  drugs  had  been  found  which  had  brought 
the  seizures  back  to  a  frequency  of  one  each 
month.  This  was  a  happy  state  of  affairs,  and 
everyone  working  with  the  case  saw  that  it 
was  taking  on  a  new  light  of  hope.  "I  think 
we  will  be  able  to  stop  the  seizures,"  the 
neurologist  told  the  boy,  "but  be  sure  to 
avoid  becoming  over-excited  and  avoid  stimu- 
lants such  as  coffee  and  tea."  The  neurologist 
had  failed  to  mention  alcohol.  Following  a 
Christmas  cocktail  party,  the  client  was  struck 
down  with  five  violent  attacks.  Through  these 
episodes,  the  client  did  not  regain  conscious- 
ness, and  the  muscular  spasms  were  so  severe 
that  several  adults  were  required  to  lift  him 
into  the  waiting  ambulance.  The  aunt  and 
her  husband  waited  outside  the  treatment  room 
at  the  hospital.     A  nurse  appeared  and  said. 


""We  will  be  some  time  yet.  Those  last 
seizures  were  severe,  and  a  vertebra  in  his 
neck  has  been  broken  by  the  strain." 

The  client  was  placed  in  a  cast  from  his 
head  to  below  his  waist.  As  he  joked  about 
his  broken  neck,  the  doctors  desperately 
studied  their  findings  of  the  past  months  in 
a  search  for  a  combination  of  drugs  which 
would  stop  the  seizures  altogether.  "'It  was 
the  alcohol  that  did  it,"  they  all  agreed.  "'One 
more  attack  like  that  will  kill  him." 

When  the  client  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital, he  returned  to  Rehabilitation  Center 
complete  with  cast.  The  cast  held  his  head 
well  back,  and  he  struggled  good  naturedly 
through  the  ordeals  of  classwork,  personal 
care,  and  difficult  meal  times.  The  epileptic 
attacks,  although  reduced  in  frequency,  refused 
to  yield  completely  to  control.  In  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  client  could  not  successfully  apply 
himself  to  the  tasks  required  of  him,  at  the 
Center,  and  his  remaining  there  with  the  in- 
capicitating  cast  was  judged  to  be  unfeasible. 

The  record  reports: 

'"The  client  is  not  able  to  carry  out  even 
minimum  requirements  at  the  Center.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  this  client  has  not 
progressed  as  much  as  was  hoped  for,  largely 
because  of  illness.  The  verbosity  of  this  client 
has  made  him  rather  unpopular  among  the 
students  at  the  Center,  and  at  times  he  is 
pugnacious  and  aggressive.  These  responses 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  client's  feelings  of  re- 
jection. Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  a  plan  which  would  pro- 
vide emotional  security  and  which  will  mini- 
mize the  sense  of  failure  upon  leaving  the 
Center.  Unless  the  epilepsy  can  be  controlled, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  client  is  not 
feasible  for  employment.  One  of  several 
courses  of  aaion  must  be  decided  upon.  One, 
the  client  may  go  to  the  home  of  his  aunt,  but 
this  would  be  only  a  temporary  solution,  in- 
asmuch as  the  aunt,  now  gravely  aware  of  the 
responsibility  which  she  has  assumed,  now 
feels  that  she  cannot  unreservedly  continue  in 
her  care  for  the  boy.  A  second  possibility 
is  that  the  client  may  be  entered  into  a  nurs- 
ing home  in  North  Carolina,  if  financial  aid 
can  be  secured.  Third,  the  client  might  re- 
turn to  the  Colony. 

In  a  conference,  the  client  recognized  the 
fact  that  going  into  his  aunt's  home  was  not 
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feasible  because  of  conditions  existing  within 
the  home  making  it  impossible  for  the  aunt 
to  tolerate  the  emotional  strain  of  the  implicit 
responsibility.  A  letter  from  the  aunt  stated 
that  she  was  now  convinced  that  the  client 
would  never  be  able  to  accept  a  paid  position, 
would  never  be  able  to  travel  alone,  and, 
essentially  speaking,  would  never  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  any  responsible  way  with- 
out custodial  care.  The  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor working  with  this  case  did  not  in  any 
way  share  these  opinions. 

As  for  the  client's  returning  to  the  Colony, 
all  persons  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
the  case  rejected  this  idea.  After  a  full  dis- 
cussion, the  client  requested  that  he  be  aided 
in  finding  a  place  in  a  home  where  he  might 
live  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The  staff 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  found  it  dis- 
quieting to  hear  the  client  explain  how  he 
might  be  able  to  purchase  from  a  family  those 
relationships  which  would  bring  the  security 
most  of  us  find  in  free  abundance. 

Such  a  plan  was  approved,  more  in  a  spirit 
of  not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  but  with 
the  hope  that  this  would  lead  to  something 
better.  The  client,  working  with  a  counselor, 
found  a  family  which  was  pleased  to  accept 
him  as  a  member  of  their  family  unit.  They 
quietly  accepted  the  small  sum  of  forty  dol- 
lars per  month  as  the  boy's  contribution  to 
the  family  expenses,  and  this  sum  was  pro- 
vided by  the  aunt. 

In  the  months  that  followed  the  client 
showed  remarkable  progress.  He  thrived  on 
the  parental  attention  he  received  in  his  foster 
home,  and  he  became  big  brother  to  a  host  of 
small  children  who  scampered  about  the  place. 
Efforts  to  aflfect  complete  drug  control  of  the 
seizures  had  never  ceased,  and  suddenly  a 
combination  of  drugs,  along  with  a  more  ac- 
ceptable emotional  life,  clicked,  and  three 
months  went  by  without  an  attack.  When 
one  came  the  client  was  asleep,  and  it  was 
not  severe. 

The  boy  began  to  talk  again  of  employment. 
The  cast  was  removed  from  his  mended  neck, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  to  make  more  frequent  visits  to 
the  home. 

"The  control  of  my  fits,"  the  client  laughed 
one  day,  "is  something  to  sing  about.  I'll 
bet  my  dad  would  be  glad  to  hear  about  this." 


This  was  an  idea.  The  father  had  been  so 
completely  repelled  by  the  presence  of  epilepsy 
in  his  son,  what  would  happen  if  he  were 
now  told  told  that  the  condition  was  being 
controlled  and  that  the  seizures  might  be  ex- 
pected to  disappear.  Six  months  passed  and 
no  attacks  occurred.  With  the  help  of  the 
aunt,  plans  were  made  for  the  psychologist 
to  travel  out  of  the  state  to  visit  the  father  in 
the  hope  that  some  sort  of  partial  reconcilia- 
tion might  be  brought  about.  Not  only  did 
the  boy  need  money  for  his  simple  expenses, 
but  the  time  was  right  for  the  emotional  sup- 
port which  the  father  might  be  able  to  give. 
The  report  of  the  psychologist's  visit  stated 
in   part: 

"The  man  was  obviously  a  well-seasoned 
business  man.  He  seemed  totally  removed 
from  any  warm  emotional  feelings,  but  later 
in  the  interview  I  saw  his  lip  quiver,  and  I 
knew  that  we  had  scored  a  strike.  He  was 
pleased  over  the  progress  his  son  had  made. 
He  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  seizure 
states  were  disappearing.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
considering  his  son  as  an  existing  human  be- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  He 
seemed  even  proud  when  told  that  the  boy 
knew  how  to  manage  money  and  would  like 
to  operate  a  small  business,  but  he  refused  to 
lend  any  financial  aid  to  this  venture.  He 
stated,  "I  will  provide  bare  necessities  for 
John  as  long  as  you  say  so,  but  I  will  not 
buy   any   luxuries'." 

As  small  as  it  was,  this  type  support  was 
what  was  needed.  The  letter  which  the  father 
spontaneously  wrote  to  the  client  was  per- 
fectly timed.  The  father  had  written  that  he 
felt  he  had  made  many  errors  in  the  past,  but 
that  he  had  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was 
doing  the  right  thing.  The  boy  rejoiced,  and 
a  shift  in  mood,  which  did  not  reverse  itself, 
indicated  the  return  of  a  measure  of  happiness 
as  these  two  men  grew  as  close  together  as 
their  strange  lives  would  permit. 

As  the  doctor  had  said,  "A  brain  tumor  is 
a  funny  thing,  you  sometimes  don't  know  what 
to  expect."  The  obvious  risk  inherent  in  this 
case  could  not  support  a  rehabilitation  plan 
which  would  include  setting  up  the  client  in 
an  independent  business  of  his  own.  Under 
the  Small  Business  Enterprises  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  an  industrialist  was  told 
the  story  of  the  boy's  life,  and  was  asked  if 
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the  client  might  be  placed  in  the  factory  lunch- 
room as  a  trainee.  "My  wife  is  crippled  from 
her  waist  down  with  polio,"  he  said.  "She's 
raising  our  three  children,  and  if  she  can  do 
that,  I  know  this  boy  can  run  a  business." 
And  so,  there  came  into  the  boy's  life  the 
sound  of  machinery  running,  the  sound  of 
business  and  of  workmen  asking  for  his  serv- 
ice; and  the  paycheck  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
There  came  the  commuting  bus  rides  every 
morning  and  every  night,  along  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  were  commuting  from 
their  homes  to  work.  There  came  the  de- 
licious identification  with  others  and  the  real- 
ization  that  he  belonged.     A  year  without  a 


seizure  brought  yet  another  year,  and  there 
came  a  confidence  and  a  belief  in  self;  and 
then  there  came  a  wife.  The  boy  had  become 
a  man. 

"This  case  has  been  a  loo-loo,"  the  rehabili- 
tation counselor  said.  "And  I  guess  the  future 
won't  be  altogether  smooth."  This  was  a 
tough  one,  but  it  was  worth  it — the  work  done 
with  a  boy  who  was  not  strong,  who  was  not 
efficient,  who  was  not  a  good  risk.  And,  yet, 
I  wonder:  If  we  step  back  and  take  another 
look  with  our  basic  principle  of  rehabilitation 
in  mind,  we  will  surely  see  that  what  we 
really  have  is  "the  cream  of  the  crop." 


NEED  FOR  AND  VALUE  OF  A  WELL-DEVELOPED  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  FOR  STAND  OPERATORS 

*Roy  E.  Jackson,  Vending  Stand  Supervisor 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


I  hasten  to  say  that  I  realize  many  of  you 
here  could  handle  this  subject  much  better 
than  I.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  members 
of  this  group  realize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  well-developed,  training  program  of  the 
vending-stand  operators;  therefore,  being  in 
agreement,  there  must  be  value  in  one.  For 
the  sake  of  discussion  this  morning,  may  we 
talk  more  about  of  what  a  well-developed 
program  consists  and  how  it  benefits  the  stand 
operator  and  our  vending-stand  programs. 
Since  my  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  the 
vending  stand  program  has  been  limited  to 
the  Arkansas  program,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
me  for  referring  to  it  as  an  example.  You 
may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  I  first 
came  into  this  program  as  an  operator,  and 
for  the  past  thirteen  years  have  been  in  a 
supervisory  capacity,  so  I  am  speaking  from 
my  experience  as  an  operator  and  supervisor. 

With  your  indulgence,  may  I  describe  how 
we  handle  our  training.  In  reality,  our  train- 
ing begins  before  the  blind  person  is  referred 
by  his  counselor  to  the  Stand  Program  for 
training,    because    my    first    contact    with    the 


prospective  stand  operator  is  while  he  is  tak- 
ing his  adjustment  training  at  the  Southwest 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind.  As  part 
of  our  orientation  and  educational  work  among 
the  various  agencies,  a  supervisor  of  the  stand 
program  visits  the  Center  at  least  once  a 
month,  where  he  talks  to  the  trainees  about 
the  Vending-Stand  Program.  At  this  time, 
any  trainee  who  is  seriously  considering  the 
Stand  Program  as  employment  may  ask  for 
individual  conferences.  Then,  again,  during 
his  downtown  travel  in  his  mobility  training, 
he  visits  various  stands  where  he  meets  the 
stand  operators  and  learns  their  locations.  This 
also  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
operator  at  work  behind  the  counter.  Those 
who  definitely  want  to  decide  upon  the  Stand 
Program  as  a  vocation  goal  spend  the  last 
two  weeks  of  their  adjustment  training  in  the 
various  stands  as  an  observer.  So,  in  reality, 
his  orientation  to  the  Stand  Program  is  part 
of  the  adjustment  or  prevocational  training. 

By  the  time  the  blind  person  is  referred  to 
the  Stand  Program  for  his  stand  training,  he 
has  already  received  independent  travel  train- 
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ing,  Braille,  typing,  and  many  other  prelimi- 
nary skills  which  he  might  need  to  function 
as   an   independent   blind   person. 

On  his  first  day  of  actual  vending-stand 
training,  he  first  reports  to  our  office  where 
he  meets  the  staff.  Here  he  is  informed  by 
a  supervisor  about  the  policies,  procedures  and 
benefits  of  the  program,  such  as  group  insur- 
ance and  hospitali2ation,  vacation  and  sick 
leave,  etc.  He  is  then  assigned  to  our  train- 
ing stand  for  two  weeks,  to  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  regular  operator  of 
the  location.  Incidentally,  this  operator  has 
been  counseled  as  to  how  to  work  with  a  new 
trainee.  During  these  two  weeks  the  trainee 
is  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with:  (1) 
the  equipment,  (2)  merchandise  display,  (3) 
understock,  (4)  retail  prices  of  merchandise, 
(5)  proper  method  of  waiting  on  customers 
and  making  change,  and  (6)  learning  to  re- 
stock beverage  coolers  and  display  counters. 
Several  times  during  this  period,  he  is  visited 
by  a  supervisor  of  the  Stand  Program. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  third  week,  he  is 
assigned  to  another  stand  where  he  repeats 
the  same  steps  under  the  direction  of  another 
operator.  After  the  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  about  three  different  stands,  he  is 
brought  back  into  the  office  for  a  half  a  day 
of  evaluation.  At  this  time,  he  is  merely  in- 
troduced to  the  reporting  form  and  procedures. 
If  it  is  determined  that  his  progress  has  been 
satisfactory  to  this  point,  he  is  assigned  to 
one  of  the  snack  bar  services  where  he  be- 
comes familiar  with  making  and  serving  coffee. 

After  two  months  in  various  stands,  he  is 
again  assigned  to  the  training  stand  where  he 
begins  his  instructions  in  buying  and  learning 
the  wholesale  prices  and  sources  of  merchan- 
dise. At  this  time,  he  also  begins  making 
out  the  daily  reports.  Understanding  the  daily 
reports,  he  begins  to  receive  instructions  in 
the  weekly  and  the  four-week  period  report. 
To  be  sure  that  he  has  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  reporting  system,  he  is  expected 
to  make  reports  on  the  business  of  the  par- 
ticular stand  where  he  is  training.  These  are 
checked  against  the  regular  operator's  reports 
for  accuracy.  Although  he  is  furnished  with 
a  period  report  by  the  office  after  going  to 
work,  he  is  requested  to  send  in  one  for  the 
first  few  months.  If  he  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily  up   to   this   point,   he   is   then  given 


the  responsibility  of  opening  the  stand  and 
closing  it.  He  is  also  given  some  responsi- 
bility in  buying  supplies.  He  may  even  re- 
lieve the  operator  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

After  four  months  of  intensive  training, 
when  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  place  an  op- 
erator as  an  assistant  where  he  can  get  a  few 
more  months  of  work  experience  before  as- 
suming the  full  responsibility  of  managing  a 
stand. 

Needless  to  say,  a  well-developed  training 
program  should  be  a  continuous  process.  At 
every  visit  of  the  supervisor,  the  operator 
should  get  some  valuable  instructions  in  mer- 
chandising, display,  personal  relations,  etc. 
Another  technique  of  training  that  we  have 
found  very  valuable  is  through  the  means  Ok 
an  annual  sales  meeting.  This  not  only  gives 
the  operators  an  opportunity  to  collectively 
review  policies  of  the  program,  but  they  hear 
lectures  from  merchandizing  specialists  from 
related  fields  on  principles  which  they  can 
apply    to    the   management    of    the   stand. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  a  good  training 
program,  may  I  use  two  examples;  one  who 
failed  because  of  lack  of  proper  training,  and 
one  who  succeeded  as  a  result  of  proper  train- 
ing. 

E.  H.,  age  45,  carpenter,  lost  his  sight  due 
to  cataracts.  He  was  referred  to  the  Stand 
Program  by  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Since  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  a  stand  in  his  county,  he  was  brought  into 
Little  Rock  for  about  two  week's  training.  He 
had  not  worked  quite  six  months  until  the 
supervisor  began  to  have  difficulty  with  him. 
He  first  got  the  impression  that  he  was  the 
only  blind  person  in  the  program.  It  de- 
veloped that  since  he  was  only  in  Little  Rock 
for  such  a  short  time,  he  had  only  worked 
with  an  operator  who  was  partially  sighted 
and  did  not  understand  that  the  program  was 
set  up  for  totally  blind  people  as  well  as 
partially-sighted.  Then  he  began  to  "gripe" 
and  complain  to  his  customers  and  building 
management.  When  the  supervisor  tried  to 
counsel  with  him,  he  assumed  that  he  didn't 
understand  blind  people.  The  sales  began  to 
fall  off  until  finally  he  quit  and  was  replaced 
by  another  blind  person. 

V.  M.,  age  39,  came  to  the  Stand  Program 
after  completing  adjustment  training  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind. 
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The  individual  had  been  turned  down  by  the 
Stand  Program  previously,  because  it  was  felt 
that  he  was  not  feasible  for  it.  He  had  at- 
tended a  school  for  the  blind,  but  because  he 
had  defective  hearing  and  had  been  sitting 
around  idle  for  so  long,  the  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  of  the  Vending  Stand  Program  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  be  trained  to  operate 
a  stand.  With  his  pre-vocational  training  in 
the  Center  and  the  follow-through  with  four 
months  of  vending-stand  training,  he  was 
placed   in  charge  of  a  dry  stand  in  the  Post 


Office  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  He  managed 
his  business  in  such  a  creditable  manner  that 
just  recently  he  was  promoted  to  a  new  snack 
bar.  This  snack  bar  was  located  in  a  furniture 
factory.  He  is  now  married,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
three  Best-All-Around  Operators. 

I  believe  that  anyone  studying  these  two 
cases  would  see  that  failure  and  success  were 
due  to  the  difference  of  having  and  not  having 
a  well-developed  training  program  for  Vend- 
ing Stand  Operators. 


A  PRIVATE  AGENCY'S  PROGRAM  FOR  INDEPENDENT  VENDING 

STAND  OPERATORS 

♦Waiter  Barrett,  Employment  Supervisor 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


About  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  better  known  as 
The  New  York  Lighthouse,  inaugurated  a  new 
vending-stand  program  which  sought  to  make 
operators  self-reliant  and  independent. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  19th  Century,  a 
law  was  passed,  making  it  compulsory  for 
newsdealers  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  city 
to  operate  stands  at  strategic  locations,  such 
as  those  under  elevated  railroad  stairways  and 
at  subway  entrances.  The  increasing  use  of 
these  modes  of  transportation  gave  rise  for  a 
demand  for  revision  of  the  law  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped.  Veterans  disabled 
in  World  War  I  added  impetus  to  this  move- 
ment, thus  bringing  about  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation  in  1920.  Under  this  law, 
which  is  still  in  effect,  priority  for  newstand 
locations  adjacent  to  subway  kiosks  and  under 
elevated  railroad  stairways  was  given  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities,  with 
the  blind  and  other  handicapped  groups  re- 
ceiving second  and  third   consideration. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  The  Light- 
house started  its  stand  program.  The  objective 
of  placement  work  should  be  obtaining  gain- 
ful employment  for  as  large  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals as  possible.     With  this  in  mind,  our 
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agency  decided  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
provision  of  the  newsstand  law  which  applied 
to  the  blind.  It  was  agreed  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  we  should  render  service 
sufficient  to  help  the  stand  operator  funaion 
independently — that  is  to  say,  a  maximum  of 
service  with  a  minimum  of  supervision. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  establishing  a 
good  relationship  with  city  departments  con- 
cerned with  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  per- 
mits. The  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Licenses,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Mayor,  issues  most  newsstand  licenses, 
for  which  an  annual  fee  of  $10  is  charged. 
Locations  in  or  adjacent  to  parks,  for  which 
a  monthly  rental  is  paid,  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Parks.  A  state  law  dating  back  to  1899, 
authorizes  mayors  to  permit  licensing  officials 
to  issue  no-fee  licenses  to  the  blind.  Blind 
dealers  in  our  city  are  given  this  considera- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 
Each  license  application  which  we  submit  is 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  attesting  to  blind- 
ness. With  few  exceptions,  the  commissioners 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  have  accepted  our 
recommendations.  The  issuance  of  no-fee 
licenses  does  not  apply  to  Park  Department 
stands. 
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In  Older  to  present  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
situation  in  our  city,  we  should  like  to  explain 
the  designation  of  stands  under  the  City  De- 
partment of  Licenses.  Those  adjacent  to  sub- 
way entrances  are  known  as  kiosk  locations; 
those  under  elevated  railroad  stairways,  as 
E.R.R.  locations;  those  at  street  corners  near 
bus  stops,  in  front  of  busy  office  buildings, 
or  wherever  pedestrian  traffic  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  service,  as  curb  locations;  those  on 
which  stands  are  against  buildings,  as  stoop- 
line  or  owner's  consent  locations.  As  we  have 
indicated,  under  the  law,  eligibility  for  kiosk 
and  E.R.R.  stands  is  determined  according  to 
the  following  classifications:  1.  Veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities;  2.  The  blind; 
3.  Other  handicapped  individuals.  Curb  and 
owner's  consent  stands  are  licensed  by  the 
Commissioner  at  his  discretion.  In  addition 
to  city  license,  the  operator  of  a  stoopline 
must  have  the  signed  consent  of  the  property 
owner.  For  the  most  part,  commissioners 
have  been  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the 
blind  for  curb  and  stoopline  stands.  However, 
any  license  previously  held  by  a  disabled  vet- 
eran is  usually  oflfered  to  another  veteran.  The 
same  holds  true  in  so  far  as  the  blind  are  con- 
cerned. The  law  further  provides  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  licensee,  a  member 
of  the  immediate  family  who  can  prove  de- 
pendence on  the  earnings  from  the  stand  may 
be  considered  eligible  for  the  license.  Although 
this  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  locations 
to  the  widows  of  deceased  blind  dealers,  we 
have  been  able  to  get  some  of  them  back 
eventually. 

From  the  time  the  first  licensing  law  was 
passed  up  to  about  the  middle  1930's,  busy 
newsstand  locations  were  bought  and  sold  for 
large  sums  of  money.  Needless  to  say,  the 
blind  were  not  the  beneficiaries  of  this  vicious 
racket.  However,  there  was  a  clean-up  in 
1934  which  resulted  in  certain  modifications 
of  the  law  intended  to  control  this  situation. 
The  license,  which  is  not  transferable,  desig- 
nates the  exact  space  on  the  sidewalk  which 
the  stand  operator  may  use.  It  also  specifies 
the  type  of  equipment  to  be  used  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  provided  by  the  city.  If  there 
is  a  stand  on  the  location  when  a  new  dealer 
takes  over,  it  may  be  considered  the  property 
of  the  previous  licensee  and  may  be  sold  by 
him   for  a   reasonable  sum.     For  many   years 


the  newspaper  publishers  supplied  stands  free 
of  charge.  About  fifteen  years  ago  they 
abandoned  this  practice  because  it  proved  too 
costly.  Therefore,  it  became  an  important 
function  of  our  program  to  assist  prospective 
stand  operators  in  putting  existing  equipment 
in  good  condition,  or  replacing  it.  Prior  to 
1943,  newsdealers  operating  curb  and  kiosk 
locations  were  restricted  by  their  licenses  to 
the  use  of  open  stands  measuring  6'  in  length, 
30"  in  height,  and  18"  in  width.  This  type 
of  stand  was  equipped  with  a  roof  which  had 
to  be  lifted  and  fitted  over  the  top  in  incle- 
ment weather.  These  restrictions  represented 
a  very  severe  hardship  for  newsdealers.  For- 
tunately, however,  in  1943  a  new  law  was 
passed,  permitting  the  use  of  a  closed  stand, 
or  booth,  as  it  is  known,  which  must  not  ex- 
ceed 6'  in  length,  5'  in  height,  and  3'  in 
width.  Our  agency  was  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing this  legislation  adopted.  In  addition  to 
his  license,  a  dealer  must  have  a  special  per- 
mit to  use  a  booth,  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  by  the 
borough  president's  office.  Since  stands  used 
on  E.R.R.  locations  fit  under  stairways,  these 
restrictions  do  not  apply.  However,  they  must 
not  extend  beyond  the  point  where  the  stairs 
are  7'  above  the  sidewalk. 

The  question  must  have  occurred  to  you 
as  to  what  dealers  do  about  adequate  lighting 
and  heating.  Before  the  use  of  closed  stands 
was  permitted,  some  dealers  used  gasoline 
lamps,  or  depended  upon  lighting  from  near- 
by business  establishments.  Their  only  pro- 
tection against  cold  and  inclement  weaher  was 
warm  clothing.  Those  operating  at  E.R.R. 
locations  were  more  fortunate  in  that  they 
were  permitted  to  have  closed  stands,  equipped 
with  electric  service.  With  the  wider  use  of 
closed  stands,  which  can  be  equipped  with 
electric  service,  lighting  and  heating  no  longer 
present  as  great  a  problem.  Before  this  serv- 
ice can  be  installed,  however,  certain  steps 
must  be  taken.  Here  again,  our  agency  offers 
a  very  valuable  service  by  helping  our  dealers 
to  accomplish  this  expeditiously.  Without  go- 
ing into  too  much  detail,  we  should  like  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  this  entails. 

In  our  city,  electric  service  is  provided  by 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York.  Although  there  is  no  charge  for  bring- 
ing service  from  the  street  to  the  stand,  the 
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dealer  must  hire  a  licensed  electrician  to  do 
the  wiring,  which  must  comply  with  specifi- 
cations of  the  Edison  Company  and  with  cer- 
tain city  regulations.  In  addition,  the  Transit 
Authority  must  be  consulted  wherever  subway 
1  property  is  involved.  Through  our  efforts, 
these  procedures,  which  would  ordinarily  re- 
quire anywhere  from  three  to  six  months,  are 
often  completed  in  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time.  Wherever  permission  for  electrical  in- 
stallation is  denied,  dealers  are  obliged  to  use 
kerosene  stoves  and  gasoline  lamps.  We  go 
to  great  lengths  to  avoid  this  because  of  the 
obvious  fire  hazard  involved. 

"What  protection,"   you   may   ask,    "does   a 
j  dealer  have  against  damage  to,  or  destruction 
li  of  his   stand   by  fire  or  any   other  accident?" 
ij  In  establishing  a  newsstand  operator  in  busi- 
!  ness,    we    assist    him    in    obtaining    insurance. 
The  minimum   coverage   is   $600  and  the  an- 
nual  premium   is   $14.48.      This   affords   pro- 
tection   against    fire,    weather    and    vehicular 
damage,  and  malicious  mischief.     Where  nec- 
essary, we  advance  him  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  first  premium. 

In  addition  to  determining  eligibility  and 
type  of  equipment,  our  newsstand  law  restricts 
the  operator  to  the  sale  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Before  issuing  a  license,  the  Com- 
missioner consults  the  Publishers'  Association, 
which  includes  all  those  concerned  with  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  the  city.  It  was  therefore  imperative 
for  us  to  cooperate  closely  with  these  pub- 
lishers, to  facilitate  their  approval  of  locations 
in  which  we  were  interested,  and  to  work  out 
the  many  problems  concerned  with  deliveries. 
For  the  most  part,  newspapers  are  delivered 
daily  and  are  paid  for  on  a  C.O.D.  or  weekly 
basis.  Others  are  delivered  semi-weekly  or 
weekly.  The  publishers  require  cash  deposits 
equal  to  two  weeks'  bills  for  those  paid  for 
on  a  weekly  basis.  In  the  beginning  we  placed 
these  deposits  for  dealers  who  were  unable 
to  do  so  themselves.  However,  as  the  need 
for  this  service  increased,  a  better  plan  was 
evolved.  Under  our  present  arrangement,  we 
place  guarantees,  or  letters  of  credit,  with  the 
publishers,  thereby  assuming  responsibility  for 
unpaid  bills.  Although  in  some  instances  a 
bill  may  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
guarantee,  we  are  morally   obligated  to  meet 


it.      However,    it   is   the   responsibility   of   the 
supervisor  to  control  this  situation. 

Once  a  dealer  is  established  in  business,  we 
expect  him  to  turn  small  sums  over  to  us 
weekly  or  monthly.  When  he  has  paid  suffi- 
cient to  cover  his  guarantees,  his  money  is 
placed  with  the  publishers  as  cash  deposits  in 
his  name,  thereby  cancelling  our  guarantees, 
and  receipts  are  turned  over  to  him.  These 
deposits  are  retained  by  the  publishers  as  long 
as  the  dealer  is  in  business.  In  most  cases 
he  does  receive  interest  on  his  deposit.  For 
many  years,  we  guaranteed  all  accounts.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  fluctuation  in  magazine  sales, 
we  found  this  to  be  a  losing  proposition. 
Therefore,  we  now  restrict  our  guarantees  to 
newspaper  accounts.  We  have  been  giving 
our  dealers  this  service  for  over  thirty  years 
and  can  honestly  say  that  our  losses  have  been 
very  small.  Guarantees  range  from  $50  to 
$500  and  must  be  renewed  annually.  Al- 
though we  do  not  guarantee  magazine  ac- 
counts, we  do  give  our  dealers  grants  and 
loans,  not  only  to  take  care  of  magazine  de- 
posits, but  many  other  business  and  welfare 
needs  as  well. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  news- 
stand phase  of  our  program.  Now  we  should 
like  to  discuss  another  major  service  —  the 
placement  of  operators  at  cigar  and  candy  con- 
cessions, and  small  candy  stores. 

Our  cigar  and  candy  concessions  are  located 
in  city  and  private  buildings  and  on  outside 
locations  at  which  dealers  are  not  restricted 
to  the  sale  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
addition  to  his  newsstand  license,  the  operator 
of  an  outside,  or  owner's  consent  location  es- 
tablished prior  to  1935,  must  obtain  a  license 
permitting  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  candy  prod- 
ucts and  soft  drinks.  We  secure  concession 
space  in  private  buildings  through  contacts 
with  building  owners  and  real  estate  com- 
panies. 

Prior  to  1940,  space  in  city  buildings  was 
assigned  on  a  bid  basis.  Although  we  did 
obtain  some  of  these  locations  by  meeting  the 
financial  requirements,  we  considered  this  a 
most  undesirable  arrangement.  Therefore,  in 
1940  a  plan  was  worked  out  with  the  New 
York  City  Bureau  of  Real  Estate,  under  which 
space  in  lobbies  of  city  buildings  would  be 
assigned  to  blind  welfare  recipients  recom- 
mended  by  The   Lighthouse.     It  was   further 
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Stipulated  that  each  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certification  from  the  City 
Department  of  Welfare.  No  rent  was  to  be 
charged  for  such  space.  This  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  is  still 
in  operation.  In  some  cases  the  city  has  in- 
stalled equipment.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  prospective 
operator  or  sponsoring  agency  to  provide 
equipment  which  is  compatible  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  lobby  and  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  department  having  juris- 
diction, which  in  most  cases  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  It  is  also  the  op- 
erator's responsibility  to  keep  his  stand  clean 
and  neat  ,and  to  maintain  an  orderly  opera- 
tion. Failure  to  meet  these  requirements 
might  result  in  the  cancellation  of  his  per- 
mit by  the  city. 

In  applying  for  such  a  location,  we  meet 
with  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  determine  the  exact  space 
in  which  the  stand  is  to  be  located.  We  then 
submit  a  sketch  for  approval,  showing  the 
type  of  equipment  which  we  propose  to  use, 
and  any  changes  which  are  deemed  necessary. 
The  application  and  certification  are  then 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Real  Estate  for 
final  approval  and  issuance  of  a  permit.  We 
are  now  ready  to  set  about  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing our  prospective  operator  in  business. 
He  is  given  assistance  in  securing  appropri- 
ate equipment  and  arrangements  are  made  for 
him  to  receive  merchandise  from  reputable 
jobbers.  Although,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  plan  for  setting  up  cigar  and  candy  con- 
cessions in  city  buildings  is  still  in  force, 
some  changes  have  been  made.  The  City 
Bureau  of  Real  Estate  will  accept  blinded 
veterans  for  these  locations,  but  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  nominal  rental. 

In  obtaining  candy  store  locations,  we  deal 
with  owners  and  real  estate  agents,  as  we  do 
in  securing  concession  space  in  private  build- 
ings. Here  again,  we  follow  practically  the 
same  procedure,  except  that  when  taking  over 
a  store  which  is  still  in  operation,  we  find 
that  many  more  details  are  involved.  Since 
storekeeping  requires  long  hours  of  operation 
and  the  handling  of  a  variety  of  items,  and 
because  it  may  not  be  sufficiently  profitable 
to  warrant  the  hiring  of  a  clerk,  we  are  in- 
clined to  recommend   it  only  for  those  who 


can  depend  upon  members  of  their  immediatei 
families  for  assistance. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  all  familiar  with  thei 
amended  rehabilitation  law  passed  by  Congressv 
in  1943,  which  has  proved  of  tremendous  im-ij 
portance  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  gen-i 
eral,  and  especially  to  the  blind.  I  refer,  ofi 
course,  to  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

In   1946  the  New  York  State  Department li 
of    Social   Welfare    instituted    a   plan   for   itstj 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Service.      Arrange- 
ments were  made  to  utilize  our  agency's  facili- 
ties for  the  carrying  out  of  effective  rehabili-ij| 
ration  programs. 

It   was   readily  recognized  that  in   order  to( 
give  prospective  vending  stand   operators  theif 
most  effective  course  of  training,  we  must  offer:! 
instruction    and    on-the-job    experience.      Foni] 
many  years  we  had  been  following  this  prac-:! 
tice  on  a  smaller  scale.     In  addition  to  mak-: 
ing  funds  available  for  training,  the  Vocational  i 
Rehabilitation  Service  in  our  state  authorizes  ■; 
expenditures    for   the   purchase   of   equipment! 
and  initial  stock.    Our  course  of  vending  stand  I 
training  extends  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  t 
months,    and    longer   where    indicated.      After  1 
completing    a    course    of    general    evaluation^: 
training,  the  trainee  is  placed  at  a  newsstand, 
concession  or  store  with  an  experienced,  com- 
petent  operator.     The   supervisor   makes   fre- 
quent  calls   to   observe   the   trainee's  progress 
and    to    make    appropriate    suggestions.      Fre- 
quent office  interviews  are  conducted,  in  which 
the  trainee  is  questioned  on  the  techniques  of 
stand  or  store  operation  and  is  given  an  op- 
portunity  to   discuss   his   problems.      If   he  is 
not    making    satisfactory    progress,    immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  determine  the  reason.     He 
is  transferred  to  another  stand  or  store  if  the 
fault  lies  with  the  instruaor.     Otherwise,  he 
is  given  even  closer  attention   by  the  super- 
visor   and    is    afforded    every    opportunity    to 
prove  his  suitability  for  the  work.     If,  after 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  he  fails  to  grasp 
the    techniques    and   appears    temperamentally 
unsuitable    for   the    work,    the   trainee   is    re- 
ferred back  to  his  counselor  for  future  plan- 
ning.    On  the  other  hand,  when  a  trainee  has 
given  sufficient  Indication  of  his  ability  to  op- 
erate a  stand,  steps  are  taken  to  arrange  for 
his  placement  as  soon  after  the  completion  of 
his  training  as  possible.     This  involves  many 
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details,  some  of  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

i  We  average  30  placements  a  year  and  at 
the  present  time  we  have  under  our  super- 
vision 179  newsstands,  10  candy  stores  and  22 
concessions — 12  in  city,  and  10  in  private 
buildings.  We  do  not  keep  records  of  each 
operator's  earnings,  but  would  estimate  that 
they  range  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  with 
the  average  falling  between  $40  and  $60  a 
week. 

While  awaiting  placement  at  a  stand  or 
store  of  his  own,  a  prospective  operator  is 
given  employment  as  a  clerk  or  as  substitute 
for  a  dealer,  so  that  he  will  not  lose  the 
facility  which  he  has  gained  from  his  train- 
ing. In  so  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  operator. 
While  we  do  recommend  that  our  applicants 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  V.R.S. 
sponsorship,  whether  they  choose  to  do  so  or 
not  has  no  bearing  on  their  eligibility  for  our 
services. 

Age  is  not  as  much  a  factor  in  our  stand 
program  as  it  necessarily  is  in  industrial  place- 
ment.    Of  course,  we  must  be  realisitc  about 


it.  For  example,  one  must  be  21  years  of  age 
or  over  to  qualify  for  a  newsstand  license.  It 
is  unlikely  that  we  would  accept  an  individual 
for  stand  or  store  training  who  is  70  or  over. 
In  selecting  a  candidate  for  training,  we  con- 
sider personality,  business  potentialities  and 
past  work  experience.  We  do  not  insist  that 
this  experience  be  in  stand  work  or  in  a 
related  field,  but  we  are  interested  in  his  em- 
ployment record  and  also  in  the  length  of 
time  he  has  been  unemployed.  This  in- 
formation gives  us  some  indication  of  how 
much  initiative  he  has  and  how  resourceful 
he  is.  These  two  factors  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  successful  operation  of  any  busi- 
ness. A  neat  appearance  is  equally  essential. 
Above  all,  the  individual  must  enjoy  his  work 
and  must  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
succeed  as  a  stand  operator. 

To  summarize,  the  goal  of  our  program  is 
to  establish  in  business  those  who  are  capable 
of  functioning  successfully  with  little  or  no 
help  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  we  stand 
ready  to  give  them  any  service  to  help  them 
meet  any  unpredictable  problems  which   may 
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HARMONY  AND  TUNING 

*  Edward  Menke,  Editor 
The  Braille  Piano  Technician,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Harmony  is  the  natural  result  of  the  phys- 
ical laws  of  vibrating  soundwaves  in  the  at- 
mosphere and,  subjectively,  by  the  Corti  fibers 
within  the  ear  itself. 

Pythagoras  of  Greece,  500  B.C.,  philosopher, 
physicist  and  mathematician,  commonly  con- 
sidered the  father  of  music,  produced  harmony 
on  his  Monochord  by  dividing  the  string  into 
two  equal  parts,  thus  producing  the  Octave 
tone  to  the  Fundamental,  then  he  divided  the 
string  into  three  segments,  this  produced  the 
Fifth  interval.  Thus  was  formed  the  first  pure 
harmonious  Unison,  Octave  and  Fifth  interval 
of  music.  This  form  of  music,  instrumental 
and  vocal,  lasted  until  the  10th  Century. 

Euclid,  a  famous  Greek  philosopher  and 
physicist,  300  B.C.,  increased  the  range  of  the 
Pythagorian  scale.  This  added  a  Minor  to 
the  Greek  scales.  During  this  period  the  an- 
cient Greek  Tetrachord,  known  as  the  Lydian, 
C,  D,  E,  and  F,  was  fused  with  another  Lydian 
Tetrachord,  a  Pythagorian  Fifth  interval  high- 
er, to  form  the  later  Greek  Diatonic  Mode. 
In  this  scale  of  seven  tones,  all  of  the  inter- 
vals were  tuned  pure.  This  form  of  music, 
consisting  of  seven  Major  and  Minor  modes, 
lasted  until  the  17th  Century. 

Francis  Salinias,  a  Spanish  musician  and 
teacher,  who  was  born  blind,  1530  A.D.,  was 
the  real  inventor  of  the  Meantone  Tempera- 
ment. This  form  of  tuning  lasted  until  about 
1850. 

Mersenne,  a  famous  French  Physicist,  1588- 
1648,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  father  of 
acoustics,  was  the  first  person  to  discover  the 
harmonics  of  a  vibrating  string,  hence,  the 
natural  law  of  vibrating  sound-waves.  This 
included  the  6th  and  7th  harmonics.  In  1636 
he  contributed  the  correct  ratios  for  Equal- 
tempered     Intonation.       Unfortunately,    these 


♦Visually  handicapped 


ratios  were  not  used  in  tuning  until  the  middle 
of  the   19th  Century. 

Jean  Remeau,  a  noted  French  composer  and 
authority  on  harmony,  1683-1733,  was  the 
first  person  to  discover  the  first  six  harmonics 
of  the  human  voice.  He  was  also  the  first 
authority  on  the  theory  of  harmonic  music, 
the  laws  of  harmony  and  the  inversion  of 
chords. 

Christofori,  Bartholeomeo  Padura,  Italy, 
1665-1731,  a  harpischord  tuner  and  technician, 
invented  and  built  the  first  pianoforte  in  1709. 

Mortiz  Hauptman,  a  noted  German  com- 
poser and  theorist,  1792,  was  the  first  authority 
on  building  chords  on  Major  and  Minor  Thirds 
instead  of  on  Fifths;  Herman  Helmholz,  a 
noted  German  physicist,  1821-1894,  on  the 
analysis  and  harmony  of  homophonic,  poly- 
phonic and  harmonic  music  and  scales. 

With  the  introduction  of  harmonic  inter- 
vals and  the  pianoforte,  pure  harmony  was 
sacrificed  for  modulation.  As  a  result,  piano- 
forte tuners  had  to  learn  to  proportion  the 
vibrations  or  "Beats"  of  all  intervals  within 
Tetrachords,  Triads  and  all  their  various  parts, 
to  produce  Tempered  Intonation.  These  pro- 
portions had  to  satisfy  all  musicians.  The 
varying  degrees  of  musical  values  of  the  seven 
Consonant  intervals  are  determined  by  their 
relative  position  in  the  compound  harmonic 
scale. 

The  harmonic  scale  up  to  its  8th  tone  is 
based  on  the  Fundamental  or  Tonic  C,  Tonic 
or  first  harmonic  C,  2nd  harmonic  C,  3rd  har- 
monic G,  4th  harmonic  C,  5th  harmonic  E, 
6th  harmonic  G,  7th  harmonic  B-flat,  and  8th 
harmonic  C. 

The  seven  Consonant  intervals  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  musical  value  are:  Octave,  Fifth, 
Fourth,  Major  Sixth,  Major  Third,  Minor 
Third,   and   Minor   Sixth.     The  seventh  har- 
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monic  is  foreign  to  the  Tonic  of  C  natural. 
The  harmonic  scale  is  also  the  tuner's  guide 
for  proportioning  the  vibrational  frequencies 
of  the  Consonant  intervals.  The  Octave  is 
the  only  interval  in  tempered  intonation  which 
retains  its  pure  form  in  tuning.  The  other 
six  Consonant  intervals  must  have  varying  de- 
grees of  ""Beats"  for  our  modern  intonation. 
The  tuner  must  be  guided  for  the  "Beat"  fre- 
quencies of  all  intervals  by  the  two  coinciding 
tones  of  the  harmonic  scale.  Observe  the 
numerical  relationship  of  the  "Beats"  for  the 
different  intervals  within  each  chord.  Ex- 
ample: Major  Triad  D-F  sharp-A,  and  its 
two  inversions;  Major  Third  D-F  sharp  six 
""Beats";  Minor  Third  F  sharp-A,  ten  "Beats" 
and  Fifth  D-A,  one-half  "Beat."  First  in- 
version of  the  Tonic  Triad,  Minor  Third,  F 
sharp-A,  ten  "Beats",  Fourth  A-D,  one  "Beat" 
and  Minor  Sixth  F  sharp-A,  twelve  "Beats." 
The  second  inversion  of  our  Tonic  Triad; 
Fourth  A-D,  one  beat.  Major  Sixth  A-F  sharp, 
ten  beats,  and  Major  Third,  D-F  sharp,  twelve 
beats.  Fuse  the  three  Triads,  such  as,  D-F 
sharp-A-D-F  sharp  and  observe  the  numerical 


relationships,  such  as,  0.5,  1,  6,  10,  10,  12,  and 
12  beats.  These  beats  will  all  harmonize  when 
the  five-tone  chord  is  played.  There  are  many, 
many  other  Triads  and  Tetrachords  which 
could  be  demonstrated,  but  the  one  example 
should  suffice. 

"When  the  pianoforte  is  out  of  tune,  or  the 
tuner  has  not  accurately  proportioned  the 
beats  within  all  intervals  and  chords,  there 
will  be  a  clash  of  tones  between  the  Corti 
fibers  within  the  inner  ear  and  those  entering 
the  ear  from  the  outside.  Here  we  have  ob- 
jective sound-waves  and  subjective  nerve  fibers 
of  different  frequencies  producing  a  disturb- 
ance within  the  hearing  mechanism  which  can 
be  irritating  to  the  nerve  system. 

Consequently,  musicians,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents fail  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  good- 
tempered  harmony.  These  three  groups  should 
cooperate  with  efficient  piano  tuners  for  the 
advancement  of  music  and  more  practice  by 
piano  students. 

Pipe  organs,  pianos  and  all  other  stringed 
instruments  should  be  kept  in  good  tune  if 
we  expect  to  obtain  good  harmony  from  them. 


MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

*  Stanley  Wartenberg,  Employment  Director 
Nevi'  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Music!!!  An  art  as  old  as  civilization  itself 
—  has  provided  culture  and  enjoyment  for 
millions  through  the  concert  hall  and  electronic 
channels  in  this  nuclear  age  of  ours. 

"How  are  the  blind  faring  in  music  in  this 
era  on  the  threshold  of  audimation?"  is  a 
question  asked  by  the  Chairman,  Herbert  C. 
Treneer,  of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

As  there  is  no  one  source  of  central  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  quesionnaire.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  response,  this  was  held  to  one  page 
and  maintained  as  simple  as  possible,  covering 
the  three  areas  in  which  blind  people  might 
be  concerned  with  music.  Music  as  a  Profes- 
sion; Avocational  Music;   Music  Appreciation. 


*Vhually  handicapped 


In  order  to  find  the  centers  for  the  blind 
where  music  might  form  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram, we  used  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 

Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
At  the  time  of  our  mailing  of  the  question- 
naire, the  1956  edition  had  not  as  yet  been 
published;  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  use 
the  1954  Directory,  resulting  in  some  in- 
accuracies and  possible  changes  of  address. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  questionnaires 
were  mailed  out  to  adult  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  might  have  music  as  a  part  of  their 
program.  A  survey  had  already  been  done  by 
this  Committee  on  Music  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Columbus,  Ohio  in 
1952.  There  also  may  be  musical  training 
purchased  through  the  various  state  rehabilita- 
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tion  organizations,  but  that  should  provide 
the  basis  of  still  another  survey.  It  has,  there- 
fore, not  been  dealt  with  here.  We  pause 
here  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  those  83  organizations  which  replied. 
Their  cooperation  was  heartwarming,  and  the 
information  obtained  of  inestimable  value. 
We  did  not  include  questions  about  concert 
performers,  because  their  engagements  may  be 
irregular  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  con- 
sider them  as  fully  employed.  This  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  sighted  musicians,  where  con- 
cert artists  are  frequently  obliged  to  engage 
in  teaching  or  other  employment  activities. 

The   questionnaire   read   as   follows: 

1.  Does   any   form   of  musical   activity  consti- 
tute part  of  your  total  program? 

49  replied  YES.     34  NO. 

2.  If  so,  is  your  musical  activity  designed  for: 

(a)  Professional  Musicians — *5   Agencies 
replied  YES. 

(b)  Recreational  Music — *45  Agencies  re- 
plied YES. 

(c)  Music  Appreciation — *24  Agencies  re- 
plied YES. 

A.  Professional  Category 

1.  Do  you  operate  a  Music  School? 

1    out  of   83    answered  affirmatively;   2 
DO  NOT. 

2.  Do  you  operate  a  Music  Department? 
6  stated  they  DO  operate  a  Music  De- 
partment; 77  Agencies  DO  NOT. 

(a)  Check  Subject  Taught: 
Voice — 4  Agencies 
Piano — 6  Agencies 
Violin — 2  Agencies 
Musical  Theory — 3  Agencies. 
Braille  Notation — 4  Agencies. 

3  Agencies  report  they  teach  other 
subjeas. 

(b)  How  many  students  do  you  enroll? 
A  total  of  382  students  are  en- 
rolled   in    5    agencies   as   follows: 


♦We  note  here  that  some  agencies  reported  on 
on  all  three  categories ;  others  reported  none, 
so  the  above  groupings  do  not  necessarily  add 
up  to  any  total  figure. 


250  in  one,  26,  6,  75,  and  25  in 
other  agencies. 

(c)  For    how    many    students    do    you 
purchase  lessons? 

In  2  Agencies  there  is  a  total  of 

43. 
18  are  sponsored  by  Lion's  Clubs 

in  1  Agency;  25  are  given  free 

lessons  in  the  other. 

(d)  To    how    many    students    do    you 
grant  Music  Scholarships? 

1  Agency  reports  they  do,  but  no 
figures  were  given. 

B.  Recreational  Music 

1.  Do  you  have  a  chorus  of  blind  singers? 
22  Agencies  replied  YES;  6l,  NO. 

2.  Do  you  encourage  non-professional 
vocal  soloists? 

34  Agencies  reported  YES;  49,  NO. 

3.  How  many  of  your  clients  play: 
(Since  many  agencies  did  not  give  fig- 
ures, we  are  only  reporting  the  number 
of  Agencies.) 

Agencies 

Guitar   25 

Piano     36 

Violin    16 

Orchestra     9 

Trumpet    4 

Cello   1 

Harp   1 

Zither    1 

Saxophone     17 

Drums     15 

Dance  Bands  14 

Harmonicas  2 

Horns    1 

Bell  Ringers  1 

Xylophone    1 

Flute    1 

Accordion    9 

Organ    4 

Ukelele    , 2 

Clarinet  2 

Mandolin     2 

Banjo     1 

Recorder    1 

Other  instruments  not  stated 3 
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C.  Music  Appreciation  for  Blinto  People 

1.  Do  you  arrange  for  Concerts? 

38  Agencies  report  they  DO;   45   DO 
NOT. 

2.  Do  you  arrange  for  Musical  Entertain- 
ment? 

50  report  YES;  35,  NO. 

3.  Do  you  provide  radios? 

58  Agencies  report  YES;  25,  NO. 

4.  Records  or  Record  Players? 
28,  YES;  55,  NO. 

D.  Full  or  Part-Time  Employed 
Musicians 

1.  In  your  service  area,   do  you  know   of 
any  blind  musicians  such  as: 

Church  Organist — 21  Agencies  report 
they  do. 

Church  Singer  —  30  Agencies  report 
they  do. 

Teacher  of  Voice — 12  Agencies  report 
they  do. 

Teacher  of  Piano — 27  Agencies  report 
they  do. 

Night  Club  Organist — 15  Agencies  re- 
port they  do. 

Night  Club  Singer — 16  Agencies  re- 
port they  do. 

Night  Club  Pianist — 30  Agencies  report 
they  do,  and  one  reports  a  Cellist. 

11  Agencies  report  they  know  of  teach- 
ers of  other  instruments. 

2.  Do  you  lend  Braille  Sheet  Music? 
4  Agencies  report  they  do. 

3.  Large  Print  Music? 
1  Agency. 

The  foregoing  covers  the  United  States. 
Our  Chairman  was  anxious  to  include  Canada. 
However,  since  the  Canadians  have  one  major 
organization  for  the  blind,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  information  from 
that  great  country  on  the  basis  of  our  ques- 
tionnaire which  was  tailored  to  suit  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  We,  therefore, 
quote    excerpts    from    a    letter    received    from 


Mrs.    Edith    Simpson,    Music    Consultant    of 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind: 

"We  can  only  give  you  general  terms  on 
the  numbers  of  people  in  various  branches 
of  music,  but  we  have  some  doing  just 
about  everything  you  can  think  of.  In 
the  teaching  profession,  blind  people 
teach  piano,  organ,  singing,  violin,  cello, 
several  wind  and  brass  instruments,  theory 
and  solfege,  and  also  composition. 

"We  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage 
all  kinds  of  musical  activities  which  will 
help  blind  people  to  gain  a  greater  degree 
of  happiness  and  stability  in  their  lives, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  give  financial 
assistance  as  it  may  be  required  to  those 
who  need  lessons  or  who  may  become 
professional  musicians  and  teachers.  We 
do  not  give  lessons  in  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  but  arrange 
studies  with  suitable  teachers  and  in 
schools  which  carry  the  regular  courses 
for  sighted  students.  Some  students  may 
go  on  to  the  university  level,  especially 
if  they  go  into  school  music  teaching, 
which  is  just  opening  up  for  blind  teach- 
ers who  have  the  required  personality 
and   the   necessary  training." 

In  conclusion,  we  find  that  music  does  play 
an  important  part  in  the  vocational  lives  of 
many  blind  people.  The  blind  music  teacher 
and  performer  are  taking  their  places  in  our 
competitive  society.  Blind  people  have  found 
it  profitable  to  use  newly  developed  electronic 
instruments,  and  they,  too,  bring  their  talents 
to  the  public  through  vast  electronic  networks 
of  radio,  television,  and  recordings. 

Many  blind  persons,  engaged  in  musical 
pursuits  on  a  part-time  or  vocational  basis, 
find  it  profitable  to  play  music  in  addition  to 
their   regular   employment. 

Don't  we  all  enjoy  a  variety  of  music 
brought  to  us  through  radio,  television,  and 
recordings?  It  would  make  Beethoven  or 
Brahms  proud  to  realize  that  their  art  is  now 
a  multi-million  dollar  business  and  fulfills  the 
artistic  needs   of  nations. 
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WHY  POPULAR  MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

*  Robert  M.  Sherman,  Instructor  of  Music 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Washington 


Introduction: 

Though  most  of  the  material  for  this  paper 
comes  from  personal  experience  in  the  field 
of  popular  music  and  from  the  experience  of 
others  in  this  field  whom  I  have  known,  some 
of  the  information  pertaining  to  the  successful 
blind  musicians  comes  from  the  book  GUIDE 
TO  Jazz  by  Panassie  and  Gautier. 

My  experience  in  popular  music  began 
while  I  was  still  a  student  at  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  little  dance  orchestra  which,  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  our  faculty  and  super- 
intendent, became  one  of  our  school's  out- 
standing activities.  Lively  participation  in 
this  musical  group  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  led  me  eventually  to  the  study  of  serious 
music.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunities 
for  work  afforded  by  popular  music,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  financially  to 
have  earned  my  B.M.  degree  from  the  Port- 
land School  of  Music  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
And  for  the  next  ten  years  after  college  it 
was  popular  music,  together  with  piano  tun- 
ing and  teaching  privately,  that  supported  me 
and  my  family. 

My  success  in  popular  music  has  been 
equaled  in  varying  degrees  by  some  40  to  50 
visually  handicapped  people  in  the  North- 
west over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  number,  whether  they  use 
their  music  professionally  or  socially,  could 
be  greatly  increased,  if  students  who  wanted 
to  play  dance  music  were  taught  and  encour- 
aged with  this  field  in  mind.  All  too  often, 
many  students  have  been  turned  away  simply 
because  they  could  not  or  would  not  learn 
music  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Some  of  these 
so-called  failures  later  became  self-supporting, 
earning  up  to  $100  a  week  playing  popular 
music.  I  was  dropped  from  our  music  depart- 
ment several  times  because  I  was  not  ready 
to  learn  to  read  notes;  and  I  probably  never 
would  have  studied  music  again  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  our  music  appreciation  classes  and 
the  above-mentioned  school  dance  orchestra. 
The  musicians'  unions  of  the  country  have 
many  members  who  cannot  read  a  note  of 
music.  Nevertheless,  these  people  are  earn- 
ing part,  and  in  some  cases  all,  of  their  living 
playing  for  dances,  radio  programs,  etc. 

Definition  of  Popular  Music: 

Though  this  may  not  be  an  exact  quotation, 
I  once  heard  Dr.  Sigmund  Spaeth  say  that 
popular  music  is  music  that  is  popular.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  term  "popular 
music"  is  meant  to  include  the  various  types 
of  our  American  dance  music,  such  as  jazz, 
Dixie,  swing.  Western  music,  be-bop,  pro- 
gressive music,  boogie  woogie,  rock'n-roll,  old- 
time  square-dance  music,  or  any  other  form  of 
light  music  which  can  be  used  for  entertain- 
ment, either  socially  or  professionally. 

Prerequisites  To  Success: 

Most  important  of  all  in  the  entertainment 
field,  as  in  any  other  field,  is  the  person's 
ability  to  adjust  to  and  work  well  with  other 
people.  He  must  come  up  to  the  sighted 
entertainer's  standards  of  poise  and  good 
grooming.  Unless  he  does,  he  will  find  it  hard- 
going,  no  matter  what  he  chooses  to  do.  The 
training  in  personal  relationship  should  of 
course  begin  in  early  childhood.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  musician  who  is  well 
trained  in  classical-serious  music  with  courses 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration  and  a 
good  technical  command  of  his  instrument  or 
instruments,  will  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
success.  However,  there  are  many  musicians 
working  today  who  have  had  little  or  no 
formal  musical  training.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant essentials  of  this  business  is  the 
musician's  ability  to  "fake" — ^play  by  ear.  This 
ability  to  fake  can,  in  many  cases,  be  improved 
with  practice.  Another  "must"  for  the  would- 
be  musician  is  a  repertoire  of  300  to  500 
pieces.     Some  of  them  can  be  standards,  some 
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of  them   can   be   current  hits.     He  must  also 
be  able  to  learn  new  music  rapidly. 

Suggestions  for  a  Training  Course  : 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  outline 
a  full  course  in  popular  music.  However, 
here  are  a  few  points  which  might  be  helpful 
in   formulating   such   a  course: 

1.  All  students  should  have  a  good  foun- 
dation in  classical  music,  with  a  good  technical 
command  of  their  instruments. 

2.  The  study  of  the  composition  of  jazz 
music  with  its  A,A,B,A,  phrase,  plus  its  har- 
monic structure,  will  aid  greatly  in  the  memor- 
izing of  this  music. 

3.  The  musician  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  styles  of  music,  such  as  Dixie, 
swing,  bop,  progressive.  Western,  rock'n-roU, 
Calypso,  etc. 

4.  The  musician  should  be  familiar  with 
the  various  rhythms  used  in  dance  music,  such 
as  waltz,  fox  trot,  rumba,  mambo,  samba, 
Calypso,  and  any  other  form  of  dance  rhythms 
used  by  our  professional  orchestras. 

5.  A  course  in  music  theory  should  be 
given,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  chords 
used  in  popular  music. 

6.  The  system  of  writing  a  melody  and  the 
chords  of  a  popular  piece  used  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Braille  Tran- 
scription Service,  should  be  of  great  help  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  current 
hits.  This  fine  work  is  a  step  forward  for  the 
lovers  of  popular  music.  Another  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  the  William  C.  Handy 
Library  of  Popular  Music  with  some  of  the 
standard  dance  tunes  published  in  Braille  by 
the  Louis  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
This  fine  collection  of  standards  should  prove 
to  be  an  indispensable  addition  to  any  musi- 
cian's library. 

7.  The  importance  of  the  "jam"  session  for 
training  purposes  cannot  be  overestimated. 
When  a  group  of  musicians  gather  together 
to  play  for  each  other  and  for  their  own  en- 
joyment, improvising  as  they  go,  they  are  said 
to  be  having  a  jam  session.  And  it  is  through 
this  medium  that  the  musician  who  cannot 
read  gets  his  real  on-the-job  training.  A  resi- 
dential school  for  the  blind  is  in  a  particularly 
advantageous  position  to  encourage  jam  ses- 
sions. Unfortunately,  some  of  these  schools 
have  been  reluctant  to  recognize  jazz  as  real 


music,  but  now  that  it  is  being  taught  in  our 
colleges  as  a  true  American  art,  probably 
schools  all  over  the  nation,  schools  for  the 
blind  included,  will  begin  to  teach  this  subject. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that,  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many  music  teachers,  a  course  in 
popular  music  does  not  lead  students  away 
from  classical  music.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  students  who,  after  studying  popular  music 
for  awhile,  returned  to  classical. 

Opportunities  For  Employment: 

The  music  business  has  no  barrier  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  handicap.  AH  that  seems  to  be 
required  is  the  ability  to  produce.  In  this 
field,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  blind 
man  is  accepted  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
sighted  musicians,  and  he  may  go  as  far  as 
his  ability  and  initiative  will  allow.  It  is 
possible  for  the  capable  and  well-schooled 
sightless  person  to  work  in  large  bands,  as 
some  are  doing  now;  this  is  the  case  particu- 
larly if  he  happens  to  be  a  pianist,  accordion- 
ist, guitarist,  bass  player  or  drummer.  How- 
ever, in  small  combos — groups  of  from  2  to  5 
musicians — the  opportunity  for  work  is  prac- 
tically unlimited,  especially  for  a  pianist.  The 
sightless  person  can,  if  he  has  the  initiative, 
work  almost  as  often  as  he  would  like,  and 
with  practically  any  instrument. 

The  electronic  organ  has  opened  many  new 
jobs  for  our  musicians  in  solo  work  and  again 
in  small  combos.  It  is  forunate  for  us  as 
musicians  that  these  small  combos  are  so  pop- 
ular in  the  clubs  and  dance  halls  throughout 
the  country,  and  usually  the  blind  musician 
is  more  successful  when  he  works  with  sighted, 
rather  than  other  handicapped  groups. 

With  the  wider  recognition  of  our  American 
jazz  music  as  an  art  form,  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  teachers 
in  this  specialized  field,  and  the  opportunities 
for  success  here,  too,  for  the  able  blind  per- 
son with  business  ability,  are  as  bright  as  in 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  fields. 

Prominent  Artists  Who  Have 
Led  the  Way: 

Though  the  succession  of  artists'  names  on 
this  list  has  no  significant  relationship  to  the 
order  of  their  greatness,  Art  Tatum,  the  fore- 
most jazz  pianist,  has  exerted  perhaps  the 
greatest  influence  on  jazz,  and  piano  playing 
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in  particular,  since  the  beginning  of  this  art 
in  New  Orleans.  His  recordings  are  at  a 
premium  in  the  libraries  of  jazz  lovers 
throughout  the  world. 

Among  the  earliest  artists  of  jazz  whose 
recordings  are  colleaors'  items  today  are  guitar 
and  blues  singers  "Blind  Blake,"  "Blind  Boy" 
Fuller,  "Blind  Willie"  Johnson,  and  "Blind 
Jefferson,"  first  primitive  blues  singer  to  have 
recorded  before  the  birth  of  jazz. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Tatum, 
other  contemporary  notables  include  such 
names  as  George  Shearing  and  Lennie  Tris- 
tano,  progressive  music  artists;  Al  Hibbler, 
until  recently  a  singer  with  Duke  Ellington; 
Fred  Lowrey,  whistler  with  Horace  Heidt's 
orchestra  for  many  years;  Alec  Templeton, 
prominent  pianist  and  musical  entertainer, 
and  many  other  sightless,  eminent  musicians 
too  numerous  to  mention.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity in  popular  music  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  specially  gifted  persons.  Many  of  our 
boys  were  working  even  during  the  depression 
when  jobs  were  hard  to  find.  Some  of  them 
have  helped  earn  their  way  through  college 
by  working  in  dance  bands.  A  good  number 
of  sightless  musicians  today  are  earning  over 


a  month.     Many  others  have  used  popu- 
lar music  to  bolster  the  pay  check  from  their  i 
regular  employment. 

Though  I  have  not  dealt  in  this  article  with  • 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  socially  through 
popular  music,  they  are  too  important  to  pass  ■ 
by  completely.     Many  blind  people  today  are  : 
so  busy  with  their  musical  activities  in  com- 
munity   service    clubs    and    churches    and    in 
bringing  pleasure  to  their  sighted  friends  that 
they  have  no  time  or  need  to  sit  home  with 
their  radios. 

Conclusion: 

This  paper  has  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  and  answering  the  ques- 
tion "Why  Popular  Music  for  the  Blind." 
The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  field  of  pop- 
ular music,  together  with  the  high  degree 
of  success  enjoyed  by  our  people  on  all  levels 
of  the  music  profession,  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  popular  music  can  and  does 
pay  the  same  dividends  to  us  as  to  the  sighted. 
It  is  possible  that  further  development  of  a 
training  program  in  this  unrestricted  area 
could  bring  happiness  and  financial  success 
to   many   more   students   of   popular   music. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  INNER  MAN— MUSIC 
Mrs.  Eve  V.  Welbourne 


Whereas,  I  appreciate  the  privilege  granted 
me  to  address  this  fine  group  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  opportunity 
had  to  present  itself  as  a  result  of  the  sad  and 
sudden  passing  of  Mr.  Carl  Mathes,  who  was 
originally  scheduled  to  speak  to  you  at  this 
time.  Because  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the 
"spirit  of  man"  prevails  eternally,  I  care  to 
think  that  right  here  and  now,  among  us,  is 
the  "presence"  of  all  that  which  was  Godly 
in  the  soul  so  recently  departed. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  in  one  primary 
and  common  interest,  namely,  to  help  our 
fellow-man,  particularly  those  with  physical 
handicaps,  and  specifically  those  with  visual 
impairments,   to   help  them  find  a  place   for 
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themselves  in  this  glorious  and  abundant  life, 
where  there  is  room  for  all,  and  concern  with 
all,  regardless  of  deficiencies. 

We  all  know  that  the  work  being  done  by 
your  organization  and  others  such  as  yours  is 
fast  gaining  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public,  which  is,  indeed,  very  encouraging. 

Placement  agencies  are  opening  doors  in  in- 
dustry to  many  of  our  handicapped,  the  phys- 
ical, as  well  as  the  visual. 

Rehabilitation  and  educational  programs  are 
doing  a  two-fold  job,  training  those  with  de- 
ficiencies to  accept  their  condition,  and  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  accordingly,  while  in- 
dustry is  being  reminded  that  they  are  em- 
ploying "abilities"  and  not  "disabilities." 

The  gradual  acceptance  and  integration  of 
the   handicapped   by   Society  as  a   whole   be- 
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Speaks  a  more  healthy  attitude  toward  the 
problem.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
[to  be  a  "part  of,"  as  opposed  to  "apart  from," 
a  society  can  be  the  difference  between  "living" 
or  "vegetating,"  thus  making  for  effective  or 
ineffective  citizens. 

However,  as  we  can  all  testify,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  find  outer  expression  alone  in  this 
life,  regardless  of  what  surface  success  one 
might  achieve.  There  seems  to  be  something 
within  the  human  heart  which  cries  out  that 
it,  too,  wants  to  be  recognized  and  heard;  it 
too,  wants  to  find  its  place  in  life's  livingness. 
We  cannot  ignore  this  cry,  for  to  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  akin  to  enslavement,  and  to  en- 
slave the  spirit  of  man  I  believe  is  far  worse 
than  to  enslave  his  body. 

Thus,  I  come  to  the  topic  of  my  discourse: 
"The    Language    of   the    Inner   Man — Music." 

As  is  evidenced  today  by  both  the  increased 
sales  and  production  of  musical  instruments, 
the  general  public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  great  pleasure  derived  from 
active  participation  in  music,  as  opposed  to 
passive  listening. 

Intelligent  reasoning  has  proven  that  not 
everyone  who  studies  music  either  desires  or 
needs  to  become  a  professional  performer  or 
even  an  outstanding  amateur  in  order  to  find 
an  outlet  for  musical  expression.  Much  joy 
can  be  derived  by  playing  an  instrument 
sheerly  for  one's  own  amusement,  not  being 
concerned  with  perfection  of  performance, 
competition  or  comparison.  This  realm  of 
music  expression  is,  in  common  parlance, 
known  as  "hobby  piano  playing,"  and  is  be- 
ing sought  by  many  people  from  all  walks  of 
life.  Such  specific  music  training  is  being 
given  at  several  universities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Stout,  of  the  University 
of  Houston,  for  example,  is  attaining  tre- 
mendous success  in  his  hobby  piano  program 
on  both  the  campus  and  on  television.  New 
York  University  has  included  such  a  course  in 
its  curriculum.  At  Denver  University,  I  per- 
sonally give  such  a  course.  Wihin  a  10-week 
semester  of  one  two-hour  session  each  week, 
a  group  of  adult  beginners,  varying  in  number 
from  30  to  60,  attend  class.  There  is  no  age 
limit,  as  the  students  vary  in  age  from  16  to 
70.  They  learn  to  play  the  piano  after  this 
short  time  comparable  to  anyone  who  might 
have  studied   in  the  conventional  manner  for 


a  period  of  two  years.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  read  a  short  testimonial  to  ascer- 
tain the  aforementioned  remark. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Welbourne: 
"I  enjoyed  your  Hobby  Piano  Playing 
course  so  much,  I  felt  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  I  had  written  and  told  you 
so. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
spent  time  so  profitably.  Your  patient, 
concise  explanations  make  music  so  simple 
and  easy,  as  well  as  fun.  I  have  learned 
much  more  in  those  ten  lessons  than  I 
possibly  could  have  in  years  of  conven- 
tional musical  study. 

"I  hope  to  teach  my  three  youngsters  the 
course,  so  they,  too,  can  embrace  this 
enjoyment  of  piano  playing  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  teaching. 

"Thanking  you  again,  for  a  wonderful  ten 
weeks  of  study  and  for  all  the  years  of 
piano  playing  awaiting  us. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Dolly  Roberts" 

It  is  amazing  to  realize  how  musically  frus- 
trated the  greater  portion  of  our  adult  popu- 
lation is.  Now  imagine,  if  you  will,  that  if 
such  frustration  exists  in  the  so-called  normal 
person,  how  much  stronger  it  must  be  in  our 
so-called  handicapped,  where  the  means  of 
self-expression  is  necessarily  limited.  Yes,  I 
stress  the  word  "so-called"  advisedly,  for  truly, 
my  personal  philosophical  belief  is  that,  if 
one  uses  what  they  have  to  its  fullest  capacity 
and  forgets  what  they  have  not,  there  is  no 
handicap.  I  question  the  word  normal.  Is 
normal  merely  having  the  "where-with-all" 
or  is  it  "doing  the  all"  "with  what  we  have?" 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  work  I  have  met 
many,  many  people  and  have  perceived  many, 
many  things: 

The  sightless — who  have  vision  far  beyond 
the  sighted; 

The  deaf — who  have  understanding  far  be- 
yond those  with  the  normal  decible; 

The  "impaired"  of  limb — who  accomplish 
more  than  those  with  complete  "physical 
equipment." 

Thus  I  have  reason  to  question  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "normal." 
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In  Denver,  Colorado,  three  and  one-half 
years  ago,  I  opened  a  Music  Center  to  where 
came  the  poHoed,  the  arthritic,  the  palsied  and 
even  the  complete  amputee,  those  without  legs 
— arms,  hands  and  even  fingers.  All  students 
accepted  were  on  a  scholarship.  All  these 
were  taught  to  make  music  of  their  choice. 
No  enforced  therapy  was  used  at  any  time, 
although  self-applied  therapy  became  evident 
as  pride  in  accomplishment  and  anxiety  to 
achieve  became  more  pronounced.  The  pre- 
requisites of  the  teacher  were  two  main  guid- 
ing forces,  namely.  Love  and  Patience.  The 
cerebral  palsied  were  shown  to  place  a  pencil 
within  a  fist  and  with  concentration  and  effort 
(two  valuable  assets  in  life  itself)  how  it  was 
possible  to  make  "acceptable"  music. 

The  polioed  were  guided  to  use  a  single 
usable  finger  on  either  hand,  concentrating  on 
rhythm  and  direction  (two  more  valuable 
assets  of  life)  to  produce  the  music  of  their 
choice. 

An  arthritic  with  inflamed  finger  joints  was 
shown  how  to  grasp  a  potato  in  either  hand 
and,  with  this  simple  "homey"  prop,  charmed 
herself  and  her  audience  with  the  music  she 
produced.  The  young  woman  I  have  in  mind 
has  recently  been  awarded  a  $400.00  cash 
scholarship  given  her  by  the  Elks  Organization 
for  her  remarkable  achievement. 

A  young  teenager,  with  a  congenital  de- 
formity of  but  one  finger  extending  from  a 
wrist  and  a  four-inch  arm  stub  on  the  other 
side  of  her  body,  plays  both  popular  and 
classical  music  and  is  performing  today  at 
various  social  functions  with  a  repetoire  which 
includes  in  part: 

C#  Minor  Waltz  by  Chopin;  The  Moonlight 
Sonata  by  Beethoven,  and  the  C#  Minor 
Prelude  by  Rachmaninoff. 

Despite  these  factual  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able accomplishments,  however,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  none  of  these  people  are 
being  trained  for  professional  work.  Our 
program  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing those  with  physical  deficiencies  aware  that 
there  is  much  they  can  do  to  help  themselves 
despite  their  physical  lack. 

A  befitting  instance  can  be  cited  at  this 
point.  A  cerebral  palsied,  who  had  figura- 
tively vegetated  in  a  wheelchair  for  28  years, 
was  stimulated  into  action  after  but  a  few 
months    of   music   training,    sprinkled   with   a 


good  portion  of  homey  philosophies.  Today 
he  is  self-supporting,  selling  newspapers  from 
a  stationery  stand  on  one  of  Denver's  busy 
corners.  His  life  is  now  being  dedicated  to 
inspire  and  help  another  C.  P.  "Just  one" 
he  says,  "before  I  die." 

I  am  fully  aware  of  what  has  already  been 
done  musically  for  the  totally  blind  and  those 
with  visual  difficulties.  I  have  both  heard  and 
seen  such  remarkable  men  as  Alex  Templeton, 
George  Shearing,  and  Denver's  own  Chuck 
Collins.  It  is  short  of  a  miracle  what  these 
men  have  accomplished,  but  it  is  surely  ap- 
parent to  all  who  see  and  hear  them  that  it 
has  taken  years  of  work  and  patience  to 
achieve  their  goal.  I  am  certain  that  among 
the  blind,  the  congenital  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ventitious, there  are  those  who  desire  to  learn 
to  play  the  piano  for  fun  through  some  simple, 
easy  fact  and  direct  method,  and  possibly,  even 
in  other  than  Braille.  I  am  in  the  process 
of  completing  just  such  a  book,  the  title  of 
which  is  SEEING  THROUGH  YOUR  FINGERS. 
The  system  explained  in  the  context  incor- 
porates embossed  numerals  (from  1  to  7)  and 
embossed  letters  (from  A  to  G).  There  is 
no  staff,  no  Clef  signs,  and  no  accidentals  as 
such,  thus  making  for  easy  interpretation.  It 
is  actually  possible  to  play  songs  with  full- 
sounding  harmonies  after  only  three  or  four 
lessons.  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  recommend  the 
replacement  of  Braille  by  this  method.  I  am 
hoping  that  it  will  be  used  as  a  supplement 
when  and  where  the  need  for  a  hobby  ap- 
proach to  piano  playing  might  arise. 

Through  the  kind  efforts  of  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Barkhausen,  Director,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  her  husband,  Lester, 
it  was  made  possible  to  bring  here  today  to 
Chicago  a  young  lady  of  13  who  became  blind 
within  the  past  year.  Norma  Jean  Baker  has 
had  approximately  18  lessons  on  the  piano. 
After  only  five  such  lessons  she  appeared  with 
me  on  television.  She  has  recently  won  a 
$200.00  cash  scholarship  award  offered  by  the 
Elks  organization.  She  is  truly  a  remarkable 
and  accomplished  child.  Within  a  few  mo- 
ments she  will  play  the  piano  and  interpret 
music  by  means  of  this  new  type  of  notation. 
Before  introducing  the  audio  part  of  our  piano 
concert    may    I    suggest    that    you    not   accept 
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Norma  Jean's  playing  nor  my  own  as  that  of 
either  performer  or  exhibitionist.  We  both 
come  to  you  as  demonstrators  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  new  techniques  in  music  education 
for   the   physically   and   visually   impaired. 

Our  dream  is  to  interest  recruits  to  study 
our  many  techniques  and  supply  the  need  as 
it  might  arise.  There  are  26  in  all.  Brochures 
with  detailed  information  are  available  to  all 
those   interested. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  give  thanks  once  again 
to  Mrs.  Kathryn  Barkhausen  for  her  great  faith 
in  our  program;  to  Norma  Jean,  for  the  won- 
derful young  lady  she  is — may  she  always  re- 
main  so;   to   her  mother,   Rosemary,   and   her 


father,  Russell,  for  all  the  help  they  have 
given  me  and  are  giving  me.  Every  sheet  of 
music  used  by  Norma  Jean  has  been  hand- 
printed and  embossed  by  her  wonderful  par- 
ents. And  to  Mr.  Herbert  Treneer  for  his 
kind  invitation  to  appear  before  you;  and  to 
you,  the  audience,  for  your  kind  indulgence. 

Norma  Jean  will  play  Come  Back  to 
Sorrento  and  My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice. 
I  will  then  play  three  or  four  songs  depicting 
such  techniques  as  playing  with  only  one 
finger  of  either  hand,  playing  with  a  potato 
in  either  hand,  playing  with  my  mouth,  and 
playing  lying  prone  on  my  back  as  though 
paralyzed  and  blind. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHER  IN  THE  AREA 
OF  LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITY 

*Mrs.  Alice  Olssen,  Home  Teacher 

Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

Seattle,  Washington 


There  are  probably  few  if  any  home  teach- 
ers who  are  not  faced  with  the  problem  of 
recreational  opportunities  for  their  clients.  In 
the  day-by-day  performance  of  our  jobs,  we 
cannot  help  but  be  aware  of  the  interests  of 
each  and  every  person  we  contact. 

I  believe  that  behind  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion  is  the  thought  that 
it  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
share  our  experiences  in  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  recreational  needs  of  those  to  whom  we 
give  home  teaching  service.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find 
that  we  do  many  of  the  same  things,  are  con- 
fronted with  many  of  the  same  problems,  and 
are  unable  to  find  solutions  to  many  of  the 
same  questions.  This  is  my  philosophy.  It 
seems  to  me  that  recreation,  as  such,  is  hardly 
something  that  you  teach.  It  is  rather  some- 
thing that  we  attempt  to  develop  through 
motivation. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


What  exactly  is  recreation?  Recreation  is 
defined  as  "refreshment  of  strength  and  spirits 
after  work  or  anxiety;  diversion  or  a  mode  of 
diversion;  play."  Play  is  defined  as  "the  gen- 
eral term  for  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  for 
the  sake  of  amusement."  Who  would  deny 
that  a  person  needj  refreshment  of  strength 
and  spirits,  diversion  or  a  mode  of  diversion, 
while  struggling  with  the  anxieties  that  ac- 
company the  loss  of  vision? 

If  we,  as  home  teachers,  view  the  client  as 
a  total  person,  accept  him  where  we  find  him 
and  gear  our  service  to  meet  his  individual 
needs,  we  can  hardly  overlook  the  facet  of 
recreational  and  leisure-time  activity.  There 
is  more  faa  than  fiction  to  the  old  saying: 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

As  I  attempt  to  analyze  leisure-time  activity, 
I  find  that  it  is  divided  into  two  areas — active 
and  inactive.  I  would  describe  the  active  as  an 
activity  which  requires  action,  where  the  per- 
son is  physically  mobile.  The  inactive  may 
be   characterized   as   sedentary.      Blindness,   it- 
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self,  in  its  initial  impact,  leaves  the  individual 
convinced  that  his  world  has  shrunken  to  what 
lies  within  the  reach  of  his  two  arms.  He  has 
lost  his  physical  mobility  and  he  is  certain 
that  about  all  that  remains  is  that  proverbial 
"rocking  chair."  We  know  that  this  is  true, 
for  we  find  too  many  people  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  this  "chair." 

When  we  look  at  our  caseload  and  see  the 
variation  in  age — perhaps  it  is  from  19  to  90, 
the  variation  in  educational  background — ^per- 
haps from  no  formal  education  whatsoever  to 
several  college  degrees,  the  variation  in  living 
arrangements  from  being  an  integral  part  of 
a  stable  family  unit  to  being  isolated  and  lone- 
ly in  a  tiny  drab  room,  the  variation  in  health 
from  being  bedridden  to  being  physically  vig- 
orous, we  know  that  the  recreational  needs 
vary  as  widely  as  do  the  individuals  repre- 
sented. 

If,  as  I  propose,  recreation  is  something 
that  we  do  not  teach,  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  We  may  teach  a  skill  or  a  technique  that 
can  be  used  in  the  area  of  recreation,  but  it  is 
hardly  recreation  until  it  becomes  fun.  Re- 
freshment or  relaxation  cannot  be  drilled  into 
a  person;  it  is  rather  the  spontaneous  result 
of  enjoyment. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  all  our  clients  might 
participate  in  both  the  active  and  the  seden- 
tary types  of  leisure-time  activity.  We  know 
that  this  cannot  happen  because  of  the  various 
factors  which  influence  his  life.  However,  it 
is  too  frequently  true  that  a  blind  person's 
inactivity  is  due  to  his  lack  of  self-confidence, 
the  presence  of  anxiety  and  frustration  result- 
ing from  his  loss  of  vision.  The  home  teacher 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  helping  to 
restore  self-confidence,  in  helping  him  to  un- 
derstand his  limitations,  and  in  helping  him 
realize  that  blindness  is  nothing  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  of. 

When  a  blind  person  joins  a  club  group,  a 
church  group  or  a  community  group,  in  the 
beginning  it  is  often  only  too  true  that  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  him  is  his  blind- 
ness. It  provokes  innumerable  questions, 
comments  and  colorful  anectodes  about  this  or 
that  blind  person  that  "so-and-so"  knew 
"when"  and  "where."  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  home  teacher  to  help  the  blind  person 
learn  to  cope  with  this  situation  and  prepare 
him  to  meet  it  objectively. 


A  blind  person  can  find  fulfillment  in  a 
social  contact  if  he  makes  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  show  the  group  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  offer  them  that  is  far  more  interesting 
than  his  blindness.  There  are  those  who  will 
say,  "There  is  nothing  for  me  in  this  group. 
What  do  I  get  out  of  it?  I  went  once  and 
I  have  decided  not  to  try  any  more."  Satis- 
faction in  an  artivity  often  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  what  is  put  into  the  effort  of  participa- 
tion. It  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  what 
is  taken  out. 

A  home  teacher  may  suggest  the  resump- 
tion of  a  former  recreational  activity  such  as 
dancing,  swimming,  card  playing,  fishing, 
bowling  or  chess,  but  this  in  itself  is  not 
enough.  She  must  follow  through  and  discuss 
what  happened  in  the  initial  attempt  in  order 
that  the  person  will  not  become  discouraged. 

As  we  teach  Braille,  typing  and  handwork, 
we  are  teaching  skills  which  may  be  used  in 
the  area  of  recreation.  It  is  fundamentally 
important  that  the  instruction  in  these  skills 
be  thorough  in  order  that  the  individual  can 
become  proficient  enough  to  use  them  inde- 
pendently. If  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  skill,  he  may  discover  that  it  is  not  all 
hard  work  but  may  be  enjoyed  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  become  a  diversion  in  the  hum- 
drum of  daily  living. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  there  were  organized 
facilities  in  every  community  prepared  to 
meet  the  recreational  needs  of  visually  handi- 
capped persons  to  which  we  home  teachers 
could  refer  our  clients.  Since  such  facilities 
are  not  available  generally,  we  must  make  use 
of  the  resources  which  do  exist — the  family, 
friends,  and  the  community. 

We  may  not  teach  recreation  as  such,  but 
we  do  have  a  positive  contribution  to  make  in 
this  area,  by  helping  the  blind  person  learn 
to  accept  the  limitations  his  blindness  imposes 
and  to  make  use  of  all  his  remaining  assets. 
The  home  teacher  may  offer  guidance,  encour- 
agement and  stimulation  with  the  hope  that 
her  clients  will  be  motivated  sufficiently  to 
participate  in  some  form  of  leisure-time  ac- 
tivity. It  is  recreation  if  he  is  being  refreshed 
physically,  mentally  or  spiritually. 

Since  we  do  not  want  Jack  to  be  a  dull  boy, 
let  us  be  sure  he  has  some  play  along  with 
his  work. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
ON  RECREATIONAL  AND  LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SMALL 
GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  LIVING  IN  OUTLYING  DISTRICTS 

*  Millie  Umehara,  Home  Teacher 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Windsor,  Ontario 


In  order  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture, I  have  drawn  on  the  experiences  of  sev- 
eral of  our  home  teachers,  representing  the 
work  from  coast  to  coast. 

We  use  many  of  the  old  adages  lightly  with- 
out realizing  the  truth  contained  in  them. 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  is  an  excellent  example.  Jack  may  or 
may  not  be  handicapped,  he  may  live  in  the 
bustling  city  or  in  the  quiet  countryside;  what- 
ever his  interests  and  capabilities  may  be,  this 
truth  still  applies.  Should  Jack  be  a  visually 
handicapped  person  living  in  a  rural  district, 
then  his  need  for  recreational  and  leisure-time 
activities,  and  the  way  in  which  this  need  is  to 
be  met,  presents  a  challenge.  This  is  an  area 
in  which  the  home  teacher  can  be  of  real 
service. 

We  as  home  teachers  must  ever  be  aware 
of  this  responsibility  as  we  work  with  our 
pupils,  teaching  them  Braille,  typing  and  the 
various  crafts.  These  subjects  must  be  pre- 
sented, not  only  for  their  own  value,  but  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  opportunities  for  a 
fuller,  happier  life.  The  deaf-blind  man  felt 
alone  and  friendless  until  he  learned  to  read 
and  write  Braille.  Now  he  spends  several 
hours  each  day  corresponding  with  those  who 
are  similarly  handicapped,  and  is  both  givmg 
and  receiving  inspiration. 

When  typing  was  first  suggested  to  a  young 
man  living  in  a  farming  community,  he 
thought  of  it  only  as  a  means  of  writing  his 
own  letters.  Later,  when  he  had  mastered  it, 
he  jumped  at  the  suggestion  of  the  home  teach- 
er that  this  new-found  skill  might  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  She  told  how  she  had 
once  reported  the  local  news  of  her  home 
community.  He  immediately  contaaed  the 
editor  of  the  nearest  weekly  newspaper,  who 
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though  a  bit  skeptical,  offered  to  give  him  a 
chance.  Today  he  is  keenly  aware  of  every 
event  taking  place  in  the  surrounding  country- 
side. Some  he  attends  in  person,  gathering 
his  own  material;  others  he  covers  by  means 
of  the  telephone.  The  typewriter  was  literally 
the   "key"   to   his   successful   readjustment. 

A  farmer's  wife  lost  her  sight  in  middle 
life.  She  quickly  learned  to  do  her  house- 
work by  "touch."  Her  deft  fingers  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  various  crafts.  Eagerly 
she  learned  to  make  belts  and  lace  wallets,  to 
crochet  potholders  and  doilies,  and  to  knit 
socks  and  sweaters.  Every  new  pattern  is  a 
challenge  to  her.  "I  think  she  would  rather 
crochet  than  eat,"  her  husband  once  remarked. 
Not  only  does  she  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  her  work,  but 
some  remuneration  as  friends  and  neighbors 
drop  in  for  gifts. 

Many  teachers  report  small  groups  of  four 
or  five  meeting  together  for  instruction  in 
crafts.  In  one  small  Ontario  center,  the  teach- 
er taught  a  few  elderly  people  to  play  crib- 
bage,  using  Braille  cards.  Now  they  have 
formed  a  small  cribbage  club.  They  meet  at 
the  various  homes  and  enjoy  an  afternoon  of 
fellowship  and  fun.  In  my  own  district,  two 
small  groups,  though  separated  by  twenty 
miles,  meet  together  twice  a  month,  thus 
making  possible  more  varied  recreation,  sales 
of  work  and  other  special  projects.  Another 
teacher  had  several  individual  pupils  scattered 
throughout  a  rural  district.  She  wanted  them 
to  meet  each  other.  She  suggested  a  picnic. 
The  response  was  spontaneous.  The  families 
offered  to  provide  their  own  transportation  and 
food,  while  she  planned  games  in  which  both 
sighted  and  blind  could  participate.  It  was 
an  outstanding  success.  Now  they  are  look- 
ing forward  to  another. 
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Important  as  this  group  therapy  may  be,  it 
cannot  substitute  for  integration  into  family 
and  community  activities.  When  blindness 
comes  to  a  family,  the  home  teacher  must 
work  with  the  seeing  members,  showing  them 
that  loss  of  sight  does  not  mean  loss  of  indi- 
viduality or  former  interests.  Without  sight 
the  blind  member  is  still  able  to  enjoy  par- 
ticipation with  family  and  friends  in  most  of 
the  regular  activities.  Through  the  aid  of 
specially  adapted  devices,  cards,  checkers, 
scrabble  and  even  the  mysteries  of  chess,  are 
still  available  to  him.  Visiting  the  neighbors, 
following  the  "ups  and  downs"  of  the  local 
baseball  and  hockey  teams,  the  customary 
Sunday  afternoon  drive,  are  all  things  from 
which  he  still  derives  pleasure. 

There  is  more  opportunity  for  integration 
in  a  small  community  than  in  a  larger  center 
where  the  blind  tend  to  stay  within  the  circle 
of  their  own  activities.  It  can  still  be  said 
that  the  church  is  the  center  of  most  rural 
Canadian  communities.  We  have  many  ex- 
amples of  a  visually  handicapped  person  sing- 
ing in  a  church  choir,  teaching  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  taking  part  in  men's  and 
women's  groups.  Before  losing  her  sight, 
Mrs.  B.  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Women's 
Association  of  her  church.  One  day  while 
working  on  her  Braille  she  lamented  to  the 
home  teacher  that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  do 
anything  for  her  group.  After  some  thought, 
the  teacher  suggested  that  she  offer  to  do  the 
telephoning.  This  has  now  become  a  respon- 
sible office,  and  once  more  she  is  happy  to  be 
assuming   her   share   of   the   responsibility. 


Most   rural    communities    boast   of   a    Farm  i 
Forum  or  Women's  Institute  group,  a  euchre  : 
or  other  social  club.     These  provide  excellent 
opportunities,    both    for    enjoyment    and   par- 
ticipation.     In    some    instances,    it    might    be : 
necessary    for    the    home    teacher    to    interpret 
to  the  community  the  capabilities  of  her  pupil.   ' 
With  a  little  understanding  on  the  part  of  his  sj 
sighted   friends,    the    blind   person   is   able   to  J 
enjoy  everything  from  square  dancing  to  spell-  ' 
ing  bees,  bingos  to  barbershop  quartets,  pot- 
luck  suppers  to  politics. 

In  Canada  the  scene  is  ever  changing.    Since  ■ 
World  War  II,  the  Canadian  National  Insti-  ■ 
tute   for   the   Blind   has    been   engaged   in   an  i 
extensive   building  program.      Today   in  most  t 
of   our   large   cities   there   is   a   modern,   well- 
equipped   service   center.      These   provide,   not  ; 
only    accommodation    for    district    offices    and  I 
residential   care  for  elderly   folk,   but  training  ; 
facilities    for    clients    throughout    the    district.  . 
Whenever  possible,  those  from  the  more  iso-  • 
lated  areas  are  brought  into  these  centers  for 
short  periods  of  intensive  training,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  problems  of  distance  and  time  when 
teaching  in  the  home.     Here  they  regain  their 
confidence,   develop   latent  skills,   and   explore 
new  fields  of  endeavor. 

Regardless  of  where  this  training  is  received, 
at  an  organized  center  or  humble  home,  the 
ultimate  goal  of  every  home  teacher  is  to  help 
her  pupil  enjoy  a  normal  life,  a  life  made 
richer  and  fuller  through  worthwhile  leisure- 
time  activities,  for  truly,  recreation  is  re- 
creation. 


LEISURE-TIME  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 
IN  RURAL  AREAS 

*Mrs.  Ethel  Connor,  Home  Teacher 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


The  remarks  compiled  in  this  paper  are 
from  letters  received  from  members  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and 
endeavor  to  set  forth  two  facts:  (1)  The 
blind  person  has  something  to  contribute;  (2) 
He  is  accepted  by  his  sighted  friends  and  com- 
munity. 


♦Visually  handicapped 


A  home  teacher  is  more  likely  to  seek  out 
the  cooperation  of  community  resources,  such 
as  churches,  clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations, 
in  which  to  integrate  a  blind  person  in  rural 
areas  more  frequently  than  is  done  in  the  city. 
One  blind  woman  participates  weekly  in  her 
church  group  by  making  parts  for  clown  dolls 
for  their  sales.      She  also  makes   odorizers  of 
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cloved  oranges  for  closets  and  chests.    At  sales, 

:  she   has   a   table   of   boxed   candy   by   herself. 

She  takes  her  part  in  entertaining  vhe  group 

at   her   home,   providing  the   refreshments   at 

such  times.     Some  member  of  the  group  fur- 

:  nishes  transportation  to  and  from  the  meeting 

i  place  for  her.     She  is  happy  in  the  place  she 

1  has  made  for  herself  in  the  community. 

i      In  many  areas,  volunteer  groups  take  elderly 

)  blind  persons  to  the  Golden  Age  Clubs,  where 

they    take    part    in    the    social    hour    of    card 

games,  puzzles,  etc.     Some  of  them  serve  on 

the    entertainment    committees    and    have    fun 

doing   so.      In  many  places,   blind   men   have 

gardening  as  a  hobby  and  use  various  systems 

in  aiding  them.     One  method  used  is  driving 

stakes    at    extreme    ends    of    the    bed    with 

stretched  wires  between   to  separate  the  plots 

where    the   vegetables    are   planted   and    cared 

for.      In   growing   flowers,   stones,   bricks   and 

wires  are  used  to  mark  off  the  beds.     Often 

the  blind  gardener  exchanges  carefully  seleaed 

blooms  with  his  neighbor,  thus  establishing  a 

friendly  relationship  between  the  two.     Some 

of  these  blind  men  and  women  take  pleasure 

in    entering    their    produce    at    country    fairs, 

often  carrying  away  prizes. 

Service  clubs  furnish  transportation  for 
many  blind  persons  who  wish  to  attend  clam- 
bakes, picnics  and  other  community  functions. 
One  Grange  group  made  it  possible  for  their 
blind  member  to  join  them  in  ice-sking  parties 
and  square  dancing,  and  all  benefited  by  the 
venture.  In  this  case,  it  was  a  new  experience 
for  the  blind  person. 

A  certain  woman  who  has  time  and  desire, 
serves    as    chairman    of    the    telephone    fund- 


raising  committee  of  her  local  church  group, 
thus  rendering  valuable  services  to  a  very 
favorite  cause  of  hers.  Her  remark  was,  "I 
have  the  time  and  the  telephone,  why  shouldn't 
I  do  it." 

Lake  resorts  afford  an  opportunity  for  blind 
people  to  give  of  their  time  and  services  to 
the  various  associations  formed  by  the  cot- 
tagers. One  couple  opens  their  cottage  to 
summer  activities,  and  their  place  is  recognized 
as  a  central  gathering  spot  for  the  other  cot- 
tagers to  meet.  The  wife  is  co-chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee.  It  is  her  duty 
to  plan  and  arrange  for  all  functions,  while 
the  sighted  co-chairman  takes  care  of  the  bank- 
ing and  correspondence.  This  group  is  rais- 
ing funds  to  build  a  community  house,  and 
this  blind  couple  are  doing  their  part  toward 
making  this  projert  a  realization. 

To  summarize:  It  is  easier  for  a  blind  per- 
son to  integrate  in  to  his  group  in  a  rural 
area  than  in  large  cities.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  find  that  our  blind  adults  are  making  leisure 
time  serve  both  themselves  and  others.  They 
are  bringing  into  focus  many  of  the  seemingly 
mundane  assets,  such  as  music — piano,  vocal 
and  instrumental;  cooking — such  as  attending 
classes  in  cooking,  exchanging  recipes,  and 
entertaining  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  as 
good  cooks,  candy-making  and  selling;  and  the 
humble  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting.  All 
L>f  which  serve  to  establish  working  and  friend- 
ly relationships  between  the  blind  adult  and 
his  sighted  neighbors.  Hats  off  to  these  blind 
men  and  women  who  are  rendering  useful 
services   in   their  modest  ways. 


RECREATION  AT  THE  SOCIAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

*  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Executive  Director 
Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Washington 


The  Center  was  opened  on  November  21, 
1948.  It  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  until  August,  1951,  at  which 
time  it  became  incorporated  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Community  Chest  and  now  is 
supported  by  the  United  Good  Neighbor 
Fund  Campaign. 

•Visually  handicapped 


The  Center  was  opened  to  serve  the  blind, 
their  families  and  friends  in  Seattle  and  King 
County  with  a  social,  recreational  and  informal 
educational  program.  In  this  area,  we  have 
some  700  largely  blind  individuals  and,  of 
that  number,  we  carry  a  mailing  list  of  about 
300. 
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We  average  about  125  to  140  different 
blind  people  participating  in  our  program  here 
each  month.  We  have  an  accumulative  at- 
tendance of  about  1,600  per  month  and,  of 
this  number,  there  are  approximately  400 
sighted  people  in  the  count.  The  sighted 
people  coming  to  the  Center  serve  as  hos- 
tesses, guides,  leaders  of  groups,  and  instruc- 
tors, and  last,  but  not  least,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  made  up  of  21 
men  and  women  of  the  community,  each  of 
them  being  a  member  of  the  Board  because 
of  their  work,  affiliation  with  some  organiza- 
tion for  the  blind,  or  interested  work  being 
done  here. 

Our  Board  is  so  constituted  that  at  all  times 
we  must  have  one-third  of  the  Board  blind, 
the  remainded  sighted.  A  blind  person,  as  we 
use  the  term  here,  is  any  person  who  is  legally 
blind,  that  is,  any  person  whose  vision  does 
not  exceed  20/200,  or  with  a  field  limited  to 
less  than  an  angle  of  20  degrees. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  people  com- 
ing here  must  be  blind,  but  we  do,  when 
necessary,   accept  this   definition   of   blindness. 

Our  programs  are  operated  on  a  five-day 
week  basis,  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays.  The 
week  opens  on  Tuesday,  from  1:00  to  5:30, 
then  from  7:30  until  10:30;  Wednesdays 
from  9:30  until  5:30;  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  hours  are  the  same  as  Tuesday;  Saturday, 
the  Center  is  open  from   1:00  until  5:30. 

On  Tuesday  afternoons,  we  open  with  a 
volunteer  reader,  who  brings  with  her  ma- 
terials which  she  has  read,  and  which  she 
thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  the  crowd  com- 
ing in  for  the  reading  session.  On  Tuesday 
evenings,  we  have  a  Drama  Club,  which  is 
coached  by  two  volunteers,  who  have  had 
good  professional  experience.  Through  our 
Drama  Club  activities,  we  hope  the  individual 
will  develop  greater  self-expression.  The  neces- 
sity to  adjust  to  the  various  conditions  which 
may  be  a  part  of  the  stage  actions  of  the  play 
gives  him  more  confidence  in  performing  be- 
fore an  audience.  This  activity  also  keeps  his 
mind  alert,  as  it  is  necessary  to  memorize  his 
lines  for  the  production  of  the  play. 

In  addition  to  the  Drama  Club  on  Tues- 
day evenings,  we  have  ceramics.  This  class  is 
one  of  three  that  we  have  each  week  here  at 
the  Center.    In  our  classes,  the  participants  use 


moist  clay,  that  is,  the  type  which  can  be* 
shaped  into  forms  by  hand  and /or  slip  clay, 
the  type  used  for  pouring  molds.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  do  their  own  pouring,  clean- 
ing, and  glazing,  which  must  be  done  beforet 
the  final  firing  of  the  ceramic  piece. 

The  classes  turn  out  some  very  fine  work,^ 
and  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  class  varies' 
from  individual  to  individual.  Some  of  the- 
value  to  the  person  is  just  the  fact  that  he  caaii] 
make  something  which  is  acceptable  to  him  ; 
and  will  either  be  used  at  home  or  as  some- 
thing that  he  would  like  to  give  a  friend. 
Others  find  that  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  y 
of  self-expression  in  the  various  shapes  andl 
forms  that  they  can  produce  in  clay.  Somee 
individuals  develop  greater  effectiveness  in  thee 
use  of  their  hands,  and  learn  to  use  certain  i 
tools  that  are  necessary  in  the  class. 

Wednesday  also  finds  a  morning  sewing  s, 
class,  and  this  is  conducted  by  a  trained  teach-  - 
er.  She  teaches  the  class  the  use  of  the  elec-  ■ 
trie  sewing  machine,  as  well  as  hand-sewing,  , 
the  use  of  patterns,  and  the  fitting  of  gar- 
ments. 

Thursday  afternoons,  we  have  another  vol- 
unteer reading  group. 

Thursday  evenings  find  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. On  one  Thursday,  we  will  have  a 
class  in  ballroom  dancing.  This  is  also  lots  • 
of  fun  and  is  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the 
class  in  that  it  aids  him  or  her  in  gaining  a 
sense  of  balance  and  direction.  It  is  another 
step  in  adjusting  to  a  visual  handicap. 

Another  Thursday,  we  might  find  a  lecture 
being  given  by  a  professor  from  the  Uni- 
versity on  Foreign  Affairs  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Seattle.  We  may  have  a 
musical  program  presented  by  another  group. 
On  another  Thursday  evening  we  have  a 
Homemakers  Club,  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  talking  over  some  of  the  new  products  that 
may  be  on  the  market  to  aid  the  blind  in 
getting  some  minor  home  repairs  taken  care 
of,  or  it  may  also  be  helpful  in  doing  some- 
thing in  the  kitchen.  Many  tools  and  aids 
which  are  available  from  local  stores  may  be 
used  by  the  blind  person.  We  may  also  have 
speakers  from  various  fields  of  industry,  such 
as  home  economists  from  dairy  companies,  ap- 
pliance manufacturers,  and  many  others.  This 
group  also  gives  one  individual  each  month 
the   opportunity   of  acting  as   hostess   for  the 
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evening  and  providing  the  refreshments.  On 
ithe  fourth  Thursday  night  of  the  month,  you 
iwill  probably  find  either  a  class  in  square 
dancing  going  on,  or  a  movie.  Square  dancing 
also  has  value  to  us  here  at  the  Center  in  that 
it,  too,  helps  develop  the  individual's  sense  of 
.direction  and  coordination  in  all  his  actions, 
[so  that  he  can  go  through  the  various  steps  of 
;the  squares.  This  program  is  directed  by  a 
ivery  capable  instructor.  "We  find  that  by  mix- 
ing the  individuals  in  the  square,  such  as  using 
maybe  two  or  three  totally  blind  with  two  or 
three  partially  sighted,  and  a  couple  of  sighted, 
we  develop  a  very  smooth-running  square. 

The  movies  that  we  have  here  at  the  Center 
are  those  that  have  a  very  full  narration,  so 
that  if  we  do  not  get  the  picture,  we  may 
know  what  is  going  on.  A  well-narrated 
movie  will  give  a  totally  blind  person  about 
what  he  would  get  from  a  radio  program. 

Friday  afternoon,  the  Home  Teacher  from 
the  State  Deparmtent  of  Social  Security  comes 
to  the  Center  and  gives  instructions  in  Braille 
and  typing  to  those  who  are  interested  in  or 
need  of  this  service.  All  lessons  or  instruc- 
tion are  done  on  a  private  basis.  No  group 
teaching  is  done.  In  addition  to  teaching 
Braille  and  typing,  the  Home  Teacher  may 
give  the  individual  help  in  knitting,  crochet- 
ing, leathercraft,  or  other  suggestions  which 
may  aid  that  particular  individual  in  his  ad- 
justment to  blindness. 

On  Friday  evening,  which  is  our  main  activ- 
ity night,  again  we  have  quite  a  variety  of 
programs  during  the  month.  We  may  have  a 
bingo  party,  card  party,  birthday  party,  quiz 
party,  spell-down,  book  review,  travelogue, 
music  appreciation,  a  play  given  by  our  Drama 
Club,  or  a  talent  show  presented  by  the  par- 
itcipants  here  at  the  Center,  or  we  may  invite 
some  outside  amateur  talent  to  provide  a  show. 
There  is  always  a  community  sing  one  Friday 
night  of  each  month,  at  which  time  the  par- 
ticipants here  at  the  Center  get  together  and 
really  enjoy  themselves  in  singing  all  the  old 
songs  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  group. 

On  Saturday  afternon,  a  bowling  session  is 
held  at  the  Seattle  Recreation  Bowling  Alley. 
We  have  an  average  of  12  to  16  bowlers 
participating  in  this  activity  each  Saturday 
afternoon.  Our  bowlers  are  assisted,  if  they 
are  totally  blind,  by  the  use  of  a  guardrail 
which   aids   the   individual   in   getting   in   the 


proper  position  to  throw  a  good  ball  at  the 
ten  pins.  Spotters  tell  the  bowlers  which  pins 
have  been  knocked  down,  and  the  numbers  of 
those  remaining. 

The  climax  of  our  bowling  program  here  is 
an  International  Tournament  with  the  bowlers 
from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  This 
tournament  series  has  been  in  existence  now 
for  six  years.  There  is  also  a  Bowling  Club 
connected  with  the  bowling  sessions,  which 
meets  on  the  third  Tuesday  night  of  each 
month.  At  the  Bowling  Club  meetings  visi- 
tors are  invited  in  to  give  helpful  hints  which 
will   improve  our  games. 

Also  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:30,  is  the 
regular  weekly  cooking  class.  This  class  is 
instructed  by  a  partially  blind  person  and,  in 
the  class,  the  members  are  taught  to  use  the 
various  tools  and  implements  and  gadgets  or 
whatever  you  might  call  them  that  are  found 
in  any  other  kitchen.  We  do  frying,  baking, 
and  boiling.  It  is  our  aim  to  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  experience  in  cooking  a  bal- 
anced meal. 

On  the  fourth  Saturday  night  of  each  month, 
we  have  our  dance,  the  music  being  provided 
by  members  of  the  group.  On  alternate 
months,  the  dances  are  preceded  by  a  pot- 
luck  supper,  at  which  time  eight  or  nine  of 
the  participants  bring  hot  dishes  and  an  equal 
number  bring  salads,  and  the  Center  provides 
the  desert  for  the  meal.  All  in  all,  we  find 
that  the  weekly  activities  provide  the  partici- 
pants with  the  great  opportunity  to  keep  busy. 

Other  things  which  go  on  in  and  around 
the  Center  throughout  the  year  are:  during 
the  summer  we  have  tours  about  the  city,  such 
as  dairies,  candy  companies,  art  museums,  the 
Museum  of  History  &  Industry,  the  Arbore- 
tum, the  Zoo,  the  Locks,  and  many  others. 
Another  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year's 
program  is  an  annual  picnic  in  one  of  the 
local  parks,  and  another,  the  cruise  on  Lake 
Washington  with  dancing  aboard  the  Silver 
Swan. 

In  addition  to  all  the  activities  which  are 
planned  by  the  group  attending  the  Center, 
each  afternoon  and  evening  session  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tea  and  coflFee  hour.  This  hour 
is  handled  mainly  by  volunteers,  who  give  of 
their  time  to  prepare  the  coffee  and  fill  in 
whatever  way  they  may  see  is  needed. 
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Another  valuable  service  offered  by  the 
Center  is  the  securing  of  volunteer  readers, 
who  may  directly  read  to  the  person,  or  read 
on  tape  articles  or  publications  which  may  not 
be  found  on  the  Talking  Book  records  pro- 
vided by  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  have 
applications  for  Guide  Dogs,  Inc.  in  San 
Rafael,  California.  We  also  have  applications 
for  the  Pocket  Braille  Writing  Machines  which 
are  provided  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  San  Diego, 
California,  and  we  secure  transportation  cou- 
pon  books   for   the   individual   blind  and   his 


guide  which  are  good  on  either  bus  or  train. 
We  also  provide  white  canes  to  the  blind. 
These  canes  are  provided  through  the  Central 
Lions  Club  of  Seattle.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
offer  referrals  to  other  agencies  where  the 
blind  receive  service. 

Information  is  given  to  families,  friends,  and 
others  who  have  questions  regarding  blind 
people  or  service  which  may  be  given  these 
individuals. 

This,  somewhat,  is  a  picture  of  the  Social 
Center  for  the  Blind. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 


On  Monday  afternoon,  July  7th,  a  brief 
service  was  held  in  memory  of  the  late  Alfred 
Allen,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  faithfully 
and  devotedly  served  the  Association  and  its 
members  as  Secretary-General.  Mr.  Allen  be- 
gan his  career  in  work  for  the  blind  in  1921 
at  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  where  he  served  as  its  Director  for 
many  years.  From  1943  to  his  death  on  March 
6,  1957,  Mr.  Allen  was  an  Assistant  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Alva  Tompkins  of  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  who  read  appropriate  passages  from 
THE  BIBLE,  and  THE  PROPHET  by  Kahil 


Gibran.  Tributes  to  Mr.  Allen  were  read  by 
*Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Direaor 
of  the  Foundation,  and  Mr.  Dorrance  C.  Ny- 
gaard,  present  Director  of  The  Hadley  School. 
Mr.  Nygaard  also  read  a  poem,  written  by 
Donald  W.  Hathaway  of  The  Hadley  Sta£F, 
in  memory  and  honor  of  Mr.  Allen.  The 
hymns  selected  for  the  service  were  "For  the 
Beauty  of  the  Earth"  and  "Now  the  Day  Is 
Over."  Reverend  Tompkins  gave  a  charge  of 
rededication  to  those  of  us  in  work  for  blind 
people. 

This  was  a  simple,  impressive  service,  in 
tribute  to  one  who  had  given  so  much  of 
himself  wherever  the  need  arose. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  BREAKFAST 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  BREAKFAST 


The  Annual  Membership  Breakfast  was  held 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  9th,  with 
137  members  in  attendance.  The  Honorable 
"William  Jennings  Randolph,  former  Member 
of  Congress,  and  now  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Public  Relations,  Capital 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  gave  the 
principle  address  (see  page  202).  Miss  Patricia 
Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, reported  that,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
the  total  membership  of  the  Association  was 
1,352,  comprising  1,025  renewal  members,  303 
new  members,  22  Life  Members,  and  2  Hon- 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


orary  Life  Members.  Prizes,  in  the  form  of 
$25.00  toward  Life  Memberships,  to  the  three 
winning  State  Membership  Chairmen  were  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

For  states  with  populations  under  1,000,000 
John  E.  Joralmon,  General  Manager, 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  39  new  members. 

For  states  with  a  population  between  1,000,- 
000  and  4,000,000 — ^Mrs.  Mary  E.  Harton, 
Home  Teacher,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  with  37 
new  members. 
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For  States  with  a  population  exceeding  4,- 
000,000  —  Homer    F.    Nowatski,    Chief, 
Services   for   the   Blind,   Division   of   Re- 
habilitation, Springfield,  Illinois,  with  63 
new  members. 
Two  honored  guests  were  presented  to  the 
group:    Mr.  Roy  Keaton,  Director-General  of 
Lions     International,     Chicago,     Illinois;     and 
General    Melvin    J.    Maas,    Chairman    of    the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Highlights  of  the  meeting  were  the  presen- 
tation of  a  Life  Membership  in  the  A.A.W.B. 


to  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary, 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Raleigh,  by  Mrs.  Annie-B.  F.  Johnson,  Case- 
worker, on  behalf  of  the  Commission's  Social 
Service  Division  (see  page  205);  and  a  Braille 
gold  wrist  watch  to  President  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
by  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting  Secretary- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  (see 
page  206) . 

The   meeting   adjourned   at   8:45    a.m. 
H.  C.  W. 


ADDRESS 

The  Honorable  William  Jennings  Randolph 

Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Capital  Airlines,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  old  and  new 
friends  in  this  splendid  organization.  I  cher- 
ish the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  all. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped  know 
that  our  special  purpose  is  to  create  an  em- 
ployment climate  favorable  to  the  physically 
handicapped  —  to  gain  public  and  employer 
understanding  of  these  workers  as  qualified 
members   of   the   normal   labor   market. 

In  the  achievement  of  our  objective,  the 
Committee  feels  that  it  has  made  tremendous 
advances,  for  today  after  10  years  of  effort 
many  more  industrialists  and  businessmen 
are  convinced  that  handicapped  workers  make 
excellent  employees  when  properly  placed.  For 
example,  in  a  recent  study  conducted  by  our 
Employer  Sub-committee,  on  an  employer-to- 
employer  basis,  companies  with  experience  in 
hiring  the  handicapped — without  reservation — 
stated  that  their  handicapped  employees  meas- 
ured up  very  favorably  in  records  of  train- 
ability,  observing  company  rules,  safe  behav- 
iour on  the  job,  attenclance,  productivity,  and 
labor  turnover.  These  employers  now  claim 
that  it  is  a  sound  personnel  procedure  to  hire 
the   handicapped,   and   that  the  proper  place- 


ment of  these  workers  involves  nothing  more 
than  the  extension  of  an  already  good  indus- 
trial  relations  program. 

Also,  a  measured  indication  that  we  are 
making  gains  in  convincing  employers  that  it 
is  good  business  to  hire  the  handicapped  is 
the  fact  that  placements  of  the  physically 
handicapped  by  the  State  Employment  Services 
exceeded  250,000  in  1955  and  in  1956 
reached  295,000.  Further  successes  in  de- 
veloping job  opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped  are  assured. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  especially  about  our 
Disabled  Veterans  Sub-committee,  because 
their  efforts  and  accomplishments  are  of  direa 
interest  to  you.  Also,  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  the  anticipated  future  labor  market  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  disabled  veteran 
worker  as  an  effective  unit  of  the  nation's 
labor  force. 

Many  of  the  facets  of  the  general  program 
of  the  President's  Committee  are  each  made 
the  special  responsibility  of  a  sub-committee. 
Presently,  we  have  11  of  such  sub-committees, 
all  working  toward  the  common  goal  of  gain- 
ing greater  public  and  employer  acceptance 
of  the  physically  handicapped.  Of  these  11 
sub-committees,    the    Disabled    Veterans    Sub- 
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committee  is  one  of  our  most  important 
groups.  The  objective  and  functions  of  this 
important  sub-committee  are  to  study  the  spe- 
cial employment  problems  of  disabled  veterans 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  President's  Committee  appropriate 
programs  that  can  be  followed  in  resolving 
these  problems. 

Now,  I  want  to  share  with  you  two  impor- 
tant messages  given  to  the  members  of  the 
President's  Committee  and  others  during  our 
Annual  Meeting  in  May.  They  came  from 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Riter,  III,  President,  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  Presi- 
dent, International  Association  of  Machinists, 
both  of  whom  are  outstanding  national  figures 
who  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meeting  luncheon. 

Mr.  Riter  stressed  the  point  that,  "Amer- 
ican tradition  has  always  placed  great  reliance 
upon  State  and  local  action — upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  individual  citizens  to  solve  their 
own  community  problems."  In  the  final 
analysis,  he  said,  "it  is  in  the  handicapped 
worker's  own  community  where  his  problem 
must  be  solved.  That  is  where  he  will  find 
his  job,  live  his  life." 

This  is  important,  because  the  President's 
Committee  feels  strongly  that  the  grass-roots 
job  of  increasing  employment  opportunities 
for  the  physically  handicapped  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  community  where  the  handi- 
capped live  and  where  their  actual  employ- 
ment must  be  accomplished.  Organized  ef- 
fort in  the  individual  communities  of  our 
nation  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  entire 
program,  and  one  of  the  top  objectives  of  the 
President's  Committee  is  to  stimulate  and 
assist  the  individual  communities  in  organiz- 
ing their  own  local  committees  on  employ- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  our  efforts  to  find  jobs  for  the 
handicapped  was  best  expressed  by  the  second 
speaker  at  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Hayes,  who  said, 
"In  our  goal  to  place  the  handicapped  in  jobs, 
we  are  still  not  being  fair  with  prospective 
employers  in  most  cases.  We  produce  records 
proving  that  the  handicapped  are  able,  loyal, 
productive  and  safe  workers.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  States,  we  leave  employers  of 
handicapped   workers   open  to   unfair  liability 


in  case  of  injuries  to  the  handicapped.  It  is 
true  that  43  of  our  48  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  have  provisions  for  some  sort 
of  second  injury  fund.  As  you  know,  the  pur- 
pose of  a  second  injury  fund  is  to  limit  the 
liability  of  an  employer  of  a  handicapped 
worker  to  the  extent  of  injury  resulting  from 
an  accident  or  illness  incurred  in  the  employ- 
er's employ.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  fewer 
than  a  dozen  States  have  second  injury  funds 
of  the  type  which  really  accomplish  their  ob- 
jective. The  rest  of  them  leave  employers 
wide  open  to  extensive  and  unfair  liability 
for  subsequent  injuries  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. The  result,  of  course,  is  to  deny  handi- 
capped job  applicants  a  fair  opportunity  of 
finding  employment." 

This  is  a  big  problem  in  the  handicapped 
program,  for  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  second  injury  laws.  Also,  in  some 
of  the  States,  second  injury  legislation  is  in- 
adequate; in  others  it  is  entirely  lacking.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws — and  court  interpretations  of 
the  compensation  act — must  give  the  employer 
parity  of  risk  if  he  employs  certain  handi- 
capped workers,  or  that  barrier  to  employment 
of  the  physically  handicapped  is  beyond  the 
employer's  control. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  wanted  also  to  discuss 
with  you  the  anticipated  future  labor  market 
and  the  growing  importance  of  the  physically 
handicapped  as  effective  units  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force.  It  is  estimated,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  that  some 
74  million  employees  will  be  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  $560  billion  a  year  gross  national 
product  set  as  a  goal  for  1965.  This  is  just 
eight  years  ahead. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  trends,  and  assum- 
ing a  prosperous  peace-time  economy,  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  have  a  total  labor  force 
of  approximately  79  million  in  1965 — an  in- 
crease of  about  10  million  over  1955.  This 
79  million  labor  force  for  1965  would  include 
an  estimated  3  million  persons  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  a  minimum  of  2  million  unem- 
ployed, and  the  remainder  —  74  million  in 
civilian  employment.  It  appears,  as  the  Labor 
Department  put  it,  that  our  1965  labor  supply 
will  be  adequate — numerically. 

But,  let's  look  at  this  "numerically  adequate" 
labor  force.    The  study  shows  that  women  will 
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account  for  half  of  the  10  million  increase 
in  the  labor  force  by  1965,  most  of  whom 
will  be  in  the  younger  and  older  age  groups. 
With  regard  to  men,  the  largest  increase  will 
be  in  the  14-24  age  group,  young  men  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  for  the  first  time.  The 
next  largest  increase  will  be  in  the  45-54  age 
group,  and  the  remainder — 1  million — in  the 
55  years  and  over  group.  In  the  prime  work- 
ing age  groups  there  will  be  practically  no 
increase. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  our  labor  force  by 
1965  will  be  men  and  women  in  the  younger 
and  older  age  groups. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  AFL-CIO  Research  De- 
partment points  out  that  every  10  seconds 
around  the  clock  an  American  is  injured  on 
the  job.  Every  year,  about  2  million  workers 
suffer  injury  or  disease  turning  out  the  goods 
and  services  America  needs.  The  National 
Safety  Council  has  published  figures  showing 
that  these  2  million  work  accidents  in  1955 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  45  million  man-days 
of  production.  Because  many  of  the  more 
serious  disabilities  are  expected  to  extend  into 
future  years,  an  added  125  million  days  of 
lost  time   are   anticipated. 

Then  there  are  the  service-connected  dis- 
abled, persons  born  with  physical  limitations, 
those  who  become  permanently  partially  dis- 
abled as  the  result  of  home  and  traffic  acci- 
dents, and  disease. 

This  "numerically  adequate"  labor  force 
anticipated  for  1965,  then,  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  what  we  do  to  keep  it  numer- 
ically adequate. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  a  full  employer 
utilization  of  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
older  workers,  with  employment  by  selective 
placement  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Employers  will  seek  assistance — help  in  set- 
ting up  in-company  programs  of  selective 
placement:  programs  that  will  fit  their  indi- 
vidual operations  and  facilities,  programs  that 
will  permit  them  to  fully  utilize  the  physically 
handicapped,  disabled  veterans,  and  older 
workers. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  take  an  active  role 
in  what  has  become  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant  Congressional   acts    in   providing   em- 


ployment for  qualified  handicapped  people.  I 
am  referring  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending  Stand  Act 
which  was  enacted  in  1936  to  assure  prefer- 
ence for  blind  persons  in  the  operation  of 
vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  As  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  know,  in  the  intervening 
years  this  program  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  most  significant  activities  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  qualified  blind  persons.  As  a  result, 
there  are  more  than  2,000  blind  persons  in 
vending  stands  performing  a  worthwhile  serv- 
ice and,  at  the  same  time,  earning  a  respectible 
livelihood.  Of  major  importance,  also,  is  the 
example  these  people  have  set  in  demonstrating 
to  the  general  public  the  abilities  and  capaci- 
ties of  qualified  blind  persons  and,  as  a  result, 
today  a  large  number  of  fields  have  been 
opened  to  them  in  addition  to  the  fields  of 
small  businesses  and  vending  stands. 

In  1954,  the  Congress  amended  the  act  to 
extend  the  preference  from  Federal  buildings 
to  all  Federal  properties;  and  to  further 
strengthen  the  preference  provisions,  required 
that  the  head  of  each  Federal  Department  and 
Agency  in  control  of  Federal  property  issue 
regulations,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  assure  the  preference  for  blind  per- 
sons. As  a  result,  most  of  the  major  Federal 
Departments  and  Agencies  have  already  de- 
veloped  and   issued  such   regulations. 

In  1956,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  vending  stands  covered  by  this 
act  had  gross  sales  of  almost  26  million  dol- 
lars and  net  earnings  to  blind  operators  and 
assistants  were  in  excess  of  5  million  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  has  already 
been  felt,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
program  will  see  considerable  growth  during 
the  next  few  years.  You,  I  am  sure,  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram; and  I  know  that  you  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  assist  in  securing  new  locations 
for  vending  stands  for  the  blind,  not  only  on 
Federal  properties  in  your  communities,  but 
on  other  properties  both  public  and  in  private 
industry.  This  you  can  all  do  if  you  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open  to  opportunities  for 
those  who  have  no  eyes  but  who  can  still 
work  when  opportunities  are  provided  for 
them. 
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I'd  like  to  conclude,  with  a  note  of  warm 
thanks  for  your  hospitality — and  a  quote  from 
the  President  who  said,  "In  these  demanding 
times,  the  labor  force  of  our  Nation  is  our 
most  precious  asset.  Working  shoulder-to- 
shoulder,  the  handicapped  can  add  spirit  and 
power  to  America  as  we  seek  to  promote  the 
strength   of   the   whole   free   world." 

This    mission     is    your    responsibility.       In 


your  work,  you  men  and  women  are  living 
proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  human 
spirit  and  daily  personification  of  the  red 
badge  of  courage.  As  I  salute  you,  devoted 
workers  for  the  blind,  I  ask  that  you  keep 
up  your  good  fight  for  job  equality  for  all 
qualified  handicapped  Americans,  for  in  equali- 
ty there  is  nobility,  and  we  who  work  are  all 
born  to  that  nobility. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A.A.W.B.  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  TO  H.  A.  WOOD 
Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh 

*Mrs.  Annie-B.  F.  Johnson,  Caseworker 
North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Back  in  North  Carolina,  less  than  a  decade 
ago,  little  was  known  about  A.A.W.B.,  save 
what  we  read  in  the  magazines.  It  appeared 
a  good  organization,  principally  for  executives 
and  "bigwigs"  in  work  for  the  blind.  It 
sounded  so  expensive  that  we  scarcely  dared 
dream  of  ever  getting  to  those  faraway  places 
where  conventions  were  held.  It  has  been 
different  with  our  present  executive  at  the 
helm. 

After  he  began  coming  to  these  conventions, 
he  started  telling  us  how  much  we  were  miss- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  planning  for  us 
to  attend.  At  first,  only  a  few  of  us  came. 
When  we  learned  how  right  he  had  been,  we 
began  telling  others,  who  wanted  to  come  also. 
The  more  we  all  came,  the  more  we  wanted 
to  come  again,  and  the  more  others  wanted  to 
come,  too;  and  the  only  reason  there  aren't 
more  of  us  present  this  time  is  that  our  bus 
couldn't  bring  more. 

Our  leader  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
or  missed  a  trick  to  keep  his  staff  informed 
and  up-to-date  on  progressive  work  with  the 
blind.     Please  note  that  I  did  say  "work  WITH 


the  blind";  but  that  is  only  a  half-truth.  Our 
great  leader  has,  these  past  ten  years,  con- 
secrated himself  to  work  both  WITH  and  FOR 
the  blind,  and  has  labored  tirelessly  for  the 
best  interests  of  blind  people,  not  only  of  his 
own  state,  but  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 
So  — 

We  honor  a  boss  who  never  bosses; 
Who  is  always  helpful,  thoughtful 

and  kind. 
For  this  is  the  man  who  put  North 

Carolina 

At  the  nation's  front  in  WORK  WITH 
THE  BLIND. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  guessed  his  name?  To 
the  very  dignified,  he  is  "Mr.  H.  A.  Wood"; 
to  those  who  know  him  better,  just  "Henry 
Wood."  Many  of  you  know  him  only  as 
"Pete  Wood";  still  others  as  "Red  Wood." 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  nobody  ever  calls 
him    "Dead  Wood." 

Mr.  Wood:  This  small  token  from  your 
Social  Service  Division  cannot  begin  to  ex- 
press our  great  love  and  appreciation  for  your 
life  of  dedicated  service  to  us. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  BRAILLE  GOLD  WRIST  WATCH  TO 
PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  CLUNK 

*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Acting  Secretary-General 
(On  Behalf  of  Members  of  the  Association) 


Mr.  President,  will  you  step  up  here  just  a 
minute? 

The  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Joe,  remember  that 
you  were  an  officer  of  this  Association  when 
we  held  our  first  Membership  Breakfast,  and 
that  you  have  been  promoted  at  each  election 
since  that  time  and  are  now  completing  two 
years  as  President  of  this  Association,  which 
no  doubt  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  very 
successful  administration. 

Joe,    several    members    of    this    Association 


have  contributed  to  purchase  a  little  present 
which  we  hope  you  will  keep  to  remember 
us  by.  We  are  not  starting  a  precedent  here 
this  morning,  but  we  are  presenting  to  you 
this  wrist  watch  which  is  engraved  "To  Joseph 
F.  Clunk  from  members  of  A.A.W.B.,  1957." 

I  said  that  we  were  not  starting  a  precedent 
here;  however,  I  am  hoping  that  if  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  succeed  you,  that  when  I  am 
completing  my  term  of  office,  perhaps  they 
will  present  me  with  a  Cadillac. 

Congratulations,  Joe,  on  a  job  well  done. 


MINUTES  OF  ANNUAL  BANQUET  AND  PRESENTATION  OF 
SHOTWELL  AWARD 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Banquet, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  July  11th,  the 
Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Annual  Memorial  Award 
was  presented  to  *Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Founder,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  tribute  to  his  years 
of  "distinguished  service  to  the  blind."  *Mr. 
Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Direaor,  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  acted 
as  Toastmaster.  The  awards,  in  the  form  of 
a  gold  medal  and  an  engrossed  scroll,  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Atkinson  by  *Mr.  J.  Milton 
Johnson,   Director   of    Social  Welfare   of   the 
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Braille  Institute  (see  page  207),  and  *Capt. 
M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.,  National 
Director  for  Western  Canada,  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia  (see  page  211).  Mr.  Atkin- 
son accepted  the  award  with  appropriate  re- 
marks  ( see  page  213). 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  Second  Vice-President, 
announced  a  total  registration  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  608,  with  many  others  in  attendance 
but  not  registered,  representing  43  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Canada,  Mexico,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  (For  complete  statistics, 
see  page  237).— H.  C.  W. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL  TO 
*J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

*J.  Milton  Johnson,  Director  of  Social  Welfare 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Judge  Jacob  M.  Braude  of  Chicago  has  writ- 
ten that  after  dinner  speeches  in  Japan  come 
before  the  meal.  This  custom  not  only  re- 
lieves the  speaker's  nervous  tension,  but  also 
limits  the  length  of  the  speech,  as  the  serving 
of  the  meal  interrupts  a  long-winded  orator. 

Most  after  dinner  speakers  are  men.  Women 
can't  wait  that  long. 

By  the  way,  they  say  that  the  definition  of 
a  "Toastmaster"  is  the  punk  who  starts 
things  off. 

After  reading  a  story  in  The  Reader's 
Digest,  I  have  been  a  bit  fearful  of  this 
evening's  occasion.  A  long-winded  lecturer 
stopped  at  intervals  and  gulped  water.  Fin- 
ally, during  one  such  "intermission"  an  old 
man  leaned  toward  his  neighbor  and  an- 
nounced in  a  loud  whisper,  ""First  time  I  ever 
saw  a  windmill  run  by  water." 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  to  honor  a  busi- 
nessman. Did  any  of  you  read  in  the  June, 
1951  issue  of  Steel,  the  Business  Dictionary 
unrevised?     In  part  it  reads: 

A  program — Any  assignment  that  cannot  be 
completed  by  one  telephone  call. 

To  expedite — To  confound  confusion  with 
commotion. 

Channels — The  trail  left  by  inter-office 
memos. 

Consultant  (or  expert) — An  ordinary  guy 
more  than  50  miles  from  home. 

To  activate — To  make  carbons  and  add  more 
names  to  the  memo. 

To  implement  a  program  —  Hire  more 
people   and   expand   the   office. 

Under  consideration — ^Never  heard  of  it. 

Under  active  consideration — ^We're  looking 
in  the  files  for  it. 

Reliable  sources — ^The  guy  you  just  met. 

We  are  making  a  survey — ^We  need  more 
time  to  think  of  an  answer. 
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Note  and  initial — Let's  spread  the  responsi- 
bility for  this. 

Tonight  my  subject  is  not  only  about  a 
businessman,  but  a  businessman  who  has  eye 
trouble,  as  the  most  of  us  in  this  room  have 
to  varying  degrees.  Larry  Flint,  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  in  one  of  the  1956  issues, 
told  the  story  of  three  women  in  a  restaurant. 
They  were  no  longer  young,  but  two  of  them 
were  trying  hard  to  ignore  this  fact  in  clothes 
and  make-up.  When  the  menu  came,  they 
took  glasses  from  their  handbags  with  re- 
luctance. 

"'1  don't  really  need  glasses  except  when  I 
have  to  read  fine  print  like  this,"  said  one. 
"The  only  time  I  need  mine  is  when  the 
light  is  poor,"   said  the  second. 

The  third  woman,  whose  hair  was  frankly 
gray  and  clothes  looked  comfortable,  said 
nothing  until  she  had  her  glasses  on.  Then, 
with  a  faint  smile,  she  said,  "I  don't  use 
glasses  either — except  when  I  want  to  see." 

In  front  of  the  former  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce headquarters  in  Los  Angeles  was  a  bust 
depicting  a  great  Southern  Californian,  an 
industrial  leader.  On  the  base  was  carved 
"An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man."  Some  of  you  may  recognize  these 
as  words  taken  from  one  of  Emerson's  Essays. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  speak  of  our  guest 
of  honor  in  that  fashion  in  regard  to  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  Of  course, 
many  men  and  women  have  given  time,  energy 
and  ability  toward  its  growth  and  development. 
Still,  to  many  of  us,  this  organization  is  "the 
lengthened  shadow"  of  Bob  Atkinson.  Writ- 
ten into  its  history  is  much  time,  creative 
energy,  and  genius  of  this  man.  Because  of 
this  fact,  some  things  are  told  regarding  the 
Braille  Institute  with  the  realization  that  they 
are  interwoven  with  the  life  and  efforts  of 
our  honored  guest. 
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Our  friend,  Robbie  (Dr.  M.  C.  Robinson 
now ) ,  will  aptly  tell  some  faas  about  the 
early  life  of  Bob  Atkinson  and,  appropriately, 
about  his  relationship  with  our  organization. 
The  story  continues  as  the  Braille  Institute 
moved  from  the  garage  and  home  to  a  build- 
ing on  "West  First  Street  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  15'  X  65'  in  1922.  In  another  three 
years,  the  quarters  next  door  had  been  rented, 
doubling  the  space.  The  work  was  primarily 
embossing  the  King  James  version  of  The 
Bible  and  its  distribution.  By  February, 
1924,  they  had  completed  the  21  volumes  in 
Grade  IVa-  Then  commenced  a  policy  which 
has  endured  throughout  the  years.  The  Bible 
volumes  were  either  distributed  free  or  at  less 
than  their  cost  price. 

By  May,  1927,  the  organization,  with  Bob 
Atkinson  as  Managing  Director,  purchased  a 
skeleton  building  at  741  North  Vermont 
Avenue.  This  50'  x  130'  skeleton  was  re- 
designed and  improved.  A  stereotype  room 
and  the  demand  for  a  home  teacher  brought 
added  improvements.  Requests  for  service 
from  the   blind   steadily   increased. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  year  by  year 
description  of  the  Braille  Institute,  but  rather 
the  story  of  a  man  and  what  has  been  im- 
portant to  him  during  a  period  of  nearly  four 
decades.  However,  since  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  his  life  is  interwoven  with  the  Braille 
Institute,  the  man  and  the  organization  be- 
come  entwined   and   are   difficult   to   separate. 

Over  the  years  the  love  of  books  has  grown 
into  a  matter  of  basic  importance  to  our  guest 
of  honor.  Therefore,  it  was  natural  that  be- 
fore too  long  a  period  had  elapsed  a  library 
should  be  added  to  the  organization.  At  first, 
it  was  located  in  a  rented  building  not  far 
from  the  Institute.  Soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  became  a  regional  branch  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  which  capacity  it  has 
continued  its  service  over  a  period  of  years. 

He  Started  It — The  Crail  Bill  was  initi- 
ated in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  May  28,  1930.  It  commenced  and  artually 
paved  the  way  for  the  concept  of  the  need  of 
more  books  for  the  adult  blind,  carried  out 
in  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill. 

He  Started  It — In  1933  at  the  convention 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  paper  by  Bob  Atkin- 
son was  read  by  the  late  A.  C.  Ellis,  then 
Superintendent     of     the     American     Printing 


House  for  the  Blind,  and  a  machine  was  ex- 
hibited and  demonstrated  at  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1934 
in  St.  Louis,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  what 
became  the  Talking  Book  machine. 

Our  honored  guest  participated,  though  un- 
officially, from  1913  to  1918  inclusively,  in 
the  problem  of  uniform  Braille  printing, 
known  as  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half.  Of  this,  the  late  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
who  played  such  a  great  part  in  the  leader- 
ship of  this  movement,  once  referred  to  Bob 
Atkinson  as  "The  invisible  intellect  not  identi- 
fied or  listed  among  the  intelligensia  officially 
associated  with  organized  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  or  any  other  country."  This  was  a 
significant  tribute  to  the  interest  and  ability 
of  our  friend. 

His  interest  in  Braille  publications  has  ex- 
tended throughout  most  of  his  life  as  one  with 
visual  difficulties  and  still  determined  to  make 
good  use  of  substituted  tools  for  readings  and 
writing.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has 
been  editor  of  The  Braille  Mirror.  This  pub- 
lication has  continued  at  a  subscription  rate 
to  the  blind  of  about  one-third  of  the  actual 
cost  price  of  the  magazine  to  blind  subscribers. 
The  name  of  magazine  was  suggested  by 
Webster's  Dictionary,  which  in  a  definition 
states,  "Literature  should  be  a  mirror  of  life." 
The  motto  of  The  Mirror  is  appropos,  "Handi- 
caps overcome."  "We  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  its  object  which  is,  "To  lift  up  a 
standard  for  people  of  Braille-land,  that  they 
may  read  and  not  be  weary."  This  publication 
endeavors  to  keep  its  readers  well  informed 
on   current   topics   of   world-wide   interest. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson  has  evidenced  an  inter- 
est in  all  matters  relating  to  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  blindness.  In  its  various 
ramifications,  these  have  become  numerous. 
Among  them  was  the  matter  of  Braille  writ- 
ing. In  1931  the  Braille  Institute  began  the 
engineering  and  development  of  a  portable 
Braillewriter.  A  working  model  was  com- 
pleted and  it  was  demonstrated  by  Bob  Atkin- 
son at  the  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  "Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  1937.  The  machine  has 
been  on  the  market  for  several  years  now, 
and  the  public  reaction  continues  to  be  most 
favorable. 
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I  In  England,  the  country  of  the  birth  of 
I  the  Moon  system,  this  method  of  touch  read- 
I  ing  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  favor, 
especially  by  the  aged.  However,  it  was  al- 
ways a  difficult  and  rather  complex  system 
j  to  emboss.  Therefore,  Bob  Atkinson  decided 
I  to  do  something  about  this.  In  1932,  at 
j  his  instigation  and  with  his  practical  assistance, 
'  a  Moon  stereotype  machine  was  invented  and 
developed  at  the  Braille  Institute.  This  ma- 
chine made  possible  the  embossing  of  zinc 
plates  in  the  Moon  system.  It  has  been  a 
real  service  to  the  aged  blind  of  the  United 
States.  Such  things  are  simple  to  record  as 
results  in  a  talk,  but  untiring  effort,  ingenuity, 
and  creative  imagination  were  essential  be- 
fore the  results  could  be  achieved  which  made 
the  Moon  stereotype  machine  practical. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  our  guest 
in  about  1941.  It  was  not  a  face  to  face 
meeting,  but  an  intriguing  story  related  by 
my  home  teacher.  In  the  course  of  lessons 
in  Braille,  she  spoke  from  time  to  time  about 
a  man  she  called  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson.  He 
had  founded  and  was  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Braille  Institute.  It  aroused  my  inter- 
est to  learn  about  the  organization  and  its 
growth.  Certainly,  it  was  encouraging  to  hear 
about  a  man  who,  though  totally  blind,  had 
so  valiantly  and  capably  faced  his  problem 
squarely.  This  had  led  to  much  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  West.  For  a  while  it  was  just 
a  thrilling  story  as  interpreted  by  a  fine  home 
teacher.  Then  I  learned  a  bit  of  Braille  and, 
in  the  process,  asked  many  questions.  What 
theory  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Louis  Braille 
to  cause  him  to  assign  the  raised  dots  he 
used  for  certain  letters?  Had  he  determined 
which'  letters  would  be  used  the  most  often 
and  allocated  the  fewest  dots  to  them?  Why? 
Why?  Why?  In  the  process  of  learning  I 
must  have  asked  questions  which  exasperated 
this  patient  instructor.  She  didn't  learn  until 
years  later  that  I  had  had  a  book  on  the 
psychology  of  teaching  Braille  read  to  me  be- 
fore even  studying  the  subject. 

One  day  there  was  a  thrill!  A  letter  came 
from  the  head  of  the  Braille  Institute.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  an  unknown  blind  man,  a 
very  gracious  thing  for  the  head  of  an  agency 
to  bother  to  send  a  Braille  letter  to  me.  To 
make    it    even    more    interesting,    the    writer 


answered  some  of  my  myriad  questions.  This 
letter,  together  with  another  sent  later,  is  still 
in  my  files — symbols,  yes,  but  encouraging 
ones. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  a  letter  came  from  Mr. 
Atkinson,  suggesting  that  I  arrange  to  come 
in  for  a  conference  if  I  desired  a  position  at 
the  Braille  Institute.  The  letter  brought  a 
thrill  of  encouragement  and  permitted  me  to 
meet  him  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  The 
years  have  sped  by.  As  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  learn 
to  know  Bob  Atkinson  and  his  wife  well. 
Throughout  the  years,  they  have  been  con- 
cerned about  my  health  and  welfare.  There- 
fore, I  have  a  deep  respea  and  affection  for 
them.  To  those  of  us  who  really  know  him, 
our  friend  epitomizes  the  best  in  interest  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-blind.  It 
is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  express  pub- 
licly my  sincere  affection  and  respect  for  the 
accomplishments  of  this  fine  man. 

Our  guest  of  honor  is  largely  a  self-edu- 
cated man.  Yet,  time  after  time  one  listens 
amazed  at  his  extensive  vocabulary,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  accepted  rules  of  English  gram- 
mar, and  his  word  concepts.  He  has  a  flair 
for  writing  and  seems  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  under- 
standable, then,  that  he  should  initiate  and 
promote  the  publication  of  Webster's  abridged 
dictionary  in  33  Braille  volumes.  A  code 
of  diacritical  marks  made  this  dictionary  self- 
pronouncing.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
such  dictionary  ever  published  for  the  blind. 
Especially  helpful  to  blind  students,  it  was 
published  jointly  bv  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Braille  Institute 
in  1938. 

Bob  Atkinson  has  had  numerous  interests 
in  his  life — horses.  Braille  books,  and  friends. 
Each  of  these  has  filled  a  place  in  his  life. 
They  have  increased  his  knowledge,  awakened 
new  interests  and  stimulated  his  desire  to  help 
toward  the  development  of  improvements  for 
his  fellow-blind.  Those  of  us  who  have 
known  him  for  a  number  of  years  have  heard 
of  ideas  and  inspirations  which  have  come  to 
him  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  as  he  has 
pondered  and  meditated  on  problems  confront- 
ing him  and  the  Braille  Institute. 

It  is  fitting  tonight  that  we,  as  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   representing  this  work  in  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  and  in  fact  this  hemis- 
phere, should  honor  the  life  work  and  inter- 
ests of  our  guest.  The  Ambrose  Shotwell 
Memorial  award  is  a  fitting  tribute  for  one 
who  has  for  years  had  work  with  the  blind 
as  the  compelling  force  of  his  life.  Interest, 
energy  and  dreams  have  made  the  life  of  J. 
Robert  Atkinson  worthwhile.     Tonight,  then. 


I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  present  to  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  on  behalf  of  our  Association  and 
the  Committee,  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Scroll. 
May  the  tribute  we  have  paid  to  you  tonight 
bring  to  you  and  your  good  help-mate,  Mrs. 
Atkinson,  joy  and  happiness  which  will  re- 
main with  you  all  of  your  days. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  GOLD  MEDAL 
TO  *J.  ROBERT  ATKINSON 

*  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.,  National  Director  for  Western  Canada 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


When  J.  Robert  Atkinson  heard  he  was  to 
receive  the  Shotwell  Award,  he  told  me  it 
would  be  one  of  the  great  highlights  of  his 
life.  I  can  assure  Bob  Atkinson  that  the 
honor  done  in  asking  me  to  make  this  presen- 
tation address  is  one  of  the  great  highlights 
in  my  life,  because  it  affords  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man,  a 
pioneer,  and  inspired  leader  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson  was  born  in  Gait,  Mis- 
souri, November,  1887.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  a  family  of  eight.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  was  a  lover  of  horses,  and  this  inter- 
terest  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
Until  very  recently  he  rode  his  own  horse 
regularly. 

Before  Bob  was  13  years  of  age  he  hired 
out  as  a  stock  and  farm  hand.  Bob's  chores 
duritig  the  long  working  hours  of  the  day  in- 
cluded riding  the  mowing  machine,  raking 
hay,  splitting  wood,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
other  tasks  associated  with  farming  in  those 
early  days.  His  pay  for  this  labor  amounted 
to  40c  a  day,  but  Bob's  real  reward  came  on 
Sundays  when  he  was  allowed  to  saddle  one 
of  the  horses  and  ride  home  to  spend  the  day 
with  his  family. 

In  1906  an  ambition  was  fulfilled  when  he 
was  riding  the  range  for  the  famous  Circle  C 
cattle  ranch,  which  then  owned  more  than 
20,000   head   of  cattle.     During  the   rigours 
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of  winters,  when  the  thermometer  hovered 
between  30°  and  40°  below  zero,  Bob's  varied 
employment  afforded  him  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  fitted  him  to  develop  one  of 
the  outstanding  agencies  for  the  blind  during 
the  years  that  were  to  follow. 

Along  with  Bob's  rough  and  tough  riding 
of  the  range  was  naturally  associated  the 
rather  slap-happy  handling  of  guns,  and  it 
was  as  a  result  of  recklessness  in  this  that  he 
lost  his  sight.  After  hospitalization,  Bob  was 
welcomed  to  his  mother's  home.  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell,  with  such  an  audience  as  this, 
on  the  months  that  followed.  Few  people 
have  demonstrated  the  spirit  of  independence, 
and  love  of  the  open  spaces  and  real  down 
to  earth  joy  of  living,  as  did  Bob  Atkinson  at 
such  an  early  age.  It  is  difficult  for  some  of 
our  younger  people  to  visualize  the  great  lack 
of  rehabilitation  and  opportunities  for  the 
blind  in  those  days.  Bob's  first  step  along 
the  long  and  rough  road  back  to  independence 
came  through  a  peddler  who  called  regularly 
at  his  mother's  house,  driving  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  who  was  nearly  blind.  It  was 
through  this  peddler  that  Bob  was  introduced 
to  Moon  type,  which  he  was  slow  to  accept, 
but  once  accepted,  quick  to  master.  He  next 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  Braille  system, 
and  after  one  lesson  given  by  an  experienced 
instructor,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Bob  quickly 
became  proficient  in  this.  He  read  New  York 
point  extensively,  and  then  learning  of  the 
British   Braille  system,  mastered  this  as  well. 
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In  the  meantime,  he  was  conducting  his  own 
rehabilitation  training.  With  only  the  aid 
of  a  cane,  he  mastered  the  wooden  sidewalks, 
rough  and  poorly  defined  paths,  narrow  and 
rickety  footbridges  of  the  small  town  in  which 
he   lived. 

Soon,  Bob  was  not  satisfied  with  the  some- 
what limited  material  in  Braille,  and  acquiring 
a  Braillewriter,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
mother,  he  transcribed  into  American  Braille, 
from  dictation,  a  considerable  library  of  thou- 
sands of  Braille  pages.  These  books  he  had 
bound  and  kept  for  his  own  use,  using  the 
years  1913-17  for  their  compilation.  With- 
out assistance  of  a  trained  Braillist,  this  in 
itself   was   an   outstanding   achievement. 


area.  Thus  was  organized  a  non-profit,  non- 
sectarian  plant  in  1919,  called  the  Universal 
Braille  Press,  which,  when  incorporated  in 
1929,  became  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Incorporated. 

In  those  days  it  was  no  easy  task  to  estab- 
lish a  printing  plant  for  the  blind.  Machinery 
was  difficult  to  secure.  After  an  extensive 
search  in  Eastern  United  States,  Bob  Atkinson 
returned  home  and  decided  that  some  of  the 
equipment  would  have  to  be  developed  and 
manufactured  in  Los  Angeles.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  skilled  engineers,  he  developed 
the  Atkinson  stereotype  machine.  In  addition, 
he  arranged  for  the  inclusion  of  a  heavy  steel 
bed    to    make    a    planten    press    suitable    for 


However,  this  hand-transcribed  library 
served  another  purpose.  It  helped  lead  to  the 
founding  of  what  is  now  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Long- 
year  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  were  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Pasadena,  California.  They 
examined  Bob  Atkinson's  hand-transcribed 
library  and  were  interested.  In  fart,  it  in- 
spired them  to  offer  Bob  1 5,000  a  year  for 
five  years  with  which  to  found  a  printing 
institution   for  the  blind   in  the  Los  Angeles 


Braille  embossing.  These  were  arduous  days 
in  which  he  made  use  of  the  garage  in  the 
back  of  his  home  for  the  "printing  plant." 

In  1920  Bob  married  Alberta,  and  this  was 
his  luckiest  break.  Mrs.  Atkinson  assisted  tire- 
lessly in  practical  service  as  a  stereotyper,  and 
with  her  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  was  in- 
valuable in  helping  as  needed.  This  meant 
a  great  deal  to  young  Bob  Atkinson  as  he 
faced  the  problem  of  developing  a  Braille 
printing  establishment  with  little  money,  but 
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much  enthusiasm.  In  1924  when  the  gener- 
ous financial  support  of  the  Longyear's  termi- 
nated, Mrs.  Atkinson  made  available  her  life 
savings  which  included  an  inheritance  and  life 
insurance  policy  in  order  to  keep  the  work 
alive.  Bob  Atkinson  also  sacrificed  his  limited 
assets  in  the  same  cause. 

Recreation  for  the  blind  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  service  program  of  many  agencies,  and 
I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  toward 
this  development  originated  through  a  film 
carried  by  thousands  of  theatres  illustrating 
the  recreation  program  developed  by  Bob 
Atkinson. 


Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  two 
honors  which  have  been  bestowed  on  our 
guest.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  a  Charter 
Trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind — 1921-24,  and  was  elected  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  "Workers  for  the 
Blind  in  1943,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
1947. 

Because  of  your  e£Forts  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  Americas,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  present  you.  Bob  Atkinson,  with  the 
Shotwell  Medal  for  distinguished  service  on 
behalf  of  the  blind. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

*J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Founder,  Vice-President,  and  Managing  Director 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Captain  Robinson,  J.  Milton  Johnson: 
Gratefully  do  I  thank  both  of  you  for  your 
very  kind  remarks  in  the  presentation  of  this 
Award  and  Scroll.  I  shall  always  endeavor, 
in  word  and  deed,  to  merit  the  kind  things 
you   have   said. 

And  to  you,  my  colleagues,  members  of 
this  worthy  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  I  shall  ever  be  deeply  grateful  for  the 
high  honors  you  have  here  conferred  upon  me 
in  selecting  me  as  the  recipient  of  this 
Memorial  Scroll  and  Award  for  distinctive 
service  to  the  blind. 

There  are  many  members  in  this  Associa- 
tion, whom  I  could  name  spontaneously,  far 
more  worthy  than  I  to  receive  this  distinction, 
and  for  this,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  am 
deeply  and  inexpressibly  grateful  to  all  of  you. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  presentation 
talks,  I  lost  my  physical  sight  in  1912,  forty- 
five  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  Smith  &  Wesson  Sixshooter 
in  my  own  hands — a  weapon  which  had  served 
me  well  on  some  occasions  as  a  cowboy  on 
the  Montana  range. 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


Naturally,  my  first  reaction  was  that  the 
end  had  come  for  me,  that  I  was  through 
utterly,  hopelessly.  I  blamed  the  weapon  for 
not  making  a  good  job  of  it — for  not  putting 
me   out,   instead   of  putting   out  my  eyes. 

Often,  in  human  experience,  a  seemingly 
insignificant  event  when  recalled  offers  a  ray 
of  hope.  In  my  life  on  the  range  from  1903 
to  1912,  I  became  very  well  acquainted  with 
Montana's  cowboy  painter  and  sculptor,  C.  M. 
Russell,  an  artist  of  international  renown  in 
his  late  years,  by  instinct  and  nature.  He 
never  had  a  lesson  in  art.  He  was  also  a 
good  storyteller,  far  above  the  average,  pro- 
claimed as  such  by  his  good  friend,  the  late 
Will  Rogers. 

Consistently,  Russell  carried  a  piece  of  bees- 
wax in  his  sidecoat  pocket,  and  often,  when 
mingling  with  the  boys  telling  stories,  his 
right  hand  would  be  busy  in  that  pocket. 
On  one  occasion,  he  pulled  from  his  pocket 
a  perfert  imitation  of  a  horse  which  he  had 
molded  while  talking.  He  showed  the  model 
to  us  and  said,  "If  I  had  a  couple  of  black- 
headed  pins,  I'd  put  some  eyes  in  this  critter." 
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While  convalescing  in  the  hospital,  deplor- 
ing my  hopelessness  and  helplessness  after  it 
was  confirmed  that  my  eyesight  was  totally 
destroyed,  that  incident  came  to  my  thought. 
"If  Charley  Russell,"  I  queried,  "could  model 
a  perfect  horse  from  beeswax  in  his  coat  pocket 
without  looking,  surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing I  can  do  with  my  hands  without  eye- 
sight." And  I  resolved  then  and  there  that 
I   wouldn't   quit. 

This  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  the 
late  N.  C.  Hanks,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
As  a  graduated  high  school  student  he  ob- 
tained work  in  the  mines  of  Utah,  paying 
his  way  through  college.  Through  an  acci- 
dental explosion  he  lost  both  eyes,  and  both 
hands  at  the  wrist.  This  did  not  stop  Mr. 
Hanks.  He  made  his  way  through  Stanford 
University  and  became  an  able  orator  and 
lecturer,  by  which  he  earned  a  lucrative  liveli- 
hood. 

During  one  of  his  leaures  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  the  speakers'  table,  his  manager,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Hanks  knew  me,  advised  him,  "I 
see  Bob  Atkinson  over  there  at  the  Rangers' 
table  consulting  his  watch."  Hanks'  quick 
reply  was,  "Oh,  Bob's  not  handicapped,  he's 
just  blind." 

Indeed,  personally,  I  have  long  believed 
that  a  man's  hands  are  more  valuable  and 
useful  to  him  than  his  eyes  in  many  resperts, 
or  at  least,  equally  so.  Mr.  Hanks  seemed  to 
have  learned  this  by  experience. 

My  next  four  years  were  spent  towards 
achieving  that  end.  It  was  a  long,  dark  trail, 
without  any  hoofprints  to  show  that  anyone 
had  gone  along  before  me.  As  a  cowboy,  I 
had  ridden  many  a  long  trail,  but  this  was 
deemed  the  longest  of  them  all,  except  per- 
haps the  distince  between  my  plate  and  mouth 
the  first  time  I  sat  at  a  table  to  use  a  knife 
and  fork  and  spoon.  In  those  days,  there 
were  no  home  teachers  such  as  we  now  have. 

I  was  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  on  my  way  back  to  Montana,  after 
spending  the  winter  with  my  mother  and  two 
younger  brothers.  They  helped  me  all  they 
could,  but  it  was  indeed  a  case  of  "the  blind 
leading  the  blind,"  and  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  their  loving  care. 

The  late  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  herself  sight- 
less,   was    then    volunteering    her    services    to 


the  newly  adult  blind  as  best  she  could. 
Learning  of  this,  my  mother  and  I  called  on 
Miss  Foley  at  her  home,  where  I  was  given 
my  first  lesson  in  Braille,  the  first  and  only 
lesson  I  ever  had  from  qualified  instruaors. 
Just  previously,  a  sightless  huckster  who 
passed  our  home  daily  with  his  horse  and 
wagon,  with  a  sighted  boy  to  help  him,  had 
given  me  the  Moon  alphabet  which  I  had 
mastered  and  was  beginning  to  read.  Up 
till  that  time  I  sat  hopelessly,  day  after  day, 
on  the  front  porch  rolling  and  smoking  cig- 
arettes, or  a  pipe  for  a  change. 

Following  the  visit  with  Miss  Foley,  I 
returned  with  the  family  to  El  Centro,  Cali- 
fornia, where  my  mother  had  established  a 
home.  The  trials  and  triumphs  that  followed 
during  the  next  four  years  are  far  too  ex- 
haustive to  mention  here.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, I  mastered  four  of  the  five  systems 
of  raised  print  then  commonly  in  use,  to  wit : 
Moon;  New  York  Point;  American  Braille; 
British  Braille,  grade  2  —  this,  in  order  to 
avail  myself  of  a  variety  of  literature  of  which, 
at  that  time,  there  was  a  dearth. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  1916  I  was  on  my 
feet  professionally,  living  in  a  Los  Angeles 
downtown  hotel.  There,  in  1917,  through 
mutual  friends,  I  met  Mrs.  Atkinson,  from 
which  meeting  a  helpful  companionship  re- 
sulted immediately.  During  her  spare  time, 
she  read  to  me  and  helped  in  a  secretarial 
capacity,  voluntarily.  We  were  married  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  February  20,  1920,  where 
Mrs.  Atkinson  had  gone  to  visit  with  friends 
after  spending  the  holiday  season  with  her 
parents    in   Wisconsin. 

I  was  then  on  my  first  business  trip  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
laying  the  foundation  stones  for  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  made  possible  by 
a  spontaneous  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Longyear,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  who 
were  spending  the  winter  of  1918-1919  in 
Pasadena,  California.  The  gift  consisted  of 
$25,000.00,  payable  $5,000.00  a  year.  The 
only  condition  of  the  gift  was  that  I  should 
take  full  responsibility  for  the  founding  and 
management .  of  an  institution  to  be  located 
in  Los  Angeles,  devoted  to  the  social  and  eco- 
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nomic  welfare  of  the  nation's  blind,  without 
respect  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  In  addition, 
they  gave  a  substantial  sum  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  publish  THE  BIBLE 
in  Braille,  grade   iVi- 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  therefore,  is  rightly  and 
properly  a  co-founder  of  the  Braille  Institute, 
and  for  several  years  we  worked  alone.  There 
was  no  trained  help  immediately  available, 
and  if  there  had  been,  funds  would  have  been 
insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

There    was    then    no    market    for    Braille- 
printing  equipment,  probably  because  the  de- 
mand was  too  limited  to  be  commercially  m- 
teresting  to  engineers  and  manufacturers.     In- 
stitutions  then   engaged   in   industry   had   im- 
provised,  as    it  were,   presses   and   equipment 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  their  own  special  needs. 
After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longyear's  gift  termi- 
nated at  the  end  of  five  years,  in  order  to  keep 
the  activities  then  started  moving  along,  Mrs. 
Atkinson  made  available  an  inheritance  from 
her  father's  estate,  together  with  a  life  insur- 
ance annuity  and  savings  otherwise  acquired. 
This  I  did,  likewise.     Our  friends,  and  even 
our  banker,  discouraged  us,  but  we  were  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  was  right  and  needful 
and  that  our  financial  assistance  would  prove 
to   be   bread    scattered   on   the   waters,   to   be 
returned  to  us  in  due  time— which  it  was.     I 
hope  you  will  pardon  this  personal  intrusion 
upon   your  time  and   thought,   in  my   feeble 
effort  to  render  justice  where  justice  is  due. 

There  are  several  here  today  whose  member- 
ship in  this  Association  antedates  mine,  I  am 
sure,  and  who  well  deserve  the  honor  here 
bestowed  upon  me.  My  membership,  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  began  in  1923  at  the 
Janesville,  Wisconsin,  convention.  Then  we 
were  meeting  biennially. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  and  I  have  not  missed  a 
convention  since  1929,  which  means  that  we 
have  attended  all  conventions  but  two  since 
becoming  members,  and  through  all  of  these 
years  our  attendance  and  our  association  with 
you  have  been  increasingly  inspiring  and  bene- 
ficial to  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  me  in  ways  far 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Now  that  we  have  completed  the  decorum 
of  this  ceremony,  as  it  were,  I  feel  inclined 
to  leave  the  sublime  for  the  ridiculous,  just 
as  our  colleague,  Peter  J.   Salmon,  did  on  a 


similar  occasion.  You  will  remember  that  he 
rendered  us  a  vocal  selection  or  two  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks  when  he  was  given  this 
award.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  embarrass 
Peter  with  my  superiority,  nor  eclipse  his 
talent  as  a  vocalist,  it  is  just  that  I  am  now 
in  rather  a  profoundly  reminiscent  mood. 

A  few  of  you  may  remember  that,  in  1923 
at  the  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  Convention,  a 
blinded  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Williams 
by  name,  I  believe,  composed  and  presented 
a  verse  in  recognition  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  That  was  the  second 
annual  membership  meeting  of  the  Founda- 
tion, its  first  having  been  held  in  Austin, 
Texas,  June  1922,  in  conjunction  with  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion  of   Instructors   of  the   Blind. 

Mr.  Williams'  verse  and  music  ran  as 
follows : 

It's  the  A.A.W.B.  folks. 

The  A.A.W.B.! 

The  American  Foundation 

Is  the  creation 

Of  the  A.A.W.B.  folks. 

In  paraphrase  my  second  verse  goes  like 
this : 

It's  the  A.A.W.B.  folks, 
The  A.A.W.B.! 
You  can't  go  wrong 
When  you  belong 
To  the  A.A.W.B.  folks. 

And  the  third  and  last  verse: 

It's  the  A.A.W.B.  folks. 
The  A.A.W.B.! 
The  American  blind 
Have  come  from  behind 
With  the  A.A.W.B.  folks. 

Having  thus  imposed  upon  your  patience 
and  tolerance,  without  further  adding  insult 
to  injury,  again  I  thank  all  of  you  for  honor- 
ing me  as  you  have  today.  This  day,  and  this 
convention,  will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  out- 
standing highlight  in  my  career  as  a  humble 
worker  in  behalf  of  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  Americas,  without 
respect  to  race,  color,  or  creed.  Thank  you, 
very   gratefully. 
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On  behalf  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
extend  to  you  most  sincere  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  your  conference  on 
the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  We  are  deep- 
ly conscious  of  the  problems  of  blind  persons 
throughout  the  world.  We  also  recognize  and 
are  concerned  for  those  who  have  suffered 
total  or  substantial  loss  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. However,  those  who  have  suifered  the 
loss  of  both  sight  and  hearing  present  a  very 
special  challenge  to  all  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  human  tragedy. 

In  my  experience,  I  must  admit  that  in 
most  areas  of  the  world  the  development  of 
adequate  services  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
blind  and,  as  well,  for  those  who  are  deaf, 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


has  been  retarded  by  lack  of  social  conscious- 
ness and  development.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  so  often  in  the  past  the  deaf-blind  with 
their  double  handicap  have,  in  general,  been 
overlooked.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  deaf-blind  and 
cooperation  of  those  experienced  in  services 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  appropriate  serv- 
ices may  be  designed.  Such  services  could 
then  be  implemented  by  well-established  or- 
ganizations willing  and  able  to  provide  them. 
If  we  can  but  link  our  compassion  with  a 
realistic  program  for  the  deaf-blind,  their 
normal  longings  and  aspirations  may  be  more 
generally  realized. 

I  may  conclude  with  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  Conference  and  a  broader  future 
for  our  deaf-blind  friends. 
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The  title  for  my  talk  in  the  program  sounds 
forbidding  when  I  read  it  myself  but,  believe 
me,  this  will  be  a  brief  summary  and  review, 
even  though  it  does  cover  a  very  vigorous  and 
exciting  development  in  the  history  of  work 
with  handicapped  people. 

I  know  that  I   need  not  tell  you  who  are 
gathered   with    us   tonight   of   the   limited,    if 
not  neghgible,  program  for  deaf-blind  people, 
even  where  we  have  given  it  the  most  atten- 
tion—  not    because    the    service    available    is 
limited   or   negligible,   but   essentially   because 
this  double  handicap  is  not  merely  two  handi- 
caps but  is,   in  fart,  a  multiplication  of  dis- 
abilities.     Deafness    and    blindness    combined 
remove    the    two    faculties    which,    generally 
speaking,  are  conceived  as  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, leaving  only  three:  touch,  taste,  and  smell. 
Having  worked  with  deaf-blind  people,  lived 
with  them,  thought  with  them,  and  struggled 
for  them,   I  know  that  there  is  an  unnamed 
faculty  which  derives  more  from  these  three 
senses   than   they   can   possibly   give.      I   have 
not  tried  to  put  a  name  to  this,  for  it  is  not 
intelligence,    nor   sensibility,    nor    any    of   the 
common    names   which   we    think    of    as   the 
catalytic  agents   of   human   behavior;   for  this 
capacity  to  derive  more  from  the  remaining 
senses  than  they  can  give  is  common  to  most 
deaf-bUnd    persons    and    differs    only    in    the 
articulateness  of  expression  which  intelligence 
and   sensibiUty   create.      We   cannot   find   the 

*Visually  handicapped 
•*Deaf-blmd 


answer  to  this  enigma  here,  but  it  needs  to  be 
stated  if  we  are  to  understand  why  we,  as 
social  workers  and  as  deaf-blind  persons,  are 
seeking  programs  and  methods  of  communica- 
tion which  may  be  universally  applicable,  re- 
gardless of  language,  country,  or  the  form  of 
the  social  order. 

We  are  confined  tonight  to  the  discussion 
of  communication  as  a  major  problem  of  social 
intercourse,  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
of  employment;  and  our  distinguished  guests 
on  the  Panel  will  be  discussing  some  areas  of 
communication  with  which  they  have  had  ex- 
perience and  familiarity.  It  is  our  hope — ^that 
is,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Panel  and  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies  (the  A.A.W.B.,  the  World 
Council,  the  Canadian  National  Institute,  and 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion) —  that  a  discussion  of  communication 
may,  in  fact,  draw  so  many  of  the  tangent 
problems  together  as  to  spur  some  of  you  to 
begin  programs  of  service  of  a  prartical  and 
significant  nature  in  your  own  communities. 

1945  was  the  crucial  year  in  the  develop- 
ment of  work  with  the  adult  deaf-blind  in  the 
United  States.  While  some  work  had  been 
done  at  the  I.H.B.  over  the  quarter-century 
immediately  preceding,  no  formal  approach  to 
the  problem  was  begim  until  June  27th  of 
that  year  when,  at  a  birthday  party  for 
**  Helen  Keller,  she  and  some  of  us  who  were 
equally  interested  organized  the  first  formal 
program  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
and  initiated  steps  with  *Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
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for  the  beginnings  of  the  new  program  to  be 
begun  almost  immediately  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

It  was   not   until    1954,   at   the   Conference 
in  Paris,  France,  that  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  placed  the  problems 
of  deaf-blindness  on  its  agenda.     Considering 
the    enormous    problem    of    blindness    itself 
throughout  the  world,  it  took  courage  for  this 
young  organization  to  create  a  committee  to 
cope  with  this  problem,  even  though  its  man- 
date to  the  committee  set  very  limited  goals: 
"The    World    Assembly    of    the    World 
Council    for   the   Welfare    of   the    Blind 
recommends   that   steps   be   taken   to   es- 
tablish an  international  manual  alphabet, 
amongst    the    Western    countries    in    the 
first    instance,    and    that    a    small    inter- 
national body  of  experts  be  constituted, 
composed  of  three  deaf-blind  persons  and 
one     sighted     consultant,     to     determine 
which   communication   devices   should   be 
recommended  for  use  by  the  deaf-blind." 
We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  the  President 
of    the    World    Council,     *Colonel    Edward 
Baker,  as  one  of  our  speakers  tonight.     It  has 
been   my   pleasure   to   serve   as   Chairman   of 
this  Committee  on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
and,  through  it,  to  meet  and  to  get  to  know 
the   distinguished  guests   we   have  wih   us  to- 
night:   **Dr.    Gerrit    van    der    Mey,    **Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Sculthorpe,  and  **  Richard  Kinney. 
Our  Committee  has  had  the  close  cooperation 
and  understanding  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
the    World    Council,    *Mr.    Eric    Boulter.      I 
would   not  have   been  able  to  carry  forward 
the  additional  responsibility  of  this  important 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  except  for  the  dedi- 
cated  and   expert  help   of    **Mr.   George  E. 
Keane  and  *Mr.  Louis  J.  Bettica  of  I.H.B. — 
certainly  two  of  the  most  outstanding  persons 
in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf-blind. 
Our  secretary,  Renee  Mann,  has  carried  a  tre- 
mendous detail  assignment  and  has  kept  all  of 
us  on  schedule.     We  know  we  can  count  in 
the  days  ahead  on  others,  including  **  Helen 
Keller  and  *  *Robert  J.  Smithdas. 

Our  discussions  have  run  the  gamut  of  ideas 
as  to  the  need  for  a  simple  and  direa  method 
of  communication  which  would  be  known  to 
the  reading  population   of  the   world.     This 
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system  must  also  be  practical  in  terms  of  its 
use  by  deaf-blind  persons,  either  with  their 
seeing-hearing  companions,  with  the  popula- 
tion at  large,  or  with  their  deaf-blind  associ- 
ates. It  must  be  one  that  can  become  a  part 
of  any  catalog  of  alphabets,  regardless  of  lan- 
guage; one  which,  over  the  years,  shall  be  a 
familiar  tool  to  all  who  will  use  if,  as  simple 
as  a  type-face,  which  the  average  child  enter- 
ing his  reading  years  will  learn  with  ease.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
alphabet  does  not  even  remotely  imply  its  uni- 
versal use;  but  it  is  our  hope  that,  as  surely 
as  the  world  is  becoming  aware  of  the  need 
to  find  a  place  for  its  handicapped  persons, 
so  it  shall  also  become  aware  of  the  need  to 
educate  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  an  ac- 
ceptance of  this  place  for  them.  While  the 
final  adaptation  of  this  and  other  tools  for 
use  by  disabled  people  may  be  in  generations 
to  come,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  initi- 
ating some  of  the  first  steps.  Another  of  our 
speakers  tonight,  *  Annette  Dinsmore,  will  be 
reviewing  communication  in  terms  of  the  deaf- 
blind  child.  I  think  it  should  be  said  here, 
however,  that  she  has  been  an  active  member 
of  our  discussion  groups  and  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  through  the 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  is  devoted  to 
her   work. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  United  States  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  been  alert  to  all 
of  the  problems  concerned  with  disability 
through  its  various  welfare  services.  One  of 
these — the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, in  particular,  through  its  Director, 
Miss  Mary  K.  Switzer — has  sought  out  ways 
and  means  of  assisting  in  the  creation  of  new 
tools  and  new  programs  and,  late  in  1955, 
after  becoming  familiar  with  the  expanded 
program  of  services  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the 
I.H.B.,  made  a  grant  for  a  two-year  study 
project  which  would  have  as  its  purpose  the 
development  of  a  manual  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  agencies  everywhere  to  use  in  ap- 
plying already  existing  services  to  the  handi- 
caps of  deafness  and  blindness.  This  project 
has  been  under  way  since  April  of  1956  and 
promises  to  place  another  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  use  it  in  this  very  limited 
field   of  work  for   the   deaf-blind.     Many  of 
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the  staff  members  working  on  this  project  are 
here  with  us  tonight,  having  joined  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  World  Council's  Committee  in  its 
discussions.  With  us,  too,  are  several  dis- 
tinguished guests  whom  you  will  be  hearing 
from:  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  M.P.,  of  England, 
one  of  those  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet  now  in  use 
by  the  deaf-blind  in  that  country  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  nations;  and  Dr.  W.  L.  van 
der  Poel,  Research  Engineer,  of  Holland,  who 
joined  Dr.  van  der  Mey  and  his  wife  in  com- 
ing to  this  country  for  the  Conference.  Dr. 
van  der  Poel  has  been  interested  in  a  more 
complex  method  of  communication  which  he 
will  tell  you  about  later. 

Again,  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation has  also  been  interested  in  this 
Conference  and  has  helped  substantially  in 
financing  it;  as  has  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute which  has  done  so  much  for  the  World 
Council  through   the   leadership   of    *  Colonel 


E.  A.  Baker,  and  has  a  representative  with  us 
tonight,  Mrs.  Marjorie  McGuffin  of  Vancouver 
who  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  deaf-blind. 

Finally,  we  have  the  privilege  of  working 
with  us  at  I.H.B.,  in  Brooklyn,  **Mr.  Robert 
J.  Smithdas,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Com- 
munity Relations  staff  and  whom  you  will  be 
hearing  later  in  a  discussion  of  the  one-hand 
manual  alphabet  and  other  methods  which  he 

uses. 

I  know  that  you  will  all  join  me  in  the 
hope  that  our  discussions  here,  and  in  Brook- 
lyn next  week  when  we  are  holding  the  World 
Council  Conference  on  Communications  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  work  in  the  cities  and  states 
that  we  serve.  I  cannot  urge  you  too  vigor- 
ously to  make  some  effort  to  extend  your  work 
to  the  deaf-blind  of  your  communities  if  you 
are  not  already  doing  it. 


ADVENTURING  ALONE  WITH  COMMUNICATION 

**Richard  Kinney,  Member,  W.C.W.B.  Committee  on  Services  for 

the  Deaf-Blind;  Instructor,  The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 

Winnetka,  Illinois 


"Adventuring  Alone  with  Communication." 
Sounds  a  bit  like  "Into  the  Void  with  Space 
Man,"  doesn't  it?  Let  me  reassure  you  at  once 
that  in  this  case  "alone"  implies  no  affinity 
with  Greta  Garbo,  and  I  use  "adventure"  in 
the  sense  of  an  exhilarating  experience. 

By  way  of  background,  we  should  under- 
stand that  a  deaf-blind  person  often  shares  in 
a  group  discussion  through  the  aid  of  a 
nimble-fingered  friend,  who  reports:  "Bill 
says  — "  "Jack  says  — "  "The  charming  mod- 
erator of  our  program  says  — "  Sometimes 
this  procedure  is  not  merely  the  best  way, 
but  the  only  way,  of  handling  a  situation.  We 
with  a  double  handicap  admire  and  appreciate 
the  friends  who  so  expertly  "clue  us  in."  Yet 
the  more  situations  in  which  we  can  participate 
on  our  own,  the  more  people,  both  friends  and 
strangers,  with  whom  we  can  converse  directly, 

♦Visually  handicapped 
**Deaf-blind 


the    more    wholesome    independence    and    re- 
warding human  relationships  we  can  achieve. 
Fortunately,    learning    one    of    the    various 
manuals    is    by   no   means   the    big   job   some 
might  think.     My  little  cousin  Sandy  learned 
the   one-hand   manual   at   the   age   of   six.      I 
can't  say  she  was  exaaly  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, since  she  didn't  know  how  to  spell, 
but  I've  never  known  anyone  who  could  put 
more  expression   into  reciting  ABC's!      Since 
1954,  when  I  joined  the  staff  of  The  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind  as  an  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish,  every   staff  member,   without   exception, 
has   mastered   a   manual   with   ease.     As  you 
listen  tonight,  I  hope  those  of  you  who  have 
deaf-blind    acquaintances    will    keep    in    mind 
that   in   just  twenty-six  minutes — one  minute 
for   each   letter   of  the  alphabet  —  you  your- 
selves can  gain  a  firm  initial  grip  on  a  reward- 
ing new  skill. 
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As  for  conversing  with  strangers  or  with 
friends  who  don't  know  a  manual,  the  open 
sesame  in  my  own  case  has  proved  to  be  Telia- 
touch,  an  amazing  little  machine  developed 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Tellatouch  resembles  a  miniature  portable 
typewriter  with  a  standard  typewriter  keyboard. 
As  the  other  person  types,  corresponding 
Braille  letters  rise  in  a  cell  under  my  finger 
tip.  By  Tellatouch  anyone  can  converse  with 
me  at  once,  and  anyone  who  knows  touch  typ- 
ing can  do  so  at  a  galloping  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  words  a  minute — speeds  that  would  re- 
quire weeks  or  months  of  practice  to  equal 
by  manual.  Besides  taking  advantage  of  typ- 
ing skills  many  people  already  have,  Tella- 
touch appeals  to  what  might  be  called  a 
natural  "toy  instinct."  Many  people  eye  the 
little  machine  in  the  same  way  Dad  eyes 
Junior's  electric  train  on  Christmas  morning. 
Tellatouching  can  be  fun! 

For  instance,  some  time  ago  I  was  riding 
alone  in  a  taxi,  when  the  driver  suddenly 
stopped  for  a  red  light,  turned  around,  typed 
out  rapidly:  "Hi,  professor.  Saw  your  picture 
in  the  papers  the  other  day.  I'm  a  school 
teacher,  too;  just  working  my  way  through 
vacation!" 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  met  an  un- 
handicapped  letter  friend  in  person  for  the 
first  time,  she  was  so  reassured  by  the  familiar 
sight  of  a  typewriter  keyboard  that  she  picked 
up  Tellatouch  and  sparkled,  "If  I  swear  at 
you,    it's    a    misprint!" 

Again,  a  college  president  once  quipped  at 
an  alumni  banquet  that  he  felt  like  Columbus, 
since  his  one-finger  typing  principle  seemed 
to  be,  "Discover  and  land." 

Let  me  illustrate  the  freedom  Tellatouch 
can  bring.  Sometime  ago  I  was  asked  to  talk 
to  a  group  of  college  boys  in  nearby  Evanston 


at  the  national  headquarters  of  Sigma  Alpha  i< 
Epsilon,  my  college  fraternity.  As  always,  I 
made  what  salesmen  call  a  careful  "pre- 
approach,"  outlining  in  a  letter  the  procedure 
we  would  follow.  On  the  appointed  morning, 
I  took  a  taxi  alone  to  the  S.A.E.  temple,  where  t 
I  was  met  by  a  representative  of  the  fraternity. 
As  he  and  I  walked  inside,  I  gave  him  the 
few  needed  instructions  on  such  things  as 
guiding  technique  and  "louder"  and  "softer" 
signals.  After  my  talk,  in  which  I  told  the 
boys  something  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Hadley  School  teaches  blind  people  all  over 
the  world  by  mail  in  Braille,  fraternity  broth- 
ers crowded  forward  to  introduce  themselves : 
and  chat  on  Tellatouch.  A  lively  conversa- 
tion continued  through  luncheon,  after  which 
a  brother  phoned  for  a  taxi  and  I  returned 
to  Hadley  in  the  same  way  I'd  come.  Though 
one  of  my  fellow  staif  members  would  gladly 
have  accompanied  me,  I  know  the  boys  got  an 
extra  bang  from  my  coming  alone — and  so 
did  I! 

"With  almost  every  solo  situation — dining 
alone  in  a  restaurant,  traveling  alone  by  taxi 
or  plane,  attending  a  party  or  going  to  make 
a  speech  without  an  experienced  guide — the 
pattern  is  the  same:  some  from  of  pre-ap- 
proach,  clear  on-the-spot  instrurtions,  and  lots 
— and  lots — of  faith  in  the  goodwill  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  one  meets. 

This  whole  subject  of  communication  with 
deaf-blind  people  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
single  principle  that  "problems  are  opportuni- 
ties." The  human  mind  will  break  through 
any  barrier  to  reach  other  human  minds.  Two 
things  only  are  needed — trained  alertness  from 
those  who  do  not  see  or  hear,  and  helpful  co- 
operation from  you  who  believe  with  us  that 
the  important  thing  is  not  hearing,  but  under- 
standing; not  eyesight,  but  insight. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

and 
HISTORY  OF  THE  TWO-HAND  MANUAL  ALPHABET 

Edward  Evans,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  President,  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  Peterborough,  England 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  invited 
to  address  this  Forum,  and  an  honor  I  very 
much  appreciate  to  be  asked  to  meet  this  dis- 
tinguished and  influential  gathering  to  tell 
you  about  certain  aspects  of  welfare  activities 
for  the  deaf-blind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  happy  to  give  you  the  personal  greet- 
ings from  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Dennis  Vosper,  M.P. 

There  are  in  Britain,  as  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, 2,463  deaf-blind  persons  of  whom 
383  are  those  who  have  no  naturally  acquired 
speech  or,  as  we  used  to  say,  are  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  word  "dumb"  is  gradually  fall- 
ing into  desuetude,  although  it  is  still  re- 
tained by  some  of  the  older  voluntary  soci- 
eties as  having  a  greater  appeal  to  the  chari- 
tably minded  public.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  are  elderly  and  many  are  prac- 
tically senile. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about 
the  official  or  Governmental  attitude  to  the 
deaf-blind: 

Deaf-bHnd  persons  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 

privileges  of  full  citizenship  and,  as  such,  are 

entitled  to  the  benefits,  privileges,  duties,  and 

liabilities    of    fully    endowed    persons.      They 

are    however,  protected  and  helped  by  special 

legislation  embodied  in  a  series  of  legislative 

enactmems  or,  as  we  say.  Acts  of  Parliament. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  provide  for  assistance 

in  one  form  or  another  from  the  cradle  to 

the  grave.     How  far  these  are  implemented  is 

another   matter,   but   it  can  be   claimed  that, 

within  the  reservations  available  in  regard  to 

personnel  and  finances,  we  have  gone  a  long 

way  to  converting  these  legal  instruments  into 

effective  practice. 

By   these    legislative   provisions    it   may   be 
said  that   the   Government  assumes   responsi- 


bility for  the  welfare    (I  use  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense)    of   the   deaf-blind.     Generally, 
but    with    certain    important    reservations,    it 
delegates   this    responsibility    to    other   bodies, 
such  as   hospital  boards   in   regard  to   health, 
the    local   authorities   in   regard  to   education 
and   general   welfare,    and   to   voluntary   soci- 
eties, when  the  work  can  be  more  effectively 
carried  out  by  them,  such  as  the  provision  of 
homes,    special    apparatus,    and    placement    in 
industry.     This  applies  to  sheltered  workshops 
such   as   the  Remploy   Factories.     Again,  the 
local  authorities  have  power  to  delegate  their 
duties    to    voluntary    societies    to    which    they 
make    grants,   but   the   ultimate    responsibility 
rests  firmly  upon  them  and  through  them  to 
the  Government. 

The  main  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  I 
have  referred  are: 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  1920 — whose  pro- 
visions are  now  incorporated  into  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Acts  and  the  National  As- 
sistance Act.  Deaf-bHnd  persons  are  gener- 
ally registered  as  blind  persons  in  order  that 
they  may  qualify  for  the  special  benefits,  such 
as  larger  pensions  and  supplementary  grants 
under  the  National  Insurance  Acts. 

The  National  Health  Service  y4cA— provides 
for  specialized  treatment,  hearing  aids,  hos- 
pital accommodation,  spectacles,  and  many 
other  facilities.  It  also  makes  provision  for 
continued  research  into  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness  and  deafness. 

The  Disabled  Persons  Employment  Act  — 
deals  with  the  training  and  placement  of  the 
deaf-blind,  much  of  this  work  being  under- 
taken by  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  the 
R.N.I.B.,  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
The  National  Assistance  Act — has  special 
sections  dealing  with  disabled  persons  perma- 
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nently  and  substantially  handicapped,  and  gives 
local  authorities  powers  to  provide  welfare 
services,  such  as  visitation,  occupational  activi- 
ties, social  centers;  and  to  provide  for  spiritual 
care,  generally  undertaken  by  a  voluntary 
society. 

The  Education  Act — makes  it  obligatory  on 
local  education  authorities  (in  this  country 
these  are  County  Councils  and  County  Bor- 
ough Councils)  to  provide  the  special  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  deaf-blind.  This  work 
is  undertaken  on  their  btehalf  by  such  bodies 
as  the  R.N.I.B.,  although  a  number  of  blind 
and  deaf  schools  still  retain  a  small  number 
of  multiple  handicapped  children.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  much  more  special  pro- 
vision. Through  these  facilities,  it  is  possible 
for  a  child  to  climb  the  educational  ladder  as 
far  as  his  ability  will  allow. 

The  deaf-blind  live  mainly  in  their  own 
homes  where  they  are  visited  by  welfare  offi- 
cers, but  there  are  three  special  homes  pro- 
vided by  the  R.N.I.B.  and,  in  these,  some 
places  are  reserved  for  rehabilitation  and  holi- 
day periods.  In  the  deaf  homes  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Deaf  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  deaf-blind  people. 

There  are  others  Acts  of  a  more  general 
purpose  covering  many  diflfering  contingencies, 
from  which  the  deaf-blind  benefit. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about 
the  development  of  the  deaf-blind  manual 
alphabet  now  in  general  use  in  Britain: 

About  25  years  ago,  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  decided  to  test  candidates  for  their 
Home  Teachers'  Diploma  in  communication 
with  the  deaf-blind.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Examining  Board  and,  in  view  of  my  experi- 
ence with  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
with  some  deaf-blind  pupils,  I  was  invited  to 
conduct  this  examination.     The  result  of  these 


tests    was    so    disappointing,    indeed   alarming,  >! 
in    that    it    showed    a    complete    incapacity   to'i 
deal    with    this   matter   by   those   supposed   to -I 
have   contact  with  the   deaf-blind,   that  I   wasi 
asked  to  devise  some  system  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  College.     As  the  seeing  deafi 
in    our    country    almost    fully    use    the    two- 
handed   manual,   and   as   this   is   fairly  widely  \ 
known   by  persons   outside   the   world   of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  adapt  that  manual  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf- 
blind.     It  can,  therefore,  be  claimed  that  the 
two-handed   manual   for   the   deaf-blind   is   an  . 
adaptation  of  the  generally  used  manual.     The 
main    principle    is    that    the    receiver    has    no  -, 
active  participation  or  movement  whatever;  he  i 
is   passive   and   is   a   receiving   element   solely.  . 
That  is  to  say  that  the  receiving  hand  is  writ-  - 
ten   upon.      Certain   modifications   were   essen-  - 
tial  for  this  purpose,  but  there  are  not  as  many  / 
as   might   have  been   thought  necessary.     The  : 
system  is  devised  so  that  many  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions  used   in   Braille   can   be   employed;   but, 
now  that  we  have  gained  experience  with  it, 
we  realize  it  lacks  one  or  two  features  that 
might    usefully    be    incorporated  —  such    as    a 
touch   for    "No"    and   one   for   "Yes." 

When  the  scheme  was  submitted,  it  was 
subject  to  a  good  deal  of  examination  and 
criticism  and  there  have  been  a  few  minor 
modifications.  Particulars  are  provided  for  use 
in  schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  etc.  In  my  old 
school,  where  we  had  a  few  deaf-blind  people, 
the  whole  staff  and  the  pupils  very  rapidly 
mastered  the  alphabet,  and  those  expert  in  it 
attained  a  reasonable  speed. 

There  are  a  number  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances designed  to  help  the  deaf-blind,  the 
latest  being  the  very  elaborate  Arcaid  machine 
which  actuates  six  dots  as  in  Braille  and  also 
prints  Braille  at  the  same  time. 
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THE  NATIONAL  DEAF-BLIND  HELPERS'  LEAGUE  IN  ENGLAND 

**  Arthur  R.  Soulthorpe,  M.B.E.,  Member,  W.C.W.B.  Committee 

on  Services  for  the  Deaf -Blind;  General  Secretary, 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers'  League,  Peterborough,  England 


Good  Evening,  Friends: 

I  bring  warm  greetings  from  your  opposite 
numbers  in  Britain  and  particularly  from  our 
League,  its  1200  deaf-blind  members,  its  Com- 
mittee,   and    its    Associate    Members.      I    also 
carry    the   greetings    of   our    staunch   ally,    St. 
Dunstan's,  whose  war-blinded  men  and  women 
are  ever  ready  to  lend  us  a  hand  and  who  have 
shared  handsomely  in  the  expenses  of  my  trip. 
I   have  seven  minutes   in  which  to  talk  to 
you.     Seven  minutes  is  a  long  time  if  you're 
waiting   to   be   hanged,   I   suppose,   but   seven 
years  is  all  too  short  an  apprenticeship  for  a 
planner  of  adequate  welfare  service  for  deaf- 
blind    people.      Here,    you    have    a    condition 
which  defies  the  imagination.     You  can  close 
your  eyes  and  get  an  idea  of  what  it's  like  to 
be  blind— it  will  be  an  exaggerated  idea,  but 
at  least  it  will  give  you  a  holy  respect  for  its 
problems.     You  can  even  get  an  idea  of  what 
it's  like  to  be  deaf,  although  this  is  much  more 
i  difficult.      But    I    defy    anyone    to    understand 
what  it  is  like  to  have  no  sight  and  no  hear- 
ing—unless he  is  in  that  condition;  and  even 
then   you   only   get   a   true   assessment    of    its 
more  subtle  effects  after  a  long  experience  of 
day-to-day  life. 

I  am  not  an  educator;  I  am  an  average  man 
who,   during  his   lifetime,  has   lived   normally 
with  good  sight  and  hearing,  has  been  blind 
for  a  time  with  hearing,  has  been  deaf  for  ten 
years  with  sight,  and  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
has    lived    with    neither    sight    nor    hearing. 
My  assessment  of  the  situation  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  regain  a  place  in  normal 
life,   and   my   experience   amongst   my   fellow 
deaf-blind  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  futile  to 
attempt   to   deal   with   deaf-blindness   as   if   it 
were   a   variant   of   bUndness  — a   sideUne   of 
Blind  Welfare.      I   cannot   dilate   here,   but   I 
would  leave  a  very  definite  assertion  with  you: 

**Deaf -blind 


Deaf-blindness  is  a  unique  condition,  more 
devastating  than  any  other.  It  needs  spe- 
cialized study  and  a  special  technique.  Its 
vital  need  of  these  is  a  challenge  which  Bhnd 
Welfare   can  no   longer  evade. 

Now  about  our  League:    The  essential  pre- 
requisite for  an  adequate  service  for  the  deaf- 
blind  is  first-hand  information  from  the  deaf- 
blind.     No  one  else  can  provide  it.     In  order 
to  get  it  you  need  to  organize  the  deaf-blind, 
to    obtain    coherence    and    cooperation    from 
them.     You  will  understand  that  the  double 
handicap  inevitably  breeds  a  severe  inferiority 
complex.     Deaf-blind   people   have  every   ex- 
cuse   for   being   morally    smashed    up.      They 
know    they   are    at   the   mercy    of    everybody. 
Such    people    need    something    drastic    to    be 
done  to  put  them  on  their  feet  again;  their 
self-confidence  has  gone;  they  feel  helpless  and 
useless.     Welfare  starts  by  rebuilding  morale, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  give  deaf- 
blind    people    some    concrete    purpose,    some 
work     to     do,     something     to     aim     at.       It 
is  very  kind  of  others  to  want  to  do  things 
for  them;  the  real  way  is  to  encourage  them 
to  do  things  for  themselves.    This  is  the  prin- 
ciple  behind    our   League.      The   League   was 
formed  by  deaf-blind  people;  it  is  controlled 
by  deaf-blind  people;   it  is  deaf-blind  people. 
It  speaks  for  them,  thinks  in  terms  of  them. 
It    is    necessary   that   it   should   be   absolutely 
independent   of   other  bodies;   it   must   always 
be  free  to  criticize  and  not  be  inhibited  by  a 
sense  of  obligation,  for  it  alone— the  body  of 
the  deaf-blind— knows  what  deaf-blindness  is, 
and   its   own  experience   is   its  apprenticeship. 
The  value  of  the  League  is  now  wholeheart- 
edly  conceded    in   Britain.      The   League,   the 
independent    organization,    stands    beside    all 
other  welfare  bodies   as   an   equal,   a   partner, 
not   any   kind   of   pawn.      And   so   that   vital 
information  about  the   everyday  problems   of 
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hundreds  of  deaf-blind  individuals  is  available 
to  the  official  welfare  bodies.  That  is  the 
League's  most  important  funaion. 

But  it  has  its  domestic  side,  its  inner  fellow- 
ship. It  is  a  family  in  the  right  sense.  A 
member  is  part  of  the  whole,  and  he  knows 
he  can  regard  himself  as  such.  He  is  linked 
up  with  all  other  members;  he  can  choose  how 
much  he  wishes  to  enjoy  social  intercourse, 
by  letter  or  by  personal  meeting. 

We  have  1260  members  in  Britain,  and 
many  others  overseas.  In  Britain  we  are  or- 
ganized in  divisions,  each  with  its  divisional 
secretary.  A  division  may  be  any  convenient 
area  —  a  county,  perhaps,  or  two  or  more 
counties.  The  division  is  subdivided  into 
groups,  each  with  a  steward.  These  officers, 
all  voluntary  and  many  deaf-blind,  keep  touch 
with  all  members,  and  pass  on  to  headquarters 
in  Peterborough  all  requests  for  material  help. 
They  also  organize  local  social  clubs  and  meet- 
ings— anywhere  within  a  radius  of  about  100 
miles.  This,  together  with  the  constant  letter 
contacts  and  the  League's  magazine,  the  Braille 
"Rainbow,"  has  produced  a  compact  fellow- 
ship; and,  what  is  more,  a  strong  pride  in 
their  own  organization.  Always,  deaf-blind 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  take  aaive  part 
in  League  work. 

Besides  deaf-blind  members,  we  have  As- 
sociates.   These  are  sighted  people  and  include 


a  great  many  home  teachers,  deaf  missioners, 
welfare  officers,  as  well  as  ordinary  citizens. 
All  these  are  in  the  League  in  their  private 
capacity,  so  that  we  retain  our  complete  inde- 
pendence, but  through  these  sources  we  reach 
out  to  the  world  at  large.  Members  have  found 
personal  friends  in  their  own  locality,  and 
liaison  with  the  official  welfare  is  very  close 
and  cordial.  "We  are  represented  on  the  key 
committees  of  Blind  Welfare. 

The  League's  aims  are  social;  to  make  it 
easier  for  adult  deaf-blind  people  to  meet  the 
world  around  them,  and  take  a  share  in  that 
world.  We  help  one  another  to  live  our  day- 
to-day  lives. 

We  pioneer;  we  lead.  We  founded  the  first 
holiday  home  in  Britain  specially  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  We  started  the  first  social  clubs.  Now 
we  set  ourselves  the  job  of  tackling  rehabilita- 
tion in  our  meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  we 
are  going  to  provide  the  individual  with  a 
home  of  his  own  where  he  will  be  quite  free 
to  live  his  life;  but  we  are  also  going  to  pro- 
vide him  with  those  outside  interests  amongst 
the  ordinary  community.  Not  just  a  home, 
but  a  life  worth  living. 

You  can  see  it  needs  more  than  seven  min- 
utes to  cover  this  subject,  but  my  time  is  up. 
I  must  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  patient 
hearing  and  trust  you  have  found  something 
in  my  talk  which  will  stick. 


A  NATION-WIDE  PICTURE 

of  the 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND  CHILD 

^Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Consultant,  Department  for  the  Deaf-BInid 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Our  panel  this  evening  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  various  facets  of  the  question 
of  communication  for  deaf-blind  children.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  to  pause  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  same  subject  in  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind  child  who  has  initially 


♦Visually  handicapped. 


no  basic  structure  of  understanding  upon  which 
to  build  any  specific  method  of  communica- 
tion. Until  associations  can  be  established, 
words  have  no  meaning  for  him — whether 
they  are  spelled  in  the  one-hand  manual  alpha- 
bet, the  two-hand  manual  alphabet,  the  Lorm 
alphabet,    or   presented   to   him   through    the 
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touch-speech  reading  of  the  Vibration  Method. 
The  child  must  first  develop  inner  language 
or  mental  concepts  which  can  lead  him  eventu- 
ally  into  the  outward  expression   of  thought. 

Lack  of  communication  for  a  little  deaf- 
blind  child  permeates  every  aspect  of  his  life, 
retarding  social  development  and  blocking  all 
relationships.  During  his  formative  early 
years,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  confusion  and 
frustration  of  his  parents,  neighbors,  and  even 
professional  people.  Many  an  eye  and  ear 
report  contains  statements  such  as  "child  re- 
fuses to  cooperate,"  or  "impossible  to  deter- 
mine extent  of  loss."  As  soon  as  possible, 
parents  need  guidance  if  they  are  to  help 
their  deaf-blind  child  to  become  aware  of  the 
world  around  him.  They  need  guidance  in 
learning  to  recognize  the  fleeting  indications 
of  his  growing  understanding.  The  physician 
sometimes  needs  interpretation  of  the  child's 
functional  behavior,  if  he  is  to  analyze  the 
extent  of  visual  and  hearing  impairment.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  diagnostic  techniques  —  enough  to 
show  that  guidance  can  be  offered.  "We  are 
now  faced  with  the  necessity  for  disseminating 
to  workers  in  the  local  areas  specific  knowl- 
edge thus  far  acquired — knowledge  that  is 
based  on  direct  experience  with  the  deaf-blind 
child.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  children 
will  be  ready  for  a  trial  in  school  when  they 
are  young  enough  to  receive  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  educational  years  ahead. 

In  the  United  States  today,  the  generally 
accepted  method  of  teaching  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren is  the  Vibration  Method,  adapted  from 
the  "Tadoma"  Method  of  oral  instruction,  de- 
veloped in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by 
Miss  Sophia  Alcorn,  a  well-known  teacher  of 
the  deaf.  Through  this  system,  the  child  is 
taught  to  read  the  lips  by  touch  and  to  articu- 
late sounds  which  are  developed  into  actual 
speech.  It  is  a  long,  slow  process,  but  in 
many  instances  the  results  have  more  than 
justified  the  effort  involved.  As  the  deaf- 
blind  child  approaches  adulthood,  it  is  advis- 
able that  he  be  taught  additional  means  of 
communication  to  be  used  in  situations  where 
it  might  be  socially  unacceptable  or  imprac- 
tical for  him  to  place  his  fingers  on  the  lips 
of  the  speaker. 

As  a  result  of  growing  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  deaf-blind  children,  vital  program  ex- 


pansion has  occurred  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  We  have  at  present 
seven  schools  with  departments  specializing  in 
their  education.  These  are:  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  (Massachusetts),  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Wash- 
ington State  School  for  the  Blind,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
and  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  It 
is  hoped  that  one  or  two  additional  schools 
will  organize  departments  in  the  near  future. 

The  major  stumbling  block  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  has  been  the 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  since  one  teacher 
is  required  for  every  two  to  three  children. 
In  order  to  provide  staff  for  its  Deaf-Blind 
Division,  in  1952  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  organized  an  in-service  training  class  in 
cooperation  with  Iowa  State  University.  In 
September,  1956,  a  training  course  for  gradu- 
ate students  was  established  at  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  in  cooperation  with  Bos- 
ton University.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  in  the  future  teachers  may  be  drawn  from 
this  course  to  strengthen  programs  all  over 
the  country. 

As  of  March  1,  1957,  there  were  252  deaf- 
blind  children  known  to  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Of  these,  68  were  en- 
rolled in  departments  for  the  deaf-blind  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1956-57,  while  13  were 
enrolled  in  other  educational  programs.  Sixty- 
one  were  reported  to  be  in  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  110  were  living  at 
home  receiving  no  instruction.  Of  this  latter 
group,  we  estimate  that  only  15  or  20  chil- 
dren will  be  ready  to  enter  school  next  Sep- 
tember. From  the  information  now  available 
on  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  children 
at  home,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  will  reach  a  level  of  social  maturity 
which  will  enable  them  to  progress  in  a  formal 
educational  setting. 

Investigation  into  the  effects  upon  the  deaf- 
blind  child  of  emotional  disturbance,  brain 
damage,  and  additional  physical  disabilities, 
is  urgently  needed.  Each  of  these  problems 
must  be  considered  with  skill  and  understand- 
ing, and  plans  made  accordingly  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 
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Although  many  solutions  have  yet  to  be 
reached,  the  picture  of  education  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  is  more  encouraging  than  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago.  We  must  still  locate 
deaf-blind  children  at  an  early  age,  ofiFer  guid- 
ance to  parents,  and  interpret  the  problem  to 
interrelated  disciplines  so  that  research  may 
be  undertaken  and  adequate  resources  de- 
veloped. We  must  locate  candidates  for 
teacher-training   so   that   our   schools    may   be 


sufficiently  staffed  to  give  every  child  an  op- 
portunity. 

We  are  confident  tonight  that  more  and 
more  deaf-blind  children  will  develop  in  mind 
and  body  until,  as  men  and  women,  they  can 
join  us  in  considering  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two-hand  manual  alphabet,  the  one-hand 
manual  alphabet,  or  some  hoped-for  universal 
means  of  communication. 


COMMUNICATING  ELECTRONICALLY  WITH  THE  BRAILLE 

TELEPHONE 

Dr.  W.  L.  van  der  Poel,  Chief  Engineer,  Research  Bureau 

Netherlands  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Services  Laboratories 

The  Hague,  Holland 


When  Dr.  Gerrit  van  der  Mey  came  in 
contact  with  the  Electronic  Computer  Group 
of  the  Central  Laboratory  of  the  Dutch  Postal 
and  Telecommunications  Services,  we  realized 
that  we  could  offer  to  such  an  able  mathema- 
tician as  he  is,  a  very  suitable  job  as  pro- 
grammer. The  problems  he  has  to  do  can  be 
formulated  in  a  very  abstract  way  in  the  con- 
cise language  of  algebra.  However,  for  the 
communication  between  him,  working  at  home, 
and  us,  we  needed  a  telephone.  He  had  al- 
ready available  an  electrical  machine  for  direct 
communication  in  which  the  speaker  had  to 
operate  a  normal  typewriter  keyboard  and  the 
deaf-blind  listener  could  feel  six  feeling  pins 
in  the  Braille  code,  actuated  by  electromagnets. 
Why  could  not  these  electrical  currents  be  sent 
over  a  telephone  line!  The  credit  for  develop- 
ing the  first  machine  for  communication  over 
the  telephone  must  go  to  Dr.  Hendrik  Mol  of 
our  Laboratory.  This  machine  operated  rather 
satisfaaorily  for  several  years.  During  our 
more  and  more  frequent  contaas,  it  became 
necessary  to  develop  better  machines,  and  I 
should  like  to  mention  two  of  them: 

(1)   A  purely  mechanical  machine  for  di- 
rect communication — keyboard  operated  by  the 


speaker,  feeling  pins  for  the  listener,  with  a 
mechanical  code  translator  for  typewriter  key- 
board to  Braille  code.  This  is  a  very  small 
machine  which  can  be  used  anywhere,  and 
weighing  about   one  pound. 

(2)  A  new  instrument  for  telephonic  con- 
versation— also  keyboard  operated  and  with 
feeling  pins.  The  code  is  transmitted  on  the 
line  in  the  form  of  a  high  pitched  tone  modu- 
lated with  time  patterns  which  are  character- 
istic for  the  Braille  letters.  He  can  speak  back 
normally.  The  instrument  is  about  20"  x 
10"  X  10",  transmitter  as  well  as  receiver. 
It  must  be  stressed,  of  course,  that  both  sides 
of  such  a  connection  must  be  in  the  possession 
of  this  machine,  so  it  can  only  work  from  one 
specific  point  to  another. 

With  both  machines,  speeds  can  be  attained 
of  100  words  per  minute — a  practical  limit  of 
the  speed  of  typing.  I  can  say  that  this  ma- 
chine has  been  of  immense  value  for  the 
mutual  contaa;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  a  bit 
when  I  say  that,  only  through  this  machine. 
Van  der  Mey  can  exercise  his  profession  in  a 
manner  which  no  seeing  or  hearing  man 
could  do  better. 
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THE  LORM  ALPHABET 

**Gemt  van  de  Mey,  Ph.D.,  Member,  W.C.W.B,  Committee  on 

Services  for  the  Deaf -Blind;  Programmer  for  Electrical  Computers 

Netherlands  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Services  Laboratories 

The  Hague,  Holland 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
Lorm  Alphabet. 

The  Austrian,  Hieronymus  Lorm,  was  born 
in  the  year  1821.  In  his  youth  he  had  normal 
vision  and  hearing,  and  he  studied  music  until 
he  became  deaf  as  a  1 6-year-old  boy.  Then 
he  switched  over  to  the  study  of  literature. 
In  the  year  1856  he  married.  He  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
his  old  age. 

After  losing  his  vision  in  1881  at  the  age 
of  60,  his  daughter  invented  a  manual  alpha- 
bet in  order  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the 
communication  problems  resulting  from  his 
double  handicap. 

After  his  death  in  1902,  his  alphabet  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Austria  and  Germany  and 
got  the  name  of  "Lorm  Alphabet."  Today  it 
is  known  well  in  Holland,  too.  In  the  run 
of  nearly  60  years,  the  "lormers"  have  still 
perfected  their  alphabet  a  little. 

A  person  who  is  speaking  to  a  deaf-blind 
person  by  means  of  the  Lorm  code  is,  so  to 
say,  operating  on  the  hand  of  the  deaf-blind 
person— for  instance,  his  (or  her)  right  hand, 
which  the  speaker  touches  at  several  different 
points  with  different  kinds  of  movements. 
For  example,  the  five  vowels.  A,  E,  I,  O,  and  U 
are  indicated  by  hitting  the  tops  of  the  five 
fingers  respertively;  the  consonant  B  consists 
of  a  stripe  along  the  index,  top  to  root;  and 
R  is  indicated  by  drumming  on  the  mid  of 
the  hand. 

Thus,  you  see  that  Lorm's  alphabet  is  based 
on  two  different  elements  for  indicating  letters 
—namely,  fixing  separate  letter  locations  on 
the   reader's   hand,   and   varying   the   kind   of 


touch   to  his   hand.     Of  course,   for   enabling 
conversation    it    would    be    sufficient    to    fix 
separate  locations  on  reader's  hand  for  all  of 
the  26   letters  while   using  only  one  kind  of 
touch;  and,  indeed,  some  codes  are  based  on 
this  simple  principle — for  example,  a  code  in 
use  in  Switzerland.     Such  codes  can  easily  be 
used  in  combination  with  an  alphabet  glove. 
They  have,  however,  a  great  disadvantage  in 
common;    for,    if   you    fix   26    separate   letter 
locations    on    the    reader's    hand,    these    letter 
locations  will  be  so  close  together  as  to  make 
it    difficult    for   the    deaf-blind   person    to    in- 
terpret   the    letters    correaly.      Consequently, 
there  will  be  spoiled  more  concentration  energy 
at  the  reader's  side  than  is  strictly  necessary 
for  enabUng  a  conversation.     Fortunately,  this 
difficulty    can   easily   be    ehminated   by    intro- 
ducing some  different  kinds  of  touch  into  a 
manual  alphabet,  as  Lorm's  daughter  did  more 
than  70  years  ago. 

I  learned  the  Lorm  Alphabet  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  my  wife  and  I  have  intensively  prac- 
ticed it  since  we  got  acquainted  about  six 
years  ago.  However,  we  operate  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  The  majority  of  the  lotmers 
seem  to  prefer  the  inner  side  of  the  reader's 
hand  as  operation  plane  and,  indeed,  that  part 
of  the  hand  is  more  sensitive  than  the  back. 
Yet,  we  prefer  the  back  of  the  hand,  accepting 
the  drawback  of  lesser  sensitivity  because  of 
the  following  two  reasons: 

First,  the  back  of  your  hand  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  the  more  hygienic  one  because  of  lower 
temperature  and  less  intensive  use;  and,  sec- 
ondly, when  laying  your  arm  on  a  table  during 
a  conversation  or  walking  with  a  person  who 
wants  to  speak  to  you,  the  most  natural  posi- 
tion of  your  arm  will  be  the  one  with  the 
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back  of  the  hand  upwards  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  reached  by  the  speaker. 

The  main  difference  between  the  one-hand 
alphabet  familiar  to  you  and  the  Lorm  Alpha- 
bet is  that,  in  the  case  of  the  one-hand  alpha- 
bet, the  speaker  is  expressing  the  letters  by 
his  own  hand  with  the  deaf-blind  person  ob- 
serving him;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  Lorm 
Alphabet,   the   speaker   is   operating  the   deaf- 


blind  listener's  hand  like  an  instrument  with 
the  listener  realizing  where  and  how  his  hand 
is  touched. 

I  have  enjoyed  being  with  all  of  you  who 
have  been  so  active  in  the  interest  of  deaf- 
blind  people  in  America  and  hope  that  over 
the  next  few  days  I  will  get  to  know  some  of 
you.  I  will  be  glad  to  join  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  in  answering  questions  later. 


THE  ONE-HAND  MANUAL  ALPHABET 

**  Robert  J.  Smithdas,  M.A.,  Counselor,  Community  Relations  Department 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  so  many 
diflFerent  methods  of  communication  exist  for 
our  deaf-blind  people.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  compiled  a  manual, 
briefly  describing  many  of  these  methods  in 
current  use;  and  I  believe  that  each  one  has 
its  own  special  merits.  However,  we  have 
not  yet  discovered  a  system  of  communication 
which  might  be  termed  a  perfect  medium  for 
the  deaf-blind. 

Of  all  the  methods  now  being  used  in  this 
country,  the  one-hand  manual  alphabet  for 
the  deaf  seems  to  be  the  most  outstanding. 
This  is  the  same  system  of  spelling  out  words 
with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  by  which  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  brought  the  reality  of  the  world 
to  Helen  Keller,  and  which  Miss  Keller  still 
uses  with  remarkable  facility.  It  has  many 
excellent  qualities  to  recommend  it;  but,  like 
other  methods,  it  also  has  definite  drawbacks. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity 
to  use  the  manual  alphabet  efficiently.  I  have 
known  persons  to  master  it  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes;  others  have  taken  much  longer.  At 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, a  large  number  of  our  staff  members  use 
it  fluently;  and  many  of  the  volunteers  at  our 
recreation  center  have  also  learned  to  use  it. 
Learning  has  been  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
manual  alphabet  cards  which  simplify  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  hand,  developed  by  our 
special  services  for  the  deaf-blind  at  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind. 


**Deaf-blind 


It  requires  patience  and  practice  to  learn  to 
use  the  manual  alphabet  readily,  and  to  acquire 
speed  in  using  it.  However,  this  method  has 
definite  advantages.  The  letters  are  distinc- 
tively formed;  it  can  be  used  rapidly  in  almost 
any  given  position;  and  only  one  hand  is  re- 
quired to  receive  or  send  it.  And  it  is  an 
admirable  medium  for  telling  deep,  dark 
secrets,   or  exchanging  confidences! 

This  method  has  no  guarantee  against  poor 
spelling.  I  once  knew  an  Italian,  Angelo, 
whose  manual  seemed  to  have  a  decided 
Italian  accent.  He  used  it  vigorously,  making 
wild  guesses  at  the  correct  spelling  of  English 
words,  and  I  often  found  it  necessary  to  use 
intuition  to  understand  him. 

The  manual  alphabet  is  composed  of  26 
finger  and  hand  positions,  each  one  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  others.  There  appear  to  be 
two  methods  of  using  it:  the  overhand  meth- 
od, in  which  the  reader  places  his  hand  over 
the  hand  of  the  sender;  and  a  method  of  spell- 
ing directly  into  the  hand  of  the  reader.  The 
overhand  method  seems  preferable,  since  it 
permits  greater  freedom  of  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  sender,  allowing  him  to  reach  his 
maximum  speed. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  have  heard  of  lip- 
reading,  or  the  oral  method  of  communication, 
in  which  the  deaf-blind  person  places  his  hand 
on  the  face  of  the  speaker  and  reads  ordinary 
speech  through  vibration.  Though  some  per- 
sons are  able  to  attain  notable  facility  in  using 
this  method,   it  requires  years  of  practice  to 
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become  proficient.  I  think  that  this  method 
is  excellent  for  teaching  speech  to  deaf-blind 
ichildren;  and  it  can  often  be  used  where  no 
other  form  of  communication  avails.  For  my 
'part,  I've  always  found  lip-reading  difficult 
with  persons  who  have  strong  accents — I  never 
could  read  the  lips  of  my  Chinese  laundryman, 
who  spoke  in  high-pitched  Pidgin  English! 


It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  yet  discover 
a  means  of  communication  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  will  be  more  suitable  than  any  method 
now  being  used.  Until  that  happy  day  ar- 
rives, I  hope  that  many  will  learn  to  use  the 
manual  alphabet — or  some  other  method — ^to 
bring  friendship  and  happiness  to  our  deaf- 
blind  friends. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
CODE  OF  ETHICS 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  n 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion 
of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interests 
of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

ARTICUE  III 

Membership 

Seaion  1.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention 


of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  approved  by  two  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though   not  employed   in   work  for  the 
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blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 
Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes. 

h.  Librarians   for   the   blind,   administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged   or  interested   in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process, 
i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 
Section     3.       Additional    groups    may    be 
brmed  from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the 
3oard  of  Directors;  provided  that  a  minimum 
k  fifty   (50)   members  in  good  standing  will 
be  required  of  all  new  groups  so  formed;  and 
provided  further  that  such  action  of  the  Board 
is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the 
membership  present  and  in  good  standing  at 
[he  next  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 
!     Section  4.     Persons  may  be  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Seaion  5.  Any  member  may  be  declared 
to  be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
[vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
jand  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual,  or  special, 
or  by  a  rwo-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
I  presented,  which  the  Association  or  Board  of 
; Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and  such  mem- 
bers may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of  privi- 
leges of  membership,  suspended,  or  perma- 
nently dismissed,  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and 
the  members  shall  remain  standing  until 
counted.  In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the 
election  of  any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot,  in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the 


Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meet- 
ings in  odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  A  President  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Section  2.  The  First  Vice-President  shall 
automatically  succeed  to  the  Presidency  two 
years  after  his  election;  and  shall  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  in  the 
event  the  office  of  the  President  becomes 
vacant;  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  President  is  found  to  be  in- 
capacitated; provided  further  that  such  action 
of  the  Board  may  be  set  aside  by  a  two-thirds 
(2/3)  majority  vote  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent and  in  good  standing  at  the  next  business 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors  the  authority  to  govern  the  As- 
sociation by  directing  its  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  prescribe  his  duties  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  employment. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  established  groups  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term  of 
its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all  Direc- 
tors shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they 
are  elected. 

Section  4.  All  established  groups  shall  elect 
their  Chairman  and  Secretary  at  each  meeting 
in  odd-numbered  years,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in 
Article  IV. 
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Seaion  5.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  Group 
officers   shall   be   by   secret   ballot  should   the 


members  of  the  group  so  desire.  A  Board* 
member  elected  by  a  group  shall  not  be  eli- 1 
gible  to  succeed  himself. 


BY-LAWS 


Membership 

Section  1  (a).  Any  eligible  person  living 
in  the  Americas,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
or  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  may  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Association  to  the  Executive  Director. 
Every  applicant  for  membership  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  two  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  be- 
fore the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member. 
Upon  receipt  of  satisfartory  information  as  to 
his  major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled 
to  membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  oc- 
cupation or  interest.  This  procedure  when 
completed  will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  eleaed  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  regu- 
lar membership  except  that  of  voting,  (b) 
Any  eligible  agency  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  related  fields,  shall  upon  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  upon  payment  of  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Direaors  of  the  As- 
sociation, hold  a  Sustaining  Membership  in  the 
organization  which  will  entitle  it  to  all  the 
privileges  of  regular  membership  except  that 
of  voting. 

Dues 

Settion  2.  (a)  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  five  dollars  ($5)  or  such  other  amount 
recommended  by  the  Board  and  approved  by 
the  membership  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  Each  member 
in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  register 
without  fee  at  conventions  and  to  receive  with- 
out charge  all  official  publications  of  the  As- 
sociation, (b)  Upon  payment  at  any  time 
of  the  sum  of  $100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  mini- 
mum installments  of  $25  each,  paid  at  no 
longer  than  twelve  month  intervals,  any  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership   privileges    and    without   further   pay- 


ment of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any 
lapse  in  the  payment  of  installments,  all  in- 
stallments paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance 
payments  of  annual  dues  for  as  many  years  as 
the  payments  made  can  be  so  applied,  begin- 
ning with  the  membership  year  in  which  the 
first  installment  was  received.  No  refund  of 
installment  payments  shall  be  made. 

Officers 

Seaion  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  4.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  following 
officers:  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Third  Vice-President,  and  Treas- 
urer. Other  nominations  may  be  made  from 
the  floor.  The  President  shall  art  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  interim 
between  meetings,  to  take  whatever  action  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  the  Association.  The  Directors 
may  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  for  any  unex- 
pired term,  by  elerting  as  a  Dirertor  a  mem- 
ber from  that  group  represented  on  the  Board 
by  the  Dirertor  whose  place  has  become 
vacant. 

Committees 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Dirertors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dirertors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to 
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the  Association  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  other  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  members  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board 
of  Directors;  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  "Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  6.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  eleaion  to 
the  Executive  Director  in  writing.  Except 
where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method  of  vot- 
ing shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised."  The  Executive  Director  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  members  in 
good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  7.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  He  shall,  no  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him  during 


the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  therefor.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  some  convenient 
bank  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds 
shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President. 
The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first  through 
June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  8.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parlia- 
mentary law  as  contained  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

Quorum 

Section  9.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendments 

Section  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty- 
five  members  in  good  standing,  and  provided 
also  that  the  same  information  has  been  mailed 
by  the  Executive  Director  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
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CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amended,  July  16,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended,  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection  of  the   blind   involved   in   services   to 
the  blind.     We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,   and  ask  all  agencies   relying 
upon   public   support   for   their   programs    of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  A.A.W.B.  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 
1.  Board.     An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing   body,    with    legal    authority,    serving 
without     compensation,     holding     regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 
*(a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 
should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 
*(b)    Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or    Executive    Committee    should    be 
considered  a  minimum. 
*(c)    Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled   by  election, 
not   by  appointment,   except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other   sound   organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*(a)  Service  reports  should  reflert  volume 
of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


♦Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  established  agencies  in 
the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitalion  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and /or  processes. 

Direct  labor  produaion  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  including 
supervision,  administration,  inspec- 
tion and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correaing  lenses,  or  whose 
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visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising    Practice.      In    fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the   over-all   statement   of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 
f»*(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*(h)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total  of  moneys  raised) . 

*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account 
ant  showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  Including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
A.A.W.B.  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
This  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


♦Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
**Adopted,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
***Adopted,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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MEMBERSHIP — 1957 


REGISTRATION  STATISTICS— 1957  CONVENTION 


Members     Visitors 

Alabama  6  1 

Arizona    1  1 

Arkansas    8  4 

California  9  3 

Colorado    5  1 

Connecticut    4  3 

Delaware    4 

Dist.  of  Columbia-     14  2 

Florida  8  1 

Georgia    5  2 

Idaho   

Illinois   81  63 

Indiana  9  6 

Iowa  2  1 

Kansas    3 

Kentucky    10 

Louisiana    3  2 

Maine  

Maryland    1  1 

Massachusetts  6  5 

Michigan    10  8 

Minnesota    3 

Mississippi   

Missouri  16  3 

Montana  

Nebraska    4 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire ... .       2  1 


Total 

7 

2 
12 
12 

6 

7 

4 
16 

9 

7 

144 
15 

3 

3 
10 

5 

2 
11 
18 

3 

19 


Members     Visitors     Total 

New  Jersey  4  ....  4 

New  Mexico  112 

New  York  48  19  67 

North  Carolina  ....     34  5  39 

North  Dakota  112 

Ohio     17  4  21 

Oklahoma    1  1 

Oregon  1  ....  1 

Pennsylvania    43  9  52 

Rhode  Island  2  ....  2 

South  Carolina  2  13 

South  Dakota  1  ....  1 

Tennessee  3  ....  3 

Texas   12  4  16 

Utah  3  2  5 

Vermont  1  ....  1 

Virginia   14  1  15 

"Washington   3  .--.  3 

West  Virginia  1  ....  1 

Wisconsin    3  2  5 

Wyoming  2  ....  2 

Canada  20  13  33 

Mexico  2  ....  2 

Holland    4  4 

England    3  3 

Totals  417          191  608 
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MEMBERSHIP— 1957 


I  Renewals 

Alabama     8 

Arizona    2 

Arkansas     16 

California  44 

Colorado  8 

Connecticut    14 

Delaware    IB 

Dist.  of  Columbia..  31 

Florida   24 

Georgia    8 

Idaho   

Illinois    41 

Indiana  11 

Iowa  2 

Kansas    8 

Kentucky    10 

Louisiana    10 

Maine  2 

Maryland    14 

Massachusetts    21 

Michigan    14 

Minnesota     15 

Mississippi   1 

Missouri   29 

Montana  1 

Nebraska    5 

Nevada  

New    Hampshire.--.  4 

New  Jersey   14 

New  Mexico   6 

New  York  % 

North   Carolina   ....  55 

North  Dakota   1 

Ohio  28 

Oklahoma    2 

Oregon  5 

Pennsylvania    252 

Rhode  Island  7 

South  Carolina  2 


Netv 

Total 

6 

14 



2 

4 

20 

5 

49(2) 

3 

11(1) 

3 

17 

3 

21(1) 

39 

70(l)t 

7 

31 

9 

17 

31 

72 

6 

1711 



2 

1 

9 

4 

14 

1 

11 

2 

14(1) 

4 

25(1) 

7 

21 

2 

17 

4 

5 

6 

35(2) 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 

5 

6 

20 

1 

7 

30 

126(5)11 

10 

65(1) 

1 

6 

34 

2 

2 

7 

29 

281(3)11 

3 

10 

6 

8 

Renewals     New      Total 

South  Dakota  112 

Tennessee 38  37           75(1)11 

Texas    30  5           35(1) 

Utah  7  ....             7 

Vermont  3  ....             3 

Virginia   21  1           22(1) 

Washington   5  ....              5 

West  Virginia  6  17 

Wisconsin    9  1            10 

Wyoming  3  ....               3 

Canada  89  11          100 (3) f 

Hawaii  3  14 

Cuba    2  ....             2 

Mexico  4             4 

Brazil  1  ....              1 

Totals    1,049  303      1,352 

Numbers    in    parentheses  represents    number    of 

Life  Members. 

flncludes  1  Honorary  Life  Member 

^Includes  1  Deceased 


GROUP  MEMBERSHIP 

Group  A  149 

Group  B   178 

Group  C   _..  274 

Group  D  425 

Group  E   60 

Group  F    92 

Group  G  66 

Group  H  71 

Group  I    38 

Total   1,352 

(As  of  July  11,  1957) 
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Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  business  en- 
terprise specialists. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness). 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion doing  statewide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day-school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians   for   the   blind,    administrative   heads 
of    publishing    houses    for    the    blind,    and    all 
others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing   for 
'  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.    Business  enterprise  specialists  for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

^Deceased. 

*'VisualIy  handicapped. 

^Present  and  registered  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

fHonorary  Life  Member. 

§Life  Member. 

EInstallment  Life  Member. 


*ABEL,  Georgie  Lee  (f ) 

Consultant  in  Education,  Amer.  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

:i:*ADAM,  Heinz  (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka.  111. 

*  ADAMS,  Charles  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  "Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 


*ADAMS.  Clair  (d) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Tenn.  School  for  the  Blind,  Donel- 
son,  Tenn. 

$*ADAMS,  Dave  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for    the 
Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  111. 
ADKINSON,  Dr.  Burton  W.  (h) 

Dir.,  Reference  Dept.,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

ALEXANDER,  Shirley  (d) 

Sr.  Stenographer,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Welfare  Dept.,  302  Cotton  States  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville 3,  Tenn. 

§1IALLEN,  Alfred  (f) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 

$*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (d) 

162-03  84th  Dr.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
*ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Supt.,   Halifax   School   for   the   Blind,    4    Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
ALLEN,  Myrtle  L.   (d) 

Treas.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  244  White  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

$* ALLEN,  W.  E.  (g) 

Supt.,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  W.  45th 
St.,  Austin,  Texas. 

*ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  La  Verne  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Pittsburg  Br.,   Pa.   Assn    for 

the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
$*ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.-Dir.,   State   Com.   for   the   Blind, 

Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
ALTDOERFER,  Frank   (d) 

Treas.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  Lititz  Pike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
$*ALTICE,  Mildred  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for   the    Blind 

1112  Hinshaw  St.,  N.  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
*AMAN,  Delbert  K.   (c) 

Counselor-Home    Teacher.    S.    D.    Services    to 

the  Blind,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  254  N.  Main  St.,  Washington, 

ZANDERS  ON,  Christine  (c) 

Supv.,   Services  for  the  Blind,   St.   Com.   for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
$* ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Pa.  St.  Council  for 
i^^,^,'*?*?'  1206  Dewey  Bldg.,  1  N.  13th  St.. 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c)        _ 

Field  Representative,  Social  Service  Uiv.,  bt. 
Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

*ANDERSON,  Herbert   (c)        ^       „        „       ^ 
Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  506  W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 
$* ANDERSON,  Jesse  (h)  „ 

Managing  Editor,  "The  New  Messenger,     So- 
ciety for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Church  of 
Jesus   Christ   of  Latter-day   Saints,   1164   21st 
St.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
±*ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.   (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  708 
Washington   St.,   Roanoke   Rapids,   N.   C 

iANDREWS,  Francis  M.,  L.H.D.  (g) 

Supt.,    Md.    School    for    the    Blind,    Overlea, 
Baltimore  6,  Md. 
ANDREWS,  Mrs.  Myrtle  (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*ANGELIS,  Edward  M.(c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  17 
S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

$ARIAS,  Victor  Chiquar  (d)  . 

Optometrist,     Bolivar    Numao,     Mexico    City, 
Mexico. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (g)   „  ^     ,     ^         ^, 
Supt.    and    Prin.,     Ontario    School    for    the 
Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. 

$ARSENAULT,  J.  Emile  (d)  .v.      ov    ^ 

New  Bedford  Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind, 
325  N.  Front  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

*ASENJO,  J.  Albert   (f)         ,     „,         . 

Consultant  in  Vocational  Planning,  Anier. 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

ASHCROFT,  Samuel  C.  (h) 

Asst.  Prof,  of  Education  ;  Coordinator,  i  rain- 
ing Program  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (d) 

210  W.  Newberry  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

±§*ATKINSON,  J.  Robert  (f)  .        t^- 

Founder,   Vice-President  and  Managing  Dir., 
Braille    Institute    of    America,    Inc.,    741    N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
$ATKINSON,  Mrs.  J.  Robert  (d) 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 

AULD,  Ronald  C.   (a)  ^       .,,     x,,-    j 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 

1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,   111. 
AUSTIN,  John  F.,  Jr.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Harris  Co.  Assn. 

for    the    Blind,    P.     O.    Box     1328,    Houston, 

Texas. 
AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Sarah  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Br.,  Pa. 

Assn.   for   the   Blind,    S.   Main   and   W.   Hale 

Sts.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold  (d) 

Member   of   Exec.    Com.,    Pittsburgh   Br.,    Pa. 

Assn.     for     the     Blind,     308     S.     Craig     St., 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
4:*AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (a) 

Supv.     of     Industries     and     Sales,     Board     of 

Education    of    the    Blind,     St.     Office    Bldg., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

*AWE,  Francis   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Services  to  the 
Blind,  Div.  of  Public  Assistance,  2385  N. 
Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 

$AYCOCK,  H.  B.   (f) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*BAER,  Mrs.  Doris  Roepke  (c) 

Counselor,  Div.  for  Adult  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  209  Vaughn  Ave.,  Ashland, 
Wis. 


*BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (a)  -„       » 

Shop  Instructor,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    W.    Walnut    and    Mary    Sts., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
$*BAKER.  Colonel  E.  A.   (f)  ^      ^,.    ^ 

Mg.  Dir.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*BALL,  Ralph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lackawanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  226  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

*BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Lackawanna   Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    226    Adams    Ave.,    Scranton, 
Pa. 
BALLS,  H.  O.  (d) 

308  Y.M.C.A.  Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

*BALOT,  Norman   (c)  „,•    j 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
305   W.   8th   St.,  Wilmington   1,   Dela. 

BANE,  James  C.  (d) 

Pres.,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  800  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 
*BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.  (a) 

Adm.    Secy.,    Ind.    Home    for    the    Blind,    57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
4:§BARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  (e) 

Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Colo.  St.  Dept. 

of   Public    Welfare,    322    St.    Capitol   Annex, 

Denver  2,  Colo. 
$BARKHAUSEN,  L.  J.  (d)  ' 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver  7,  Colo.  ii.ll^Cti 

BARLOW,  F.  Horace  (b)  ■'■-''[ 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  "312% 
Shannon  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

$*BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f)  , 

Exec.  Dir.,   Amer.  Foundation   for  thfr  'Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.    )aH:Htt-.r. 
*BARNHART,  Robert  H.   (b)  '''"'  '^ 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supv.,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  801  Har- 
rison St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BARR,  Mrs.  Fred  (d) 

Clerk-Stenographer,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Grantham,  Pa. 

*BARRETT,  R.  Earl  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Pa.  Working  Home  for  the  Blind, 
3518  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa;.;La 

$BARRETT,  S.  Ruth  (h)  ;' 

Secy.,   Work  for  the   Blind,   Amer.   Bible   So- 
ciety, 450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.' 
$*BARRETT,  Walter  (i) 

Employment  Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  tot  the 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

BARRY,  E.  G.  (d) 

Commercial  Sales  Mgr.,  Ark.  Power  and 
Light  Co.,  Fourth  and  Louisiana,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

tBARTRAM,  William  E.  (a)  ',! 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,  .£30^ 


Camp  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


7Ui 


•BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d)  baiia 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  336  12th  St.,.iS).f  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  iVi/'lU 

BASTEDENBECK,  Miss  K.  S.  (d)  ,  ,'i^") 

Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

$*BAUGH,  Mildred  (a)  .: 

Dir.  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Center  (for 
Sightless,  Inc.,  330  Third  St.,  Elyria,  OMb. 

iBAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (b)  ' 

Psychologist  and  Co-Director,  Personnel  Re- 
search and  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  /.JisU 

^BAXTER,  E.  Russell  (b)  HOKIH" 

Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ark.  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  P.  O.  Box  668, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

BEALL,  Imogene  (d) 
Secy.,  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  San  Rafael, 
Calif. 
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BEAMER,  Henry  (d) 

Member,  Exec.  Com.,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  Beamer  Motor  Sales,  Meyers- 
dale,  Pa. 

$*BEATH,  Robert  W.  (h) 

Chief  Librarian  and  Dir.  of  Research  and 
Recreation,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

$*BECKETT,  Elmer  F.  (b) 

Dir.,  Services  for  Blind,  Dayton  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.    (d) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
BELL,  Dr.  John   (d) 

Member,  Exec.  Com.,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  Windber,   Pa. 

t*BELLENDER,  Eric  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lions  Industries  of  the  Palm 
Beaches,  Inc.,  7810  S.  Dixie  St.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

$BELLENDER,  Mrs.  Eric   (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries 
of  the  Palm  Beaches,  Inc.,  7810  S.  Dixie  St., 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

BENBOW,  William  T.  (a) 

Shop  Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.   (f) 

Pres.,  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  P.   O. 

Box  443,  London,   Ont. 
*BENHAM,  Thomas   (d) 

Pres.,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Assn. 

for    the    Blind,    3    College    Lane,    Haverford, 

Pa. 

BENTSON,  Mrs.  Mark   (d) 

8865  W.  20th  Ave.,  Denver  15,  Calo. 
$*BEREOLOS,  George  J.    (c) 

Teacher  of  the  Blind,  State  of  Illinois.  1401 
S.  Adams,  Peoria,  111. 

*BERGER,  Lorraine  N.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  St.   Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,   Conn. 

*BERNHARD,  Annie   (c) 

Home    Industries    Department    Supv.,    Phila- 
delphia Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St., 
Philadelphia  44,   Pa. 
BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence   (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supv.,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Com- 
mercial Bldg.,  Rm.  423,  30  S.  Ludlow,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

BERRYMAN,  Mrs.   Elizabeth    (c) 

Home  Teacher  and  Social  Worker,  Northamp- 
ton Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  129 
E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

$*BETTICA,  Louis  J.    (b) 

Dir.,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Ind.  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1 
N.    Y. 

$*BEUCHART,  Jerome   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  1609  Michigan  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BIANCO,  Bruno   (d) 

Office  and  Personnel  Mgr.,  Amer.  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11 
N.  Y. 

*BIAS,   Geraldine    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,   165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

*BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (c) 

Field  Worker  for  the  Blind,  Field  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,  St.  Dept.  of  Education,  2709 
Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

*BIRCHARD,  Florence  W.   (h) 

Editor  "Our  Special,"  National  Braille  Press, 
88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

*BIRD,  Edmund   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


BIRGFELD,  Frank  A.   (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*BISHOP,  Alexander  R.   (b) 

Counselor  and  Placement  Officer,   Ala.  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation   Service,    P.   O.   Drawer 
17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
*BLAKESLEE,  Clessia  V.   (b) 

Counselor,  Texas  Lions  League  for  Crippled 
Children,  Inc.,  Box  247,  Kerrville,  Texas. 

BLOODWORTH,  Mrs.  Carolyn  H.    (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  29  S.  Pauline,  Suite 
101,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BLUNDON,  Donald  M.   (f) 

Representative,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
13572   Monica,  Detroit  38,  Mich. 

BOGGS,  Glen  E.   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  State  Dept.  of 
Education,  128  State  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

BOND,  Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  (c) 

Supv.   of   Welfare,   Alberta   Div.,    Can.   Natl. 

Institute    for    the    Blind,    12010    Jasper    Ave., 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 
BOOKER,  Mrs.  Fletcher  C.   (d) 

Board  Member,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  26  Reynolds  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
$*BOONE,  Virginia    (b) 

Instructor,    N.    C.    Rehabilitation    Center    for 

the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  33,  Butner,  N.  C. 
BOOZER,  Amzi    (b) 

Shop    Supv.,    Columbia    Lighthouse    for    the 

Blind,     500    Ninth    St.,     S.W.,     Washington, 

D.  C. 

BORCHERT,  Charles  R.   (a) 

Workshop  Mgr.,  St.  Paul  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 

509  Sibley  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
*BORRINGER,  W.  M.   (c) 

Shop    Foreman,    Cambria   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  728  Wood  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
'BOULTER,  Eric  T.  (f) 

Field    Dir.,    Amer.    Foundation    for    Overseas 

Blind,  22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

*BOUNDS,   Dr.    George   W.,   Jr.    (d) 

Ophthalmologist,    1211    21st    Ave.,    S.,    Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
$*BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  La.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  Div.  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation, 915  LaFayette  St.,  Rm.  502,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

$BOWSER,  Miss  Pat   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Board    of    Ind.    Aid    for    the 

Blind,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BOYD,  Dr.  Charles  Glenn   (d) 

1410  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
*BOYER,   Chester  A.,  Jr.    (d) 

505  Milltown  Rd.,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 

Dela. 

BOYLE,  Joseph  L.    (d) 

Treas.,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  22  W.  5th  St.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

BRADLEY,  Eugene  Gerald  (b) 

Casework  Analyst,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Miners   Natl.    Bank   Bldg.,    Rm.    366,    Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 
*BRADY,  John  F.    (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.  and  Asst.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*BRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  302 
Cotton  States  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

^BRANDON,  Mason   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Rm.  303,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

*BRANHAM,  D.  Bruce   (d) 

Salesman,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,   3800   Bainbridge  Blvd.,  Norfolk,   Va. 
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BRANT,  E.  B.   (d)  ,    ^,      ^  .,    -       .y,^ 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind,    5051    9th   Ave.,    N.,    St.    Petershurg    2, 
Fla. 
BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.    (d) 

Secv      Board    of    Directors,    Washington    Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
±*BRATT,  Kenneth  E.   (e) 

Dir.,  Board  of  Ind.  Aid  for  the  Blind,  536 
W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

$BRAY,  Robert  S.   (h)     „,.    ^     ^  .,  ,    ^„^ 

Chief,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    Library    of    Con- 
gress, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
BREGMAN,  Dr.  Morton   (d)      ,  ,    ^^    ^ 
3  S.  Haddon  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

±BREUEL,  John  W.   (f)  .     ,    „       .  ^ 

Asst  Dir  ,  Div.  of  Technical  Services  and 
Genl  Mgr.  of  the  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer. 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

$BREWER,  Mrs.  Harry   (d)  ,„„  ^t    i^ 

Vice-Pres.,  Blind  Service  Assn.,  127  N.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111. 
BRIDGERS,  Mrs.  Lois   (d) 

Secy.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  2324 
F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRIGHT,  Fred  (d)  „        »  ,       .v, 

Treas.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Beers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

BRIGHTBILL,  David  F.   (d)  ,,     ,    ,     c. 

Secy.,     Gloucester     Lions     Club,     Market     bt. 
and  Maple  Ave.,   Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 
tBRINGLE,  Alten  A.    (h) 

Public  Relations,  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 

BRONSON,  Elsie  (c)  ,  „       .         . 

Supv.  of  Field   Services,  Div.  of  Services   for 

the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  801 
Harrison,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BROOKE,  E.  P.    (d)  ,  .  c. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
*BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy   (b) 

Asst.  Chief,  Center  for  Blind,  Veterans 
Adm.  Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  524,  Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Div.  for  the  Blind 
and  Sight  Conservation,  La.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  Capitol  Annex,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

*BROWN,  E.  G.    (f) 

Field    Secy.,     Can.     Natl.     Institute     for     the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 
BROWN,  Mrs.  Elsye  (d) 

Stand  Program  Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.    (e) 

Dir.,    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Services    for 
the  Blind,  N.  Y.  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Service,    112    State 
St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
t*BROWN,  Richard  Noel   (b) 

Braille  Therapist,  U.  S.  Veterans  Adm.  Hos- 
pital,   Fifth    Ave.    and    Roosevelt    Rd.,    Hines, 
111. 
BROWN,  William    (i) 

Stand   Program   Supv.,   Washington    Soc.    for 
the    Blind,    2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
BRUCE,  Carl   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  668,  Gladewater,  Texas. 
*BRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 
for   the   Blind,    108    Alexander    Ave.,    Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 
$BRYAN,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (g) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Div.  of  Education  for  Exceptional 
Children,  Partially  Sighted  and  Blind  Chil- 
dren,   304    St.    Office    Bldg.,    Springfield.    111. 


BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh   (b)        ^     ^       ^   _, 
Agricultural    Specialist,    St.    Dept.    of   Educa- 
tion, 298  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BRYCE,  Miss  Marion   (d)  „  .      ^        -d 

Secy,  and  Alternate-Trustee,  Erie  Co.  Br., 
Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  821  Chestnut  St., 
Erie,  Pa. 
$*BUELL,  Charles,  Ed.D.  (g)  ^  ,.^  ^  ,  ,  - 
Athletic  Dir.  and  Teacher,  Calif.  School  for 
the  Blind,  3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 
*BURCHFIELD,  William   (d)  . 

Dictaphone  Typist,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Hurley  Wright  Bldg.,  612  18th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BURK,  James  S.    (i)  .  „,     ,,       ^ 

Supv.  of  Business  Enterprises,  W.  Va.  boc. 
for  the  Blind  and  Severely  Disabled,  St. 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Rm.  663,  Charleston  5,  W.  Va. 

*BURKE,  Oliver  H.    (b) 

Chief     Instructor,     Southwest     Rehabilitation 
Center    for    the    Blind,    Ark.    Enterprises    for 
the    Blind,    2812    S.    Tyler    St.,    Little    Rock, 
Ark. 
BURKHARD,  Mrs.   Rose    (g)  „  ,.     , 

Asst.  Teacher,  Sunny  Brook  Nursery  School, 
Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Marshallton,  Dela. 

$*BURMEISTER,  Walter   (b) 

Trainer,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for   the    Blind, 
1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  111. 
BURNETT,  William  C.   (b) 

Adm.,  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Ark.  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
2811   Fair   Park  Blvd.,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 

BURNS,   Walter  E.    (d) 

Trustee,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  2735  N. 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*BURR,  Mrs.  Helen    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
2029   Broad  Ave.,   Altoona,   Pa. 

BURRELL,   Mrs.   Florence    (h) 

Chm.,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Central 
Editorial  Braille  de  la  Junior  League,  Viena 
87,  Coyoacan,  Mexico  D.F.,  Mexico. 

BURROWS,  Ann  M.    (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Lycoming  Co.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

$§*BUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supvising  Home  Teacher,  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
Div.  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Office  Bldg., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

BUTTERFIELD,   Thomas  E.,   Jr.    (d) 

Pres.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  2230  Kemmerer  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

CAGLE,  R.  V.  (d) 

147  Holland  Ave.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

*CAMP,   Carl    (e) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Blind  Services,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  St.  House  Annex,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

*CAMPBELL,   Ernest    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 
Rm.  101  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 

*CAMPBELL,  Harold  (d) 
Hobson,  Mont. 

CAMPBELL,  Mrs.   Marian    (c) 

Field  Representative,  Div.  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Kan.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  P.  O. 
Box  429,  Chanute,  Kan. 

$*CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  1 
N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1ICAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  (d) 
Walnut  St.,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

$*CANNON,   William   M.,   Ph.D.    (b) 

Staff  Psychologist,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CANTERMAN,   Dr.   D.   D.    (d) 

Treas.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
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$*CARACCI0LO.  Albert  Francis   (d) 

628  W.  151st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*CARD,  George   (d) 

First    Vice-Pres.,    Natl.    Fed.    of    the    Blind, 

605  S.  Few  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 
$*CARGILL,  Floyd  R.   (g) 

Teacher,  III.  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 

325  E.  College  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
*CARIOLA,  Michael  (a) 

Dir.,   Seattle   Lighthouse   for   the   Blind,    131 

Elliott   W.,   Seattle,   Wash. 
CARIOLA,  Mrs.  Michael  (a) 

Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,   131  Elliott 

W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
CARLSON,  Walter   (b) 

Rehabilitation    Worker,    St.    Service    for    the 

Blind,   117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
CARMODY,  John  J.    (d) 

Officer,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 

for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (a) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind,    Arch 

Diocese   of   Boston,    65    Franklin    St.,    Boston 

10,  Mass. 
^CARTER,  Patricia   (c) 

Teacher    of    the    Adult    Blind,    Div.    for    the 

Blind,   111.  Dept.   of  Public  Welfare,   1900   S. 

Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23,  111. 
CARTER,  V.  R.   (g) 

Supt.,  Okla.  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee, 

Okla. 
*CARUK,  J.  E.    (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Canadian  Natl.  Institute  for  the 

Blind,  668  St.  James  St.,  London,  Ont. 

CASE,  Maurice    (b) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*CASEY,  Muriel   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Canadian  Natl.  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  398  O'Connor  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

CASTRO,  Mrs.  Vivian  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Ter.  of  Hawaii  Bur.  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller 
St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

$*CATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.   (d) 

802  W.  Front  St.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

*CATHEY,   Judge   Sam    (d) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (g) 

Prin.,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th 
and  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

*CHALKER,  Miss  Alma   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Richmond    Co.    Welfare    Dept.,    Rockingham, 

N.   C. 

CHAMBERLIN,  John  (c) 

Supervising  Instructor,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

*CHANG,  Mrs.  Edith  A.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller  St., 
Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

$*CHAPPELL,  J.  Hiram   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,   Washington   25,   D.   C. 

$CHARNES,  Edith  F.    (d) 

715  Victor  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

CHAUTIN,  William   (d) 

216  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

CHEALANDER,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.   (f) 

Dir.  of  Recreation  and  Education,  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 

•|*CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  R.  I.  St.  Bur.  for  Blind, 
24   Exchange  PL,   Providence,   R.   I. 


CHERRIX,  Mrs.  Bernice   (i) 

Asst.  Vending  Stands  Supv.,  Del.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Del. 

*CHILDRE,  Truett   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,   1074   M   &   M   Bldg.,   Houston,   Texas. 

t*CHILES,  J.  E.   (g) 

Prin.,    Ark.    School    for    the    Blind,    2600    W. 
Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
CHLUPSA,  Mrs.  Harriet  (a) 

Recreation  Supv.,  Day  Center,  Ind.  Home  for 
the  Blind,  199  Merrick  Rd.,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y. 
i:*CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (h) 

Supv.,    Wayne    Co.    Library    for    the    Blind, 
Grand  River  and  Trumble,  Detroit,  Mich. 
♦CHRISTIAN,  Edith    (d) 

Home  Worker,  Blind  Work  Assn.,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  45,  Hallstead,  Pa. 
♦CHRISTIAN,  Mrs.  Perry   (d) 
Hallstead,   Pa. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.    (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Berks   Co.    Assn.    for   the   Blind, 
Inc.,   2020  Hampden   Blvd.,   Reading,   Pa. 
CHRISTY,  William  K.    (a) 

Shop  Supv.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
*CIHLAH,  Jack   (a) 

Supv.,    Weaving    Dept.,    Cleveland    Soc.    for 
the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*CIMON,  Jacques   (d) 

Secy.,  Cimon,  4590  Hochelage  St.,  Montreal, 
Que. 

CLARK,  Mrs.   Carolyn  T.    (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington   1,   Dela. 

CLARK,  E.  M.,  Jr.   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  839  N.  Main  St.,  Wash- 
ton,  Pa. 

CLARK,  Mrs.  Jack   (d) 

Pres.,  Board  of  Directors,  Kern  Co.  Braille 
Center,   1305   K  St.,   Bakersfleld,   Calif. 

CLARK,  Mrs.  Linda  S.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Toledo  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  718 
Michigan  St.,  Toledo  4,  Ohio.  ^ 

*CLARK,  Merritt  (b)  I 

Placement  Specialist,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

CLARKE,  Mary  (c) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Welfare  Services,  Can.  Natl.  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*CLARKE,  W.  S.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  6152  Tecumseh  Rd.,  E.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

CLAYTON,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.   (d) 

Secy.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100 
E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa.  . 

CLIETT.  William  C.   (b)  * 

Agr.  Specialist,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

CLUNK,  John  J.   (i) 

Business    Enterprises    Counselor,    Mass.    Div.      J 
for  the  Blind,  90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.        | 

$§*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.  (a)  ' 

Mng.  Dir.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

*COBB,  Betty  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Div.,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Mich.  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  5683  May- 
berry,  Detroit,  Mich. 

COHAN,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (c) 

Case  Worker,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

COHOE,  Miss  Edith  (g) 

Supv.,  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Classes, 
Dept.  of  Education,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  De- 
troit 1,  Mich. 
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±*COLE,  Miss  Gladys   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 
Handicapped,     405     Washington     St.,     Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
COLE,  Miss  Virginia   (e) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Services    for    the    Blind,    Dept. 
of  Social  Welfare,   128   State  St..  Montpelier, 
Vt. 
COLLIE,  Frank  R.  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the   Blind,   730   13th   Ave.,   Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
4;*C0LLIER,  Mrs.  Charlyn   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Mo.  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  516 
E.  Cherry  St.,  Springfield  3,  Mo. 

4:COLLIER,  Mrs.  Hazel   (c) 

Clerk-Guide,  Home  Teaching  Dept.,  Bur.  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City. 
Mo. 

*COLLINS,   Dorothy    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  100  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
COLLINS,  John  H.   (d) 

Pres.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Second  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

iCOMSTOCK,  Miss  Gladys  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Northampton   Co.  Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 
for   the  Blind,    129   E.   Broad   St.,   Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
CONLAN,  Paul  G.   (e) 

Supv.,  Blind  Services,  Div.  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Lewis 
Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

J*CONNER,  Mrs.  Ethel  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  St.   Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

;j:CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon   (e) 

Adm.,  St.  Paul's  Rehabilitation  Center,  New- 
ton 58,  Mass. 

CONTI,  C.  T.   (d) 

Board    Member,    Tri-County    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  Main  and  Co.,  Commerce  Bldg., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
COOK,  John  J.  (d) 

Secy,   of   the   Board,    Bedford   Br.,    Pa   Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   The   Ridenour   Bldg.,   Bedford, 

Pa. 

COOK,  Mabel  R.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  So. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
t*COOMBS,  Charles  Link   (h) 

Stereotypist  and  Printer,  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia 31,  Pa. 

$*COMBS,  Mrs.  Dolores   (c) 

Supv.,  Montgomery  Co.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
1106  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

$COON,  Nelson   (h) 

Libr.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

COOPER,  J.  P.  (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion, Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  633 
Gulf  Life  Insurance  Bldg.,  August,  Ga. 

COOPER,  Mrs.  Willie  B.   (c) 

Specialty  Worker,  Fulton  Co.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  198  W.  Lake  Dr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

*COPELAND,  Arthur  E.  (a) 

Dir.  of  Burrwood,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Cold  Spring  Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

t*COPLEN,  Myrtle  (c) 

Case  Worker  and  Nursery  School  Supv.,  Min- 
neapolis Soc.  for  the  Blind,  1936  Lyndale 
Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

♦COPPAGE.  William  T.   (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Va. 
Com.  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  1102 
Monticello  Sd.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


*CORBIN,  Miss  Gladys  (d) 

Concession  Stand  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  501  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 
CORMACK,  Mrs.  Rose  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

CORNELL,  R.  R.   (a) 

Blindcraft  Products,  Sales  Dept..   Can.  Natl. 
Institute    for    the    Blind,    929    Bayview    Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 
$*COSTELLO,  Anne  M.   (h) 

Supt.,   Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,   6990 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati  31,  Ohio. 
iCOSTIN,  Alice   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
420  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

COUCH,  Earl  C.  (d) 

Treas.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  1124  Hillsview  Ter.,  Pittsburgh  20, 
Pa. 

COURTNEY,  Miss  Leona  M.   (c) 

Field  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 

COVERT,  M.  Caroline  (d) 

Treas.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

COVINGTON,  Miss  Christine  (b) 

Asst.  in  Charge  of  Special  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  P.   O.  Box   1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 

JCOVO,  Mrs.  Ruth  (h) 

Vice-Chairman,  Centro  Editorial  Braille  de  la 
Junior  League.  Viena  87,  Coyoacan,  Mexico 
D.F.,  Mexico. 

COWAN,  Dr.  Alfred  (d) 

1930   Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia   20,   Pa. 

4;*C0WAN,  Miss  Louise   (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching  for  Ont.,  Can.  Natl. 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

COWAN,  Mrs.  Mary  (d) 

House  Dir.,  Men's  Residential  Clubhouse, 
N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  31-65  46th  St., 
Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 

COWGILL,  Albert  G.   (d) 

Prin.  Emeritus,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  6425  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

t*COX,  Charles  E.   (i) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Ky.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
2005  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

COX,  Hezz  M.  (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Specialist,  Ala.  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17, 
Talladega,  Ala. 

COX,  Sudie   (b) 

Home  Industry  Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

COZIER,  J.  Kenneth  (d) 

2705  Dryden  Rd..  Shaker  Heights  22,  Ohio. 

CRANE,  Penelope  W.  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Buffalo  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  864 
Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 

$*CRANMER,  T.  V.  (e) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Bur.  of  Re- 
habilitation Services,  State  Office  Bldg., 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

♦CRAWFORD,  Frances   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  500  Hilwood  Ave.,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

♦CRAWFORD,  Miss  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for   the   Blind,    1   N.    13th   St.,    Philadelphia, 

CREAGER,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.   (d) 

Statistician,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind.  1667  N. 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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CREAN,  Mrs.  Mary  M.   (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Social  Service  Dept.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 

*CREECH,  Lila  (c)  ^     „,•    ^    r,    r, 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  342,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
CRISMAN,  Bryan  A.   (d) 

511  Market  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

4:*CR0FT.  Reverend  A.  D.   (d)  ,    „      ^       ,^„, 

Pres.,  Assn.  of  the  Blind  of  S.  C,  1501 
Confederate  Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

$*CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (a)  „       .  -       .v. 

Exec.   Dir.,    Bedford   Br.,    Pa    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
*CROOKS,  Miss  Ethel  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 
*CROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  R.  I.  St.  Bu.  for  the  Blind, 
24  Exchange  PL,  Providence,  R.  I. 

$*CROUCH,  Howard   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  311,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 
CRUMP,  Edward,  Jr.,    (d) 

Member,    Exec.    Com.,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 13,  Pa. 
CRUMP,  W.  A.   (b)  ,  _ , 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion, Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  281 
S.  West  St.,   Bainbridge,   Ga. 

tCRUMRINE,  B.  Eugene   (b) 

State    Rehabilitation    Supv.,    St.    Council    for 
the  Blind,   550  Education   Bldg.,   Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
CUMMINGS,  Edward  J.  (b) 

Asst.  Dir.  of  Recreation,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,  43   Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

$§*CUMMINGS,  Francis  J.,  Ph.D.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 

tJCUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

^CUTTING,  Helen   (b) 

Supt.,  Rehabilitation  Center,  N.  C.  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

CYPIHOT,  Father  Jean   (g) 

Superior,  Louis  Braille  Institute,  500  Clair- 
mount  Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 

*CYPIHOT,  Jeanne    (c) 

Teacher,  Louis  Braille  Institute,  500  Clair- 
mont  St.,   Westmount,   Montreal,   Que. 

*DAUTERMAN,  William  L.    (b) 

Supv.,  Kans.  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  2516  W.   6th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*DAUTH,  George  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  Health 
and  Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

$*DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 

DAVID,  Charles  Henry   (h) 

Inspector,  Talking  Book  Producer,  Amer. 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11.  N.  Y. 

*DAVIDOW.  Mae  E.    (g) 

Teacher,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 
64th  and  Malvern  Ave..  Philadelphia  31.  Pa. 

$DAVIS,  F.  E.  (h) 

Supt.,  Amer.  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

DAVIS.  Mrs.  Floyd  (d) 
Trustee-Alternate.  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  But- 
ler, Pa. 


DAVIS,  Miss  G.  Mabel  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Cambria  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  228  Vine  St.,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

DAVIS,  John  W.    (e) 

Exec.    Asst.,    Service    for    the    Blind,    Div.    of 
Social   Administration,   Dept.   of   Public  Wel- 
fare,   85    S.   Washington    Ave.,    Columbus    15, 
Ohio. 
$*DAVIS.  Lewis   (b) 

Counselor-Teacher,   111.  Dept.   of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 4735  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  9.  111. 
*DAWSON,  Christena    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  397  Water  St.,  Peterborough.  Ont. 

DAWSON,  Robert  E.   (d) 

Pres.,    Lackawanna    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,   W.   Scranton   High   School,    Scranton. 
Pa. 
DAY,  Billy  M.   (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  49,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 
DAY.  Dave  Lee  (b) 

Supv.,   Rehabilitation   for   the  Blind.   303   St. 
Office  Bldg..  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
DAY,  Dr.   R.  F.    (d) 

408  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
DeANGELIS,  William   (d) 

Comptroller,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  100  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
$*DECHANT,  Martin  H.   (d) 

1550  Roxbury  Rd.,  Columbus  12,  Ohio 
*DECHANT,  Thomas  A.   (a) 

Shop  Mgr.,  Cleveland  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  2275 
E.   55th,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
DeCOBOS,  Dra  Olga  M.  Irizarry   (g) 

Teacher,        Fundacion        Cultural        "Varona 
Suarez,"    Avenida    de    Las    Palmas    No.    15, 
Marianao,  Havana,  Cluba. 
$DEGERING,   C.  W.    (h) 

Mgr.    and   Ed.,    Christian    Record    Benevolent 
Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 
DEGERING,  Mrs.  Etta  B.  (h) 

Libr.,    Christian    Record    Benevolent    Assn., 
3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln   6,  Nebr. 
DeGRIAZNOV,  Mrs.  Martha  (c) 

Chief.   Blind   Aid   Bur.,   Fresno   Co.    Dept.    of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  791.  Fresno,  Calif. 
$*DELANY,   Harry    (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Ga.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    418 
Capitol  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JDELBRIDGE,  Mrs.  Alice  H.    (d) 

4614   Monument  Ave.,   Richmond,   Va. 
$DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy   (e) 

State  Mgr.  of  Canteen  Service,  Va.  Assn.  of 
Workers   for  the  Visually  Handicapped,   3007 
Parkwood  Ave.,    Richmond  21,   Va. 
DELLINGER.  M.  C.   (d) 

Secy,   of  the   Board,   Lancaster   Co.   Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.   for  the  Blind,   900   Grand  View   Blvd., 
Lancaster.  Pa. 
DeMANALICH.   Dra.   Maria  Miranda    (f) 

Dir.,   Fundacion   Cultural   Para   Ciegos.    "Va- 
rona   Suarez,"    Avenida    de    las    Palmas    No. 
15,  Marianao,  Habana.   Cuba. 
*DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.  (b) 

Vocational  Counselor.  Board  of  Education  of 
the   Blind.   St.   Office  Bldg.,   Rm.    G-4,   Hart- 
ford. Conn. 
*DEMING,  Harold  B.   (d) 

1473A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 
*DENTON,  Keith  E.   (d) 

Dir..  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  25.  Helena.  Mont. 

:}:DERGANC.  Mildred  (b) 

Supv.,  Training  Div..  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind.  Ill  E.  59th  St..  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

DEVEREAUX.  Jane  (c) 

Dir.  of  Social  Services.  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped,  Inc.,  1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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$*DEWEY,  Robert  T.   (d) 

Patterson  Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
DeWITT,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (a) 

Mng.  Dir.,  Blind  Work  Assn.,  Inc.,   18  Court 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
*DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.   St.   Com.    for   the   Blind, 
Welfare   Dept.,   Thomasville,   N.   C. 
*DICKENSON.  Mrs.  Frances  (c) 

Field  Repr.,  N.  J.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100 
Raymond  Ave.,  Nevs^ark  5,  N.  J. 

$*DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.    (e) 

Supt.,  111.  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  1900 
S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23,  111. 

$*DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond  M.   (d) 

1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23,  111. 

$*DIGGS,  Virginia    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 
DILLMAN,  F.  D.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

$*DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (f ) 

Consultant,    Dear-Blind    Dept.,    Amer.    Foun- 
dation  for   the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 
*DINSMORE,  Raymond  J.   (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Blind  Ind.  Workers  Assn.,  1072 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn   16,  N.  Y. 

*DITZLER,  Harry   (g) 

Dir.  of  Music,  N.  M.  School  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,     P.     O.     Box     32,     Alamogordo, 
N.  M. 
*DOBBS,  James  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Washington    Soc.    for    the 
Blind,  6020  Sligo  Mill  Rd.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
i*DODGE,  Miss  Helen  (d) 

Logansport  State  Hospital,  Logansport,  Ind. 
DODSON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth    (d) 

Washington    Soc.   for   the   Blind,   2324   F   St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$DOLAN,  Margaret  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counsellor,    Vocational    Reha- 
bilitation,    Mo.     Bur.     for     the     Blind,     317 
N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DONALDSON,  Mary  (d) 

Stenographer,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Tip- 
tonville,  Tenn. 
DONALDSON.  William  (i) 

Operation     Supv.,      Canteen      and      Cafeteria 
Dept.,    Can.    Natl.    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*DORAN,  Stanley  (f) 

Dir.   of   Training,    Pilot   Dogs,    Inc.,    625    W. 
Town  St.,  Columbus  22,  Ohio. 
DORF,  Jean  (d) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  (h) 

Braille     Instructor,      Div.      for      the      Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
DOUDS.  Mr.  Dale   (r) 

Pres.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  Pa  Assn.  for  the 
Bind,  121  Clinton  St.,  Greenville,   Pa. 

*DOWDY,  O.  L.   (d) 

724  N.  22nd  Ave.,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

*DOYON,  Paul  (d) 

Musician,  5433  Avenue  Brodeur,  Notre-Dame 
de  Grace,  Montreal  28,  Que. 

*DRY,  Walter  R.   (g) 
Manzanita,  Ore. 

*DUFF,  Harry  D.  (f) 

Public  Relations  OflBcer,  Can.  Natl.  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1  Military  Rd.,  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland. 

iDUFFIELD,  Dean  C.  (h) 

Treas.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Inc.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 


DUMBAUGH,  Earl  (d) 

Second  Vice-Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cummingham  St.,  But- 
ler, Pa. 
$*DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.   (c) 

Social   Services   Supv.,   Services   to  the  Blind, 

Dept.   of   Public   Welfare,   2385   N.   Lake  Dr., 

Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 
DUNCAN,  Mrs.  Harriette   (a) 

Asst.   Dir.,    Bur.   of   Sight   Conservation    and 

Work    with    the    Blind,     Queen     Liliuokalani 

Bldg.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
*DUQUETTE,  Miss  Irene  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    of   the   Blind,    Dept.    of 

Education,  90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (b) 

Agent  of  Industries  for  the  Blind,  Mass.  Div. 

of    the    Blind,     100    Inman    St.,     Cambridge, 

Mass. 
*DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.    (c) 

Field    Worker,    Dela.     Com.     for    the     Blind, 

Garden  Court  Apts.,  K-4,  Dover,  Dela. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.,    (d) 

Officer,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 

for  the  Blind,  1503  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DYER,   William   H.    (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 

for    the    Blind,    5037    Loughboro    Rd.,    N.W.. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

$*DYKEMA,  Dorothy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
HI. 

$*EASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Wake  Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*EASTIN,  G.  H.  (b) 

Placement  Agency  for  the  Blind,  St.  Office 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BEATON,  Allen  (d) 

171  Hollywood  Ave.,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 

EBELING,  Willi  H.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
Lake  Openaka,  Dover,  N.  J. 

EDELSTEIN,  Mrs.  Sam.  (d) 

702  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

EDGAR,  Claude  (i) 

Mgr.,  Tenn.  Business  Enterprises,  302  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

$*EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (f) 

Supt.,  Central  W.  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg 
10,   Man. 

^EDWARDS,  Carlton  F.  (d) 

Budget  Officer,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
303  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*EGAN,  John  P.   (c) 

Sr.  Worker,  Div.  of  the  Blind,  90  Tremont 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

t*ELAM,  Edward  D.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  8704,  Dallas  16.  Texas. 

$ELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire  (a) 

Caseworker  and  First  Vice-Pres.,  Seeing 
Hand  Assn.,  737  Market  St.,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. 

*ELLIOTT,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*ELLIOTT,  Mary  E.  (h) 

Secy,  to  Editor,  "Our  Special"  and  "Home 
Teacher,"  Natl.  Braille  Press.,  Inc.,  88  St. 
Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

t*ELLIS,  David  (d) 

1308  19th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

EMBREY.  Joseph  (d) 

Stand  Program  Cashier,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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$*EMANUELE,  George  J.   (e) 

Dir.,  Medical  and  Social  Services,  Fla.  Coun- 
cil   for    the    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    1229,    Tampa, 
Fla. 
^EMERSON,  Constance  C.    (c) 

Asst.  Caseworker,  N.  H.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
155%  N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  (c)  . 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 508  St.  James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ERTEL,  Herbert  H.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1301  Hepburn  St.,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

ETZOLD,   Dr.   Hellmuth    (h) 

Laboratory  Research  Engineer,  Amer.  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

EVANS,  Freddie  W.,  Jr.   (i) 

Asst.  Supv.  of  Business  Enterprises,  St.  Dept. 
of  Education,  Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion,   406    Bankers    Insurance    Bldg.,    Macon, 
Ga. 
4:*EVANS,  S.  J.  (f) 

Natl.   Dir.    Occupational   Services,   Can.   Natl. 
Institute    for    the    Blind,    929    Bayview    Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 
$EVERIST,  Thomas  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

FAHEY,  W.  A.  (c)  ^  x       ■ 

Sight  Conservation  Consultant,  St.  of  Louis- 
iana, P.  O.  Box  4065,   Baton  Rouge  4,  La. 

FALK,   (Mr.)  Abbey  (b) 

Vocational    Rehabilitation    Counselor,    N.    Y. 
St.   Com.   for  the  Blind,   270   Broadway,   New 
York,  N.  Y. 
$FARGASON,  W.  H.   (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion, Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1430 
W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

$*FARR,  Paul  D.   (h) 

Libr.,  Library  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Education,  252  Luckie  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FARRAR,  Floyd  E.  (g) 

Prin.,  Tenn.   School   for  the  Blind,  Donelson, 

Tenn. 
FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (d) 

Rochester,  Mass. 
FAY,  Margaret  M.    (d) 

Subscription  Secy.,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the 

Blind,    Inc.,    15   W.    16th    St..    New    York    11, 

N.  Y. 
FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty    (c) 

Home  Visitor,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
$*FELDMAN,  Leon    (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Erie   Co.    Br.,    Pa.   Assn.    for   the 

Blind,  230  E.  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
*FELTS,  Maurice  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Tenn.     Welfare    Dept.,     303 

Cotton   States   Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FENTON,  T.  R.   (a) 

Mgr.,    Montreal    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    6980 
Sherbrooke   St.,    W.,    Montreal,    Que. 
*FERGUSON,  D.   (f) 

Field   Secy.,   Grant   Bldv.,   Apt.    9,   University 
Gardens,  Dundas,  Ont. 
$*FERRELL,  William  J.   (b) 

Asst.  Supv.,  Rehabilitation,  Tenn.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  303  State  Office  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn. 

*FILA,  Miss  Stella  (b) 

Asst.  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Miners  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

tFILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  (d) 

Optometrist,  811  Three  Sisters  Bldg.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

*PINNEY,  Miss  Fern  (d)' 

15  E.  Walnut  St.,  Herington,  Kan. 


FIORI,  Frank  J.    (d) 

Pres.,   Armstrong-Indiana   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.   for  ■ 
the  Blind,  321   Second  St.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 
*FIRSH,  Edith   (c) 

Supv.  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8, 
111. 

FISH,  Dr.  R.  G.   (d) 

Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

FISHER,  Mrs.  Max    (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  521  Carsenia  Ave.,  Pennside,  Reading, 
Pa. 

FISHERING,  George  W.   (d) 

1018  Kinnaird  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
*FITZMAURICE,  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.   (c) 

Casework  Supv.,  R.  I.  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
24  Exchange  PI.,  Providence,   R.  I. 

FLINN,  Frank  H.    (f) 

Supt.,  Maritime  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for 
the  Blind,   172   Almon   St.,   Halifax,   N.   S. 
JFLOOD,  Leo  J.   (g) 

Supt.,  111.  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 
658   E.   State   St.,  Jacksonville,   111. 

FLORETTA,  Sister  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Lavelle    School    for    the    Blind,    221st 
St.   and  Paulding  Ave.,  New  York   69,  N.  Y. 
*FLOYD,  Mary  (a) 

Asst.  to  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111   E.   59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FLYNN,  Edmund  L.  (d) 

Pres.,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

FODEN,  Mrs.  Marjory  B.   (c) 

Pre-school  Counselor,  Public  Health  Nurse 
and  Mother's  Counselor,  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOGG,  Joseph  B.   (d) 

Treas.,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  133  Morey  PL,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

FOOTE,  Brainard  (d) 

The  Foote  System,   P.   O.   Box   431,   Caldwell, 
N.  J. 
$FOOTE,  Charles  W.   (a) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Natl.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
22  W.   17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

FOOTE,  Dr.  Franklin  M.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Soc.  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,   1790   Broadway,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

HFOOTE,  Norman  M.   (d) 

The  Foote  System,   P.   O.   Box   431,   Caldwell, 
N.  J. 
FORD,  Evalena  F.   (c) 

Medical     Social     Consultant,     Bur.     for     the 
Blind,    La.   Dept.   of   Public   Welfare,    Rm.    9, 
Capitol  Annex,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
FORTNER,  Dr.  William  H.   (d) 
106  College  St.,  Trenton,  Tenn. 
4:*F0RWARD,  Sophy  Louise  (c) 

Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  St.  Council  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1049,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

FOSTER,  Miss  M.  Vesta  (c) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  Harris  Co.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  3530  West  Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 

$*FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emerene  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supv.,  Mo.  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
c/o  Snack  Bar,  315  Persian  Rd.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

FOX,  Mrs.  Mary  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Kern  Co.  Braille  Center,  1305 
K.  St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

FRAMPTON,  J.  V.   (d) 

First  Vice-Pres..  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
666  Quaker  State  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
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FRANK,  Lillian  (d)  ,     ^^ . 

Apt.  1005,  Croydon  Hotel,  616  N.  Rush,  Chi- 
cago 11,  111. 

*FRANK,  Morris  (f) 

Vice-Pres.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

$FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Assn.  for  the  Blind  of  Roches- 
ter, Inc.,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

$FRANKENTHALER,  Irene   (d) 

Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

^FRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (h) 

Libr.,     The     Free     Library     of     Philadelphia, 
Dept.  for  the  Blind,   17th  and  Spring  Garden 
Sts.,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 
FRANKSTON,  Mortimer  M.    (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Philadelphia  Assn.   for  the   Blind, 
100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
2901    Strickland   St.,   Baltimore   23,   Md. 

$*FRELLY,  Eunice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.   of  Public  Welfare,   160 

N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
FREY,  Clifford  F.   (d) 

Pres.,    Northampton    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the    Blind,    1607    N.    Second    St.,    Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
FRIEDBERG,  Mrs.  Celeste  A.   (d) 

Volunteer    Workers,    1870    Jackson    St.,    San 

Francisco,  Calif. 
$*FRIES,  Emil  B.   (d) 

Instructor,   Piano  Tuning  and   Repair,   Piano 

Hospital    and   Training    Center,    2606    E.    7th, 

Vancouver,   Wash. 

FRYDA,  Paul  A.   fa) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  W. 
Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
*FULLER,  Earl  (d) 

Shop  Employee,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

FURMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  Ethel   (d) 
Meadowood,  Butler,  Pa. 

*GAFFNEY,  Emily  C.   (b) 

Rehabilitation    Worker,    St.    Bur.    of    Services 
for  the  Blind,   117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.   (c) 

Medical  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
796  W.  6th  St.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 
$GAHMAN,  Harold  E.   (d) 

633  S.  Westend  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
■i*GAINES,  Wm.  Beverly  (e) 

Supv.,    Service    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of    Vo- 
cational    Rehabilitation,      St.     Office     Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
GALLOZZI,  Charles   (h) 

Head,     Dept.     for     the     Blind,     Free     Public 
Library    of    Philadelphia,     17th    and    Spring 
Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 
$GARDY,  Mrs.  Susanne  (c) 

Prevention    of   Blindness   Worker,    Bucks    Co. 
Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for   the   Blind,    308    W.    Cun- 
ningham St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
GARLINGHOUSE,  John  G.  (d) 

Pres.,    Leader    Dogs    for    the    Blind,    800    Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
GARRAHAN,  Ralph  K.   (d) 

Secy,    of    the    Board,    Wilkes-Barre    Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,   P.   O.   Box   1063,   Kings- 
ton, Pa. 
$*GARRIS,  Myrtle  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     State     Agricultural     Bldg., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
GARTLEY,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  (d) 
26  Renwick  Ave.,  London,  Ont. 

GAWLOR,  J.  R.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,   Columbia,  S.   C. 


GAY,  Mrs.  Leonore  Young  (e) 

Adm.,  R.  I.  St.  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  24  Ex- 
change PL,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GAYLORD,  Mrs.  Mattie  (i)  .     ,    -„    ^ 

Stand  Supv.,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  163,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
'  -GENOVA,  Joseph  P.   (d) 

214  E.  Whittier,  R.  R.  5,  Kansas  City  17,  Mo. 

$*GENTRY,  David  (c)  ,.      t.,-    j    t^     * 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Champaign,  111. 

GENTRY,  E.  H.   (a) 

Dir.,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    Ala.    Institute    for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega, 
Ala. 
*GEOGHEGAN,  James   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Ind.  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

GERMAN,  Lester  R.  (al  ,     „       ,  , 

Dir.,  Dept.  for  the  Handicapped,  Bi-ooklyn 
Bur.  of  Social  Service  &  Children's  Aid  Soc, 
285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

GERRARD,  P.  D.   (d) 

1112  High  St.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (h) 

Chm.,  Committee  on  Baha'i  services  for 
the  Blind,  842  N.  Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Ang- 
eles 46,  Calif. 

*GIBSON,  Charles  L.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Utah  Com.  for  the  Blind.  309 
E.  1st  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah. 

*GIBSON,  Lorene  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Pulaski  Co.,  818  Scott  St.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  City  Mission,  225  S.  3rd 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

GILBERT,   Honorable   A.   Francis    (d) 

Pres.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  Middleburg,  Pa. 

*GILBY,  N.  E.   (f) 

Field     Secy.,     Can.     Natl.     Institute     for     the 
Blind,   499   N.   Cumberland   St.,   Port  Arthur, 
Ont. 
GILLIAM,  Mrs.  Shirley  Jean   (d) 

Sr.  Stenographer,  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  3121/2   Shannon  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

$*GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching  &  Training,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  for  the  B)ind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

GILPATRIC,  Mrs.  Roswell  (d) 

Pres.,  Board  of  Directors,  Recording  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  745  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

$*GILPIN,  Joy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, 285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

$*GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  1420  Abingdon  Dr.,  Apt.  138. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

$*GISSONI,  Fred  L.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor  for  the  Blind,  Bur.  of 
Rehabilitation,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  High  and 
Upper  Sts.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

$*GISSONI,  Mrs.  Fred  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Southland, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

GLASS,  Clarence  (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Specialist,  Ala.  Institute 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  466  S.  Lawrence  St., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
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GLENN,  Miles  A.  (b) 
Chief,    Instructor    for    the    Blind,    Veterans 
Adm.  Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  539,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

GLENN,  T.  Allen  (d) 
Treas.,   Montgomery   Co.   Br.,    Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  Norristown,   Pa. 
*GLICKSON,  Harry  (d) 

Pittsburgh,  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308 
S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
$*GLOVER,  Calvin  S.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Cincinnati  Assn.  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincin- 
nati 10,  Ohio. 
GLOVER,  Helen  C.  (d) 
Secy.,    Blair-Center    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  1118  12th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
GNADE,  Margaret  (c) 
Prevention   of  Blindness  Worker,   Pittsburgh 
Br.,    Pa.   Assn.   for   the   Blind,   308   S.   Craig 
St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
GODIN,  J.  A.  (f) 

Supt.,  Que.  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
^GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  C.  (c) 

Dir.,    Welfare   Services,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh 13,  Pa. 
GOLKA,  Robert  J.  (d) 

400  Warren  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
GOOD,  Albert  F.   (d) 

407  Security  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
GORDON,  Winifred  H.   (d) 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1316  Nev/ 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GORSON,  Albert  G.    (f) 

Exec.  Vice-Pres.,  The  Louis  Braille  Institute 
of  America,    140   W.   58th   St.,   New   York   19, 
N.  Y. 
i*GRABER,  Arnold  (d) 

Freeman,  S.  D. 
$*GRACE,  Mrs.  Irene  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 
Handicapped,   521  W.   37th  St.,  Apt.  2,  Nor- 
folk 8,   Va. 
*GRANT,  Dr.  Isabelle  L.  D.   (g) 

Adviser,    Braille    Dept.,    Los    Angeles    Board 
of     Education,      Francis      Polytechnic      High 
School,  400  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Ange- 
les 15,  Calif. 
$GREEN,  Britt  L.   (b) 

Rehabilitation    Supv.,    N.    C.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,  Mansion  Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
GREEN,  Gerald  W.  (b) 

Coordinator,   Rehabilitation   Counselor   Train- 
ing   Program,    Univ.    Kansas,    Guidance    Bu- 
reau,  Lawrence,   Kan. 
GREEN,  Marvin   (d) 

Board     Member,     Ark.     Enterprises     for     the 
Blind,  Stephens,  Ark. 
$GREENHUT,  Joseph   (d) 

3180  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  14,  111. 
GREENSTEIN,  Martin  (a) 

Factory    Supv.,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
GREENVILLE,  Mrs.  Catherine  W.   (c) 

Dir.,  Social  Service,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  500  Ninth  St.,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 
GREGG,  W.  P.  (e) 

Supv.,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  for 
the   Blind,    St.   Dept.    of   Public   Welfare,    85 
S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
*GRIFFIS,  Gretta  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Services   for   the   Blind,    178 
Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

*GRILLS,  Ian   (f) 

Field     Secy.,     Can.     Natl.     Institute    for     the 
Blind,  300  Colborne  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

*GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  V.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    N.    J.    State    Com.    for    the 
Blind,  1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 


GRUBER,  Miss  Kathern  F.  (f) 

Dir.,  Bur.  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Amer. 

Foundation    for   the   Blind,    15    W.    16th   St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
$GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  (c) 

Dir.,  Medical  Social  Service,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for 

the    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York    22, 

N.  Y. 
GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.  (c) 

Dir.,     Societe     Amicale     des     Aveugles,     4651 

St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
*GUTHRIE,  Mrs.  M.  J.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  912  W. 

Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
*HACKENBURG,  George  (d) 

63  McOwen  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
♦HACKETT,  Lemont  (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Service  Dept.,  Md.  Workshop  for 

the  Blind,  2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23, 

Md. 
HACKETT,  Mrs.  Victoria  E. 

Adm.    Asst.,    Md.    Workshop    for    the    Blind, 

2901   Strickland  St.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
HAGAN,  Mrs.  Peter  F.  (d) 

Board    Member,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
HAGER,  Robert  E.   (b) 

Vocational    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    for    the 

Blind.  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
i*HAHNEL,  Harry  (d) 

1518  Summit  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
$*HAHNEL,  Mrs.  Martha  Louise  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Services    for    the    Blind, 

1518  Summit  St.,  Columbus,   Ohio. 
$*HALE,  Fuller  R.  (a) 

Dir.,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  604 

University  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
^:HALLETT,  Homer  C.  (b) 

Exec.    Asst.,    Cincinnati    Goodwill    Industries, 

304  W.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
^HAMILTON,  Alard  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   111.  Dept.   of  Public  Welfare, 

160  N.  LaSalle,  Rm.  1500,  Chicago,  111. 
HAMILTON,  Betty  Jean   (b) 

Instructor,    Ark.    Enterprises    for    the    Blind, 

2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
HAMILTON,  W.  E.  (d) 

340  Clemow  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
$HANDEL,  Alexander  F.  (f) 

Consultant    in    Community    Planning,    Amer. 

Foundation    for   the   Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

$*HANSON,  Howard  H.  (e) 

Dir.,  Services  to  the  blind.  New  Office  Bldg., 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

iHARDY,  Martha  C.  (b) 

Coordinator  of  Training,  111.  Ind.  Home  and 
Div.  for  the  Blind,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago  23,  111. 

$*HAROLD,  Gerard  A.  (i) 

Counselor,  111.  St.  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
204  Morris  Bldg.,  Joliet,  111. 

HARRIS,  Lois  (b) 

Asst.  Instructor,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Assistance,  104  12th  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

HARRIS,  Mary  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Dela.  Co. 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind.,  100  W.  15th 
St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

*HARRIS,  Travis  (e) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service,  603  University  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

HARRIS,  Zach,  Sr.  (c) 

Medical  Field  Worker,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

$§*HARRISON,  Philip  N.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1607 
N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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iHARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (h) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.  (e) 

Chief,    Bur.    for   the   Blind.   Div.    of   Welfare, 

State  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
HARTMAN,  Mrs.  Pearl  C.   (a)  .,    ^  ,   ,  .       . 

Solicitation   Dept.,   Supv.,   Philadelphia   Assn. 

for  the  Blind.   100  E.  Price  St.,   Philadelphia 

44.  Pa. 
*HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (c)  _ 

Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Services     for     the 

Blind,  3121/2   Shannon  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

+HARTONG,  Jack  (g)  „      „■   v.     c      • 

^     Asst.     Supv.,     111.     Braille     &     Sight     Saving 
School,  658  E.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
HASKINS,  Hobert  (d) 

55  Academy  Rd..  Caldwell.  N.  J. 
HASTINGS,  Winifred  I.  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Fla.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  601  S.W.  8th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

*HATCHER,  B.  F.  (d)      ^  ,^    ^ 

205  Forrest  St.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. 
^HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (h)  „,.     ,    r>    ^ 

Asst.  Dir.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  L,  Winnetka.  111. 
HATHAWAY,  Wm.  Henry  (i)        ^  ^        ^, 

Vending    Stand    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    for    the 

Blind,  305  W.  8th  St..  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

*HEAVNER,  David  (h)  ,  ,.        . 

Electronics  Technician,  Amer.  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St..  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

HEBBELN,  H.  J.  (e)  _  ,  ,v.  r,,-  j  t.  ^^ 
Supv.,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  1391,  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 

•■^HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  425  W.  Broad  St.,  Hazleton.  Pa. 

*HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold  (c) 

Home  Therapist,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind.  425  W.  Broad  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

i*HEEREN,  Ethel  (c)  t  •  i-.i,  t 

Supv.    of    Training,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for 
the  Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8, 
'  111. 

$*HEIM,  George  W.  (a) 

Exec    Dir.,  Mercer  Co.  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind.  69  S.  Oakland  Ave..  Sharon.  Pa. 
HEINZE,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  (d) 

566  Marietta  Ave..  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
±§HELD,  Miss  Marian   (a)  _  ^r     ,r      » 

Dir      Dept.    of   Direct   Services,    N.    Y.    Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 
HELM,  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  (g) 

Teacher,   Sight-Saving  Dept.,   419   W.   Grand, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
HEMPERLY,  Mrs.  E.  R.  (d) 

1407  Worthington,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
*HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.   (c)  „        „        . 

Home    Teacher,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    71    S.    1st    Ave.,    Coatesville, 
Pa. 
*HENRY,  H.  W.  (f)  .       .  ^ 

Field     Secy.,     Can.     Natl.     Institute    for    the 
Blind,  230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
$HENSON.  Norman  (e) 

Mgr.    St.    Blind   Sales.    4825    E.    Seven    Mile. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
HERMAN,  Harold  L.  (h) 

Dir.,  Public  Relations,  The  Upper  Room,  1908 
Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HERR,  John  (d) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

±HERRING,  Irene  (e)  ^       _^.    , 

Field  Supv.,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  193.  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

HERRON,  Mary  Anne  (c) 

Sr.  Welfare  Worker,  Dept.  o£  Public  Welfare, 
Huntingdon,  Tenn. 


HERRON,  Thomas  (d)  „r     v.-      *       o 

Stand  Program  Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind.  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HERSHEY,  Ralph  (a)       .,     ^    ^      _        ,        ., 
Production    Supt.,    Calif.    Industries    for    the 
Blind,  570  36th  St..  Oakland,  Calif. 

HERZOG,  Henry  W.  (d)  o  *         <-v,^ 

Board  Member,  Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*HEWLETT,  R.  V.   (f)  „r     .         r>- 

Exec.  Officer,  Southern  Alberta  Western  Div., 
Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  406  16th 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

HICKLING,  Joyce  (c)  .  ^  „,.    ,  „    -o.„^ 

Natl.  Secy.,  Prevention  of  Blindness  &  fcye 
Service  Dept.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto   17,   Ont. 

*HICKS,  Jefferson  D.   (e)  ,      ,    ^^        ^.  . 

Adm.  Asst.,  Conn.  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HICKS,  Mrs.  Ocie  (d)  „         ,       ,,       „,.    . 

Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

HIDALGO.  Mrs.  Consuelo  (h)  . 

Mgr..  Braille  Printshop.  Jr.  League  of  Mexi- 
co, Viena  87,  Coyoacan,  Mexico  21,  D.  F., 
Mexico. 

*HILGENDORF,  Ralph  (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  2000 
Quarrier  St..  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*HILL,  R.  J.  (f)  ^.        ^         -^T  4.,    T     *• 

Asst.   Supt.,   Martime  Div.,   Can.  Natl.   Insti- 
tute  for   the  Blind,    172   Almon   St.,   Halifax, 
N.  S. 
HILLARD.  Rev.  A.  R.  (d) 

Pres..  Erie  Co.  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind. 
222  E.  25th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (d) 

Pres.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  2324 
F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

HINDMAN,  J.  E.   (d) 

15  Morningside  Dr.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

HINDMAN,  R.  W.  (d) 

4109  Grantham  Rd.,  Memphis  9,  Tenn. 

HITCHCOCK,  Carol  (Mr.)   (b) 

Chief,  Blind  Medical  Rehabilitation,  Veterans 
Adm.  Center,  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 

HOCH,  James  J.   (b) 

Regional  Mgr.,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
4431  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HODGSON,  Ralph  F.  (b) 

Dist.  Mgr.,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

HOFF,  Mrs.  D.  E.  (d) 

Treas.,  Tri-County  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  412  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HOGSHEAD,  Dr.  J.  McChesney  (d) 
602  Georgia  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

HOLLABAUGH.  Dr.  Fowler  (d) 
1915  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HOLLAND,  Dan  (d) 

Board  Member.  Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOLLEMAN,  Terrine  I.  (c) 

Home  Industries  Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  220  Mission  Bldg.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

HOLLOWAY,  Ethel  S.  (c) 

Field  Worker.  R.  I.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  39 
Arcade  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HOLMES,  Dr.  C.  L.  (d) 

444  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

*HOLMES.  Douglas  P.  (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Maritime  Div.,  R.R.  1,  Lancaster, 
Saint  John,  N.  B. 
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HOLT,  Mrs.  Margie  (c) 

Prevention    of   Blindness   Worker,    Bucks    Co. 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  171  S.  Main  St., 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
HONEMANN,  Kenneth   (i) 

Supervisor,  Washington  Society  of  the  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HOOKER,  Gerald  W.  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Minn.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
*HOOKS,  Clyde  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     Washington     Soc.     for    the 
Blind,  1715  Fort  Davis  St.,  S.E.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
£$HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.  (h) 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  Amer.  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville  6,  Ky. 
$*HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,   526 
W.  State  St.,  Rockford,   111. 
HOPPES,  Frank    (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Washington  Training  Center  for 
the  Blind,   104   12th  Ave.,   Seattle,  Wash. 
HORNE,   Mrs.  Alberta  B.    (a) 

Mgr.,    Shreveport   Assn.    for   the    Blind,    1750 
Claiborne  Ave.,   Shreveport,   La. 
i*HORTON,  Clarence   (i) 

Vending   Stand   Supv.,   State   Dept.   of   Social 
Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
$*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Div.     for    the    Blind,     State 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,   160  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,    111. 
$"HORTON,  Holland  N.   (b) 

Trainer,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind, 
1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  111. 
*HOSKINS,  Leonard    (e) 

Supv.    Services    to   the   Blind,    State   Dept.    of 
Public  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
$HOSLEY,  Noel  (i) 

Operations   Supv.,   N.   C.   State   Com.   for   the 
Blind,   607  Dewey  St.,   Greensboro,  N.   C. 
*HOTCHKENSON,  Clarence  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Washington     Soc.     for    the 
Blind,  115  D  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HOUK.  Alberta  (c) 

Field    Worker,    St.    Dept.    of    Education,    515 
Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.  (f ) 

Registrar,  Canadian  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto   17,   Ont. 
*HOWARD,  Alva  (g) 

Resource  Teacher  for  the  Blind,  Bethel  Grove 
School,  2597  La  Rose,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
*HOWE,  W.  K.,  Jr.  (d) 

Commissioner,  New  York  State  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  63  Thackery  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
t*HOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (d) 

3050  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
HUBBARD,  Mrs.  Ina  E.   (g) 

Prin.,  Mo.  School  for  the  Blind,  3815  Mag- 
nolia Ave.,  St.  Louis   10,  Mo. 

HUGHES,  Mrs.  Helen  (d) 

Board  Member,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  620  Richard  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

i*HUGHES,  Norma  E.   (f) 

Secy.-Genl.,  Can.  Council  of  the  Blind,  96 
Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 

$*HULL,  Vernon  L.   (b) 

Area  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 

*HUME,  Thelma  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  69  S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

*HUNLEY,  Mrs.  Harley  (d) 
Adamsville,  Tenn. 


$HUNT,  Alan  Thornton   (h) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
$*HUNT,  Richard  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,   Wis.    State   Service 
for  the  Blind,  207  N.  Pinkney,  Madison,  Wis. 
HUNT,  Dr.  William  T.   (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
*HURTUBISE,  L.  P.   (b) 

Field   Secy.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    for   the    Blind, 
200   3rd  St.,   Limoilou,    Quebec,   Que. 
^HUTCHINSON,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.   (f) 

/ice-Pres.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 
i*xi[UTCHISON,  Ella  (c) 

Caseworker,  Sampson  Co.  Welfare  Dept.. 
St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

HYDE,  Arnold  (c) 

Case  Workers  Supv.,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

*IERARDI,  Francis  B.   (h) 

Managing  Dir.,  Natl.  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88 
St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston   15,  Mass. 

$*ILLINGWORTH,  George  (d) 

1675  Lawrence  Ave.,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 

INGALLS,  F.  Abbott  (f) 

Dir.,  Europe-Middle  East  Region,  Amer. 
Foundation  for  the  Overseas  Blind,  15  Boule- 
vard Flandrin,  Paris,  France. 

^INGRAM,  Miss  Eleanor  M.   (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 

^IRELAND,  Ralph  R.   (a) 

Dept.  of  Sociology,  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Adm.,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

ISLEY,  Edgar  L.   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  321 
W.   Walnut   St.,   Johnson   City,   Tenn. 

$IVERSON,  Lee  A.   (g) 

Prin.,  Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

1I*IVIE,  L.  E.   (d) 
Dresden,  Tenn. 

i*JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Mgr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  309  AEA  Bldg.,  1500  W.  4th, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

JACOBS,  Mrs.  Madeline  (h) 

Volunteer  Chm.,  Hand-Transcribing,  Natl. 
Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 

*JACOBS,  Miss  Sadie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Welfare,  700  Lafayette  St.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

i*JACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

Pres.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
414   New  Kirn   Bldg.,   Portsmouth,   Va. 

JJACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (d) 

209  Grayson  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

*JAHODA,  Milton  A.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Allen  Co.  League  for  the  Blind, 
203  E.  Berry  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

*JANVIER,  Miss  Carmelite  (g) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Special  Services,  New  Orleans 
Public  School  System,  703  Carondelet  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

*JARRATT,  Betty  (g) 

Teacher,  N.  M.  School  for  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

$*JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.  (g) 

Supt.,  N.  D.  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate, 
N.  D. 

*JENKINS,  Allen  G.  (a) 

Adm.,  Oakland  Orientation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Education,  3601  Tele- 
graph Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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$=-'JENKINS,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (d) 
Laughlintown,  Pa. 

*JESSEN,  Emily  Augusta   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  Lhe  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

tJESSEN,  G.  N.   (d) 

Optometrist,  59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  111. 

$JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (g) 

Supt.,  Oakhill  School,  140  Holcomb  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

JOHNS,  William  F.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide    Dogs    for    the    Blind,    San 

Rafael,  Calif. 
JOHNSEN,  Mrs.  Olaf  M.   (d) 

Secy.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the   Blind,    1607   N.   2nd 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

$*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie-B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
401  State  Labor  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*JOHNSON,  Carl  A.   (i) 

Mgr.,  Concession  Stands,  Cleveland  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

'-JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Connie  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Adult 
Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  1407 
Monroe  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

*JOHNSON,  Earlis   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1594  Monroe,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

*JOHNSON,  Ernestedeen   (c) 

Sr.  Home  Teacher,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind-   P.   O.   Box   1229,   Tampa  2,  Fla. 

^JOHNSON,  Frank   (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
1936   Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,   Minneapolis   5,   Minn. 

tJOHNSON,  Harold  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Service  for  the  Blind, 
5683  Maybury  Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 

iJOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,   500   9th  St.,   S.W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 

JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Jesse  (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Juniata  Foundation  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Lewistown,   Pa. 

$*JOHNSON,  J.  Milton   (f ) 

Dir.,  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  Braille  Inst,  of 
Amer.,  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  29,  Calif. 

^JOHNSON,  Margaret   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Otterman  St., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

^JOHNSON,  William  T.    (a) 

Asst.  to  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn — Long  Island,  191  Jora- 
lemon  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 

^JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Lee  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

JONAS,  Richard  O.   (b) 

Prof,  of  Psychology,  Univ.  of  Houston, 
Houston   4,   Texas. 

*  JONES,  Charles   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    Fla.    Council    for 
the  Blind,  Clearwater,  Fla- 
JONES,  Charles  Reed   (h) 

Dir.  of  Information,  Louis  Braille  Music 
Inst,  of  Amer.,  140  W.  58th  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y. 

JONES,  Elbert   (d) 

105  Alexander  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

JONES,  Howard  T.   (e) 

Office  Mgr.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 

$*JONES,  Irene  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Latter  Day  Saints  Soc.  for 
the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  47  East  S.  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


*JONES,  Katherine  H.   (c) 

Dist.  Supv.  of  Welfare  Services,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  406  16th  Ave.,  N.W., 
Calgary,   Alberta. 

*JONES,  L.  Y.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
125  Durham  St.,  S.,  P.  O.  Box  381,  Sudbury, 
Ont. 

*JONES,  W.  L.  (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
Maritime  Div.,  118  Highfield  St.,  Moncton, 
N.  B. 

tJORALMON,  John  E.  (a) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

^JORDAN,  Mrs.  Betty  (g) 

Instructor,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
JOYCE,  James  A.   (b) 

Ind.    Placement    Counselor,    W.    Va.    St.    Re- 
habilitation  Service,   206  Walnut  St.,   Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 
$*JOYCE,  William   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  220  Nisssen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

$*JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (i) 

Placement  Supv.,   Va.   Com.   for   the   Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 
$JOYNER,  John  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

*JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (d) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
KAPLAN,  Mrs.  Edward  (d) 

Secy,    of    the    Board,    Fayette    Co.    Br.,    Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,    59    Ben    Lemond    St., 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
*KAPLAN,  Penny  (d) 

441  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 
KATZ,  Leah  (g) 

Dir.,  Lighthouse  Nursery  School,  N.  Y.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22, 

N.  Y. 

KAUFMAN,  Max,  Ph.D.   (b) 

Counseling     Psychologist,     NYRO,     Veterans 
Adm.,  252   7th  Ave.,  New  York   1,   N.  Y. 
:|:KEAGEY,  Joan   (c) 

Supv.,  Welfare  Services  for  Ontario,  Can. 
Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

$*KEANE,  George  E.   (a) 

Asst.  to  Exec.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

^KEATING,  Frances   (c) 

Supv.,  Special  Services,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

KECK,  Helen  W.   (d) 

Trustee  and  Secy,  of  the  Board,  Westmore- 
land Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  303 
E.  Pittsburgh  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

KEEBLER,  M.  G.   (a) 

Asst.  Genl.  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'-KELLER,  George  W.   (b) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, Md.  Dept.  of  Education,  2  W. 
Redwood  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 

*KELLEY,  William  R.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Armstrong-Indiana  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  115  N.  6th  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

KELLY,  Joseph  F.   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
Div.  of  Welfare,  Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

KELLY,  William  J.   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  128  Treaty  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill. 
Pa. 
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*KELSEY,  Clyde  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  3525  E.  Capitol  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

KENDRICK,  Mrs.  Stanley  (d) 

Treas.,  Com.  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Woman's  Club,  140  Lexington  Ave., 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

KENT,  Dr.  Howard  R.   (b) 

Clinical  Psychologist,  295  Lakeview  Ave., 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

KENT,  Miss  Jane  T.   (d) 

Office  Mgr.,  Amer.  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6, 
Ky. 

KENYON,  Eunice  L.   (g) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies, 
147  S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

KERR,  Mrs.  Julia  Fry  (e) 

Supv.,  Div.  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*KERR,  Kenneth  (f) 

Dir.,  Weaving  Dept.,  Natl.  Industries  for  the 
Blind,   22   W.   17th  St.,   New  York   11,   N.   Y. 

KERSTETTER,  Newton  (a) 
Exec.     Dir.,     Lower    Susquehanna     Br.,     Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,   241   Chestnut  St.,   Sun- 
bury,  Pa. 
*KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  St. 
Com.  for  the  Blind,  723  E.  Trade  St., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

KING,  Harry  F.   (a) 

Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100 
E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

KING,  J.  Gilbert  (d) 

Moore  &  King  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.  (c) 
Visiting  Teacher,  School  for  Visually  Handi- 
capped, P.  O.  Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

$*KINNEY,  Richard  (c) 

Instructor,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

$KIRK,  Lyle  O.  (a) 

Ind.  Supv.,  Toledo  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  1819 
Canton,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*KITZMAN,  Mrs.  Donald  F.  (d) 

5628  Adelaide  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

$KLEIN,  Mrs.  Franklin  (h) 

Chm.,  Chicago  Unit,  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
600  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

*KLEIN,  Seymour  (e) 

Social  Worker,  Philadelphia  St.  Hospital, 
Roosevelt  Blvd.  &  Southampton  Rd.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

*KLEINMAN,  Jack  I.  (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Div.  of  Rehabilitation 
for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colo. 

KLINE,  Mrs.  Claudia  (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Juniata  Foundation  Br., 
Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  S.  Main  and  W.  Hale 
Sts.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

*KLITSCH,  Mrs.  Birgetta  (d) 

129  Sunbury  St.,  Minersville,  Pa. 

$KLOCKE,  Rev.  John  H.  (h) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

*KNECHTEL,  Max  U.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
211  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

$*KNOWLES,  Paul  (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
3800  Gloria,  Wayne,  Mich. 

iKOEBLER,  Richard  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Div.  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  New  St.  Bldg.,   Rockford,  111. 

KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Old  Citadel, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


*KOHN,  C.  Marion,  Miss  (d) 

Board    Member,    Philadelphia    Co.    Board    of 

Public  Assistance,  The  Touraine,  1528  Spruce 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KOHN,  Joseph   (e) 

Asst.   Exec.   Dir.,   N.   J.   State   Com.    for   the 

Blind,  1100  Rajnnond  Blvd.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 
KORN,  Muriel  G.  (g) 

Teacher,   Braille   Class,   T.   M.    Peirce   School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KORNACK,  Mrs.  Helen   (i) 

Asst.    Supv..    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
KRAMER,  Daniel  J.  (d) 

Pres.,   Berks  Co.,   Assn.   for  the  Blind,  34   N. 

8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
T*KREBS,  Bernard  M.   (h) 

Libr.,    N.    Y.    Guild    for    the    Jewish    Blind, 

1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
$*KROEGER,  Alice   (c) 

Caseworker,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
KUDNER,  Mrs.  Arthur   (d) 

Vice-Pres.,   Recording  for  the  Blind,   745   5th 

Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
:j:KUIPER,  Thomas  E.   (a) 

Supt.,   Wyo.   Pioneer  Home,   5   Pioneer  Drive, 

Thermopolis,  Wyo. 
*KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (b) 

Supv.,    Rehabilitation,    Div.    for    Adult    Blind, 

St.   Dept.   of   Public   Welfare,   2385   N.   Lake 
Dr.,  Milwaukee  11,  Wis. 
$*KUMPE,  Roy  (e) 

Managing    Dir.,     Ark.     Enterprises    for    the 

Blind,    2811    Fair    Park    Blvd.,    Little    Rock, 

Ark. 
$KUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy  (d) 

2205  S.  Harrison,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.  (d) 

General    Counsel,    iPa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

503  Keystone  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
KUNKLE,  Mrs.  Naomi   (d) 

Treas.,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

Drifton,  Pa. 
KUNZ,  George  W.   (d) 

Treas.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

1005  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C.   (d) 

Secy.-Treas.,    Wilminjrton    Lions    Club,    Dela- 
ware Ave.  &  Tatnall  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
$*LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 

the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
$LABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.   (c) 

Supv.,   Occupational   Therapy,   Lycoming   Co. 

Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
LABELLE,  Henri  S.  (d) 

Chm.,  Que.  Divisional  Board,  Can.  Natl.  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,   3   Kelvin   Ave.,   Outre- 

mont.  Que. 
$LACEY,  Lee  H.  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries,    201    W.    5th 

St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 
LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.  (a) 

Diocesan   Dir.,   Catholic   Guild  for   the   Blind, 

311   Fitzsimons   Bldg.,   Pittsburgh  22,   Pa. 
$LAFFEY,  Mrs.  Ruth  (h) 

Libr.,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

LAIRD,  T.  G.  (b) 

Consultant,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Div. 
for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
535  College  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

$*LALAM,  Rev.  H.  (d) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Good  Neighbors  Service  for  Han- 
dicapped, 123  W.  103rd  St.,  Chicago  28,  111. 

LAMBERT,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  114  S.  12th  Ave.,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 
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LAMBERT,  Robert  (g) 

Supt.,  Ind.  School  for  the  Blind,  7725  Col- 
lege Ave.,  Indianapolis  44,  Ind. 

*LAMMIE,  Amy  (c)  ^^    ,     r     .-.  ^     t       tv,^ 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 

tLAMPKIN,  Lila  (d)  .i.     t,,-   j     t 

Secy.,  Ark.  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  inc., 
2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

LAND,  Gunther  H.  (b)  ,      .  ,     „,  ., ,    ^ 

Psychiatric  Caseworker,  Jewish  Child  Caie 
Assn.,  990  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*LAND,  Harry  W.  (b)  n^r  .,     t     ^    * 

Ind.  Placement  Officer,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  foi 
the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17, 
Ont. 

$LANGAN,  Paul  J.  (f)  ^       a 

Counselor  for  the  Far  East,  Amer.  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  22  W.  17th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 
±*LANGENDERFER,  Margaret  A.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ohio  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Services  for  the  Blind,  85  S.  Washing- 
ton St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

±LANGERHANS,  Miss  Clara  (f) 

Field   Services    Counselor,    Amer.    Foundation 
for    Overseas    Blind,    22    W.    17th    St.,    New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 
:i:*LANGFORD,  Robert  P.  (a) 

Dir.,  Youngstown  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  b^9 
Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,   Ohio 

LASKER,  Mrs.  E.  (d) 

1201  Hawthorne,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
*LAUPHEIMER,  Miss  Ruth  H.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 

2901   Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 
LAURENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen  (d) 

637  Doctors  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

:j:*LAVER,  Harvey  (d)  ,        , ,    „,. 

1510  S.  44th  St.,  Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 

*LAWLEY,  David  B.  (d) 

19  Kenaston  Gardens,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Willow- 
dale,  Ont. 

*LAWSON,  Julia  (b)  ,-,,.,    r^ 

Specialist,  Professional  and  clerical  Occu- 
pations, St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 
Bldg.,  Austin  14,  Texas. 

*LAWSON,  W.  K.  (f)  ,       .  ^ 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  1884  Haig  Dr.,  Elmvale  Acres  P.  O., 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

*LAYNE,  Mrs.  Hazel  (d) 

135  S.  3rd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

LAYTON,  Gilbert  (a)  ^      „,.    j     ^oon 

Secy.,    Montreal    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    6980 
Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*LEACH,  Mrs.  Eileen  C.   (g) 

Teacher,  Houston  Independent  School  Dist., 
Braille  Div.,  MacGregor  School,  10702  Brook- 
bend,  Bellaire,  Texas. 

*LEE,  Harry  G.  (d)  .       ,     .  ,      ,t 

Piano  Technician,  1366  S.  Lauderdale,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

LEE,  Richard  M.  (h) 

Prod.  Engineer,  Amer.  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6, 
Ky. 

LeFEVRE,  Robert  (f)  ,.,,,, 

Secy.,  Com.  on  Purchase  of  Blind-Made 
Products,  1025  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

LEFFLER.  M.  Eugene  (d) 
Trustee,    Carbon-Monroe   Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 
*LEHMAN,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  241  Chestnut  St.,  Sun- 
bury,  Pa. 

*LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Div.,  St.  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
601  Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


LENDE,  Helga  (f) 

Libr.,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

$LESSENHOP,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (h) 

Libr.,  Books  for  the  Blind  Com.,  Nebr.  Public 
Library,  St.  Capitol  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
LEVENS,  Leo  M.  (h) 

Sound  Engineer,  Research  &  Development 
Laboratory,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

§LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  (d) 
298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (d) 

3530  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  13,  111. 

*LEWIS,  Joseph  Q.   (f) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,  1101  W.  Broadway,  Vancouver  9, 
B.  C. 

*LEWIS,  Mrs.  Willie  Fay  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Lighthouse  for  the  blind,  912  W.  Broadway, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

$LIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (h) 

Vice-Pres.  &  Managing  Editor,  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  Pub.   Co.   for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch  (d) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52,  N.  Y. 

*LINDQUIST,  Agnes   (c) 

Caseworker,     St.     Com.     for    the     Blind,     406 
Rockland  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos  (a) 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind,   629   Bry- 
son St.,  Youngstown  2,  Ohio. 
$*LITTLE,  Regina  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Pa.  St.  Council  for 
the  Blind,  1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LITTLEFIELD,  Mrs.  Eleanore  (d) 

Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    100    E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
LLOYD,  Nelson  (d) 

Pres.,  Juniata  Foundation  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  18  S.  Main  St.,  Miflflintown, 
Pa. 

LOCKE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Syracuse   Assn.   of   Workers   for 
the  Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 
$*LOCKERBIE,  Thomas  (d) 

1520  Isabella,  Willmette,  111. 
*LOKEN,  Lester  (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,  Div.  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  81/3   S.  Farwell 
St.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
*LONG,  Joseph  (d) 

625  F  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LONG,  Elinor  H.  fg) 

Supv.,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,   Pa.  Dept. 
of    Public    Instruction,    Box    911,    Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
*LONG,  Elizabeth  A.   (d) 

11488  Westwood  Drive,  Arlington,  Calif. 
LONG,  L.  W.  (a) 

Budget     Officer      (Acting     Supt.),     Memphis 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,   346  St.  Paul  Ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
$*LORANTOS,  Gean  (h) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  National  Braille  Press,  88  St. 
Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

LOVETT,  Mary  E.  (d) 

Teacher  &  Consultant  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Monterey  Public  Schools,  700  Pacific 
Ave.,  Monterey,  Calif. 

LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Supt.,  Calif.  School  for  the  Blind,  3001  Derby 
St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

LOWRY,  Fern  (c) 

Research  Assn.,  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work, 
2  E.  91st  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

LOYOLA,  Sister  Mary  (d) 

Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls,  204  Haight  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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LUCAS,  Dr.  A.  H.  (d) 

Member   of  Board,   Washington   Soc.   for   the 
Blind,  101  S.  Prospect  St.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
$*LUCAS,  Waverly  (d) 

Route  No.  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

*LUXTON,  John   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Opeartor,     7310     Woodward 

Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
*LYNCH,  Mrs.  Mazie  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Concession     Stand,     Cordell 

Hull  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
$LYNCH,  William  F.   (a) 

Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  67  W.  Di- 
vision St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
4:LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home     Industry     Supervisor,     St.     Dept.     of 

Social  Services,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

LYSEN,  J.  C.  (g)  ,      , 

Supt.,   Minn.   Braille   &   Sight   Saving   School, 
Box  430,  Faribault,  Minn. 
*MacARTHUR,  Blanchard  Milburn  (c) 

Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  305  Main  St., 
Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

$*MacCOLLUM,   (Miss)   Averill   (c) 

Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  111.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  526  W.  State  St.,  Room 
402,  Rockford,  111. 

MacDONALD,  W.  J.  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    St.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,  260  Carlock  Bldg.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
$*MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped, 3003  Parkwood  Avie.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 
*MacKINNON,  Alexandra   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Maritime  Div.,  172  Almon  St.,  Halifax, 
N.  S. 

MacKINNON,  Lillian  T.   (a) 

Dir.,  Soc.  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute 
Blind,  2641  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  68, 
N.  Y. 

McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Central    Assn.     for    the    Blind, 
Inc.,  301  Court  St.,  Utica  4,  N.  Y. 
$McCALEB,  J.  W.   (b) 

Counselor,    Vocational    Rehabilitation,    466    S. 
Lawrence,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
$*McCLAIN,  Vera  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
629  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
*McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.  (f) 

Supv.  of  Field  Services,  Que.  Div.,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,   for  the  Blind,   1425   Crescent  St.,   Mon- 
treal, Que. 
*McCLINTON,  Mrs.  Edith  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  Ark.  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation, AEA  Bldg..  1500  W.  4th,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

McCLUNE,  Ronald  (d) 

223  Greenville  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
*McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supv.,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,  165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford  6, 
Conn. 

McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline  (b) 

Chief,  Rehabilitation  Services,  St.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

McCRARY,  M.  M.,  Sr.   (d) 

2911  Carnes  Ave.,  Memphis  11,  Tenn. 

McCREIGHT,  James  C.  (d) 

133  Belmont  Ave.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

*McCUNE,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7262,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

McDERMOTT,  Elsie  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Catholic  Center  for  the  Blind, 

22  E.  71st  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  John   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  124,  Bristol,  Pa. 


$McDONALD,  Margaret  M.   (h) 

Lib.,    Wolfner    Br.    Library    for    the    Blind, 

3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
$McFADEN,  George  G.   (e) 

Supv.,     Services     for     the     Blind,     Vocational 

Rehabilitation    Div.,    St.    Office    Bldg.,    Room 

416,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
McGAFFIC,  Beulah  (d) 

Treas.,   Lawrence  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the 

Blind,  Highland  Heights,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
$McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (a) 

Dir.,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Carmel  Guild, 

99  Central  Ave.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
McGUIRE,  Louise  (d) 

6930  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago  49,  111. 
JMcGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (e) 

Dir.,    N.    Y.    St.     Com.    for    the    Blind,    270 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McIVER,  Dr.  H.  T.   (d) 

706  W.  Forest,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*McKAIG,  David  B.   (b) 

Placement  Agent,  State  of  Ohio,   512   Spitzer 

Bldg.,  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (f) 

Dir.,  McKay  Associates,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New 

York  3,  N.  Y. 
$McKEEVER,  Paul   (b) 

Counselor,    Bur.    for   the   Blind,    313    E.    16th, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
McKENNA.  Rev.  Edward  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Catholic   Guild  for  the  Blind,   17   Squire 

St.,  New  London,  Conn. 
$*McKENZIE,  Bruce  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Div.    of    the    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  Champaign,  111. 
$*McKINLEY,  S.  W.   (g) 

Instructor,   Texas   School   for   the   Blind,   4013 

Guadalupe,  Austin,  Texas. 
4:*McLAIN,  J.  Charleton   (b) 

Placement  Agent,   Board  of  Ind.   Aid   &   Vo- 
cational    Rehabilitation,     536     W.     30th,     In- 
dianapolis 23,  Ind. 
*McLAUGHLIN,  G.  A.   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Industries     for     the     Blind,     St. 

Com.  for  the  Blind,  760  Harrison,  Beaumont, 

Texas. 

*McLAUGHLIN,  Lloyd  H.  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Div.  of  the  Blind,  90  Tremont 
St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

*McMICHAEL,  John  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Beaver  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  1803  7th  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

*McNABB,  Charles   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

McNEELY,  Joan   (d) 

Secy.,  Memphis  St.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Memphis  5,  Tenn. 

McPARLEN,  Thomas  C.   (d) 
P.  O.  Box  1,  Barrington,  N.  J. 

McPHERSON,  Dr.  D.  D.  (d) 
P.  O.  Box  2,  Paris,  Tenn. 

McSPADDEN,  Rosemond  (d) 

Tenn.  School  for  the  Blind,  115  Stewart's 
Ferry  Rd.,  Donelson,  Tenn. 

*MACK,  Francis  J.   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

MACK,  Rebecca  (d) 

Research  Statistician,  Service  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  798 
Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  (c) 

Case  Supv.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W. 
8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

MAFFET,  Hazel  V.  (h) 

In  Charge  of  Fund-Raising  &  Magazine  Cir- 
culation, Amer.  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
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±*MAGERS,  George  A.   (b) 

Chief  St  Bur.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  o± 
the  Blind,  Nev.  St.  Welfare  Dept..  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nev. 

±*MAGILL.,  Arthur  N.  (f)  ^,     ,     ^     ,.^  ^      . 

Sunt.,   Ontario  Div.,   Can.  Natl.   Institute  for 
the    Blind,    929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto    17, 
Ont. 
MAHAFFEY,  Beatrice  (c)         „  ,  „ 

Prevention  Worker,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br., 
Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    241    Chestnut    St., 
Sunbury,  Pa. 
*MALATESTA,  Joan  Marie  (d) 

7512  E.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Philadelphia  38,  i'a. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.  (d) 

Board     Member,     Washington     Soc.     for     the 
Blind,  3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
±MALONEY,  Elizabeth  Marie  (c) 

Dir.,     Social     Services,     Ind.     Home     for     the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
MANDERFIELD,  Eldred  J.   (b) 

Area  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

MANN,  Albert  P.  (b)  -i     *  „     +>,„ 

Rehabilitation     Counselor,     Council     for     the 
Blind,    Dept.    of    Welfare,     1213     14th     Ave., 
Altoona,  Pa. 
EMANNING,  Catherine  A.  (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.   Com.   for  the  Blind,   305   W.   8th 
St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
±*MANNING,  Jennie  Louise  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  N.  C.  St  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  245,  Bethel,  N.  C. 

*MARIS,  Jennette  (g)  „  ^     ,    -o   ^^i     r-     ^^. 

Teacher,  Ann  J.  Kellog  School,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
MARKINS,  G.  O.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  2140,  Houston  2,  Texas. 
MARKSON,  Mrs.  Archie  L.   (a) 

Exec     Dir.,    Boston    Aid   to   the   Blind,    Social 

&   Educational   Center,   295  Huntington   Ave., 

Boston  15,  Mass. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.  (e)  ,        t,,-    j 

Shop    Foreman,    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

^MARTIN,  A.  L.   (e)  c,       •  ^^         ^.u^ 

Home  Industries  Supv.,  Services  for  the 
Blind,  6th  and  McBicar,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*MARTIN,  Alice  (d)  ^v,      t»i-    ^ 

Dela.  County  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
100  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

MARTIN,  Norman  G.   (d) 

Treas.,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.   (d) 

Pres.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   1314  Hamilton   St.,   Allentown,   Pa. 

MASTERS,  Richard  A.   (d) 

Clerk-typist,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1607  N. 
2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
$MASTIN,  James  T.   (i)  ^  ^       , 

Operations  Supv.,  N.  C.  Bur.  of  Employment 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

MAXFIELD,  Kathryn  E.,  Ph.D.   (b) 

Dir.,  Lighthouse  Psychological  Guidance  Serv- 
ice N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th 
St.',  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 

MAXIM,  Col.  Frank  B.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fla.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  601  S.W.  8th  Ave.,  Miami  35, 
Fla. 

MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.  (d) 

Member,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  307  Medi- 
cal Arts  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

MEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief,    Field    Supv.,    Aid    to    the    Blind,    Va. 
Com.     for    the    Visually    Handicapped,     3003 
Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 
*MEDLER,  Malcolm   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ore.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
645  S.E,  Ankeny  St.,  Portland  14,  Ore. 


*MEIKEL,  Christine  (d)  „         ,       ,,      „,•    a 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 

313  E.  16th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (d) 

Secy.,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,     4b51 

St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
-MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.  (e)  ,         .  , 

Dir.    Adm.,     Societe    Amicale    des     Aveugles, 

4651  St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
*MELDRUM,  John  Alexander  (g) 

Dir.    of    Music,    Okla.    School    for    the    Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
*MENDENHALL,  Stanley  (b)  .  „     , 

Genl.     Mgr.,     Albuquerque    Training     Center. 

1819  Broadway  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

$*MENKE,  Edward  (h)  „     ^    .  .       „     ^a^r. 

Editor,  "Braille  Piano  Technician,  5657 
Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (d) 

6051/2  S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

$*MERCER,  Alonzo  (c)  ^„    T^     .      *  t.  i,i- 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  111.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,   1330  S.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago  23, 
111. 
MERCER,  Mrs.  Frank  A.   (d) 
554  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

MERCHANT,  Laura  E.  (b)  „,.    ,     ■„     r> 

Ind.  Supv.,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

METCALF,  Mrs.  G.  P.   (d)  ^     ,„     .         . 

Pres.,  R.  I.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  49  Arcade 
Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

METCALFE,  Rena  Mae  (c) 

Supv.  and  Craft  Instructor,  Ark.  Enterprises 
for    the    Blind,    2812    S.    Tyler,    Little    Rock, 
Ark. 
±*METCALFE,  William  J.   (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

METZGER,  Leon  D.  (d) 

208  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

$*MEYER,  Ida  M.  (c)  ^^        r.u- 

Home  Teacher,  7300  Southshore  Dr.,  Chicago 
49,   111. 

$MEYER,  Joseph,  Jr.  (b)  ,        c.    t. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Bur. 
for  the  Blind,  313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
MEYERSON,  Dr.  Lee  (b) 

Dept.  of  Psychology,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston  4,  Texas. 
MICHAELS,  Mrs.  Winifred  McAteer  (d) 

Dir.  of  Public  Relations,  Div.  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Assn.  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  401 
State  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

MILLER,  Erskine  A.  (d) 

4943  Indianapola  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MILLER,  George  (d)  ^     t,,-    j 

Pres.,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
224  W.  Broad  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

^MILLER,  Isadore  N.   (c) 

Supv.,  Field  Services,  111.  Ind.  Home  and 
Div.  for  the  Blind,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111. 

$*MILLER,  Laura   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
311  E.  Main  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

$*MILLER,  Mrs.  Merle  (b) 

Trainer,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  111. 

♦MILLER,  Susan  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  211  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

*MILLON,  John  Robert  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Div.  of 
Blind  Services,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  St. 
House  Annex,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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MILTON,  Wm.  Edward  (f) 

Asst.   Supt.,  Western   Div.,  Can.  Natl.   Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 
MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c) 

Sr.    Social    Worker,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.    for    the 
Blind,  24  Exchange  PI.,   Providence  3,   R.  I. 
MITCHELL,  Walter  (b) 

Counselor,   Rehabilitation   for   the   Blind,   101 
St.    Office    Bldg.,    617    W.    Cumberland    Ave., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
$*MOHLER,  J.  B.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Venango  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  406  W.  1st  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
$*MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.  (c) 

Asst.   Dir.,   Venango   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  406  W.  1st  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
$*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.  (g) 

Instr..  N.  Y.  St.  School  for  the  Blind,  Bata- 
via,  N.  Y. 
*MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph  (h) 

Pres.,    Gospel    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  13,  College  Point  56,  N.  Y. 
$*MOON,  Miss  Frauncie  (h) 

Libr.,  111.  Braille  &  Sight  Saving  School,  658 
E.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
*MOON,  Thomas  Elmer.  Sr.  (d) 

c/o  J.  S.  Lowrance,  8612  Kearsarge  PI.,  Nor- 
folk 3,  Va. 
MOORE,  Miss  Bessie  (d) 

Carbon-Monroe    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  37  Broadway,  Jim  Thorpe,   Pa. 
$*MOORE,  Earle  S.  (b) 

Employment  Specialist,  Allen  Co.  League  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  203  E.  Berry  St.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 
$*MOORE,  Robert  R.  (b) 

Employment    Counselor,    Iowa    St.    Com.    for 
the  Blind,  St.  House,  Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 
*MOORE,  Walter  G.  (a) 

Shop   Foreman,   Bedford   Br.,    Pa.   Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
$MORDEN,  Thelma  (d) 

1453  Goyeau  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
MORGAN,  Mrs.  Lydia  (d) 

Supv.,  Volunteer  Service,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
$*MORGRET,  Charles  H.  (d) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa. 
$MORGRET,  Edward  (d) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa. 
§*MORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess  (d) 
Obion,  Tenn. 
*MORRISON,  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,   513 
E.  State  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
*MORTIMORE,  Miss  Gloria  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

*MOYER,  Jerry  (d) 

109  N.  2nd  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
£$*MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  (d) 

Minister,  United  Church  of  Canada,  238  Scar- 
bow  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

£$MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.  (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

MUNSON,  Henry  Lee  (f ) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

$*MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  York  Co.  Blind  Center,  227 
E.  Philadelphia  St.,  York,  Pa. 


$*MURRAY,  Wm.  H.,  Jr.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,   York    Co.    Blind    Center,    227    E- 
Philadelphia  St.,  York,  Pa. 
MUTTY,  M.  Josephine  (g) 

Counselor    for    Blind    Children,    Services    for 
the   Blind,   Dept.    of   Health    &    Welfare,    St. 
House,  Augusta,  Main. 
MYERS,  Randolph  E.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  1736  G  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

NALL,  Eugenia  Ely  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
602  Louderman  Bldg.,  317  N.  11th  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

NAPIER,  Richard  (b) 

Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  193,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

NAVEY,  Marcelle  B.  (g) 

Teacher,  Arts  and  Crafts,  N.  C.  School  for 
the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*NAWAA,  Mrs.  Helen  (h) 

Braille  Specialist,  Bur.  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1319  Miller  St., 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

NEILL,  Dr.  John  C.  (d) 

Board  Member,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

NELESON,  Leonard  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  American-Israeli  Lighthouse,  2109 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEWLIN,  William  H.   (a) 

Electronics  Dept.  Foreman,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 

NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 
227  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

$NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
550  Dodge  St.,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 

NOLAN,  Thomas  F.  (d) 

Treas.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   Glen   Riddle  Rd.,   Elwyn,   Pa. 

$*NORKUS,  Vincent  (d) 

6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago  29,  111. 

i*NORMAN,  Gladys  K.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1206  Dewey  Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

t*NORTH,  Tom  (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
219y2  W.  Main,  Carbondale,  III. 

^NORTON,  Mrs.  Leo  V.  (d) 

Exec.  Chairman,  Center  for  the  Blind,  404 
Plane  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

NOVAK,  Michael  J.   (d) 

1435  Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NOVAK,  Peter  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,   100  W.   15th  St.,  Chester,   Pa. 

$*NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.  (b) 

Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Div.  of  Re- 
habilitation, St.  Office  Bldg.,  Springfield,  111. 

$NYGAARD,  Dorrance  C.  (f) 

Dir.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

O'BRIEN,  Judge  Henry  X.  (d) 

Pres.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

*0'BRIEN,  Kathleen  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

^O'BRIEN,  Mary  E.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Columbus  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
221  E.  Mound  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ODELL,  Robert  A.  (d) 

Pres.,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
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Field   Worker   for    Adult    Blind,    Calif.    Dept. 
of   Education,   8131/2    E.   Foothill   Blvd.,   Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 
OESTERLING,  V.  K.   (d) 

First  Vice-Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St., 
Butler,  Pa. 

*OGILVY,  Percy  (b)  xt  ^1     t 
Exec     Officer.    Western  Div.,    Can.    Natl.    In- 
stitute   for    the    Blind,  1101    Broadway    W., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

$*0'HARA,  Richard  (c)  ^  .,^  ,  ^,  „,.  , 
Field  Repr.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
311  Fitzsimons  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

$*OLANDER,  Joann   (c) 

Social  Worker,  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2315  Locust,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

OLIVER,  Jean   (f) 
Asst.  to  Natl.  Dir.,  Western  Div.,  Can.  Natl. 
Institute  for  the  Blind,   1101   Broadway,  W., 
Vancouver  9,  B.  S. 
^OLIVER,  Mildred  J.  (e)  ^     „,.    ,    ,-,,/ 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  H.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  IBSi/o 
N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

iOLSEN,  Carl  E.   (a)  .v     t>i-    j 

Mgr.,  Ind.  Div.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
3620  Northern  Blvd.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 

OLSON,  Mildred  (g) 

Teacher,  Sight  Saving  &  Braille  Class,  Min- 
neapolis Board  of  Education,  Corcoran  Ele- 
mentary School,  34th  St.  and  19th  Ave.,  S., 
Minneapolis  12,  Minn. 

$*OLSSON,  Mrs.  Alice  (c)  ^      ^,.    .     e* 

Home    Teacher,    Services    for    the    Blind,    bt. 
Dept.     of     Public     Welfare,     1165     Eastlake, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.   (c) 

Sr.  Worker  with  the  Blind,  Div.  of  the  Blind, 
90  Tremont  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

*0'Neill,  Paul   (f)  ^  ^^  .,     t     .-.   ^ 

Dir      Public    Relations,    Can.    Natl.    Institute 

for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17, 

Ont. 
*ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.   (b)  ,   ,  . 

Employment     Counselor,     Philaaelphia     Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   100  E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia 

44,  Pa. 
OVERBEAY,  Don  W.  (g)  .        „  ^     , 

Supt.,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 

1002  C  Ave.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.  (d) 

Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  93,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 

PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

*PADDEN,  R.  (f)  ^        ^     „,•    J 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Instiute  for  the  Blind, 
74  Wellington  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

±*PARKER,  Miss  Ethel  I.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Education,  Div.  for 
the  Blind,  90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PARSONS,  John  B.  (i)  . ,      t     .    r 

Business  Enterprise  Specialist,  Ala.  Inst,  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1366,  Decatur, 
Ala. 

*PARSONS,  Raymond  (c)  ,    „,.     ,     o^ 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Deaf  and  Blind,  bt. 
Dept.  of  Education,  605  S.  Durbin,  Casper, 
Wyo. 

*PARVIS,  Baynon  J.  (a) 

Supv.,  Opportunity  Work  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Education,  1219  Sierra  Way, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

*  PATRICK,  George  (f)  ....        ^v 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  102  Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 


^PATTERSON,  Donald  G.  (h) 

4707     Connecticut     Ave.,     N.W.,     Apt.     207, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 
^PATTERSON,  Mrs.  Donald  G.  (d) 

4707     Connecticut     Ave.,     N.W.,     Apt.     ^07, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 
$*PATTERSON,  John  P.  (d)  ^       ,,      „,.    , 

Commissioner,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
416  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PATTISON,  William  B.   (b)  ^  tj   ui- 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  410  Hall  St.,  Monroe,  La. 

PATTON,  Mrs.  A.  V.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  325,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

PAULK,  J.  D.   (i)  ^  ..        ^        ^i. 

Operations  Supv.,  Ga.  Cooperative  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  St.  Office  Bldg..  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

'-PAULSON,  Gladys  A.  (c)  T^     *      o* 

Caseworker,  Durham  Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  St. 
Com.  for  the  Blind,  University  Apts.,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

$PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (b)     ^^    ^     _^     _  .  ^ 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PEARSON,  George  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
204  E.   Superior  St.,  Duluth  2,  Minn. 

PEELER,  Egbert  N.  (g)  jr.* 

Supt.,  St.  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*PENLAND,  James   (c)  .i.      ■r>^■    a 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

PENNY,  Ruth  (c)  ,       .v,     t>i-   ^ 

Medical  Worker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

$*PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e)  .i,      rii-    ^     qaq 

Exec.  Secy.,  Utah  Com.  for  the  Blind,  309 
E.  First,  S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

*PERRY,  Joseph  (c)  „      „       ti       a  f 

Home  Teacher,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler, 
Pa. 

*PERRY,  Milton  (d)       ^    „     „    „        ,        ,, 
Stand  Operator,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Herndon,  Va. 

§*PERRY,  Dr.  Newel  (d) 

2421  Woolsey  St.,  Berkeley  6,  Calif. 

*PESSETTO,  Zella  (c)  ^      »  ,   ,,  „,.     ,     ona 

Teacher,  Utah  Com.  for  the  Adult  Blind,  309 
E.  1st,  S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

PETERS,  Charles  A.  (d)  „=    t^    ,. 

General  Service  Adm.,  Washington  25,  u.  U. 

PETERS,  E.  V.  (d)  ^        ^       -o       a 

Secy,  of  Board,  Venango  Co.,  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  109  W.  2nd  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

PETTLER,  Mrs.  M.  F.  (d)  „       . 

Secy,  of  Board,  Beaver  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  Darlington  Rd.,  Beaver  Falls,   Fa. 

PFEIFFER,  Ruth  (c)  ,     „  , 

Field  Worker,  Calif.  Dept.  of  Education, 
1445  Kearney  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

PHILIP,  Mrs.  Hoffman   (d) 

675  Picacho  Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

*PHILLIPS,  Arline  (c)  „        x,        a 

Home  Teacher,   Wilkes-Barre   Br.,    Pa.   Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
PHILLIPS,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Montgomery  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1106  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

*PHILPOTT,  Emily  (c)    ,^    ,     ^     ^.^  ^      ,       ^, 
Home  Teacher,   Can.  Natl.   Institute  for   the 
Blind,  8  Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

*PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (f)  . 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   169  Borden  Ave..  N.,  Kitchener.  Ont. 

$PHIPPS.  Inez  (d)  ^      «,.   ^     t>  ^ 

Secy  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
N.  C. 
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$*PINCUS,  Aaron   (b) 

Supervising  Instr.,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

PINCUSPY,    George    (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the    Blind,    2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 

PINKSTON,  William  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  302  Cot- 
ton   States    Bldg.,   Nashville,    Tenn. 

$*PIPER,  George  (i) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bus.  Entei-prises  for  the  Blind, 
30  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

*PISTEL,  Robert  (b) 

Placement   Specialist,   Minn.   Services   for  the 
Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
PITMAN,  S.  Rondall,  Jr.  (b) 

Placement    Agent,    Mo.    Bur.    for    the    Blind, 
313  E.  16th,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
§4:PLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    Y.    Assn.    for   the    Blind,    111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Leader  Dogs   for  the  Blind,   Inc., 
1039   S.  Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  Mich. 
POFFENBERGER,  Mary  Jane  (d) 
214  N.  17th  St.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

*POPKINS,  Martin  (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Supv.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 

$PORTA,  Regina  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Services     for     the 
Blind,  1746  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pa.  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
17  S.  Fi-ont  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

$POTNICK,  Dorothy  (g) 

Braille  Teacher,  High  School,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  8112   Ingleside,   Chicago  19,   111. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning  (h) 

Editor  "The  Upper  Room,"  1908  Grand  Ave., 
Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

*POWELL,  Genevieve  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Services    for    the    Blind, 
801  Harrison,  Topeka,  Kans. 
POWERS,  Manuel  F.   (h) 

Engineer,  Talking  Book  Production,  Amer. 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

iPREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (b) 

Rural  Placement  Agent,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Div.,  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  313  E. 
16th  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

*PRICE,  Florence  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
108  N.  6th  St.,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
$* PRICE,  Mrs.  Josephine  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  & 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  536  W.  30th  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  129  E.  Broad  St., 
Bethlehem,    Pa. 

*PRICE,  Marvin  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  &  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  536  W.  30th 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*PROTTER,  Lenore  (h) 

Proofreader,  Public  Library,  635  Berry  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  111. 

$PUGH,  Miss  Nance  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Tri-County    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  2336  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
PURCHAS,  Eric  G.   (d) 

St.  Secy.,  Lions  International,  503  Roosevelt 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Mo.  Bur.  for  the 
Blind,    602    Louderman   Bldg.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


PURSE,  Ross  (f) 

Exec.    Officer,    Can.    Natl.    Institute    for    the 
Blind,   2550   Broad  St..   Regina,   Sask. 
$*QUAY,  W.  Earl   (a) 

Ind.   &   Homework  Consultant,  Pa.  Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
iQUIMBY,  Neal  F.,  Ph.D.   (g) 

Supt.,    N.    M.    School    for    the   Visually    Han- 
dicapped,   Box    32,    Alamogordo,    N.    M. 
*RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances   (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehabilita- 
tion,   Dept.    of    Education,    620    Times    Bldg., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
*RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Field  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Education,  217  W.  1st  St.,  Los 
Angeles    12,   Calif. 

RADFORD,  Mrs.  Etta  H.   (d) 

Sr.      Stenographer,      Rehabilitation     for     the 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  321  W.  Wal- 
nut St.,  Johnson   City,  Tenn. 
*RAFAELE,  Frank  D.    (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lawrence  Co.  Br.,   Pa.   Assn.  for 
the    Blind,    32%    S.    Beaver   St.,    New    Castle, 
Pa. 
*RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  700 
S.  15th  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 

RASKIN,  Dr.  Nathaniel   (a) 

Chief  Psychologist,  Children's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital,  Chicago,   111. 

RATCHFORD,  W.  S.  (a) 

Secy,  and  Supt.,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
2901   Strickland   St.,   Baltimore  23,   Md. 

RAWLS,  Avondale  (d) 

Dir.  of  Adm.  Services,  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,  204  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

RAY,  Alton  R.   (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion, Div.  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  411 
Flowers  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

RAYWID,  Mrs.  Leo  (d) 

Pres.,  Aid  Assn.  for  the  Blind  of  D.C.,  3050 
R   St.,  N.W.,   Washington   7,   D.   C. 

REHBAUM,  Al,  Jr.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

REID,  George  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  2505  13th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

REISER,  Neil  (d) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Public  Support,  N.  Y.,  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

$REMICK,  Roy  J.   (i) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Business  Opportunities  for  the 
Mo.  Blind,  620  Jefferson  St.,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 

*RESNICK,  Rose  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Founder,  Enchanted  Hills  Natl. 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  3450  Geary  Blvd., 
San  Francisco  18,  Calif. 

t*RICE,  B.  P.  (g) 

Band  Director  and  Tuning  Instr.,  Tenn. 
School  for  the  Blind,  115  Stewarts  Ferry  Rd., 
Nashville  14,  Tenn. 

JRICH,  Mrs.  Georgia  (b) 

Training  Center  Supv.,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,    1900   S.   Marshall   Blvd.,   Chicago,   111. 

*RICHARDSON,  Clyde  E.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Agent,  Ore.  St.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  645  S.E.  Ankeny  St.,  Portland  14, 
Ore. 

$*RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1215  Gallatin  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

$RICHARDSON,  J.  A.  (d) 

Cigar  Stand  Operator,  P.  O.  Box  5944, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

^RICHARDSON,  Mrs.  J.  A.  (d) 

21§  Westwoodin  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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RICHERSON.  R.  W.  (d) 

570  Lexington  Ave.,  Jackson,   lenn. 

$RICHTERMAN.  Harold  (b) 

Dir.,  Vocational  Services,  Ind.  Home  tor  tne 
Blind,  57  WiUoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*T?Tr,KMAN    Mrs.  Mildred  M.   (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Sprinfield     Assn.     for     the 
Blind,  640  E.  Brower,  Springfield,  Mo. 

*RTr)aWAY.  Miss  Gladys   (c)  „       .       j. 

Home  teacher,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  Service  for 
Se  Blind    Jackson  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

^^^Sg^'stan'd-Opei.aL,   2201   Lake   Austin 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas. 
**^?nraa?em^ent^'igent.    Bur     for    the    Blind 
602    Louderman    Bldg..    317    N.    11th    St.,    St. 
Louis  1,  Mo. 

*^^lu^s.^S./^.    school    for    the    Blind,    1867 
Frankfort  Ave.,   Louisville   6,   Ky. 

**^V^llJem'enrip^cii%,  Minn.  Sei.ices  foi;^the 
Blind    117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Children's     Hospital,     2125     13th     St.,     W.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

""'pubfi^itf  mr.'^Pit't^burgh  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for 
.        th^   Blind     308    S.    Craig    St.,    Pittsburgh    13, 

^SlKleiS,  ^oenix  Public  Schools, 
3333  W.  Willetta  St.,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

*^*^oarT' f "^Di^elfors.  ^Philadelphia    Assn.    for 
fhe    Blind,    24    St.    Denis    Ave..    Havertown, 

**^SS'D''ept"of'Public  Welfare.  308  S.  IIH- 
nois  Ave.,  Carbondale,  111. 

**^°TSIfonrnd^.>.    Dept.  .of    Public   Wei- 
fare.  1401  S.W.  Adams.  Peoria  2.  111. 

*ROBERTSON.  Charles  (d)  Washing- 

Stand   Operator.    3109   E   St.,  b.t^.,    wasning 
ton.  D.  C. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank  (d)  .       r^  ■     i„j 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  819  9th  St.,  iN.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

§±*ROBINSON.  M.  C,  LL.D.,  Capt.  (f) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Western  Canada.  Can.  Natl.  In- 
ftftuie  for  the  Blind.  1101  Broadway.  W.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

**^S^|W  ier^cei'^Ill.   Braille    and   Sight 
Saving  School,  Jacksonville.  111. 
RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c)  . 

""p^SoA     of     Blindness     Worker       Ba,r- 
Centre    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    l&uy 
13th  St..  Altoona.  Pa. 
§±BODERICK,  James  E.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir..  Blair-Centre  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  foi 
the  Blind.  1509  13th  St..  Altoona,  Pa. 

ROLLAND,  Ralph  (i)      ,  .  , 

Supvr..  Bus.  Enterprises,  Services  for  the 
IS  St.  Office  Annex.  117  University  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*^^eatheHi.  PublicVelLre.  1900  S.  Marshall 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

ROOT,  Kenneth  (d)  ^        »  *       *^»,^ 

Vic^Pres.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  _  Assn.  for  the 
Blind.  1320  G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg.,  H-rie, 
Pa. 


*ROSATI,  Ettore  G.  (e) 

Supv..    Education    for    the    Blind.    St.    Dept. 
of   Education,   205    Benefit   St.,   Providence   3, 
R.  I. 
*ROSATI,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  (d) 

79  Pleasant  St.,  Cranston.  R.  1. 
ROSENBLUM.  Mrs.  Louis       „       „       .  .  ^ 

Secy,  of  Board,  Mercer  Co.  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  229  Buhl  Blvd..  Sharon,  Pa. 
t*ROSENBOM.  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   (c) 

Teacher     111.    Dept.    of    Pubhc    Welfare.    Div. 
for   the    BliAd.    160   N.    LaSalle    St..    Chicago 
1,  111. 
ROSS,  James  H.   (d)  , 

Pres..  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   936   Helen   Ave..   Lancaster,   Pa. 

*ROSS,  Robei-t  (a)  ^^        t.        a  »„ 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1009  Chestnut  Ave.,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

ROTH,  Carol  L.   (c)  „       •  *         +i,o 

Home     Instructor,     Minn.     Services     for     tne 
Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
ROTTENBERG,  Rosalyn   (b) 

Occupational    Therapist,    Ind.    Home    for    the 
Blind,  57  WiUoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
±ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (a)         _ 

Exec  Dir.,  Houston-Harris  Co.  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston, 
Texas. 

ROUSE,  Roscoe  (h)  ..-or,      b^^ 

Univ.    Lib.,    Baylor    University,    P.    O.    Box 
307,  Waco,  Texas. 
*ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth   (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pa. 

ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  yi^i 
W.  Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

RUANE,  Myra  (c)  ,.        -d         t>„ 

Prevention     Worker,     Fayette     Co.     Br.,     Pa. 

Assn.  for  the  Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave., 

Uniontown,  Pa. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Milton   (d) 

4634  SafEord  St.,  Fresno,  Calif. 
±*RUCH,  Edward  T.   (c) 

Dir.,   Social  Services.   Catholic   Guild  for  the 

Blind.   191  Joralmon  St..  Brooklyn   1.  N.  Y. 
*RUENZI,  Adeline  A.  (e)       ^     „,.     ,     ^  ,„,„ 

Pres..   Service  Club  for  the  Blind.   Inc..   4312 

Olive  St..  St.  Louis  8.  Mo. 

iRUMSEY.  Winfield  S.   (f)_  ^        ^  .■ 

Exec.  Asst.  to  Exec.  Dir..   Amer.  Foundation 
for    the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New    York 
11,  N.  Y. 
RUNKLE,  William  D.   (d) 

Pres..  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   Mounted   Route   10,   Butler,   Pa. 

*RUNNION,  Harry  L.  (b)  „,..-,. 
Rehabilitation    Specialist  for    the    Blind,    Vo- 
cational    Rehabilitation,  30     N.     Raymond, 
Pasadena  1,  Calif. 

RUOFF,  Mrs.  J.  Stanley  (c)  ^,.    j 

Caseworker,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
2020  Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading,  Pa. 

*RUSK,  Elizabeth   (c)  ^         xt  ., 

Natl.  Home  Teaching  Consultant.  Can.  JNatl. 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  316  4th  Ave.,  N.,  Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

*RUSK.  J.  J.  (e)  ^r  .,    T     .    * 

Exec.  Officer.  N.  Sask.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  316  4th  Ave.,  N.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (d)  ,    „       „       . 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Pittsburgh  Br..  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  5301  Fair  Oaks.  Pittsburgh  17. 
Pa. 

§$*SALMON.  Peter  J.  (a)  ^      „,-    ^     t 

Exec.  Dir..  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
57  WiUoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
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SAMPLE,  Bertha  (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Drawer  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

iSANDERFER,  Mrs.  Margaret  (a) 

Instr.,     Harris     Co.,     Assn.     for     the     Blind, 
3530    W.   Dallas,    Houston,    Texas. 
$*SANDERFER,    W.   W.    (a) 

Asst.   Dir.,    Harris    Co.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 
3530  W.  Dallas,  Hoiiston,  Texas. 
SANTORELLI,  Ralph   (d) 

202  W.  Union  St.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 
SATTERTHWAITE,  William  H.,  Jr.  (d) 

Treas.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Lincoln  Ave.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

*SAUERLAND,  Paul  (a) 

Asst.  to  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
122  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*SAUNDERS,  Dr.  Stanley  Alexander  (b) 

Dir.,  Vocational  Guidance,  Can.  Natl.  In 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*SAYERS,  Evelyn   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    Fla.    Council    foi 
the   Blind,    1238   N.E.    3rd   Ave.,   Ft.   Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 
i*SCANLON,  Robert  (c) 

Counselor,  Special  Services,  111.  Div.  of  Voca- 
tional   Rehabilitation,    Morris     Bldg.,    Joilet, 
111. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
$*SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.  (b) 

Regional    Supv.,    Training    &    Placement   for 
the  Blind,  111.  Div.  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
$*SCHERER,  Helen   (d) 

Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

*SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (f) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Blinded     Veterans     Assn.,     3408 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Genevieve  (d) 

Tri-County  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
245  S.  31st  St.,  Green  Acres,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

*SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.  (b) 

Dir.  of  Work  Research,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*SCHROYER,  A.  Marie  (d) 

3  West  Hale  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
SCHULTZ,  Karl  J.,  Jr.  (c) 

Medical     Counselor,     Fla.     Council     for     the 
Blind,   P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
SCHWALENBERG,  Mrs.  Ruth  (d) 

Subscription    Office   Secy.,   Pa.    Assn.   for    the 
Blind,   1607   N.   2nd   St.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
SCOTT,  Austin  G.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  4306 
Capitol   Ave.,   Dallas   4,   Texas. 

SCOTT,  Eileen  P.    (c) 

Supv.,  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  Can.  Natl.  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

$*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Vis- 
ually Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave., 
Richmond  21,  Va. 

*SCOTT,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  (d) 

Volunteer,  Seeing  Hand  Assn.,  Inc.,  737 
Market  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

$*SCOTT,  Jack  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  N.  C.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

SCOTT,  John  (b) 

Counselor  for  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation, 314  West  Bldg.,  Rome,  Ga. 

$*SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (d) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Mich.  Blind  Sales,  77  Victor 
Ave.,  Detroit  3,  Mich. 


*SCROBE,  Miss  Livia   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  100  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

*SEE,  Charles  M.   (b) 

Field  Repr.,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
P.    O.   Box    925,    Cumberland,   Md. 

*SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
P.  O.  Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 
SEELEY,  Hoyle  G.   (d) 

Asst.  Treas.,  Board  of  Directors,  Lackawan- 
na Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  635  Linden 
St.,  Scranton,   Pa. 

i*SEGAL,  Arthur  L.   (b) 

Rehabilitation   Counselor,  gt.  Council  for  the 

Blind,   13th  and  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
§$*SELIS,  Irving  M.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    The    Associated    Blind.    Inc.,    147 

W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  (c) 

Dir.  of  Social  Service,  The  Associated  Blind, 

Inc.,    147   W.   23rd   St.,   New  York   11,   N.   Y. 
*SELMAN,  Harry  (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,    4306 

Capitol,   Dallas,  Texas. 

*SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.   (e) 

Supv.    of   Vocational    Rehabilitation,    Services 
for   the  Blind,    St.   Dept.   of  Education,   Rm. 
250,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento  14,  Calif. 
§*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (i) 

Sunnen  Foundation,  7910  Manchester  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEWELL,  Russell  C.  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Lawrence  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Maple  St.,  New  Wilm- 
ington, Pa. 

SEYMOUR,  Charles  E.  (e) 

Supt.,     Conn.     Institute    for    the     Blind,     170 
Ridge   Rd.,   Weathersfield   9,   Conn. 
:i:*SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (h) 

Asst.  Editor,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

SHANK,  Betsy  M.   (c) 

Prevention  Consultant,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (d) 

1511  W.  Lawrence,  Chicago,  111.  I 

SHAW,  George  (d) 
Trustee-at-large,     Exec.     Committee,    Cheater 
Co.   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.   for  the  Blind,   71   S.   1st 
Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

SHERBERG,  Albert  N.   (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blmd,    165   Capitol   Ave.,   Hartford,   Conn. 

SHERBURNE,  Mrs.  Irvena  P.   (b) 

Supv.,  Home  Industry  Dept.,  N.  H.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  155%  N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

SHIPLEY,  George  E.  (c) 

Recreation   Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  100  E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia  44,   Pa. 
$*SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Juniata  Foundation  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  504  S.  Grand  St., 
Lewistown,  Pa. 

*SHOESMITH,  Mark  (a) 

Mgr.,   Alamorgordo   Training    Center,    N.   M. 

School    for    the    Visually    Handicapped,    408 

Pennsylvania,   Alamogordo,   N.   M. 
SHREMP,  Mrs.  G.  P.  (d) 

Trustee,    Butler   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for   the 

Blind,    308   W.    Cunningham   St.,    Butler,    Pa. 
SHROB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 

for   the   Blind,    4800    Woodway   Lane,   N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
*SHULMAN,  Neil  (d) 

924    N.     Sierra    Bonita    Ave.,     Los    Angeles, 

Calif. 
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SHUMAN,  Charles  S.   (d) 

Treas.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  214  N.  Front  St..  Sunbury, 
Pa. 

♦SHUMAR,  Ernest  (d) 

Shop    Employee,    Fayette   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 
for     the     Blind,     51     N.     Mt.     Vernon     Ave., 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
$*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Deaf  &   Blind,  Dept.   of   Educa- 
tion, Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
SIEGER,  Catherine  A.   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  25  S.  Franklin  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

$*SIEWIERSKI,  Julian  (b) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Council  for  the 
Blind,  13th  and  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*SIGLE,  Betty  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Richmond  Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Rockingham, 
N.  C. 

SILLS,  Mrs.  Jeannette  J.   (c) 

AFOB  Consultant  on  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Social  Welfare  Administration, 
Manila,  Phillippines. 

SILVERSTONE,  Seymour  S.   (d) 

Treas.    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,    602    U.    S.    Bank    Bldg.,    Johnstown, 
Pa. 
^SIMMONS,  Harry  E.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 

*SIMMONS,  W.  T.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  1217  Clonsilla  Ave.,  Peterborough, 
Ont. 

SIMMONS,  William   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  West 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

SIMMS,  B.  F.   (b) 

Dist.  Supv.,  Dept.  of  Education,  629  S.  18th 
St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatrice  (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

^SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.   (f) 

Natl.  Music  Consultant,  Can.  Natl.  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17, 
Ont. 

SIMPSON,  Josephine  M.   (d) 

2915  Newport  Gap  Pike,  Wilmington  8,  Dela. 

SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Virginia  (h) 

Supervising  Blind  Section  Libr.,  Calif.  St. 
Library,  Library  Courts  Bldg.,  Sacramento 
9,  Calif. 

SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind,   P.   O.   Box   1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

$*SIRAK,  Suzanne  (e) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
85   S.   Washington   Ave.,   Columbus    15,    Ohio. 

SKINNER,  C.  Herbert  (d) 

Treas.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  2344  Butler  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

iSKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (h) 

Libr.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Hild  Br. 
Library,  Chicago  Public  Library,  4544  Lin- 
coln Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

SLOAN,  George  T.   (d) 

Treas.,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,   639  E.  Beau  St.,  Washington,   Pa. 

tSLOPAK,  Abraham  (d) 

(Leathercraft  Guild  of  America) 
32  Hall  Hill  Ave.,  Colchester,  Conn. 

SLUDOCK,  Regina  (h) 

Libr..  Library  for  the  Blind,  166  6th  Ave., 
New  York   13,  N.  Y. 


$*SMITH,  Benjamin   (g) 

Prin.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

SMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SMITH,  Clinton   (d) 

Pres.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SMITH,  Dwight  C,  Ph.D.  (h) 

Genl.  Secy.,  John  Milton  Society,  160  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Elizabeth  J.   (b) 

Counselor,    N.    Y.    St.    Vocational    Rehabilita- 
tion    Service,     12     N.    Division    St.,    Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
*SMITH,  Hubert  E.   (f) 

Pres.  and  Genl.  Mgr.,  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Walter  G.  Holmes 
Foundation,  Inc.,  334  Masonic  Bldg.,  Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

SMITH,  J.  C.  (f) 

Treas.,    Can.    Natl.    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
$*SMITH,  Jane  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    N.     C.     St.     Com.    for    the 
Blind,   427   N.   Blount  St.,   Raleigh,   N.   C. 
$*SMITH,  Rev.  Jeff  (a) 

Supt.,  Ark.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  1706 
E.  9th  St..  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

SMITH,  J.  Morrison  (d) 

Member,     Board     of     Directors,     Washington 
Soc.  for  the  Blind,  2324  P  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
*SMITH,  John  S.   (b) 

Orientation  Officer,  Nebr.  St.  Dept.  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Capitol  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

*SMITH,  Miss  L.  Frances   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Ft.  Worth  Foundation  for  Vis- 
ually Handicapped  Children,  110  Westches- 
ter House,  554  S.  Summit,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

$*SMITH,  Lucy  Dent  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Hillsborough  Co.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  503  E.  Piatt  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

SMITH,  Robert  C.  (d) 

Treas.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  169  Butler  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

SMITH,  Timothy  (d) 

Chief  Accountant,  Amer.  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,   15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  William  F.  (i) 
Stand   Program   Supv.,   Washington   Soc.   for 
the    Blind,    2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

$*SMITHDAS,  Robert  J.  (b) 

Counselor,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

SMOUSE,  Joseph  (d) 

Treas.,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Bedford,  Pa. 

*SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.  (c) 

Social  Service  Field  Repr.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 

*SNOW,  Ben  (b) 

Vocational  Counselor,  27  Marshall  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

SNYDER,  Mrs.  Roy  (h) 

Pres.,  Theosophical  Book  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Krotona,    Rte.    2,    Box    5- A,    Ojai,    Calif. 

SOPP,  Theodore  (d) 

628  Glen  Echo  Rd.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

SORBERTA,  Salvator  (b) 

Corrective  Therapist,  Cane  Travel  Instr.,  Ind. 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,, 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

$*SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
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$SOULE,  Miss  Michael  Elizabeth  (h) 

Libr.,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  N. 
Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 

*SPAR,  Harry  J.  (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*SPARKS,  Alfred  W.  (f) 

Ont.     Supv.     of    Field     Services,     Can.    Natl. 
Institute    for    the    Blind,    929    Bayview    Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 
SPEAK,  Nelle  (c) 

Secy.-Guide,     Joplin     Assn.     for     the     Blind, 
802  Jackson  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
SPITZER,  Louis  W.   (d) 

5512  Pinelawn  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

♦SPURRIER,  M.  Eugene  (b) 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,   Div.   of   Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Dept.  of  Education,  2  W.  Red- 
wood St.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
STAFFELD,  Mrs.  Muriel  Court  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mass.  Assn.  for  Promoting  the 
Interest  of  the  Adult  Blind,  41  Mount  Ver- 
non St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

$STALCUP,  Lloyd  K.  (d) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 
$*STANBERRY,  Gretchen   (c) 

Social  Dir.,  Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Education, 
515   VanNess   Ave.,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

♦STANFORD,  L.  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  Mo.  Div. 
of  Welfare,  300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis 
24,  Mo. 

♦STANLEY,  W.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  73  Garfield  Ave.,  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

STANWORTH,  Dr.  Robert  (d) 

Dentist,  100  Crook  BIdg.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

STARRETT,  Andrew  G.   (d) 

Treas.,  Juniata  Foundation,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind.  Milroy,  Pa. 

START,  Sidney  (b) 

Counselor,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

$*STATON,  George  (c) 

Rehabilitation  Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,   P.   O.   Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

$STEECE,  Everett  R.  (e) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  85 
S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

$STELLE,  Roy  M.   (g) 

Supt.,  Colo.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

STEINWACHS,  Max  W.,  Jr.   (d) 

Pres.,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,    1212    Stirling   St.,    Coatesville,    Pa. 

STEPHEN,  George  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

STEPHENSON,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.   (b) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

STEVENSON,  K.  W.  (d) 

6025  E.  Third  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

STEVENTON,  Hester  E.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  39  Race  St.,  Jim  Thorpe, 
Pa. 

STINSON,  Robert  H.  (d) 

Trustee,  Exec.  Com.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,   106   W.   15th   St.,   Chester,   Pa. 

STIPP,  Peter,  Jr.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,   228  Adams  Ave.,   Scranton   3,   Pa. 


$*STOCKER,  Clifford  A.  (e) 

Adm.,     Div.     of     Vocational     Administration, 
Ore.    Com.    for   the   Blind,    645    S.E.    Ankeny, 
Portland,  Ore. 
*STOLLERY,  Perce  (b) 

Special  Placement  Officer,  Can.  Natl.  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toron- 
to 17,  Ont. 

t*STONE,  Esther  D.   (c) 

Casewoi-ker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1006 
Industrial  Ave.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

4:*ST0NE,  Patricia  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Welfare  Dept.,  P.  O.  Box  999,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

tSTONE,  Mrs.  Theodore  (h) 

Co-chairman,  Johanna  Bur.  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Washington  and 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

STOREY,  Robert  L.  (f) 

Supt.,  Newfoundland  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  1-5  Military  Rd.,  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland. 

STORM,  Rev.  W.  H.   (h) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Missions  for  Blind,  Lutheran 
Church,   3482   East   Blvd.,   Cleveland  4,    Ohio. 

*STOTT,  Lester  W.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Mass.  Div.  for  the  Blind,  90 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STRAWHECKER,  William  (d) 
1447  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

^STRICKLAND,  W.  J.   (i) 

Bus.  Enterprise  Repr.,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,   P.  O.   Box   1295,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

:i:STRONG,  Douglas  R.   (i) 

Ont.  Mgr.,  Ind.  Stands  Dept.  and  Cafeterias, 
Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 

*STROUD,  Marshall  D.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Ark.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box 
789,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

STUART,  Harry  W.   (e) 

Genl.  Mgr.,  Calif.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Education   Bldg.,  Sacramento  14.  Calif. 

iSTYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (d) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SULLIVAN,  Dr.  Robert  E.  (d) 

340  Doctors  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUMMERS,  Eleanor  (c) 

Asst.    Supervising    Field  Worker    for    Adult 

Blind,     Calif.    St.    Dept.  of    Education,    217 

W.   1st  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*SUSKO,  Paul  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Otterman  St., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.   (g) 

Resource  Teacher,  Braille,  Hawthorne  School 
Dist.,  235  E.   129th  St.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

♦SUTHERLAND,  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   172   Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.   S. 

SUTHERLIN,  Miss  Margaret  (c) 

Caseworker  for  Blind  Children,  Div.  for  the 
Blind  and  Sight  Conservation,  La.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

SUTTON,  David  C.   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Dept.  Supv.,  Phila- 
delphia Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St., 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

♦SUWAL,  Sara  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
4306  Capitol  Ave.,  Dallas  4,  Texas. 

SWEGER,  Mark   (d) 

Pres.,  Tri-County  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f)  ,      ^^  ,    u-i-4.  A-ir,^ 

T)ir  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Sepl  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*TAILLON,  Therese  (c)  ,     ^     ^.^   ^     *       +v,„ 

Home  Teacher,  Can  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

TAIT,  Dr.  Edwin  F.   (d) 

1324  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

±*TALLEY,  Gladys   (c)  ^        ^u      xim^a 

*       Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
P.   O.   Box   275,   Reidsville,   N.   O. 

±*TATUM,  Braxton   (a)  ,  :,  ,^   -dt    a    r.«„t 

Genl.   Mgr.    (Workshop  ,    Adult   Blind   Dept., 

Ala.     Inititute     for     Deaf     and     Blind,     Box 

242,  Talladega,  Ala. 
TAYLOR,  Mrs.  Esther  V.   (a)  „,„,!.    -c-, 

Pres.,  Kan.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  219  N.  16th 

St.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
§:|:TAYLOR.  Reginald  (d) 

Board    Member,    Com.    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  342,  Columbus,  Texas. 

TAYLOR,  Walter  (a)  ,,      t>i-    j    T^^r.+    r.f 

Asst.  Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public     Welfare,     117     University     Ave.,     bt. 
Paul  1,  Minn. 
±*TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.,  Esq.   (d) 

Attorney-at-Law,  133  E.  3rd  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

TAYLOR,  Mrs.  W.  O.,  Jr.  (d) 

Dresden,  Tenn. 
TEAGLE,  Frank  H.,  Jr.   (d) 

Elm  Tree  Press,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

±*TERRY,  Rose  Alice  (c)  o^iq    t„ 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  2413  In- 
dustrial Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 

*THALL,  Margaret  (d) 

179  Merkle  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

THEVDT,  Rev.  Ingvald  M.   (h) 

Pastor  and  Supt.,  Ephphatha  Church  Mis- 
sion, 15  6th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

*THOMAS,  Gordon   (b)  .    ■,      t^   x 

Shop  and  Mobility  Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

iTHOMAS,  Mrs.  T.  F.   (a) 

Asst.  to  the  Dir.,  Hillsboro  Co.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  503  W.  Piatt  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

♦THOMPSON,  Fred  (a) 

Shop     Inst.,     Juniata     Foundation     Br.,     Pa. 

Assn.    for   the   Blind,    S.    Mam   and   W.    Hale 

Sts.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
iTHOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.   (c) 

Social     Worker,     Cincinnati     Assn.     for     the 

Blind,   1548   Central  Parkway,   Cincinnati   lU, 

Ohio. 
THOMPSON,  J.  A.  (a) 

Secy.,  P.  O.  Box  224,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

^THOMPSON,  Robert  H.,  Pd.D.  (g)  ,  „_  ^ 
Supt.,  Mich.  School  for  the  Blind,  715  W. 
Willow  St.,  Lansing  6,  Mich. 

*THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.  (f) 

Natl.  Service  Officer,  Blinded  Veterans  Assn., 
3408  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

♦THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,   169   Borden   Ave.,   N.,  Kitchener,   Ont. 

THOMSON,  Roberta  Ann   (d) 

Clerk  Steno.,  Ore.,  Com.  for  the  Blind,  645 
S.E.  Ankeny  St.,  Portland  14,  Ore. 

THORNTON,  Waldron  T.   (a) 

Supv.,  Caning  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pa. 

*THUME,  Lyle  (b)  .  t,  i,  v-i- 
Psychologist-Counselor,  Southwest  Rehabili- 
tation Center,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


*TIGNER,  Mrs.  Gene   (d)  _, 

Stand    Operator,    3500    Minnesota    Ave.,    S.^.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*TIMMINS,  Preston  I.   (f)  ,       .     ^       -         <.u<. 

Field     Secy.,     Can.     Natl.     Institute     for     the 
Blind,  466  Union  St.,  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

J*TIPPS,  A.  B.   (b)  ,         .^ 

Supv.,    Field    Operations,    St.    Com.    tor    tne 
Blind,  Land   Office  Bldg.,   Austin,  Texas. 

*TITUS,  Viola  A.   (c)  ^ 

Special   Caseworker,   N.   C.   St.   Com.   tor   tne 
Blind,   P.   O.   Box   937,   Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

±*TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle  (c)  t>h„h 

Home     Teacher,     Mo.     Bur.     for     the     Blind, 
436   S.   Kensington   St.,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

^^C^o^Sact'^Prtcl'rlment  Agent.  Board  of  Ind^ 
A°d  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*TOLTON,  Edna  M.   (c)  .^   x     *       +v,», 

Home   Teacher,    Can.   Natl.    Ijl^titute   for   the 
Blind,   73   Garfield  Ave.,   S.,   Hamilton.   Ont. 
TOOHEY,  Frances   (d) 

836  Rural  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
*TORO,  Andres  Cristobal  (g)  .<ti^i„„ 

Teachnical    Dir.,    Escuela    de    Ciegos      Helen 
KeUer?"     P.     O.     Box     3567,     Panama     City. 
Panama. 
TOWNSEND,  Alexander  H.   (b) 

Vocational    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    for    the 
Blind,  796  S.W.  6th  St.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 
TOWNSEND,  Miss  M.  Roberta  (f) 

Dir       Survey     and    Homework     Dept..     -Natl. 
?ndustril^s    for    the    Blind,    22    W.    17th    St.. 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
TRADER,  Miss  Florence  B.  (f) 

Trustee  and  Dir.,   Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind,     6990     Hamilton     Ave.,     Mt.     Healthy, 
Ohio. 
TRAUB,  Mrs.  Margaret   (g) 

Teacher,     Ky.     School     for     the     Blind,     3007 
Aubert  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
*TRELEASE,  George  T.   (b)      ^      ,  „ ,        ..  , 

Vocational  Counselor,  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind,   165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
*TREMBLAY,  Miss  Fernande  (c)  t„,.,.+„ 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  Can.  Natl.  Institu- 
te for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal. 
Que. 
±*TRENEER,  Herbert  C.    (a) 

Chm.,    Music    Committee,    Can.    Natl.    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,   511   1st  St.,  S.,   Kenora. 
Ont. 
iTREXLER,  Helen  G.  (b)         „        ^  .        +i,» 

*     Medical    Worker,    N.    C.    St     Com     for    the 
Blind,     501     Professional     Bldg.,     Charlotte, 
N.  C' 
*TULLIS,  Mrs.  Hellen   (f)    ^  ^        ^,       ^..^ 

Eastern  Repr.,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
1924  Mt.  Royal  Ter.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

*TUNNELL,  Mary  Ruth  (c)  . 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  322  State  Capi- 
tol Annex,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

*TURCHON,  Joe  L.  (d) 

Supv.,  Cleveland  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  2275  E. 
55th  St.,   Cleveland  3,   Ohio. 

TRUXAL,  Jacob  R.  (d)  „        .  .       +v,„ 

Pres.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn  for  the 
Blind,    219    S.    Main    St.,    Jersey    Shore,    Pa. 

§*TYNAN,  Maurice  I.    (d)  „,^     „      •      -r>A 

c/o  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Tynan,  816  Bowie  Rd.. 
Rockville,  Md. 

TTTTT  -C]       p         (^\ 

Chm.' Work  for  the  Blind,  Orlando  Lions 
Club,   P.   O.   Box   97,    Orlando,   Fla. 

ULLMAN,  Mrs.  David  (d) 

Secy.,  Board  of  Directors,  Philadelphia  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  4845  Pulaski  St.,  Philadelphia 
44,  Pa. 
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ULMER,  J.  M.  (d) 

Lawyer,    1130    B.    F.    Keith    Bldg.,    Cleveland 

15,  Ohio. 
ULSHAFER,  Gertrude  (d) 

Bookkeeper,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    1607 

N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
$*UMEHARA,  Millie  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.   Natl.    Institute   for   the 

Blind,   230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  (c) 

3642  Ludgate  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland 

20,  Ohio. 

VanARSDALE,  L.  E.  (d) 
Treas.,    Beaver    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  Freedom  Natl.  Bank,  Freedom,  Pa. 

iVANCE,  Harrell  T.   (i) 

Dir.,  Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled, 
4244  3rd  Ave.,  S.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

*VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Instr.,  Minneapolis  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

*VANDENBORD,  Frank  E.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  37  Broadway,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

VANDIVER,  Ruth  (d) 
Orrick,  Mo. 

*VARGO,  Helen   (c) 

Caseworker  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Service,  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,   318   Hathcock   Bldg.,    Fayetteville,   Ark. 

VARNDELL,  Rolla  (d) 

Treas.,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  93  Lawn  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

VEALE,  Louis  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  112 
E.  Columbia,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

$VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (c) 

Instr.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

t*VIENI,  Frederick   (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*VOLKE,  George  M.  (d) 

Insui-ance  Solicitor,  111  Ingleside  Ave.,  Ca- 
tonsville  28,  Md. 

$*VOOR,  John  B.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Education, 
1510   Heyburn   Bldg.,  Louisville  2,   Ky. 

$*VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.  (b) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

$VOORHEES,  Mrs.  Arthur  L.   (d) 

8209  Tahona  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

♦WAGNER,  Viola  V.  (b) 

Training  Services  for  the  Blind,  Goodwill 
Rehabilitation  Center,  308  W.  Court  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

WALKER,  A.  M.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  San  Antonio  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
2805  Roosevelt,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

£*WALKER,  Hulen  C. 

Legislative  Analyst,  Amer.  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Rm.  442  Investment  Bldg.,  15th 
and  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

$WALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.  (d) 

Amer.  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  442  In- 
vestment Bldg.,  15th  and  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

WALKER,  Madeleine  (b) 

Dist.  Supv.,  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  Div.  of 
Welfare,  602  Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
1.  Mo. 

WALKER,  W.  Laurens,  Ph.D.   (g) 

Supt.,  S.  C.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


WALL,  Inez  D.   (c) 

Field  Repr.   of  Social   Services,   St.   Com.    for 
the     Blind,     229     Professional     Bldg.,     Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 
^WALLACE,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (c) 

Dir.  of  Social  Service,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pa. 

WALLACE,  John  M.   (g) 

President,  Fla.  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

WALSH,  Richard   (d) 

1306  VanKirk  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTERS,  George  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn,    for 
the   Blind,    308    W.    Cunningham   St.,    Butler, 
Pa. 
*WARD,  G.  Ernest   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   614  N.   13th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

WARD,  Mrs.  G.  Ernest  (d) 

Lehigh    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 
614  N.   13th  St.,   Allentown,  Pa. 
£WARD,  Mary- Ann   (g) 

Special    Class    Teacher,    Montville    Township 
Schools,    419    W.    115th    St.,    New    York    25, 
N.  Y. 
4:*WARD,  Roy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

WARD,  Walton  L.   (b) 

Counselor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of 
Public    Welfare,    1123    Church   St.,    Nashville, 
Tenn. 
*WARRICK,  James  C.  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Services     for     the 
Blind,    23    S.    Pauline,    Suite    101,    Memphis, 
Tenn. 
$WARRINER,  John  D.  (d) 

Dir.,  Public  Relations,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pa. 
$*WARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley,  Litt.D.   (b) 

Employment  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.,  Litt.D.   (g) 

Dir.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

WATERS,  William   (b) 

Travel  Instr.,  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

*WATKINS,  Wallace  D.   (b) 

Dir.  of  Rehabilitation  and  Personnel,  Good- 
will Industries,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton 
2,  Ohio. 

§*WATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Treas.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
3007   Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 

WEAVER,  F.  Emmett  (d) 

Trustee,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1607  N. 
2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*WEAVER,  Grady  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  321  W.  Walnut 
St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

*WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lighthouse  Gift  Center,  623 
Fredericksburg   Rd.,   San   Antonio   1,   Texas. 

*WEIGEL,  Theodore  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

$WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  (a) 

Diocesan  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

$WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f) 

(ienl.  Mgr.,  Can.  Natl.  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

$WELBOURNE,  Mrs.  Eve  (d) 
1009  Grant  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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WELCH    Mrs    Elame  Baker  U)     ^^^    ^^ 

^on;ind"'H!me?or  the  Blind.   57   WiUough- 
by  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N-  ^■ 

*'^BU.'^''sSal^''Education  and  Information. 
Fnd.'  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  W.Uoughby 
St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

^^fl^ant^^'stpt^LShouse   for   the   Blind,    2321 

Locust  St..  St-  Louis,  Mo. 
$WELLINGHAUS    Harry  B^F.  (a^ 

?onhrmLd?'57^  wilShh?"sl.   B^^^^^^^^ 

^^gJme'^T^acEl'hy "^^o.  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for 
Klind    6U  N.  13th  St..  Allentown,  Pa. 

^ix^er^iciTrll:.'Thi'^eein.  Eye,  Inc..  Mor- 

ristown.  N.  J. 
*WESTON.  John  (d)  ^ 

1821  Swope  Parkway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*WHEATON,  Dr.  Donald  (d)  T>^;„hi 

Private    Tutoring    in    History.    2736    Dwight 
Way,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.  (a) 

Adm.  AsBt.,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 

^^S'^l^cy!-  Ca^'^  Natl.  I-titute  ^o,  the 
Blind,   96   Ridout  St..   S..   London.   Ont. 

*WHITE.  Bernice  (c)  hm^a 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
802  W.  Colonial  Ave.,  Ehzabeth  City,  N.  G. 

WHITE,  Mrs.  Mary  Guice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Bhnd,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  b.  <^. 

WHITEHEAD,  Cecil  L.  (d) 

Apartment   House   Parklyn.   297    S.   Marengo, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
^WHITEHEAD,  Dr.  W    M^  (g) 

Supt.,  Va.  St.  School,  Hampton.  Va. 

WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.  (c)     ,  „  _, 

Sunv  Pre-School  Blind  Child  Program,  Can. 
nSl"  Institute  for  the  Blind.  929  Bayview 
Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

WHITEN,  Mrs.  Ruby  (d)  .         ^     j.        «„.. 

Dietitian,    N.    C.    Rehabilitation    Center    for 

the  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
WHITESIDE,  Mrs.  Charles  (d)     ^     ^,      ^  , 

40  Lea  Bd..  Manor  Park,  New  Castle,  Dela. 

WHITLA,  Mrs.  W.  F.  (d) 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Mercer  Co.  Br., 
Pa.  Assk.  for  the  Blind,  69  S.  Oakland  Ave., 
Sharon,  Pa. 

WHITNEY,  Earl  D.  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  ra. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Butler.  Pa. 

i*WHITSTOCK,  Robert  (r) 

Adm  Asst..  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris- 
town.  N.  J. 

tWHITTEN.  E.  B.  (f)  .         ^  ^,  .  , 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehabilitation  Assn.,   514-6 
Arlington   Bldg.,   1025   Vermont   Ave.,   N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  C.  (h) 

Libr.,  Books  for  the  Blind.  Public  Library, 
167   Social  Hall  Ave.,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

±WICKMAN,  Carl  E.  (e) 

Asst.  Chief,  Div.  of  Welfare.  Bur.  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  JefEerson  City,  Mo. 

WIEDEB,  Earl  (d)  ,  .       ^, 

Treas.,  Lehigh  Co,  Br.,  Pa.  Assn-  for  the 
Blind.  1514  Union  St..  Allentown,  P'' 

±*WILBER,  Dr.  Louise  (er)  ■o^■  a    a 

Supv..  Ariz.  St.  School,  for  the  Blind  & 
Deaf,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


WILCOX,  Everett  (g)  „„ 

Supt.,    Ore.    St.    School    for    the    Blind,    700 
S.  Church  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 

*WILD,  Mrs.  Richard  (d)  ,,,,„,  ..^  p.^ 
Vending  Stand  Operator,  1111  Valentine  Cir- 
cle, Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

iWILDING,  Beatrice  (d)  ,      „i-    j    ioKn 

Secy.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  1850 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,   111. 

*WILLETT.  Mrs.  Helen  F.  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Cambria   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  728  Wood  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  (h)      ^   ^      ^  ., 
Libr.  for  the  Blind,  Multnomah  Co.  Library, 
216  N.E.  Knott,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  (c)  .  -,     v„ 

Home    Teacher    and    Social    Service,    Joplin 
Assn.  for  the  Blind.  802  Jackson  Ave..  Jop- 
lin. Mo. 
*WILLIAMS.  Pauline  (c)  ^        ^u      Tii-r,<i 

Caseworker.   N.   C.   St..   Com.   for   the   Blind. 
1029   Patton   Ave..   HendersonviUe.   JN.   L,. 
WILLIAMS,  Raymond  D.   (e)  ,aaa    aM 

Dir  ,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1669,  614 
New  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
WILLIAMS,  Samuel  U.  (d) 

Pres.,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  15  Lawton  Ave.,  Uniontown.  Pa. 

±*WILLlA.MSON.  L.  G.   (b)  xt  ^i     t 

Natl.  Dir.  of  Employment,  Can.  Natl,  in- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17.  Ont. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Secy  Board  of  Directors,  Assn.  for  the 
Conquest  of  Blindness,  745  Central  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

WILSON,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  P.  (d) 

Chm.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Eastover 
Hills,  Dover,  Dela. 

WILSON,  Ida  E.   (a) 

Supt.,    Adult    Blind    Home,    3289    Grove    St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
tWILSON.  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  (h) 

Head.  Div.  of  Work  with  the  Blind.  Denver 
Public  Library,  90  Lowell  Blvd..  Denver  19. 
Colo. 

i:WINDROW,  David  C.  (b)  ,    ,     „ 

Asso.  Counselor  and  Guide,  Ind.  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1. 
N.  Y. 

*WINTERS.  Kris  (b)  „       .         ^ 

Employment  Specialist.  Div.  of  Services  for 
the  Blind.  5683  Maybury  Grand.  Detroit  8, 
Mich. 

*WISE.  Janet  (d)  ^^    ,^ 

150  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

WISE,  Robert  C.  (d)  ^       .u 

Treas.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   915  Walnut  St.,  Williamsport,   Pa. 
$WISHARD.  Elizabeth  (h) 

Libr.  for  the  Blind,  Indiana  St.  Library,  140 
N.  Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*WOLFGANG,  Rev.  Ralph  T.  (d)  

Exec.  Com.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  530 
Chestnut  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

WOOD,  E.  J.  (g)  ,        „,.    ^      ,,^ 

Supt.,  Tenn.  School  for  the  Blind.  115 
Stewart's  Ferry  Rd..  Nashville  14,  Tenn. 

§4:WOOD,  H.  A.  (e)  ^  ^       ^^      ^,.    , 

Exec.  Secy..  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind. 
303  W.  Martin  St..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

f*WOOD,  L.  M.  (d) 

116  Crescent  Rd.,  Toronto  5.  Ont. 

♦WOOD.  Theresa  (d) 

335  State  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4:*WOOD,  W.  S.  (b)  ,         „       „  ^  ,. 

Rehabilitation    Counselor,    St.    Com.    for  the 

Blind,  304  Genl.  Amer.  Bldg.,  102  W. 
Crockett,   San  Antonio,   Texas. 
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*WOODRING,  Jesse  (b) 

Orientation  Therapist,  Allen  Co.  League  for 
the  Blind,  203  E.  Berry  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

i*WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta, 
6a. 

WOOLLY,  J.  M.  (g) 

Supt.,  Ark.  School  for  the  Blind,  2600  W. 
Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

$WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  R.  L  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
39-49   Arcade  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.   I. 

WOTRING,  John  (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Asst.  to  the  Managing  Dir.,  Can.  Natl.  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

WOUNDERLY,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

Supv.  of  Training  and  Production,  Berks 
Co.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  2020  Hampden 
Blvd.,  Reading,  Pa. 

WRIGHT,  Arnold  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  247, 
Manteo,  N.  C. 

$WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  (g) 

Supv.,  Board  of  Education,  Classes  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Seeing  Children,  228  N.  La- 
Salle  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Homer,  Jr.  (d) 
Leaksville,  N.  C. 

WRIGHT,  James  (a) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pa. 

YARNALL,  Sara  O.  (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind.  229  Race  St.,  Sunbury, 
Pa. 


*YEAMAN,  Jack  M.  (e) 

Casework   Supv.,   Utah    Com.   for    the    Blind, 
309  E.  First  S.  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
i*YOUNG,  Aletha  L.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Board   of   Ind.   Aid   and   Vo- 
vational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  536  W. 
30th  St.,  Indianapolis  23,  Ind. 
*YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.  (b) 

Merchandising    Repr.,    Fla    Cooperative    for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
*ZARINA,  Peter  F.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Div.    of    Services    for    the 
Blind,   St.   Dept.   of  Public   Welfare,   322   St. 
Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2,  Colo. 
ZEIGLER,  Harry  F.  (d) 

Pres.,   Lawrence  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the 
Blind,  32%  S.  Beaver  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
4:*ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  (c) 

Field     Repr.,     Philadelphia     Assn.     for     the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
$*ZERR,  George  (b) 

Rehabilitation      Training      Specialist,      Dela. 
Com.    for    the    Blind,    305    W.    8th    St.,    Wil- 
mington 1,  Dela. 
ZETZER,  Mary  (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  Youngstown   Soc.  for  the 
Blind,   629   Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,   Ohio. 
iZICKEL,  Virgil  E.  (h) 

Plant  Supv.,  Amer.   Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,     1839    Frankfort    Ave.,    Louisville    6, 
Ky. 
ZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor  (f  j 

Dir.,  Public  Education,  Amer.  Foundation  for 
the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New    York    11, 
N.  Y. 
ZIMMERMAN,  Harold  R.  (d) 

Box  207,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
ZIMMERMAN,  Marlin  C.  (d) 

Pres.,    Berks    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  527  Penn  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
ZISETTE,  Robert  (d) 
Board    Member,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
ZWIERZANSKL  William  John  (d) 
Lucky    Clover    Rabbit    Farm,     Belle    Meade, 
N.  J. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1957-1959 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

*Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C President 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina First  Vice-President 

*Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia - Second  Vice-President 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky Third  Vice-President 

*Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania Treasurer 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

*  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania Past-President,  Term  Expires  1959 

William  E.  Bartram,  New  Orleans,  Louisville Group  Af,  Term  Expires  1961 

*  Vernon  L.  Hull,  Richmond,  Virginia Group  Bf,  Term  Expires  1961 

*Sarah  V.  Gissendanner,  Arlington,  Virginia Group  Cf,  Term  Expires  1961 

*Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois Group  Df,  Term  Expires  1961 

*George  Emanuele,  Tampa,  Florida Group  Ef,  Term  Expires  1959 

» J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California Group  Ff,  Term  Expires  1959 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico Group  Gf,  Term  Expires  1959 

Donald  G.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C Group  Hf,  Term  Expires  1959 

*Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia Group  If,  Term  Expires  1959 

GROUP  OFFICERS— 1957-1959 

Chakman  Groups  Secretary 


J.  Arthur  Johnson 


A     Allan  W.  Sherman 


Harold  Richterman  B     *G€orge  Staton 


*Roy  Ward 


C  *Mrs.  Holland  Horton 

*Mrs.  Alfred  Allen D  *Myrtle  Garris 

*Howard  H.  Hanson  E  *Clifford  A.  Stocker 

George  Werntz,  Jr F  M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Jack  Hartong G  Lee  Ivetson 

*R.  W.  Beath  H  Alan  T.  Hunt 

♦George  C.  Piper I  Douglas  R.  Strong 


*  Visually  handicapped. 

t  For  group  components.  See  "Constitution,"  page  230. 
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A.A.W.B.  DELEGATES  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

♦Joseph  F.  Clunk  *Hulen  C.  Walker 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman;  *  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.;  *  Joseph  F.  Clunk 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

*A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman;  Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary;   (3rd  member  to  be  announced). 

ETHICS 

*Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary; 
*Peter  J.  Salmon;  *Arthur  L.  Voorhees;  H.  A.  Wood 

BRAILLE 
*R.  W.  Beath,  Chairman;  *Mrs.  Holland  Horton;  *Bernard  M.  Krebs 

LEGISLATIVE 

*  George  Keane,  Chairman;  *  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman;   *  Charles  M.  See, 

Vice-Chairman;  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll;  V.  R.  Carter;  Alan  T.  Hunt;  J.  Arthur  Johnson; 

Allan  W.  Sherman;  Byron  M.  Smith;  Charles  Webber 

MEMBERSHIP 

*William  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman 
(Members  to  be  announced) 

PAST-PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
*Joseph  F.  Clunk;  *Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D.;  *Roy  Kumpe;  *Francis  B.  lerardi; 
*Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;   *J.  Robert  Atkinson;   *Peter  J.  Salmon;   *Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.;  *L.  L.  Watts;  *  George  F.  Meyer;  *Calvin  S.  Glover 

MUSIC 

•Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman;   *Leonard  J.  Chard;   *Harry  J.  Ditzler;   *John  A.  Meldrum; 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson;  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Pd.D.;  *Stanley  Wartenberg 

RECREATION 

*  Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman;  *Charles  Buell,  Ed.D.;  Marian  Held;  *Holland  Horton; 

*J.  Milton  Johnson;  *Joseph  Lewis 

REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

*Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman;   *Robert  H.  Barnhart;   *William  M.  Cannon,  Ph.D.;  Helen  Cutting; 

*  Homer  F.  Nowatski;  Harold  Richterman;  *Lyle  Thume 


*  Visually  handicapped. 
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1958  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

W.  S.  Ratchford,  Chairman;  *M.  Robert  Barnett;  *R.  Earl  Barrett;  "William  E.  Bartram; 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper;  *  Arthur  N.  Magill;  M.  Anne  McGuire 

NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
*Irving  M.  Sells,  Chairman;  *Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  *Irene  Jones 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

*Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman;  *Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  *Holland  Horton;  *Roy  Kumpe; 
M.  Anne  McGuire;  Allan  W.  Sherman;  Virgil  E.  Zickel 

COMMITTEE  TO  EVALUATE  THE  CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chairman;   *Philip  N.  Harrison;  Marian  Held;   *Roy  Kumpe;  Howard  M. 
Liechty;  Harold  L.  Polklington;  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack;  *  Michael  Supa 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman;  Joseph  B.  Delbridge;  *  Jake  Jacobson 


Visually  handicapped. 
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c.  1^ 


American  Association  of  VJorkers 
for  the  Blind,  19^7. 


fiVl788 
A 


Dale  Due 


c.   $ 


AUTHOR 

£merican  Association  of  Workers 


for  the  piind^   19^7. 


BORROWERS   NAME 


AmericanFoundation 

ForTHEBIINDinc. 


^w 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

THIRTY-SECOND  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

American  Association 

of  Workers 

for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


i 


-Bt  S^  s^^*^ 


Sheraton  Hotel 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

July  27-August  1,   1958 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 
1957-1959 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

H.  A.  Wood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  President* 

Jake  Jacobson,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  Second  Vice-President 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Louisville,  Kentucky Third  Vice-President 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  Treasurer 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Washington,  D.  C Executive  Director* 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Past  President — Term  Expires  1959 

William  E.  Bartram,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  (Group A)* — Term  Expires  1961 

Vernon  L.  Hull,  Richmond,  Virginia  (Group B)* — Term  Expires  1961 

Sarah  V.  Gissendanner,  Arlington,  Virginia  (Group  C)* — Term  Expires  1961 

Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Group  D)* — Term  Expires  1961 

George  J.  Emanuele,  Tampa,  Florida  (Group  E)* — Term  Expires  1959 

J.  Milton  Johnson,  Los  Angeles,  California  (Group  F)* — Term  Expires  1959 

Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.D.,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  (Group  G)  * — Term  Expires  1959 

Donald  G.  Patterson,  Washington,  D.  C (Group  H)* — Term  Expires  1959 

Gordon  L.  Joyner,  Richmond,  Virginia  (Group  I)* — ^Term  Expires  1959 


GROUP  OFFICERS  —  1957-1959 

• 

Chairman  Group                                                    Secretary 

J.  Arthur  Johnson  A       Allan  W.  Sherman 

Harold  Richterman  B       George    Staton 

Roy  Ward  C       Mrs.  Holland  Horton 

Mrs.  Alfred  Allen  (1957-1958)3  

Judge  Coleman  C.  Gates ( 1958-1959)-. 

Howard  H.  Hanson E       Cliflford  H.   Stocker 

George  Werntz,  Jr F       M.  Roberta  Townsend 

Jack  Hartong G       Lee   Iverson 

R.  W.  Beath  (1957-1958)2  /  \         (1957-1958)  Alan  T.  HuntS 

Dean  C.  Duffield  (1958-1959)  \  \         (1958-1959)  Mrs.  J.  M.  Beck 

George  C.  Piper  I       Douglas  R.  Strong 


D       Myrtle    Garris 


MEMBERS  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORLD  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Joseph  F.  Clunk  Hulen  C.  Walker 


♦For  group  components  see  "Constitution,"  page  239. 

iHulen  C.  Walker  resigned  as  President  to  become  Executive  Director,  affective  June  1,  1958,  auto- 
matically promoting  H.  A.  Wood  to  the  presidency. 
SDeceased  May  16.  1958. 
^Resigned  because  of  transfer  to  another  srroup. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

AAWB   AWARDS   COMMITTEE 

Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman 

Past    President   Aietnbers 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  LL.D. 

Board  Members 
William  E.  Bartram,  Donald  G.  Patterson 

ETHICS 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.; 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees;   H.  A.  Wood 

BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 
Arthur  N.  MagiU,  Chairman;  Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary;   Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

BRAILLE 

Robert  W.  Beath,  Chairman^;  Mrs.  Holland  Horton;  Bernard  M.  Krebs 

LEGISLATIVE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman;   V.   R.   Carter;   Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.;   Alan  T.  Hunt;   J. 

Arthur  Johnson;  Douglas  C.  MacFarland;  Charles  M.  See;  Allan  W.  Sherman;  Byron  M.  Smith; 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D.;  Charles  Weber 

MEMBERSHIP 
William  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman;  William  Joyce;  Mildred  Oliver;  Paul  C.  O'Neill;  Randall  Pitman, 
Jr.;    George    E.    Shipley;    Braxton    Tatum;    Pauline    Thompson;    Lyle    Thume;    Kris    Winters; 

Jack  M.  Yeaman 

• 

PAST  PRESIDENTS'  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Captain  M.   C.   Robinson,  M.B.E.,   LL.D.;   Roy  Kumpe;    Frances   B.   lerardi; 

Francis   J.   Cummings,   Ph.D.;    J.    Robert   Atkinson;    Peter   J.    Salmon,   LL.D.;    Colonel    E.    A. 

Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D.;  L.  L.  Watts;  George  F.  Meyer; 

Calvin  S.  Glover 

MUSIC   COMMITTEE 
Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman;  Leonard  J.  Chard;  Harry  J.  Ditzler;  Albert  G.  Gordon;  John  A. 
Meldrum;    Robert    Robitaille;    Mrs.    Edith    C.    S.    Simpson;    Robert    H.    Thompson,    Pd.D.; 

Stanley  Wartenberg 

RECREATION  COMMITTEE 
Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman;  Charles  Buell;  Marian  Held;  Holland  Horton;  J.  Milton  Johnson; 

Joseph  Lewis 

REHABILITATION  COMMITTEE 

Roy  Kumpe,  Chairman;  Robert  H.  Barnhart;  William  M.  Cannon,  Ph.D.;  Helen  Cutting;  Homer 

Nowatski;   Harold   Richterman;    Lyle   Thume 

VENDING  STAND  COMMITTEE 
Douglas   S.   Richardson,   Chairman;   Myrtle   Garris,   Secretary;    Jerome   Beuchart 


iDeceased  May  16,  1958. 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


1958  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 

HOST  COMMITTEE 

Agencies 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind;  Bucks  County  Association  for  the  Blind;  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Library  for  the  Blind;  Lions  Clubs  of 
Philadelphia;  Montgomery  County  Association  for  the  Blind;  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind; 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Chester  County  Branch;  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Delaware  County  Branch;  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania; Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind;  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Personnel 
Chairman — Joseph  F.  Clunk;  Vice-Chairman — R.  Earl  Barrett;  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  J.  M. 
Peck;  Entertainment  Chairman — Ray  Smyth;  Exhibits  Chairman — Howard  H.  Weigle;  Finance 
Chairman — George  N.  McCrea;  Hospitality  Chairman — Mrs.  L.  Alan  Passmore;  Hospitality 
Co-Chairman — Mrs.  Henry  K.  Christman;  Hospitality  Co-Chairman — Charles  H.  Ness;  Public 
Relations  Chairman — John  D.  Warriner;  Public  Relations  Co-Chairman — Robert  M.  Boston; 
Tours  Chairman — Thomas  B.  Everist. 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman;  Joseph  B.  Delbridge;  Jake  Jacobson 


COMMITTEE   ON   ETHICAL    STANDARDS    REVIEW 

Alfred   L.   Severson,   Chairman;   Philip   N.   Harrison;    Marian   Held;    Roy   Kumpe;    Harold   L. 

Pocklington;  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack;   Howard  M.  Leichty 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 
Nelson   Coon,   Chairman;    Raymond   M.    Dickinson;    Irene   Jones 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

William  S.  Ratchford,  Chairman;   M.   Robert  Barnett;   R.   Earl   Barrett;   William  E.  Bartram; 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper;   Arthur  N.  Magill;   M.  Anne  McGuire 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman;  Raymond  M.  Dickinson;  Holland  Horton;  Roy  Kumpe;  M.  Anne 

McGuire;   Allan   W.   Sherman;   Virgil  E.  Zickel 

POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Colonel  E.  A.   Baker;   O.B.E.,   M.C.,   Croix   de   Guerre,   N.Sc,   LL.D.,   Chairman;    Francis   J. 

Cummings,  Ph.D.;  Vice-Chairman;  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Research  Analyst;  M.  Robert  Barnett; 

William  E.  Bartram;  F.  E.  Davis;  Irvin  P.  Schloss;   Harry  E.  Simmons; 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Pd.D. 


OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  INTERNATIONAL 
AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
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MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS  MEETINGS 


OPENING  SESSION 


The  32  nd  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  "Workers  for  the  Blind  was 
called  to  order  on  Sunday  evening,  July  27, 
1958,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  with  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  acting  as  Temporary 
Chairman.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Rilley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Catholic 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  offered  the  Invocation, 
followed  by  addresses  of  Welcome  by  The 
Honorable  Samuel  Rose,  Majority  Floor  Lead- 
er, Philadelphia  City  Council  (see  page  5), 
and  The  Honorable  Harry  Shapiro,  Secretary 
of  Public  Welfare  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  (see  page  4).  Mr.  Jake  Jacob- 
son,  Second  Vice-President  of  the  AAWB,  re- 


sponded to  the  Addresses  of  Welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  Association   ( see  page  5 ) . 

An  inspiring  Presidential  Address  by  H.  A. 
Wood,  AAWB  President,  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary, North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Raleigh,  covered  in  detail  the  activities 
of  the  Association  since  the  last  Convention, 
and  outlined  a  stimulating  philosophy  and 
procedure  for  future  growth  of  the  AAWB 
( see  page  6 ) .  Following  the  reading  of  a 
number  of  messages  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
convention,  the  meeting  closed  with  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  membership  of  the  Officers, 
new  Executive  Director,  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS 


The  three  General  Sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion centered  on  the  generalized  theme  of 
"Public  Relations — Public  Education — Atti- 
tude of  the  Public  Toward  Blindness."  The 
session  on  Monday  morning,  July  28th,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  "Public  Education — 
Public  Relations,"  (see  pages  10-25);  the 
session   on   Tuesday  evening,   July   29th,   was 


a  forum  on  "Education  for  the  Community 
on  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
Person,"  (see  pages  26-40);  the  Wednesday 
morning  session,  July  30th,  discussed  "Atti- 
tudes and  Services  as  Reflected  in  Statutory 
Actions  Affecting  the  Blind,"  (see  pages  41- 
51). 


BUSINESS  SESSIONS 


Three  Business  Sessions  were  held  respec- 
tively on  Thursday  morning  and  afternoon, 
July  31st,  and  Friday  morning,  August  1st. 


Third  Vice-President  Marjorie  S.  Hooper 
chaired  the  Thursday  morning  meeting,  which 
opened  with  reports  by  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
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MINUTES  OF  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 


Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  (see  page  80),  and  Mr.  Donald 
W.  Overbeay,  President,  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (see  page  83). 
Formal  reports  from  the  Ethical  Standards  Re- 
view Committee  (see  page  65),  Ethics  Com- 
mittee (see  page  53),  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee (  see  page  56),  Board  of  Certifica- 
tion of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  (see 
page  55),  Policy  Committee  (see  page  79), 
and  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  (see  page  85),  all  of  which  reports 
were  duly  received  and  adopted.  Additionally, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association,  gave  a  brief 
report  on  the  present  status  of  Federal  re- 
habilitation legislation  and  appropriations  (see 
page  85). 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was  chaired 
by  Second  Vice-President  Jake  Jacobson,  and 
consisted  of  reports  from  the  Recreation  (see 
page  116),  Vending  Stand  Operators  (see  page 
116),  Music  (seepage  114,)  Membership  (see 
page  61),  and  Necrology  ( see  page  75).  Com- 
mittees, plus  summary  reports  of  the  nine 
Convention  Group  Meetings  (see  pages  118- 
124).  All  reports  were  formally  received 
and  adopted. 

President  H.  A.  Wood  chaired  the  Friday 
morning  final  Business  Session,  at  which  time 


reports  were  presented  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  (see  page  52),  Legislative  Com- 
mittee (see  page  59),  Resolutions  Committee 
(see  page  76),  and  Auditing  Committee 
( see  page  62 ) .  All  reporth  were  formally 
adopted  as  presented.  Two  new  members 
on  the  Ethics  Committee  were  unanimously 
elected  as  presented  in  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  as  follows:  Mr.  Arthur  V. 
Weir,  for  a  full  term  of  five  years,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  whose  term  of 
office  had  automatically  expired;  and  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Simmons,  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
to  succeed  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  who  had  resigned 
because  of  his  promotion  to  the  presidency. 
Invitations  for  the  I960  Convention  were 
presented  by  representatives  from  Atlanta, 
Miami  Beach,  New  York  City,  and  Boston. 
After  considerable  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken 
on  each  of  the  cities,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  invitations  were  received.  Atlanta  re- 
ceived 42  votes,  Miami  Beach  93  votes,  New 
York  City  38  votes,  and  Boston  6  votes. 
On  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming  vote  cast 
for  Miami  Beach,  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  make  the  vote  unanimous. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Executive  Director 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
OPENING  SESSION 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Samuel  Rose,  Majority   Floor   Leader 
Philadelphia  City  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


I  am  pleased  to  greet  this  large  delegation 
of  delegates  to  the  32nd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
will  be  more  delegates  and  representatives 
at  this  Convention  than  at  any  previous  con- 
vention, and  1  am  happy  that  Philadelphia 
is  the  host  city  for  such  a  large  turnout. 

It  is  fitting  that  Philadelphia  is  the  place 
for  this  year's  assembly  since  this  is  a  city 
with  a  heart,  and  it  is  a  city  which  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to  aid  the 
blind  and  those  otherwise  afflicted.  In  this 
great  city  we  have  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  has  done  such  a  wonderful 
job  in  teaching  youngsters  whose  sight  is 
gone.  Here,  too,  in  my  own  district,  we 
have  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  doing  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  training  men  and  women 
so  that  they  may  lead  useful,  normal  lives 
and  be  self-supporting.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  work  of  this  great  institution,  and  1  hope 
that  many  of  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  operations  of  this  great  aid  to 
the  sightless. 

1  have  been  looking  over  your  program 
and  I  see  that  it  is  a  full  and  complete  one. 
There  will  be  much  of  a  constructive  nature 
in  your  agenda  to  enable  you  to  be  better 
prepared  in  the  rehabilitation  and  service 
programs  which  you  condua  and  in  which 
you  are  the  leaders  in  your  own  communities. 


1  am  sure  that  it  will  be  helpful  and  in- 
spirational to  each  of  you. 

1  believe  that  you  will  go  back  home  after 
this  week  imbued  with  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  renewed  with  a  sense  of  vigor  and 
desire  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  field  of 
service  to  which  you  have  dedicated  your- 
selves. While  you  are  here  I  wish  you 
would  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  pre- 
ventive program  which  our  City  Health  De- 
partment is  putting  into  effect,  as  well  as 
the  program  for  rehabilitation  which  receives 
sympathetic  and  helpful  consideration  from 
those  in  our  government.  Knowing,  from 
my  past  experience  in  the  State  Legislature, 
how  much  it  is  necessary  to  get  governmental 
aid  to  carry  out  the  fine  service  work  which 
you  perform,  I  hope  you  will  derive  from  your 
sessions  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  you 
in  presenting  your  requirements  to  interested 
governmental  bodies. 

On  behalf  of  our  Mayor,  Richardson  Dil- 
worth,  City  Council  President  James  H.  J. 
Tate,  our  City  Government  and  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  The  hospitality 
of  this  great  city  is  available  to  you.  In  addi- 
tion to  your  business  sessions,  the  great  historic 
points  of  interest  and  the  many  interesting  and 
fascinating  places  in  this  community  will  be 
yours  to  enjoy  during  your  stay  here.  I  know 
you  will  enjoy  them  and  find  your  visit  here 
will  be  fruitful  and  pleasant. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  PAPERS 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Harry  Shapiro,  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  start  out  by  saying  that 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  This  phrase  is 
usually  a  "must"  for  a  speaker  at  conventions 
if  he  wants  to  make  a  good  start.  Therefore, 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  form,  but  this  is  a 
convention  of  people  who  are  not  interested  in 
developing  something  for  an  industry  or  pro- 
moting personal  ambition,  political  or  other- 
wise. 

You  are  gathered  here  primarily  to  see 
what  you  can  do  for  others  and  those  others  are 
people  who  are  in  great  need  of  intelligent  and 
constructive  help  —  understanding  and  help 
which  must  come  from  our  communities  and 
our  governments,  local,  state  and  national. 
That  is  why  I,  as  an  official  of  the  state,  am 
happy  to  be  here  and  1  intend  the  phrase  to  be 
meaningful. 

Representing  the  Governor  and  on  his  be- 
half, I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  all  of  you. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  I  welcome  you  and  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  unselfish  devotion  to  a  difficult 
and  exacting  problem.  I  am  not  one  who  deals 
in  platitudes.  I  don't  give  them  and  don't 
expect  to  receive  them;  I  assume  you  know 
that  I  don't  often  get  them. 

I  say  you  are  a  most  devoted  and  necessary 
group  of  people  in  any  program  for  the  blind. 
This  is  not  said  to  be  nice.  The  truth  of  the 
statement  will  become  apparent  when  I  tell  you 
something  about  the  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  The  Department 
operates  17  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill,  6 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  10 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals.  It  supervises 
and  licenses  some  1200  non-profit  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  county  homes,  foster  homes 
and  county  institution  district  homes. 

It  carries  on  a  program  of  child  care  in 
cooperation  with  55  counties  in  the  state.  It 
provides  direct  relief  and  public  assistance  to 
families  and  aid  to  dependent  and  neglected 
children   involving   a   total   of   some    300,000 


people.     It  has  been  charged  by  special  legisla- 
tion with  the  responsibility  to: 

"Tormulate  a  general  policy  and  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  in  this  Common- 
wealth." 

The  department  employs  20,000  people, 
cares  for  50,000  patients  in  mental  hospitals 
and  schools  for  the  retarded,  and  assists  8,000 
to  10,000  blind  persons.  The  expenditures  for 
the  1957-59  biennium  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $42,000,000.  We  have  responsibility 
for,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  constructing,  four 
new  schools  for  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
disturbed  and  delinquent  children,  involving 
the  cost  and  expenditure  of  $26,800,000.  We 
are  engaged  also  in  the  program  of  replacing 
old  and  antiquated  buildings  at  our  mental 
hospitals,  involving  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. 

This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  in 
order  that  no  single  one  of  these  responsibilities 
gets  submerged  or  neglected,  you  and  all 
agencies  providing  services,  or  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  blind,  are  important  and  es- 
sential, and  must  be  alert  at  all  times.  The 
Legislature  for  1957-59  appropriated  a  little 
over  $1,000,000  to  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind.  This  represents  a  cut  in  the  budget 
request  made  by  this  department  and  points  up 
one  of  our  problems  —  creating  legislative  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  in  this  area.  In  this 
educational  process,  you  here  tonight  can  play 
an  important  part. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  a  tight  budget, 
this  is  what  the  Council  for  the  Blind  accom- 
plished last  year: 

Preschool  Counselling  —  Last  year,  293 
families  of  pre-chool  age,  visually  handicapped : 
children  were  assisted  in  learning  to  help  their 
children  grow  up  as  normally  as  possible  in  a  i 
sighted  world. 
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Home  Teaching  —  Lessons  were  given  to 
994  individuals  to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  the 
tasks  of  daily  living  in  a  normal  manner.  This 
included  instruction  in  personal  care  and 
grooming,  indoor  and  outdoor  travel,  household 
tasks,  etc. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  —  In  this 
program,  blind  and  visually  handicapped  peo- 
ple are  guided  in  choosing  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  occupations  which  will  provide  them 
with  a  maximum  of  dignity,  independence, 
happiness,  and  integration  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Last  year,  the  VR  programs  had  an  active 
caseload  of  1066;  238  were  completely  re- 
habilitated. Their  average  annual  earned  in- 
come before  rehabilitation  was  $200.44.  Fol- 
lowing rehabilitation,  the  172  individuals 
placed  in  competitive  employment  earned  an 
average  of  $2,394.02  per  year.  Those  placed 
in  sheltered  employment  earned  an  average  of 
$1,144  per  year. 

Remedial  Eye  Care  —  Last  year,  7,118 
people  received  medical  eye  care  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  eligibility  was  limited  to  recipients 
of  public  assistance  and  needy  blind  people. 
Prior  to  last  year,  when  greater  funds  were 
available,  these  services  were  also  offered  to 
"medically  indigent"  persons.  One  can  only 
hope  that  their  needs  were  met  by  clinics  and 
private  agencies. 

Talking  Book  —  The  State  Council  acts 
as  an  agent  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
distributes  the  machines  through  agreements 
with  county  boards  of  assistance  and  private 
agencies. 


Business  Enterprises  Program  —  Cur- 
rently the  State  Council  supervises  78  refresh- 
ment stands  in  the  Commonwealth,  which 
provide  employment  to  blind  individuals 
having  managerial  skills,  as  well  as  perform  a 
public  service.  All  new  stands  use  modern 
equipment  which  has  interchangeable  parts, 
making  for  increased  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  program.  (A  model  of  these  stands  is 
on  display  in  the  hotel.) 

I  visualize  that  the  law  fixes  upon  this  de- 
partment the  responsibility  to  include  in  its 
program : 

1.  An  active  program  of  blindness  preven- 
tion. 

2.  Leadership  guidance  and  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  all  agencies  which  provide 
services  for  the  blind. 

3.  Direct  rehabilitative  and  related  services 
to  blind  persons. 

I  hope  that  the  recent  merger  of  the  two 
departments  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  effectively,  and  to  develop  what 
to  me  is  the  most  important  of  these  roles, 
namely.  Leadership  —  leadership  to  destroy 
the  historical  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  blindness  on  an  emotional  basis;  leader- 
ship to  advocate  and  to  build  up  the  concept 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  into  full  parti- 
cipation in  our  Society.  The  barriers  that 
still  remain  to  acceptance  of  this  concept  lie 
in  the  minds  of  both  blind  and  seeing  men.  It 
is  only  through  cooperation  with  such  organ- 
izations as  yours,  and  other  agencies,  that  our 
objectives  can  be  attained.  To  you,  and  all 
others  interested  in  this  challenging  responsi- 
bility, we  welcome  your  cooperation  and  offer 
you  that  of  the  Department  to  the  fullest  extent. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME 

Jake  Jacobson,  Second  Vice-President 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


Mr.  Clunk,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Shapiro,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  represent  my  fellow- 


members  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  accepting  such  a 
warm  and  heartfelt  welcome  on  the  part  of 
our   hosts    and    officials    of   the    great   city   of 
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Philadelphia,  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  is  steeped  in  the  history  of  our 
great  country  and,  as  a  Virginian,  I  am  proud 
to  say  Virginians  had  an  important  part  in  the 
making  of  this  history. 

Although  our  Association  is  approximately 
one-half  a  century  old,  we,  too,  are  still  making 
history.  On  April  21,  1958,  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  in  Chicago  during  the  convention 
last  July,  your  Board  of  Directors  elected  Mr. 
Hulen  C.  Walker  as  our  first  Executive  Direc- 
tor, which  is  a  full-time,  paid  position.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  great  step  forward.  As  our 
country  progressed,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  become  the  world's  greatest 
power,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  election  and 
the  employment  of  a  full-time  Executive  Direc- 
tor, and  the  opening  of  our  own  office  in 
Washington,  will  enable  us  to  grow  and  be- 
come the  leading  organization  of  workers  for 
the  blind  in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
apropos  that  we,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  are  meeting  in 
this  great  city  this  year. 

We  know  from  experience  that  Philadelphia 
is  a  warm  city,  (and  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
weather),  and  that  the  work  for  the  blind  has 


progressed  beyond  expectation  in  Philadelphia 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  its 
citizens,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  cooperation 
and  warmth  extended  to  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  this  city  will  be  extended  to  us  during 
our  five-day  stay  in  Philadelphia.  There  is 
much  we  can  gain  by  being  here;  there  are 
many  historical  sites  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested, there  are  great  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  places  of  cultural  interest,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  workshops  and  other  industries 
for  the  blind  which  we  will  visit  this  week.  I 
know  our  hosts  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
our  every  whim  and  wish.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  meet  here,  and  I  know  the 
spirit  of  "brotherly  love"  which  prevails  in 
Philadelphia  will  be  fused  with  our  delibera- 
tions during  the  coming  week. 

Last  year.  Miss  Hooper,  in  closing  her  re- 
sponse to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  told  you  a 
story  which  I  must  grant  was  brief,  but  I  know 
I  have  said  enough,  and  all  I  will  now  say  is 
that  I  hereby  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  for  your  kind  expres- 
sions of  hospitality  and  welcome. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

H.  A.  Wood,  President 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  bring  you  a  short 
report  on  the  Association,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  suggested  that  I  review  very 
briefly  the  history  of  AAWB.  I  feel  that  I  am 
up  here  one  year  too  early,  but  this  is  some- 
thing over  which  I  had  very  little  control. 
Your  Board  of  Directors  brought  this  about  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  given  at  the  1957 
Convention.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  people:  (1)  people  who  cause 
things  to  happen;  (2)  people  to  whom  things 
happen;  and  (3)  people  who  don't  know  what 


happened.  I  am  not  sure  which  of  the  last 
two  classifications  I  belong  in,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  do  not  belong  in  the  first  one. 

Back  in  1895,  a  few  pioneers  in  work  for 
the  blind  met  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
organized  the  first  Association  of  workers  for 
the  adult  blind  in  the  United  States.  This 
group  met  over  a  period  of  years,  made  plans 
and  developed  programs  and  policies  that 
helped  to  shape  work  for  the  blind  in  these 
early  days.  In  1905,  the  present  name  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
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was  adopted;  and  in  1955,  as  you  no  doubt 
recall,  the  Association  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
was  one  iifty-year  milestone.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  younger  members  here  tonight  will  look 
back  fifty  years  from  now  and  measure  the 
accomplishments   of  this   day. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  study  the  PRO- 
CEEDINGS of  our  Association  and  to  find  that 
the  general  theme  of  all  the  conventions  has 
been  to  improve  services  for  blind  people.  The 
same  problems  that  trouble  us  today  con- 
fronted the  delegates  of  those  early  days  —  for 
example,  employment  of  blind  persons.  We 
have  expanded  employment  opportunities  and 
have  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  un- 
employable. We  certainly  are  not  satisfied 
with  all  programs  today,  but  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  they  have  been  improved  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation working  together. 

Another  subject  of  great  interest  to  the 
Association  was  the  Braille  system.  At  the 
time  the  Association  was  organized,  there  were 
many  different  systems  in  use  in  the  various 
schools  within  the  United  States.  In  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  develop  a  uniform 
system  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  country, 
our  Association  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
leaders  together  to  discuss  this  problem.  And 
I  might  say  we  have  been  discussing  it  con- 
tinuously since.  We  have  had  for  several  years 
a  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  working, 
not  only  to  improve  our  own  Braille  code,  but 
also  to  attempt  to  develop  a  uniform  system 
for  the  entire  English-speaking  world.  And 
they  are  making  progress. 

Early  in  our  history,  workers  for  the  blind 
found  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  a  clearing- 
house of  information.  The  Association  was 
not  in  a  position  to  develop  this  clearinghouse 
at  that  time  under  its  own  name,  but  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  members  in  1921  that 
an  agency  be  created  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  all  the  field.  Out  of  this  resolution  came 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  If  our 
Association  had  accomplished  nothing  else 
during  its  first  quarter  of  a  century,  the  creation 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
would  justify  its  existence.  We  all  know  what 
the  Foundation  has  meant  to  the  organized 
field  of  work  for  the  blind;  however,  we  may 
not    fully    appreciate    how    far-reaching    our 


simple  little  resolution  urging  the  creation  of 
such  an  agency  has  been.  The  efforts  of  the 
Foundation  have  been  manifold  in  creating 
service  agencies  throughout  the  country.  Truly, 
we  are  proud  of  our  "Brain  Child,"  and  may 
I  here  and  now  publicly  thank  and  compliment 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Foundation  for  a  splendid 
job,  well  done. 

Over  the  years,  the  Association  has  promoted 
many  legislative  provisions  which  now  are  on 
the  Statute  Books,  and  which  many  of  us  who 
administer  programs  just  take  for  granted.  We 
forget  that  somewhere,  sometime,  someone 
thought  of  these  statutory  provisions  and 
worked  many  years  to  secure  their  enactment. 
Our  Legislative  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
progressive  legislation  to  assist  blind  citizens 
in  attaining  a  more  normal  way  of  life. 

Other  committees  have  served  in  special 
categories,  developing  certain  programs  and 
then,  when  their  jobs  were  done,  they  quietly 
left  their  efforts  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  their 
visually  handicapped  friends. 

We  think  at  times  that  our  discussions  are 
pointless,  but  if  you  will  read  the  PROCEEDINGS 
of  the  Association,  you  will  find  that  many 
programs  have  started  in  what  seemed  to  be 
pointless  discussions.  I  noted  with  interest 
that  more  than  thirty  years  ago  someone  pro- 
posed a  "Code  of  Ethics"  for  workers  for  the 
blind.  I  thought  when  called  upon  to  serve 
on  a  committee  to  draft  a  Code  a  few  years 
ago,  that  it  was  a  new  idea.  I  had  not  gone 
back  through  the  PROCEEDINGS  to  see  how 
many  times  someone  had  already  had  this 
"new  idea"  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

As  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the  Associa- 
tion, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  when  I  first 
became  active,  we  had  less  than  500  members. 
We  hope  this  year  to  have  more  than  2,000 
members. 

In  1957,  you,  in  convention  assembled,  gave 
the  Board  of  Directors  a  mandate  to  establish 
and  staff  a  national  headquarters  for  the  Asso- 
ciation. With  your  assistance,  we  have  estab- 
lished such  a  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  we  have  employed  staff  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

I  cannot  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  members  of  standing  committees  as 
well  as  special  committees.     All  have  worked 
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faithfully  during  the  past  twelve  months  to 
make  this  our  record  year.  The  Legislative 
Committee  has  spent  many  hours  evaluating 
and  promoting  useful  legislation.  Your  Ethics 
Committee  has  reviewed  numbers  of  applica- 
tions for  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice.  Your 
Membership  Committee  has  evidence  of  its 
untiring  efforts  in  the  number  of  new  members 
enrolled  this  year.  The  sustaining  members 
have  been  quick  to  come  to  any  and  all  meet- 
ings to  assist  and  to  advise  on  future  plans  for 
the  Association. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  members  who 
have  traveled  many  miles  to  represent  our 
Association  at  national,  state  and  local  meetings 
during  the  year.  We  have  been  officially  rep- 
resented at  six  national  meetings,  two  state 
meetings,  and  numerous  local  conferences. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  Past  Presidents  met  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  rendered  invaluable  service, 
especially  in  assisting  in  the  planning  and 
initiating  of  a  number  of  long-range  programs. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  report 
that  your  Board  of  Directors  asked  me  to  make, 
and  it  has  been  given  substantially  as  Hulen 
Walker  wrote  it.  I  think  I  did  correct  one  or 
two  misspelled  words! 

Now  I  want  to  give  you  a  report  from  my 
heart  —  sincerely,  simply,  and  humbly. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  AAWB. 
Most  organizations  are  confined  to  the  needs 
and  histories  of  men.  Like  roads,  they  seem 
inconsequential  without  their  travelers  —  you 
and  me  and  future  members  of  AAWB.  Para- 
phrasing a  statement  of  my  friend.  Jack 
Stickley,  past  president  of  Lions  International, 
I  ask  you,  "Quo  Vadis?"  You  remember  the 
origin  of  these  words.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  Apostle  Peter  was  fleeing  from  Rome  be- 
cause of  the  violent  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and  that  he  met  his  Lord  on  the  Old 
Appian  Way.  Terror-stricken  and  heartsick, 
Peter  asked,  "Dominie  Quo  Vadis?"  or,  trans- 
lated, "Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?"  You  recall 
the  sad  but  challenging  answer  which  resulted 
in  Peter's  immediate  return  to  martydom: 
"Quo  Vadis:"  —  where  are  you  going?  That's 
a  good  question,  and  a  good  question  deserves 
a  good  answer.  If  you  are  indifferent,  and 
have  not  caught  the  vision  of  service,  where 
are  you  going?  You  who  are  leaders  or  who 
have  leadership  qualities,  where  are  you  going? 


The  road  map  of  AAWB  has  many  highways. 
The  roads  are  generally  very  legibly  marked  — 
they  are  uphill  and  downhill,  smooth  and 
rough,  straight  and  crooked,  high  and  low,  and 
many  are  the  detours  and  side  roads  that  mis- 
lead the  unwary  and  lead  to  the  wrong  destina- 
tion. Interesting  roads  —  the  roads  of  com- 
placency, neglect,  indifference,  selfishness, 
indolence,  cowardice  —  ambition,  vision,  cour- 
age, opportunity,  activity,  service,  even  life 
and  death,  and  all  of  the  other  roads  experi- 
enced by  humanity. 

Some  roads  are  long  and  weary  —  winding, 
deceptive,  upgrade,  rough  and  tiring  —  but  the 
goal  is  ever  in  sight  with  its  inspiration  and 
challenge,  encouraging  and  beckoning  us  on. 
The  goal  at  the  end  of  the  road  often  deter- 
mines our  direction. 

We  stand  facing  down  the  road  of  our  own 
choosing.  In  some  miraculous  manner,  God 
enables  us  to  depart  from  the  wrong  road  and 
plant  our  feet  on  the  right  road  any  time  we 
are  willing  to  make  the  move.  By  some  in- 
exorable law.  He  will  not  permit  us  to  stand 
still;  we  must  continuously  move  —  onward, 
backward,  or  sideways  —  but  move  we  must. 
There  is  no  escape  from  our  responsibilities. 
Refusing  to  face  and  acknowledge  them,  or 
even  denying  them,  does  not  absolve  us  from 
our  obligations.  They  are  with  us  continually, 
persistently.     They  cannot  be  avoided. 

Many  times  we  ourselves,  through  careless- 
ness or  indifference,  make  our  road  more 
difficult  than  it  is.  Like  the  farmer  who  was 
driving  a  load  of  hay  on  a  dusty  road.  It  was 
hot,  and  his  overworked  team  was  laboring 
industriously  but  making  little  progress.  Final- 
ly, he  called  out  to  a  man  passing  by,  "How 
much  longer  does  this  dang  hill  last?"  Came 
the  unexpected  reply,  "You  ain't  on  no  hill, 
your  hind  wheels  have  come  off!" 

When  the  rear  wheels  of  drive,  enthusiasm, 
and  vision  come  off,  then  indeed  our  road  is 
a  rugged  one,  our  pace  slackens,  and  the 
journey  becomes  burdensome  and  discouraging. 
How  many  of  us  are  like  the  tramp  who  was 
asked  how  he  decided  which  way  he  would  go? 
He  replied  that  he  always  turned  his  back  to 
the  wind.  That  is  the  easy  way,  but  is  it  the 
best  way?  We  have  a  habit  of  asking  new 
acquaintances  where  they  are  from.  To  me  it 
seems,   the    important    thing   of   our   work    is 
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"Where   are   we   going?      What   road   are  we 
taking?     To  where  is  it  leading?"  ^^ 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Phil  Harrison's  magazine, 
The  Seer,  he  printed  an  article  by  Roberta 
Townsend  on  "The  Ideal  Agency  for  the 
Blind."  Miss  Townsend  began  by  saying,  "To 
construct  or  describe  an  ideal  agency  program 
which  would  be  universally  applicable  requires 
more  brains,  more  time  and  even  more  paper 
than  I  have  at  my  disposal.  In  fact,  the  whole 
idea  seems  a  little  like  playing  God.  Perhaps 
we  are  closer  to  playing  God  than  we  realize. 
It  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge  which  rests 
upon  those  of  us,  who  in  a  professional  capacity 
tamper  with  human  lives  in  an  effort  to  help 
ameliorate  their  lot.  It  would  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  this  oftener  than  we  do." 
And  my  old  friend,  Joe  Clunk,  poured  out  his 
heart  to  you  last  year  in  his  valedictory  address 
with  these  words,  "In  the  final  analysis,  none 
of  us  can  relax  with  the  conviction  that  "We 


have  done  enough'  until  we  are  able  to  honest- 
ly say,  'There  is  nothing  more  to  do.'  " 

And,  finally,  in  studying  the  PROCEEDINGS 
of  this  Association  over  the  past  years,  I  know 
that  the  members  can  blow  hot  and  cold,  that 
they  can  be  misguided  and  perhaps  foolish; 
but  they  can  also  be  brave,  compassionate  and 
capable  of  great  sacrifice  —  and  that  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  issues  of  right  and 
wrong  are  clear,  YOU  can  be  magnificently 
right! 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  has  in  store 
for  us.  But  This  I  Believe  —  the  only  ones 
of  us  who  will  be  truly  happy  are  those  who 
seek  and  find  the  way  to  serve  our  fellow- 
man. 

I  hope  the  Good  Lord  takes  a  liking  to  you, 
and  that  you  remember:  SERVICE  IS  THE 
RENT  WE  PAY  FOR  THE  SPACE  WE 
OCCUPY  ON  THIS  EARTH  AND  IN  THE 
FAMILY  OF  AAWB! 
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THE  POWER  TO  CHANGE  THE  WORLD 

Paul  C.  O'Neill,  M.A.,  National  Director  of  Public  Relations 
The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada 


A  science  fiction  story,  "The  Power"  by 
Frank  M.  Robinson,  which  my  wife  read  to 
me  a  few  weelcs  ago,  is  a  novel  of  unusual  im- 
pact. It  deals  with  the  power  one  man 
possessed  to  control  the  minds  of  other  men 
by  the  action  of  his  own  thought. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  science  fiction,  but  I 
am  here  to  talk  about  a  power  that  each  one 
of  you  possesses  to  control  the  minds  of  other 
men.  It  is  a  lofty  power  and  one  that  carries 
a  serious  responsibihty,  for  when  you  tamper 
with  men's  minds  you  touch  the  core  of  human 
liberty  itself.  Yet,  because  of  the  nature  of  our 
modern  communication  system  —  press,  TV 
and  radio,  because  of  the  ever-widening  scope 
of  personal  influences  on  the  public  pulse,  the 
power  to  control  other  men's  minds  belongs 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  This  power  is  not 
the  complete  domination  by  one  individual, 
as  it  was  in  the  science  fiction  story,  but  the 
gradual  transformation  that  true  knowledge 
generates  when  it  replaces  false  opinions.  I 
am  talking,  of  course,  of  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  this  power  as  it  is  brought  to  bear  on 
public  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  For  through 
it,  we  can  replace  the  ancient  image  of  the 
helpless  blind  man  with  the  image  of  the  capa- 
ble, independent  blind  person  of  today.  To 
us  who  work  with  the  blind,  day  in,  day  out, 
ic  is  irritating  to  come  upon  those  who  still 
think  of  blind  persons  in  terms  of  tragedy  and 

pity-  ,         . 

All  of  you  know  the  blind  members  of  your 
community.     If  you  are  an  administrator,  you 


know  them  as  persons  capable  of  using  the 
service  of  your  agencies.  If  you  are  an  em- 
ployment officer,  you  know  them  as  persons 
with  various  capabilities  for  different  types  of 
work.  If  you  are  a  home  teacher,  you  know 
your  pupils  as  intelligent  people  able  to  learn 
new  crafts  and  an  entirely  new  system  of  read- 
ing and  writing.  If  you  are  a  social  worker, 
you  know  the  blind  person  as  he  rehabilitates, 
struggling  through  his  handicap  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment. 

Whatever  your  job,  you  bring  to  it  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  capabilities  of  your  sightless  clients 
or  a  potential  to  which  they  may  reach  with 
training  and  the  services  of  your  agency.  In 
other  words,  your  attitude  towards  blind  persons 
is  a  positive  one.  You  think  of  the  person, 
instead  of  the  handicap.  You  emphasize  abil- 
ities, instead  of  disabilities. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  stands  the 
opinion  that  blind  persons  are  as  dependent 
as  the  new-born  child.  This  attitude  is  a  nega- 
tive one.  Those  who  advance  it  think  of  the 
handicap  instead  of  the  person.  They  empha- 
size the  disabilities,  not  the  abilities. 

Between  these  two  poles  you  may  list  every 
attitude  of  the  sighted  toward  the  sightless. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  into  them  here.  You 
meet  them  in  your  own  jobs  every  day.  You 
know  them  perhaps  too  well.  You  know, 
too,  that  each  year  the  ranks  of  capable  blind 
people  get  larger.  Through  the  services  of 
your  agency  and  mine,  more  blind  people  are 
successful  in  more  aspects  of  living  than  ever 
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before.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  public  does  not  know  about  them.  In 
fact,  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  cannot 
count  a  sightless  acquaintance  among  their 
associates.  If  they  do  come  in  contact  with 
the  blind,  their  attitude  is  governed  by  that 
tragic  image  of  the  handicapped  that  has  been 
handed  down  for  generations. 

Until  recent  years,  efforts  to  change  this 
attitude  have  been  limited  to  individuals, 
through  their  personal  example,  and  to  organi- 
zations through  their  work  with  a  comparative- 
ly small  section  of  the  community.  Then  came 
the  impact  of  press,  radio  and  TV  as  a  team 
to  convey  an  idea. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  188  million  people,  and 
these  public  information  media  reach  them  all. 
In  every  town  big  enough  to  support  a  radio 
station  and  a  newspaper,  every  commercial  firm 
from  the  drugstore  to  the  dog  hospital  is  paying 
vast  sums  to  gain  attention.  In  addition,  they 
print  their  message  on  milk  bottle  collars, 
trash-can  sides,  taxi  back  panels,  bus  fronts,  the 
sky,  overhead  banners,  football  sweaters,  and  a 
dozen  other  places.  Even  the  benches  at  bus 
stops  in  most  large  cities  carry  several  re- 
minders to  try  this,  taste  that,  drink  this,  wear 
that  and  buy,  buy,  buy. 

Agencies  like  yours  and  mine  have  little  or 
no  funds  to  throw  into  this  phase  of  the  com- 
munications' kitty.  How  many  of  us  can  pay 
for  a  full-page  ad  in  the  local  daily?  For  a 
space  two  columns  wide  by  two  inches  high  in 
one  Toronto  paper,  you  would  pay  $34.00, 
and  what  can  you  say  in  a  space  that  size?  Yet 
we  can  call  attention  to  the  work  we  are  doing 
and  make  the  work  of  our  agency  known  in  our 
community.  We  can  change  the  image  of  the 
helpless  blind  person  to  that  of  the  capable 
blind  person  through  a  year-round  public  rela- 
tions program. 

I  know  that  Public  Relations  is  a  compara- 
tively new  field  and  that  there  are  many  defini- 
tions. We  use  the  definition  established  by 
Public  Relations  News,  a  professional  journal 
read  by  a  comprehensive  group  of  executives 
throughout  North  America.  "Public  Relations 
is  the  management  function  that  identifies  the 
policies  and  procedure  of  its  organization  with 
the  public  interest,  and  executes  a  program  of 
action  to  earn  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance." 


Please  note  that  it  is  a  management  func- 
tion. In  other  words,  PR  is  organized  and 
directed  by  your  front  office  administrators  the 
same  as  any  other  part  of  your  service  pro- 
gram. In  identifying  the  organization  with 
the  public  interest,  PR  associates  the  agency 
with  the  community  and  explains  its  objectives 
in  terms  of  community  news  media,  and  com- 
munity projects.  For  instance,  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  community  projects  on  the  continent. 
More  than  2,000,000  people  attend  the  CNE 
every  year.  This  year,  CNIB  is  associated  with 
the  CNE  in  a  most  direct  way.  We  are  not 
only  displaying  the  handicrafts  of  blind  artisans, 
but  we  are  furnishing  a  living  room  with  rug, 
draperies,  lamps  and  other  accessories  all  made 
by  sightless  hobbyists.  Just  this  spring  our 
Saskatoon  office  staged  a  "Wear  Your  Safety 
Goggles"  drive  for  the  miners  of  the  famous 
Eldorado  Uranium  site  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  sparsely  populated  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. Dressed  in  miners'  coveralls,  including 
safety  lamp  in  the  hat  and  reinforced  boots,  the 
blind  fieldmen  travelled  on  a  train  1,000  feet 
underground,  talked  to  the  men  and  distributed 
information  pieces.  When  we  carried  their 
story  in  our  national  magazine,  the  Saskatoon 
boys  were  quick  to  teach  an  additional  lesson 
by  distributing  the  issue  to  every  miner  in  the 
camp. 

This  mining  community  is  as  different  from 
Toronto  as  bread  from  brandy  but,  in  both 
cases,  CNIB  has  attempted  to  identify  itself 
with  the  public  interest.  At  the  same  time, 
both  these  events  are  by  no  means  a  single 
promotion,  but  are  part  of  the  continuous  pro- 
gram of  action  that  management  executes,  "to 
earn  public  understanding  and  acceptance." 
Projects  of  this  type  leave  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  communities  involved  and  go  a 
long  way  toward  building  a  positive  attitude 
toward  the  blind  and  your  agency. 

In  Canada,  some  welfare  agencies  claim  that 
"The  best  public  relations  program  is  a  good 
service  program,"  but  at  CNIB  we  find  that 
this  statement  falls  short  of  the  truth.  Think 
of  your  clients  for  a  moment.  How  many  go 
around  shouting  about  the  wonderful  services 
of  your  agency?  At  CNIB,  we  find  they  seldom 
discuss  our  services  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
immediate  family.  But  suppose  we  give  our 
clients   the  benefit  of  the   doubt  and  assume 
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they  laud  our  services  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  how  many  of  the  vast  population  of 
this  continent  will  our  clients  reach?  The 
restricted  life  led  by  the  majority  of  the  blind 
tends  to  reduce  instead  of  increase  the  circle 
of  acquaintances.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
must  look  beyond  those  who  use  our  agency 
services  for  the  vigorous  public  relations  pro- 
gram we  need. 

Instead  of  expecting  the  clients  to  tell  hap- 
hazardly how  they  advanced  through  the  agency 
service  program,  management  must  direct  their 
telling,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
speak.  A  man  may  read  a  page  of  Braille 
aloud  before  a  TV  camera  but  need  not  dis- 
close that  his  overcoat  came  from  your  used 
clothing  locker.  A  blind  housewife  may  dem- 
onstrate to  a  women's  page  feature  writer  how 
neatly  she  keeps  house,  yet  be  silent  about  the 
financial  assistance  she  receives.  This  proce- 
dure is  no  violation  of  confidence  nor  a  betrayal 
of  the  trust  that  is  the  client's  right  when  he  is 
discussing  his  problems  with  a  caseworker, 
home  teacher  or  the  other  custodians  of  your 
services.  This  presents,  in  a  constructive  way, 
those  achievements  of  which  any  blind  person 
may  be  proud,  and  which  the  public  will  re- 
spect. Management  must  formulate  its  PR 
aims  and  objects,  establish  the  program  and 
direct  its  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  contradiction  between  the  silence  of  social 
work  and  the  candor  of  PR. 

At  CNIB,  the  Public  Relations  program  has 
a  threefold  purpose:  Its  primary  function  may 
be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice, for  it  strives  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  blind  members  of  the  community  are  capa- 
ble people.  By  spotlighting  the  achievements 
of  the  blind,  we  demonstrate  the  abilities  that 
your  professional  workers  find  among  your 
clients  every  day.  "We  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ities that  lead  to  more  employment  in  general 
industry  and  open  the  doors  to  sightless  citizens 
in  community  affairs.  In  this  category,  we  in- 
clude the  blind  of  tomorrow  —  those  who  are 
reading  their  newspapers  today,  but  within  the 
next  twenty  years  will  lose  their  vision.  We 
believe  that  adjustment  to  blindness  will  pro- 
ceed more  easily  if  the  newcomer  has  even  a 
slight  knowledge  in  advance  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  blind  and  the  work  of  the  agency. 

Our  second  purpose  is  the  winning  of  suit- 
able   volunteers.      In    our    Toronto    residence 


alone,  each  of  117  volunteers  spends  a  few 
hours  a  week  on  an  organized  basis  assisting 
in  a  variety  of  ways  the  125  sightless  persons 
who  live  there.  The  national  library  requires 
30  record  readers  and  45  Braille  transcribers. 
Throughout  our  17  all-purpose  centers  across 
Canada  and  our  29  district  offices,  volunteers 
enjoy  numerous  responsibilities.  We  estimate 
that  from  coast  to  coast  CNIB  needs  more  than 
7,000  volunteers.  It  is  the  job  of  the  public 
relations  program  to  keep  these  volunteers  in- 
formed about  CNIB,  to  maintain  their  interest 
in  the  work,  and  to  develop  recruits  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  occasionally  move  out  to 
new  pursuits. 

The  third  PR  purpose  is  the  raising  of  funds. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  will  be  surprised  that 
the  financial  returns  are  not  the  first  objea  of 
our  PR  program.  In  other  welfare  agencies 
up  our  way,  fund-raising  is  the  first  concern  of 
all  PR,  and  at  CNIB  we  recognize  that  a  year- 
round  public  education  program  need  only  be 
intensified  at  campaign  time  to  gain  the  fund 
objective  and  to  surpass  it.  This  program 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  news  media 
boys  in  press,  radio  and  TV,  because,  as  many 
of  them  have  said  quite  frequently,  the  year- 
round  program  gives  editors  and  program 
directors  a  familiarity  with  the  agency.  Then, 
when  the  appeal  stories  come  pouring  in,  they 
know  that  the  contents  are  true  and  not  manu- 
factured for  appeal  purposes  only. 

In  the  execution  of  the  continuous  PR  pro- 
gram we  cultivate  a  great  many  writers,  broad- 
casters and  TV  producers.  With  them  we 
maintain  a  double  education  program.  We 
not  only  place  before  them  material  to  pass 
on  to  their  readers,  listeners  and  viewers,  but 
we  place  before  them  additional  information 
designed  to  inform  them  in  a  constructive  way 
of  the  achievements  of  blind  persons  and  the 
influence  of  CNIB  service.  For  this  is  the 
group  that  we  must  educate  first.  If  ever  we 
are  to  inform  the  millions  who  have  little  or 
no  contact  with  the  blind,  we  must  first  con- 
vince those  who  are  read,  heard  and  seen.  If 
we  wish  to  portray  the  sightless  man  or  woman 
as  the  capable  person  we  professional  workers 
know,  if  we  wish  to  put  the  accent  on  ability 
instead  of  disability,  then  we  must  convince 
those  who  reach  the  people. 

When  we  took  charge  of  the  CNIB  PR  pro- 
gram about  seven  years  ago,  we  knew  that  we 
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would  have  to  change  the  attitude  of  many 
writers  towards  the  blind.  What  we  did  not 
know  was  that  we  would  also  have  to  change 
the  attitude  of  the  blind  toward  the  writers. 
Sightless  people  did  not  like  the  sob  stories 
that  had  been  written  about  them.  They 
thought  that  many  reporters  had  done  the 
cause  of  the  blind  more  harm  than  good.  As 
far  as  pictures  were  concerned,  they  flatly  re- 
fused. They  looked  on  this  form  of  informa- 
tion material  as  infidelity.  Some  accused 
CNIB  of  exploiting  the  blind  and  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  project.  I  soon 
found  that  editors  would  not  have  anything  to 
dc  with  photos  of  the  blind  either.  "Handi- 
capped people  in  pictures!"  they  said  and 
shrugged  off  the  idea. 

By  reading  up  some  of  the  stories  that  were 
on  file  and  by  examining  some  of  the  photos, 
I  soon  discovered  what  was  wrong.  Writers 
were  talking  in  terms  of  "afflicted,"  "unfortu- 
nate," "calamity,"  "disabled,"  "misery," 
"stricken,"  and  a  hundred  other  such  phrases 
that  showed  their  attitude  toward  the  blind  in 
nc  uncertain  way.  The  photos  on  file  droned 
the  same  dirge.  They  depicted  blind  men 
standing  like  sticks  in  unsmiling  poses.  They 
showed  women  seated  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  hands  folded  in  their  laps,  and  looking 
anywhere  but  toward  the  camera. 

I  soon  saw  what  I  had  to  do.  The  writers 
had  the  wrong  attitude  toward  the  blind  and 
the  blind  had  the  wrong  attitude  toward  the 
writers.  My  job  was  to  bring  a  meeting  of 
minds  in  both  groups. 

I  shall  probably  always  remember  my  first 
interview  with  a  feature  writer  for  one  of 
Toronto's  leading  dailies.  She  lit  a  cigarette, 
crossed  her  legs,  sat  back  in  her  chair  and  gave 
me  a  long  look.  Then  she  let  me  have  it. 
"Tell  me  something,"  she  said,  "just  between 
the  two  of  us,  —  there  really  isn't  much  you 
can  do  for  a  blind  person,  is  there?" 

Perhaps  the  question  was  meant  to  end  the 
discussion.  A  large  newspaper  discards  more 
material  every  day  than  it  prints.  If  a  re- 
porter finds  no  justification  for  writing  a  story, 
he  is  free  to  move  on  to  something  more 
worthwhile.  As  it  was,  the  question  could  not 
have  given  me  a  better  opening.  I  trotted  out 
some  achievement  stories,  carefully  cleared  in 
advance.  She  wanted  to  meet  the  people  con- 
cerned,    She  saw  them  at  work  and  at  home, 


and  caught  fire.  Her  articles  were  excellent. 
She  assigned  her  own  photographer,  who 
came  up  with  some  action  shots  to  accompany 
her  stories.  These  were  no  posed  pictures  like 
you'd  find  in  Aunt  Mary's  family  album,  but 
relaxed  camera  realism  showing  blind  men 
and  women  alive  and  busy.  The  accent  here 
was  not  on  the  people,  but  on  what  they  were 
doing.  It  was  not  on  the  disability,  but  on  the 
ability. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  As 
time  progressed  and  we  met  more  writers,  we 
were  always  careful  to  spend  considerable  time 
explaining  the  CNIB  rehabilitation  service  and 
its  effect  on  blind  people.  We  then  introduced 
them  to  a  successful  client,  let  the  writer  con- 
duct his  own  interview,  and  write  his  own 
story.  By  the  time  he  got  back  to  his  desk, 
his  attitude  toward  the  blind  person  was  a 
great  deal  more  positive  than  it  had  ever  been. 
Even  now,  when  a  writer  intimates  that  his 
attitude  toward  blindness  is  rather  negative,  we 
are  prepared  to  begin  the  indoctrination.  After 
seven  years,  it  is  still  a  thrill  to  see  a  man's 
point  of  view  make  a  complete  transformation. 

We  saw  such  a  change  in  an  experience  on 
television,  in  which  we  were  able  to  effectively 
explain  our  philosophy  with  the  result  that  a 
show  which  the  program  organizes  which 
would  otherwise  have  presented  only  a  back- 
ground of  the  old  image  of  the  blind  broom- 
maker,  actually  turned  out  to  be  one  in  which 
the  emphasis  stressed  the  intelligent  blind  who 
read  through  the  literary  service.  The  program 
was  remembered  for  a  long  time  in  many 
provinces  of  Canada. 

This  change  in  attitude  is  a  story  we  could 
tell  over  and  over  again.  We  have  taken  the 
newsmen  to  the  factory  to  meet  the  blind 
worker  at  his  bench,  to  the  home  to  meet  the 
blind  housewife  in  her  kitchen,  to  the  square 
dance  group  and  the  Braille  bingo  party,  to 
summer  picnics,  and  always  there  has  been 
this  transformation  from  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  the  blind. 

The  results  of  the  positive  attitude  have  paid 
dividends  on  almost  every  level.  Perhaps  the 
first  group  to  react  was  the  blind  people  them- 
selves. It  was  most  refreshing  when  blind 
persons  of  their  own  free  will  began  dropping 
into  the  office  to  say  how  much  they  enjoyed 
the  straightforward  reporting  that  was  appear- 
ing in  the  press.     They  began  to  relax  their 
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resistance  to  meeting  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers and  now  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  will  'phone  our  office  in  advance  of  club 
activities  and  personal  affairs.  They  have  even 
invited  us  to  cover  their  weddings.  A  more 
recent  development  still  finds  blind  groups 
inviting  their  own  photographers,  and  partially 
sighted  cameramen  are  taking  their  own  pic- 
tures. At  a  recent  blind  bowlers'  dinner,  there 
were  so  many  photographers  flashing  away  that 
the  auditorium  resembled  a  press  conference 
for  President  Eisenhower. 

The  seeing  public  have  responded  to  the 
constructive  attitude  most  encouragingly.  One 
of  the  early  indications  we  received  came  from 
the  Toronto  Women's  Auxiliary  which,  prior 
to  our  joining  the  United  Appeal,  used  to  con- 
duct our  annual  financial  drive.  It  was  the 
custom  of  our  office  to  supply  information  to 
canvassers.  We  gave  several  examples  of  the 
sort  of  service  a  dollar  donation  would  provide, 
what  two,  five  and  ten  dollars  would  make 
possible.  As  our  continual  education  program 
proceeded,  the  Auxiliary  asked  us  to  discon- 
tinue this  material.  "The  canvassers  know 
more  about  CNIB  now,"  the  president  said, 
"and  the  subscribers  don't  ask  for  this  informa- 
tion any  more." 

As  time  passed,  other  CNIB  departments 
have  reported  a  change  in  attitude  from  the 
particular  section  of  the  public  with  which  they 
were  dealing.  Employment  officers  state  that 
personnel  directors  in  industrial  plants  know 
more  about  the  CNIB  than  they  did  before 
the  days  of  continuous  PR.  Many  firms  where 
blind  people  are  working  have  gone  along 
with  us  on  joint  newspaper  promotions.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  the  Ford  Company,  A.  V.  Roe, 
Lucas  Rotax  are  a  few  names  chosen  at  random 
Vv-hich  have  shared  the  spotlight  in  this  type  of 
promotion. 

When  the  Mennen  Company  agreed  to  meet 
reporters  and  photographers  on  the  story  of  a 
blind  operator  on  one  of  their  perfume-bottling 
machines,  they  gained  public  goodwill  and 
coverage  beyond  the  hopes  of  any  of  us.  The 
story  hit  the  front  page,  usually  reserved  for 
world  events,  of  the  Globe  &  Mail,  Canada's 
leading  morning  paper.  The  young  lady  was 
so  attractive  and  her  job  so  interesting  that 
we  used  her  action-type  photo  on  the  cover  of 
our  national  magazine.  This  gave  the  Mennen 
Company  and  their  sightless  employee  Canada- 


wide  circulation  among  a  carefully  selected 
audience  most  interested  in  the  achievements 
of  the  blind  and  CNIB.  When  Mennen's  head 
office  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  heard  what  had  taken 
place,  they  reprinted  the  story  in  their  house 
magazine,  and  presented  the  Canadian  manager 
with  a  special  award  for  particiption  in  com- 
m.unity  affairs. 

Another  group  who  report  constructive  re- 
sults from  the  year-round  PR  program  is  the 
social  service  department.  According  to  re- 
ports, doctors  and  nurses  are  referring  patients 
at  the  point  where  blindness  is  confirmed.  In 
the  old  days  some  doctors  did  not  like  to  refer 
cases  because  it  meant  recognizing  the  failure 
of  medicine  to  provide  a  cure.  Through  the 
distribution  of  pamphlets,  through  talks,  films, 
come-and-see  tours,  in  addition  to  the  popular 
news  channels,  the  opthalmologists  are  learning 
that  by  referring  the  newly  blind  person  they 
are  doing  him  a  favour. 

The  social  service  group  tells  us,  too,  that 
clients  themselves  come  forward  in  the  early 
stages  of  blindness.  They  contrast  this  with 
the  three-  to  five-years'  delay  or  longer  that 
used  to  take  place  before  PR  presented  an  ex- 
planation of  CNIB  service  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Social  service  workers  like  these 
prompt  approaches  and  early  referrals,  because, 
as  Miss  Mary  Clarke,  National  Director  of 
Welfare  Services,  explained,  "The  early  referral 
sets  the  rehabilitation  program  in  motion 
quickly.  It  enables  us  to  eliminate  blindisms 
before  they  take  hold,  and  to  advance  the 
positive  development  of  the  client  more  effec- 
tively." 

This  is  a  short  explanation  of  how  one 
agency  is  attempting  to  change  this  antiquated 
image  of  the  blind  person.  We  know  we're 
not  alone.  Many  of  your  agencies  are  making 
even  greater  strides  in  the  fight  against  the 
effigy  of  the  helpless  blind  man.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  the  nation-wide  information  pro- 
gram they  are  conducting  on  a  year-round  basis 
and  for  the  very  constructive  PR  workshop 
they  have  held  for  the  past  two  years.  AFB  is 
not  only  anxious  to  conduct  a  thorough  PR 
program  itself,  but  it  is  prepared  to  shar^  i<-s 
techniques  with  the  rest  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  recommendations 
to  this  body.  The  first  is  that  the  AAWB  set 
up  a  public  relations  committee  with  a  view 
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to  its  becoming  a  section  when  the  necessary 
growth  and  development  take  place.  AAWB 
can  present  projects  and  general  information 
to  its  1400  members  all  over  North  America, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of   PR   on    a   continent-wide   basis. 

My  second  recommendation  stems  from  a 
project  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  Appeal 
in  Toronto  this  autumn.  This  appeal  plans  to 
approach  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  a  request  to  intro- 
duce into  their  courses  some  lectures  on  the 
aims  and  objects  of  Public  Relations.  Each 
year  at  Toronto,  social  workers  graduate,  skilled 
in  all  phases  of  their  profession  except  Public 
Relations.  How  can  social  workers  step  into  a 
constructive  communications'  program  when 
their  training  includes  no  preparation  for  it 
and  their  sympathies  are  slanted  toward  silence 


rather  than  publication?  Would  it  not  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  the  AAWB  took  under 
advisement  the  sponsoring  of  this  same  request 
to  those  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  do  not  carry  a  course  on  PR  in 
the  social  service  curriculum?  Think  of  it  — 
the  voice  of  1400  professional  workers  for  the 
blind  asking  that  Public  Relations  be  taught 
the  social  workers  of  the  future,  some  of  whom 
will  direct  the  destinies  of  the  blind  of  to- 
morrow. For,  with  the  knowledge  of  PR 
practices  goes  the  power  to  change  this  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  blindness.  And  with  all 
of  us  working  together  toward  the  same  goal, 
using  the  same  techniques,  we  can  wipe  out 
the  ancient  image  of  the  helpless  blind  man, 
not  only  in  our  city  or  in  our  state  or  in  our 
country,  but  in  all  the  freedom-loving  nations 
throughout  the  world. 


HOW  TO  DO  A  BETTER  JOB 

George  E.  GuUen,  Jr.,  Director  of  Labor  Relations 
American  Motors  Corporation 


Dr.  Cummings  and  Friends: 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
O'Neill's  paper  which  Mrs.  O'Neill  has  just 
read  to  us,  as  I  have  been  with  everything  I 
have  seen  relating  to  your  conference.  I  am 
pleased,  too,  that  I  have  been  asked  to  partici- 
pate, even  though  I  appear  as  a  substitute  for 
my  boss,  Ed  Cushman.  Mr.  Cushman  sends 
his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  with  you.  I 
am  sure  you  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  keeps  him  from  being 
with  you.  He  has  demonstrated  great  ability 
and  great  interest  in  your  field  of  endeavor. 
I  find  it  a  real  challenge  to  substitute  for  him. 

It  might  help  a  bit  if  I  were  to  define  what 
a  substitute  is.     There  is  a  story  about  being 


a  substitute  that  comes  to  me  from  Ralph 
Hileman,  who  is  General  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Y.M.C.A.  Ralph  found 
himself  in  just  such  a  position  as  I  am  in  this 
morning  —  that  of  substituting  for  a  well- 
known  speaker.  Mr.  Hileman  told  his  audi- 
ence a  story  about  a  stained  glass  window  in 
one  of  the  downtown  churches  in  Detroit  on 
Woodward  Avenue,  our  main  street.  It  seems 
that  someone  had  thrown  a  stone  through  one 
of  the  small  leaded  sections  of  the  window,  and 
that  the  Sexton  of  the  church  was  observed 
cutting  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  the  identical 
shape  of  the  piece  of  glass  that  had  been 
knocked  out  and  carefully  fitting  it  in  the  open 
space   left   by  the   broken   glass.      "Now,   that 
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piece  of  cardboard,"  said  Mr.  Hileman,  "is  a 
substitute.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  real  thing." 
Then  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a  perfectly  mar- 
velous address.  (You  need  not  expect  a  repe- 
tition of  that  situation  here.)  After  the  meet- 
ing, a  dear,  old  lady  came  to  Mr.  Hileman 
and  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Hileman,  you  were 
simply  marvelous,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  are  no  substitute  at  all.  You  are  a 
real  pane." 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  tell  you 
what  I  believe  Mr.  Cushman  would  have  said 
to  you  were  he  here.  I  think  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  tell  you  that  I  am  identified 
with  a  company  that  prides  itself  on  its  leader- 
ship by  men  with  keen  social  sensitivity.  Mr. 
Romney,  our  president,  is  such  a  man,  as  is 
Mr.  Cushman,  who  came  to  American  Motors 
from  the  field  of  Social  Science  (out  of  a  great 
university)  to  bring  to  industry  social  insights 
that  are  often  lacking  in  industry.  Frankly, 
I  was  eager  to  identify  myself  with  such  a  cor- 
poration and  came  to  American  Motors  after 
a  20-year  industrial  career  with  another  De- 
troit firm. 

I  don't  always  tell  my  friends  in  Detroit 
why  I  came  to  American  Motors;  sometimes  I 
give  them  this  stcry.  I  have  a  large  family. 
In  fact,  we  have  eight  children,  four  boys  and 
four  girls.  One  of  the  joys  of  raising  a  large 
family,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  the  happy 
experience  of  watching  children  grow  through 
so  many  interesting  stages  of  development. 
Our  oldest  boy  is  now  in  college.  I  remember 
that  when  he  was  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school  he  was  passing  through  a  period  in 
which  women  or  girls  just  didn't  exist  at  all. 
There  weren't  any.  Then  before  very  long  in 
his  world  was  nothing  but  girls.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  we  suggested  to  him  that 
it  might  be  nice  if  he  would  bring  one  of 
them  home  so  that  we  could  have  a  look  at 
the  kind  of  girls  he  was  taking  to  the  dances 
at  school.  So  he  did.  We  met  her  and  they 
went  their  way.  I  was  still  up  reading  when 
he  came  home  from  the  dance.  He  said  to 
me,  "Dad,  what  was  wrong  with  that  girl  I 
had  out  tonight?"  I  said,  "Why  nothing, 
George,  she  was  just  fine."  "No,"  he  said,  "I 
could  tell,  there  was  something  wrong.  What 
was  it?"  "Well,"  I  said  "I  just  thought  that 
you  could  do  better  than  that.  You  know, 
something   more   like   your   mother."      "Well, 


Dad,"  he  replied,  "I  guess  you're  just  going 
to  have  to  get  used  to  it,  because  with  our 
present  car,  she  is  the  best  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  do."  So,  as  I  tell  my  friends,  I  went 
over  to  American  Motors  —  and  things  are 
looking  better. 

One  of  the  real  challenges  about  this  assign- 
ment this  morning  is  that  I  am  to  talk  on  a 
subject  that  you  already  know  better  than  I. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  tell  you  that  you 
have  not  already  considered.  The  hope  is 
that  looking  at  your  problems  from  a  different 
frame  of  reference  might  help  to  reemphasize 
to  you  their  importance  to  all  of  us.  I  re- 
mem'ber  when  our  youngest  son  was  born,  his 
six-year-old  brother  went  to  school  and  said 
to  his  teacher,  "We  have  a  new  baby  at  our 
house."  The  teacher  said  to  him,  "How  nice, 
I  must  send  a  note  home  to  your  mother," 
"Oh,  you  don't  need  to  do  that,"  said  Ricky. 
"She  already  knows  it."  I  can  see  by  the 
scope  of  your  program,  and  by  the  expertness 
of  those  you  have  selected  to  be  your  speakers 
and  leaders  this  week,  that  I  am  in  that  kind 
of  a  position. 

Let  me  try,  however,  to  bring  you  three 
observations  about  your  work,  as  I  see  it,  as 
one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Personnel  Field.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
original  thinker.  These  oibservations  will 
come  from  experiences  of  my  own  and  of  other 
people.  Your  assigned  suggestion  reads  some- 
thing like  this.  Public  Relations  and.  Public 
Education  —  Hoiv  to  Do  a  Better  Job.  Of 
necessity,  I  must  limit  the  subject  to  the  area 
of  thinking  about  doing  a  better  job  in  pro- 
viding job  opportunities  for  handicapped 
workers. 

One  of  the  civic  activities  that  I  participate 
in  is  that  of  speaking  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health  of  which  I  am  a 
member  of  their  National  Board  of  Directors. 
In  thinking  about  your  subject,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  similarities  that  are  apparent. 
You  have  relatively  the  same  problem  in  the 
public  relations  and  public  education  aspects 
of  it.  People  are  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  the 
mentally  ill  and  at  the  professional  workers 
that  deal  with  problems  of  mental  illness.  Both 
psychiatrists  and  patients  are  the  subjects  of  a 
lot  of  jokes.  Now,  there  is  nothing  funny 
about  being  mentally  ill,  but  the  fact  that  it 
becomes  the  subject  of  laughter  does  help  to 
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restore  a  sense  of  balance  in  dealing  with  the 
social  aspects  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  anything  funny  about  blind- 
ness. It  is  certainly  a  more  obvious  handicap 
in  some  respects  than  mental  illness,  but  I 
wonder  if  it  isn't  harder  for  people  to  be 
objective  about  blindness,  and  the  blind,  for 
that  reason. 

Americans  like  to  laugh.  Laughter  is  the 
lubrication  of  American  conferences.  Humor 
somehow  gives  added  acceptance  both  to  people 
and  to  problems. 

Ed  Cushman  told  me,  when  we  were  talking 
about  this  assignment,  of  a  time  when  he  was 
serving  as  arbitrator  between  a  public  electric 
company  and  the  union  of  electrical  workers. 
The  chief  executive  and  spokesman  for  the 
company  was  a  blind  man  whose  Seeing  Eye 
dog  was  resting  under  his  chair,  as  many  of 
yours  are  here.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
the  head  of  the  union  complained  to  the 
Arbitrator  and  said,  "I  may  have  to  prefer  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  because  every  time  I  try 
and  be  emphatic  about  a  point  I  am  trying  to 
make,  his  dog  growls  at  me."  Of  course, 
everybody  laughed  heartily,  and  Ed  pointed 
out  that  all  the  tension  suddenly  disappeared. 
Any  awkwardness  that  might  have  been  pres- 
ent because  of  some  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's handicap  was  dispelled,  and  the  whole 
proceeding  became  more  objective. 

This  really  constitutes  the  first  of  three 
observations  I  am  trying  to  make :  That  in  the 
public  relations  and  the  public  education, 
eminating  from  your  approach,  related  to  doing 
a  better  job  of  providing  job  opportunities  for 
blind  workers,  more  objectivity  must  be 
sought  ill  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

"When  I  asked  Mr.  Cushman  for  a  concise 
statement  about  this  situation,  he  said  to  me 
that  it  may  be,  to  a  large  extent,  that  progress 
in  the  work  you  are  here  to  examine  may  have 
been  impeded  by  an  excess  of  natural  com- 
passion. I  share  that  feeling,  and  I  believe 
that  this  excess  of  compassion  could  well  exist 
both  on  your  part,  and  the  part  of  the  pros- 
pective employer.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  say  that  there  is  an  "a,  b,  c"  approach  to 
objectivity,  but  certainly  all  of  the  approaches 
to  objectivity  that  do  exist,  including  the  meas- 
urement devices  for  determining  aptitudes  and 
any  other  fair  measurements  for  proper  place- 


ment of  any  worker,  are  equally  applicable  to 
candidates  in  your  field.  No  one  does  every- 
thing well.  All  of  us  are  somewhat  handi- 
capped when  it  comes  to  vocations.  In  fact, 
there  is  only  one  area  in  which  any  of  us  does 
our  best  work.  For  we  are  all  limited  by  dis- 
position, circumstances,  training,  physical  co- 
ordination and  intelligence  (some  more  than 
others)  so  that  we  each  operate  in  a  relatively 
small  area  of  effectiveness. 

I  know  a  man,  for  instance,  who  is  a  brilliant 
economist,  but  he  would  never  make  an  arbi- 
trator. He  simply  has  no  patience.  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  an  able  accountant,  but  he  writes 
very  poor  letters.  Another  friend  is  an  ex- 
cellent writer,  but  he  has  difficulty  in  balancing 
even  his  own  checking  account.  Most  of  us 
know  of  able  executives  of  large  companies 
who  simply  are  unable  to  speak  coherently  to 
a  group  of  people  that  numbers  over  a  dozen. 

In  my  own  immediate  field,  our  experiences 
in  dealing  with  problems  that  grow  out  of 
industrial  "bumping"  at  time  of  lay  off  shows 
clearly  that  a  free  exchange  of  jobs  among 
people  just  is  not  workable. 

Yet,  for  some  reason,  we  tag  with  the  word 
"handicapped"  only  those  who  have  some  im- 
mediately apparent  burden. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  am  suggesting  nothing 
new  to  you.  If  anything,  I  am  only  suggesting 
that  there  needs  to  be  an  extension  of  under- 
standing and  enthusiasm  about  that  which  you 
are  already  doing.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
greatest  barriers  to  jab  opportuniites  and  job 
satisfactions  (even  to  being  educable  about  it) 
is  attitude.  Let  me  attempt  to  indicate  how 
important  I  believe  this  barrier  to  be.  I  think 
it  is  less  possible  to  be  objective,  even  about  the 
provable  examples  of  successful  employment  of 
a  physically  handicapped  person,  in  an  atmos- 
phere charged  with  the  emotion  of  compassion. 
Here's  an  example.  I  know  a  man  who  is  an 
able  public  relations  man.  He  has  only  one 
leg.  He  has  learned  so  well  to  control  his 
artificial  limb  that  you  wouldn't  know  he  wore 
one  unless  it  was  told  to  you.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  President  of  the  company  he 
worked  for,  and  for  whom  he  worked  in  a 
very  close  relationship,  had  no  knowledge  of  it, 
until  going  up  in  the  office  elevator  one  day 
and  during  a  discussion  of  "employment  of  the 
handicapped,"  a  colleague  told  this  President 
about   it.      He   said,   you   know   John   has   an 
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artificial  leg.  This  President,  though  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  hardboiled  executive, 
was  as  soft  as  a  baby.  Just  hearing  that  state- 
ment brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  in  fact,  they 
overflowed  and  ran  down  his  nose,  and  by  the 
time  he  stepped  off  the  elevator  at  the  third 
fioor,  he  was  choking  with  emotion  about  it. 
He  said  in  gasps,  "Why  —  I  didn't  —  know 
that  —  John  had  —  an  artificial  —  leg." 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  President, 
as  moved  as  he  was,  could  have  been  able  to 
have  'been  objective  enough  about  this  man's 
handicap  to  have  hired  him  for  the  important 
jdb  he  was  already  doing  had  the  President 
known  about  his  handicap  when  he  hired  the 
man.  It  is  easy  to  have  the  wrong  attitude. 
It  is  hard  to  displace  it. 

Obviously,  it  requires  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion the  other  way.  We  ought  to  consider 
every  job  opening  in  terms  of  what  it  is  we 
want  done  that  the  applicant  can  do.  When 
we  want  someone  to  work  as  an  artist  on  our 
advertisements,  we  don't  refuse  to  hire  a  man 
who  can  draw  simply  because  he  can't  prepare 
copy.  If  we  need  a  machine  operator,  we 
don't  refuse  to  hire  a  machinist  because  he 
cannot  prepare  a  chemical  formula,  and  yet 
when  it  comes  to  hiring  a  blind  person,  we  see 
immediately  all  the  negative  features  of  the 
things  we  believe  he  cannot  do  that  may  be 
entirely  unrelated  with  the  work  we  have 
available  to  be  done. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  once  again:  It 
is  easy  to  have  this  prejudiced  attitude  even 
when  the  man  is  already  on  the  job.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  for  you  to  remember  this 
when  you  try  to  do  a  better  job  in  public 
relations  and  public  education.  When  I  was 
a  young  attorney  practicing  law,  a  case  I  was 
trying  was  assigned  to  Judge  Smith  in  our 
Common  Pleas  Court  in  Detroit.  I  was  greatly 
disturbed  about  it  because  a  great  deal  de- 
pended upon  the  Judge's  understanding  of  the 
photographs  I  was  to  sufcmit  in  evidence  on  my 
client's  behalf.  I  even  considered  asking  for  a 
change  of  the  courtroom  assignment.  I  soon 
learned  that  I  need  not  have  been  worried.  He 
was,  and  is,  a  most  able  jurist.  His  questions 
were  keen  and  penetrating.  He  has  been 
elected  many  times,  and  I  doubt  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  thousands  of  people  that  vote  for 
him  have  any  knowledge  of  his  visual  handi- 
cap.    He  is  retained  on  the  basis  of  his  ex- 


cellent record  as  a  judge. 

This  matter  of  attitude  is  not  just  a  problem 
relating  to  the  placement  of  handicapped  work- 
ers. We  are  really  just  learning  in  industry 
about  the  importance  of  attitude.  We  now 
know  that  we  need  to  develop  an  effective  tool 
to  measure  work  attitude  as  an  aid  in  the 
selection  of  jdb  applicants.  We  know  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  good 
supervisor  is  his  responsibility  for  molding  the 
attitudes  of  the  workers.  We  know  that  in 
many  respects  morale  in  an  organization  of 
people  is  more  important  than  structure,  and 
that  morale  comes  basically  from  the  good 
attitudes  of  a  good  executive.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  incorrect  in  this  age  of  understanding  and 
measurement  of  aptitude  to  say  that,  im- 
portant as  aptitude  is  to  a  successful  work 
experience,  attitude  has  become  more  important 
than  aptitude. 

The  first  observation  is,  therefore,  a  sugges- 
tion that  to  do  a  better  job  in  your  public 
relations  and  public  education,  there  is  the 
need  for  constant  reevaluation  of  your  own 
attitude  and  the  attitude  of  the  prospective  em- 
ployer, coupled  with  a  positive  concern  that 
compassion  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  objectivity  be  increased  in  matching  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  the  existing  abil- 
ities of  the  worker. 

The  second  of  the  three  observations  I  in- 
tend to  make  for  you  is  related  closely  to  the 
first.  It  is  this,  that  there  is  a  certain  timeliness 
in  redoubling  our  efforts  to  be  objective  now. 
Both  the  public  in  general  and  industry  in 
particular  are  tuned  in  on  the  importance  of 
attitude.  It  is  at  such  times  as  this,  when  we 
are  alert  to  the  importance  of  attitude,  that 
progress  can  'be  made  effectively  in  public 
education  about  it.  The  teaching  profession 
(and  Dr.  Ernest  Ligon,  especially)  remind  us 
that  learning  takes  place  in  greater  depth 
when  we  use  the  "adaptation  procedure." 
This  is  simply  the  process  of  capturing  the 
listening  interest  of  those  to  whom  we  are 
attempting  to  communicate  our  ideas  by  re- 
lating what  we  are  saying  to  some  facet  of 
the  subject  that  has  their  current  interest. 
When  we  bombard  them  with  our  thinking  at 
a  time  when  their  interest  is  attuned  toward 
us,  our  progress  is  measurably  more  effective. 

We  know  that  communications  is  a  two-way 
process,  and  that  all  communication  is  not  just 
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what  you  are  saying,  it  is  what  "they"  hear 
you  say,  and  that  timeliness  is  an  important 
part  of  that  process. 

My  sister  is  a  school  teacher  in  Detroit. 
She  told  recently  of  the  trials  of  a  substitute 
teacher  handling  a  kindergarten  class  on  a  day 
of  rainy,  sloppy  weather.  One  of  her  im- 
portant jobs  was  to  be  sure  that  all  the  rubbers 
were  on  the  right  children,  and  mittens,  and 
scarfs,  and  other  apparel  were  properly  tied 
or  buttoned  on.  This  substitute  teacher  had 
completed  this  process  for  48  of  her  small 
charges  and  had  the  49th  child  on  her  lap.  She 
had  pulled  and  tugged  at  a  pair  of  rubbers, 
and  had  broken  a  fingernail  or  two  in  the 
process,  and  finally  got  them  on  the  little  girl. 
The  child  then  said,  "These  are  not  my  rub- 
bers." So,  the  teacher  pulled  them  off,  the 
shoes  coming  off  inside  of  them.  She  separated 
the  shoes  from  the  rubbers  and  got  them  tied 
back  on  the  little  girl's  feet,  at  which  time  the 
little  girl  said,  "They  are  my  sister's.  My 
mother  made  me  wear  them."  So,  the  teacher 
got  the  child  back  on  her  lap,  and,  destroying 
another  fingernail  in  the  struggle,  got  the  rub- 
bers back  on.  At  that  point,  the  little  girl 
said,  "But  my  mittens  are  my  own."  "All 
right,"  said  the  teacher,  where  are  they?"  The 
little  girl  replied,  "Well,  they  are  in  the  toes 
of  my  rubbers."  Here  is  a  basic  truth  about 
communication  illustrated.  Neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  child  said  or  heard  anything  that  was 
of  itself  incorrect,  but  what  a  difference  as  to 
action  and  effectiveness  had  the  timing  been 
better  in  iboth  what  was  said  and  what  was 
heard! 

The  things  we  are  learning  about  aptitude 
emphasizes  importantly  the  timeliness  of  direct 
attention  now.  We  are  learning  in  industry 
that  the  performance  of  workers  can  be  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  specific  attention  to  molding 
the  workers'  attitudes.  One  of  the  three  basic 
jdbs  of  every  supervisor  of  people  is  this  job 
of  "molding  attitudes."  In  the  long  span  of 
our  industrial  growth,  this  fact  is  a  relatively 
recent  discovery  of  industrial  management  and 
is  'being  accorded  a  significant  place  in  devel- 
opment and  training  programs. 

Let  me  recite  another  example  of  the  time- 
liness of  this  matter  of  attitude.  Despite  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  industrial 
safety,  15,000  people  died  last  year  as  a  result 
of   industrial    accidents,   and    over    13    billion 


dollars  were  spent  as  a  result  of  accidents  in 
American  industry  last  year.  The  National 
Safety  Council  preaches  to  us  regularly  that 
despite  everything  that  is  done  to  make  indus- 
trial work  mechanically  safe  —  "the  best 
safety  devise  of  all  is  a  careful  man."  We  are 
rediscovering  the  paramount  importance  in 
combatting  and  in  preventing  industrial  ac- 
cidents. 

Another  industrial  problem  that  costs  mil- 
lions of  dollars  is  "absenteeism."  Regularity 
in  attendance,  we  have  learned,  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  right  attitude. 

As  our  industrial  process  becomes  more  com- 
plex, as  automated  machinery  and  processes 
become  an  increasingly  important  part  of  pro- 
duction, the  investment  of  companies  in  train- 
ing and  retraining  people  increases  drastically. 
People  must  be  taught  new  methods  and  new 
processes.  The  "teachableness"  of  people  is 
directly  related  to  the  encouragement  of  right 
attitudes  toward  learning. 

These  factors,  which  I  have  recited  as  posi- 
tively affecting  the  timeliness  of  your  public 
relations  and  public  education  activities,  are 
particularly  important  factors  to  you  as  you 
seek  to  give  added  emphasis  in  accentuating  the 
positive.  They  are  factors  that  you  have  al- 
ready given  great  importance  in  your  work 
with  the  blind.  Those  whom  you  seek  to  place 
in  industrial  jobs  are  already  counselled  about 
their  individual  areas  of  special  ability.  Be- 
cause of  their  special  problem,  they  understand 
better  than  most  of  us  the  importance  of  their 
regularity  in  attendance.  The  concern  of  a 
careful  man  toward  safety  is  a  built-in  factor 
in  your  applicant. 

(It  is  important  to  note  that  actually  this 
second  observation  is  really  an  approach  tow- 
ard objectivity  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
compassionate  appeal  for  a  job.) 

The  third  observation  grows  out  of  the 
second.  I  have  said  to  you  that  first  and  fore- 
most is  the  necessity  for  increased  objectivity 
about  the  present  positive  abilities  of  those 
whom  you  seek  to  aid  in  job  placement,  and  I 
have  said  in  the  second  observation  that  this 
approach  is  a  timely  approach  toward  which 
industrial  personnel  and  management  people 
are  attuned,  and  that  this  promises  that  greater 
effectiveness  shall  be  rewarded  your  increased 
efforts  now,  and,  finally  (our  minister  says  he 
always  throws   that   word   in   early  because   it 
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makes  everyone  feel  so  much  better)  I  suggest 
to  you,  as  the  final  observation,  that  a  great 
many  companies  need,  and  recognize  the  need 
for  specific  help  in  establishing  Personnel 
Policies  that  look  favorably  upon  the  hiring 
of  the  handicapped. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  this  area. 
Numerous  industrial  surveys  have  indicated 
that  most  companies  do  not  know,  in  specific 
terms,  just  what  their  Personnel  Policy  is. 
They  haven't  stopped  to  think  that  carefully 
about  it.  Such  vagueness  changes  into  posi- 
tive attitudes  when  considered  effort  is  made 
to  establish  understandable  policies. 

I  suggest  that  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
favoring  employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped is  more  than  a  matter  of  a  "social 
obligation."  It  becomes  a  genuine  importance 
to  all  companies  if  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  other  such  fact-finding 
and  reporting  agencies,  are  correct.  Let  me 
explain  in  greater  detail.  "We  are  advised 
that  the  population  in  our  country  is  increasing 
anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
faster  than  the  growth  in  the  work  force,  which 
will  be  needed  to  produce  the  goods  to  main- 
tain American  standards  of  living  for  that 
increased  number  of  people.  We  are,  also,  ad- 
vised that  for  a  current  ten-year  period  in  the 
age  groups  of  persons  from  25-44  years  old  in 
the  work  force  (and  you  can  easily  recognize 
the  importance  of  that  age  group  in  our  work 
force)    there  promises  to  be  no  growth  at  all. 

With  the  higher  birth  rate,  with  medical 
science  extending  life,  with  the  effect  of  the 
expanded  years  of  full-time  education  before 
entering  the  work  force,  many  careful  observors 
foresee  from  these  data  a  critical  shortage  of 
workers:  teachers,  doctors  and  in  most  voca- 
tions —  a  shortage  which  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  our  ability  to  produce  the  gross  national 
product  needed  to  sustain  our  present  living 
standards   for  the  foreseeable  population. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  a  policy  statement, 
favoring  the  hiring  of  blind  workers  for  jobs 
they  can  do,  is  also  a  timely  aproach  for  com- 
panies. Trade  associations,  industrial  relations 
groups  and  other  thoughtful  people  all  over 
the  nation  are  studying  such  statistics  and  are 
thinking  about  their  significance  as  they  afl^ect 
available  workers  to  fill  future  employee  re- 
quirements. These  groups  and  those  com- 
panies are  certain  to  lend  a  careful  listening 


ear  to  your  approach  for  policy  consideration 
for  the  blind. 

A  pilot  study  published  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Council  of  New  York,  describing 
management  experience  in  the  area  of  the 
hiring  and  placement  of  physically  handicapped 
workers,  devotes  a  significantly  large  number 
of  pages  to  a  description  of  such  personnel 
policy,  and  presents  in  careful  detail  at  least 
five  basic  factors  that  such  a  policy  should  con- 
tain. I  could  read  these  factors  to  you,  but  it 
is  more  important  that  you  should  examine 
this  study  for  yourself  so  that  you  might  more 
effectively  give  companies  the  help  they  need 
in  this  area.  I  recommend  it  to  you  for  your 
careful  study. 

I  am  certain  from  the  examination  I  made 
of  your  program,  and  from  the  many  conserva- 
tions I  have  enjoyed  this  morning  with  many 
of  you,  that  you  have  certainly  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  already  to  each  of  the  sug- 
gested approaches  that  I  have  made  to  you  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
one  cannot  be  categorical  in  stating  that  these 
alone  are  the  answers  to  your  problem.  There 
really  are  no  "pat"  answers  to  human  relations 
problems  that  alone  lead  to  understanding  and 
acceptance.  Nor  are  there  any  short-cuts.  Like 
all  communications  efforts,  it  takes  "keeping 
everlastingly  at  it." 

The  "Laws  of  Learning"  remind  us  of  the 
truth  of  that  statement  when  they  tell  us  that 
exposure  and  repetition  are  both  necessary  to 
arrive  at  understanding  and  conviction,  and 
that  action  comes  only  after  that  has  occurred. 

Our  own  public  relations  people  keep  re- 
minding us  that  in  matters  of  comunications  we 
must  not  stop  talking.  For  it  is  just  when  we 
get  tired  of  saying  the  same  things  that  our 
message  is  beginning  to  sink  in. 

Let  me  summarize  quickly  what  I  have  tried 
to  say  to  you. 

A.  More  objectivity  is  needed  —  less  com- 
passion —  more  direction  in  our  think- 
ing about  what  our  physically  handi- 
capped worker  can  do. 

B.  We  need  to  think  and  speak  in  positive 
terms  about  those  jobs  that  the  blind 
can  do  as  well  or  better  than  other  peo- 
ple, avoiding  the  negative  aspects  about 
what  he  cannot  do  —  for  all  of  us  have 
handicaps,  though  less  oibvious. 
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C.  Communication  on  the  importance  of 
attitudes  is  timely  comunication,  and  the 
adaptation  procedure  (to  use  an  educa- 
tor's term)  is  working  in  our  favor.  For 
industry  is  concerned  now  about  the  im- 
portance of  individual  attitude  of  work- 
ers as  they  affect  attendance,  and  safety, 
and  teachableness. 

D.  We  need  to  urge  companies  to  make 
policy  declarations  and  to  implement 
those  policies  in  specific  ways,  especially 
as  they  forecast  their  manpower  needs  for 
the  anticipated  shortage  of  workers  as 
total  population  outgrows  the  popula- 
tion of  the  work  force  —  detailing  in 
such  policy  specific  services  which  the 
blind  can  perform  ably. 

You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work.  You  are 
here  in  Philadelphia  to  lift  each  other's  hands 
in  continuing,  helpful  effectiveness  —  and  this, 
too,  is  an  appropriate  avenue  toward  your  ob- 
jective. I  am  tremendously  impressed  with 
your  work.  Dr.  Ernest  Ligon,  of  whom  I  spoke 
earlier  and  who  is  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
writes  that  you  can  judge  real  maturity  by  two 
things:  First,  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
people;    and    second,    a    determination    to    do 


something  about  those  needs.  I  sense  a  pres- 
ence of  that  sensitivity  and  that  determination 
here  in  this  group. 

Dr.  Henry  Hitt  Crane,  a  Detroit  preacher  of 
national  fame,  carries  that  thought  further 
when  he  speaks  of  the  comparison  of  people 
to  thermometers  or  to  thermostats.  He  sug- 
gests that  in  today's  world,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  "thermometers,"  which  simply  record  the 
condition  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  He 
suggests  that  we  should,  in  this  modern  day,  be 
"thermostats,"  which  do  that  which  the  ther- 
mometers do;  but,  not  being  content  to  simply 
record  conditions  as  they  are,  it  sets  into  mo- 
tion those  processes  by  which  that  climate  in 
which  we  live  can  be  improved.  I  believe  you 
fit  the  best  of  that  description. 

Because  of  these  things  which  I  have  seen 
and  heard  while  with  you,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  your  32nd  Conference  will  be  a 
great  success,  as  will  your  work  in  the  days 
ahead.  One  can  feel  the  earnestness  of  your 
concern.  A  great  man  once  said,  "I  like  to 
see  a  man  or  woman  who  believes  in  his 
work  —  because  what  he  believes  in,  he  will 
do  superbly." 

My  best  wishes  to  you  —  and  my  profound 
thanks  for  your  careful  attention  to  my  re- 
marks. 


EFFECT  OF  FUND-RAISING  ON  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  EDUCATION 


Henry  H,  Urrows,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 


Many  specialists  have  fixed  beliefs  about  the 
effect  of  fund-raising  on  public  opinion  and 
education.  In  preparing  for  your  panel,  I 
tried  to  learn  something  about  what  is  now 
known  regarding  public  opinion  and  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  about  what  efforts  are  being 
made  in  the  way  of  public  education,  and  how 
money-raising  activity  may  influence  these 
matters. 


The  leaders  and  the  literature  of  your  field 
manifest  a  considerable  area  of  agreement. 
There  is  virtual  unanimity  on  what  M.  Robert 
Barnett  has  called  the  "mass  dependency" 
attitude  toward  the  blind  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  sighted  public,  an  attitude  held  harmful 
to  the  morale  and  condition  of  blind  people. 
There  are  a  number  of  scholarly  papers  sug- 
gesting reasons  for  this  attitude.     These  dis- 
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cussions  thoughtfully  relate  a  heritage  of  lore 
and  fears  about  blindness  to  concepts  of  severe 
dependence,  disability,  incompetence  and  im- 
potence. 

The  apparently  unanimous  added  conviction 
—  that  fund-raising  frustrates  and  even  sabo- 
tages the  constructive  work  of  the  professional 
caseworkers  —  makes  me  recall  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  remark  that  when  a  lot  of  people  think 
pretty  much  alike,  they  may  not  be  thinking 
much  at  all. 

'Several  articulate  spokesmen  say  that  fund- 
raising  makes  a  generally  bad  climate  of  public 
opinion  worse.  In  asking  for  financial  support 
of  the  giving  public,  the  fund-raisers  and 
publicists  of  agencies  for  the  blind  exploit 
sentimental  stereotypes,  according  to  this  ap- 
parently prevailing  professional  viewpoint. 
The  result,  accordingly,  is  to  arouse,  exercise 
and  nourish  maudlin  impulses  within  the  soul 
of  the  prospective  giver,  strengthening  false 
concepts  of  'blind  persons  being  helpless,  pite- 
ous, literally  benighted  creatures,  thereby  in- 
suring transformation  of  ordinary  people  who 
cannot  see  into  actually  strange  creatures 
wholly  isolated  from  the  sighted  majority. 

Some  people  here  may  recall  how,  at  a  1951 
national  conference  of  social  workers,  one 
clinical  psychologist  described  the  role  of  fund- 
raising  as  a  force  for  public  misinformation. 
"The  many  letters  requesting  donations  for  one 
blind-aid  agency  or  another  are  carefully  de- 
signed to  arouse  pity,"  she  said.  "They  seek 
to  make  the  reader  so  sorry  for  the  blind  that 
he  will  respond  with  a  big  fat  check.  Perhaps 
this  end  justifies  the  means,"  that  speaker  sug- 
gested with  ironic  rhetoric,  "but  is  the  imme- 
diate goal  of  raising  funds  more  important 
than  the  long-term  goal  of  integration  of  the 
blind  into  society?  If  so,  then  let  pity  be 
aroused." 

If  a  single  progressive  stride  in  guiding  pub- 
lic behavior  toward  the  desired  process  of 
economic  and  social  adjustment  of  blind  people 
were  halted  or  retarded  by  money-raising,  those 
of  us  who  have  helped  get  money  for  agencies 
for  the  blind  would  have  grievous  sins  to  an- 
swer for.  I  submit  that  this  dearly-held  doc- 
trine is  embedded  in  assumptions  unsupported 
by  rigorous  proof  or  hard  fact. 

Knowledge  about  public  opinion  and  atti- 
tudes toward  blind  people  and  blindness  is  still 
in  a  rudimentary  state.    There  is  a  lot  of  writ- 


ing (albeit  suggestive  and  even  inspiring)  on 
this  subject.  There  is  only  a  set  of  beginnings, 
however  promising,  of  fact  established  by 
reportable  observation,  repeatable  measurement 
and  independent  confirmation. 

I  have  found  only  three  readily  available, 
relatively  recent  structured  inquiries  into  what 
people  say  they  think  about  blindness.  These 
papers  rely  on  replies  to  questionnaires  sub- 
mitted to  small  samplings  which  the  writers 
themselves  said  were  atypical  slices  of  their 
larger  populations.  One  writer  concluded  that 
the  answers  he  got  showed  that  attitudes  to- 
ward the  blind  "may  be  highly  complex"  and 
deserve  more  study.  The  second  found  that 
while  the  sighted  public  is  far  from  unanimous 
in  its  views  it  is  better  informed  than  is  gen- 
erally estimated. 

The  third  study  ascertained  that  most  of  two 
groups  of  high  school  seniors  felt  that  blind- 
ness 'Would  'be  a  more  severe  disability  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  persons  chey  would  like  to 
marry,  than  four  other  conditions.  Different 
kinds  of  ignorance,  indulgence  and  avoidance 
were  shown  by  minorities  or  respondents. 

If  you  believe  in  the  power  of  the  ,free  in- 
quiring mind,  you  will  welcome  and  support 
more  research  in  the  interest  of  breaking 
through  or  at  least  whittling  away  present 
ignorance. 

I  located  scarcely  any  systematic  inquiry  into 
questions  of  how  sighted  teachers  behave  to- 
ward their  blind  students,  into  what  knowledge 
school  authorities  have  about  quality  of  school- 
ing for  and  services  to  the  blind,  into  municipal 
officials'  views  on  blind  'beggars,  or  on  em- 
ployers' willingness  to  hire  blind  individuals 
for  particular  jobs. 

My  first  tentative  finding,  therefore,  is  that 
right  now  neither  most  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  nor  most  of  the  sighted  and  blind  people 
with  whom  they  deal  may  really  knou>  as  much 
a'bout  public  attitudes  as  is  sometimes  pre- 
sumed. Hence  our  discussion  of  the  effect  of 
fund-raising  on  these  attitudes  today  may  mere- 
ly continue  the  practice  of  making  random 
surmises  rather  than  building  on  secure  founda- 
tions. 

Research  reports  not  yet  published  and  in- 
vestigations still  in  progress  should  begin  to 
improve  this  situation.  A  ferment  of  curiosity, 
with  somewhat  sharper  methods  of  inquiry  into 
real   situations,    is   at   work.      The   fresh   ap- 
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proaches  opened  by  the  Blinded  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  other  forces  concerned 
with  blindness,  by  quite  recent  work  under 
auspices  of  universities,  and  by  hopeful  trends 
in  other  rehabilitation  fields,  all  promise  to 
broaden  what  has  been  perhaps  rich  in  far- 
ranging  speculation  but  is  still  a  somewhat 
narrow,  stultified  area  of  human  knowledge. 
These  are  hopeful  portents,  not  yet  freely  avail- 
able to  start  the  long  process  of  influencing 
attitudes.  "We  should  live  to  see  important 
developments.  But  they  are  not  yet  directly  at 
hand. 

I  have  examined  the  fund-raising  materials 
of  only  twenty-five  leading  national,  state  and 
local  agencies  for  the  blind.  They  do  include 
some  atrocities.  But  none  can  conceivably 
have  nearly  the  influence  in  debasing  public 
attitudes  that  has  been  alleged.  In  their 
phrasing,  most  are  circumspect  rather  than 
seductive.  Their  total  circulation  was  prob- 
ably less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population. 
They  could  only  have  inflicted  momentary 
and  fleeting  impressions  rather  than  indelible 
scars.  We  have  no  data  on  whether  their 
signals  actually  penetrated  one,  a  dozen,  or 
tens  of  thousands  of  minds  of  persons  who 
ever  have  even  occasional  contact  with  blind 
people  or  who  make  decisions  aflFecting  the 
well-being  of  the  blind.  While  some  of  these 
printed  and  processed  items  represent  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  education  effort  (and 
budget)  of  their  sponsoring  agencies,  it  is  my 
impression  that  they  do  not  contribute  much 
for  good  or  ill  to  the  vast  repertory  of  com- 
munication channels  to  specific  publics.  In 
fact,  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  extent 
to  which  these  works  are  read. 

A  number  of  solicitation  materials  do  under- 
take to  educate  the  recipient,  either  by  im- 
parting information  or  offering  advice.  En- 
closures studded  with  Braille  dots  presumably 
demonstrate  embossed  print  more  graphically 
than  mere  verbal  description  would  do.  One 
enclosure  gives  advice  to  the  sighted  with  16 
quick  lessons,  another  with  35  don'ts,  listing 
in  small  print  mistakes  often  made  in  con- 
tacts with  the  blind  by  the  sighted. 

It's  doubtful  whether  these  gestures  con- 
tribute   significantly   toward   moulding   public 


attitudes.  The  negative  influence  of  fund- 
raising  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Fund- 
raising  also  appears  to  have  contributed 
rather  little  of  an  enduring  constructive 
nature  toward  public  understanding  of  the 
blind. 

My  examination  of  97  appeal  letters,  bro- 
chures, folders,  annual  reports  and  house 
organs  was,  with  conspicuous  exceptions,  a 
depressing  experience.  Although  blindness  is 
surely  a  grave  personal  and  social  problem, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  as  dreary  as  at  least 
one-third  of  the  examples  I  studied.  The 
protracted  stretches  of  long,  earnest,  but  as- 
tonishingly dull  prose;  the  use  of  type  so  tiny 
it  could  conceivably  impair  the  vision  of 
sighted  readtrs  if  read;  the  lugrubrious  photo- 
graphs of  solemn  volunteer  and  professional 
workers  for  the  blind  and  their  glum,  passive 
beneficiaries,  often  printed  badly;  questionable 
and  irrelevant  statements,  frequently  laced 
with  saccharine-sweet  euphemism;  the  concen- 
tration upon  internal  agency  minutia  of  scant 
interest  to  the  general  reader  —  all  seem  to 
this  observer  to  constitute  ineffective  fund- 
raising  tracts  rather  than  good  or  bad  public 
education. 

There  were,  of  course,  happily  distinguished 
exceptions.  Among  the  fund-raising  materials 
free  from  all  these  defects  were  excellent 
folders  showing  and  describing  services  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
distinctive  reports  and  literature  about  The 
Seeing  Eye,  an  admirable  brochure  issued  for 
the  American  'Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  simple,  straightforward  annual  report 
of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.  But 
these  better  works  should  be  classified  as  com- 
petent, accountable  solicitation  aids  which  may 
well  have  helped  accomplish  their  immediate 
financial  objectives,  rather  than  important  in- 
fluences  upon  public   opinion   and   attitudes. 

There  is  one  conjecture  voiced  by  several 
leaders  of  your  field — that  unrestrained 
breaches  of  taste  or  principle  are  more  likely 
to  get  large  sums  of  money  than  scrupulous 
methods  of  raising  it — with  which  I  take  issue. 
One  friend  of  mine  likes  to  say  with  mock 
enthusiasm,  ""Ah,  just  think  of  putting  a 
blind  Santa  Claus  on  every  street-corner!" 
While  I  love  him  for  the  splendid  austerity 
of  his  principles  (and  although  Arthur  Mayer 
may  have  been   right   when   he  said   that   no 
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showman  ever  went  broke  underestimating  the 
taste  of  the  American  people)  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  fund-raiser  for  the  blind  will 
automatically  net  large  sums  of  money  (repeat 
NET,  N-E-T)  for  service  programs  by  simply 
wallowing  in  bathos. 

There  being  no  authoritative  survey  of  the 
extent,  kinds  and  effectiveness  of  public  edu- 
cation work  about  blindness,  I  have  consulted 
the  standard  directories  to  see  what  articles 
have  appeared  on  blindness  and  on  the  blind 
in  general  circulation  periodicals  over  the  past 
five  years,  to  see  what  books  were  published 
on  these  topics,  and  made  inquiries  about 
what  information  has  been  appearing  in  the 
press  and  broadcast  over  radio  and  television. 
The  volume  of  such  material  for  consumption 
of  the  general  public  does  not  appear  large. 
Several  recent  books  are  first-rate.  A  fair 
proportion  of  publicity  tells  about  work  of 
agencies  for  the  blind,  the  changes  in  their 
leadership  and  personnel,  and  of  their  fund- 
raising  campaigns.  Creative  interpretation  of 
a  public  relations  nature  through  radio,  tele- 
vision and  films  has  been  modest  in  quantity 
but  in  their  ^best  instances  altogether  respect- 
able in  quality. 

Fund-raising  obviously  requires  many  more 
choices  affecting  public  attitudes  than  the 
phrasing  and  production  of  its  appeal  and 
interpretive  messages.  The  mode  or  pattern 
of  campaign  determines  what  public  education 
is  desirable  or  possible:  whether  reliance  will 
be  primarily  on  direct  mail  (a  channel  least 
liable  to  influence  public  attitudes  and  be- 
havior, but  limiting  some  excesses  because  of 
its  exacting  economic  precipices);  whether 
the  agency  derives  support  from  federated 
drives  or  from  independent  community  cam- 
paigns with  their  separate  advance  gifts  and 
neighborhood  solicitations,  special  events, 
benefits  or  telethons.  Among  the  other  key 
variables  are  leadership  and  workers,  since 
who  asks  for  the  money  will  determine  what 
activity  and  emphasis  are  appropriate;  the  per- 
sonalities of  your  staff  heads,  governing  pre- 
scribed and  permissible  degrees  of  recognition, 
praise,  self-criticism  and  attention  to  persis- 
tent unmet  needs;  and,  not  least,  the  actual 
human  results  the  agency  can  justifiably  claim. 

Agencies  for  the  blind  seem  to  have  more 
experience  in  giving  grants  than  in  getting 
them  from  disbursing  foundations  on  the  basis 


of  challenging  new  ideas  worth  philanthropic 
venture  capital.  The  foundation  applications 
shown  we  were  unexceptionable,  statistical, 
voluminous  and  uninspiring.  I  have  been  told 
about  other  proposals  to  foundations,  dealing 
with  blindness,  not  made  'by  agencies  for  the 
blind,  which  are  closer  to  the  wellsprings  of 
higher  competence. 

But  no  matter  how  you  raise  your  money, 
or  fail  to  do  so,  this  part  of  your  job  will 
have  far  less  meaningful  influence  on  public 
attitudes  than  the  actual  conduct  of  the  service 
program.  Of  course,  you  don't  wait  for  agency 
clients  to  do  the  telling,  but  the  benefits  ob- 
tained are  the  core  of  the  message  if  it's  ever 
to  become  epidemic.  Publicity,  too,  is  less 
potent  in  moulding  opinion  than  is  often 
supposed;  whether  your  scrapbook  be  shabby 
or  'brilliant,  sparse  or  voluminous,  it  cannot 
compare  with  the  opportunities  opened  and 
the  qualitative  preparation  of  blind  individuals 
to  use  them. 

The  disclaimers  about  pity,  and  the  detailed 
counsel  on  how  not  to  overpower  blind  people 
with  ill-considered  attentions,  aren't  really  sig- 
nificant influences  on  public  opinion.  Many 
more  books,  radio  and  TV  programs,  magazine 
articles  and  newspaper  stories,  however  desir- 
able, will  not  greatly  or  speedily  change  be- 
havior of  the  sighted  majority  in  their  con- 
tacts with  blind  fellow-citizens.  These  things 
may  make  your  tasks  more  gratifying  and  less 
obscure,  but  they  cannot  possibly  do  what  your 
agencies  are  in  business  for:  to  reach  and  to 
serve  specific  selected  individuals  within  the 
larger  outside  public  through  working  proofs 
of  what  blind  people  need  and  can  do. 

Robert  Hutchins  overestimated  the  mass 
media  when  he  called  them  the  "schools  of 
the  public."  I  far  prefer  Victor  Ratner's 
assertion — in  his  address  before  the  National 
Safety  'Congress  last  October,  on  the  a'bsorb- 
ing  subject  of  "How  to  Interest  People  in 
Things  They  Don't  Want  to  Know."  Ratner 
(a  former  vice-president  of  NBC,  CBS  and 
Macy's,  N.  Y.)  says  that  our  mass  media,  our 
so-called  "major  media  of  communication," 
are  relatively  minor  media  when  it  comes  to 
moving  serious  ideas  into  the  heads  of  people. 
Mass  media  can  entertain  and  they  can  mer- 
chandise superbly.  But  to  gain  more  com- 
plex and  serious  decisions  affecting  human 
behavior    than    selling    cosmetics    or    tobacco, 
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their  use  is  at  best  a  helpful  catalyst  for  the 
morale  and  receptivity  of  people  who  must 
educate  themselves,  aided  and  consummated 
by  face-to-face  contact  with  those  who  care 
enough  to  influence  them  directly. 

Fund-raising  can  and  does  help  influence 
public  opinion  and  attitudes  as  a  kind  of 
avenue  for  recruitment  in  so  far  as  it  suc- 
ceeds in  awakening  personal  interest  and  in 
involving  people  in  doing  something  they 
might  not  otherwise  do.  The  March  of  Dimes 
set  in  motion  enough  people  so  that  when  one 
of  the  results  it  helped  make  possible — the 
Salk  vaccine — became  available,  there  were 
more  cooperation  and  acceptance  than  if 
there  had  never  ^been  a  series  of  Mothers' 
Marches  to  get  many  millions  of  dimes  and 
dollars.  But  the  medical  profession  and  pub- 
lic health  agencies  are  still  faced  with  a  mas- 
sive job  of  persuading  people  to  get  their 
three  Salk  shots. 

Specialists  who  complain  of  the  evil  in- 
fluences that  fund-raising  for  the  blind  exerts 
upon  public  attitudes  credit  fund-raising  ac- 
tivity with  far  greater  influence  than  it  has. 
Their  complaints  blossom  from  a  gross  over- 
simplification of  what  public  opinion  is,  what 
individual  attitudes  are,  and  what  public  edu- 
cation can  be.  You  aren't  going  to  educate 
everybody,  or  mis-educate  them,  not  even  if 


you  had  totalitarian  control  of  all  the  media 
of  communication  and  all  the  money  in  Fort 
Knox   to   buy  publicists. 

The  abler  leaders  of  work  for  the  blind 
have  long  known  that  each  agency  must  diag- 
nose its  targets:  the  blind  themselves;  the  par- 
ents of  blind  children;  the  families  of  newly- 
blind  young,  middle-aged  and  older  adults; 
the  school  boards,  superintendents,  teachers 
and  those  who  teach  teachers;  the  particular 
employers  in  industry  and  commerce;  the  par- 
ticular lawmakers  and  appointed  officials,  who 
have  related  assignments  and  responsibilities 
and  so  on.  Then  there  is  inescapable  leg- 
work  and  homework  on  what  these  target 
people  care  about,  to  do  their  own  jobs  well. 

While  philosophy  has  its  enduring  place,  so 
also  do  specific  investigation,  recommenda- 
tion, demonstration  and  action.  In  the  history 
of  most  special  fields,  smallest  agencies  with 
the  most  modest  budgets  and  most  difficut 
deficits  often  wield  the  greatest  ultimate 
influence  upon  opinion,  by  pioneer  actions  and 
methods  'breaking  new  ground.  Fund-raising 
enjoys  only  an  auxiliary  if  necessary  role. 
Yes,  there's  an  elementary  and  obvious  inter- 
dependence with  program.  But  it's  essential 
job  is  simply  to  raise  funds,  no  less  and  no 
more. 
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One  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  working 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  is  as- 
sociation with  persons  whose  dedication  is 
profound,  whose  insight  into  the  problems  of 
disability  provides  a  deep  understanding  of 
what  can  be  done,  whose  perception  is  of  the 
kind  that  leads  to  appropriate  action,  and 
whose  courage  is  unflagging. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  persons  who  have 
here  brought  their  powers  to  bear  on  the 
specific  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  In  the 
production  of  this  manual  —  a  pioneering 
guidepost  to  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
habilitation for  the  deaf-blind  —  and  the 
monographs  that  vividly  describe  the  methods, 
procedures,  and  results  of  the  studies  on 
which  it  was  based,  there  is  a  towering  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  these  most  severely 
disabled  persons. 

For  many  years  we  have  realized  that  deaf- 
ness with  blindness  is  one  of  the  most  baffling 
disabilities  of  all.  It  was  difficult  to  have 
sympathetic  understanding  about  deaf-blind- 
ness, because  of  the  lack  of  a  means  of  com- 


munication. We  can  place  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  the  blind,  and  that  of  the  deaf, 
for  we  can  communicate  with  them  readily. 
But,  as  Peter  Salmon  points  out,  deaf-blindness 
is  not  just  two  disabilities  in  the  same  per- 
son. It  is  a  separate  disability,  whose  treat- 
ment requires  a  special  kind  of  understanding, 
enduring  patience,  and  a  workable  means 
of  comunication.  Now  that  there  is  develop- 
ing a  practical  way  to  reach  into  the  minds 
of  these  most  severely  disabled  persons 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  a  principal  bar- 
rier to  understanding  their  needs  has  been 
breached,  and  there  will  be  smoother  running 
now  toward  the  goal  of  their  rehabilitation. 
The  speed  with  which  a  comprehensive 
guide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf-blind 
has  been  developed  is  almost  startling.  When 
we  realize  that  half  a  century  was  required 
to  implant  successfully  in  the  public  conscious- 
ness the  idea  that  another  way  of  life  was 
open  to  blind  persons  beyond  that  of  de- 
pendency on  family  or  friends,  or  even  that 
of  mendicancy,  we  can  appreciate  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  the  fact  that  for  these  more  severely 
disabled,  the  deaf-blind,  there  has  been  found 
a  path  to  rehabilitation  in  less  than  half  that 
time. 

It  is  most  interesting  that  those  who  con- 
ducted the  two-year  study,  on  which  this  en- 
deavor is  based,  recognized  that  a  primary 
problem  in  rehabilitating  the  deaf-blind  was 
the  allaying  of  fear.  The  fear  was  not  one- 
sided. There  was  fear  among  the  deaf-blind 
that  their  disability  placed  them  automatically 
on  a  fringe  of  society  from  where  there  was 
little  chance  of  escape,  a  place  that  bred 
withdrawal  and  stolidity.  There  was  fear 
among  rehabilitation  workers  —  who  were 
intensely  willing  to  try  to  help  these  persons 
—  that,  because  of  a  lack  of  guideposts  and 
tools,  they  were  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
special   problems   inherent  in  deaf-blindness. 

As  is  true  in  so  many  cases,  the  removal 
of  fear  requires  only  understanding.  The  pre- 
liminary steps  to  understanding,  so  far  as 
the  deaf-blind  person  is  concerned,  are  the 
building  of  confidence  and  trust  in  the  friend- 
liness of  the  rehabilitation  worker,  of  assur- 
ance that  someone  is  interested  in  him  as  an 
individual.  Thus,  the  first  handclasp  and  the 
first  word  are  more  than  greetings.  They  are 
the  first  links  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 
By  their  very  warmth,  they  can  light  the  glow 
of  hope  that  is  essential  to  every  successful 
rehabilitation,  but  so  very  vital  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  persons  who  neither  see 
nor  hear,  and  who  must  concentrate  prac- 
tically all  of  their  attempts  to  communicate  on 
their  sense  of  touch. 

And,  with  the  first  handclasp,  the  rehabili- 
tation worker  should  begin  to  understand  that 
the  stolidity  which  usually  becomes  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  deaf-blind  will  melt  away 
under  the  light  of  friendliness,  to  reveal  their 
intensely  human  qualities  and  their  potentiali- 
ties for  improvement. 

The  authors  of  the  monographs,  as  could 
be  expected,  have  underlaid  their  thought  with 
this  theme.  In  each  of  the  studies  there  is 
somehow  and  somewhere  conveyed  the  feeling 
of  the  author  that  deaf-blind  persons  are  not 
different  from  others  except  for  a  handicap 
whose  effects  may  be  reduced.  So  long  as 
a  deaf-blind  person  has  intelligence,  so  long 
as  his  other  physical  faculties  remain,  there 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  optimism  among  the 


authors  that  many  of  the  hopes  of  the  deaf- 
blind  can  be  realized. 

It  is  properly  emphasized  that  the  greatest 
needs  are  for  patience,  for  persistence,  and 
for  understanding.  It  is  not  likely  that  any- 
one reading  these  monographs  will  miss  the 
emphasis  on  a  truism  in  rehabilitation,  that 
no  two  disabled  persons  are  alike,  or  can  be 
treated  alike,  any  more  than  can  any  two 
of  our  friends  or  acquaintances.  Those  who 
prepared  the  reports  on  the  social  side  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  deaf-blind  did  not  miss 
that  point,  nor  did  any  of  the  others  fail 
to  imply  it. 

The  technical  aspects  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  deaf-blind  are  well  covered  In  the  study. 
The  necessary  medical  requirements,  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  otology  and  opthalmol- 
ogy,  the  matter  of  psychological  examination 
in  the  absence  of  rapid  communication,  those 
of  vocational  adjustment,  recreational  needs, 
and  social  growth  and  adjustments  are  ade- 
quately treated   by  qualified   persons. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  monograph 
dealing  with  communication  methods.  The 
development  of  the  International  Standard 
Manual  Alphabet  is  of  paramount  interest,  for 
it  appears  to  be  endowed  with  the  simplicity 
and  the  readiness  that  should  make  It  uni- 
versally valuable. 

All  of  us  who  work  in  rehabilitation  will 
agree  that  it  is  complex  because  there  are 
many  objectives  that  can  be  reached  by  dis- 
abled persons  in  many  ways.  In  vocational 
rehabilitation  there  Is  wise  legislation  that 
permits  especially  constituted  State  agencies 
to  operate  within  reasonably  flexible  frame- 
works, and  with  a  specific  common  objeaive 
—  to  place  disabled  persons  In  gainful  em- 
ployment after  appropriate  preparation  and 
training. 

In  other  phases  of  rehabilitation,  however, 
there  is  not  the  same  legal  basis,  or  such  a 
specifically  sought  objective.  A  philosophy 
of  rehabilitation  has  been  enunciated  by  many 
persons.  Most  of  them  say,  broadly,  and  In 
different  ways,  that  rehabilitation  has  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  services  for  the  disabled 
that  will  help  them  to  help  themselves  to 
their  fullest  potentialities  for  whatever  satis- 
factions they  want  in  life,  and  are  able  to 
attain. 

In  essence,  that  is  the  objective  we  aU  have. 
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including  the  deaf-blind.  And,  in  general 
terms,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  enlarge 
the  entrances  to  opportunity  for  the  deaf- 
blind  to  reach  their  goals.  The  added  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  their  rehabilitation  are  not 
minimized.  There  is  emphasis  that  special 
qualifications  and  special  training  will  be  re- 
quired of  personnel  engaged  in  this  phase 
of  rehabilitation;  that  in  many  cases,  to  cope 
with  these  disabilities  on  a  national  scale, 
many  services  must  be  provided  in  rehabilita- 
tion centers  equipped  and  staffed  appropriately 
for  this  work;  that  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf- 
blind  throughout  sparsely-settled  states  pre- 
sents added  problems  of  distance. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  commen- 
dation due  to  those  persons  who  conceived 
the  study,  and  carried  it  through.  The  history 
of    the    project,    and    some    of    the    immense 


hurdles  that  were  cleared,  are  described  by 
other  persons. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  this  magnificent  achievement 
was  to  subscribe  to  the  hopes  and  beliefs  in 
its  objectives  by  assuming  part  of  the  costs 
through  the  grant  program  that  the  Office 
administers.  It  has  been  one  of  our  hap- 
piest undertakings.  I  am  sure  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  whose  recommen- 
dations are  followed  in  the  awarding  of 
grants,  shares  my  hope  that  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  early  aspects  of  a  most  difficult 
problem  will  continue  to  spread  over  the 
area  that  must  be  covered. 

(This  paper  was  read  by  Louis  H.  Rives, 
Jr.,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind,  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation). 


YOUR  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS  DEAF-BLIND  POPULATION 

Alexander  F.  Handel,  Director  of  Community  Services 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Progress  made  in  implementing  our  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  various  groups  suffering  serious  disabili- 
ty has  been  uneven.  To  a  considerable  degree 
this  program  has  been  related  to  the  incidence 
of  a  disability  and  its  amenability  to  treat- 
ment. The  latter  is  only  partially  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  disability  —  of 
equal  importance  is  the  knowledge  available 
to  those  interested  in  or  responsible  for  aid- 
ing the  individual.  The  significance  of  these 
factors  has  been  noted  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion  by  Dr.  Waterhouse  as   follows: 

'Tortunately,  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
persons  is  relatively  small.  This  good 
fortune  is  for  the  many  who  have  been 
spared  the  loss  of  these  two  senses,  for 
the  very  smallness  of  the  group  intensi- 
fies the  problems  of  those  within  it.  If 
there   were   as   many    deaf-blind   persons 


as  there  are  deaf  or  blind  or  crippled, 
then  programs,  both  of  services  and  of 
research,  comparable  to  those  that  exist 
for  these  larger  groups  would  no  doubt 
have  long  since  been  estaiblished  for  the 
deaf-blind  also.  When  numbers  are  be- 
low a  certain  level  in  a  community, 
organized  programs  of  service  are  scarcely 
feasible." 

While  we  recognize  that  Dr.  Waterhouse's 
statement  accurately  reflects  the  facts  as  they 
exist  today  with  reference  to  both  specialized 
research  and  certain  types  of  specialized  ser- 
vices, it  is  my  thesis  in  this  brief  talk  that 
there  are  in  fact  a  substantial  variety  of  im- 
portant services  available  to  every  deaf-bliud 
person  in  the  United  States  whether  he  lives 
on  a  farm,  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In    considering    the    development    of    ser- 
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vices  for  deaf-blind  persons,  it  is  imperative 
to  recognize  that  their  basic  needs  as  peo- 
ple are  identical  with  those  of  their  peers 
in  the  general  society.  This  coincides  with 
the  view  of  Mary  Switzer.  It  is  only  in  re- 
lation to  these  common  human  needs  that 
meaningful  specialized  services  can  be  pro- 
vided to  compensate  for  the  disaibilities  that 
accompany  their  distinctive  handicaps.  Thus 
the  needs  of  deaf-blind  persons  may  be  classi- 
fied in  general  terms  as  follows:  income  main- 
tenance; health  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion; education;  social,  creative,  and  recreation- 
al opportunities;  and  personal  counseling.  An 
inspection  of  this  list  reveals  that  it  encom- 
passes areas  of  service  that  are  provided  in 
most  communities  for  the  general  public. 

While  not  minimizing  the  need  for  highly 
specialized  services  to  meet  the  unique  and 
substantial  problems  that  are  associated  with 
these  serious  sensory  losses,  I  am  suggesting 
that  much  can  be  done  to  enhance  living  for 
deaf-blind  persons  by  local  community  agen- 
cies. For  example,  in  the  rural  county  where 
the  only  agency  is  the  public  welfare  depart- 
ment, not  only  can  the  immediate  needs  in 
the  area  of  income  maintenance  be  met,  but 
by  referral  the  all  important  medical,  voca- 
tional and  rehabilitative  services  may  be 
started  by  utilizing  local,  area,  or  state-wide 
resources.  With  these  basic  diagnostic  and 
treatment  procedures  under  way,  it  may  be 
possible  within  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  to  give  consideration  to  the  practicabili- 
ty of  referring  the  deaf-blind  individual  to 
a  specialized  rehabilitation  center. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  local  public 
welfare  worker  or  the  counselor  for  the  state 
rehabilitation  agency  normally  provides  mean- 
ingful service  for  the  client  and  his  family 
by  the  simple  process  of  carrying  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  ameliorating  problems 
that  are  always  serious  and  frenquently,  to 
the  family,  appear  insuperaible.  A  final  ex- 
ample of  a  simple,  but  meaningful,  manipula- 
tive service  that  can  normally  be  provided  in 
every  community  is  the  use  of  one  or  more 
volunteers  to  help  break  the  social  isolation 
that  all  too  often  engulfs  the  individual  deaf- 
blind  person.  This  process  can  be  facilitated 
by  utilizing  readily  available  communication 
guides. 

In  urban  communities  the  above  type  of 
services    may    be    supplemented    in    a    variety 


of  ways.  The  type  of  service  utilized  and  its 
effectiveness  will  depend,  not  only  upon  the 
needs  of  the  deaf-blind  person,  but  also  upon 
the  readiness  and  ability  of  the  resource  to 
extend  its  service.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that,  at  this  time,  the  majority  of  personnel 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare  and  rehabilita- 
tion do  not  consider  themselves  capable  of 
making  a  significant  contribution  toward  re- 
solving the  problems  that  confront  individ- 
ual deaf-blind  persons.  In  most  communities, 
the  resources  available  will  become  truly  avail- 
able only  if  a  "specialist"  assists  both  the 
agencies  and  the  deaf-blind  individual  to 
work  together.  The  specialist  referred  to  here 
will  most  likely  be  a  professional  member  of 
the  staff  of  an  agency  for  the  blind,  who,  be- 
cause of  his  specialized  interest  and  know- 
ledge, will  be  able  to  function  as  an  advocate 
for  the  deaf-blind  person  and  as  a  professional 
consultant  to  his  colleagues. 

Another  example  of  one  of  the  community 
services  that  can  most  readily  be  extended 
to  a  significant  number  of  deaf-blind  adults 
is  sheltered  employment,  either  in  a  work- 
shop or  through  industrial  homework.  The 
value  of  this  and  other  local  services  may 
often  be  enhanced  if  they  are  provided  after 
the  individual  has  had  the  benefit  of  rehabili- 
tative services  provided  at  a  rehabilitation 
center. 

While  recognizing  the  potential  value  of 
these  local  community  resources,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  the  deaf-blind  persons 
need  for  intensive  and  highly  specialized  ser- 
vices is  such  that,  in  many  instances,  he  can 
best  be  served  by  referral  to  a  rehabilitation 
center  equipped  to  serve  individuals  with  this 
double  handicap.  The  center  utilized  should 
be  one  that  has  a  full  complement  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  that  range  from  social 
casework  to  psychiatrist,  and  from  travel 
orientor  to  Braille  instructor.  In  addition, 
the  center  should  number  among  its  person- 
nel individuals  who  by  special  training  or 
experience  are  equipped  to  serve  deaf-blind 
persons. 

The  importance  of  utilizing  a  rehabilita- 
tion center  is  understood  by  the  following: 

1.  Only  in  such  centers  is  there  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  mobilized  the  large 
variety  of  professional  services  needed  by  a 
majority  of  deaf-blind  individuals. 

2.  The  tempo  of  service  provided  is  such 
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as  to  insure  an  optimum  rate  of  progress 
toward  rehabilitation  goals.  The  importance 
of  this  will  be  self-evident  to  all  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  debilitating  effects  of  de- 
pendency and  isolation. 


Whether  or  not  deaf-blind  persons  in  your 
community  receive  the  services  they  need  in 
large  part  depends  upon  you  who  staff  and 
direct  state  and  voluntary  agencies  offering 
specialized  services  for  blind  persons. 


A  FIVE-MINUTE  JOURNEY  WITH  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  FOR 
THE  DEAF-BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Annette  B.  Dinsmore,  Program  Specialist 
Services  to  the  Deaf-Blind 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


When  I  first  saw  the  topic  assigned,  I 
thought  it  might  mean  a  swift  journey  into 
outer  space,  but  even  in  these  days  of  high- 
powered  propulsion,  a  five-minute  journey 
must  still  be  somewhat  limited!  However, 
we  shall  try  to  touch  some  of  the  highlights 
in  recent  developments  for  deaf-blind  people. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  sign,  one 
which  we  at  the  Foundation  find  reflected  in 
correspondence  and  through  inquiries  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  awak- 
ening interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  professional  workers,  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  population  of  deaf-blind 
people.  It  is  too  soon  to  estimate  how  long 
it  will  take  for  this  initial  awareness  to 
blossom  into  full  recognition  and  understand- 
ing, but  at  least  we  have  a  start  in  the  right 
direction. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  have  begun  to 
make  an  imprint  in  the  last  several  years 
have  been  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
about  deaf-tblindness,  television  dramatiza- 
tions and  radio  interviews.  In  addition,  the 
impact  of  the  panel  presentation  to  the  1957 
convention  of  this  organization  cannot  be 
overestimated.  This  panel  included  a  group 
of  deaf-blind  men,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
Each  of  these  men  spoke  in  his  own  right, 
presenting  his  subject  with  poise,  clarity  and 


a  sparkle  of  humor  that  captivated  the  audi- 
ence. No  amount  of  discussion  from  this  or 
any  other  platform  can  create  the  significant 
impression  portrayed  there  that  evening. 

Another  factor  which  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  an  influence  across  the  coun- 
try is  the  two-year  study  just  completed  in 
Brooklyn  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  conjunction  with  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind.  This  study  points 
the  way  for  developing  effective  service  for 
deaf-blind  clients  in  other  areas,  and  one 
such  program  was  started  in  Minneapolis  over 
a  year  ago.  A  number  of  disciplines  were 
brought  together  within  the  OVR-IHB  study 
group,  and,  as  a  result,  the  program  at  IHB 
has  been  strengthened  by  casework  services 
for  deaf-blind  clients,  psychological  evalua- 
tions for  them,  and  professional  group  work 
activities. 

The  social,  economic,  occupational  and 
recreational  needs  of  deaf-blind  people  con- 
tinue to  present  urgent  problems  with  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  communication  per- 
meating each  —  this  being  the  isolating  fac- 
tor that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  in- 
stances. Through  findings  of  the  Committe 
on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  World 
Council,  and  through  further  research,  there 
is  hope  that  more  uniform  methods  of  com- 
munication will  become  universally  accepted. 
The  mechanical  device,  Tellatouch,  developed 
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by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  now  celebrated  its  fourth  birthday,  and 
there  are  about  200  machines  in  use  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
machines  are  especially  effective  for  emerg- 
ency purposes. 

On  last  summer's  panel  we  discussed  in 
some  detail  developments  in  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children,  and  pointed  out  the  en- 
couraging progress  that  has  occurred  within 
the  last  five  years  —  progress  which  needs 
continued  implementation.  During  this  past 
year,  we  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  question  of  parent  counselling  and 
the  need  for  professional  services  within  re- 
lated disciplines  for  children  in  the  preschool 
period.  The  first  course  of  study  presenting 
this  subject  was  held  at  Syracuse  University 
the  first  three  weeks  in  July.  It  was  spon- 
sored jointly  iby  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  Syracuse  University.  Specialists 
from  the  fields  of  speech  and  hearing,  educa- 
tion, psychiatry,  psychology,  pediatrics,  social 
work,  and  so  forth,  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  It  would 
take  more  than  the  five  minutes  alloted  to 
give  you  full  details  here,  but  we  were  all 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  this  initial  ef- 
fort. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nation-wide  ef- 
fect of  the  various  influences  named  above, 
and  also  to  promote  additional  research,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  plans  to 
launch  a  campaign  this  fall  to  survey  the 
characteristics  of  all  deaf-blind  and  hard  of 
hearing-blind  persons  in  the  forty-eight 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (It 
would  be  premature  to  include  the  fort^'- 
ninth  state  at  this   time).     We  hope  to  ob- 


tain accurate  and  complete  information  which 
can  be  coded  and  processed  through  the  IBM 
system  to  show  how  many  deaf-blind  people 
have  been  rehabilitated,  how  many  are  cur- 
rently employed,  how  many  of  these  fall  with- 
in various  age  groups,  and  what  are  the  specific 
characteristics  according  to  age  at  which  each 
impairment  occurred.  A  breakdown  can  be 
made  according  to  calendar  years  to  show 
trends,  if  any.  Health  and  welfare  agencies, 
agencies  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  as  well  as  schools,  will  be  approached 
through  initial  mailing  and  follow-up  cor- 
respondence. Many  of  the  details  have  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  but  we  are  hoping  for 
full  cooperation,  and  estimate  that  the  sur- 
vey can  be  completed  in  approximately  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

In  the  meantime,  the  services  offered  by 
the  Foundation  reflect  the  needs  of  the  field, 
if  and  when  requests  are  made  clearly  to 
us.  Would  it  be  helpful  for  us  to  give  spe- 
cial consultative  help  in  vocational  and  ad- 
justment training?  Would  it  be  helpful  for 
us  to  give  special  consultative  service  in 
placement?  We  have  included  a  small  al- 
lowance for  this  in  our  budget  for  the  last 
few  years,  but  have  had  to  date  only  three 
requests.  If  we  know  what  you  want,  we 
can  make  every  effort  to  gear  our  program  ac- 
cordingly, but  we  must  plan  well  in  advance 
at  least  three  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  any  given  fiscal  year  which  starts  July  1. 

We  do  not  want  to  sound  like  a  radio  pro- 
gram requesting  postcards,  but  let  us  hear 
from  you.  We  cannot  promise  to  fulfill  your 
requests.  We  cannot  promise  to  work  miracles, 
but  we  can  promise  to  try  our  best. 


INTRODUCING  THE  DEAF-BLIND  PERSON  TO  SERVICES  — 
COMMUNICATION  AND  RECREATION 

Louis  J.  Bettica,  Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Some  of  you  may  have  been  present  at 
the  last  two  AAWB  Conventions,  and,  if  you 
were,  you  may  have  attended  the  meetings 
on   the   deaf-blind.     These   meetings   and   the 


finding  of  the  IHB-OVE.  Study  Project  have 
clearly  pointed  out  several  important  factors 
about  deaf-blind  persons. 

We  have  seen  people  who  are   deaf-blind 
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leading  successful  and  purposeful  lives,  and 
even  leading  happy  lives  despite  the  shat- 
tering impact  of  this  handicap,  and  we  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
communication  is  the  key  that  provided  this 
for  each  individual.  An  efficient  method  of 
communication  is  necessary  between  each 
deaf-blind  person  and  his  immediate  society 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  achieving  any  success  and  to  help  to  bring 
out  the  greatest  potential  that  lies  within 
him. 

Consequently,  we  cannot  think  about  reha- 
bilitation for  a  deaf-blind  person  until  we 
consider  communication  —  for  communica- 
tion is  the  starting  point  and  the  persistent 
problem  of  deaf-blindness;  it  is  the  opening 
wedge  to  new  experiences  and  to  sharing 
human  relationships  with  others;  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  a  deaf-blind  person  might 
take  part  in  social,  vocational  counseling, 
psychological,  and  other  services,  and  in  pro- 
viding him  with  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  his  own  planning. 

Without  communication,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  a  life  of  deprivation,  isolation, 
and  vegetation,  often  leading  to  institutionali- 
2ation.  Then,  this  is  the  obstacle  with  which 
each  deaf-blind  person  is  confronted  at  a 
time  when  he  is  less  capable  of  overcoming 
problems  of  such  magnitude.  Therefore,  this 
is  the  challenge  that  society  in  general  and 
professional  workers  in  particular  must  recog- 
nize and  accept  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
him  with  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  from 
the  various  services  at  a  time  when  he  needs 
them  most. 

The  AFB,  in  cooperation  with  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  and  realizing 
the  need  for  information,  issued  a  publica- 
tion in  1953  entitled  METHODS  OF  COM- 
MUNICATIONS   WITH    Deaf-Blind    People. 

The  IHB  will  publish  a  monograph  en- 
titled Communications  —  A  Key  to 
Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Men  and  Wom- 
en, Rehabilitation  of  Deaf-Blind  Per- 
sons in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  monograph 
will  be  released  within  the  next  few  months 
and  will  contain  a  wide  variety  of  communica- 
tion methods.  Many  of  these  methods  can 
be  learned  quickly,  but  our  American  one-hand 
alphabet,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  mose  efficient  and  is  a  widely  used  method. 


although  easily  and  quickly  learned,  is  dif- 
ficult to  "read  back."  The  IHB  has  published 
cards  which  illustrate  this  method  in  alpha- 
betical order  as  well  as  in  groupings  of  let- 
ters of  similar  characteristics  to  facilitate 
learning. 

Although  the  American  one-hand  manual 
alphabet  may  be  often  considered  the  most 
efficient,  I  strongly  state  that  this  method 
'must  not  be  forced  upon  all  deaf-blind  people. 
In  many  instances,  the  print-on-the-palm 
method  may  be  the  one  most  suitable  for 
the  deaf-blind  person  and  his  family  and 
friends.  The  IHB  has  also  published  cards 
illustrating  the  method  of  printing  the 
alphabet  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
and  is  now  pending  approval  by  the  World 
Council's   Executive   Committee. 

Time  will  allow  only  the  following  few 
suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to  you  who 
are  about  to  contact  a  deaf-iblind  person  for 
the  first  time: 

Check  his  background  for  clues.  If  he 
went  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  he  will  most 
likely  know  Braille  and  can  speak.  If  he 
went  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  he  will  most 
likely  know  the  manual  alphabet  and/or 
print,  and  he  may  have  understandable  speech. 
The  person  who  becomes  deaf-blind  later  on 
in  life  will  know  print  and  will  have  speech. 

Several  non-manual  devices,  such  as  the 
Tellatouch,  alphabet  plates,  boards,  and  gloves, 
are  useful  aids  and  should  be  standard  equip- 
ment in  any  agency  likely  to  serve  a  number 
of  deaf-blind  people. 

Just  a  reminder  that  if  the  deaf-blind  per- 
son cannot  speak:  It  is  quite  possible  that 
he  can  write  or  use  a  typewriter.  Regardless 
of  the  method  you  use,  it  will  take  time  to 
gain  speed  and  efficiency,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  phrase  your  sentences  in  two  or 
three  different  ways  before  you  are  sure  that 
he  fully  understands.  'Short  sentences  and 
words  are  advisable  until  you  feel  he  is 
ready  for  longer  ones.  The  majority  of  the 
deaf-blind  people  whom  you  meet  will  be 
extremely  anxious  to  "talk  to  you,"  despite 
the  fact  that  this  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
first  or  second  meeting.  There  are  probably 
two  main  reasons  for  this: 

1.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  has  been 
inactive  for  so  long  that  the  communication 
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pattern  has  been  forgotten;  or 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  others 
have  seen  him  'before  you,  only  to  shake  his 
hand,  maybe  try  a  word  or  two,  see  him  once 
or  twice,  and  then  forever  move  out  of  his 
life. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  initial  contacts  must 
have  one  major  purpose,  and  that  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  him  that  you  are  there  to  work 
with  him;  and,  in  so  doing,  you  will  be 
able  to  establish  the  rapport  so  necessary  in 
successfully  carrying  out  future  planning  with 
him.  Show  him  that  you  are  not  afraid  of 
him,  nor  repelled  by  him,  and  this  can  be 
done  with  a  friendly  and  not  "a  cold-fish 
type"  handshake.  It  must  be  stated  here  that 
emotions  and  attitudes  are  not  hidden  from 
the  hands,  as  they  can  be  by  trained  facial 
expressions  and  a  glib  tongue. 

Modern-day  electronic  inventions  and  that 
priceless  commodity  called  imagination  are 
about  to  present  to  the  deaf-blind  person  op- 
portunities of  communication  hitherto  un- 
conceivable. At  the  last  conference,  we  were 
given  information  about  the  Braille  telephone 
now  being  used  by  Dr.  Gerrit  van  de  Mey 
of  Holland.  At  the  present,  time,  the  Hadley 
Tactaphone  is  being  used  by  Dick  Kinney. 
This  is  the  special  earpiece  attached  to  the 
earpiece  of  a  telephone  that  enables  a  deaf- 
blind  person  to  communicate  with  another 
person  by  feeling  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  Code  that  are  being  "sent  to  him" 
by  the  person  using  the  dial  as  the  sending 
device.  Number  one  is  dialed  for  the  dot, 
and  number  four  as  the  dash.  At  the  IHB 
we  now  feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
solving  the  door^bell  problem,  and  we  are 
also  investigating  the  possibilities  of  deaf- 
blind  people  receiving  news  broadcasts  sent 
through  short  wave  radio  by  Morse  Code. 

Recreation  is  one  area  of  service  that  can 
give  to  the  deaf-blind  person  the  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  and  self-satisfying  ex- 
perience, and  this  is  a  service  that  can  be 
available  to  him  almost  immediately,  pro- 
vided he  receives  the  necessary  personal  at- 
tention from  a  professional  worker  or  a 
capable  volunteer. 

Experience    at    the    IHB    shows    us    that    a 


start  can  be  made  with  standard  games,  such 
as  checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  etc.,  at  home 
or  in  a  controlled  environment,  constantly 
leading  toward  more  complex  activities,  such 
as  parties,  bingo,  rowing,  bowling,  fishing, 
etc.  Here  again,  with  a  little  imagination, 
the  types  of  activities  are  limitless.  Recrea- 
tion for  deaf-blind  clients  at  the  IHB  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  department  more  than  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  we  are  continuing  to  investigate  and  to 
add  new  activities;  but  most  important  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  the  deaf-blind  persons 
themselves  are  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
planning  of  special  events  and  parties  by  be- 
ing active  planning  committee  members. 

A  few  statistics  of  the  IHB's  recreation 
program  are  as  follows: 

Weekly  events  and  number  attending: 
social  meeting  16,  swimming  11,  bowling  5. 

Monthly  events  and  number  attending: 
club  meeting  21,  bingo  18,  fishing  9,  roller 
skating  14. 

Special  events  and  number  attending: 
circle  dancing  22,  Halloween  party  30,  yearly 
party  44. 

To  some  of  you  these  figures  may  appear 
small,  but  in  order  to  see  them  in  their 
proper  perspective  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  it  seems  quite  certain  that  no  other 
agency  can  duplicate  these  figures;  but  what 
is  disturbing  is  the  fact  that,  at  the  present 
time,  all  of  this  country's  resources  put  to- 
gether may  not  be  providing  similar  services 
to  deaf-blind  persons  to  such  an  extent. 

Whether  in  recreation  or  any  other  of 
life's  endeavors,  this  paper  is  not  written  to 
tell  you  that  a  method  of  communication  will 
always  mean  success  for  every  deaf-blind  in- 
dividual, but  Communication  and  outlets  for 
its  use  will  mean  that  each  person  will  play 
a  major  role  in  planning  for  himself  the 
road  that  he  will  travel.  If  he  and  those 
around  him  work  and  think  in  a  positive 
fashion,  then  and  only  then,  will  he  be  a 
full  participant  in  harvesting  the  richness  of 
life  that  this  country  can  give,  and,  what  Is 
more,  he,  like  those  at  the  IHB,  can  become 
a  useful  and  contributing  member  of  society. 
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A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  OBSERVATION  AND  STANDARD 
TESTING  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND  CLIENT 

Jacob  Rothschild,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Clinical  Psychologist 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


To  the  psychologist  who  is  accustomed  to 
use  his  skills  with  blind  clients  or  with  sub- 
jects of  other  groups  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons,  a  psychological  examination 
with  a  deaf-iblind  client  may  at  first  seem  to 
be  a  task  which  could  hardly  be  accomplished. 
However,  psychological  services  to  deaf-blind 
clients  may  be  a  case  in  point  which  can 
demonstrate  that,  with  some  modification,  ap- 
proaches of  services  can  well  be  adapted  to 
this  group  of  clients.  These  modifications 
may,  after  some  initial  experience,  be  termed 
as  secondary  and  are  definitely  within  the 
realm  of  the  feasible,  as  the  OVR  —  IHB 
project  has  shown. 

Whatever  adjustments  the  psychologist  has 
to  make,  they  appear  to  concern  more  the 
surroundings  and  general  conditions  of  the 
psychological  examination,  rather  than  the 
application  of  the  actual  techniques.  Some 
essential  requirements  for  the  psychological 
examination  with  the  deaf-blind  clients  would 
be: 

1.  The  securing  of  comprehensive  back- 
ground information  on  the  client,  to  include 
reports  on  his  schooling,  on  services  which 
have  been  extended  to  him,  history  of  handi- 
caps, etc. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  modes  of  com- 
munication with  which  the  client  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  and  making  adequate  preparations 
for  their  implementation  at  the  examination, 
i.e.  to  have  an  interpreter  available  if  this 
is  necessary,  to  have  the  equipment  ready 
which  will  have  to  be  used,  etc.  (For  more 
detailed  description  of  the  available  methods, 
see:  A  Manual  for  Services  to  the 
Adult  Deaf-Blind,  Vol.  I.,  published  by 
IHB  in  cooperation  with  OVR.) 

3.  To  ascertain  the  full  comprehension  on 
part  of  the  client  of  each  test  item  and  to 
assure    that    he    has    understood    what    he    is 


expected  to  do,  before  the  actual  scoring  of 
items  is  begun.  This  may  necessitate  the 
introduction  of  a  larger  number  of  "sample" 
questions  than  may  be  usually  the  case. 

4.  To  integrate  thoroughly  the  findings 
of  the  psychological  examination  with  those 
of  other  services  to  the  client,  and  to  interpret 
them  with  full  consideration  of  all  the  con- 
clusions which  were  obtained. 

5.  To  prepare  for  and  to  assure  a  most 
comfortable  examination-situation  in  which 
an  optimal  rapport  between  client  and  exami- 
ner can  be  attained.  While  this  is  a  require- 
ment for  any  psychological  examination,  it 
is  particularly  meaningful  in  connection  with 
administering  psychological  tests  to  deaf-blind 
clients. 

When  compared  with  other  services  to  ' 
deaf-tblind  clients,  the  psychological  examina- 
tion may  have  a  somewhat  different  position 
because  there  is  no  substiute  for  the  direct 
communication  between  client  and  psycholo- 
gist. Information  cannot  be  secured  from 
other  persons,  but  only  from  the  client  him- 
self, and  thus  the  full  success  of  the  examina- 
tion will  depend  on  how  well  the  examiner 
can  meet  these  requirements  and  how  well' 
he  can  create  the  proper  relationship  with  the 
client. 

The  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
presentation  of  these  remarks  within  the  pro- 
gram of  this  evening  tends  to  point  to  how 
important  it  is  that  the  psychologist  sees  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  team  who  is  serving 
the  deaf-blind  client.  Only  if  this  coopera- 
tion is  emphasized  will  the  examination  yield 
those  results  which  it  is  meant  to  elicit  and 
supply  a  helpful  share  in  planning  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind  clients. 

As  to  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the 
administration  and  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical tests,  reference  is  made  to  those  parts 
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of  the  Manual  (Vol.  I  and  IV)  which  deal 
with  these  points.  Since  the  population  of 
deaf-blind  clients  who  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  psychologists  will  necessarily  be 
small  in  numiber,  it  is  not  likely  that  suf- 
ficient statistically  relevant  cases  will  be  avail- 
able to  attempt  a  standardization  of  special 
tests  particularly  designed  for  use  with  deaf- 
blind  clients.  Hence,  the  approach  of  further 
adaption  of  existing  tests  to  the  special  needs 
of  this  group  of  handicapped  persons  would 
seem  the  feasible  one. 

In  serving  deaf-blind  clients,  the  determi- 
nation of  a  potential  for  the  employment  of 
personal  resources,  and  with  it  the  success- 
ful use  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  is  probably 
the  paramount  question  of  all  those  who 
are  involved  in  such  planning.  Psychological 
examination  would  seem  to  take  a  primary 
position  in  this  determination.  It  has  the 
tools  to  investigate  such  a  potential  in  direct 
contact  with  the  client  and  to  obtain  first- 
hand evidence.  Even  if  the  findings  should 
not  be  considered  as  the  absolute  final  ones, 
they  still  would  appear  to  bear  more  validity 
than  conclusions  which  were  based  on  im- 
pressions collected  from  persons  who  sur- 
round the  client,  rather  than  from  himself 
directly. 

In  serving  and  in  planning  the  rehabilita- 
tion  of  a   deaf-blind   client,   there   may   be   a 


certain  danger  to  stereotype  the  "deaf-blind 
person"  by  seeing  him  as  presenting  the  symp- 
toms of  a  "known"  handicap  which  are  con- 
ceived as  equal  with  or  very  similar  to  those 
of  other  deaf-blind  clients.  The  psychological 
examination  will  be  an  important  approach 
which  can  dispel  such  impressions  and  will 
come  up  with  the  description  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  emphasis  on  his  personally-indi- 
vidual charaaeristics. 

Finally,  the  need  for  meaningful  interpre- 
tation of  the  findings  of  the  psychological 
examination  to  the  deaf-blind  client  should  be 
mentioned.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
the  knowledge  about  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  significance  of  psychological  tests.  Thus, 
both  the  nature  of  the  examination  condi- 
tions as  well  as  the  results  which  it  elicits  will 
have  to  be  presented  in  a  special  light  to  him. 
Some  of  this  will  have  to  be  done  preceding 
the  examination  and  the  balance  after  it  has 
been  concluded.  It  seems  particularly  impor- 
tant that  he  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
of  what  the  results  of  this  examination  have 
presented,  possibly  also  how  they  were  arrived 
at,  and  which  significance  they  have  for  future 
planning.  This  experience  may  well  be  the 
first  one  which  he  ever  had  to  learn  about 
himself  on  the  basis  of  objectives  data  which 
were  arrived  at  by  his   direct  participation. 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND  —  RIGHT  NOW 

Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D.,  Director 

Professional  Training,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  major  finding  of  the  vocational  section 
of  the  IHB  Deaf-Blind  study  is  that  deaf-blind 
persons,  in  many  cases,  can  be  helped  to  be- 
come placeable.  This  investigation  indicates 
that,  in  a  population  of  63  deaf-blind  adults, 
more  than  half  of  them  were  earning  their 
own  living.  The  implications  of  this  finding 
are  compelling  and  urgent. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  local  procrastina- 
tion   and    delay    in    initiating   vocational    pro- 


grams for  deaf-blind  persons,  the  question  of 
feasibility  is  answered.  If  a  local  or  state 
agency  is  concerned  about  whether  deaf-blind 
persons  can  benefit  from  a  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  and  can  become  self-sustaining 
citizens  of  their  communities,  these  fears  can 
be  laid  to  rest.  In  fact,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  the  IHB  Study  of  Deaf-Blind 
Persons,  it  is  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
any   deaf-blind   person    failing   to   receive   the 
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^vocational  services  which  may  enhance  his 
placeability.  In  most  sections  of  the  country, 
vocational  services  are  not  at  the  disposal  of 
deaf-lblind  persons.  The  time  for  a  change  is 
right  now. 

"Why  now?  As  a  result  of  the  IHB  Study, 
we  have  incontrovertible  evidence  concerning 
the  vocational  feasibility  of  the  deaf-blind 
adult.     A  review  of  the  facts  reveals: 

Of  the  63  deaf-blind  persons  studied,  35 
were  employed.  This  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  total  population,  and  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  group. 

The  deaf-blind  persons  who  were  not  em- 
ployed were  mainly  women,  older  persons,  and 
deaf-blind  individuals  having  other  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  handicaps. 

The  large  majority  of  the  employed  group 
were  employed  in  special  workshops.  How- 
ever, four  of  the  members  of  the  population 
were  employed  in  industry.  Those  employed 
in  competitive  enterprises  tended  to  have  the 
following  characteristics: 

They  had  useful  partial  vision. 

They  were  able  to  travel  independently. 

Despite  the  decline  in  vision,  they  were  able 
to  continue  in  a  familiar  occupation. 

They  were  able  to  communicate  readily 
with  seeing  and  hearing  persons. 

They  had  good  work  histories.  Their  work 
experience  was  gained  largely  from  work  per- 
formed as  deaf  and  seeing  persons.  However, 
the  decline  of  vision  had  not  yet  disturbed  the 
customary    career    pattern    of    the    individual. 

They  weer  well-integrated  persons,  facing 
their  problems  with  resourcefulness  and  cour- 
age. 

The  group  which  was  employed  in  special 
workshops  had  satisfactory  work  records.  Re- 
search revealed  that  in  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  job  performance  they  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  norms  of  blind  hearing  workers 
on  similar  jobs: 

Quality  of  production. 

Quantity  of  production. 

Attendance. 

Punctuality. 

Piece-work  earnings. 

Accident  rate. 

Relationships  on  the  job. 

In  two  instances,  the  performance  of  deaf- 
blind  workers  fell  below  the  norms  of  blind 
hearing  workers: 


Transferability  from  job  to  job  as  the  needs 
of  the  shop  require. 

Learning  rate.  In  some  cases,  deaf-blind 
workers  required  a  longer  period  of  training 
on  new  operations. 

In  balancing  these  factors,  it  was  clear  that 
the  deaf-blind  workers,  as  a  group,  were  highly 
satisfactory  workshop  employees.  In  such  in- 
tangible areas  as  work  motivation,  morale, 
loyalty,  and  persistence,  they  were  superior. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  after  initial  training, 
they  required  a  minimum  of  special  services 
and  supervision. 

The  details  of  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
deaf-tblind  persons  in  workshops  and  competi- 
tive industry  may  be  found  in  a  monograph  on 
that  subject  published  by  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  as  part  of  the  series  of  publica- 
tions issuing  from  the  Deaf-Blind  Study.  The 
crucial  fact  for  the  immediate  discussion  is 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about 
the  possible  placeability  of  deaf-blind  persons. 
The  statistics  of  the  IHB  study  strongly  sup- 
port the  thesis  that  deaf-blind  persons,  with 
special  professional  services,  can  be  econom- 
ically useful  and  self-sustaining. 

Some  of  us  may  question  these  findings  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  IHB  has  a  program 
for  the  deaf-blind  which  is  especially  keyed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  this  group.  The  IHB 
does  have  such  a  special  program  and  it  has 
relevance  for  this  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  8  of  the  35  employed 
deaf-blind  persons  in  this  population  were  em- 
ployed by  workshops  which  have  no  special 
programs  for  the  deaf-blind.  With  consulta- 
tive help  and/or  minor  adjustments  in  their 
programs,  these  workshops  were  able  to  inte- 
grate deaf-blind  persons  into  their  work  force. 
In  fact,  in  several  instances,  the  workshop  in 
which  one  or  more  deaf-blind  persons  found 
employment  was  one  which  did  not  specialize 
in  service  to  the  blind.  In  other  words,  it 
was  possible  for  a  community  agency  to  ab- 
sorb a  deaf-blind  person  into  its  vocational 
program,  including  workshop  placement,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  it  did  not  have  a  special 
program  for  them. 

This  finding  has  vast  implications.  Without 
delay,  it  seems  probable  that  agencies  all  over 
the  country  can  embark  upon  sound  programs 
of  vocational  services  to  the  deaf-blind  indi- 
vidual without  further  inquiry  into  the  possi- 
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bility  of  such  clients  fitting  into  the  work- 
shop. A  local  agency  can  start  right  now: 
the  tools  are  available;  the  pattern  is  formed; 
and  interested  agencies  stand  ready  to  provide 
consultation   and   staff-training. 

How  can  your  community  start? 

The  point  of  origin  is  attitudes — your  own 
attitudes.  The  fuel  which  will  make  your 
program  a  reality  will  be  your  belief  in  the 
potentialities  of  deaf-blind  persons.  If  you 
can  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  this  re- 
search team  and  its  2eal  to  open  opportunities 
for  deaf-blind  persons,  you  already  have  a 
splendid  point  of  embarkation.  If  you  lack 
faith  in  the  capacities  of  deaf-blind  persons 
to  live  useful  lives,  a  successful  program  is 
unlikely.  If  the  results  of  the  IHB  Study 
have  not  been  convincing,  oibserve  some  deaf- 
blind  persons  at  work,  in  recreation,  and  in 
social  relationships.  Contacts  with  this  group 
have  modified  the  questioning  attitudes  of 
many  observers. 

If  you  can  come  to  believe  in  the  vocational 
possibilities  for  deaf-blind  clients,  you  may 
have  to  sell  these  ideas  to  your  community. 
Fundamentally,  your  deaf-blind  clients  are 
residents  of  their  home  communities  and,  as 
such,  have  all  the  rights  and  desires  to  remain 
in  these  communities  with  friends  and  fami- 
lies. There  is  no  overpowering  reason  why 
deaf-blind  persons  have  to  be  segregated  or 
institutionalized.  When  your  community  has 
become  conscious  of  the  problems  of  its  deaf- 
blind  citizens,  and  feels  ready  to  accept  your 
leadership  in  serving  them,  you  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  getting  your  program  off  the 
ground. 

Many  deaf-lblind  persons  require  lengthy 
periods  of  training  in  such  areas  as  mobility, 
communication,  prevocational  training,  social 
relationships,  work  habits  and  attitudes,  voca- 
tional training,  and  self-care.  Coupled  with 
these  services,  there  may  be  a  need  for  as- 
sistance with  emotional  problems,  requiring 
casework  and  counseling.  At  the  moment, 
the  provision  of  such  training  to  a  deaf-blind 
person  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
your  own  program.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  regional  rehabilitation  centers  for 
deaf-blind  persons  have  been  or  are  being 
created.  For  example,  clients  from  the  North- 
east and  the  'South  have  tended  to  be  referred 
to   the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.     The 


Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  has  taken 
leadership  in  its  section  of  the  country.  As 
a  result,  you  may  want  to  consider  sending 
the  deaf-blind  person  for  rehaibilitation  service 
to  a  specialized  center.  At  such  a  center,  he 
may  receive  the  highly  organized  team  services 
and  intensive  training  which  are  essential  to 
individuals  facing  the  complex  life  adjustment 
problems  of  deaf-blindness. 

While  the  client  is  in  training,  your  own 
agency  will  have  a  vital  function  to  perform 
in  the  community,  preparing  the  family  and 
others  to  re-integrate  him.  You  may  have  to 
work  with  your  own  workshop  staff  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  client's  entrance  into  your 
shop.  Ultimately,  you  may  have  to  approach 
industry  to  find  an  industrial  placement  for 
a  deaf-blind  person  who  gives  promise  of  suc- 
cess at  this  level.  Your  caseworkers  may  have 
to  work  with  the  family  and  others,  interpret- 
ing the  client's  new  status  and  improved  abili- 
ties. In  any  event,  the  AFB  or  the  IHB  will 
be  able  to  offer  the  benefits  of  their  experience 
to  you. 

A  bottleneck  in  your  program  may  be  the 
necessity  of  having  at  least  one  person  on  your 
staff  with  training  and  experience  in  service 
to  the  deaf-blind.  For  those  who  need  a 
comprehensive  and  intensive  introduction  to 
the  area  of  service  to  deaf-blind  persons,  the 
IHB  Program  of  Professional  Training  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  offers  an  organized 
curriculum  of  training  and  field  experience. 
For  those  who,  by  reason  of  previous  training 
and  experience,  need  a  brief  orientation  to 
service  to  deaf-blind  individuals,  the  IHB  may 
be  able  to  arrange  an  individually  conceived 
program  of  training  spanning  several  weeks. 
In  either  case,  the  person  designated  by  your 
agency  will  receive  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical training. 

In  this  paper,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
stimulate  the  workers  in  our  field  toward  re- 
thinking the  vocational  potentialities  of  the 
deaf-blind  person  in  the  light  of  the  IHB 
Study.  The  major  effort  has  been  to  give  the 
professional  worke  and  the  administrator  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  problem.  Literally 
hundreds  of  deaf-blind  persons  are  sittting  in 
the  shadows  waiting  for  help.  The  tools  of 
this  help  are  now  available.  Most  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  using  thees  tools  can  be  eased.  The 
time  to  serve  the  deaf-bind  person  vocationally 
is  not  tomorrow.     It  is  right  now. 
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LEARNING  THROUGH  BRAILLE  CORRESPONDENCE  — 
A  FRIENDLY  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  ADULTS 

Richard   Kinney,   Instructor 
Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


Good  evening,  everyone! 

Many  a  speaker  has  risen  with  the  remark 
that  he  hopes  to  make  three  points.  I'm  more 
ambitious:  I  hope  to  make  three  circles,  trust- 
ing that  by  the  time  I'm  through,  we  won't 
all  be  going  around  in  them.  Specifically,  I 
refer  to  the  three  concentric  circles  of  com- 
munication in  which  a  deaf-blind  person  may 
well  live. 

The  first  circle  is  that  of  direct,  personal 
conversation,  a  circle  limited  to  the  length  of 
one's  arm.  That  is,  one  must  be  close  enough 
to  touch  another  person  in  order  to  use  the 
manual  alphabet  or  one  of  the  other  tactile 
communication  methods. 

The  second  circle  is  that  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped Hadley  Tactaphone — the  modified  tele- 
phone receiver  enabling  a  totally  deaf  or  deaf- 
blind  person  to  receive  Morse  code  by  touch 
as  transmitted  by  dial  clicks  from  any  other 
dial  phone  in  the  area. 

We  have  a  model  of  the  Tactaphone  here  on 
the  platform  tonight,  and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  come  up  and  examine  it  after  the 
program. 

Yet,  if  a  deaf-blind  person's  circle  of  direct 
conversation  be  estimated  at  25  inches  and 
the  Tactaphone  circle  at  25  miles,  the  third 
circle — that  of  Braille  correspondence — must 
be  rated  at  25,000  miles,  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  itself.  Long  aware  of  this  fact, 
deafJblind  people  are  surely  the  world's  most 
prolific  pen  pals.  Two  magazines  for  deaf- 
blind  readers,  one  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Great  Britain,  are  made  up  largely  of 
correspondence.  Deaf-blind  people  are  mem- 
bers of  international  correspondence  clubs  that 
circulate  canvas  cases  of  letters  in  round-robin 
fashion.  And  deaf-blind  people  have  long 
found  the  home-study  courses  oflFered  by  the 


Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  "Winnetaka,  Illi- 
nois, a  friendly  way  of  learning  through  Braille 
by  mail. 

When  a  deaf-blind  person  writes  to  Hadley 
for  information,  we  send  him  a  Braille  bulletin 
listing  the  seventy-odd  home-study  courses  we 
offer — everything  from  fifth  grade  arithmetic 
through  a  complete  high  school  curriculum 
and  several  college  courses.  When  the  stu- 
dent has  filled  out  an  application  form  and  a 
study  program  has  been  decided  upon,  we  send 
him  his  textbooks  and  lesson  assignments  in 
Braille.  The  student  submits  his  lessons  in 
Braille,  typewriting,  or  script,  but  his  Hadley 
instructor  replies  in  personalized  Braille  letters. 
As  the  Chinese  say,  one  picture  is  worth  a 
million  words.  Let  me  save  a  few  million  by 
offering  quick  snapshots  of  several  deaf-blind 
Hadley  students. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago,  a 
cultivated  lady  became  deaf-blind  in  middle 
life.  For  years  she  faced  depressing  frustra- 
tion as  she  struggled  to  find  a  creative  outlet 
for  her  active  mind.  Eventually  she  enrolled 
for  our  course  in  short  story  writing,  and  did 
such  excellent  work  that  today  she  is  a  part- 
time  teacher  on  our  staff,  correcting  English 
lessons  in  her  Pittsburgh  home.  I  might  add 
that  she  is  doing  a  splendid  job. 

In  a  South  Dakota  nursing  home,  a  lonely 
deaf-blind  woman  is  improving  her  mastery  of 
Braille  through  study  with  Hadley.  We  have 
put  her  in  contact  with  the  magazines  for  deaf- 
blind  people,  so  that  she  is  acquiring  a  much- 
needed  group  of  letter  friends,  as  well  as  new 
interests  in  library  reading. 

In  Michigan,  a  deaf-blind  man  began  study- 
ing Hadley  English  courses  in  order  to  act  as 
secretary  of  a  local  club  for  deaf-blind  people. 
Today,    four   years    later,    his    English    is    still 
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improving,  his  clulb  still  growing,  offering  a 
chance  for  social  recreation  to  doubly  handi- 
capped people  throughout  the  Detroit  area. 

Back  in  1944,  a  blind  Ohio  college  student 
became  deaf  during  his  sophomore  year.  This 
young  man  continued  his  studies  by  taking 
courses  from  Hadley  until  he  returned  to 
college  in  1951,  earned  his  degree  in  '54, 
joined  the  Hadley  staff  as  an  instructor  in 
English,  and  appeared  tonight  on  an  AAWB 
platform.  Yes,  you've  guessed  it — I  am  speak- 
ing of  myself,  for  I  was  Hadley  student  for 
years  before  I  became  a  Hadley  instructor. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate 
that  education  is  much  more  than  a  simple 
acquisition  of  facts  or  even  mastering  of  skills. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  an  awakening  of  the 
desire    to    learn,    a    realization    of    one's    own 


human  potentialities.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  John  Milton  wrote  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait."  But  our  job  today, 
yours  and  mine,  is  to  show  deaf-blind  people 
that  they  need  not  merely  stand  and  wait, 
that  they,  too,  can  participate  actively,  can 
build  up  those  inner  resources  that  are  the 
only  true  compensation  for  a  physical  handi- 
cap. As  members  of  the  AAWB,  we  are  not 
our  deaf-blind  brother's  keeper,  but  his  awak- 
ener,  stimulator,  encourager! 

Do  you  know  some  deaf-iblind  person  in 
your  area  who  is  shut  out  by  a  circle  of  isola- 
tion? If  so,  let's  take  our  line  from  a  modern 
poet,  Edwin  Markham,  who  wrote:  "But  love 
and  I  had  the  wit  to  win:  we  drew  a  circle 
that  took  him  in!" 


WHAT  WE  SHOULD  REMEMBER  AS  CITIZENS 


\ 


Robert  J.  Smithdas,  Counselor 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  special  problems  which  confront  per- 
sons who  have  lost  both  sight  and  hearing 
present  an  immediate  challenge  for  all  of  us 
who  have  dedicated  our  minds  and  hearts  to 
helping  our  fellow  human  beings.  Though 
we  have  always  been  conscious  that  these 
problems  exist,  it  has  only  been  within  recent 
years  that  we  have  begun  to  define  them 
clearly  and  to  find  adequate  solutions.  These 
are  problems  of  communication,  education, 
vocational  training  and  social  adjustment — 
the  ordinary  problems  of  life  itself,  intensi- 
fied by  the  limitations  of  two  serious  physical 
handicaps. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf-blind 
person  ever  to  be  educated;  and  this  remark- 
able achievement  proved  conclusively  that  the 
loss  of  sight  and  hearing  do  not  necessarily 
deprive  one  of  the  ability  to  learn  and  to 
function  as  a  normal  human  being.  This  fact 
has   been  marvelously  amplified  by  the  edu- 


cation and  greatness  of  Dr.  Helen  Keller, 
whose  life  and  work  has  been  a  continuing 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  humanity.  Today 
we  know  of  several  men  and  women  who 
have  transcended  the  barriers  of  deafness  and 
blindness,  and  we  should  feel  encouraged  to 
provide  similar  opportunities  for  others. 

The  recent  project  of  the  Committee  of 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  sponsored  by  the 
"World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
was  the  first  concerted  effort  to  determine  the 
needs  and  special  problems  of  the  deaf-blind 
throughout  the  world.  The  information 
gathered  by  this  project  should  be  of  im- 
measurable value  to  our  profession,  and  more 
particularly  to  workers  who  have  occasion  to 
work  directly  with  the  deaf-blind.  It  should 
also  spur  us  on  to  increase  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  those  afHicted  with  this  double 
handicap.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  estab- 
lish services   especially  designed   to  help  the 
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deaf-blind,  implemented  by  organizations  will- 
ing and  able  to  provide  them. 

We  must  remember  that  the  deaf-blind  per- 
son knows  the  world  only  through  the  senses 
of  touch,  taste  and  smell,  but  what  he  is  able 
to  reach  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  or  feel 
through  his  sense  of  vibration.  The  ordinary 
problems  of  travel  and  free  association  with 
society  become  extremely  difficult.  The  usual 
interchange  of  ideas  which  we  normally  gain 
through  normal  conversation  is  slow  and  often 
tedious;  yet  there  is  always  that  boundless 
curiosity  and  thirst  for  knowledge  so  char- 
acteristic of  human  nature.  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  who  has  worked  intimately  with  the 
deaf-blind  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  has 
often  remarked  that  the  deaf-blind  are  always 
eager  for  information,  and  that  they  gratefully 
appreciate  the  smallest  kindnesses.  They  know 
the  same  pressing  need  for  human  companion- 
ship and  affection  that  is  so  common  to  every 
normal  person  and  they  know  the  same  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  that  results  from 
a  task  well  done. 

The  education  and  training  of  a  deaf-blind 


person  requires  patience  and  understanding, 
for  he  must  be  given  individual  considera- 
tion. At  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  where  we  presently  serve  over 
seventy  deaf-blind  clients,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  these  men  and  women  invariably 
are  eager  for  work  and  for  the  social  contacts 
which  make  life  so  full  and  interesting. 
Watching  their  responses  to  friendship  and 
understanding  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  imaginable. 

We  need  to  combine  our  sense  of  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  the  deaf-blind  with  a  real- 
istic program  of  services  dedicated  to  helping 
them  realize  their  normal  desires  and  ambi- 
tions. We  need  to  provide  more  opportunities 
for  the  deaf-blind  to  acquire  the  human 
dignity  of  being  active,  useful  members  of 
society.  The  progress  we  have  already  made 
should  inspire  us  to  make  broader  plans  for 
the  future.  And  out  of  the  abundance  and 
richness  of  our  own  lives,  we  should  not  find 
it  difficult  to  contribute  to  their  happiness  and 
well-being. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING  GENERAL  SESSION 


ATTITUDES  AND  SERVICES  AS  REFLECTED  IN 
STATUTORY  ACTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND 


EXISTING  FEDERAL  STATUTES  AFFECTING  THE  BLIND 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVISION 

Honorable  D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews 
Member  of  Congress,  8th  District  of  Florida 


In  the  winter  of  1928  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  I  was  involved  in  a 
very  serious  automobile  accident  which  nearly 
claimed  my  life.  The  car  in  which  my  party 
was  traveling  was  hit  head-on  by  an  automobile 
driven  by  an  intoxicated  man.  The  force  of 
the  collision  threw  me  through  the  windshield 
of  the  car  in  which  I  was  riding  and  I  suffered 
severe  cuts  around  my  eyes  and  nose.  Rapid 
attention  in  a  nearby  hospital  saved  my  life 
but  for  a  time  I  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  possible  loss  of  my  sight.  Through  the 
grace  of  Providence,  I  was  able  to  escape  this 
terrible  accident  with  reasonable  vision,  and 
at  that  time  I  declared  that,  in  humble  appre- 
ciation and  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  that 
deliverance,  I  would  do  all  within  my  power 
to  help  blind  people  of  America. 
j  As  a  young  man  I  became  associated  with 
I  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Florida  and  had  the  high 
! honor  of  serving  in  1941  as  the  District  Gov- 
;ernor  of  the  Lions  —  35  clubs  in  the  Northern 
District  —  in  Florida.  This  great  civic  asso- 
ciation appealed  to  me  partly  because  of  its  in- 
terest in  our  blinded  citizens.  You  may  recall 
that  Helen  Keller  appeared  before  Lions  Inter- 
national at  one  of  their  great  conventions  many 
tyears  ago  and  asked  this  civic  association  to 
[help  in  every  way  possible  with  our  blind 
citizens.  As  a  result,  chiefly,  I  think,  of  her 
rappeal,  throughout  the  years  the  Lions  organi- 
fzation  has  devoted  much  of  its  philanthropic 
effort  toward  working  with  the  blind  and  for 
the  blind. 


As  a  District  Governor  of  Florida  Lions 
many  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  the  Governor 
of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Spessard  L.  Holland 
who  is  now  a  United  States  Senator,  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  newly  created  Florida 
State  agency  known  as  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind.  I  accepted  this  high  honor  with 
deep  satisfaction  and  later  became  the  Chair- 
man of  this  State  agency.  As  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  I 
take  great  pride  in  recollecting  that  the  first 
Executive  Director  of  our  agency  was  a  young 
man  nearly  totally  blind  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Johnson.  He  died  at  a  tragically  young  age 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
Barnett,  who  is  now,  as  you  know,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  third  Executive  Director  of  the 
Florida  agency,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
serving,  is  the  Honorable  Harry  Simmons.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  these  gentlemen,  to  my 
associates  who  served  with  me  during  those 
early  years  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  all  of  you  present  here  today  and  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  not  present  who  have 
dedicated  your  lives  toward  the  betterment  of 
our  citizens  who  are  handicapped  by  inade- 
quate vision  or  a  total  loss  of  vision,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  have  the  maximum  of 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  here  in 
America. 

I  have  given  you  this  personal  background, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  order  that  you  may 
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know  that  I  am  no  "Johnnie-come-lately"  in 
my  earnest  desire  to  be  of  help  to  the  visually 
handicapped  people  of  America. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  Congress,  I  began  to 
study  the  Federal  statutes  that  are  on  the  books 
concerning  help  for  the  blind,  and  I  found  a 
veritable  maze  of  laws  administered  by  many 
varied  Federal  agencies,  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments. I  found  further  that  the  Honorable 
Caleb  Boggs  back  in  1951  saw  this  same  prob- 
lem and  had  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
temporary  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Blind.  I  felt  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  and  could  prob- 
ably be  the  greatest  contribution  I  could  make 
in  this  field  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  So,  in 
the  84th  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R.  6500,  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  the  Blind,  and 
in  the  85th  Congress  I  introduced  H.  R.  1955 
which  is  the  identical  bill. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Blind  would  be  instrumental  in  promoting 
greater  coordination  and  mutual  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies.  The  Committee 
would  provide  needed  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  objectives  and  procedures, 
improved  methods,  and  increasingly  effective 
programs  of  services  for  the  blind. 

It  could  be  of  major  significance,  for  ex- 
ample, in  planning  and  organizing  studies  and 
research  projects  to  be  carried  on  jointly  by 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  such  national  private 
organizations  as  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Perhaps  the  present  need  for  establishing 
coordinated  services  and  uniform  standards  for 
blind  programs  is  most  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  definitions  of 
blindness  in  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  For  instance, 
under  the  old-age  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance program  there  is  a  specified  definition 
of  blindness  for  purposes  of  the  disability 
"freeze"  which  allows  an  individual  to  disre- 
gard, for  benefit  purposes,  the  period  of  time 
he  is  under  a  disability. 

In   defining   disability  for   a  cash  payment 


under  the  same  program,  however,  blindness 
is  neither  specified  nor  defined,  and  therefore 
is  not  necessarily  a  disability.  Moreover,  under 
the  aid  to  the  blind  public  assistance  program 
there  is  no  definition  of  blindness  in  the 
Federal  law.  Thus,  presumably,  it  remains 
for  the  States  to  determine  what  constitutes 
blindness.  State  definitions  of  the  term,  as 
a  result,  include  varying  degrees  of  limited 
sight.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  maintains  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  power  to  disapprove  a  State  plan  incor- 
porating a  definition  of  blindness  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  Department's  own  rec- 
ommended definition  of  blindness. 

That  is  in  no  way  of  criticism;  that  is  just 
a  statement  of  fact. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Blind  could  also  conduct  a  thorough  study, 
evaluating  existing  programs  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  maximum  benefits  for  the 
blind.  The  Committee  could  determine  how 
much  Federal  money  is  now  being  expended 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  in  what  areas  these 
expenditures  are  concentrated.  The  Committee 
could  then  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  allotment  of  Federal  money  so  as  to 
adjust  for  inadequate  budgets  in  some  pro- 
grams which  have  resulted  in  breakdowns  of 
essential  services  for  the  blind. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  government  in 
this  area  would  be  thoroughly  explored.  The 
Committee  would  study  the  public  assistance 
Aid  to  the  Blind  programs  to  determine 
whether  income  restrictions  should  be  lib- 
eralized to  encourage  employment,  whether 
the  Federal  maximum  should  be  raised,  and 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should  make 
a  greater  percentage  contribution  to  State 
payments.  These  are  broad  questions  of 
policy  which  will  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  basic  philosophy  in  respert  to  our  as- 
sistance to  the  blind. 

Other  Federal  programs  in  which  services 
to  the  blind  are  only  one  phase  of  their  activi- 
ties should  be  studied  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  programs  actually  serve 
the  blind  and  whether  this  phase  is  receiving 
proper  emphasis. 

Moreover,  recommendations  should  be  made 
as  to  the  question  of  duplication  of  services 
between  Federal,  State,  local  and  private 
agencies  so  that  the  blind  people  in  the  coun- 
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try  will  get  the  maximum  benefit,  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  of  the  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  and  its  subsequent 
activities,  would  focus  national  attention  on 
the  potentialities  and  the  achievements  of  the 
blind  in  adjusting  satisfactorily  to  society, 
thus  contributing  to  the  development  of  posi- 
tive and  realistic  national  attitudes  toward  our 
blind  population. 

An  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  modern  research  are  disseminated 
^nd  made  available  to  all  blind  people  in  the 
ountry  could  be  explored  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  could  also  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  certain  aspects  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  which  have  not  received  sufficient  em- 
phasis in  the  past,  such  as  special  treatment 
and  training  for  the  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  handicapped  by  limited,  deteriorating 
feyesight,  but  who  are  not  under  medical  care 
^t  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  June  17,  1957, 
the  Administration  sent  a  proposed  bill  for 
the  blind  to  Congress  which  is  substantially 
fhe  same  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
:or  the  Blind  envisioned  in  my  bill,  H.  R. 
1955.  That  is  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentlement  from  New  York, 
Vfr.  "Wainwright. 

In  submitting  the  proposal.  Secretary 
Vfarion  B.  Folsom  said  the  proposed  study 
;hould  provide  needed  guidance  "in  the  de- 
irelopment  of  improved  methods  and  increas- 
ngly  effective  programs  of  services  for  the 
;)lind."  He  added  it  should  "stimulate  greater 
nterest  and  action  among  our  medical,  educa- 
tion, industrial  and  social  science  research 
alent  in  the  prevention  of  and  reduction  of 
jhe  handicapping  effects  of  blindness." 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  analysis 
bf  H.  R.  1955.  Section  One  of  the  bill  states 
There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Advi- 
;ory  Committee  for  the  Blind  (in  this  Act 
eferred  to  as  the  "Committee").  The  Com- 
nittee  shall  investigate  and  study  the  entire 
-ield  of  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  ac- 
ivities  related  to  the  granting  of  services 
o  the  blind,  including  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  such  activity.  The  Committee 
hall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress,  within   twenty-four   months   after   pass- 


age of  this  Act,  the  results  of  such  investiga- 
tion and  study,  together  with  recommendations 

( 1 )  for  accomplishing  greater  coordination  of 
and  more  effective  results  from  such  activities, 

(2)  for  the  attainment  of  maximum  benefits 
for  the  blind,  and  (3)  with  respect  to  such 
other  matters  as  the  Committee  may  deem 
appropriate." 

Section  Two  deals  with  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  and  states  that  "The  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall 
be  conversant  with  work  for  the  blind,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  as  follows:  (1) 
One  individual  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government;  (2)  One  individual 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
One  individual  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States;  (4)  One  in- 
dividual from  among  officers  and  employees 
of  the  State  governments;  (5)  One  individual 
from  a  national  association  of  professional 
workers  with  the  blind;  (6)  One  individual 
from  a  national  organization  of  the  blind; 
(7)  One  individual  from  a  national  research 
organization  for  the  blind;  (8)  One  individu- 
al from  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind, 
and  (9)  One  individual  from  the  public  at 
large." 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  organization  of  the 
Committee  which  provides  that  "The  Com- 
mittee shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its 
members"  and  that  "Five  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum."  Sec- 
tion Five  of  the  bill  provides  for  compensation 
of  members  of  the  Committee  and  states  a 
maximum  amount  of  |25.00  per  day  when 
members  of  the  Committee  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  any 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred.  Sertion 
Six  of  the  bill  states  that  "The  Committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed." Section  Seven  points  out  the  powers  of 
the  Committee.  "The  Committee,  or  any 
authorized  member  thereof,  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  the  Committee  or  such  member  may 
deem  advisable.    Any  member  of  the  Commit- 
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tee  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Committee  or 
before  any  authorized  member  thereof." 

"The  Committee,  or  any  authorized  member 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Committee,  or  any  authorized  member 
thereof,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  any  authorized  member 
thereof." 

"The  Committee,  or  any  authorized  member 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; to  administer  oaths;  to  take  testimony; 
to  have  printing  and  binding  done;  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable 
within  the  amount  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act." 

Section  Eight  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  'Section  Nine  states 
that  "The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
within  thirty  days  after  the  Committee  sub- 
mits   its   report   pursuant   to  Section    1." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  particular  wording  of  this  bill, 
neither  am  I  committed  to  try  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  this  bill  exactly  as  it  is  presently 


written.  There  are  some  honest  diflferences 
of  opinion  about  one  or  two  points  in  the 
bill.  For  example,  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Committee  or  the  total  amount  author- 
ized in  the  bill  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  should  be  independent 
of  government  agencies,  of  any  set  forms  and 
rules  of  procedure  that  would  interfere  with 
what  we  might  call  a  free  and  unbiased  study 
of  all  of  the  problems  dealing  with  the  blind 
in  America.  I  sincerely  seek  your  support 
and  your  help  in  obtaining  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  oldest  Federal  statute  as  I  recall  con- 
cerning the  blind  dates  back  to  1879.  From 
that  time  on  we  have  had  a  veritable  hodge- 
podge of  laws  interposed  here  and  there 
throughout  a  large  number  of  Government 
agencies.  Surely  there  should  be  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Blind  to  make 
recommendations  to  make  possible  more  co- 
ordinated services  and  uniform  standards  for 
our  blind  programs.  Many  Congressmen  have 
expressed  their  interest  in  this  legislation. 
Without  any  solicitation  from  me,  hundreds 
of  letters  have  come  to  my  desk  supporting 
this  legislation.  I  plan,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  to  reintroduce  my 
bill  because  I  am  fearful  we  shall  not  have 
action  at  this  late  date  in  the  85th  Congress. 
I  shall  certainly  continue  doing  everything  I 
can  to  obtain  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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In  attempting  to  prepare  a  paper  on  state 
legislation  affecting  blind  persons,  one  quickly 
discovers  two  facts — first,  that  there  is  no 
single  comprehensive  reference  source  sum- 
marizing the  legislation  of  each  state;  and 
second,  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
state  legislation,  even  on  a  specific  subject. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
review  the  laws  of  each  state  which  would  be 
of  interest  to  blind  persons  and  workers  with 
the  blind.  I  regret  this.  For  I  have  undoubt- 
edly overlooked  some  law  of  current  interest; 
and  I  am  equally  certain  that  there  are  some 
unrepealed  archaic  laws,  perhaps  similar  to 
the  British  law  which  makes  it  a  crime  for 
a  woman  to  commit  m.opery,  the  act  of  dis- 
robing in  front  of  a  blind  man  on  a  public 
high  road. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  paper  must  of 
necessity  be  a  superficial  review  of  state  legis- 
lation affecting  blind  persons,  and  in  it  I  shall 
attempt  to  summarize  types  of  state  legisla- 
tion and  shall  occasionally  cite  specific  ex- 
amples. 

In  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  paper 
you  have  just  heard,  probably  the  best  point 
at  which  to  begin  a  discussion  of  state  legis- 
lation is  the  states'  role  in  implementing  the 
Federal-State  programs  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  public  assistance.  First,  and  gen- 
erally preceding  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
laws,  there  are  the  state  laws  establishing  the 
agencies  which  administer  programs  for  the 
blind.  As  we  all  know,  the  structure  of  the 
agencies  varies  in  the  several  states,  some 
having  a  single  agency  which  administers  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  public  assistance 
programs,  and  others  having  separate  agencies 
administering  different  programs. 

The  states'  legislative  implementation  of  the 
programs  varies  considerably  more  than  the 
structure  of  the  agencies.     The  yardsticks  for 


determining  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind 
payments — that  is,  means  or  need  tests — vary 
greatly  from  state  to  state.  Most  states  seem 
to  have  a  statutory  maximum  an  individual 
can  receive;  others — Illinois,  for  example — 
have  abolished  the  maximum.  Individual  aid 
to  the  blind  payments  in  the  several  states 
vary  not  only  in  accordance  with  means  test 
formulae  but  also  in  accordance  with  the 
means  of  the  states.  Thus,  for  May,  1958, 
the  average  payment  in  Alabama  was  $36.00, 
the  lowest  in  the  country,  while  the  average 
payment  in  Massachusetts  was  $114.00,  the 
highest  in  the  country.  It  is  worth  noting 
at  this  point  that  several  states  now  include 
medical  care  and  a  grant  toward  funeral  ex- 
penses in  their  aid  to  the  blind  programs. 

We  are  all  generally  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  Federal-State  program  for 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Therefore,  we  need 
not  go  into  the  role  of  the  states  in  this 
program  except  to  point  out  the  obvious 
variation  in  accordance  with  state  appropria- 
tions. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  opportunities, 
two  states  and  Hawaii  now  have  their  own 
counterparts  of  the  Federal  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  granting  preference  to  blind 
persons  in  the  operation  of  vending  stands  in 
state-owned  buildings.  There  are  now  twelve 
states  with  their  own  counterparts  of  the 
Federal  Wagner-O'Day  Act.  Although  these 
state-use  laws  vary,  their  intent  is  the  same — 
to  provide  an  outlet  for  products  made  in 
workshops  for  the  blind  by  requiring  state 
government  agencies  to  give  preference  to  this 
source  in  their  purchases.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  noted  that  three  states — ^California, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin — during  the  last 
session  of  their  legislatures  enacted  laws  de- 
fining blind-made  products  as  those  on  which 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been  done 
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by  legally  blind  persons.  Incidentally,  you 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  Indiana  and 
Massachusetts  had  laws  providing  for  the 
purchase  of  blind-made  products  before  the 
Federal  law  was   enacted. 

In  most  states,  there  are  state-supported 
workshops  for  the  blind;  and  Oregon  recently 
amended  the  law  governing  the  operation  of 
Oregon  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  provide 
that  workers  were  to  be  considered  employees 
of  the  state  and  were  to  receive  pay  compar- 
able to  private  industry  scales  for  compar- 
able work.  A  recent  Vermont  law  authorizes 
the  state  agency  to  act  as  the  intermediary 
between  blind  persons  and  industry  in  arrang- 
ing for  industrial  homework  on  a  subcontract 
basis.  The  law  also  permits  the  agency  to 
pay  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  and 
social  security. 

In  the  field  of  education,  there  are  the 
many  state-supported  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  increasing 
interest  in  the  special  educational  needs  of 
blind  children  with  additional  disabilities, 
such  as  loss  of  hearing,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
aphasia.  Several  states  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds 
to  send  children  with  these  multiple  disabili- 
ties to  special  out-of-state  schools.  Other 
states  provide  for  the  additional  cost  of  edu- 
cating handicapped  children  in  special  classes 
in  the  public  school  systems.  Several  states 
provide  funds  for  reader  service  to  blind  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  South  Dakota  last  year  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding scholarships  to  educational  institutions 
in  the  state  to  qualified  blind  students. 

We  have  summarized  the  types  of  state 
legislation  involved  in  the  broad  programs 
affecting  blind  persons — special  educational 
facilities,  pubHc  assistance,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, vending  stands,  workshops  and  the  re- 
lated marketing  of  blind-made  products,  and 
other  types  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in 
employment  opportunities.  Now  let  us  take  a 
look  at  various  types  of  state  legislation  pro- 
viding for  subsidiary  benefits. 

First,  in  what  we  may  categorize  as  "tools 
of  mobility"  legislation,  are  the  so-called 
White  Cane  Laws.  Forty-eight  states,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  now  have  such  laws,  and, 
although  they  may  differ  in  detail,  their  basic 
intent  is  to  assure  a  blind  pedetsrian  using  a 


white  cane  safe  passage  in  traffic  by  giving  him 
the  right  of  way.  Many  of  these  laws  also 
cover  blind  persons  using  dog  guides.  Many 
states  also  have  laws  designed  to  prevent  dog 
guide  users  from  being  barred  from  public 
places  or  conveyances  on  account  of  their  dogs. 
Some  states  waive  payment  of  a  dog  license  fee 
for  dog  guides. 

A  second  subsidiary  category  of  statutory 
state  benefits  is  in  the  area  of  tax  abatement. 
Several  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
allow  an  extra  exemption  for  blindness  in 
computing  income  tax.  Some  states  have 
granted  real  property  tax  exemptions  to  all 
blind  persons,  while  others  have  granted  this 
benefit  to  blinded  veterans  as  part  of  a  group 
of  veterans  with  stipulated  severe  disabilities. 
Similarly,  several  states  have  waived  the  regis- 
tration fee  on  automobiles  obtained  by  blinded, 
amputee,  and  paralyzed  veterans  under  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Next,  there  now  seem  to  be  nine  states 
which  make  the  reporting  of  blindness  manda- 
tory. The  most  recent,  Illinois,  defines  the 
reportable  visual  limitation  quite  liberally — 
visual  acuity  of  20/70  in  the  better  eye  with 
correction,  or  a  contraction  in  the  visual  field 
to  30  degrees. 

In  this  election  year,  it  is  perhaps  fitting 
that  we  leave  election  laws  as  the  final  cate- 
gory. I  know  of  no  state  which  denies  an 
otherwise  qualified  blind  person  the  right  to 
vote.  Usually  a  blind  person  is  permitted  to 
take  someone  of  his  own  choosing  into  the 
voting  booth  to  assist  in  marking  the  ballot  or 
in  pulling  the  levers.  In  Maryland,  the  state 
in  which  I  vote,  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  precina  judges  enter  the  voting 
machine  booth  with  the  blind  voter;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  three's  a  crowd. 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  again  to  point 
out  that,  although  I  have  covered  the  major 
types  of  state  legislation  affecting  blind  per- 
sons and  some  subsidiary  types,  I  have  omit- 
ted others — some  by  intent.  For  example,  I 
did  not  mention  the  increasing  trend  toward 
state  regulation  of  fund-raising,  a  fact  which 
those  of  you  who  are  voluntary  agency  execu- 
tives may  one  day  find  yourselves  dealing  with. 
There  are  other  specific  laws,  such  as  those 
involving  library  service  to  the  blind,  which 
I  have  also  omitted.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
sible   in    the    future    to    produce    a    compre- 
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hensive  summary  of   legislation   by   states   for 
the  use  of  workers  and  blind  persons. 

Our  study  of  state  legislation  leads  us  to 
several  conclusions.  First,  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral programs  during  the  past  25  years  has 
not  diminished  the  need  for  activity  and  leg- 
islation at  the  state  level.  In  fact,  the  eflfect 
of  the  Federal  programs  has  been  to  increase 
state  legislative  activity  in  order  to  permit  the 
states  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  in  the 
complex  of  Federal-State  relationships.  Second, 
laws — the  end  product  of  legislative  activity — 
are  not  static,  immutable  collections  of  eso- 
teric words.  Rather,  they  are  the  dynamic 
expressions  of  a  people's  way  of  life,  and 
they  are  subject  to  change  as  the  mores,  the 


philosophy,  the  concepts  of  a  people  change. 
Therefore,  we  who  are  engaged  in  that  part 
of  social  welfare  we  call  "work  for  the  blind" 
have  a  dual  obligation.  In  addition  to  striv- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  our  services  by 
administrative  means,  we  should  also  consider 
it  our  responsibility  to  interpret  to  our  legis- 
lators program  needs  which  can  best  be  met 
by  legislative  means.  As  long  as  blindness 
evokes  an  emotional  rather  than  an  intellectu- 
al response  in  most  people,  we  who  are  the 
specialists  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  development  of  a  sound  legisla- 
tive framework  within  which  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those 
among  them  who  are  blind  can  be  fulfilled. 


PLACING  TODAY'S  PICTURE  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Honorary  President 

International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 

Rochester,  Massachusetts 


To  place  today's  picture  in  historical  per- 
spective, we  must  look  back  to  the  origins  of 
our  area  of  study  and  seek  to  find  the  motiva- 
tions that  lead  to  the  present  situation.  Special 
legislation  for  the  blind  has  a  long  history. 
Its  roots  go  far  back,  and  statutory  actions 
affecting  the  blind  have  been  nurtured  by  a 
wide  variety  of  motives  and  often  by  con- 
flicting attitudes.  Before  tracing  the  histori- 
cal growth,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  why: 
"Why  should  there  be  special  legislation  for 
the  bhnd?" 

Sir  Ian  Frazer  raised  that  question  in  1932, 
and  he  replied:  "Probably  there  is  no  logical 
answer  to  the  question  .  .  .  there  is  a  peculiar 
concern  for  the  blind  .  .  .  that  distinguishes 
them  as  a  class  apart  from  other  disabled  per- 
sons and  justifies  special  legislation  on  their 
behalf.    .    .   Perhaps   imagination,   not   reason, 


*"The  Law  Relating  to  the  Blind,"  P.  T. 
Skottame,  Butterworth  &  Co.,  London,  1932, 
pp.  vii-viii. 


is  the  principal  answer  to  the  question.  Every 
seeing  person  can  imagine  himself  blind  .  .  . 
moreover,  fear  of  darkness  is  instinctive."* 

Imagination,  not  reason,  says  Sir  Ian,  and, 
at  that,  negative  imagination  based  on  an  in- 
stinctive fear  is  the  principal  answer.  From 
earliest  times,  emotion,  and  again  unreasoning 
emotion,  has  motivated  many  of  the  statutory 
actions  affecting  the  blind  that  marks  them 
as  a  class  apart.  'Sympathy  for  the  sightless 
on  the  part  of  the  sighted  often  makes  it  hard 
for  the  blind  to  fend  for  themselves  and  to 
prove  their  innate  ability  to  override  a  visual 
-handicap.  Perhaps  evidence  of  this  is  the 
modern  tendency  to  widen  the  definition  of 
blindness  to  include  benefits  for  many  whose 
loss  of  sight  is  not  great  enough  to  mark  them 
as  a  class  apart  or  to  require  separate  special- 
ized services.  And  this  attitude  adds  to  the 
measured  extent  of  blindness. 

At  the  Oxford  Conference  held  in  England 
in  1949,  the  two  highest  reports  on  the  ratio 
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of  blindness  were  made  by  Eire  (233)  and 
Northern  Ireland  (300).  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Emerald  Isle  is  so  highly 
plagued  with  visual  impairment  and  can  only 
attribute  the  reports  to  the  magnanimous  emo- 
tions of  the  Irish.  And,  to  strengthen  the 
point,  try  to  get  an  Irish  policeman  of  Boston 
to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  begging  and 
street  musicians.  Emotion  has  long  been  a 
basic  factor  in  promoting  statutory  actions. 
And,  significantly,  it  is  not  the  emotion  of 
the  blind  concerning  themselves,  but  of  seeing 
people  who  fear  not  those  without  sight,  but 
that  they  themselves  may  lose  their  sight. 

I  pose  the  question:  Can  we  in  these  more 
enlightened  days  base  statutory  action  regard- 
ing the  blind  not  on  emotion  based  on  fear 
but  on  reason  governed  by  necessity?  There 
will  always  be  many  blind  people,  as  there 
are  deaf,  crippled  and  seeing  people,  who 
will  need  special  help,  but  must  loss  of,  or 
impairment  of,  vision  throw  a  person  into  a 
class  apart?  The  forgotten  people  of  our 
group  today  are  those  whose  vision  comes 
within  the  definition  of  blindness  and  who 
are  on  their  own  asking  no  preferred  legisla- 
tion and  requiring  no  special  services  beyond 
adequate  provision  for  their  education  and  for 
rehabilitation  if  sight  is  lost  after  schooling. 
May  their  tribe  increase! 

And  it  is  increasing  and  there  is  progress 
despite  some  unsound  attitudes  motivating 
special  legislation.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Old  Testament  injunctions:  "Thou  shalt  not 
put  a  stumbling  block  before  the  blind,"  and 
"Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to 
wander  out  of  the  path,"  to  the  current 
"cradle  to  the  grave"  legislation  of  some 
countries.  Indeed,  the  latter  might  better  be 
called  from  the  "womb  to  the  tomb,"  for 
there  is  provision  for  pre-natal  care  for  blind 
mothers,  and  in  some  states  in  this  country 
public  money  is  available  for  the  burial  of  the 
blind.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  statutory  aaion 
affecting  the  blind  as  it  has  moved  stage  by 
stage  to  the  present  situation. 

Alleviating  the  lot  of  the  blind,  to  use 
Rousseau's  phrase,  was  the  motivation  of  early 
attempts.  It  first  began  with  the  efforts  of 
early  saints  to  give  refuge  to  the  sightless 
who  wandered  aimlessly  through  Europe  and 
Asia  barely  subsisting  on  the  doles  of  charity. 


In  the  Fourth  Century,  Saint  Basil,  who  be- 
came Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  370,  was  as  zealous 
in  gathering  the  handicapped  into  his  mon- 
astic institutions  as  he  was  in  making  con- 
verts. For  each  group  he  provided  separate 
quarters,  but  all  engaged  in  common  work. 
In  the  Fifth  Century,  St.  Lymnaeus  estab- 
lished a  refuge  in  Syria  with  special  cot- 
tages for  the  blind.  He  taught  them  pious 
songs  and  permitted  them  to  take  alms  from 
those  who  were  moved  by  their  singing.  And 
in  the  Seventh  Century,  St.  Bernard,  the 
Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  founded  an  institution 
in  France  into  which  he  gathered  the  blind 
from  the  highways  and  byways  and  taught 
them  to  chant  the  Church's  liturgy  in  the 
stately  tones  of  Gregorian  plainsong. 

These,  however,  were  individual  and  scat- 
tered efforts.  It  was  not  until  1254  that  an 
organized  attempt  was  made  and  a  second 
stage  begun.  In  that  year,  Louis  IX  opened  a 
home  in  Paris  for  300  beggars  who  claimed 
to  have  lost  their  sight  in  one  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Through  a  turbulent  history,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Three  Hundred  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  Its  significance  is 
that  it  set  the  pattern  for  alleviating  the  lot 
of  the  blind  by  providing  asylum.  Institutions 
of  this  type  spread  throughout  the  world  and 
continue  in  too  many  places.  Most  of  the 
early  asylums  were  merely  attempts  by  well- 
meaning  people  to  take  the  itinerant  blind  off 
the  streets,  and  little  was  done  toward  train- 
ing them  for  integration  among  the  seeing  or  | 
indeed  of  building  up  their  own  self-respect. 
The  asylums  were  only  palliatives  and  did  not 
meet  the  real  problem  that  arose  in  the  i 
Middle  Ages  when  bhnd  beggars  became  pests  | 
by  the  waysides  and  nuisances  at  public  gather- 
ings. 

At  this  stage  in  history,  there  is  clear 
indication  of  a  rise  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
to  assert  their  rights  as  human  beings.  They 
organized  into  guilds  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests, but  they  were  victims  of  occupational 
obsolescence.  The  invention  of  printing  de- 
prived blind  bards  of  their  livelihood,  and  the 
introduction  of  newspapers  made  the  travel- 
ing sightless  no  longer  welcome  conveyors 
■of  news  from  the  outside  world.  And  in 
time  redress  was  sought.  In  Portugal  in 
1749,  as  an  effort  to  offset  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment   through    the    growing    preference    for 
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printed  matter,  the  blind  were  given  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  sell  newspapers.  In  Italy, 
the  blind,  utilizing  the  medium  of  their  de- 
motion, had  their  songs  printed  and  sold 
them  as  they  sang  on  the  city  streets. 

A  critical  turning  point  and  a  new  stage  in 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  and  provision  for 
their  care  came  with  the  Reformation.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  Church  had  largely  been  the 
source  of  all  help  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for 
other  needy  or  disabled  persons.  In  countries 
affected  by  the  Reformation,  many  of  the  old 
asylums  were  closed  and  new  ways  of  help  had 
to  be  found.  These  were  not  based  primarily 
on  taking  the  blind  beggars  off  the  streets,  the 
motivation  of  early  programs,  but  on  finding 
ways  to  bring  relief  to  all  needy  and  defective 
people,  including  the  blind.  Out  of  this  move- 
ment emerged  a  social  conscience  expressed  in 
civic  or  public  support  of  the  needy  and  of 
secular  rather  than  Church  provision  for  defec- 
tives. 

As  the  problem  was  more  acute  in  the  cities 
of  Europe,  the  early  prototypes  of  statutory 
action  are  to  be  found  there.  These  were  the 
"poor  ordinances"  under  which  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  German  city  officials  began  distribut- 
ing alms.  In  Antwerp  in  1458  there  was  a 
"Master  of  the  Poor."  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  next  century  that  the  new  reform 
spirit  promoted  ordinances  that  were  more  con- 
structive. It  soon  became  necessary  to  carry 
the  same  methods  into  rural  areas,  and  here 
there  was  an  effort  to  revive  the  old  Church 
care  with  civic  control.  Institutions  were 
opened  under  secular  rather  than  religious 
auspices,  especially  in  Germany.  In  1531, 
Emperor  Charles  V  imposed  on  every  com- 
munity the  responsibility  of  feeding  its  poor. 
But  if  the  means  were  not  sufficient,  the  needy 
blind  were  entitled  to  go  out  and  beg. 

Countries  untouched  by  the  Reformation 
also  began  to  reorganize  their  care  for  the  poor, 
including  the  blind,  under  government  rather 
than  religious  control.  The  New  Ordinance 
of  the  city  of  Ypres  was  a  most  notable  ex- 
ample. Based  on  a  study  made  for  Bruges 
entitled  "On  the  Subvention  of  the  Poor," 
published  in  1526,  a  new  note  was  struck  in 
care  of  the  blind.  It  maintained  that  they 
should  be  put  at  some  useful  work  as  a  contri- 
bution toward  their  support.  In  France,  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  defective  remained  under 


Church  control  until  the  Revolution,  although 
as  early  as  1254  Louis  IX  had  decreed  that  all 
parishes  should  keep  a  register  of  the  poor  and 
undertake  measures  for  their  relief. 

In  England,  local  officials  and  philanthropists 
took  over  the  work  for  the  needy  that  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Church  before  religious  and 
monastic  properties  were  confiscated.  The  early 
asylums  for  the  blind,  even  that  established  in 
1329  by  the  mercer,  William  Elsing,  near  the 
London  Wall,  to  give  shelter  to  100  men,  were 
considered  religious  and  therefore  closed.  An 
interesting  aspect  of  the  situation  in  England 
was  that  many  projects  to  help  the  blind  had 
been  founded  by  the  famous  English  Guilds 
and  were  therefore  not  disestablished  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  Some  continue  to 
the  present  day.  In  1575,  England  took  its 
first  statutory  action  by  authorizing  a  tax  levied 
on  real  property  for  the  care  of  those  unable  to 
work.    This  included  the  blind. 

Without  doubt  the  most  significant  stage  in 
the  development  of  statutory  social  action  be- 
gan in  1601.  In  that  year  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
enacted  a  law  that  sets  civic  framework  for  all 
poor-relief  work  including  the  blind.  Employ- 
ing the  parish,  a  carry-over  of  the  religious 
system,  this  law  required  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  each  area  to  appoint  from  two  to  four 
respected  citizens  to  serve  as  Overseers  of  the 
Poor.  To  them  was  given  authority  to  levy 
a  tax  on  the  parishioners  for  the  relief  of  the 
old,  the  sick,  the  blind,  and  the  crippled  poor. 
This  established  public  responsibility  for  all  in 
need,  specifically  including  the  blind,  based 
not  on  a  national  but  on  a  local  level.  This 
legislation  still  stands  as  the  basic  law  for  all 
poor-relief  work  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America. 

It  is  a  long  jump  from  Elizabeth  I  to  Eliza- 
beth II,  and  great  strides  have  been  taken  in 
the  development  of  statutory  actions.  During 
this  time,  special  legislation  has  extended  from 
provision  only  for  those  in  need,  the  intent  of 
the  law  of  1 60 1 ,  to  the  vast  comprehensive  pro- 
grams now  in  existence.  Much  of  this  was 
promoted  by  philanthropists  and  voluntary 
groups.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  last  century 
was  there  reaction  against  the  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  a  demand  made  for  direct 
state  aid.  This  led  to  the  creation  in  1918, 
in  the  Ministry  of  Health,  of  a  Central  Author- 
ity with  funds  provided  by  the  Exchequer  for 
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the  general  support  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams for  the  blind.  Amendments  to  this 
basic  legislation  have  given  to  the  blind  of 
England  a  highly  preferential  status  in  this 
era  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

A  survey  of  social  legislation  in  the 
United  States  will  show  that  basically  most 
of  the  statutory  actions  affecting  the  blind 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  law  enacted  under 
Elizabeth  I,  its  category  of  need  and  its  ad- 
ministration on  a  local  level.  While  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  many  private  organizations 
promoted  schools  for  children,  workshops  for 
adults  and  homes  for  the  aged,  the  first  provi- 
sion for  public  aid  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
did  not  appear  until  1866  when  New  York 
City  allocated  public  funds  to  assist  needy  blind 
persons.  In  1906,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  established  the  first  permanent 
state  agency  in  this  country.  It  took  the  full 
sweep  of  the  New  Deal  in  the  1930's  to  bring 
to  the  blind  any  measure  of  national  recogni- 
tion and  financial  assistance.  And  since  then, 
the  statutory  actions  have  been  legion  and  their 
motivation  often  beyond  understanding. 

In  the  effort  to  place  today's  picture  in  his- 
torical perspective,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
emotional  aspect  already  presented,  an  econom- 
ic factor  that  may  indicate  a  new  stage  in  our 
progress.  Our  review  of  special  provision  for 
the  blind  reveals  that  it  was  largely  based  on 
the  assumption  of  need  and  that  blindness 
categorically  implied  poverty.  Thirty  years  ago, 
Robert  Irwin  wrote:  "The  argument  for  spe- 
cial blind  relief  is  a  sufficiently  well  defined 
cause  of  poverty  to  require  special  treatment 
at  the  hand  of  the  state."*  No  longer  is  this 
true,  and  the  world  must  be  made  to  realize 
that.  It  may  well  be  that  current  legislation 
and  modern  services  have  played  a  large  part 
in  bringing  about  this  situation,  but  the  fact 
stands  that  blindness  does  not  necessarily  imply 
poverty  or  require  assistance  based  solely  on 
that  concept. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago,  I  attended  the 
reunion  of  the  Perkins  alumni  and  alumnae, 
meeting  jointly,  and  as  I  mingled  with  this 
large  group,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them 
with  similar  groups  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
With  due  respect  for  their  personal  worth,  the 
earlier  graduates  were  largely  a  forlorn  group. 


*  (Irwin    &    McKay,    BLIND    RELIEF    LAWS, 
AFB,  1929,  p.  3). 


With  every  evidence  of  poverty,  many  seemed 
worn  by  the  struggle  in  a  world  of  which  they 
were  a  class  apart.  Today's  group  was  alive, 
alert,  well-dressed,  and  confident.  With  joy, 
they  told  me  of  their  jobs,  their  homes,  their 
wives  or  husbands  and  their  children.  Except 
for  an  occasional  cane  or  dog,  nothing  marked 
this  group  as  different  from  their  sighted 
neighbors. 

While  poverty  will  always  be  a  factor  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  blind,  as  it  is  and 
will  be  also  with  the  seeing,  two  new  groups 
are  going  to  change  perceptibly  that  aspect  of 
our  area  of  consideration.  The  first  is  made 
up  of  blinded  veterans.  With  them,  poverty 
is  not  a  problem,  for  all  receive  compensation 
payments.  These  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  disablement,  but  all  are  generous  as  they 
should  be  for  war-caused  loss  of  sight.  This 
makes  a  group  of  over  5,000  who  in  a  strange 
way  are  "a  class  apart"  from  the  civilian  blind. 

The  war-blinded,  however,  are  exercising 
and  will  increasingly  exercise  a  commanding 
place  in  the  development  of  right  attitudes  of 
the  seeing  world  toward  the  sightless.  Their 
record  is  good.  According  to  Warren  Bledsoe's 
recent  study,  "War  Blinded  Veterans  in  a  Post- 
war Setting,"  despite  generous  compensation, 
50.3  per  cent  of  the  group  studied  are  em- 
ployed, 60  per  cent  own  their  own  homes,  and 
87.5  per  cent  are  as  this  significant  phrase 
states  "able  to  cope  with  community  attitudes 
toward  blindness."  But  two-thirds,  according 
to  the  study,  do  not  associate  with  other  blind 
people.  They  may  be,  however,  the  leaven  in 
the  lump  which  will  raise  the  level  of  public 
attitudes  toward  all  the  blind. 

The  second  group  that  will  disavow  poverty 
as  an  adjunct  of  blindness  is  made  up  of  the 
"retrolentals,"  those  children  whose  sight  was 
impaired     or     destroyed     through     the     over- 
administration  of  oxygen  because  of  premature 
birth.     For  about  fifteen  years  following  1941,  1 
this  misapplied  therapeutic  agent  damaged  or  | 
destroyed  the  sight  of  several  thousand  infants.  ' 
Fortunately,   the  drop   of  incidence  since  this 
cause   was    discovered   has    been   phenomenal. 
But  the  wave  of  blind  children  in  this  group 
is  now  surging  through  school  and  as  the  years 
pass  and  they  reach  maturity,  they  will  become;; 
potent  factors  in  our  blind  population  and  will 
make  their  presence  felt. 

As  with  the  veterans,  there  was  considerable 
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revulsion  against  resorting  to  the  facilities  and 
services  of  the  established  agencies.  Many  of 
these  children  came  from  homes  whose  parents 
associated  public  assistance  with  the  stigma  of 
charity.  This  carried  over  to  the  schools,  for 
many  of  the  parents  were  determined  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  and  demanded  provision 
for  them  in  their  community  schools.  This 
may  well  be  a  turning-point  in  attitudes  and  in 
the  history  of  services  for  the  blind  and  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stage  leading  to  com- 


plete integration  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  home,  community  and  civic  life. 

The  full  accomplishment  of  this,  however, 
must  reach  beyond  the  blind  themselves  and 
those  who  work  with  them,  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  attitudes  of  people  toward  the 
blind  must  be  changed,  freed  from  the  nega- 
tive emotions  based  on  fear,  disassociated  from 
the  idea  that  blindness  necessarily  implies  pov- 
erty, and  fired  with  positive  conviction  that  the 
blind  person  is  entitled  to  a  first-class  citizen- 
ship. 
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REPORTS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

AND 

STANDING  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 


Your  Board  of  Directors  accepted  the  man- 
date given  by  the  membership  on  July  11, 
1957,  and  started  immediately  thereafter  to 
work  out  the  details  necesary  in  activating  a 
National  Headquarters. 

In  September  of  1957,  your  Board  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  transact  routine  business 
and  to  decide  on  a  location  for  a  National 
Headquarters,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  the  Executive  Director.  After  much 
discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  logical  loca- 
tion would  be  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  secure  office  space 
and  buy  necessary  furniture  and  equipment 
and  to  employ  clerical  personnel  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  pending  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Director.  Other  items  of  business 
included  the  bonding  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees handling  funds  of  the  Association. 
The  meeting  adjourned,  after  instructing  the 
President  to  accept  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Executive  Director. 

Your  President  mailed  to  the  membership 
information  concerning  the  position  of  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  applications  were  received 
until  December.  At  this  time,  the  Executive 
Committee  met  and  reviewed  the  applications. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  your  Executive  Commit- 
tee that  none  of  the  applicants  met  the  require- 
ments for  the  position,  and  a  second  Board 
Meeting  was  called  for  January,  to  make  further 
plans  for  recruiting  personnel.  Your  Board 
invited  the  Past  Presidents  to  attend  this  Jan- 
uary meeting,  and  other  invited  guests  included 
all  Sustaining  Members,  as  well  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Committee. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  discussed  many 
items  of  business  at  this  meeting.    The  Quebec 


motion  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts,  creating  the  Past 
Presidents'  Committee  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, which  shall  be  consulted  by  the  Board  on 
matters  of  constitutional  changes,  was  discussed 
and  clarified  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Committee  re- 
ported and  recommended  that  an  award  be 
given  in  the  name  of  Alfred  Allen  to  an  in- 
dividual having  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
blind  persons.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board 
that  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee 
would  be  enlarged  and  renamed  "The  AAWB 
Awards  Committee."  This  Committee,  as  in 
the  past,  would  be  composed  of  the  three  im- 
mediate surviving  Past  Presidents,  with  two 
additional  members  to  be  selected  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  presidential  appointment. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  present  appointed 
members'  terms,  1959  and  1961,  the  then 
President  would  appoint  a  successor  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  This  Committee 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  recipients  for  the  Shotwell  Award, 
the  Alfred  Allen  Award,  and  any  other  awards 
that  might  be  established  in  the  future. 

The  Board  again  authorized  the  mailing  of 
a  letter  to  the  entire  membership,  setting  forth 
the  required  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
Executive  Director. 

Your  Executive  Committee  met  on  April  7th 
and  reviewed  the  applications  on  file  and  made 
a  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
April  21st,  your  Board  selected  your  present 
Executive  Director,  with  eflfectlve  date  of  em- 
ployment as  of  June  1,  1958. 

Your  then  President  resigned,  effective  May 
31,  1958,  to  accept  the  position  of  Executive 
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Director  on  June  1.  Staff  has  been  recruited, 
and  the  office  is  now  in  full  operation  at  838 
Investment  Building,  1511  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Your  Association  during  the  past  year  has 
been  represented  at  6  national  meetings,  either 
by  your  President,  Executive  Direaor,  or  an 
authorized  representative.  You  have  also  been 
represented  at  several  local  meetings. 

Your  various  committees  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  their  duties  during  the  past 
year.  Your  Legislative  Committee  has  been 
ever-vigilant  with  respect  to  national  and  local 
legislation.  Your  Ethics  Committee  has  re- 
viewed numerous  applications  and  awarded  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  many  worthy  agencies. 
Your  Ethical  Standards  Review  Committee  has 
held  three  meetings  during  the  year.  At  one, 
invited  guests  participated  in  the  discussions, 
and  an  excellent  report  has  already  been  pre- 
sented to  this  convention.  Your  membership 
now  stands  at  an  all  time  high  of  1,667  indi- 
vidual members,  34  fully  paid  Life  Members, 
13  installment  Life  Members,  and  18  Sus- 
taining Members. 

Your  President  until  May  31st,  and  Execu- 


tive Director  since  the  1st  of  June,  has  person- 
ally visited  22  different  agencies  for  the  blind 
during  the  year.  Your  present  President  and 
Executive  Director  have  both  travelled  a  num- 
ber of  miles  during  the  year  on  Association 
business. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  placing  in  nomination  two 
candidates  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. After  due  consideration,  we  are  pleased 
to  recommend  to  you  for  your  consideration  the 
names  of  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Weir  for  a  term  of  5 
years  to  succeed  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  and 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Simmons  for  a  term  of  1  year  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Wood 
who  resigned  because  of  his  elevation  to  the 
office  of  President. 

Your  Association  is  looking  forward  to  a 
broader  program  of  service  to  the  members, 
and,  with  your  continued  cooperation,  we  be- 
lieve our  Association  is  now  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  our  brightest  years  of  service  to 
you,  our  members,  and  work  for  the  blind  in 
general. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the 

Board  of  Directors, 
Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  come  before  you 
to  report  on  the  strivings  and  accomplishments 
of  your  Ethics  Committee  during  the  past  year. 
Each  time,  just  a  little  bit  more  experience  has 
modified  my  point  of  view  toward  the  task  my 
colleagues  and  I  had  undertaken.  But  one 
conviction  at  any  rate  has  not  changed,  unless 
it  be  in  the  direction  of  depth  and  confidence. 
That  conviction  is  that  the  bright  goal  of  social 
acceptance  of  blind  people  as  people  will  not 
be  attained  unless  those  working  purportedly 
toward  this  happy  consummation  cleave  to  a 
strict  code  of  ethical  conduct  in  their  dealings 
with  the  general  public.    We  must  decide  what 


is  right  and  insist  that  every  individual,  every 
organization  extracting  funds  from  the  public 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  use  those  funds  for  that 
purpose  only,  use  them  effectively  and  without 
unduly  heavy  administrative  costs. 

But,  you  will  probably  say,  if  you  bother 
thinking  about  it  at  all,  this  is  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  but  one  virtually 
impossible  of  achievement.  Possibly  so,  but 
it's  the  goal,  just  as  perfection  of  personal 
character  is  a  goal,  or  honesty  in  business,  or 
selflessness  in  government.  It  is  a  goal  that 
we  must  strive  toward,  and  every  step  we  come 
nearer  to  it  is  a  rightful  cause  for  rejoicing. 
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Our  task  has  been  particularly  difficult  in 
that,  lacking  absolute  definitions,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  our  own;  and  some  of  our 
definitions,  as  might  be  expected,  were  loudly 
challenged.  Thus,  we  set  a  limit  to  the  cost 
of  fund  raising  at  40  per  cent,  a  very  generous 
limit  by  all  standards  in  general  use.  Yet  this 
brought  forth  recriminations  from  many  who 
should  be  as  interested  as  we  in  setting  the 
house  in  order.  We  decided  that  the  blind 
could  not  lift  themselves  by  their  bootstraps 
if  one  hand  was  extended,  often  with  a  cup 
in  it.  Again  we  were  castigated  by  those  who 
had  found  the  direct  or  indirea  use  of  canisters 
profitable.  Unless  we  are  sincerely  ready  to 
yield  on  such  points  as  these  for  the  common 
good,  as,  indeed,  several  of  our  respected  col- 
leagues did,  then  we  are  not  good  participants 
in  the  commonweal.  Oh,  yes,  fight  for  your 
point  as  courageously  and  as  hard  as  you  wish, 
but  once  the  majority  has  expresesd  its  view  — 
and  it  did  so  overwhelmingly  in  the  cases 
alluded  to  —  we  should  be  ready  to  accede. 

But  if  we  have  had  some  opposition,  mostly 
open,  some  subtle,  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
received  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
men  and  women  of  stature  in  our  field.  Our 
work  is  far  from  done  but  it  is  confidently  on 
its  way.  It  has  been  a  high  honor  and  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  serve  you  and  to  serve  our 
beloved  organization  in  this  first  lustrum  of 
effort  at  self-policing.  Honor  and  pleasure 
though  it  has  been,  however,  it  has  not  always 
been  sweetness  and  light.  My  blessing  goes, 
with  my  cloak  of  office,  to  the  new  chairman; 
he  will  not  be  universally  loved,  if  I  may  out- 
British  the  British  in  understatement. 

But  I  must  not  bow  out  without  a  word  of 
sincere  thanks  to  the  colleagues  who  have 
worked  with  me  in  comity  and  frankness, 
especially  to  our  lamented  friend  Alfred  Allen 
and  his  tireless  secretary,  Irene  Frankenthaler, 
and  to  Marjorie  Hooper  who  has  carried  on 
valiantly  and  effectively  since  Alfred  left  us, 
doing  with  admirable  precision  and  unstinting 
willingness  the  vast  amount  of  paper  work 
involved  in  our  program,  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  on  several  other  key  committees 
and  managing  to  convince  Finis  Davis  that  she 
still  works  for  the  Printing  House.  If  you 
continue  to  entrust  the  work  of  this  important 
committee  to  the  care  of  people  such  as  Alfred 
Allen  and  Marjorie  Hooper,  you  can  count  on 


steady  progress  in   the  lifting  of  our  ethical 
standards. 

And,  now,  to  get  one  last  bit  of  work  out  of 
Marjorie,  may  I  ask  her  to  bring  you  up-to-date 
statistically. 

SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  AWARDS 
For  Year  Ending  December  31,  1958 

Original  Applicants:  (8) 
*Hazleton  Branch,  PAB 

*  Lycoming  County  Branch,  PAB 
Tri-county  Branch,  PAB 

North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 
North  Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Second    Sight    Guide    Dog    Foundation    for 

Bhnd 
Blinded  Veterans  Associa/tion 

Original  Reapplication:  (1) 

*  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association 

First  Renewal  Applications:  (6) 

*  Mercer  County  Branch,  PAB 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 

Blind 
Lancaster  County  Branch,  PAB 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
Florida  Council  for  the  'Blind 
Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Second  Reneival  Applications:  (4) 
*Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 

*  Allen    County    (Indiana)    League    for    the. 

Blind 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
*John  Milton  Society 

Third  Renewal  Applications:  (12) 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Blaire-Centre  Branch,  PAB 

*  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 

*  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

*  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 

The  Seeing  Eye 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
,     Colorado  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  (San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia) 

New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind 
Fourth  Renewal  Applications:  (5) 

Kentucky  Industries  for  the  Blind 


li 


♦Award    granted   prior    to    1957    Convention    to    ' 
cover  balance  of  1957  and  all  of  1958. 
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Braille  Institute  of  America 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

The  above  makes  a  grand  total  of  36  agencies 
currently  receiving  the  Seal  of  Good  Praaice. 

During  its  five  years  of  existence,  the  Com- 
mittee has  handled  the  following  number  of 
applications: 

65  Originals,  of  which: 
53  have  been  granted 
1  is  pending 

4  were  withheld  temporarily,  but  applicants 
did  not  complete  requested  information 
3  were  denied 
3  were  not  considered 
1  was  withdrawn 


1  Original  reapplication,  which  was  granted 

35  First  Renewals,  of  which: 
3 1  were  granted 
2  withheld  temporarily,  and  not  completed 
1  withdrawn 

1  no  action  taken  by  ComLmittee 
24  Second  Renewals,  all  of  which  were  granted 
1 7  Third  Renewals,  all  of  which  were  granted 
5  Vourth  Renewals,  all  of  which  were  granted 


147  Grand  Total  Applications  Considered 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Francis   J.   Cummings,   Ph.D., 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 
Peter  J.  Salmon 
Arthur  L.  Vorhees 
H.  A.  Wood 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Division,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


This  year  your  Board  of  Certification  is  com- 
posed of  an  entirely  new  membership.  In  order 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  details  of  the 
functions  and  procedures  of  certification,  we 
have  spent  considerable  time  studying  the  past 
history  and  activities  of  the  former  Boards  of 
Certification.  This  study  has  quite  logically 
raised  a  number  of  questions  in  our  minds. 
We  are  wondering  about  the  actual  qualifica- 
tion procedures  and  about  the  requirements  for 
certification.  We  feel  it  is  possible  to  simplify 
and  streamline  the  procedures  themselves.  We 
question,  too,  the  qualifications.  Are  they  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
home  teaching  today?  Possibly  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  addition  of  other  sub- 
jects and  training  techniques. 


In  order  to  clarify  our  thinking  on  these 
points  and  to  secure  the  best  possible  advice, 
we  have,  during  the  past  months,  sought  in- 
formation and  expressions  of  opinion  from 
various  home  teaching  groups  and  individuals 
interested  in  this  particular  field.  The  infor- 
mation we  have  gained  to  date  clearly  indicates 
that  we  should  continue  our  study  before  any 
positive  recommendations  are  made.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AAWB,  this  Board  of  Certification  proposes 
further  consultation  with  interested  groups. 
We  would  anticipate  presenting  to  the  AAWB 
Convention  of  1959  a  report  which  would 
make  positive  recomendations  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  certification  procedures  and  im- 
proved training  standards. 
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You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  during  the 
past  year  the  following  9  women  and  2  men 
received  the  AAWB  Home  Teaching  Certifi- 
fate: 

Miss  Blanche  A.  Boyer,  Home  Teacher 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Jean  Gladys  Crombie 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(Quebec  Division)  Montreal,  Quebec 
Mr.  Maurice  Winfield  Felts 
Nashville  3,  Tennessee 
Miss  Hilda  Graham 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
Miss  Kathryn  Patricia  lannuzzo 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Jimmy  Lynn  Lowery 
Houston,  Texas 
Miss  Edith  Margaret  Mair 
The   Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mr.  George  Franklin  McRae 
Clarkston,  Michigan 
Miss  Jenelda  Sanders 
Evergreen,  Alabama 
Mr.  Robert  Robert  Shober 
Philadelphia  43,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Mary  A.  Van  der  Vloet 
The    Canadian    National    Institute    for    the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Board  of  Certification  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  its  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  all  who  have  contributed  to 
our  activities  and  deliberations  during  the  past 
year.  I  should  also  like  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  Mr.  Raymond  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Paul  Langan,  my  colleagues  on  this  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary 
Raymond  Dickinson 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  UNIFORM  BRAILLE  COMMITTEE 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 

Consultant  on  the  Far  East,  Americati  Foundation  for 

Overseas  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Once  again,  it  is  with  very  deep  regret  that 
the  Chairman  must  preface  this  report  by  pay- 
ing tribute  to  another  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee whose  death  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Beath, 
Librarian  of  the  CNIB,  at  this  stage  of  our 
work  is  particularly  distressing.  His  wise 
counsel  and  intelligent  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  revision  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Bob  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Committee, 
having  served  since  the  inception  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1950,  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
AAWB  group. 

Many  Braille  readers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  results  of 
the  study  made  during  the  past  winter  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Braille  code.     This 


reader-sampling,  you  will  recall,  was  accom- 
plished through  the  distribution  of  a  simple 
ten-page  reading  illustration  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  with  the  new  usages  deliberately 
planted  repeatedly  in  the  story  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  determine  the  difficulty  or 
acceptance  of  the  proposals.  Before  proceeding 
with  a  summary  report  of  our  findings  in  tab- 
ulating these  responses,  I  want  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  Committee  to  the  follow- 
ing magazines  for  their  cooperation  in  pub- 
lishing the  list  of  changes  and  the  illustration, 
thus  making  it  available  to  a  wide  cross  sec- 
tion of  readers:  The  Reader's  Digest,  The 
New  Outlook,  The  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  The  Monitor,  The 
John  Milton  Magazine  and  The  Ziegler  Maga- 
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zine.  The  editors  and  publishers  of  these 
periodicals  made  it  possible  for  the  Committee 
to  present  this  most  important  matter  to  the 
Braille  reading  public  in  a  manner  we  could 
have  accomplished  in  no  other  way  and  we 
are,  therefore,  indebted  to  them  for  helping  us 
make  this  study  possible.  Such  a  project  could 
not  have  been  interpreted  as  being  authorita- 
tive until  a  large  sampling  of  reader  preference 
could  be  obtained  from  actual  first-hand  read- 
ing material.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  an 
article  has  ever  been  presented  to  so  many 
Braille  readers  simultaneously  before.  The  cir- 
culation of  this  pamphlet  ran  to  approximately 
20,000  copies,  giving  everyone  who  wished  to 
do  so  an  opportunity  to  see  the  proposals  on 
embossed  pages.  To  the  more  than  500  readers 
who  responded  to  the  Committee  in  this  study 
by  expressing  themselves  in  individual  leliters, 
and  to  the  200  additional  readers  who  replied 
through  their  groups,  agencies,  schools  and  as- 
sociations, we  want  to  acknowledge  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  their  cooperation.  And  espe- 
cially to  the  many  readers  who,  in  addition  to 
commenting  on  the  proposals,  expressed  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  we  would  like  to  extend  to  them 
our  warmest  thanks.  The  Committee  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  enter  into 
this  job  with  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
satisfy  all  of  the  readers  all  of  the  time.  There 
are  many  who  have  considerable  misgivings 
about  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  II  as  it 
stands  today  without  any  changes,  alterations 
or  improvements.  So  how  could  we  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  anything  better  than  a 
more  easily  interpreted  revision  of  the  code- 
book  which  incorporated  a  few  of  the  common- 
ly accepted  usages  and  often-voiced  desire  for 
uniformity?  It  was  with  these  objectives  in 
mind  that  your  Committee  undertook  this 
thankless  task.  And  it  was  only  with  our  firm 
determination  that  our  report  would  reflea  the 
thinking  of  the  readers  would  we  even  begin  to 
make  any  basic  changes  in  the  code.  Having 
clearly  stated,  therefore,  our  own  position  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  present  to 
you  our  report  on  the  findings  of  the  reader 
reaction  to  the  proposals  and  the  reading 
illustration. 

I  shall  try  to  avoid  figures  and  statistics  and, 
where  possible,  not  become  involved  in  the 
technicalities   of  actual  dot  placement  or  fre- 


quency of  occurrence  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  the  code.  This  summary 
will  also  follow  the  procedure  used  in  outlining 
the  changes  as  presented  in  the  pamphlets 
which  were  circulated  several  months  ago,  tak- 
ing up  in  order  the  deletions,  the  alterations, 
the  additions  and  finally  the  basic  rule  changes. 
To  briefly  give  you  the  response  to  the  only 
objective  question  asked  on  the  inquiry,  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  replying  answered  that  they 
admittedly  had  no  trouble  in  reading  the 
illustration  after  they  had  read  the  introductory 
statements  and  explanation.  There  was  only 
one  vote  which  could  not  fairly  be  included 
in  the  tabulation,  for  the  writer  stated  that 
though  she  had  not  taken  time  to  read  the 
illustration  she  had  heard  from  a  number  of 
her  friends  who  were  unhappy  with  the  changes 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  Braille 
code  and  wanted  to  vote  to  return  to  the 
former  system,  whatever  that  might  be.  It 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  more  than  half 
of  the  correspondents,  though  answering  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  qualified  their  re- 
sponses by  stating  that  they  did  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  proposals  and  would  not  like  to 
see  them  adopted.  These  qualified  expressions, 
together  with  the  legitimate  and  constructive 
negative  replies,  really  provided  us  with  the 
data  for  the  study.  Therefore,  from  this  point 
on,  I  shall  refer  specifically  to  the  proposals 
as   presented. 

Deletions  —  By  coincidence,  the  largest 
response  to  any  of  the  proposals  came  in  on 
the  matter  of  deletions.  Quite  understandably, 
the  readers  failed  to  see  anything  to  be  gained 
by  omitting  something  that  was  already  an 
accepted  and  established  sequence  in  the  code. 
For  those  of  you  who  may  have  forgotten  the 
exact  proposals  in  this  section,  the  omission  of 
the  word  signs  for  altogether  and  the  conceive 
and  deceive  family  groups  are  the  words 
affected.  In  addition,  most  of  the  readers  who 
gave  thought  to  this  proposal  were  ready  to 
recognize  the  reason  for  including  the  double 
consonants  in  this  recommendation,  but  voiced 
considerable  objection  to  the  sacrifice  which 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  the  be,  con  and  dis  rule.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  proposal  it  would 
mean  the  deletion  of  the  Q  and  the  gg  as  well, 
though  they  would  not  be  aflfected  by  the  rule. 
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Many  readers  were  prompt  to  point  out  that 
the  use  of  the  present  lower  contractions  for 
the  double  consonants  occurred  much  more  fre- 
quently and  thus  saved  considerably  more  space 
than  would  be  provided  by  the  new  uniform 
rule  change  permittitng  the  use  of  be,  con  and 
dis  within  a  word.  It  would  only  be  fair  to 
state,  therefore,  that  the  far  majority  of  the 
readers  who  responded  objected  to  the  dele- 
tions presented  in  the  proposals. 

Alterations  —  In  this  section  of  the 
proposals  the  readers  not  only  showed  a  wide 
and  varied  expanse  of  preference  pro  and  con, 
but  did  not  hestitate  to  make  several  hundred 
suggestions  of  their  own  which  they  would 
like  to  see  adopted.  Obviously,  the  proposals 
for  today,  tonight  and  tomorrow  met  with 
almost  universal  acceptance,  but  the  same  can- 
not be  said  for  the  changes  in  character,  less, 
cannot  and  immediate.  Therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  today,  tonight  and  tomorrow,  this 
section  of  the  proposals  was  rejected. 

Additions  —  As  in  the  first  section  of  the 
proposals,  here  again  in  the  last  section  before 
the  basic  rule  changes,  the  correspondents 
really  went  to  work  in  expressing  themselves. 
Suggestions  ran  all  the  way  from  substituting 
the  Morse  Code  for  the  Braille  Code,  to  the 
full  incorporation  of  all  Grade  III  contractions 
and  abbreviations  into  the  present  system. 
These  comments  were  not  all  meant  to  be  face- 
tious, for  several  readers  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Committtee  had  overlooked  the  new 
words  which  have  been  constantly  coming  into 
our  vocabulary  and  appearing  frequently  in  their 
books  and  magazines  such  at  atomic,  nuclear 
and  satellite.  However,  as  to  the  proposed  addi- 
tions, it  would  appear  that  only  afternoon, 
friend,  first  and  question  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  readers  who  replied.  For  very 
obvious  and  numerous  reasons,  all  of  which 
were  expressed  repeatedly,  the  remainder  of 
the  proposed  additions  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  It  was  hopd  that  some  good  use 
could  be  made  of  the  part-word  contractions 
which  do  not  presently  have  a  whole-word 
meaning.  Though  it  was  recognized  that  the 
proposals  in  these  cases  did  not  resemble  the 
whole  words  they  were  to  represent  or  begin 
with  the  same  initial  letter,  they  were  recom- 
mended to  meet  the  needs  of  words  having 
very  high  frequency  value  which  must  now  be 
written  out.    Admittedly,  four  of  the  proposals 


only  saved  one  space  over  their  present  forms. 
Readers,  however,  were  apparently  only  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  fact  of  small  space 
saving  by  the  individual  substitutions,  and  did 
not  take  into  account  the  many  lines  and  pages 
in  some  cases  these  five  new  forms  would  save 
over  the  length  of  a  complete  volume  of 
Braille.  The  negative  votes,  however,  were  so 
predominant  on  these  particular  additions  that 
they  can  only  be  counted  in  the  rejected 
column. 

Basic  Changes  in  Rules  —  As  is  natural, 
few  readers  are  particularly  concerned  over 
the  actual  wordage  of  rules  unless  and  until  it 
affects  their  ease  of  reading.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  learn  that  few  of  the 
readers  made  any  reference  to  this  section  of 
the  proposals.  Most  in  fact  frankly  stated  that 
they  had  never  seen  the  rules  and  had  no  com- 
ment, therefore,  on  the  proposed  changes. 
Some  few  Braillists  and  teachers  did  express 
special  approval  on  the  recommendations 
numbered  1,  2,  3  and  5,  which  briefly,  alter 
the  rulings  on  lower  signs  following  one  an- 
other, contrartions  overlapping  syllables,  the 
preference  of  the  ar  sign  over  the  ea  sign  and 
permitting  com  now  to  be  preceded  by  a  capital 
sign.  Naturally,  the  changes  numbered  4  and 
7  would  not  be  acceptable  in  view  of  the  re- 
sponses received  on  the  be,  con  and  dis  usage 
and  the  contraction  proposed  for  less. 

Thus,  we  finally  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  long 
eight-year  project  which  your  Committee  feels 
has  been  successfully  concluded.  As  customary 
in  the  past,  this  same  report  has  already  been 
presented  to  our  other  constituent  body,  the 
AAIB,  and  was  accepted  and  approved  at  their 
meeting  last  month  in  Vancouver.  Adoption 
here,  therefore,  of  this  report  will  authorize  the 
Committee  to  proceed  with  the  revision  of  the 
Code  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
London  Conference  of  1956  and  the  results  of 
the  reader  poll. 

Before  moving  the  adoption  of  this  Report,  i 
however,  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee, 
which  is  responsible  for  all  matters  pertaining 
to  Braille,  would  like  to  report  here  on  music 
notation  and  the  mathematics  code.  It  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  that  the  Spanner 
REVISED  INTERNATIONAL  MANUAL  OF- 
BRAILLE  MUSIC  NOTATION  also  be  form- 
ally approved  and  adopted  for  usage  in  this 
country  by  this  Association.     You  will  recall 
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that  this  work  is  the  result  of  the  1954  Inter- 
national Braille  Music  Conference  held  in  Paris, 
to  which  we  sent  delegates  from  America.  This 
Manual  has  received  the  endorsement  of  those 
delegates  and  our  Sub-Committee  on  Music 
Notation  and  is,  therefore,  submitted  for  your 
approval.  No  such  action  is  needed  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  the  Nemeth  Mathematics 
Code,  but  those  of  you  who  are  concerned  with 
this  system  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
plans  are  now  under  way  for  a  revised  edition 
of  this  manual  to  incorporate  the  interpreta- 
tions which  have  resulted  during  the  past  two 
years  this  Code  has  been  in  use.  This  work 
should  be  completed  late  this  year. 

In  reporting  back  to  the  AAIB  in  Van- 
couver on  June  23,  and  to  the  AAWB  here 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  31,  1958,  the  Joint 
Uniform  Braille  Committee  discharges  its  final 
responsibility  to  the  Associations  in  Conven- 
tion. With  the  completion  of  the  editing  and 
revision  of  the  Braille  Code  during  the  coming 
months,  the  Committee  will  be  dissolved  and 
its  work  taken  over  on  January  1,  1959,  by  a 
new,  continuing  interpreting  authority  to  serve 


the  field  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Braille 
usage.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  AAWB,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AAIB,  appoint  a  body  of 
Braille  experts  representing  the  libraries,  the 
embossers,  the  home  teachers,  the  transcribers 
and  the  educators  to  serve  the  field  on  all  ques- 
tions of  literary,  music  and  mathematics  Braille 
usage  arising  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  in  this  concluding  report  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  will  want 
me  to  express  to  you  their  appreciation  of  your 
cooperation  and  confidence  in  the  assignment 
given  to  us.  We  feel  our  work  has  not  been 
in  vain  and  hope  that  the  Revised  Code  of 
Standard  English  Braille  will  bring  about 
greater  reading  ease  and  understanding  of  the 
Braille  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  J.  Langan,  Chairman 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Holland  Horton 
Bernard  M.  Krebs 
L.  W.  Rodenberg 


REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,   Chairman 

Assistant  to  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home 

for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Your  Legislative  Committee  met  four  times 
during  the  year  and  has  been  active  in  several 
areas  of  legislative  effort,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
to  each  member  of  the  Conomittee  my  own 
thanks  as  well  as  that  of  the  Association  mem- 
bership for  the  splendid  contribution  each  has 
made  to  the  Committee's  work. 

Joining  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  we  were  represented  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  several  occasions,  either 
in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  bills  under  con- 
sideration.    All  such  action  was  taken  within 


the  mandates  of  earlier  conventions  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  blind  persons. 

Two  measures  in  particular  received  special 
attention  and  action  in  this  regard: 

Amendments  to  Title  X,  Social  Security  Act, 
were  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
questing extension  of  benefits  through  some  of 
the  liberal  proposals  included  in  Mr.  King's 
Bill  (H.R.  5129)  or,  as  an  alternative,  the 
minimum  proposal  contained  in  Mr.  Jenkin's 
Bill  (HjR.  695). 
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For  those  not  familiar  with  these  two  meas- 
ures, they  are  concerned  with  exemptions  of 
earned  income  and  other  assets  of  blind  persons 
receiving  public  assistance.  The  Jenkins  Bill 
simply  extends  the  $50.00  earned  income  by 
permitting  additional  earned  income  of  fifty 
cents  for  every  earned  dollar  until  the  total 
grant  in  assistance  has  been  attained  by  that 
portion  of  earnings  not  exempted.  Other 
liberalizing  factors  are  included. 

The  King  Bill  does  not  change  the  present 
basic  exemption  contained  in  Title  X,  but  does 
add  liberalizing  features  including:  the  exemp- 
tion of  substantial  holdings  in  real  and  personal 
property,  of  greater  insurance  values,  of  income 
from  new  business  enterprises  engaged  in  by 
blind  persons  which  may  be  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  business,  and  other  fea- 
tures, including  a  more  liberal  allocation  of 
Federal  grant  money  to  the  States.  Your 
committee  will  continue  its  effort  to  effect  such 
amendments  to  Title  X  unless  this  Convention 
should  direct  otherwise. 

The  second  matter  of  urgent  importance  was 
the  possibility  of  amending  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  concerned  with  disability 
insurance.  Your  Committee  was  concerned 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  a  provision  has 
been  written  into  the  law  creating  disability 
insurance  and  establishing  eligibility  require- 
ments and  procedures,  the  amendment  fell  far 
short  of  the  mandated  proposal  of  our  AAWB 
convention.  In  accordance  with  your  directive, 
the  Legislative  Committee  has  attempted  to 
secure  amendments  to  Title  II  that  will  pro- 
vide full  benefits  to  any  person  employed  in 
covered  industry  who  shall  lose  his  sight,  as 
of  the  time  of  the  onset  of  blindness.  Most 
of  you  are  aware  of  the  confusion  and  dis- 
appointment occasioned  by  the  interpretations 
of  "gainful  and  substantial  employment"  as 
interpreted  by  local  OASI  officers.  To  avoid 
this,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  benefits  secured 
would  not  be  affected  by  earnings,  we  have 
requested  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  write  into  any 
new  amendment  that  such  benefits  shall  be 
considered  as  though  the  applicant  had  reached 
age  72,  interpreting  it  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  actual  benefits  at  age  72  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  disability.  iSince  this  proposal  was 
made  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  your  direc- 
tive of  the  1957  and  earlier  conventions,  your 


Committee  will  continue  to  urge  this  amend- 
ment. 

Your  Committee  has  been  asked  by  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association  to  endorse  a 
new  rehalbilitation  bill,  prepared  by  it  and 
presented  through  its  Secretary  General,  E.  B. 
Whitten,  which  would  in  effect  broaden  the 
interpretations  of  rehabilitation  now  prevalent 
by  including  training  and  assistance  in  self-care 
procedures  for  the  severely  handicapped.  The 
NRA  has  requested  AAWB  support  for  its 
measure.  While  this  does  not  specifically  re- 
late to  blindness  and  may  not  affect  our  pro- 
grams due  to  the  categorical  administration  of 
work  for  the  blind,  your  Committee  under  the 
general  directives  of  the  convention  to  act  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  its  support  to  this  measure. 
This  will  be  a  new  experience  for  us,  since  it 
has  been  work  for  the  blind  which  has  for  the 
most  part  initiated  liberalizing  expansions  of 
existing  laws. 

Your  Committee  has  tabled  for  future  con- 
sideration two  very  important  matters:  first, 
possible  amendment  to  the  vending  stand  act 
to  avoid  some  of  the  present  misinterpretations 
of  this  act  pending  further  efforts  by  State  and 
Federal  executives  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  adequate  and  more  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion; and  second,  a  proposed  library  bill  to 
improve  and  extend  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  reading  matter  for  the  blind  by  creat- 
ing funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  so  that 
this  distribution  could  be  planned  within  each 
State.  This  measure  was  tabled  pending  further 
study  by  its  proponent  and  others  interested 
in  this  subject. 

Most  of  you,  I  know,  have  been  familiar 
with  the  unfortunate  controversy  created  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Kennedy  Bill  (S.  2411) 
during  the  current  session  of  Congress.  In 
accordance  with  your  mandate  of  the  1957 
Convention,  your  Committee  has  taken  every 
feasible  step  to  oppose  this  bill.  Unless  this 
Convention  directs  otherwise,  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  should  such  opposition  become  neces- 
sary during  the  next  Congress. 

While  many  other  measures  were  considered, 
it  was  clear  that  no  significant  legislation  could 
be  passed  this  year  because  of  the  unusual  in- 
volvement of  Congress  in  world  affairs  and  in 
other  investigatory  procedures.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  have  more  success  with  the  new 
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Congress  in  1959. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 
V.  R.  Carter 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D. 
Alan  T.  Hunt 


J.  Arthur  Johnson 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D. 

Charles  M.  See 

Allan  W.  Sherman 

Byron  M.  Smith 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 

Charles  Weiber 


REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

William  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman 

Assistant  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation   for  the  Blind,  Tennessee  Department 

of  Public  Welfare,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


The  Membership  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Incorporated,  met  at  8:00  p.m.  on  June  28, 
1958,  in  the  Connie  Mack  Room  of  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  the  National  Chairman,  William 
J.  Ferrell,  after  which  the  roll  was  called. 
Thirty-four  were  present. 

Regional  reports  were  given  by  Miss  Mildred 
Oliver,  George  Shipley,  William  Joyce,  Kris 
Winters  and  Paul  O'Neill. 

Miss  Marie  Busch  gave  a  talk  on  "How  We 
Organized  in  Missouri."  Miss  Busch  reported 
that  she  appointed  a  committee  composed  of 
persons  throughout  the  state  to  assist  her  in 
her  effort  to  secure  new  members. 

Miss  Gladys  Ridgway  then  gave  a  discussion 
on  "How  We  Secured  More  than  100  New 
Members  in  Tennessee." 

Mr.  Roy  Kumpe,  a  Past-President  of  the 
Association,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  which  was  first  appointed 
in  1948.  At  that  time  the  Association  had  a 
membership  of  less  than  400,  Mr.  Kumpe 
stated. 

After  much  discussion  regarding  member- 
ship, the  Committee  agreed  that  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  contaa  all  persons  engaged 
in  professional  work  with  the  blind  (both 
public  and  private  agencies)  and  to  invite  them 


to  become  members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  other  groups  and  individuals  to 
be  contacted  as  prospective  members  should 
include  board  members  of  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  Lions'  Clubs,  (particularly  the  Presi- 
dents and  Chairmen  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  and 
Sight  Conservation  Committees)  opthalmolog- 
ists  and  other  physicians,  optometrists,  public 
officials,  blind  persons  engaged  in  business  and 
the  professions  and.  of  course,  all  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It 
was  noted  that  many  professional  workers  ob- 
jected to  joining  the  Association  since  they 
were  unable  to  attend  the  annual  convention, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  should  be 
urged  to  join  anyway  as  the  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  the  printed  PROCEEDINGS  of 
the  annual  conventions  (which  all  members 
receive)  would  be  valuable  resource  material 
for  them. 

The  Membership  Committee  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  consider 
changing  the  installment  payment  of  life 
memberships  to  $10  per  year  for  ten  (10) 
consecutive  years  instead  of  $25  per  year  for 
four  (4)  consecutive  years,  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed.    The  Committee   feels  that   this  would 
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do  much  toward  increasing  LIFE  MEMBER- 
SHIPS. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  consider 
a  more  tangible  award  for  the  persons  secur- 
ing the  most  memberships,  such  as,  a  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond,  a  watch,  an  AAWB  signet  ring 
or  some  other  desiralble  award  instead  of  the 
credit  on  a  life  membership  which  is  now 
awarded.  It  is  felt  that  such  awards  would 
create  a  competitive  spirit  among  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  and  would  do  much 
toward  promoting  AAWB.  Also,  it  was 
stressed  that  such  awards  must  be  presented 
at  the  Annual  Membership  Breakfast;  other- 
wise, they  lose  their  effectiveness. 

3.  That  consideration  be  given  to  design- 
ing an  AAWB  lapel  pin  with  a  special  design 
denoting  Life  Membership. 

4.  That  the  Association  prepare  a  brochure 
and/or  leaflet,  other  than  the  one  attached 
to  the  membership  application,  outlining  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  the  organization, 
and  that  such  material  be  made  available  for 
general  distribution.  If  such  material  were 
made  available,  it  was  suggested  that  one 
possible  means  of  distribution  might  be 
through  the  public  utilities  as  an  enclosure 
with  monthly  statements. 

5.  That  the  Association  prepare  a  quarterly 
bulletin  or  newsletter  to  keep  its  members 
informed  on  matters  relating  to  the  Associa- 


tion in  the  interim  between  annual  conven- 
tions. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  letter  enclosing 
renewal  applications  be  sent  out  from  the 
AAWB  office  between  December  26  and 
January    1,   each  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Membership 
Committee  has  had  an  official  place  on  the 
Program  and  has  met  as  a  unit.  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  this  meeting  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  a  session  on  membership 
should  be  a  regular  part  of  all  future  con- 
vention programs.  The  membership  has 
reached  an  all-time  high,  having  increased 
from  1,356  in  1957  to  1,667  in  1958.  This 
clearly  indicates  the  importance  of  the  Mem- 
bership  Committee. 

Respectfully  suibmitted, 

William  J.  Ferrell,  Chairman 

William  Joyce 

Mildred  Oliver 

Paul  C.  O'Neill 

Randall  Pitman,  Jr. 

George  E.  Shipley 

Braxton  Tatum 

Pauline  Thompson 

Lyle  Thume 

Kris  Winters 

Jack  M.  Yeaman 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman 

General  Manager,  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


The  opening  of  a  permanent  AAWB  office  in  Washington  made  it  possible  for  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  all  funds  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  Washington.  Receipts  are  now  deposited  in  this  account,  withdrawals 
being  made  by  cheques  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  one  other  of  the  authorized  officers  as  in 
the  past.    The  Stafif  and  officers  are  now  bonded. 

Securities  previously  held  by  the  Treasurer  have  been  handed  to  the  Executive  Director, 
to  be  placed  in  a  Safety  Deposit  Box  of  the  Union  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  members  of  your  Auditing  Committee,  Jake  Jacobson,  Joseph  B.  Delbridge  and' 
Arthur  V.  Weir,  have  examined  vouchers  and  statements  presented  to  them  by  your  Treasurer, 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  and  from  information  received  submit  herewith  statements  of  Income  and^ 
Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  and  assets  as  at  June  30,  1958. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

July   1,  1957  —  June  30,   1958 

Cash  on  Hand  July  1,  1957  $   7,148.52 


INCOME 

Memberships : 

'Sustaining  $12,228.59 

Life  1,500.00 

1957   1,080.00 

1958  7,044.50     $21,853.09 


Proceedings : 

1956  $        16.00 

1957  88.00  104.00 


Refunds : 

Convention  $  22.00 

Chase  National  Bank   16.32 

N.  L  B 9.20 

Canadian  Exchange 1.42 

Typewriter    150.00 

Petty  Cash   .60 

Air-Conditioner    219.90 

Subscription  to  'New  Outlook  3.00            422.52 


I 


Interest  on  Bonds: 

Shotwell    $      100.00 

General     100.30  200.30 


Registration    _ 174.00 

Seal  of  Good  Practice  4.67 

Home  Teacher  Certificates  11.00 

Taxes  unremitted: 

Withholding   Tax    $        97.10 

F.  I.  C.  A 21.94  119.04 


Retirement   32.50 

Other  Receipts  103.35       23,024.47 

$30,172.99 
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EXPENDITURES 

Proceedings     $  3,031.94 

Salaries  2,343.53 

Office  Equipment  1,949.99 

Executive  Director  Expense  963.75 

Insurance    932.85 

Printing   and   Stationery   930.07 

Rent   886.70 

President's  Expense  543-3 1 

Shotwell  Award  450.00 

"World  Council  Dues  400.00 

Telephone    367.18 

Seal  of  Good  Practice  246.28 

Honorarium    100.00 

Typewriter   Contract    84.50 

Testimonial  Scroll  76.50. 

Express  Charges  19.05 

New  Outlook  3.00 

Postage  40.00 

Petty  Cash  300.00 

Miscellaneous    3.20       13,673.86 

June  30,  1958  —  Cash  on  Hand  $16,499-13 


ASSETS  as  of  June  30,  1958 

Cash   on   Hand $16,499.13 

Securities  —  U.  S.  iSeries  K  Bonds — General  Fund  3,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  21/2%  Coupon  Bonds — General  Fund  400.00 

Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  4,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2^4%  Coupon  Bonds — 'General  Fund  300.00 

Total  $24,199.13 


Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Arthur  V.  Weir,  Chairman 
Joseph  B.  Delbridge 
Jake  Jacobson 
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QUALITY  OF  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 
REPORT  OF  REVIEW  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICAL  STANDARDS 

Alfred  L.  Severson,  Chairman 

Sunnen  Foundation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  major  emphasis  of  the  Code  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Association  of  "Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  on  ethical  methods  of  promotion 
and  fund-raising.  Little  is  said  about  agency 
programs  beyond  the  phrase  "reasonable  effi- 
ciency in  program  management."  An  opposite 
procedure  is  used  in  the  approval  and  accredi- 
tation of  hospitals  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Babcock  at  our  last  convention.  The  whole 
emphasis  is  on  the  adequacy  of  services  with 
no  regulations  on  fund-raising  or  promotion. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  a  hospital 
that  is  conscientious  enough  and  able  enough 
to  have  good  services  will  be  conscientious 
enough  to  be  ethical  in  its  promotion  and 
fund-raising. 

This  assumption  should  he  and  eventually 
will  be  true  in  the  field  of  work  for  blind 
people,  but  first  there  must  be  an  extended 
period  of  conscientious,  able,  and  hard  work  to 
clarify  for  all  of  us  what  is  meant  by  good 
services,  or  good  programs.  The  Review  Com- 
mittee decided  it  would  work  at  this  problem 
by  trying  to  see  what  standards  have  been  de- 
veloping and  to  try  to  bring  them  into  a  focus 
which  would  stir  further  thought  and  action. 
The  Committee  consulted  with  others  in  a 
two-day  meeting  last  fall  and  a  four-day  meet- 
ing this  spring,  but  we  want  and  need  sug- 
gestions, questions  and  advice  from  the  entire 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  membership. 

The  Committee  thought  it  would  be  of 
no  help  at  this  time  to  try  to  rehash  the  items 
of  the  Code  of  Ethics.  We  also  felt  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  the  Convention  which  had 
elected  the  able  members  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  task  of 
trying  to  review  the  actions  of  that  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  such  a  review  could  not 
be  made  without  an  unethical  violation  of  the 


provision  that  information  sent  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  by  the  agencies  was  confidential  to 
that  Committee.  The  Review  Committee  also 
felt  that  the  question  of  how  we  can  secure 
the  cooperation  of  agencies  by  having  them 
apply  in  much  gerater  numbers  for  the  Seal 
of  Good  Practice  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
while  we  tried  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
vastly  important  problem  of  quality  of  service 
for  'blind  people  and  standards  for  such  serv- 
ices. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  agencies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  work  for  blind  people 
and  this  forces  the  question  of  whether  there 
can  be  any  program  standards  that  apply  to 
all.  Our  conclusion  is  that  there  are,  but  that 
in  addition  each  specialized  area  of  service 
also  has  specialized  standards.  These  special- 
ized standards  can  be  worked  out  only  by  the 
people  engaged  in  their  specialty.  Efforts 
along  these  lines  are  being  made  and  should 
be  strongly  encouraged.  At  the  1955  Con- 
vention, Sarah  Gissendanner  was  encouraging 
the  development  of  "a  functional  set  of  stand- 
ards for  home  teaching."^  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  is  working  at  the  arduous  job  of  de- 
veloping "a  Manual  of  Principles  and  Stand- 
ards of  Services  for  Blind  Persons."^  The 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  work 
at  developing  standards  through  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  people  in  each  spe- 
cial field  as,  for  example,  in  the  excellent 
New  Orleans  report  "Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  Blind  Persons."  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  1956  "Survey  of  Library 
Services  for  the  Blind"  is  an  important  step 
toward  the  development  of  standards  in  this 
field. 
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In  some  areas  of  our  work,  as  In  medical 
service  and  casework,  the  standards  are  de- 
veloped by  the  profession  and  apply  to  work 
for  blind  people.  The  homes  for  older  blind 
people  have  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
standards  such  as  outlined  in  the  excellent 
report  by  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly entitled  ""Standards  of  Care  for  Older 
People  in  Institutions."  Workshops  and 
schools  have  their  own  peculiar  problems 
which  they  alone  can  solve. 

In  all  of  these  efforts  our  main  concern 
should  be  to  bring  the  critical  problems  into 
focus  in  a  way  which  will  stimulate  continu- 
ing thought  and  work,  so  all  of  us  gradually 
will  see  and  understand  much  more  than  we 
do  at  present.  Without  such  a  procedure, 
specific  standards  cannot  be  deve'loped  which 
will  have  general  acceptance.  This  procedure 
means,  among  other  things,  that  we  concen- 
trate on  standards  based  on  quality  of  service. 
There  is  great  confusion  when  the  question 
of  quality  is  muddled  by  questions  of  quan- 
tity, or  further  muddled  by  questions  of 
who  should  provide  the  services. 

Are  there,  then,  some  areas  of  work  which 
are  common  to  all  our  varied  agencies  in  the 
field,  areas  in  which  all  of  us  can  work  to- 
gether in  developing  standards  of  quality? 
We  think  there  are. 

A  Helping  Relationship 

All  of  our  agencies  are  in  existence  to  be 
of  help  in  some  way  to  blind  people.  That 
help  always,  in  the  last  analysis,  involves  the 
personal  contact  of  a  blind  person  with  some- 
one from  the  agency,  directly  or  indirectly. 
That  personal  contact  is  the  heart  of  all  our 
work.  It  also  is  the  source  of  most  of  our 
difficulties  and  of  the  criticism  of  agencies  by 
some  blind  people.  Usually  when  we  look  at 
the  field  of  work  for  blind  people  we  see  it 
in  terms  of  the  many  agencies  over  the  coun- 
try. This  is  necessary  for  certain  purposes, 
but  a  more  fruitful  view  for  our  purpose  is 
to  see  it  as  the  thousands  of  personal  contacts 
that  take  place  every  day.  If  the  agencies  are 
to  be  of  help  to  blind  people  these  personal 
contacts  must  be  helpful. 

The  question  then  arises,  are  there  any  char- 
acteristics of  what  Cafl  R.  Rogers  calls  a 
helping  relationship?^  By  this  term  he 
means  ""a  relationship  in  which  at  least  one 


of  the  parties  has  the  intent  of  promoting 
the  growth,  development,  maturity,  improved 
functioning,  improved  coping  with  life,  of  the 
other.  The  other,  in  this  sense,  may  be  one 
individual  or  a  group." 

Dr.  Rogers,  out  of  his  own  extensive  re- 
search in  counseling  and  by  a  review  of  other 
research  studies,  concludes  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  helping  relationship,  and  that  it 
has  certain  characteristics  even  though  we  can- 
not be  sure  as  yet  of  all  that  is  involved. 

Beifore  examining  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  helpful  relationship  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  ideal  itself  seems  to  be  of 
great  value.  It  unites  all  of  us,  teachers,  home 
teachers,  counselors,  psychiatrists,  workshop 
people,  social  workers,  medical  men  and  others 
in  a  common  problem  and  interest.  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  us  a  point  of  view  for 
looking  at  our  work.  We  can  ask  ourselves 
these  questions.  Was  my  dealing  with  this 
person  in  a  way  that  was  helpful,  and  why  or 
why  not?  If  it  was  helpful,  was  it  the  most 
helpful  that  was  possible?  What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  helping  relationship  as  I  see 
it  from  my  own  knowledge  and  exjperience? 
What  can  I  learn  from  others  about  a  helping 
relationship? 

This  kind  of  an  approach  puts  real  meaning 
into  what  so  often  are  treated  as  cliche 
phrases,  such  as  the  client's  right  to  be  treated 
as  an  individual.  It  also  helps  us  do  what 
Bernard  Baruch  found  so  useful.  He  made 
it  a  point  to  review  carefully  his  actions  to 
determine  why  he  had  failed,  why  he  had 
been  successful  and,  if  he  had  been  successful, 
could  he  have  done  better.  Without  this  kind 
of  careful  and  conscientious  review  of  our  own 
actions  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be  more  than 
routine  and  unimaginative  workers. 

Perhaps  I  should  indicate  that  other  people, 
in  addition  to  Carl  Rogers,  seem  to  think 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  helping  relation- 
ship. Mary  K.  Bauman,  at  the  1955  Conven- 
tion, stated  she  was  rebelling  against  the 
idea  that  counseling  is  to  be  done  only  by 
people  known  as  counselors  and  that  "'you 
can  turn  counseling  on  and  off  as  you  might 
a  faucet."  She  states,  "In  my  experience,  every 
employee  for  any  handicapped  group  is  a 
"counselor'  in  that  the  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  that  employee  affect  the  counseling  relation- 
ship  between   the  agency   and   the   client.   .    . 
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No  one  can  decide  to  be  another  person's 
counselor.  It  is  the  counselee  who  decides; 
he  chooses  who  will  be  the  influence  in  his 
life  .  .  .  Counseling  is  not  necessarily  talk- 
ing .  .  ."* 

Helen  Harris  Perlman  has  a  recent  volume 
entitled  SOCIAL  CASEWORK,  A  PrOBLEM- 
SOLVING  Process,  in  which  she  gives  special 
attention  to  what  she  calls  "the  helping  proc- 
ess."°  "Problem  solving"  and  "the  helping 
process"  are  not  peculiar  to  casework,  al- 
though  special   skills  are. 

Rogers,  Bauman  and  Perlman  all  seem  to 
agree  that  in  any  helping  relationship  there 
is  not  simply  a  relationship  of  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  "helper"  being  applied  to 
the  needs  of  the  helpee."  Instead,  there  is  a 
relationship  of  two  whole  personalities.  In 
this  relationship  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant feelings  and  values  are  communicated 
on  an  unconscious  level.  What  we  are  as 
persons  counts  for  more  than  what  we  say  and 
in  turn  molds  what  we  say.  As  Rogers  says: 
"When  I  am  experiencing  an  attitude  of  an- 
noyance toward  another  person,  but  am  un- 
aware of  it,  then  my  communication  contains 
contradiaory  messages.  My  words  are  giving 
one  message,  but  I  am  also  in  subtle  ways 
communicating  the  annoyance  I  feel,  and  this 
confuses  the  other  person  and  makes  him  dis- 
trustful, though  he  may  be  unaware  of  what 
is  causing  the  difficulty."" 

A  helping  relationship  is  one  in  which, 
among  other  things,  the  "helpee"  has  trust  in 
the  "helper,"  has  the  feeling  that  the  helper 
is  really  wanting  to  understand  him,  and  has 
the  feeling  of  independence  in  making  his  own 
decisions.  Trust  —  understanding  —  inde- 
pendence in  decisions  —  these  are  important 
words  but  only  as  we  seriously  try  to  under- 
stand what  they  mean  in  terms  of  action. 
Rogers  refers  to  a  study  which  showed  that 
people  "who  had  gone  for  psychotherapeutic 
help  to  psychoanalytic,  client-centered  and 
Adlerian  therapists  .  .  .  report  similiar  changes 
in  themselves."  "But  their  agreement  on  the 
major  elements  they  had  found  helpful  was 
even  more  significant.  They  indicated  that 
these  attitudinal  elements  in  the  relationship 
accounted  for  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  themselves;  the  trust  they  felt  in  the 
therapist;  being  understood  by  the  therapist; 
the  feeling  of  independence  they  had  in  mak- 


ing choices  and  decisions. "''  Another  study, 
says  Rogers,  "throws  light  on  what  is  involved 
in  understanding  the  client's  meanings  and 
feelings.  His  study  is  surprising  in  that  it 
shows  that  'understanding'  of  the  client's 
meanings  is  essentially  our  attitude  of  desir- 
ing to  understand."*  We  cannot  understand 
unless  we  really  want  to  understand. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  temptation  to 
discuss  the  many  considerations  included 
under  the  concept  of  a  helping  relationship. 
They  merit  a  great  deal  of  thought.  The  im- 
portant point  for  our  present  purpose  is  that 
the  concept  of  a  helping  relationship  seems 
to  apply  to  all  our  agencies,  that  when  we 
fail  here  we  fail  at  the  most  critical  point, 
and  that  it  seems  possible  to  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  questions  and  statements  which  will 
help  us  evaluate  the  eifectiveness  of  our  work 
as   "helpers." 

An  approach  entirely  opposed  to  what  we 
think  of  as  a  helping  relationship  was  stated 
by  a  blind  person  at  an  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  convention  some 
years  ago.  "I  would  first  teach  and  urge  and 
insist  and  gently  force  a  blind  person  to  be 
friendly.  The  ones  who  are  naturally  so  or 
who  cultivate  a  friendly  spirit  and  a  friendly 
approach  to  all  do  have  their  hours  more 
happily  filled  than  the  grouchy  and  morose 
ones  or  even  the  pathetically  shy  and  unambi- 
tious. The  greatest  thing,  I  think,  that  could 
be  done  for  the  blind,  especially  for  the  men, 
is  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  typewriter  and 
someone  to  teach  him  to  use  it.  I  hate  to 
think  of  a  blind  person  not  having  this  out- 
let, this  means  of  expressing  hilmself,  and  the 
independence,  the  contacts  with  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  typewriter  brings.  Even  one 
who  is  weak  or  ill  or  just  able  to  get  out 
could  manage  a  small  typewriter  without 
fatigue.  I  cannot  recommend  anything  more 
helpful  than  a  typewriter.  It  is  even  better 
than  a  radio,  I  feel."^ 

Intake  -  Evaluation  -  Referral 

Every  agency,  small  or  large,  has  the  prob- 
lem of  intake,  of  who  shall  be  admitted  to  its 
service.  This  is  not  easy,  because  every  time 
a  person  applies  there  must  be  some  evaluation 
of  the  person  by  the  agency  worker.  The  ques- 
tion for  any  worker  who  has  even  the  begin- 
nings of  competence  never  is  simply  shall  we 
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take  this  applicant  or  not,  but  what  services 
give  promise  of  being  most  useful  to  him 
and  where  can  they  be  secured?  We  note  at 
once  that  this  question  assumes  that  the  worker 
knows  the  services  provided  by  other  agencies 
and  makes  intelligent  referrals.  The  central 
point,  then,  is  that  intake  never  should  be 
considered  by  itself.  Intake  —  evaluation  — 
referral  are  all  part  of  one  entity  and  must 
be  considered  together.  A  mistake  here  can 
have  life-long  consequences  for  the  person. 

The  question  of  evaluation  is,  of  course, 
critical.  How  can  we  make  an  evaluation  and 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  making  a  "diagnosis" 
which  places  the  person  in  a  category  so  we 
see  the  category  instead  of  the  person  and 
treat  him  accordingly?  How  much  is  our 
judgment  'bound  and  limited  by  our  biases 
albout  workshops,  residential  or  day  schools, 
social  work  or  any  other  controversial  issue  in 
the  field?  How  can  an  evaluation  be  made 
without  subjecting  the  person  to  what  might 
appear  to  him  to  be  an  inquisition?  What 
kind  of  an  evaluation  is  desirable  for  different 
types  of  services? 

Joe  Clunk  states  that  the  home  teacher  and 
the  social  worker,  in  direct  service  agencies, 
"are  the  first  contact  between  the  agency  and 
the  blind  person  and  it  is  their  job  to  analyze 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  make  use 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  agency  as  well  as 
of  the  community  in  the  solution  of  those 
needs."  He  goes  further  in  saying  "because  of 
the  basic  character  of  social  work,  every  agency, 
either  public  or  private,  must  have  a  good 
social  work  department  and  even  in  a  one- 
man  organization  the  director  is  primarily  a 
social  worker  .  .  .  ."^° 

C  C.  Kleber,  in  listing  nine  standards  for 
workshops  for  blind  people,   includes: 

"4.  Proper  medical  services  available  assur- 
ing the  physical  fitness  of  the  workers. 

"5.  Social  services,  indicating  that  the 
worker's  placement  in  the  shop  is  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wishes  and  is 
part  of  a  constructive  plan  for  gainful 
occupation. 

"6.  That  additional  opportunities  of  evalu- 
ation, adjustment,  counseling  have  been 
made  available  to  him,  either  within 
the  agency  or  the  community,  whereby 


he  might  develop  himself  and  perfect 
his  skills."" 

Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Kleber  stated:  "I  do, 
however,  think  that  the  workshops  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  service  to  the  blind  in  the 
same  category  as  home-teaching,  placement, 
etc.  We  should  consider  the  adjustment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  person  as  the 
chief  objective  to  be  obtained."^" 

This  statement  calls  to  mind  a  complaint 
by  Benjamin  Berinstein,  Stetson  Ryan  and 
Albert  Cowgill  twenty  years  ago  when  they 
wrote:  "'Many  agencies  are  absorbed  with  the 
problems  of  workshops  for  the  blind  and  are 
unaible  to  give  to  individual  blind  persons 
the  attention  they  should  receive."" 

In  the  literature  in  our  field  there  are  a  few 
scattered  comments  on  intake  —  evaluation 
—  referral,  but  I  have  seen  no  sutsained  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  If  we  give  it  sus- 
tained consideration,  isn't  it  possible  gradually 
to  develop  questions  and  criteria  which  will 
set  standards  for  all  of  us? 

Medical 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  legally  blind 
people  have  some  vision  and  that  remain- 
ing vision  is  extremely  important  to  each 
person.  In  many  cases  it  is  nip  and  tuck  to 
preserve  that  sight.  At  the  same  time,  many 
blind  people  neglect  the  medical  care  needed 
for  their  eyes  as,  for  examples,  the  regular 
medication  needed  in  glaucoma,  the  restric- 
tions on  activity  necessary  in  retinal  prob- 
lems, or  the  periodic  medical  reexaminations 
indicated  as  desirable  by  the  doctor. 

In  totally  blind  people  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  eye  disintegration  which  would  require 
the  removal  of  the  eyes.  To  some  people,  at 
least,  this  is  another  shock.  Medical  care  to 
preserve  sightless  eyes  is  important. 

Every  agency  has  the  responsibility  of  se- 
curing eye  reports,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  determine  eligibility.  Every  direct 
service  agency  has  the  additional  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  blind  person  has  the  proper 
eye  care  to  the  extent  that  the  person  will 
accept  and  use  that  care.  This  responsibility 
can  be  filled  by  the  agency  itself  or  through 
cooperative  relationships  with  other  services. 

The  standards  of  medical  care  are  deter- 
mined by  the  medical  profession.  The  stand- 
ards of  agency  service  to  encourage,  as  much 
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as  possible,  the  use  of  medical  eye  care  are  our 
responsibility. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  agencies  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  general  medical 
care  of  the  person,  but  the  degree  to  which 
this   should  'be   done  is  a  moot  question. 

Administration 
Every  agency,  small  or  large,  has  the  prob- 
lem of  administration.  This  subject  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  in  our  field,  if  one 
can  judge  by  our  literature.  It  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  business  world 
under  the  name  of  management.  We  will 
mention  only  two  critical  points  out  of  many 
which  would  be  considered. 

Earl  Ehrhardt,  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  puts  the  first  point  in  these  words: 
"In  your  work  as  an  administrator  your  main 
job  is  to  help  your  workers  —  the  people  on 
the  firing  line  —  work  with  their  'clients'. 
Administration  is  only  a  tool  to  facilitate  get- 
ting the  job  done.  .  ."" 

The  second  point  is  from  University  of 
Michigan  studies  where  certain  conclusions  are 
summarized    in    the   following   words: 

"The    supervisors    with    better    production 
records  appear  to  be  persons  who  show  in 
a  variety  of  ways  that  the  individual    is  im- 
portant to  them,  that  they  understand  and 
appreciate    him.     Specifically,    these    super- 
visors spend  more  time  in  supervision;  they 
are  closer  to  their  employees;   they  show  a 
personal  interest  in  their  employees  both  on 
and  off  the  job;  they  aren't  always  finding 
fault  or  imposing  a  penalty;   and  they  are 
easy  to  communicate  with."^* 
The   same  point   was   brought   out   from   a 
different  angle   when   workers   were  asked   to 
rate  ten  job  conditions  in  their  order  of  im- 
portance.     At   the   same   time   foremen   were 
asked  to  rate  the  same  job  conditions  in  the 
order   of   importance   they  thought  they   held 
for   the  worker.      The   workers   placed    "Full 
appreciation   of   work   done"    in   the   number 
one   position   while   the   foremen   listed   it   as 
number  eight.    The  worker  put  in  second  posi- 
tion "Feeling  "in'  on  things"  which  the  fore- 
men placed  in  the  number  ten  position. 

To  put  the  general  point  in  a  few  words  we 
quote  from  a  Harvard  Business  Review  article 
by  Mr.  Likert:  "...  the  pattern  of  interaction 
between  the  manager  and  those  with  whom  he 


deals  should  always  be  such  that  the  individu- 
als involved  will  feel  that  the  manager  is 
dealing  with  them  in  a  supportive  rather 
than  a  threatening  manner."^" 

Perhaps  we  can  say  that  our  standards  for 
administration  should  not  be  lower  than  what 
are  considered  good  standards  in  the  business 
world  —  at  least  as  far  as  the  question  of 
human  relationships  in  administration  is  con- 
cerned. 

Information  Center  —  Fund-Raising 
Public  Relations  —  Record  Keeping 

Every  agency  for  blind  people  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  information  to  blind 
people  and  information  to  the  public  on  a 
wide  variety  of  requests.  Every  agency  also 
has  the  problem  of  fund-raising  in  some  form, 
the  problem  of  public  relations  and  public 
education,  and  the  problem  of  records.  A 
discussion  of  these  problems  would  unduly 
lengthen  this  paper  so  we  will  limit  our- 
selves to  a  few  questions  which  will  be  stated 
towards  the  close. 

In  thinking  of  the  quality  of  services  for 
blind  people  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  determining  factor  is  that  of 
attitudes  —  attitudes  toward  blindness  and 
blind  people  on  the  one  hand  and  attitudes 
toward  the  agency  and  one's  job  on  the  other. 
As  a  gentleman  will  or  will  not  do  certain 
things  because  he  is  a  gentleman,  so  a  worker 
will  or  will  not  do  certain  things  because  of 
the  attitudes  he  holds. 

The  historic  way  of  looking  at  blindness  is 
to  see  it  as  a  tragedy.  A  revolt  against  this 
point  of  view  by  some  blind  people  has  taken 
the  form  of  saying  blindness  is  simply  an  in- 
convenience. Both  these  points  of  view  seem 
to  be  right  in  terms  of  the  facts.  Both  also 
seem  to  be  wrong  in  terms  of  the  facts.  Per- 
haps both  should  be  replaced  by  a  point  of 
view  more   in  accord  with  the  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  blindness 
hits  there  is  tragedy,  tragedy  for  the  person 
who  loses  his  sight  or  for  the  parents  of  the 
child  born  blind.  There  also  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  blind  person  who  has  succeeded 
in  living  a  full  life  as  a  person  is  no  longer 
a  participant  in  tragedy.  In  a  tragic  situa- 
tion the  tragedy  consumes  the  attention  of  the 
participants  and  with  great  emotions.  The 
person    who    has    learned    to    live    with    his 
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blindness  does  not  have  his  attention  and  emo- 
tions centered  on  the  loss  of  sight  but  on  the 
things  he  is  doing  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life.  He  has  learned  to  live  well  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  loss  of  sight. 

There  is  a  way  of  looking  at  blindness 
which  is  more  in  accord  with  the  facts  than 
either  the  tragedy  or  the  inconvenience  point 
of  view,  which  ties  blindness  in  with  the  life 
of  human  beings  instead  of  making  it  some- 
thing apart  from  life,  and  which  points  ways 
of  action  for  those  of  us  in  work  for  blind 
people.  That  point  of  vitw  is  implied  in 
countless  articles  in  the  field  but  the  first 
clear  expression  of  the  proper  phrase  that  I 
am  aware  of  was  by  Ethel  Heeren.  It  is  simply 
to  consider  blindess  as  a  crisis  or,  if  you 
prefer,  a  crisis  situation.  The  simplicity  of 
this  point  of  view  should  not  be  permitted 
to  conceal  its  importance  as  a  tool  for  all  of 
us. 

There  are  many  crises  in  life,  some  major 
and  some  minor.  In  the  field  of  physical 
disabilities  alone  there  are  multiple  sclerosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy,  poliomye- 
litis, terribly  crippling  accidents  and  many 
other  life-changing  experiences  in  addition  to 
loss  of  sight.  In  each  situation  there  are  spe- 
cialized medical  and  other  skills  to  deal  with 
the  symptoms,  to  try  to  restore  the  functioning 
of  the  disabled  part  or  parts  of  the  body  and,  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  to  reeducate  the  body  to 
compensate  as  much  as  possible  for  the  dis- 
ability. AH  of  us  know,  however,  that  the 
reaction  of  a  person  to  a  physical  disability,  and 
thus  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  does  not  depend 
alone  on  the  nature  of  the  disability.  As  Dr. 
Cholden  says  about  blindness: 

"Each  patient  will  react  to  iblindness  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  his  personality.  He 
will  react  to  it  as  an  emergency  situation  which 
will  have  most  serious  consequences  for  his 
future  life  plans.  Besides  the  emergency  aspect 
of  the  loss  of  vision,  blindness  in  itself  holds 
a  number  of  special  and  deep  meanings  to  the 
patient  which  must  be  considered  in  attempting 
to  understand  its  effect."" 

The  term  "crisis"  is,  I  think,  preferable  to 
the  term  "emergency."  Crises  may  be  of 
shorter  or  longer  duration.  In  addition,  the 
term  crisis  includes  the  "special  meanings" 
which  are  so  important  in  determining  the 
nature   of   the    crisis    itself.      For   example,    a 


newly  blinded  person  who  feels  that  his  loss  of 
sight  is  a  punishment  from  God  is  in  a  differ- 
ent situation  from  one  who  has  no  sense  of 
guilt  about  his  blindness.  For  another  example, 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  many  crises 
involving  the  question  of  life  or  death  the 
determining  factor  is  the  will  to  live  of  the 
person. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that,  in  thinking 
of  blindness  as  a  crisis  situation,  the  central 
factor  with  which  we  are  working  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  person  himself.  As  Dr.  Cholden 
says:  "The  way  the  individual  has  learned  to 
cope  with  his  major  life  problems  and  emer- 
gencies antedating  his  blindness  will  largely 
determine  his  ego-recovering  capacity  as  far  as 
blindness  is  concerned,  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  external  obstacles  are  not  too 
great."^^  How  to  understand,  reach  and 
help  a  person  modify  his  points  of  view  in  a 
way  to  make  the  best  resolution  possible  of  a 
crisis  is  the  great  question  which  taxes  all  our 
abilities.  Dr.  Cholden  puts  the  point  sharply: 
"The  individual  who  acquires  a  handicap  in 
essence  becomes  a  different  person  from  his 
former  self.  In  blindness,  his  eyes  are  the 
least  part  of  the  person  that  is  affected.  Mainly, 
the  inner  person  is  altered."^* 

Dr.  Cholden  is  not  speaking  just  of  blind- 
ness but  of  people  "acquiring  a  handicap."  No 
doubt  he  would  agree  that  in  any  real  crisis, 
whether  it  relates  to  physical  disability  or  not, 
there  is  a  modification  of  the  personality  so 
the  person  becomes  a  "different  person."  To 
what  degree  he  becomes  a  "different  person" 
is  always  a  question. 

Dr.  Cholden  is  taking  the  basic  point  of 
view  of  seeing  blindness  first  in  terms  of  com- 
mon human  experience  and  then  looks  at  the 
special  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  loss  of 
sight.  This  procedure  directs  our  action  and 
thought  toward  the  total  person  and  helps 
break  at  its  very  base  the  segregation  of  blind 
people  into  a  special  and  peculiar  class  separate 
from  all  other  mortals.  When  our  major 
view  of  blind  people  is  in  terms  of  the  special 
losses  that  come  with  loss  of  sight,  or  on  the 
"death"  of  a  part  of  the  person,  or  on  the  need 
for  becoming  a  "different  person,"  or  to  see 
blindness  in  terms  of  psychoanalytic  explana- 
tions, the  picture  becomes  very  sad,  indeed,  un- 
less we  see  that  these  same  points  of  view  apply 
also  to  other  physical  difficulties  and  to  people 
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facing  other  forms  of  crises.  When  we  think 
of  blindness  in  terms  of  a  crisis  situation, 
however,  we  place  blindness  in  the  larger 
frame  of  human  behavior  and  at  the  same  time 
it  requires  the  analysis  of  the  special  factors 
particular  to  blindness.  Blindness  comes  to  a 
person  and  the  person  must  be  central  in  our 
thinking. 

The  crisis  point  of  view  also  helps  us  as  we 
work  with  people  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  crisis  of  loss  of  sight  and  who  come  to  an 
agency  for  some  service.  They  come  with  some 
problem,  or  some  crisis  of  greater  or  lesser  im- 
portance. They  want  us  to  work  with  that 
particular  problem  or  crisis  and,  if  we  are  pro- 
viding good  services,  we  meet  their  expecta- 
tions as  best  we  can  on  that  basis. 

Life  is  for  all  of  us  a  series  of  problems,  most 
of  which  we  resolve  with  comparatively  little 
effort,  thought,  or  judgment.  Others,  how- 
ever, becomes  crises.  "What  problems  become 
crises  and  the  seriousness  of  the  crises  varies 
with  the  abilities,  sensitivity,  maturity  and  gen- 
eral personality  of  the  person  facing  the  prob- 
lems. What  may  be  only  a  problem  for  one 
person  may  be  a  life-destroying  crisis  for  an- 
other. In  like  manner  what  is  a  satisfying 
resolution  of  a  problem  or  crisis  for  one  per- 
son may  be  entirely  unacceptable  to  another. 
Some  people,  for  example,  no  doubt  few  in 
numter,  deep  within  themselves  welcome  the 
loss  of  sight  as  it  provides  a  justification  for 
their  desire  for  dependence,  their  desire  for 
attention,  and  their  inclination  to  withdraw 
from  the  burdens  of  life.  The  losses  that  come 
with  loss  of  sight  are  not  to  them  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  gains  they  acquire.  A 
similar  kind  of  reaction  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
a  25  year  old  woman  who  had  seven  children, 
lived  in  poverty  and  dirt,  but  who  wanted  to 
continue  having  a  child  each  year  because,  as 
she  stated  to  the  interviewer,  "You  can  go 
some  place  for  a  vacation  each  year.  My  vaca- 
tion is  when  I  go  to  the  hospital  to  have  a 
baby." 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  loss  of  sight 
brings  a  major  crisis  to  the  person.  We  also 
recognize  that  the  problems  arising  from  loss 
of  sight  are  so  severe  that  it  seems  folly  to 
think  of  them  as  a  mere  inconvenience.  The 
question  then  is  whether  in  looking  at  blind- 
ness and  blind  people  the  crisis  or  the  loss 
point  of  view  will  be  central.    The  crisis  point 


of  view   seems   unquestionably   to   be   what   is 
needed  because: 

1.  It  directs  our  attention  and  activity  to 
the  whole  person  instead  of  just  to  blind- 
ness. 

2.  It  tends  to  desegregate  blindness  in  the 
sense  that  we  see  it  as  one  of  the  major 
crises  of  life  and  subject  to  understanding 
in  the  same  general  terms  we  understand 
other  crises. 

3.  It  minimizes  the  tendency  to  see  blind- 
ness as  a  never-ending  tragedy  for  the 
person.  At  the  same  time  it  recognizes 
that,  as  in  many  other  crises,  there  is 
a  tragic  element  of  heroic  or  puerile 
stature  which  cannot  help  but  excite  in 
the  spectator  admiration,  pity  or  the  other 
emotions  which  are  peculiar  to  human 
beings. 

4.  It  helps  remove  the  superiority  feeling 
which  is  almost  forced  when  a  sighted 
person  continuously  sees  the  blind  person 
in  terms  of  the  losses  the  blind  person 
suffers  and  from  which  he  is  free. 

5.  It  gives  a  basis  for  freeing  the  blind  per- 
son from  the  domination  of  agencies  by 
seeing  the  agencies  as  points  of  help  in 
crisis  situations  —  for  the  crisis  that 
comes  with  loss  of  sight  or  for  the  sub- 
sequent lesser  crises  or  problems.  If  we 
always  see  blind  people  in  terms  of  their 
losses  the  tendency  is  to  see  them  as  wards 
of  agencies. 

6.  It  gives  a  point  of  view  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  Since  the  loss  of 
sight  makes  it  much  more  likely  that 
blind  people  will  have  more  problems 
and  crises  in  their  lives  than  sighted  peo- 
ple, it  is  of  central  importance  to  do 
everything  possible  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping their  abilities  to  meet  problems 
and  crises.  This  is  an  immense  and  im- 
portant subject. 

We  are  not  concerned  in  this  discussion 
with  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public  to 
blindness  and  blind  people.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  attitudes  of  sighted  and  blind  people 
who  are  workers  in  the  field,  for  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
agencies  depend  above  all  else  on  how  they 
see  blindness  and  blind  people. 
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Attitudes  Toward  the  Agency  and  One's  Job 

I  would  like  to  give  this  very  important  sub- 
ject to  each  of  you  in  the  form  of  a  question. 
What  attitudes  toward  yourself  and  your  job 
make  for  the  most  effective  work  and  the  most 
satisfying  life? 

If  it  is  true  that  a  helping  relationship,  in- 
take —  evaluation  —  referral,  medical  records, 
administration,  and  information  center,  public 
relations,  fund-raising,  attitudes  toward  blind 
people  and  attitudes  toward  our  jobs  are  of 
common  interest  to  all  our  agencies,  we  still 
have  the  question  of  what  standards  will  help 
us  know  how  we  rate  on  each  point. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers adopted  in  1951  a  Code  of  Ethics  in  which 
Principles  of  Professional  Conduct  were  listed 
under  the  five  headings  of  relation  to  clientele, 
to  employing  agency,  to  colleagues,  to  the 
community  and  to  the  profession  of  social 
work.  Under  the  heading  Relation  to  Clientele 
were  six  points,  of  which  we  quote  the  first 
three. 

"The  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers believes  that  the  social  worker  should : 

1.  Regard  as  his  primary  obligation  the  wel- 
fare of  the  persons  served,  consistent  with 
the  common  welfare  and  as  related  to 
the  agency  function  and /or  defined  by 
law. 

2.  Accept  that  in  professional  relationships 
his  professional  responsibility  takes  pre- 
cedence over  his  personal  aims  and  views. 

3.  Accept  the  right  of  persons  served  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  to  act  for 
themselves  unless  they  freely  give  this 
authority  to  the  agency  or  unless  the 
agency  must  act  in  a  protective  role  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  persons  served  or 
the  community." 

Statements  of  principles  of  this  kind  are 
excellent  but  the  problem  remains  of  knowing 
what  the  general  phrases  actually  mean  in  many 
kinds  of  situations.  Unless  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous inquiry  on  the  question  of  what  a  gen- 
eral phrase  means  that  phrase  easily  becomes 
a  cliche  with  which  an  inadequate  worker 
deludes  himself  into  thinking  he  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work. 

Instead   of  trying  to  list  general  principles 


or  a  list  of  specific  standards  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  number  of  questions  which  imply  some 
standards. 

A  Helping  Relationship 

When  a  person  comes  to  an  agency  for  help 
our  first  problem  is  to  know  something  about 
the  person  and  the  peculiar  meanings  to  him 
of  his  problem.  To  interject  ourselves  into 
the  life  of  the  person  without  some  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  person  is  to  be  a  bull  in  a 
china  closet.  This  fact  forces  the  acceptance 
of  what  is  called  "non-directive"  interviewing. 
The  questions  we  list  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  non-directive  interviewing  is  the 
standard  which  we  should  hold  for  ourselves 
and  that  whenever  we  depart  from  that  stand- 
ard we  do  so  consciously  and  for  good  reasons. 
In  some  instances,  for  example,  specific  direc- 
tions and  advice  are  helpful.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  tendency  in  human  beings  to 
order,  forbid,  advise,  direct,  control  and  im- 
pose our  own  standards  on  others.  To  follow 
this  natural  inclination  without  conscious  justi- 
fication for  it  is  the  surest  way  to  produce  a 
non-helping  relationship  instead  of  a  helping 
one. 

Here  are  questions  we  can  ask  ourselves: 

Did  I  talk  over  say  15  per  cent  of  the  time? 

Did  I  contradict  the  person? 

Did  I  interrupt? 

Did  I  give  any  unasked  for  advice? 

Did  I  give  advice  when  asked  for  it? 

Did  I  think  of  other  things  than  the  person 
and  his  problems? 

Did  I  feel  any  resentment  at  anything  the 
person  said? 

Did  I  have  the  feeling  of  being  hurried  and 
busy? 

Did  I  try  to  inspire  the  person?  j 

Was  a   decision  made   on   the   basis   of  my 
authority? 

Did  I  look  for  more  than  one  possible  reso-  ; 
lution  or  did  I  jump  on  the  first  one  that  ' 
came  to  mind? 

Did  the  interview  terminate  with  some  next 
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step  as  a  goal  or  was  a  final  goal  presented 
which  might  seem  so  difficult  of  achieving 
as  to  encourage  the  person  to  give  up  the 
struggle? 

Did  I  review  the  interview  later  to  analyze 
what  happened  and  why? 

Intake  —  Evaluation  —  Referral 

Did  the  receptionist  greet  the  person  in  a 
welcoming  way? 

If  the  person  had  to  wait  was  some  explana- 
tion given  and  some  apology? 

Should  agency  services  be  limited  to  people 
within  the  technical  definition  of  blindness? 
Did  the  interviewer  take  a  little  time  to 
establish  ordinary  human  relationships  so 
the  person  could  volunteer  his  problem  or 
did  the  interviewer  say  "Can  I  help  you?" 

If  the  person  was  an  adult  was  he  called  by 
his  first  name  or  by  Mr.? 

Is  there  a  single  interview  procedure  which 
is  used  for  all  applicants? 

Does  intake  include  the  possibility  of  intro- 
ductions to  other  people  in  the  agency  and 
even  visits  to  parts  of  the  agency? 

If  in  the  original  interview  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  have  a  long  series  of  examinations 
and  consultations  before  action  could  be 
taken,  was  this  understood  by  the  person  to 
be  desirable  and  necessary? 

Was  the  interview  of  a  kind  to  be  a  "help- 
ing relationship?" 

Medical 

Are  there  one  or  more  medical  men  serving 
the  agency  on  a  paid  or  on  a  volunteer  basis? 

Does  the  agency  use  the  community  medical 
resources? 

Does  the  agency  have  medical  information 
on  all  its  clients? 

How  does  the  agency  handle  requests  from 
clients  for  interpretation  of  their  medical 
problems? 

What  does  the  agency  do  with  eye  reports 
which  indicate  the  need  for  medical  follow- 
up? 


Should  the  agency  have  accident  insurance? 
How  is  first  aid  handled? 

Administration 

Are  all  the  actions  of  the  agency  determined 
by  the  answers  to  two  questions  —  Is  this 
good  for  blind  people  and,  if  so,  can  we  do 
it? 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  agency  continually  in 
the  center  of  attention  so  each  department 
appreciates  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments? 

Does  the  director  and  do  the  supervisors 
talk  to  their  people  or  with  their  people? 

Is  every  efi^ort  made  to  have  staff  members 
"in"  on  plans  for  the  agency  at  as  early  a 
stage  as  possible? 

Is  there  a  "we"  feeling  or  an  "I"  feeling  in 
the  agency? 

When  a  staff  member,  blind  or  sighted,  has 
proved  to  be  inadequate  after  having  been 
given  ample  opportunity  to  become  adequate, 
is  he  dismissed? 

Information  Center 

Does  the  agency  have  pamphlet  material  on 
the  problems  of  blindness  and  the  services 
for  blind  people  which  are  given  on  a 
selected  basis  to  people  requesting  informa- 
tion? 

Does  the  agency  know  enough  about  the 
books  in  the  field  to  make  helpful  recom- 
mendations in  selected  cases? 

Does  the  agency  know  enough  about  the 
tools  and  applicances  for  blind  people  to  be 
able  to  assist  the  blind  person  to  get  those 
he  needs? 

Does  the  agency  know  the  services  available 
locally  or  at  a  distance  which  are  useful  for 
some  blind  people? 

If  the  agency  cannot  answer  a  request  for 
information  will  it  tell  the  inquirer  it  will 
secure  the  information  and  let  him  know  or 
refer  him  to  a  source  where  the  informa- 
tion is  available? 

Does  the  agency  deal  with  inquiries  on  con- 
troversial questions  in  an  objective  way? 
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Does  the  agency  consider  every  inquiry 
from  the  public,  no  matter  how  naive  it  may 
appear,  as  an  opportunity? 

Fund-Raising 

Does  the  agency  have  a  solid  enough  belief 
in  the  value  of  its  services  so  it  does  not 
resort  to  fund-raising  gimmicks?" 

Are  the  fund-raising  procedures  and  costs 
such  that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  making 
them  public? 

Is  all  our  fund-raising  material  required  to 
pass  the  test  of  two  questions  —  Will  it 
give  offense  to  able  blind  people  who  are 
making  their  own  way  in  life?  Is  it  of  a 
kind  that  will  further  their  endeavors 
through  its  influence  on  the  public? 

Do  we  ever  use  phrases  which  encourage  the 
public  to  think  of  "the  blind"  instead  of 
blind  people  —  phrases  such  as  "help  the 
blind",  "living  in  darkness",  "close  your 
eyes  and  see  what  blindness  means"  or  "how 
much  is  it  worth  to  you  just  to  be  able  to 
read  this?" 

Do  our  fund-raising  materials  center  on 
what  the  agency  is  doing  with  the  money  it 
has  and  the  needs  for  providing  further 
services? 

Public  Relations  and  Public  Education 

Do  we  know  what  we  really  intend  to  do 
by  public  relations?  Or  by  public  educa- 
tion? If  we  do,  do  we  state  those  intentions 
specifically  and  direct  our  actions  to  them? 

Do  we  think  that  blind  persons  should  re- 
ceive services  from  general  comunity  agencies 
on  the  same  basis  their  services  are  provided 
for  all  people,  and  that  part  of  our  public 
education  job  is  to  help  make  this  possible? 

Records 

Is  all  personal  information  kept  completely 
confidential  except  when  released  on  proper 
authority? 

Are  all  other  records,  including  the  audit, 
considered  as  public  records? 

Are  financial  and  service  reports  made  to  the 
public  which  give  an  honest  picture? 


Attitudes  Toward  Blind  People  1 1 

Do  I  think  of  "the  blind"  instead  of  blind 
people? 

Do  I  think  blindness  is  the  worst  affliction 
a  person  can  have? 

Do  I  think  blind  people  should  have  things 
free? 

Do  I  think  blind  people  should  not  organize? 

Do  I  have  a  genuine  admiration  for  a  good 
many  "ordinary"  blind  people? 

Do  I  expect  people  to  exert  the  extra  effort  t; 
needed  to  help  compensate  for  the  loss  of  ( 
sight? 

When  I  think  of  "independence  of  blind  1 
people"  do  I  include  independence  from  i 
agencies? 

Do  we  use  blind  people  for  volunteer  ser 
ice  in  the  agency  as  we  do  sighted  people?] 

Conclusion 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  over  tl_ 
years  in  the  quality  of  services  for  blind  poeple. 
The  world  is  moving  so  fast,  however,  that  toe 
be  content  with  our  present  standards  auto-i 
matically  would  leave  us  farther  and  farther  i 
in  the  rear  of  the  march  of  knowledge  andi: 
events.  We  are  not  content.  We  have  energy, 
convictions  and  enthusiasm.  These  invaluable  f 
assets  are  translated  into  increasingly  mores 
effective  services  as  we  concentrate  attention  r 
on  the  central  problem  of  quality  of  services. 

It  might  be  of  help  if  our  Committee 
brought  together  in  one  booklet  a  selection  of 
important  articles  bearing  on  the  subject.  Cer- 
tain writings  stand  out  in  importance  and  at 
present  they  are  more  or  less  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral literature.  We  solicit  your  recommenda- 
tions on  articles  or  on  sections  of  books  which 
have  been  helpful  to  you  and  which  you  think 
are  worthy  of  reprinting  in  whole  or  in  part.' 
The  material  should  not  deal  with  the  work  of ' 
any  single  agency  nor  with  the  specialized 
standards  for  any  area  of  service.  It  should 
deal  thoughtfully  with  basic  problems  affecting 
all  our  services  and  in  a  way  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  intelligent  person.  We 
also  solicit  your  ideas  and  suggestions  on  any 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  standards  in  our  field. 
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Kindly  send  suggestions 

to 

Alfred  L.  Severson 
7910  Manchester  Avenue 
'St.  Louis  17,  Missouri 
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REPORT  OF  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Nelson  Coon,  Chairman 

Librarian,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


VIr.  Chairman,  Fellow-members: 

It  is  with  a  need  for  apology  that  your 
bmmittee  wishes  to  present  its  report  of 
leaths  within  our  ranks  during  the  past  year, 
or  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  that  we  have  had 
n  which  to  gather  the  facts  necessary  to  make 
he  report  at  all  inclusive.  Should  there, 
hen,  be  omissions  from  this  list,  please  let 
is  know  so  that  the  names  may  be  included 
'n  the  published  version. 

Just  as   in   the   educational   world   there    is 
.  growing  recognition  that  the  level  of  attain- 


ment often  means  less  than  the  quality  of  the 
effort,  so,  too,  in  our  field  and  among  our 
workers,  the  laurel  wreaths  may  often  be  as 
much  deserved  by  some  humble  workers  as  by 
those  who  have  held  posts  of  importance. 
Hence  we  shall  do  little  in  this  report  to  judge 
of  worth  or  achievement,  but  present,  in  the 
midst  of  our  hurried  and  often  harried  life, 
for  your  consideration  the  names  of  those 
who  in  the  last  twelve  months  have  passed  to 
their  reward. 

We  cannot,  however,  quite  let  this  moment 
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pass  without  one  word  on  the  death  of  Samuel 
Perkins  Hayes  for,  over  and  fceyond  his  well- 
known  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
psychological  testing,  there  is  the  indisputable 
fact  that  he,  more  than  most  men  of  our  time, 
has  given  status  to  the  blind  by  disproving 
the  contention  that  blindness  is  necessarily  as- 
sociated with  mental  retardation.  His  death 
has  teen  officially  noted  throughout  the  world 
and  even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  we  can 
do  no  less. 

Important,  too,  beyond  perhaps  the  knowl- 
edge of  younger  generations,  was  the  lifetime 
of  service  to  the  work  for  the  blind  by  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  whose  wide  knowledge  and 
understanding  brought  inestimable  benefits  to 
many. 

And  your  Chairman  would  not  ibe  true  to 
his  profession,  if  he  failed  to  mention  the 
death  of  Robert  W.  Beath,  elected  Chairman 
of  Section  H,  who  so  well  served  the  blind 
of  Canada  as  National  Librarian  and  whose 
good  sense  and  humor  meant  much  to  the 
deliberations   of   this   body. 

Other  deaths  which  have  come  to  our 
notice  of  persons  each  in  his  own  way  im- 
portantly serving  smaller  or  larger  communi- 
ties of  interest,  and  the  mention  of  whose 
name  may  invoke  for  many  here  the  memories 
of  their  living  presence,  are  the  following: 

Robert  W.  Beath,  Toronto,  Canada 
Frank  A.  Birgfeld,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  H.  Brayer,  Batavia,  New  York 
Mrs.    Mary    Dranga    Campbell,    Reedsville, 

Pennsylvania 
Henry  A.  Colgate,   New  York,  New  York 
Miss  Loaizo  Cordero,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


Howard   Eeigel,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
Norman  M.  Foote,  Caldwell,  New  Jersey 
Mary  E.  French,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Samuel     Perkins     Hayes,    Princeton,    New 

Jersey 
L.  I.  Ivie,  Dresden,  Tennessee 
Henry  Johnson,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Blanche  Logan 
John    Henry   McAulay,    Martinsburg,   West 

Virginia 
William  R.   Mills,  Chicago,   Illinois 
Edward  R.  Novak,  Morristown,  New  York 
William  Ziegler,  New  York,  New  York 

In  concluding  this  list,  may  I  ask  that  the 
audience  will  please  rise  and  join  with  me  in 
a  moment  of  silent  tribute  to  these  and  others 
unknown   whom   we   number   among   our   re- 
membered   friends.      And   as   we  prepare   for 
this   thoughtful   moment   may   I    read   to   you 
(with  minor  rephrasing)  a  stanza  from  a  poem 
by   a   deaf-blind   writer   and   poet   of   the   last 
century  who  was  indeed  a  worthy  forerunner 
of    our    contemporary    poets — Helen    Keller, 
Robert    Smithdas   and   Richard   Kinney.    This 
man  was  Morrison  Heady,  who,   in   speaking 
of  a  future  life  of  friends,  wrote: 
Henceforth   I   sing  in   happier,  bolder  strains. 
What's    lost    to    us     is    God's;     what    yet 
remains 
Still  his  own  gifts.  In  endless  light  He  reigns, 
And   reckoning   of  their   worthy   lives   will 
keep. 

Respeafully  submitted. 
Nelson  Coon,  Chairman 
Raymond  Dickinson 
Irene  Jones 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


Joseph   F.   Clunk,   Chairman 

Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  The  membership  and  our  visit- 
ors  believe   this   has   been   a   most   delightful 


and     inspiring    convention,    the  success     for 
which  has  been  due  to  the  untiring  and  de- 
voted services  of  many  people  and  organiza- 
tions,  and   we   are   sincerely   and   profoundly 
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grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  our 
enjoyment,  entertainment  and  general  well- 
being; 

Therefore   Be   It   Resolved,   That   we 
here   record  our  thanks   to  all   of  them : 

To  the  Agencies   forming  the  Host   Com- 
mittee : 

Berks  County   Association   for  the   Blind 
Bucks  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
Free    Library    of    Philadelphia,    Library    for 

the  Blind 
Lions  Clubs  of  Philadelphia 
Montgomery    County    Association    for    the 

Blind 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
Pennsylvania    Association     for     the     Blind, 

Chester  County  Branch 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind, 

Delaware  County  Branch 
Pennsylvania     Association     for     the     Blind, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania   State   Council    for   the   Blind, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia  Association   for   the   Blind 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
To   the  Chairmen   and  active  personnel   of 
the  Host  Committee: 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 
R.  Earl  Barrett,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  M.   Beck,  Secretary -Treasurer 
Mr.  iRay   Smyth,   Entertainment  Chairman 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Weigle,  Exhibits  Chairman 
Mr.  George  N.  McCrea,  Finance  Chairman 
Mrs.    L.    Alan    Passmore,    Chairman;    Mrs. 
Henry  R.  Christman  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Ness,  Co-chairmen,  Hospitality 
Mr.  John  D.  Warriner,  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Robert    M.     Boston,     Co-chairman,     and 
Mrs.   Betty   Lewis,   Public   Relations   and 
Press 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Everist,  Tours  Chairman 
To  the  Lions  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  and  other  organiations  which  extended 
our  members  their  hospitality  and  association. 
To  Mr.  William  Newlin,  who  has  so  gener- 
ously  tape-recorded    all    of   the   General    and 
Business  Sessions. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  who  has  enter- 


tained us  at  the  start  of  each  General  Session 
with  his   delightful  music. 

To  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  of 
America. 

To  the  personnel  of  the  Sheration  Hotel, 
particularly : 

Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Caswell,  General  Manager 
Mr.  Joseph  Conlan,  Manager 
Mr.  Alan  Schnell,  Director  of  Sales 
Mr.  James  Gray,  Reservations 
Mr.  L.  Maurice  Roundeau,  Maitre  d'hotel 
To  Mr.  Paul  Mangan,  National  Convention 
Manager  of  the   Sheraton   Hotel  Corporation. 
To    the    Philadelphia    Convention    Bureau, 
and  their  most  cooperative  and  efficient  staff: 
Mrs.  Ruth  Green 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Engelhart 
Mrs.  Betty  Andrews 
Mrs.  Virginia  McGonigle 
And,  finally,  to  the  organizations  and  com- 
panies   which    provided    free    coca    cola    and 
coffee : 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Welfare,  Business  Enter- 
prises Program,  Mr.  Mike  Gallagher, 
Supervisor 
Selmix  Dispensers,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
the  dispensers,  Mr.  Orlando  FoUon,  rep- 
resentative 
The  Coca  Cola  Company,  Mr.  John  Breen, 

representative 
Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  which   furnished  the 
coffee 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  The  "Revised  International 
Manual  of  Braille  Music  Notation  1956," 
based  on  decisions  reached  at  the  International 
Conference  on  Braille  Music  in  Paris  in  1954, 
and  compiled  by  Mr.  Harry  V.  Spanner, 
Braille  Music  Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  World 
Braille  Council,  has  now  been  published;  and. 

Whereas,  The  said  "Revised  International 
Manual  of  Braillle  Music  Notation  1956"  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Braille  Music  of  the 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  submits  for 
official  adoption  a  recommendation  to  the 
American    Association    of    Workers    for    the 
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Blind  that  the  said  "Revised  International 
Manual  of  Braille  Music  1956"  'be  redognized 
as  the  system  of  music  notation  to  be  used 
by  the  embossers  and  transcribers  in  the 
United  States  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1958. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas,  The  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Com- 
mittee has  submitted  its  final  report  on  recom- 
mended proposals  for  the  revision  of  the 
Standard  English  Braille  Code  for  Grade  11; 
and, 

Whereas,  A  nation-wide  sampling  of 
reader  preference  has  been  completed  to  de- 
termine the  opinions  of  the  uses  of  Braille 
in   this   matter;   and, 

Whereas,  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  has  been  in  consultation  with 
the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  Braille 
Code  of  basic  principles  for  English-speaking 
countries; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  in  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  August  1,  1958,  does  hereby  ap- 
prove the  Report  of  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille 
Committee  and  authorizes  the  said  Committee 
to  proceed  with  the  actual  editing  and  revision 
of  the  Standard  English  Braille  Code  for 
official  adoption  and  use  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  January,   1959. 

And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  AAWB  will,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
AAIB,  appoint  a  continuing  body  of  Braille 
experts,  representing  the  libraries,  the  em- 
bossers, the  transcribers,  the  educators,  and 
the  home  teachers,  to  serve  the  field  as  an 
interpretation  authority  on  all  matters  of 
literary,  music,  and  mathematical  Braille 
usage  arising  in  the  future; 


And  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the 
President  of  the  AAWB  be  empowered  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  of  the  AAIB 
in  naming  a  joint  authority,  of  not  more  than 
three  members,  to  serve  as  the  interpreting 
authority  on  Braille,  effective  January  1,  1959. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas,  The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
Banquet,  at  which  the  award  for  outstanding 
services  is  presented,  is  the  high  spot  of  the 
annual  Convention;  and, 

Whereas,  The  attendance  at  this  function 
has    been   diminishing   for   several   years; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Direaors  be  requested  to  analyze 
the  reasons  why  this  has  occurred,  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  holding  the  banquet 
earlier  in  the  week  when  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  members  are  in  attendance. 

Resolution  5 

Whereas,  Many  members  attending  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  AAWB  find  it  im- 
possible to  attend  group  meetings  relating  to 
subject  matters  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned, because  of  conflicts  in  scheduling  of 
meetings; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  assigning  to  an  over-all 
Program  Committee  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  General  and  Sectional  meetings 
with  respect  to  content  and  timing. 

RespeafuUy   submitted, 

Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson 

Holland  Horton 

Roy  Kumpe 

M.  Anne  McGuire 

Allan  W.  Sherman 

Virgil  E.  Zickel 
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REPORT  OF  POLICY  COMMITTEE 


Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chairman 

Executive  Secretary,  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Our  Chairman,  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  now  on  his 
way  around  the  world,  including  a  stop-over 
in  Ceylon  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind,  asked  me  to  appear  before 
you  in  his  stead  and  tell  you  of  our  doings. 
Actually,  what  we  have  to  report  today  is  not 
of  a  final  nature.  Much  research  was  found 
to  be  necessary  before  we  could  prepare  a 
report  on  the  policy  of  the  AAWB  over  the 
years,  as  expressed  in  convention  proceedings 
and  other  pertinent  documents.  Mr.  Donald 
Patterson,  our  good  friend  now  retired  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  staff,  generously — 
and  bravely — assumed  responsibility  for  the 
research.  He  tells  us  there  is  much  more 
to  do  than  we  had  anticipated  but  that  the 
work  is  well  under  way  and  should  be  com- 


pleted in  the  next  several  months.  According- 
ly, your  Policy  Committee  reports  progress 
of  a  su'bstantial  nature  toward  our  final  re- 
port to  be  given  in  Detroit  at  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  AAWB. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Chairman 

Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Vice- 
Chairman 

M.  Robert  Barnett 

William  E.  Bartram 

Reverent  Thomas  J.  Carroll 

F.  E.  Davis 

Harry  E.  Simmons 

Mary  E.  Switzer 

Robert  H.  Thompson,  Pd.D. 


REPORTS  FROM  AGENCIES, 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
New  York,  New  York 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Anytime  I  came  before  you  at  this  spot  on 
the  AAWB  program  to  make  a  report  on  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  I  have 
asked  myself  the  question  ■ —  "Why  should  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  make  a  report  to  this  group?" 
You  might  well  ask  the  same  question.  This 
is  ad  lib  —  don't  answer  it. 

Seriously,  you  heard  Sunday  night  a  history 
of  sorts  of  the  activities  of  the  AAWB  given 
by  your  President.  You  will  recall  he  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
AAWB,  in  concert  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  around  the 
year  of  1917  working  on  up  to  around  1921, 
was  that  of  calling  for  and  accomplishing  the 
creation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  That  act  in  itself  and  the  history  of 
affairs  since  did  not  make  the  Foundation 
necessarily  the  property  of  this  Association  or 
of  the  AAIB,  and  it  has  not  necessarily  made 
the  AAWB  or  the  AAIB  beholding  in  any  way 
to  the  Foundation.  As  we  all  know,  all  three 
of  our  organizatoin  are  separate  entities. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  running  through- 
out the  relationship  something  deeper  than  just 
the  simple  word  "cooperation"  would  indicate. 

The  Foundation  in  1921  took  the  mandate 
from  this  organization  to  do  certain  things. 
The  Charter  and  By-laws  of  that  year  were 
rather  astutely  drawn.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able, if  you  would  like  to  read  some  more 
history,  to  read  what  our  forefathers  asked  be 
attempted  by  a  national  clearinghouse  opera- 


tion. An  organization  which  would  serve  the 
entire  field  —  any  person  with  any  concern 
about  blindness  who  needed  information.  Do 
it  well,  and  if  possible,  do  it  without  inter- 
fering in  and  disrupting  the  activities  of  other 
very  sound,  good  and  legtimate  organizations. 
In  a  sense,  the  Foundation  is  still  unique.  In 
its  total  program  and  all  of  its  aspects  put  into 
one  whole  unit,  it  is  the  only  one  agency  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  compete  in  any  way  with  any 
other  national  agency  and  anytime  that  the 
Foundation  can  discover  that  a  service  it  is 
attempting  can  be  done  better  by  another  non- 
profit organization  in  the  field  of  some  service 
available  to  blind  persons,  because  of  evolu- 
tion, from  private  industry  or  other  govern- 
mental or  private  sources,  it  has  discontinued 
that  service. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Foundation  pro- 
gram has  been  greatly  influenced  by  requests 
which  emerge  from  the  conventions  of  the  two 
Associations  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
fact  that  I  am  here  again  each  year  to  report 
to  you  is  an  indication  that  the  Foundation  is 
at  your  service. 

We  stopped,  several  years  ago,  attempting  to 
give  detailed  activity  reports  to  this  Associa- 
tion. Printed  annual  reports  are  available  to 
every  member  of  both  Associations,  as  well  as 
to  the  general  public  and  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Foundation 
are  known  to  you  throughout  the  year.  Our 
purpose,  then,  this  morning  is  not  to  give  you 
a  detailed  activity  report  —  a  tediously  long 
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document  —  but  simply  to  highlight  a  few 
items  that  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we 
are  heading. 

The  Foundation  budget  for  the  year  which 
began  July  1  is  now  something  over 
$1,700,000.  That  sounds  like  a  nice  sum  of 
money  —  and  it  is.  However,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  $200,000  less  than  the  total 
of  all  the  requests  which  were  funneled  up 
through  the  budgeting  process  this  spring 
which  came  from  our  staff  and  from  cooper- 
ating agencies,  institutions,  etc.  This  is  a 
normal  problem  with  anybody's  organization. 
They  always  start  with  wanting  more  than 
anyone  can  pay  for.  The  Foundation,  how- 
ever, will  operate  this  year  at  about  a  $1,700,- 
000  level  which  predicts  a  $56,000  deficit  next 
June  30.  It  seems  strange,  but  every  year  for 
the  past  ten  years,  we  have  always  predicted  a 
deficit  and  have  never  encountered  one  until 
this  year.  The  Foundation's  total  assets,  as  of 
June  30,  have  increased  again  thanks  to  the 
generous  bequests  and  other  unexpected  gifts 
which  have  come  in,  but  on  the  basic  operat- 
ing budget  last  year,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
closing  June  30,  we  ran  about  a  $20,000 
deficit.  This  is  not  serious  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  worth  reporting  to  you  to  let  you 
know  that  we  are  reaching  a  level  of  financing 
at  the  Foundation  that  can  now  be  said  to  put 
us  at  a  level  where  it  is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  to  meet  ever-growing  increases  for  all 
kinds  of  side-line  activities.  The  Foundation 
more  than  ever  in  the  future  must  attempt  to 
concentrate  on  the  basic  needs  of  the  field  and 
we  need  your  advice  to  help  us  do  that. 

There  are  a  few  items  within  our  budget 
which  I  think  you  would  like  to  know  a  little 
bit  more  about  at  this  time  since  they  might 
not  be  presented  to  you  at  some  other  time. 
We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  public  edu- 
cation this  week.  The  Foundation,  six  years 
ago,  began  a  rather  overt  and  aggressive  ad- 
vertising program  in  order  to  help  to  see  to 
it  that  any  blind  person  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  who  needed  a  service  which 
society  says  he  can  have  would  know  that  that 
service  exists  and  how  to  get  to  it.  Also, 
perhaps  some  day  through  the  public  educa- 
tion efforts  of  all  of  us,  the  whole  idea  of 
public  attitudes  might  be  improved  some  slight 


bit.  The  budget  for  that  service  is  approxi- 
mately $50,000  in  personnel  and  in  materials 
and  overhead  expenses  for  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Department.  This  is  not  the  Founda- 
tion's Fund-Raising  Department.  Those  of  you 
who  pay  close  attention  will  notice  that  none 
of  the  public  education  materials  which  ap- 
pear on  radio  and  TV  —  except  in  very  rare 
instances  when  we  have  been  doing  an  ex- 
perimental effort  —  have  had  a  fund-raising 
pitch.  This  is  also  a  deliberate  policy.  We 
hope  that  the  radio,  TV  and  other  types  of 
barrage  advertising  will  help  us.  Our  own 
vested  interests  will  help  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  know  that  we  exist  but  we  hope  that  it 
helps  you  in  your  local  communities.  Any  one 
of  you  in  any  community  where  our  publicity 
is  giving  you  trouble  —  real  legitimate  trouble, 
that  is,  rather  than  helping  you,  please  do  not 
be  at  all  shy  about  complaining.  I  can  assure 
you  that  some  of  your  colleagues  are  not.  The 
budget  this  year  continued  public  education  at 
the  same  level  of  $50,000. 

I  would  like  to  mention  specifically  and 
quickly  the  subject  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. We  discovered  through  a  study  that 
the  financial  amount  of  the  scholarship  was 
rather  low.  Beginning  this  year,  the  scholar- 
ships for  blind  students  in  college  have  been 
increased  from  $500,  as  a  unit  for  the  year,  to 
$800.  I  hope  it  will  mean  more  to  those  who 
get  the  scholarships.  You  may  be  interested 
in  a  side-line  on  that  —  we  are  still  getting 
more  requests  for  scholarships  from  blind  per- 
sons than  we  can  meet.  This,  in  a  way,  is 
somewhat  of  a  commentary  which  you  your- 
self can  interpret  with  regard  to  our  state  pro- 
grams of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Since  I 
have  said  that,  I  have  to  add  one  more  sen- 
tence. It  is  true  that  very  few  of  the  requests 
for  scholarships  these  days  come  from  under- 
graduates. Most  of  their  needs  seem  now  to 
be  met  by  vocational  rehabilitation.  The 
scholarships  now  seem  to  be  going  more  and 
more  toward  graduate  study. 

You  are  aware  of  our  program  of  fellow- 
ships. There  are  quite  a  number  of  various 
kinds.  We  encourage  all  whose  employer  will 
permit  them  to  have  educational  leave  to  go 
back  to  school,  get  a  social  work  degree,  if 
they  don't  have  one,  or  a  degree  in  education 
or  some  other  degree  appropriate  to  the  field, 
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and  hope  that  they  in  this  way  make  some 
small  contribution,  not  only  to  their  own  per- 
sonal success,  but  to  the  gradual  raising  of 
personnel  standards  throughout  the  field.  The 
total  fellowship  and  scholarship  budget  is  also 
something  over  $50,000. 

All  of  our  publications  are  service  period- 
icals except  for  Touch  —  and  Go  which  is 
partly  a  service  periodical  and  partly  a  kind 
of  trade  journal  for  our  deaf-blind  friends. 
All  periodicals  and  publications  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  presumably  to  help  you  and  not 
necessarily  for  the  information  of  blind  per- 
sons. Those  publications  and  periodicals  are 
costing  the  Foundation  around  $57,000.  That 
includes  the  budget  of  The  Outlook  which 
you  get  with  your  membership  with  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  enough  money  talk. 
I  simply  wanted  to  give  you  the  above  infor- 
mation to  let  you  know  how  the  money  is 
being  spent  and  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  not 
being  spent  wisely  and  soundly  —  again  —  let 
us  hear  from  you. 

The  Foundation,  it  was  reported  to  you  a 
year  ago,  had  found  over  the  years  that  it  had 
grown  without  a  sense  of  direction,  at  times, 
and  more  obviously  without  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration. With  the  help  of  a  consultant, 
we  have  reevaluated  the  Foundation  and  have 
redesigned  its  structure  on  what  we  now  be- 
lieve is  a  sound  basis.  You  have  heard  that  we 
have  a  Division  of  Community  Services,  a 
Division  of  Research  and  Specialist  Services, 
and  a  Division  of  Technological  Services,  as 
well  as  the  usual  other  departments  like  Ac- 
counting, Office  Management,  etc. 

The  net  purpose  of  the  Foundation  still  is 
to  secure  more  data  and  to  disseminate  it  to 
you  in  various  ways.  In  order  to  get  this  done 
and  do  it  more  effectively  and  in  great  quan- 
tities, we  have  to  have  additional  personnel.  I 
will  try  to  mention  rather  quickly  the  names  of 
a  few  persons  who  have  been  added  to  our 
staff  in  this  year,  and  that  will  give  you  again 
a  more  graphic  idea  than  just  hearing  me  talk 
in  general  terms. 

Early  in  the  year,  you  will  recall  that  we 
had  the  good  fortune,  at  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  to  attract 
Mr.  Arthur  Voorhees  to  our  staflf  as  Consultant 
sorry  that  Mr.  Voorhees  could  not  come  to  see 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  area.     I  am 


all  of  his  friends  here.  You  know  that  he  has 
a  serious  illness  in  his  family  —  Mrs.  Voor- 
hees is  not  very  well  —  but  I  bring  you  his 
greetings. 

Later  this  year,  we  appointed  Dr.  Milton 
Graham  to  the  somewhat  new  position  of 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research.  This  is 
the  position,  in  a  sense,  which  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Raskin  used  to  hold  and  who  resigned  last 
year  to  go  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

We  are  anouncing  in  New  York,  this  week, 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Marc  Vosk  as  Direc- 
tor of  Surveys.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  de- 
tail these  gentlemen's  credentials,  but  as  you 
get  to  know  them  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome 
them  to  the  field  as  very  high  caliber  men  to 
help  us  with  our  research  and  survey  work. 

You  have  met,  during  this  convention  I 
hope,  such  persons  as  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  who 
is  our  Field  Representative  for  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Doris  Sausser 
of  the  southeast.  Miss  Ruth  Friedman  also  is 
at  this  convention.  Those  of  you  who  gat 
letters  from  us  calling  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  someone  in  your  state  or  city  had 
written  to  us  wanting  to  know  where  they 
could  get  some  of  this  "help"  we  have  been 
advertising,  very  frequently  get  letters  from 
what  we  call  our  Information  and  Referral 
Office.  The  supervisor.  Miss  Friedman,  has 
joined  our  staff  during  the  past  year. 

You  have  already  heard,  at  other  times,  but 
I  would  like  to  report  it  again  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  we  were  very  sorry,  but  in  a  sense 
happy  for  you  folks,  that  Mr.  Hulen  C. 
Walker  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Founda- 
tion, about  six  weeks  ago,  after  ten  years  of 
very  wonderful  service  for  us,  and  is  sitting 
here  in  his  new  capacity  of  Executive  Director 
of  the  AAWB.  We  then  had  the  good  fortune, 
at  the  loss  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Irvin  P.  Schloss 
as  our  Legislative  Analyst  based  in  our  Wash- 
ington office. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  comments  from 
you  folks  concerning  our  program  and  activ- 
ities in  the  field. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
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REPORT  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Donald  W.  Overbeay,  President 

Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

Vinton,  Iowa 


Madam  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Distinguished 
Guests,  and  Fellow-members  of  the  American 
Association  of  "Workers  for  the  Blind : 

It  is  a  very  real  pleasure  for  me,  as  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  Incorporated,  to  extend  greetings 
and  best  wishes  and  to  make  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  one  of  your  sister  organizations. 

The  AAIB  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  August  16-18,  1853-  It  has  con- 
tinued to  function  ever  since  as  a  national, 
professional  organization,  specifically  and  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children. 

Until  1952,  membership  in  the  AAIB  was 
limited  to  corporate  members,  primarily  resi- 
dential schools.  Only  delegates  appointed  by 
administrators  of  these  schools  were  eligible  to 
conduct  its  business.  It  contributed  much  to 
the  educational  welfare  of  blind  children  dur- 
ing its  first  99  years. 

A  "new"  AAIB  began  on  the  campus  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville  in 
June  of  1952.  This  was  the  4lst  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  Association.  Here,  a  new 
Constitution  and  By-laws  were  adopted,  which 
expanded  the  membership  to  include  "any  per- 
sons affiliated  with  or  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion, guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  oc- 
cupational placement  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing." 

This  also  was  our  first  workshop-type  of  con- 
vention. Thirteen  special-interest  groups 
worked  long  and  efiFectively  for  five  days,  study- 
ing and  discussing  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
i  These  13  groups  have  increased  to  the  21  who 
I  met  June   22-26   of  this  year   in   Vancouver, 


Washington.  A  sample  listing  of  these  work- 
shop groups  would  include:  commercial  arts, 
guidance,  houseparents,  kindergarten,  library 
science,  industrial  arts,  home-making,  mathe- 
matics, multiple  handicapped,  pre-school,  piano 
technicians,  principals,  slow-learner  and  re- 
tarded children,  superintendents,  etc. 

These  workshop  groups  have  their  own 
officers,  for  the  most  part  non-administrative 
persons,  and  function  as  interest  groups,  not 
only  at  the  conventions,  but  between  conven- 
tions. They  have  been  especially  helpful  in 
promoting  regional  meetings.  For  example,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  meetings  on 
the  slow-learner,  music,  science,  etc.  Every 
member  has  the  opportunity  to  learn,  and  to 
effectively  participate. 

Memberships  have  increased  from  792  in 
1952  to  approximately  1275  this  year.  As 
memberships  have  increased,  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  blind  children  has 
permeated  the  organization,  so  has  the  demand 
for  services.  In  spite  of  increases  in  annual 
dues,  in  spite  of  help  from  interested  founda- 
tions, the  AAIB  finds  itself  confronted  with 
requests  for  more  services  than  its  present 
financial  condition  permits.  We  are,  however, 
optimistic  that  we,  too,  shall  be  able  soon  to 
establish  a  national  office  and  to  employ  a 
full-time  executive  director. 

Since  Immediate  Past-President  Dr.  R.  H. 
Thompson  reported  to  you  a  year  ago  in  Chi- 
cago, the  AAIB  has  been  active  on  many  fronts. 

For  example: 

It  has  become  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  statement  covering  joint  services  and 
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mutual  assistance  between  the  AAIB  and 
the  AFB  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  both  organizations. 

Egbert  N.  Peeler  and  his  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Evaluation  are  continuing 
their  fine  study  which  will  culminate  in  the 
establishment  of  specific  criteria  for  judging 
the  efficiency  of  the  various  programs  of  the 
schools  educating  blind  children. 

Two  institutes  for  houseparents  have  been 
completed.  The  first  one  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  from  July  8-19,  1957.  Forty-five 
houseparents,  from  18  states  attended,  being 
housed  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  first  western  institute  for  houseparents 
of  visually  handicapped  children  was  held 
June  30-July  11,  1958,  at  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Oregon.  Approximately  25 
attended.  They  were  housed  on  the  campus 
of  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Everett  Wilcox,  Superintendent  serving 
as  Coordinator. 

An  institute  for  houseparents,  to  be  held 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  is  scheduled  for  August  11-22, 
1958.  Superintendent  Egbert  N.  Peeler 
will  be  Coordinator. 

Twenty-five  teachers  have  just  completed 
a  three-week  course  in  arts  and  crafts  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City.  Hunter 
College  and  The  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  helped  make  this 
possible.  Mr.  Paul  Mitchell,  Coordinator, 
sent  a  telegram  yesterday  which  said  in 
part,  "...  It  was  one  of  my  best  classes 
in  thirty  years  of  teaching.  The  students 
were  very  appreciative  of  this  opportunity." 

These  institutes  for  houseparents  and  the 
arts  and  crafts  course  were  outgrowths  of  rec- 
ommendations   which    came    from   the   AAIB 


workshop  groups.  They  were  not  "cooked  up 
by   a   supercharged   superintendent." 

These  three  institutes  for  houseparents  and 
the  arts  and  crafts  course  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  interest  and  generosity 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
and  its  staff.  Grants  of  over  $12,000  were 
made  available  by  Executive  Director  M. 
Robert  Barnett  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Foundation  for  these  four  projects.  The 
assistance  received  from  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel 
as  liason  person,  Miss  Pauline  Moor  as  a  re- 
source person,  and  Miss  Kathern  F.  Gruber, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Spe- 
cialists Service  of  the  Foundation,  has  been 
invaluable. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  is  much  work 
ahead  for  the  AAIB.  Our  workshops  and  con- 
ventions helped  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  further  research  in  many  areas.  For  in- 
stance, we  need  to  take  a  long  look  at  travel 
training  and  orientation  courses  in  our  schools. 
How  can  we  best  help  our  students  to  come  out 
of  the  schools  independent  and  self-sufficient 
adults?  What  are  the  best  techniques  and  at 
what  age  should  we  teach  blind  children  to 
travel? 

What  types  of  vocational  and  pre-vocational 
training  should  we  offer  blind  children? 

And,  for  that  matter,  what  about  Braille 
itself?  We  have  seen  much  done  in  the  area 
of  techniques  in  the  writing  of  Braille.  Little 
has  been  done  in  the  area  of  improving  the 
speed  of  reading  and  comprehension  of  Braille. 
How  wonderful  is  would  be  if  the  average 
reading  speed  of  Braille  readers  could  be  in- 
creased 50  or  more  words  per  minute. 

Our  greatest  need  continues  to  be  the  serv- 
ices of  a  capable,  full-time  executive  director, 
who  can  coordinate  the  interests  and  efforts  of 
1275  teachers,  administrators,  houseparents  and 
specialists. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  reat! 
this  brief  report.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  your  fine  32  Convention.     Thank  you. 
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REVIEW  OF  1958  CONGRESSIONAL  LEGISLATION 
FOR  REHABILITATION 

E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Senate  and  House  and  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature.  In  its  final  form, 
it  contains  the  following  amounts  for  rehabili- 
tation and  related  items: 

For  State-Federal  Rehabilitation  Program, 
$45.5  million,  an  increase  of  $4.1  million  from 
1958.  The  allotment  base  will  be  $56  million, 
up  from  $53  million. 

For  Extension  and  Improvement,  $1.5  mil- 
lion, the  same  as  for  1958. 

For  Research  and  Demonstration,  $4.6  mil- 
lion, up  from  $3.6  million. 

Training  and  Traineeships,  $4.8  million,  up 
from  $4.4  million. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Salaries 
and  Expenses,  $1.4  milion,  up  from  $1.33  mil- 
lion. 

Hospital  Construction  (Total),  $186.2  mil- 
lion, up  from  $121.2  million.  Of  these 
amounts,  $7.5  million  is  for  Diagnostic  and 
Treatment  Centers,  an  increase  of  $1  million; 
$7.5  million  for  Chronic  Illness  hospitals,  an 
increase  of  $1  million;  $10  million  for  Nurs- 
ing Homes,  up  $6  milion;  and  $10  million  for 
Rehabilitation  Facihties,  up  from  $4  million. 
This  is  250  ber  cent  more  than  has  ever  been 


appropriated  in  one  year  for  rehabilitation 
facilities. 

National  Institute  of  Health,  $294,383  mil- 
lion, up  from  $211,283  million.  This  amount 
is  $75  million  more  than  the  House  passed. 

Children's  Bureau  grants  to  states,  $43.5 
million,  up  from  $41.5  million.  Twelve  mil- 
lion of  this  is  for  Child  Welfare  Services,  up 
$2  million  over  1958,  $15  million  for  the 
Crippled  Chilren's  Service,  now  receiving  the 
maximum  authorized  by  law,  and  $16.5  mil- 
lion for  Material  and  Child  Health  Services. 

For  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  $201,575  thou- 
sand, up  $19  thousand  from  1958. 

NRA  is  very  much  gratified  with  this  bill. 
It  puts  its  chief  emphasis  on  securing  increases 
in  the  allotment  base  for  the  State  Federal  Pro- 
gram of  Rehabilitation,  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration, and  for  rehabilitation  facilities.  It 
was  successful  in  all  three  instances.  Thanks 
are  extended  to  other  organization  and  to  many 
individuals  who  helped  with  this.  Additional 
sums  for  rehabilitation  center  construction  will 
increase  allotments  of  most  states  substantially 
and  will  provide  a  much  better  opportunity 
than  heretofore  for  states  to  get  the  facilities 
they  need. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  WELFARE 
OF  THE  BLIND 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCWB, 
New  York,  New  York 


I  join  Dr.  Cummings  in  wishing  Colonel 
Baker  were  here  to  make  his  own  report.  For 
another  reason,  however.  When  President 
Baker    (as  we  call  him  when  we  are  talking 


in  terms  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind)  asked  me  to  make  this 
report,  there  was  a  particular  reason  for  doing 
so.      In    that   sense,   it   becomes    more   of   an 
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American  Delegation  report  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  than  a 
Presidential  report  on  the  total  activities  of 
the  World  Council. 

I  have  probably  three  or  four  minutes  worth 
of,  I  think,  interesting  information  to  give  to 
you  and  try  to  do  it  interestingly.  After  that 
I  will  ask  Mr.  Langan  to  come  back  up  here 
again  and  read  from  the  Directory  of  the  Con- 
ference of  World  Organizations  Interested  in 
the  Handicapped  the  simple  facts  of  the  Coun- 
cil's Constitution  and  latest  activities. 

A  bit  of  history  —  efforts  to  secure  at 
world  level  a  body  which  would  bring  together 
persons  concerned  with  programs  of  services 
for  the  blind  and  blind  persons  themselves 
have  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  was  an  actual  effort  back  in  the  '30s, 
for  example,  when  a  meeting  was  first  held 
in  New  York.  It  was  not  until  a  group  of 
very  dedicated  individuals  from  all  over  the 
world  went  to  Oxford,  England,  in  1949  that 
the  idea  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  emerged.  During  the  next  few 
months  thereafter,  their  committees  worked  on 
a  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws.  Nations 
were  requested  to  send  representatives  to  a 
meeting  in  Paris  in  1951.  Since  that  time 
the  World  Council  General  Assembly  met  in 
1954  in  Paris  and  it  will  meet  again  next  year 
in  Rome. 

There  has  sometimes  been  a  question  raised 
in  informal  ways  of  how  did  the  individuals 
who  represent  this  country  become  your  dele- 
gates. It  is  not  very  mysterious  and  I  think 
you  might  like  to  have  a  bit  of  history  on  that 
as  well.  First,  I  will  tell  you,  as  the  nominal 
leader,  who  they  are.  As  the  names  are  now 
showing  on  the  list  for  credential  purposes, 
your  American  Delegation,  representing  the 
United  States  only,  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Joseph 
Clunk,  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Dr.  Robert  Thompson,  Mr.  George 
Card,  and  myself. 

These  six  individuals  represent  groups  with- 
in the  United  States'  total  structure  of  services 
for  and  associations  for  and  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Joseph  Clunk  and  Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker  are 
the  delegates  who  hold  the  two  seats  originally 
allotted  to  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind.  To  say  that  another  way  — 
in  the  days  when  our  leaders  and  colleagues  got 
together  to  get  some  basis  for  this  to  operate. 


it  was  agreed  at  that  time  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  would 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  privilege  of 
naming  two  of  the  six  delegates.  Those  two, 
as  I  say,  are  Mr.  Clunk  and  Mr.  Walker,  as  of 
the  latest  report  for  credential  purposes.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  was  allotted 
—  again  by  group  discussions  and  was  accepted 
by  its  association  in  a  convention  —  one  seat 
in  the  delegation  and  that  seat  is  held  by  Mr. 
George  Card.  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  allotted  one  seat 
and  it  has  been  occupied  by  Dr.  Robert 
Thompson,  although  I  can  report  that  we  un- 
derstand that  the  policy  of  the  AAIB  will  be, 
generally,  that  its  President  will  hold  that  seat 
and  Dr.  Thompson,  as  you  know,  was  just 
succeeded  this  year  by  Mr.  Donald  Overbeay. 
I  would  assume  that  that  would  imply  that 
Mr.  Overbeay  will  hold  that  seat.  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon  holds  his  seat  on  the  delegation  by 
appointment  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  and  I  by  appointment  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  the  historical  and 
current  information  that  we  need  to  take  much 
time  on  today.  If  it  has  stimulated  questions 
which  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  have  answers 
to,  I  will  be  glad  to  come  back  to  the  micro- 
phone. Otherwise,  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Langen 
to  finish  reading  this  combination  Baker- 
Barnett  report.  Mr.  Langan  is  quite  appropri- 
ately identified  in  many  ways  with  programs 
similar  to  and  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Council  because  of  his  primary  position,  these 
days,  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind.  As  you  know,  Paul  is 
specializing  in  the  surveying  and  consulting  on 
programs  for  the  blind  throughout  South- 
eastern Asia  and  the  Orient.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  introduce  Mr.  Langan. 

Mr.  Langan  then  read  the  following  report: 

Status 

Category  B,  with  economic  and  social  coun- 
cil of  United  Nations.  Consultative  relation- 
ship with  UNIGEF,  official  relationship  with 
ILO,  official  relationship  with  UNESCO. 

Purpose 

To  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  by  providing  the  means 
of  consultation   between  organizations  of  and 
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for  the  blind  in  different  countries,  and  for 
joint  action  wherever  possible  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  minimum  standards  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  improvement  of  such  standards. 

Publications 

WCWB  Newsletter  (twice  annually),  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  World  Assembly  on 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  1954,  Revised  In- 
ternational Manual  of  Braille  Music 
Notation  1956,  various  monographs. 

Membership 

125  elective  members  represent  principal 
organizations  of  and  for  the  blind  in  42  coun- 
tries. Limited  number  of  associate  and  honor- 
ary life  members. 

Activities   in   Rehabilitation   Field 

The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  became  legally  established  in  1951  with 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  by  workers  for 
the  blind  from  15  countries.  Those  delegates 
had  earlier  attended  the  1949  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  had 
there  adopted  a  resolution  calling  fcr  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  NGO  to 
coordinate  national  action,  provide  a  forum 
for  exchange  of  views  and  experiences,  and  to 
consult  with  United  Nations,  its  specialized 
agencies  and  other  international  governmental 
and  non-governmental  organizations.  An  inter- 
national definition  of  blindness  considered  suit- 
able for  universal  acceptance  was  evolved  by 
WCWB  and  has  since  been  received  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  circulated  to 
all  countries  by  the  UN  Secretary-General. 
Other  WCWB  findings  on  such  subjects  as, 
education  of  blind  children,  economic  provi- 
sions for  the  sightless,  and  world  Braille  uni- 
formity, have  similarly  been  received  by  the 
UN  and  appropriate  specialized  agencies. 

Between  quinquennial  meetings  of  the 
WCWB  General  Assembly,  its  work  is  main- 
tained through  the  operation  of  special  com- 
mittees created  to  deal  with  those  subjects  that 
are  of  most  vital  international  concern.  The 
Council's  principal  committees  operate  in  the 
following  fields:  Education  of  blind  youth; 
world  Braille  problems,  including  music;  de- 
velopment of  technical  appliances;  professional 
and   urban   employment;   rural   activities;   pre- 


vention of  blindness;  and  the  special  problems 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

At  the  request  of  UNESCO,  the  Council  has 
assumed  parent  responsibility  for  the  World 
Braille  Council  which  formerly  operated  under 
the  aegis  of  the  specialized  agency.  As  a  major 
part  of  its  work  in  this  field,  the  Council  has 
locally  published  a  REVISED  INTERNATIONAL 
Manual  of  Braille  Music  Notation  de- 
signed to  facilitate  uniform  production  in  all 
countries.  The  principles  contained  in  this 
Manual  were  worked  out  during  the  1954  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Braille  Music  held 
in  Paris  under  WCWB  sponsorship. 

The  Council  served  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  held  in  Tokyo  in  October,  1955,  and  at 
the  request  of  that  Conference  has  formed  a 
standing  committee  on  Far  East,  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  affairs  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  countries  and  territories  in  the 
region.  A  Committee  on  Pan-American  Affairs, 
similarly  composed,  has  also  been  created  to 
promote  and  coordinate  action  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  in  that  region.  In  cooperation  with 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  the  Council 
sponsored  the  1956  European  Seminar  on  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Blind,  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Its  Consultative  Committee  on 
Education  held  its  second  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Education  of  Blind  Youth  in 
Oslo  in  August,  1957. 

Other  international  action  has  included  the 
publication  of  a  World  Catalogue  of  Films 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  blind  and  the 
professional  aspects  of  service  to  the  blind  and 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Regular  newsletters  on  all  aspects  of  blind- 
ness in  the  world  are  being  issued  as  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Council's  work.  In  addition, 
professional  monographs  on  special  subjects 
are  prepared  and  widely  disseminated.  These 
have  included  studies  on  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness among  leprosy  patients,  and  the  status  of 
blind  women  throughout  the  world. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  further  information  now  that  you 
know  what  the  Council  is  about. 

North  America,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  World  Council,  is  entitled  to  five  seats  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil. Like  most  organizations,  most  of  the  more 
vital    business    of    the    Council,    of   course,    is 
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conducted  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
General  Assembly  meets  only  every  five  years 
and  this  is,  of  course,  when  the  various  na- 
tional representatives  have  a  chance  to  take 
over  the  Executive  Committee's  work  a  bit. 
The  United  States  was  allotted,  by  caucus  and 
general  agreement  at  the  Paris  meeting,  three 
of  the  five  North  American  seats.  Those  three 
individuals  are  Mr.  George  Card,  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Salmon  and  myself.  I  can  report  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  that  Executive  Committee 
in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  just  about  three  weeks 
from  now.  Mr.  George  Card  and  I  will  be 
the  representatives  at  that  meeting  this  year. 
I  think  that  I  should  also  report  to  you  that 
I  am  your  representative,  elected  by  this  six- 
man  delegation,  on  the  Pan-American  Commit- 
tee which  Mr.  Langan's  reading  mentioned. 

If  this  sounds  to  you  very  uninteresting,  I 
will  explain  why  I  think  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  you.  These  world-level  meetings 
are  going  to  be  more  and  more  vital  in  our 
world  which  is  growing  much  smaller  in  every 
way  these  days.  We  are  becoming  more  and 
more  affected  —  to  the  point  where  we  affect 
each  other  across  national  lines  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  realize.  At  these  world  meet- 
ings, of  either  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
General  Assembly,  some  of  the  points  which 
we  discuss  over  here  —  sometimes  calmly  and 


sometimes  heatedly  —  are  also  discussed  there 
■ —  sometimes  calmly  and  sometimes  heatedly. 
Your  American  Delegation  has  been  divided 
on  several  issues  on  several  occasions  but  do 
not  let  that  worry  you  too  much,  because  so 
have  the  British  and  so  have  some  of  the  rest. 
An  agenda  of  the  meeting  in  Ceylon  is 
available  to  anyone  who  cares  to  write  to  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  who  is  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  If  any  of  you  have  an  opinion  or 
question  to  express  about  matters  on  that 
agenda,  either  this  year  or  next  year,  I  am  sure 
the  members  of  your  Delegation  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to 
read  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  from  time 
to  time,  and,  if  there  are  any  actions  or  stands 
taken  by  your  Delegation  with  which  you  do 
not  agree,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mr.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  and  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  Inc.;  and  Member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETINGS 


ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  MEMBERSHIP  BREAKFAST 


MINUTES 


The  Annual  Membership  Breakfast,  held 
Tuesday  morning,  July  29th,  with  Mr.  William 
J.  Ferrell,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee, presiding,  was  attended  by  176  mem- 
bers and  guests.  The  Honorable  J.  Caleb 
Boggs,  Governor  of  Delaware,  presented  a 
short  address.  At  this  meeting,  the  first 
Alfred  Allen  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  field  of  direct  service  to  blind 
people  was  presented   to  Miss  Marian  Held, 


Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City.  The  presentation  of  the  Award,  in  the 
name  of  the  Association,  was  made  by  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Piatt,  Executive  Director  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
Award  itself  consisted  of  a  small  inscribed 
gold  locket  and  chain  and  the  following 
Certificate  of  Award: 


I 


Imffican  A^fsf^^tettum  nf  IV^'t^^-t-s  /«r  th*'  Hi 


Marian    Held 

Pftt'senied  Th-^  z.f.h  Utw  <J    ''  -l.'r       ,  s 
In  the  C.*v  '>?  Ph,  .s.,'-  ,-    ■    ••-I 
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PRESENTATION  OF  ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
TO  MARIAN  HELD 

Philip  S.  Piatt,  Ph.D.,  Executive     Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Boggs,  Fellow- 
members  : 

Frankly,  I  asked  for  this  privilege  and 
honor.  I  would  have  been  jealous  if  anyone 
else  had  been  chosen.  For  almost  fourteen 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  daily 
with  the  recipient  of  this  award.  No  one 
can  imagine  what  this  has  meant  to  me.  I 
have  shared  her  sorrows  and  joys,  her  frus- 
trations and  achievements.  To  her  I  owe  much 
of  my  understanding  of  blindness  and  blind 
people. 

To  speak  of  Marian  Held  is  to  speak  of 
a  human  dynamo  whose  working  life  of 
thirty-five  years  has  been  devoted  to  the  blind 
of  The  Lighthouse.  Uncounted  thousands 
know  her  voice,  have  come  to  her  for  help, 
understanding  and  guidance,  and  are  her 
continuing  friends.  Hers  is  not  an  ivory 
tower  of  exalted  administrative  exclusiveness. 
While  delegating  authority  to  fifteen  division 
heads,  who  are  responsible  for  150  workers 
(41  of  whom  are  blind),  she  is  in  daily 
touch  with  the  problems  of  blind  individuals. 
Her  nursery  school  children  of  25  to  30  years 
ago  are  on  her  staff.  The  earliest  blind  em- 
ployees (now  retired),  dating  back  52  years, 
are  not  forgotten. 

Shakespeare  has  written,  '"'Some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Marian  Held 
is  too  modest  to  claim  greatness,  but  her 
achievements  are  proof  of  her  great  qualities 


of  mind  and  heart  and  will.  She  belon; 
to  that  great  group  of  important  people  whJ 
have  climbed  the  ladder  of  success  the  hard 
way,  without  the  benefit  of  BA's,  MA's  and 
Ph.D's.  To  have  been  able  to  grow  year  • 
by  year  in  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  needs  of  blind 
persons  is  evidence  enough. 

I    am    sure    Alfred   Allen    would    have    ap- 
proved  the   selection   of  Marian   Held   to   re- 
ceive   this    award    for    outstanding    service    to 
blind    individuals.      He    knew    her    well,    her 
intense    interest    in    blind    persons,    and    her  • 
special    talent    for    helping    them    solve    their 
problems.     Her    countless    acts    to    launch    a  i 
promising   artist   on   a  career,   to   find   a   suit-  -j 
able  job  or  home,  to  share  the  joys   of  the  ; 
guests    at    our    vacation    camps,    to    visit    the  ; 
sick,  to  clothe  the  needy,  to  comfort  the  de- 
pressed,   will    never    be    recorded    except    in 
the  book  the  angels  keep.     Hours  have  meant  t 
nothing;   salary  has   been   only  secondary;   joy  / 
in  her  work  has  been  everything. 

iSuch   is   the  person   you  are   honoring   to- 
day!    May    the    high    standards    she    sets    be  ?] 
maintained  over  the  years  to  come,  and  may  y' 
"we   all    learn    in    humbleness    to    serve    more 
understandingly,  as  she  does,  those  who  need  .i 
us  as  we  need  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  tj 
the  AAWB,  I  have  the  privilege  of  bestow- 
ing upon  you,  Marian  Held,  the  Alfred  Allen 
Memorial    Award,    with    all    the    rights    and 
privileges  and  honors  thereto  appertaining. 


ALFRED   ALLEN    AWARD    BREAKFAST 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Dr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Ferrell,  Members  of  the  Award 
Committee,  and  Friends  of  the  AAWB: 

This  is  a  very  precious  moment  in  my 
life,  and  I  feel  most  humble  and  unworthy. 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  this  great 
honor  in  memory  of  a  dearly  'beloved  friend, 
Alfred  Allen.  I  am  indeed  not  deserving  of 
the  lovely  tribute  you  have  paid  me.  Why 
I  was  selected  above  so  many  wonderful  peo- 
ple in  our  work  I  will  never  understand!  I 
am  grateful  and  happy,  of  course,  but  more 
than  that,  I  am  deeply  touched  because  of 
the  special  significance  of  this  award.  In  my 
heart,  I  hope  Alfred  is  approving,  too,  be- 
cause he  could  stand  no  hypocrisy — he  was 
so  honest  and  forthright  in  all  he  did  and  in 
all  his  thinking.  I  feel  very  sure  he  would 
want  the  first  recipient  of  the  Award  be- 
stowed in  his  name  to  live  up  to  his  own 
ideals — they  were  high — and  he  stood  for 
everything  good  in  our  work.  I  am  so  happy 
that  Margaret,  his  dear  wife,  is  here  with 
us. 

What   can   I   say  this   morning   which   will 

convey    to    you    my    everlasting    gratitude    to 

my   associates    at   The   Lighthouse   who    have 

worked   so  closely  with   me   during   my  years 

j  of  service  to  blind  people?      They  have  been 


fruitful  years,  wonderful  years — exciting- 
compensating.  I  have  been  blessed  with  de- 
voted coworkers.  Without  them,  indeed,  I 
would  have  accomplished  little.  I  thank 
them — these  dear  people — for  making  this 
moment  possible  for  me:  the  late  Daisy  Rog- 
ers, dear  friend  and  counselor,  who  gave  me 
encouragement  and  help  from  the  very  be- 
ginning; and,  among  others,  Stanley  Warten- 
berg  and  Mary  Floyd,  those  two  wonderful 
assistants;  and  Dr.  Piatt,  you,  too,  who  will 
soon  leave  us  in  your  retirement — may  I 
say  here  how  privileged  and  fortunate  1  have 
been   to  work  under  your  wise  guidance. 

I  hope  recipients  of  this  Award  in  the  com- 
ing years  will  feel  as  I  do  now — filled  with 
thankfulness  that  Providence  so  arranges  our 
lives  sometimes  that  we  can  serve  our  fellow- 
men  in  ways  which  have  so  many  far-reach- 
ing effects.  How  much  my  life  has  been  en- 
riched and  given  meaning  by  the  inspiring 
examples  of  many,  many  noble,  courageous 
blind  people,  you  will  never  know!  And  I 
am  proud  that  in  Alfred's  name  this  honor 
has  come  to  me  and  I  will  try  to  be  worthy 
of  it — there  is  so  much  for  all  of  us  to  do 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you  for  this  beautiful  gift,  I  shall 
love  it  very  much. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LUNCHEON 

The  innovation  of  the  International  Lunch-  staff  of  NBC,  delivered  a  highly  entertaining 

eon,   held   Wednesday   noon,   July   30th   with  and    informative    lecture    on    the    process    of 

Hulen    C.    "Walker,    Executive    Director,    pre-  international  news  gathering.     It  is  hoped  that 

siding,   was   a   most   enjoyable   event   for   the  this    luncheon    will    become    an    annual    oc- 

1959  members  and  guests  in  attendance.     Mr.  currence. 
Henry  C.  Cassidy,  news  commentator  on  the 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

MEETING 


The  Board  of  Directors  and  Sustaining 
Members  met  together  at  12:00  noon,  July 
31,  for  a  discussion  of  services  to  be  developed 
by  the  Association  as  well  as  membership  fees 
for  Sustaining  Members.  Present  at  the  meet- 
ing was  a  majority  of  both  Sustaining  Mem- 
ber representatives  and  Officers  and  Board 
Members. 

After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  set  fee  would  not  be  established 


for  the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  but  rather  that 
all  Sustaining  Members  would  assist  the  As- 
sociation with  as  liberal  membership  fees  as 
possible.  It  was  also  suggested  by  the  Sus-  | 
taining  Members  that  a  working  capital  equal 
to  twice  the  annual  budget  should  be  ac- 
cumulated as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Each  Sustaining  Member  present  pledged 
to  support  the  Association  along  these  lines 
for  another  year. 


AMBOSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  BANQUET 

MINUTES 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Banquet, 
held  Thursday  evening,  July  31st,  with  266 
in  attendance,  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Annual  Memorial  Award  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi,  Past-President  of  the 
AAWB  and  Managing  Director,  '  National 
Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Roy 
Kumpe,  Chairman  of  the  AAWB  Awards 
Committee,  acted  as  Toastmaster.  The  awards, 
in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal  and  an  engrossed 
scroll,  were  presented  to  Mr.  lerardi  by  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Walsh,  Field  Worker,  Division 
for    the    Blind,    Department    of    Education, 


Boston,   Massachusetts.      Mr.   lerardi   accepted 
the  award  with  appropriate  remarks. 

President  H.   A.  Wood  announced   a   total 
membership  in  the  Association  of  1667,  with  t 
registration   at  the   Convention   of   620,   with 
many  others  in  attendance  but  not  registered. 
(For    complete   membership    and    Convention  i; 
statistics,  see  page  237). 

At    this    time.    President    Wood    took    oc- 
casion  to  present  a  Past-President's   Gavel  to  ) 
Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker,  who  had  resigned  as  ^ 
President   of   the   Association    to    become   the 
first  Executive  Director  of  the  AAWB,  as  of  I 
June  1,  1958. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SCROLL 
TO  FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI 

Fred  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Mr.     Toastmaster,     Honored     Guest,     Fellow- 
members  and   Friends  of  this  Association: 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Mr.  lerardi  and 
I  were  closely  associated  in  school  and  in 
work.  In  1952,  when  I  retired  from  active 
State  service,  Mr.  lerardi  very  graciously  in- 
vited me  to  contribute  a  part  of  my  time  to 
the  service  of  the  National  Braille  Press.  In 
this  way,  he  increased  the  number  of  years  of 
our  friendship  and  close  relationship  to  nearly 
sixty. 

When  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  lerardi  a  short 
time  ago,  he  was  very  polite  and  genteel  about 
it,  but  he  said,  "Do  you  think  we  should  tell 
the  number  of  years?  Won't  that  give  us 
away  as  being  pretty  old?"  I  think  it  is  a 
most  unusual  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
say  that  during  this  long  friendship  we  have 
never  had  a  serious  disagreement. 

I  was  with  Mr.  lerardi  and  his  staff,  over 
forty  years  ago,  the  night  that  he  assembled 
and  made  ready  for  mailing  the  first  issue 
of  the  Weekly  News.  I  have  followed  him 
through  the  years  as  well  as  I  could.  Of 
course,  he  goes  much  faster  than  I  do,  and 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  keep  up  with  him,  but 
I  have  followed  him  and  have  noted  the  many 
accomplishments  he  has  brought  to  final  and 
successful  ending.  Those  of  you  who  have 
visited  the  National  Braille  Press,  and  those 
of  you  who  are  associated  with  it,  know  that 
he  has  built  a  monument  that  will  be  in 
existence  and  testify  to  his  great  work  long 
after  all  of  us  are  no  longer  here. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  lerardi,  during  his  many 


years,  with  their  headaches  and  heartaches  as 
well  as  successes,  has  a  good  many  times  re- 
membered the  motto  that  those  of  us  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  count  Perkins  as 
our  Alma  Mater  learned  from  Mr.  Howe, 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  overcome."  Mr. 
lerardi  has  had  occasion  to  use  that  motto 
many  times,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  in- 
spiration that  helped  him  many  times  when 
things  were  not  easy. 

He  has  overcome  the  obstacles  and  has 
come  tonight,  after  a  long  trail,  to  a  very 
worthy  triumph.  In  reading  this  scroll,  as  I 
have  often  times,  another  thought  has  come 
to  me  and  I  think  many  of  you  here  will 
agree.  I  approve  and  endorse  every  word  and 
statement  in  this  tribute.  They  are  all  true 
and  complete.  They  are  not,  however  com- 
plete enough  in  my  feeling,  and  in  my  mind 
they  should  include  another  person  in  this 
tribute.  Constant  encouragement  and  efficient 
cooperation  throughout  these  many  years  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  lerardi  by  one  who  has 
given  him  inspiration  to  surmount  all  his 
obstacles,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  here  in  public, 
congratulations  and  my  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
and  Airs.  lerardi,  and  to  them  I  extend  my 
sincerest  congratulations  and  earnestly  hope 
that  they  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
enlarge  and  enhance  their  contributions 
towards  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-man.  Now 
I  will  read  this  document: 

(See  next  page) . 

Here,  Mr.  lerardi,  take  it  and  good  luck 
to  you. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  GOLD  MEDAL 

TO  FRANCIS  B.  lERARDI 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  LL.D.,  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


About  two  weeks  ago  I  had  to  follow  one 
of  the  geratest   speakers   still   in   the  United 
I  States — Mr.    Norman    Thomas — and    I    could 
!  not  help  thinking  tonight  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to   precede   Fred   and   should   have 
taken  it.     I  think  his  statements  were  so  ex- 
cellent that  I  hate  to  get  up  and  speak  after 
i  such  a  generous,  fine  friend  who  can  present 
1  in  such  a  brief  time  such  a  wonderful  message 
as  Fred  has  presented  to  leri. 

I  came  to  Perkins  sometime  after  Fred  and 
leri  were  both  students  and  had  gone  quite 
a  way  ahead  of  me.  So  far  ahead  that  Fred 
taught  me  my  prayers,  and  I  have  prayed  ever 
since  then  on  every  important  occasion  in  my 
life.  I  believe  that  prayer  alone  has  accounted 
for  any  little  success  that  I  have  had,  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Fred  and  thank 
him  publicly. 

Concerning  a  certain  remark  of  our  Toast- 
master,  between  Fred,  leri  and  myself,  I 
imagine  we  could  roll  up  about  225  years 
and,  if  we  threw  in  old  Roy,  I  think  we 
could  get  up  to  255.  Actually  the  years  are 
unimportant;  it  is  what  has  happened  during 
those  years.  All  three  of  us  have  lived,  as 
have  some  of  you,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic,  and  one  of  the  most 
progressive  eras  in  the  entire  history  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

I  want,  at  this  moment,  because  I  might 
inadvertently  forget  it,  to  tell  you  that  just 
before  supper  tonight  I  called  to  say  "hello" 
to  Father  Carroll  who  is  at  the  Rusk  Re- 
habilitation Institute  in  New  York.  He 
wanted  me  particularly  to  give  his  afiFections 
to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lerardi  and  the  famly 
and  to  add  publicly  his  high  praise  of  the 
work  that  leri  has  done.  He  said  to  be  sure 
to  say,  "The  unselfish  work  that  Mr.  lerardi 
has  done  because  his  devotion  and  utter  dis- 
regard for  self  has  counted  so  much  with  me." 


Father  Carroll  also  asked  me  to  give  you  his 
warm  greetings  and  report  that  he  is  pro- 
gressing. 

Well,  the  Toastmaster  said  that  among  other 
things  I  was  to  be  brief  and  I  was  to  give 
you  some  information.  When  I  was  think- 
ing about  this  occasion  today  and  at  other 
times,  and  being  very  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  this  privilege,  I  could  not 
help  but  remember  back  to  the  days  in  South 
Boston  when  Fred,  leri  and  I  started  our  so- 
journ at  Perkins,  and  some  of  the  things  that 
happened.  Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
your  time  with  a  lot  of  reminiscences,  be- 
cause they  are  things  which  probably  mean 
much  more  to  us  than  they  do  to  you.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  was  leri  who  had 
this  experience  which  I  recall,  but  somebody 
was  late  daily  for  such  a  long  period,  and 
we  had  one  hard  Taskmaster  whose  name  was 
Carswell  who  had  a  punishment  that  always 
intrigued  me,  and  I  remember  it  still  al- 
though it  was  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
What  this  fellow  had  to  do  was  write  in 
Braille  this  little  sentence.  As  I  recall  it,  it 
went  something  like  this:  "Quarter  past  seven 
is  seven  fifteen  and  a  brisk  walk  in  the  gym- 
nasium has  been  used  to  cure  the  gout,  failing 
memory  and  creeping  paralysis."  I  thought 
that  was  a  jewel  to  write — in  Braille — on  a 
slate. 

Then  this  little  story  was  there  when  I 
got  to  Perkins,  so  I  don't  know  how  far  back 
that  went.  One  of  our  fellows  was  going 
down  Broadway  in  South  Boston  and  ran  into 
something.  He  reached  down  and  feeling 
fur,  patted  it  and  said,  "Nice  doggie,  nice 
doggie,"  and  a  woman  got  up  and  berated 
him.  Of  course,  that  was  before  we  had  the 
"Long  Cane"  and  long  before  the  Seeing  Eye 
invented  the  "Seeing  Dog." 

In  all  the  speeches  about  leri,  nobody  has 
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mentioned  the  fact  that  he  lived  in  Brooklyn. 
He  did  and  he  sold  newspapers  there.  I 
have  a  telegram  here  from  the  association  and 
would  like  to  read  it  to  you.  These  were  his 
old   comrades. 

"Dear  Frankie  Boy:  (That  was  what  they 
called  him  in  those  days) 
"We,  the  old  Sand  Street  Newspaper 
Boys  Association  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
of  which  you  are  a  respected  member,  re- 
call your  early  days  in  our  midst  when 
you  sold  such  papers  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  other  hometown  newspapers 
which  are  now  extinct.  What  is  more 
important,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
where  the  otherwise  respectful  Dodgers 
is  also  extinct  and  have  been  exiled  to 
L.  A.  and  they  are  in  the  cellar  yet; 
and  furthermore,  they  are  gone  forever 
and  so  are  you.  So  all  the  bums  are 
gone  from  Brooklyn." 
I  thought  that  was  a  very  touching  telegram. 
There  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  there. 

A  great  many  things  have  happened  over 
this  half  century,  roughly,  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  I  think  that  we  can  rejoice,  and 
I    doubt   if   leri    would    want    to   go    over    it 


again,  because  those  early  days  represented 
perhaps  the  conclusion  of  the  dark  era  when 
we  spent  the  years  of  hard  work  that  we  did 
at  Perkins  in  receiving  a  valuable  education 
and  good  training  only  to  go  out  into  the 
world  to  face  almost  utter  defeat  and  frus- 
tration. We  have  all  lived  through  that  period 
to  one  where  a  great  change  has  taken  place, 
and  one  of  those  who  has  given  so  much  of 
himself  to  the  "better  day"  that  is  here  today 
for  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  throughout 
the  United  States  is  certainly  Frances  B.  lerardi. 
The  Shotwell  Award  is,  I  think,  significant, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion and  focuses  sharply  the  fact  that  we,  as 
individuals,  all  have  a  major  part  to  play  in 
the  total  work  that  is  our  great  concern — work 
for  the  blind — and  that  no  one  individual 
stands  way  out  ahead  in  this  field.  Some  of 
us  are  a  little  bit  more  in  the  public  eye  for 
some  reason  or  other;  but  there  are  many  who 
are  not  in  the  public  eye,  who  are  in  the  back- 
ground, who  have  given  of  themselves  their 
life  blood,  their  energy,  and  devotion  to  a 
cause  in  which  they  believe.  I  think  there 
is  no  money,  no  compensation  that  can  ever 
take   the   place   of   the   great   satisfaction   that 
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must  come  to  leri  tonight  and  to  Laura,  his 
wonderful  wife,  and  to  his  family,  to  realize 
that  success  is  his  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  during  all  those  years  when  he  was  acting 
as  Trustee  of  the  Shotwell  Award  and  was  one 
of  those  who  was  keeping  alive  the  tradition 
of  the  Shotwell  Award  so  that  to  those  in  our 
field  who  have  the  great  spark  that  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  help  humanity,  this  award 
shall  continue  to  be  meaningful.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  awards  that  is  given  lightly,  for  com- 
munity relations.  This  is  a  family  matter. 
This  is  the  thing,  I  think  more  than  anything 
else,  that  welds  this  Association  together,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  the  one  thing  in  which  we 
all  feel  that  we  share  with  the  individual 
who  receives  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  person  who  has  received  the 
Shotwell   Award   or  who  will   receive  it  who 
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has  given  more,  as  Father  Carroll  said,  "of 
devotion."  I,  and  many  others  like  me,  have 
received  compensation  perhaps  far  beyond 
what  we  should  have  had,  where  here  is  a  man 
who  has  given  of  himself,  and  his  award  will 
not  be  just  what  we  will  give  him  tonight, 
although  I  hope  he  will  consider  this  the  most 
precious  thing  he  has  ever  received.  His  re- 
ward is  from  now  on  and  forever. 

leri,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  the 
Shotwell  Award  to  you.  On  it  is  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

Presented  by  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  31,  1958.  In  recognition  of 
your  faithful  services  for  the  blind. 

I  present  this  with  great  humility  and  con- 
sider  it   a   high   honor. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

Francis  B.  lerardi,  Managing  Director 
National  Braille  Press,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


I  am  not  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  falter  here  and 
there.  I  will  try  to  express  my  feelings  the 
best  I  can. 

When  this  custom  was  established  in  1939, 
we  felt  that  it  was  something  that  would  bring 
us  closer  together.  However,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  this  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  the  awards  will 
be  the  most  precious  things  that  have  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  life.  In  fact,  I  consider 
it  a  fitting  climax  to  a  career.  After  all,  we 
cannot  forget  that  we  are  getting  older  every 
day. 

This  award,  together  with  the  one  I  received 
from  the  American  Foundation  in  1938,  will 
constitute  my  most  precious  possessions,  and 
I  will  cherish  them  all  the  years  of  my  life. 


I  did  think  that  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  of  the  story  of  the  National  Braille 
Press,  but  the  previous  speakers  have  covered 
it  pretty  well.  However,  I  do  have  some  mis- 
givings about  accepting  this  award  in  my 
name,  because  after  all,  I  could  not  have  ac- 
complished what  the  previous  speakers  have 
given  me  credit  for  without  the  help  of  my 
wife,  who  for  31  years  has  read  to  be  con- 
stantly, and  without  whose  help  I  never  could 
have  published  the  Weekly  News.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Allen  came  to  me  about  the  time  I  was 
thinking  about  launching  this  project  and  said, 
"I  don't  want  you  to  do  it.  I  don't  think 
it  can  be  done.  We  tried  it  in  Philadelphia 
when  I  was  Principal  of  the  School  there  and 
found  it  to  be  too  much  work.  Couldn't  you 
publish  it  once  a  month  or  twice  a  month?" 
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I  said,  "No,  Dr.  Allen.  The  purpose  of  this 
magazine  is  to  give  the  news  while  it  is 
still  news,  not  wait  until  it  is  a  month  old." 
In  the  31  years  we  have  not  failed  a  week  to 
get   that  paper  out. 

When  I  began  this  project,  I  had  no  idea 
it  would  grow  into  such  a  tremendous  size. 
Tremendous  to  me,  because  I  have  to  raise 
the  money,  and  any  of  you  who  have  had  that 
experience  know  how  tough  it  is  getting  to  be. 

We  started  out  with  the  Weekly  News  and 
requests  kept  coming  in  for  a  Woman's 
Magazine.  Now,  I  couldn't  edit  a  woman's 
magazine,  so  I  asked  Miss  Birchard  to  be  the 
editor,  and  she  still  is  the  editor.  Through 
her  efforts,  she  has  made  the  magazine  what 
it  is  today.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her  for 
this  assistance. 

Then  came  the  Home  Teacher.  Many  of 
you  know  Miss  Moss,  who  is  another  volun- 
teer editor.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going 
to  do  when  I  have  to  pay  these  people.  She 
spends  days  and  weeks  in  research  in  order 
to  give  you  the  best  she  can  find  of  interest 
to  you  in  your  work. 

When  the  Second  World  War  started,  the 
Red  Cross  gave  up  hand  Braille-transcribing, 
and  Mrs.  Jacobs  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  take  her  in.  Well,  I  could 
not  refuse  Mrs.  Jacobs,  she  is  such  a  charming 
lady,  so  I  told  her  it  was  all  right.  She  said, 
"It  won't  cost  you  anything"  and  I  said,  "Well, 
that's  better."  When  she  came  to  me  her 
group  was  doing  about  14,000  pages  a  year, 
and  last  year  they  produced    (mind  you,  this 


was  all  punched-out  dots  on  a  slate)  96,000 
pages  which  had  to  be  shellacked,  bound, 
proof-read  and  sent  out  to  the  requesters. 

Then  we  got  another  brainstorm.  They 
came  to  me  asking  why  not  have  recordings, 
and  we  started  on  that  six  years  ago.  Last 
year  the  volunteers  produced  about  3,000 
records,  representing  252  titles  of  books.  We 
have  now  added  tape  recordings  also.  "It 
won't  cost  you  anying,"  she  said,  but  it  is 
costing  something.  Our  budget  this  year  is 
$100,000  and  the  first  year  it  was  only  $1,500. 

So  you  see,  that  without  the  help  of  all 
these  good  people  I  could  not  give  you  what 
we  are  giving  today. 

Next,  Mr.  Walsh  got  the  bright  idea  of, 
"Why  can't  we  transcribe  music?"  I  said, 
"All  right,  if  I  don't  have  to  pay  you."  So 
he  started  and  he  has  a  group  of  about  six 
transcribers.  Last  year  they  produced  2600 
pages  of  music,  consisting  mostly  of  songs, 
choral  music  and  church  music.  They  have 
also  done  some  guitar  manuals  which  were 
wanted. 

I  hope  we  do  not  grow  any  more,  because 
if  we  do  we  will  have  to  build  an  addition 
on  the  building. 

In  closing,  I  do  really  want  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  committee  that  thought 
enough  of  my  work  to  present  this  award 
to  me  this  year.  As  I  have  already  said,  it 
will  be  one  of  my  most  cherished  possessions, 
and  I  know  my  family  will  share  it  with  me. 

Thank  you. 
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GROUP  A 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Secretary 

Director,  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

(For  papers,  see  pages  118-124) 


Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson  chaired  the  meeting 
which  was  to  discuss  some  general  facts  and 
some  specific  examples  of  fund-raising  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Milton  T.  Freeburger,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  told  about  the  successful  Christmas 
Tree  project  which  their  agency  had  developed 
over  a  period  of  years.  Following  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the 
Proceedings,  there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  the  projevt  and  the  group  pointed  out  the 
positive  and  negative  factors  which  seemed 
to  be  related  to  it. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Byron  Smith,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind,  his  paper  regarding  the  Christmas 
Card  Caravan  project  of  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety was  read  by  Mrs.  Myrtle  Coplen.  This 
interesting  project  was  considered  by  the 
group  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  one  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  brought  people  directly 
into  contact  with  the  agency  and  with  its 
program.  Many  questions  were  asked  concern- 
ing details  of  the  plan.  Unfortunately,  no 
figures  were  available  to  determine  the  amount 


of  financial  assistance  which  it  provided  to  the 
agency. 

Dr.  Philip  Piatt,  Executive  Director  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  spoke 
about  a  problem  which  all  agencies  might 
face  in  relation  to  products  made  by  blind 
people  in  workshops.  New  York  and  some 
other  states  regard  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  products  made  by  blind  people  as  a 
contribution  to  the  agency  and  under  this 
ruling,  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and 
other  things  are  considered  to  be  cost  of  fund- 
raising.  He  suggested  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  have  such  rulings  reversed  and  to 
have  the  plan  accepted  as  a  merchandising 
program,  which  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Allan  Sherman,  Director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "Basic  Guide  Posts  in  Public  Relations 
and  Fund-Raising."  Following  discussion  of 
some  of  these  points,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed at  4  P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  Secretary 


GROUP  B 

Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 

Director,  Vocational  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

(For  papers,  see  pages  125-148) 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies   and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  most  pleasing  to  me  to  be  accorded 
the    privilege    of    representing    Group    B    of 


AAWB  at  this  time  to  present  to  you  a  sum- 
mary of  our  meetings  at  the  1958  Convention. 
As    you    are    no    doubt    aware,    Group    B 
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represents  Rehabilitation  Specialists,  Placement 
Agents  and  Field  Officers  for  the  Blind.  I 
hasten  to  add  that,  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
convention,  we  are  proud  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  230  members  of  AAWB  in  Group  B, 
and  that  I  have  been  informed  that  with  the 
additional  new  memfcers  which  we  have 
gained  during  this  convention,  we  will  be  well 
over  250  members  in  our  group.  I  am  proud 
to  be  Chairman  of  this  group  during  this 
period  of  growth. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  gratitude  that 
I  report  to  you  that,  as  a  result  of  a  letter  to 
me  as  Chairman  of  Group  B,  from  Mrs. 
Mildred  McAulay,  widow  of  John  H.  McAulay, 
whom  many  of  you  remember,  in  which  she 
offered  to  establish  an  annual  award  to  be 
known  as  the  John  H.  McAulay  Award,  we 
in  Group  B  have  accepted  her  offer,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB  have  also  ac- 
cepted her  offer.  Therefore,  beginning  with 
the  1959  Convention  an  award  will  be  made 
each  year  to  the  outstanding  placement  officer, 
selected  by  a  committee  of  two  mem'bers  of 
Group  B  and  Mrs.  McAulay,  who  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  deserves  special  recog- 
nition for  a  jot  well  done. 

The  first  meeting  of  Group  B,  "Placing  the 
Unplaceable,"  was  held  on  Monday,  July 
28,  1958.  At  that  time,  we  listened  to  speak- 
ers in  our  field,  with  a  vast  background  of 
successful  experience,  tell  us  of  their  experi- 
ence and  ideas  concerning  the  placement  of 
this  group.  We  neither  received  nor  did  we 
expect  to  receive  any  prescription  or  rule  of 
thumlb  which  would  eliminate  our  difficulties 
in  this  area,  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
their  talks  were  interesting,  provocative,  and 
I  am  sure  caused  some  soul  searching  and 
reexamination  of  our  philosophy  and  ideas 
in  our  work  with  the  "Unplaceable." 

Norman  Yoder,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  older  person,  said  in  addition  to 
many  fine  statements,  "that  we  should  awake 
to  the  realization,  if  we  have  not  already  done 
so,  that  there  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  manpower, 
productive  in  nature,  having  many  variable 
and  useful  skills  and  amazingly  yet  trainable." 

Are  we  assuming  too  much  when  we  assume 
that  the  "unplaceables"  are  almost  the  "un- 
touchables" when  we  work  with  the  doubly 
handicapped,    was    the    question    left    with    us 


at  the  end  of  a  stimulating  challenge  by  Mr. 
Geo.   Trelease   of   Massachusetts. 

William  Wood  of  Texas  was  able  to  bring 
us  personal  experience  and  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  the  problems  he  encounters  and  how 
he  attempts  to  solve  them  in  job  placement 
of  the  partially  sighted.  His  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  environmental  factors  and  job 
analysis  in  placing  the  partially  sighted  was 
extremely   illuminating. 

Mr.  Jerry  De  Angelis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
discussed  "Vision  Rehabilitation"  with  the 
group.  His  explanation  of  the  demand  for 
such  a  service  which  forced  the  service  into 
being,  his  opinion  of  the  roles  of  the  various 
members  of  the  team  in  the  service,  his  warn- 
ings and  his  emphasis,  were  all  part  of  the 
paper  he  presented  in  outlining  the  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  successes  and  failures,  of  serv- 
ice in  the  area  of  "Vision  Rehabilitation."  In 
his  conclusion  he  left  us  with: 

1.  Vision  rehabilitation  is  only  one  facet 
of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

2.  Proper  use  of  the  eyes  in  arrested  path- 
ology, with  or  without  lenses,  is  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  eye. 

3.  Remember  the  wishes  of  the  client.  The 
client  who  truly  does  not  want  to  read 
can  never  be  made  to  do  so  by  provid- 
ing him  with  spectacles,  any  more  than 
a  client  who  does  not  want  to  work 
can  be  made  to  do  so. 

In  our  opinion,  the  highlight  of  this  con- 
vention was  the  Group  B  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
July  29,  1958,  "Unplaceable,  but  Employed!" 

At  this  meeting  we  were  privileged  to  listen 
to  blind  persons  whom  we  serve,  rather  than 
listening  to  persons  who  serve.     These  clients, 
if  you  will,  were  persons  who  enjoyed  a  par- 
ticular  profession   before   their   loss    of   sight, 
and  who,  after  their  loss  of  sight,  were  able 
to   continue   in   the   same   or   a   closely   allied 
profession.     Their  stimulating  comments,  their 
cautions   to   us,   and   their   feelings   concerning 
the  amount  and  type  of  service  they  did  and 
did    not    receive    gave    us    an    opportunity    to 
evaluate  and  reevaluate  our  philosophies  con- 
cerning   the    blind    client    who    is    "just    too  ' 
skilled,  or  just  too  intelligent,  or  just  too  high  i, 
on  the  professional  or  economic  ladder,"   for  f 
us   to  be  able  to  offer  any  real  and  positive  • 
placement  service.     I  know  that  we  can  agree, 
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after  listening  to  Dr.  Chapman  of  Virginia, 
that  an  M.D.  who  becomes  blind  does  not 
have  to  become  a  chiropractor  just  because 
another  M.D.  who  became  blind  became  a 
chiropractor.  Dr.  Glanis'  description  of  the 
cooperation  of  his  employers  after  his  loss  of 
sight  is  worth  noting.  The  objectivity  of  the 
speaker  concerning  the  lack  of  cooperation  of 
the  employer  in  Mr.  Goldberg's  paper,  and  his 
formula  for  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
employer,  I  believe  was  of  help  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Varsaci  of  New  Jersey  gave  us  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  invaluable  help  of 
the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  specific  challenges  of  poultry-raising  and 
how  he  was  able  to  meet  and  overcome  them, 
although  being  from  Brooklyn,  I  was  unable 
to  follow  him  once  he  began  discussing 
chicken  houses,  feeds,  and  chicken  diseases. 
The  questions  from  the  group  after  his  talk 
indicated  to  me,  at  least,  that  not  everyone 
lives  in  Brooklyn  and  that,  contrary  to  my 
opinion,  there  is  something  more  in  these 
United  States  than  subways  and  Coney  Island. 
I  even  found  out  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  chickens! 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  speakers 
who  gave  of  their  time  to  enlighten  us,  to 
thank  especially  Mr.  Vernon  Hull  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Group  B  representative  on  the 
AAWB  Board  tf  Directors,  without  whose 
guidance  and  leadership  this  program  would 
not  have  been  possible.  I  further  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  George  Staton  of 
North  Carolina,  secretary  of  Group  B,  and 
to  all  of  those  people  in  AAWB  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  contact  during  the  past  year, 
who  sweated  and  strained  with  me  in  order 
to  organize  this   program: 


Dr.  Norman  Yoder  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Eugene  Crimmins  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.   Carl    Hvane,   New   Jersey   State   Com- 
mission for  the  Blind 
Mr.   Phil   Turpin,   New  Jersey   State   Com- 
mission  for  the  Blind 
Dr.    D.    McFarland,    Virginia    Commission 

for  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Mr.  Art  Voorhees,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind 

I   believe   I   would   be   remiss   if  I   did   not 
extend  my  appreciation  to  those  members   of 
Group  B  who  volunteered  to  edit  the  Group 
B  "newsletter"  during  1957-1958: 
Mr.  Ken  Beall,  Indiana 
Mr.  Wm.  Wood,  Texas 
Mr.  O.  J.  Bourgeois,  Louisiana 
and  to  announce  to  this  group  that  our  news- 
letter   will    be   edited    in    1958-1959    by 
Dec.  1,  1958  issue — Edwin  L.  Sonels,  Braille 
Institute  of  America,   Los  Angeles,   Cali- 
fornia 
June   1,   1959  issue — Elmer  Bechett,  Good- 
will  Industries,   Dayton,  Ohio 
March    1,    1959   issue — Kris  Winters,   State 
Department  of   Social   Welfare,  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 
May  I  say  in  all  humility  that  I  am  grateful 
to  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve 
Group  B  and  AAWB  in  my  present  capacity 
as    Chairman    of   Group    B,    and    I    offer    my 
sympathy  to  those  of  you  who  were  unfortu- 
nate  enough   to   have  been   unable   to  attend 
the  Group  B  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Harold  Richterman,  Chairman 


GROUP  C 

Roy  J.  Ward,  Chairman 

Home  Teacher  and  Specialist  in  Outdoor  Travel,  Nev^^  York  Association  for  the  Blind 

New  York,  New  York 

(For  papers,  see  pages  149-157) 


At  2  P.M.  on  Monday,  July  28,  Group  C 
for  Home  Teachers  and  Social  Workers  Other 
than   Home   Teachers   Engaged    in   Work   for 


the  Blind,  met  in  the  Pennsylvania  Room  East. 
The  meeting  was  convened  by  Roy  J.  Ward, 
Chairman,  with  a   large  assemblage  on  hand. 
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The  first  part  of  the  program  was  given  over 
to  a  short  business  meeting  which  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman.  He  first  intro- 
duced Miss  Sarah  Gissendanner  of  Virginia, 
the  Group  C  representative  to  the  AAWB 
Board  of  Directors,  who  extended  a  word  of 
greeting.  She  reported  briefly  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  past 
year.  These  had  been  primarily  devoted  to 
selecting  the  new  Executive  Direcetor,  Mr. 
Hulen  Walker.  Miss  Gissendanner  went  on 
to  state  that  she  was  sorry  to  note  that  Groups 
B  and  C  had  been  scheduled  to  meet  as  the 
same  time  at  this  convention.  She  explained 
that  she  had  requested  at  a  Board  meeting 
that  these  two  groups  be  scheduled  at  differ- 
ent times  so  that  the  many  whose  work  was 
closely  allied  to  each  group  would  be  able 
to  benefit  from  both  programs.  She  therefore 
assumed  that  their  being  scheduled  at  the 
same  time  was  unavoidable.  Chairman  "Ward 
corroborated  this  assumption,  stating  that  he 
had  also  requested  in  writing  last  spring  that 
these  two  groups  be  scheduled  at  different 
times,  and  on  receiving  the  program  had  writ- 
ten Mr.  Walker  on  the  matter.  A  letter  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Walker  stating  that 
many  factors  had  to  be  considered  and  that 
proper  scheduling  had  been   difficult. 

The  Chairman  also  reported  that  the 
AAWB  Home  Teachers  Certification  Com- 
mittee has  been  active  during  the  past  year 
and  is  attempting  to  evaluate  the  home  teach- 
ing field  and  establish  more  up-to-date  cer- 
tification standards.  Chairman  Arthur  McGiU 
of  the  Certification  Committee  informed  the 
Chairman  that  his  group  is  not  yet  ready  to 
make  recommendations  but  plan  to  do  so  at 
nex  year's  convention.  In  the  meantime,  he, 
or  Committee  Secretary  Paul  Langan,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  which  home 
teachers  may  wish  to  submit. 

After  these  reports,  the  Chairman 'called  for 
old  business.  There  being  none,  the  floor  was 
opened  to  new  business.  Since  none  was 
forthcoming  the  business  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

Following  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Saul 
Freedman,  Psychologist  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  New  York,  presented 
an  excellent  paper  entitled:  "Helping  to  Better 
Understand    the    Individual   Through    Psycho- 


logical Testing."  In  his  paper  Mr.  Freed- 
man stressed  that  blind  people,  just  as  any 
other  group,  are  individuals,  and  we  as  work- 
ers must  be  sure  to  treat  them  as  such.  He  re- 
ported on  a  sampling  of  more  than  100  adults 
who  were  administered  psychological  tests  at 
the  New  York  Lighthouse  during  the  past 
year,  explaining  that  tests  assisted  substantial- 
ly in  helping  to  show  a  difference  in  terms 
of  personality,  achievements,  intellect  and  po- 
tentials. He  further  reported  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  group  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  norms  established  for  any 
average  group.  He  stated  that  the  intelligence 
quotient  'by  itself  is  of  limited  importance 
and  that  responses  and  reactions  during  the 
test  can  give  a  great  deal  of  insight  into  the 
individual,  and  he  felt  that  the  total  fund  of 
information  derived  from  a  test  could  be  very 
helpful  to  vocational  counselors,  social  workers, 
medical  social  workers  and  home  teachers  in 
their  planning  of  future  contacts  with  individu- 
al blind  persons.  A  lively  question  and 
answer  period  followed  Mr.  Freedman's  formal 
paper.  In  it  he  stressed  the  facts  that  effective 
results  could  not  be  obtained  if  tests  were 
forced  on  the  person  and  that  it  is  generally 
not  wise  to  give  the  exact  score  to  the  individu- 
al. Instead  it  is  preferable  to  interpret  test 
results  according  to  the  individual's  judged 
ability  to  accept  and  profit  from  such  interpre- 
tation. 

Following  Mr.  Freedman's  paper,  Mr. 
Joseph  Skorup,  Director,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Specter,  Assistant  Director,  both  of  the 
Philadelphia  Area  Office  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  presented  an  up-to-date  pic- 
ture of  the  Social  Security  situation.  Mr. 
Specter  presented  a  summary  giving  a  brief 
history  of  Social  Security  and  reviewing  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  laws. 
He  then  went  into  some  detail  explaining  the 
more  recent  additions  and  changes  of  the 
Social  Security  laws.  Following  his  formal 
presentation,  there  came  a  lengtthy  question 
and  answer  period  during  which  he  clarified 
many  specific  details  which  often  confuse  those 
who  are  concerned  with  advising  blind  people 
as  to  their  Social  Security  status.  At  the 
end  of  this  lively  and  information-packed 
question  and  answer  period,  both  Mr.  Specter 
and    Mr.    Skorup   briefly   reviewed   and    sum- 
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marized  the  up-to-date  Social  Security  pic- 
ture, ernphasizing  that  applicants  for  dis- 
ability benefits  must  be  referred  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  evaluation  of  their 
employability  before  their  disability  status  can 
be  finally  approved. 

The  third  and  final  paper  was  delivered 
by  Miss  Gloria  Mortimore,  Home  Teacher 
with  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  'She  presented  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  paper  giving  a  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  home  teaching  in  Canada  and 
outlining  the  current  home  teaching  program 
as  carried  out  by  the  CNLB.  She  pointed  out 
that,  because  of  the  relatively  small  blind 
population  and  the  great  geographic  expanse 
in  Canada,  there  have  always  been  problems 
in  reaching  blind  individuals  outside  the 
large  cities,  and  that  in  the  early  days  home 
teachers  endured  physical  discomfort  in  even 
getting  to  a  pupil.  In  those  early  days  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  live  with  a  pupil,  often- 
times for  a  few  weeks,  while  providing  in- 
struction in  basic  skills.  In  more  recent  years 
the  work  of  the  home  teacher  has  been  ac- 
complished more  easily  due  to  improvements 
in  transportation  and  communication.  Miss 
Moritmore  explained  that  since  1947  Canadian 


home  teachers  have  been  able  to  receive  train- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  AAWB  certification 
and  that  an  extensive  10-months'  course  in 
all  essential  skills  is  now  available  for  all 
prospective  home  teachers.  This  training  in- 
cludes instruction  in  handcrafts,  academic 
classwork  and  two  months  of  supervised  field 
work  experience.  Miss  Mortimore  reported 
that  CNIB  home  teachers  essentially  have 
duties  similar  to  those  of  most  American  home 
teachers,  including  instruction  in  basic  skills, 
and  crafts,  assistance  in  planning  toward  the 
future,  and  often  times  in  assisting  the  in- 
dividual or  the  agency's  program  through  pub- 
licity appearances  and  contacts  with  other 
agencies,  or  community  resources.  She  closed 
her  paper  on  the  note  that  home  teaching  is 
moving  ahead  steadily,  but  has  much  more  to 
accomplish  through  the  years  ahead  in  pro- 
viding necessary  and  worthwhile  service  to 
blind  individuals. 

The  Group  C  program  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  Chairman  shortly  before  5 
P.M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roy  J.  Ward,  Chairman 


GROUP  D 


I 


Margaret  S.  Allen,  Chairman 
Jamaica,  New  York 

(For  papers,  see  pages  158-165) 


The  1958  meeting  of  the  Lay  and  Non- 
Professional  Group,  Group  D,  was  held  in  the 
Constitution  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sheraton  from 
7:30  to  9:00  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  July  30, 
1958.  A  short  business  meeting  was  held  dur- 
ing which  the  Group's  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Mrs.  Raymond  Dickinson, 
gave  a  report  of  the  three  Board  meetings 
which  she  attended  during  the  past  year.  The 
present  Chairman  then  tendered  her  resigna- 
tion because  of  her  reclassification  which  places 
her  in  Group  G.  The  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted   with    regret,    and    Judge    Coleman    C. 


Cates  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  the  unexpired  one-year 
term.  The  planned  program  for  the  evening 
followed. 

Three  speakers  dealt  in  a  most  interesting 
way  with  the  subject  "Changing  Attitudes  of 
the  Public  toward  Blind  People."  The  first 
contribution  was  that  of  Associate  Justice 
William  Powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  spoke  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  blind  man  who  has  had  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  public  life.  He  has  been  a 
Probate  Judge,  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
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lature,  Attorney-General  of  his  State,  and  is 
now  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  recounted  some  of  his  experiences 
with  a  delightful  injection  of  humor. 

The  second  speaker  presented  the  viewpoint 
of  a  sociologist.  Dr.  Joseph  Sandy  Himes, 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  North  Carolina 
College  at  Durham,  presented  an  interesting 
and  serious  analytical  study  of  the  attitude 
of  the  public.  Dr.  Himes  identified  and 
characterized  some  of  the  forces  which  have 
influenced,  and  still  are  influencing,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  public  toward  the  blind.  Dr. 
Himes  explained  that  space  limitations  necessi- 
tated the  omission  of  many  important  details 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  society, 
the  fabric  of  social  relations  is  continuously 
changing.  He  explored  the  five  conditions 
which  are  of  definite  significance:  First,  the 
redefinition  of  the  dependency  status  of  the 
blind  which  resulted  from  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Second,  total  labor  mobilization  and 
utilization  during  World  War  II  which  led 
to  further  modification  of  the  status.  Third, 
the  War  itself  and  demobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  created  influences  on  the 
popular  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  Fourth, 
the  programs  and  approaches  of  public  and 
private  agencies  which  continue  to  exert  in- 
fluence for  change  on  traditional  attitudes. 
Finally,  change  in  popular  attitdues  seems  to 
issue  from  a  new  social  consciousness.  The 
evidence  indicates  clearly  that  popular  attitudes 
are  changing,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent.  We  conclude  that  changes  are 
taking  place,  that  the  tendencies  are  a  bright 
spot  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  dark 
horizon  of  prejudice,  and  that  some  of  the 
instruments  of  these  changes  are  at  hand. 

The  last  paper  on  the  panel  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ritter  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  He  spoke  from  the  view- 
point of  the  partially  sighted,  or  20/200,  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  20/20.  His'  treatment 
of  the  subject  revealed  a  most  interesting 
depth  of  understanding  of  the  problems  aris- 
ing from   the  lack   of  understanding   and   at- 


titudes  on   the  part   of  the  average  public. 

Mr.  Ritter  is  convinced  "that  no  campaign, 
none  of  all  the  things  we  can  bring  to  bear 
through  public  relations,  will  do  a  bit  of  good 
until  we  have  a  product  which  will  match  our 
claims.  In  the  long  run,  the  public  will  be 
set  at  ease  only  by  the  performance  of  blind 
people.  All  too  often  blind  people  are  not 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  match  our 
claims." 

Mr.  Ritter  stressed  the  need  for  schools  and 
agencies  to  help  in  developing  social  and  be- 
havior skills,  and  new  ways  of  raising  the 
social  and  behavior  standards  of  the  more 
backward  members.  He  said,  too,  that,  at  this 
stage,  there  are  parts  of  the  public  (and  some 
in  our  field)  who  expect  a  blind  man  to  be 
either  a  genius  or  a  dope,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  a  blind  man  need  be 
neither,  but  just  himself,  with  ability  to  per- 
form as  we  all  need  to,  in  such  ways  as  to  put 
the  public  at  ease  and  to  comport  himself  in 
such  ways  as  not  to  be  unseemly. 

All  three  of  our  speakers  left  us  wishing 
we  had  time  to  hear  more  from  them. 

As  discussants.  Dr.  Alan  Gowman,  author, 
and  now  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
also  contributed  to  the  meeting.  His  chief 
contribution  was  in  suggesting  questions  to 
each  of  the  panelists.  There  was  a  discussion 
of  inter-personal  skills  which  are  brought  into 
play  by  blind  persons  in  their  attempt  to 
change  negative  orientations.  There  was  also 
an  attempt  to  probe  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  those  in  the  helping  professions  when  en- 
gaging a  blind  individual.  Finally,  difficul- 
ties surroundng  participation  problems  of 
blindness  were  explored. 

Expressions  of  thanks  to  the  panelists  and 
discussant,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary,  were 
given,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  in  time  for 
everyone  who  wished  to  attend  the  Club 
Night  show  and  dancing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Margaret  S.  Allen,  Chairman 
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GROUP  E 


Virginia  Cole,  Acting  Secretary 

Director,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 

Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Montpelier,  Vermont 

(For  papers,  see  pages  166-173) 


Group  E,  composed  of  Executive  Heads  of 
Commissions  or  Associations  Doing  Statewide 
Work  for  the  Blind,  was  privileged  to  hear 
two  speakers  —  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Murr,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  Mr.  Louis  Rives, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  Murr's  subject  was  "Selective  Place- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  under  the  Federal 
Merit  System."  Mr.  Murr  described  the 
Government's  wide  selective-placement  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  He  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commission's  program 
supplements  and  complements  the  programs 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  stating 
that  the  Commission  has  worked  closely  with 
NEPH  since  is  inception  in  1945.  Mr.  Murr 
described  the  Agency  Coordinator  Plan  which, 
beginning  in  1957,  provided  for  the  desig- 
nation of  Coordinators  for  Selective  Placement 
of  the  Handicapped  in  all  departments, 
)  agencies,  bureaus,  and  installations.  This 
plan  is  outlined  in  detail  in  Departmental 
j  Circular  903  which,  briefly,  is,  that  when  a 
jl  referral  or  certification  of  a  handicapped  ap- 
plicant is  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Coordinator  is  obligated  to  see 
Ithat  the  applicant  is  given  full  consideration 
for  any  vacant  position  for  which  he  is 
Iqualified.  The  most  important  contribution 
ijof  these  Coordinators  is  in  the  development, 
|through  a  continuing  internal  educational 
Ijeifort,  of  broad  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  progress  by  management,  line  super- 
visors, and  employees. 
J     With  respect  to  the  disabled  applicant,  the 


selective-placement    program    poses    but    three 
questions: 

1.  Is  he  qualified  for  the  job? 

2.  Can  he  efficiently  perform  the  duties  of 
the   job? 

3.  Will   he  he  a   hazard   to   himself  or   to 
others? 

The  Commission  does  not  in  general  advo- 
cate altering  the  job  to  fit  the  applicant,  nor 
does  it  advocate  overloading  the  Government 
with  handicapped  people  or  with  a  certain 
percentage  of  handicapped  employees  nor  giv- 
ing special  retention  rights.  It  does  assure 
that  qualified  physically  handicapped  people 
w:ll  receive  fair  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Murr  advised  that  those  agencies  trying 
to  place  the  handicapped  should  waste  no 
time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  Coordina- 
tors on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Rives  first  enumerated  the  various  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  pertaining 
to  the  blind.  Grants  have  been  made  in  both 
private  and  public  agencies  and  have  included 
a  study  of  classified  positions  in  work  for  the 
blind,  a  study  of  employment  possibilities  in 
nuseries  and  greenhouses,  studies  on  best 
methods  for  farming,  team-work  among 
agencies  in  agricultural  occupations,  the  deaf- 
blind,  the  electronic  cane,  coordination  of  re- 
sources of  the  blind  for  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  hearing  and  how  it  can  be  best 
utilized,  recommended  length  of  time  for 
training  in  rehabilitation  centers,  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  industrial  homework  for  the 
homebound,  and  optical  aids.  Mr.  Rives  stated 
that  the  possibilities  for  those  research  grants 
are  limited  only  by  our  imaginations. 

Mr.  Rives  emphasized  that  Miss  Switzer  is 
determined  to  make  available  the  full  resources 
of  the  OVR  toward  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
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To  carry  out  this  intention,  three  major  areas 
will  'be  developed. 

1.  Technical  consultation  related  specifically 
to  the  blind  must  be  available.  Major  prob- 
lem areas  have  been  identified  and  include 
placements  of  all  kinds,  vending  stand  pro- 
grams, adjustment  to  blindness,  the  use  of 
rehabilitation  centers,  worlcshops  and  home- 
bound  programs.  Since  recruiting  of  a  staff 
has  proved  very  difl!icult,  a  system  of  con- 
sultation is  being  planned  whereby  State 
staffs  will  be  loaned  for  short  periods  of  con- 
sultation to  other  States. 

2.  Training  courses  are  being  arranged,  on 
both  a  long-  and  short-term  basis.     Currently 


courses    in    placement,    vending    stands,    and 
mobility  are  being  planned. 

3.  The  third  area  of  service  being  developed 
through  OVR  is  the  provision  of  leadership 
which  will  not  be  autocratic  or  dictatorial,  but 
will  emphasize  the  seeking  and  finding  of 
information,  so  that  States  will  'be  better  able 
to  get  the  job  done.  In  return  for  the  pledge 
of  a  vigorous  program,  OVR  is  asking  the 
States  for  cooperation,  help,  advice,  criticism 
and  a  spirit  of  working  together  toward  the 
most  efficient  rehablitation  program  for  blind 
persons. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  Cole,  Acting  Secretary 


GROUP  F 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Executive  Vice-President,  The  Seeing  Eye 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

and 

M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Secretary 

Director,  Survey  and  Hontework  Department 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Group  F,  composed  of  executives  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  of  national  agencies,  held 
its  1958  session  in  the  Constitution  Room 
of  the  'Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  from 
9:30  to  12:00  noon,  Tuesday,  July  29th. 
Having  been  duly  elected  at  the  previous 
meeting  in  Chicago,  to  serve  two  years  as 
Chairman  and  Secretary,  respectively,  Mr. 
George  Werntz,  Jr.  and  Miss  Roberta  Town- 
send  were  in  their  places  on  the  platform. 

Chairman  Werntz  reported  that  he  had 
carried  out  the  recommendation  of  last  year's 
officers    as    approved    unanimously   by    Group 


F  and  had  appointed  a  committee  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  further  the  group's   interest  in 
principles    and    standards    in    all    services    for 
blind    people.      Memters    of    this    committee 
are :      Mr.     Alexander     Handel,  Mr.     Irving  i 
Schloss,  Mr.  J.  Milton  Johnson  and  both  the  i 
new    Secretary    and    Chairman    of    Group    F, 
ex-officio.      The    committee    decided    that    the  i 
subject    of    accreditation,    as    represented    in : 
Chicago  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Babcock  of  the  Joint  i 
Committee    on    Hospital    Accreditation,    was- 
worthy  of  further  examination.   It  was  agreed*  I 
therefore,  that  Group  F  secure  two  speakers  i 
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for  the  1958  session  who  could  tell  us  how 
other  human  welfare  services  have  approached 
.principles  and  standards  through  accredita- 
tion. 

Before  introducing  the  first  guest  speaker, 
the  Chairman  quickly  reviewed  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Group  F's  leadership  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  criteria  and  standards  in  our 
field,  beginning  with  the  Convention  of  1952. 
He  recalled  the  resolution  introduced  by  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker  at  our  meeting  in  1953,  requesting 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
assist  its  parent  organization,  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  pre- 
paring a  manual  on  principles  and  standards. 
He  reviewed  the  important  contributions  the 
Foundation  subsequently  made,  aided  by  their 
project  coordinator,  Mr.  Alexander  Handel, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  aided  'by  the  Bureau's  Dr.  Margaret 
Plunkett.  Throughout  these  years,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Code  of  Ethics  in  which  Dr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  played  so 
active  a  role,  represented  a  momentous  for- 
ward step  on  the  road  to  principles  and  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Werntz  then  introduced  Mr.  H.  F. 
McNeil,  Executive  Director  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Philadelphia,  who  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  background  of  and 
variations  of  accreditation  in  the  social  welfare 
field. 

From  his  own  extensive  career  in  social 
work,  Mr.  McNeill  traced  some  of  the  efforts 
of  his  field  "to  bring  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps."  He  stated  that  the  Group  F  pro- 
grams of  the  past  six  years  were  tangible  evi- 
dence that  workers  for  the  blind  recognized 
the  necessity  of  all  groups  that  aspire  to  pro- 
fessional status  to  develop,  maintain  and  con- 
tinuously to  improve  their  standards.  It  is  a 
never-ending  process,  but  he  observed  that 
standards  should  be  MILESTONES,  never  MILL- 
STONES. Standards  can  have,  he  warned,  a 
{levelling  as  well  as  an  elevating  effect. 

I  Efforts  to  develop  standards  in  social  work, 
we  were  told,  do  not  go  back  much  beyond 
the  turn  of  the  century.  One  of  the  first  of 
jthese  was  the  establishment  of  a  six-weeks' 
training  course  in  1898  by  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  a  forerunner  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work.     Na- 


tional organizations,  too,  early  began  to  play 
an  important  role,  and  standards  of  agency 
membership  in  these  national  groups  related 
to  agency  program,  personnel  and  financial 
policies.  Mr.  McNeil  emphasized  in  particular 
the  effect  of  fund-raising  standards,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  responsibility  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Information  Bureau, 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  He  quoted  Emerson  Andrews  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who  has  esti- 
mated that  of  $5,400,000,000  contributed  to 
philanthropy  in  1954,  $162,000,000  may  have 
been  wasted  on  dishonest,  incompetent  or 
borderline  agencies.  The  regulation  of  fund- 
raising  activities,  motivated  as  they  are  by 
negative  considerations  and  often  implemented 
by  state  registration  and  local  licensing,  may 
result  in  only  minimum  standards. 

Mr.  McNeil  stressed  the  role  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Social  Agencies  and  their  leadership  in 
joint  planning  efforts.  Admission  to  a  Chest 
or  United  Fund  drive  is  often  preceded  by  a 
close  examination  of  an  agency's  service,  its 
quality,  the  degree  of  need  for  it,  avoidance 
of  duplication  and  the  effeaiveness  of  its 
stewardship  and  administration. 

Studies  of  individual  or  related  agencies  are 
not  uncommon  activity  of  Councils  of  Social 
Agencies.  When  recommendations  growing 
out  of  such  studies  are  adopted,  Mr.  McNeil 
believed  a  form  of  approval  or  accreditation 
resulted.  National  agencies  often  express  their 
leadership  through  similar  studies  and  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  standards. 
Even  tax  exemption  for  an  agency  is  a  form 
of  accreditation. 

The  speaker  next  discussed  the  continuing 
effort  to  imiprove  education  of  social  workres, 
and  an  Association  of  Social  Work  Schools  was 
formed  in  1919.  Standards  of  admission  to 
the  group  constituted  accrediting,  although 
formal  accrediting  procedures  were  not  begun 
until  1932.  In  this  same  period,  the  American 
Associations  of  Medical  and  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Workers  began  an  accrediting  program 
in  their  particular  specialties.  By  1951,  the 
medical  and  psychiatric  workers,  the  group 
workers  and  the  schools  of  social  work  joined 
their  accrediting  forces  under  one  banner — the 
American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work.  One  organization  thus  'became  re- 
sponsible for  standards  in  social  work  educa- 
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tion  and  approval  of  specializations  in  the 
total  field.  More  recently  the  Council  of 
Social  Work  Education  —  representing  schools, 
agencies  and  the  profession  carries  on  the 
major  accrediting  program  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

Mr.  McNeil  spoke  next  of  the  practical 
accreditation  of  individuals  through  graduate 
professional  education  and  supervised  field 
work.  Membership  in  professional  associations 
calls  for  meeting  certain  admission  standards, 
which  may  very  likely  affect  the  efforts  of  the 
membership  committees  to  seek  increased 
numbers  on  a  qualitative  rather  than  on  a 
quantitative  basis.  In  1949  seven  different 
professional  associations  existed,  but  by  1955 
these  were  all  combined  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  McNeil  under- 
scored the  need  for  recruitment  into  the  pro- 
fession of  more  and  more  intelligent,  under- 
standing, warm  and  well-organized  people. 
He  made  it  clear  that  no  human  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  the  setting,  formal 
codes,  restrictions,  et  cetera,  will  be  better 
than  the  people  administering  it. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Edward  K.  Crats- 
ley,  Vice-President  of  Swarthmore  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Learning  of  the  Middle  States  As- 
sociation. While  Mr.  McNeil's  paper  dealt 
with  the  subject  on  broader  terms  as  applied 
to  his  field,  Dr.  Cratsley,  speaking  from  careful 
notes,  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  specific  de- 
tails of  the  accrediting  processes  employed  in 
his  field  and  the  importance  of  self-regulatory 
and  voluntary  accreditation. 

The  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  represents  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  and  it  was  organized  in 
1921.  It  was  particularly  significant  to  learn 
that  six  other  regional  associations  blanket  the 
nation  and  thus  break  down  the  tremendous 
assignment  of  accrediting  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country.  There  have 
been  many  refinements  in  the  program  in  the 
47  years  since  Middle  States  group  began,  and 
now  there  is  a  Committee  of  all  the  Regional 
associations  that  provides  interchange  of  ideas 
and  procedures  and  a  National  Commission 
on   Accrediting   that  aids   in   exchange   of   in- 


formation and  development  by  basic  philosophy 
in  accreditation. 

The  regional  associations  deal  with  the  total 
status  by  a  college  or  university,  although 
there  are  other  accrediting  bodies  that  concern 
themselves  with  specific  departments,  such  as 
the  Association  of  Medical  Schools,  of  engi- 
neering schools,  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  others. 

Dr.  Cratsley  listed   the  various  groups  that 
profit  from  accreditation   of  our  colleges:   the 
general  public  itself  has  available  a  report  of 
the  stewardship  and  a  means  of  evaluating  it. 
There  is  protection  of  professional  competency. 
The  students  and  the  alumni    (who  could  be 
likened  to  the  blind  people  served  by  agencies  ; 
in  our  own   field)    also  have  a  check  on   the  .'! 
quality  of  the   courses  they  are  studying  and 
the   setting   in   which   they  are   or   have   been  i 
studied.     The  institution  itself  has  an  oppor 
tunity  for  careful  self-evaluation,  the  results  of  f 
which  will  be  reviewed  not  only  by  that  insti- 
tution and  the  groups  directly  concerned  with 
it,   but  also  by  an   objective  group   from   the 
regional  accrediting  commission. 

The  Regional  Commission  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  body  of  concepts  and  the  docu- 
ments necessary  to  implement  the  process. 
There  is  an  executive  secretary  who  helps  to 
draft  these  materials,  but  they  are  revised  and 
formalized  by  the  commission  working  in  con- 
cert. These  documents  would,  we  gathered, 
be  comparable  to  the  manuals  or  principles 
and  standards  we  seek  in  our  own  field.  Theyj 
deal  with: 

1.  Characteristics  of  excellence  in  higher 
education. 

2.  The  objectives  and  purpose;  the  philoso- 
phy of  education. 

3.  The  departmental  and  administrative  or- 
ganization and  the  methods  by  which 
objectives  and  purposes  are  to  be  at-t 
tained;  also  with  the  qualifications  of> 
the  faculty  and  other  personnel. 

4.  The  physical  resources  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  plant  adequate  to  realization 
of  aims  and  objectives. 

5.  The  program  and  curriculum. 

6.  Evaluation  of  appropriate  evidence  thatf 
aims  have  been  achieved. 

Qualitative  concepts  of  good  educationalit 
practices  are  a  must.  No  effort  is  made  tott 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  college's  endow-** 
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ment  fund,  for  example,  or  the  number  of 
buildings;  rather,  how  well  is  this  college 
doing  with  what  it  has.  The  accrediting  proc- 
ess must  be  flexible,  for  even  minimum  stand- 
ards have  a  preventive  value.  Dr.  Cratsley 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  process  must 
be  a  democratic  one  and  it  must  avoid 
Standardization.  There  is  no  desire  to 
put  all  colleges  in  exactly  the  same  mold, 
but  the  various  philosophies  of  education 
(what  a  college  faculty  believes)  must  be  re- 
flected in  its  total  program  (what  a  college 
faculty  does) . 

Briefly,  the  regional  association  receives 
into  membership  only  those  institutions  that 
have  voluntarily  b:en  accredited.  The  process 
bcg.'ns  with  the  completion  of  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires, results  of  which  can  become  volu- 
minous documents.  It  is  essential  that  these 
be  dealt  with  in  a  "team  effort"  by  the  college. 
These  documents  are  then  studied  by  a  team 
of  evaluators,  who  will  eventually  visit  the 
college  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days 
(longer  in  the  cases  of  a  very  large  university) 
to  inspect,  examine  and  talk  directly  with  the 
people  responsible  for  the  statement  of  aims 
and  the  fulfillment  thereof.  The  evaluators 
are  volunteer  experts  from  sister  institutions, 
a  committee  or  team  of  peers.  They  must  be 
impartial  and  objective  and  all  information 
obtained  is  treated  confidentially.  The  evalua- 
tors will  later  prepare  a  report  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  institution  as  well  as  to  the 
regional  commission.  From  the  institution's 
standpoint,  this  report  is  for  guidance  in  future 
planning  and  a  check  on  all  current  concepts 
and  practices.  From  the  Commission's  view- 
point, the  report  is  a  basis  for  first  accredita- 
tion or  renewal  of  accreditation.  Action  may 
be  postponeci  while  certain  practices  are,  in 
effect,  "Cleaned-up";  or  the  Commission  may, 
on  the  basis  of  the  report,  flatly  refuse  accredi- 
tation and  membership  in  the  regional  group 
then  and  there. 

Dr.  Cratsley  pointed  out  continuing  prob- 
lems in  determining  and  maintaining  valid 
criteria  without  standardization.  Maintaining 
and  using  a  corps  of  evaluators  with  con- 
sistency, keeping  them  well  educated  on  the 
aims  of  the  process,  etc.  They  must  also  be 
alert  to  new  conditions  so  as  to  allow  for 
growth  and  development.  Evaluators,  we 
learned,    are    nominated    by    member    colleges 


from  their  respective  faculties  and  a  list  of 
acceptable  evaluators  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commission. 

To  questions  from  the  floor,  Dr.  Cratsley 
answered  that  each  member  college  pays  annual 
dues  to  help  support  the  Commission's  work. 
Out-of-pocket  expenses  involved  in  bringing 
an  evaluating  team  to  the  college  are  met  by 
the  college  itself.  No  per  diem  expense  is 
paid  the  evaluators,  but  they  are  housed  and  fed 
by  the  college.  An  average  cost  to  a  college 
might  be  $1500,  but  a  larger  institution, 
involving  a  larger  team  and  longer  period 
of  visitation,  has  gone  to  $7000  or  more. 
Accreditation  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  has  no  legal  status,  and 
is  simply  a  method  by  which  educational  in- 
stitutions verify  their  philosophies  and  evalu- 
ate their  practices  to  the  end  that  a  better  edu- 
cational job  be  performed.  It  was  obvious 
that  Dr.  Cratsley's  thought-provoking  talk  gave 
us  an  excellent  view  of  a  road  to  principles 
and  standards.  It  is  a  long  one,  but  one  that 
may  prove  worthy  of  our  endeavor  to  travel  it. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Handel,  on  whom  the  Chairman 
called  for  an  extemporaneous  report  on  the 
status  of  his  assignment  at  the  Foundation 
with  relation  to  principles  and  standards.  He 
announced  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
study  (results  of  which  are  available  from  the 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  clearly 
revealed  too  great  a  variation  in  types  of  serv- 
ices, terminology  and  practices  ever  to  permit 
of  a  single  manual  on  principles  and  standards 
of  practical  value  for  all  agencies  serving  blind 
people.  Accordingly,  the  effort  has  now  been 
reorganized  and  redirected  by  the  Foundation 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  documents  will 
eventually  be  published.  Already  completed, 
in  addition  to  the  B.L.S.  Personnel  Study,  is  a 
National  Survey  of  Library  Services  (Pt.  I  of 
a  Study  of  Principles  and  Standards).  In 
process,  are  documents  relating  to  principles 
and  standards  in  Vocational  Services,  Social 
Casework,  Social  Group  Work  and  Recreation 
and  in  Home  Teaching.  Miss  Kathern  Gruber, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Foundation,  has  been 
charged  with  major  responsibility  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  on  principles  and  standards, 
as  Mr.  Handel  devotes  increasingly  more  time 
to  Community  Surveys. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  reached  approxi- 
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mately  110  persons  maximum,  although  there 
were  the  usual  entrances  and  exits  of  many 
group  members  and  guests.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed at  11:55  A.M. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Roberta  Townsend,  Secretary 
George  Werntz,  Jr., 
Chairman 


GROUP  H 

Donald  G.  Patterson,  Acting  Chairman 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(For  papers,  see  pages  190-202) 


Group  H,  Librarians  and  Publishers,  met  on 
Monday,  July  28th,  from  2:00  to  5:00  P.M. 
Seventy-five  persons  were  in  attendance  to  share 
in  a  full  program  reflecting  current  interests 
in  library  services  for  the  blind.  The  occasion 
was  saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  Robert  W. 
Beath  who  was  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Group  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention. He  was  held  in  high  professional 
regard  by  his  colleagues,  respected  by  all  who 
had  contacts  with  him,  and  those  privileged 
to  be  among  his  many  friends  had  deep  per- 
sonal affection  for  him.  His  usual  timely  and 
pertinent  contributions  to  discussion  were 
missed,  and  the  impact  of  his  death  upon 
library  services  for  the  blind  will  be  keenly 
felt.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
field  the  Group  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas,  Robert  W.  Beath  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  area  of  library 
service  to  the  blind  as  Librarian  and  Di- 
rector of  Publications  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Braille  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  as  a  Member  of  the  Joint  Uniform 
Braille  Committee  and  its  Sub-committee 
on  Mathematics  of  the  AAIB  and  the 
AAWB,  as  a  Member  of  the  Braille  Re- 
search Committee;  and 

Whereas,  a  similar  record  of  accom- 
plishment and  achievement  upon  his  part 
as  Chairman  of  Group  H,  Librarians  and 
Publishers,   reflected    in   the   program    so 


ably  planned  and  developed  for  the  1958 
Meeting  of  the  Group  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  was  terminated  by  his  death. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
Group  H,  in  meeting  assembled,  records 
itself  as  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Beath's  many  and  important  contributions 
to  library  service  for  the  blind,  and  rec- 
ognizes the  great  professional  and  personal 
loss  to  his  colleagues  in  AAWB  and 
CNIB,  and  to  his  many  associates  and 
friends  throughout  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Alan  T.  Hunt,  duly) 
elected  Secretary,  transferred  to  another  group  [ 
during  the  interim  since  the  last  Convention,  i, 
your  reporter  as  Board  Member  for  the  Group  i 
served  as  Acting  Chairman,  and  Miss  Marjorier 
S.  Hooper  as  Acting  Secretary.  Miss  Hooper's' 
gracious  willingness  to  serve  was  greatly  ap- ' 
predated  in  view  of  her  many  responsibilities 
at  this  Convention.  ;■ 

The  agenda  was  planned  and  developed  byii 
Mr.  Beath  and  constituted  a  balanced  refleaion  ' 
of    areas    of    current    significance    in    library 
activities.     Two  topics  dealt  with  research  and 
development    in    the    established    mediums   of . 
producing    reading    materials    for    the    blind, 
Braille  and  Talking  Books;  a  third  described 
a    new   project   for   producing   books   for   the 
blind  in  another  medium,  tape  recordings;  a 
fourth  was  concerned  with  a  proposal  for  im 
proving  communication  between  those  engaged 
in   various   aspects   of   library  and   publishing 
activities;    and    a   fifth    reviewed   a    spreading 
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pattern  for  alleviating  the  financial  situation 
of  the  libraries. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Virgil  E. 
Zickel,  Plant  Manager  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  and  was  entitled 
Developments  in  Techniques  and  Machines  in 
Braille  Printing.  A  research  program  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
conducted  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  with  participation  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  the  Clovernook  Press, 
the  Howe  Press,  IBM,  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  initial 
observation  by  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  has  as  its  primary  objectives 
economies  and  improvements  in  Braille  print- 
ing. Mr.  Zickel  added  a  third,  the  reduction 
in  time  for  completing  a  book  after  approval 
for  publication,  and  discussed  progress  made 
under  the  three  headings  of  quality,  economy 
and  time  required  for  publication. 

The  books  have  been  made  more  attractive 
and  durable  through  the  use  of  new  vinyl 
cover  materials  without  increase  in  cost.  This 
lighter  weight  material  is  more  satisfactory 
and  the  cost  less  than  with  the  present 
peroxylin  coated  materials.  Extensive  research 
looking  toward  more  satisfactory  Braille  paper 
with  the  cooperation  of  six  paper  mills  has 
been  made,  and  it  is  believed  that  within  a 
year  a  paper  combining  the  best  characteristics 
for  both  printing  and  reading  will  be  achieved. 
It  is  hoped  that  means  can  be  found  for 
chemical  and  mechanical  analysis  of  the  papers 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  the 
end  that  standards  may  be  developed  which 
iwill  enable  specifications  to  be  established  for 
'future  Braille  printing.  Improved  binding  is 
:  the  objective  of  further  research  on  the  folding- 
machine  process  developed  at  the  Braille  In- 
jstitute  of  America. 

The  Braille  Research  Committee,  compris- 
ing representatives  of  the  previously  mentioned 
; agencies,  has  been  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  Kentucky  on  a  study  of 
characteristics  of  Braille  effecting  readability. 
These  characteristics  are  dot  height,  dot  radius, 
base  diameter,  spacing  of  dots  within  a  cell, 
i  spacing  between  cells  in  a  line,  spacing  be- 
jtween  lines,  brokeness  vs.  unbrokeness,  and 
jfull  interpoint  vs.  semi-interpoint.  A  series  of 
jinterlocking  studies  on  these  spacing  variables, 
using  blind  readers,  both  adult  and  juvenile, 


for  testing,  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  definite 
conclusions  that  will  serve  to  enhance  Braille 
printing.  The  plastic  Braille  plate  process  and 
the  solid  dot  process  are  also  receiving  atten- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  and  time  con- 
sumed in  Braille  printing  the  Committee  has 
developed  with  the  collaboration  of  IBM  a 
tape-controlled  Braille  plate  embossing  or 
stereograph  machine.  The  first  unit  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  two  years,  and  has 
encouraged  further  development  of  a  multi- 
unit  machine  that  offers  promise  of  greatly 
reduced  costs  and  reduction  in  printing  time. 

The  second  topic  on  the  agenda.  Value  of  a 
Librarian's  and  Publisher's  Quarterly,  was  pre- 
sented by  Nelson  Coon,  Librarian  of  the  Perk- 
ins School  for  the  Blind.  He  proposed  a.' 
quarterly  publication  for  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  library  and  publishing  services 
that  will  be  responsive  to  a  variety  of  interests. 
The  circulation  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
membership  of  Group  H  and  no  assumption 
of  cost  or  responsibility  by  the  Group  is  en- 
visioned. It  is  not  proposed  as  a  publication 
of  AAWB  or  as  an  instrument  designed  to 
serve  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  Group.  It  is 
offered  solely  as  a  medium  for  interchange  of 
ideas  between  interested  persons.  It  would 
not  be  in  competition  with  any  publication 
contemplated  by  the  Association,  with  the 
official  bulletins  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  the  program  of  Books  for  the  Blind, 
or  with  other  established  literature.  There 
was  general  agreement  of  the  value  of  such  a 
publication,  and  approval  for  such  a  venture 
was  voted  for  a  trial  period  subject  to  clear- 
ance with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB. 

Mr.  Coon  also  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Group  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view which  presented  an  inaccurate,  erroneous 
and  unfavorable  impression  of  the  existing 
library  services  for  the  blind.  The  Group  ex- 
pressed by  vote  a  reaction  deploring  the  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  the  article  which 
serves  to  misinform  the  public,  and  encouraged 
the  writing  of  individual  letters  to  the  Editor 
pointing  to  specific  inaccuracies  and  suggesting 
some  form  of  correction  or  retraction. 

Charles  Gallozzi,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, discussed  What  Can  Be  Done  About 
the  Non-Contributing  Areas?     He  had  refer- 
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ence  to  the  existing  regional  library  system  in 
which  over  the  years  many  libraries  have  been 
rendering  a  service  v^^ithout  charge  to  readers 
beyond  their  area  of  tax  support.  This  was  a 
defect  in  the  system  to  which  the  recent  Survey 
of  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  1956,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  utilizing  a  high  calibre  of  library 
experience  and  knowledge  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
directed  attention  as  serious  and  urgently  in 
need  of  correction. 

Within  recent  years  it  would  seem  that  the 
problem  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  by 
gradual  increase  in  bi-lateral  contracts  or  agree- 
ments between  states  and  libraries  providing 
for  purchase  of  library  services  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Gallozzi  was  quite  optimistic 
of  the  future.  There  was,  however,  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  sentiment  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  such  agreements  as  permanent  and 
fully  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
library  financing.  The  advisability  of  explora- 
tion of  other  means,  including  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  match  state  funds,  was  mentioned. 
This  was  the  solution  recommended  by  the 
Survey.  Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Gallozzi 
to  a  poll  of  regional  library  sentiment  by  Mrs. 
Simpson  of  the  California  State  Library  which 
indicated  a  division  of  opinions  by  the  librar- 
ians, although  in  so  far  as  there  was  response 
to  a  questionnaire  circulated,  the  preponder- 
ance appeared  to  be  opposed  to,  or  at  least 
not  enthusiastic  for,  direct  Federal  grants  to 
municipal  or  state  libraries. 

Mr  Gallozzi  reported  that  within  a  matter 
of  months  two  regional  libraries  would  be 
added  to  the  existing  twenty-eight,  thereby  re- 
lieving the  appropriation  for  the  program  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  of  the  costs  of  providing 
service  to  four  states.  A  library  is  to  be 
established  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  serve 
North  and  'South  Carolina,  and  another  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  for  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  Library  of  Congress  will  continue  to  serve 
the  blind  readers  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  Federal  area. 

John  W.  Breuel,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Technical  Services  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  delivered  a  paper  entitled 
What  of  16  RPMP  which  in  fact  was  con- 
cerned with  research  and  development  also  at 
8  RPM.     The  Foundation  has  been  exploring 


recording  at  both  16  and  8  RPM  for  several 
years.  Experiments  at  16  RPM  had  proved 
very  successful,  but  those  at  8  RPM  offered 
even  greater  promise  so  that  further  research 
at  that  speed  was  indicated.  In  November, 
1956,  the  Foundation's  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  recommended  that  a  sub-contract 
be  entered  into  for  further  development  at  8 
RPM,  and  that  the  Foundation  also  continue 
independent  research  along  parallel  lines.  A 
sub-contract  with  CBS  was  initiated  and  in 
March,  1957,  a  record  was  demonstrated  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  research  indicated  that  a  complete  : 
book  could  be  recorded  at  8  RPM  on  two 
double  faced  records  as  compared  with  13  '• 
records  for  the  same  material  at  present  re-  ■ 
cording  speed,  and  at  a  cost  of  around  $4.50  i 
per  book  as  contrasted  with  $22.00  with  i 
established  recording  procedures.  The  demon-  - 
stration  was  felt  to  justify  further  research.  . 
In  1958  a  research  project  was  initiated  by  / 
rht  Library  of  Congress  with  Recording  for  the  ; 
Blind,  Inc.,  for  field  testing  of  8  RPM  records  i. 
and  players  to  be  produced  by  CBS  laboratories,  .i 
The  question  of  "what  of  16  RPM"  or  "what  t 
of  8  RPM"  can  only  be  answered  by  the  e 
adoption  of  one  or  the  other  speed  by  the  ( 
Library  of  Congress.  Obviously  neither  can " 
or  should  be  adopted  until  the  Library  has  - 
carried  out  the  thorough  field  testing  which  l^ 
any  major  departure  from  a  standard  so  longt 
established  necessitates. 

Mr.  Breuel  brought  to  the  meeting  records  i 
of  the  same  material  recorded  at  three  speeds,; 
8,  16  and  33  RPM,  together  with  machines  tod 
play  them.    First,  an  8  RPM  record  was  played  i 
on    a    highly    modified    commercial    machine.  .'I 
This  machine  was  not  represented  as  a  proto-)| 
type  for  use  in  the  Talking  Book  program,  buti| 
merely   to   show   some   of   the   possibilities  ofn 
reduction   in   cost,   weight   and   size   over   the< 
Talking  Book  machine  currently  being  manu-i 
factured  for  the  program.     Next,  this  same  8 
RPM    record    was    played    on    a    Model    "D" 
Talking    Book    machine    modified    to    give    a 
turntable  speed  of  8  and  33  RPM.     The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  recently  ordered  a   l6 
RPM  recording  of  a  book  recently  recorded  at 
33  RPM.  This  was  played  on  a  standard  Mode' 
"D"   machine  which  is  equipped  for  both  S 
and   16  RPM.     Finally,  the  33  RPM  version 
of  the  16  RPM  book  was  played. 
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The  final  topic  on  the  agenda  was  Best 
Sellers  and  Science  Through  Rented  Tapes, 
presented  by  Frank  G.  Buerry,  President  of 
"Best  SeUing  Books  for  the  Blind."  This  is 
a  new  project  which  differs  from  the  conven- 
tional reading  materials  for  the  blind  in  two 
respects.  One,  the  medium  offered  is  tape 
recordings  rather  than  disc  recordings,  and, 
two,  the  material  is  offered  on  a  rental  rather 
than  free  basis.  This  venture  combines  two 
quite  different  types  of  reading.  One,  Science 
for  the  Blind,  is  developed  by  Prof.  Thomas 
A.  Benham  of  Haverford  College,  and  the 
other.  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  is 
organized  by  Mr.  Buerry.  The  science  mate- 
rials are  offered  at  rental  fees  of  $10.00  a 
year.  The  best  selling  materials  are  offered  on 
a  subscription  basis  of  a  $25.00  refundable 
initiation  fee  plus  a  rental  at  the  list  price  of 
the  ink-print  version  of  the  book  with  a  10 
per  cent  fee  to  cover  royalty  charges. 

The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  offer 
books  not  included  under  the  Government 
program,  but  rather  to  supplement  it.  Efforts 
are  made  to  avoid  duplication.  On  occasions 
when  overlapping  in  timing  for  selection  re- 
sulted in  duplication,  no  great  harm  seemed  to 
result.  The  subscribers  still  wanted  the  books 
in  tape  form  at  a  charge  even  though  they 
were  available  in  disc  form  without  charge. 
This  project  is  an   interesting  undertaking  in 


a  medium  other  than  disc  recording,  and  the 
experience  it  offers  is  worthy  of  attention  by 
those  exploring  various  avenues  and  methods 
of  providing  reading  materials  for  the  blind. 
Its  value  is  obvious  in  view  of  the  restricted 
coverage  now  available  by  other  programs  in 
view  of  limitations  of  funds  and  expensive 
media  for  production. 

This  concluded  the  summary  of  the  panel 
presentations.  In  addition  in  view  of  the 
death  of  the  elected  Chairman  and  the  transfer 
of  the  elected  Secretary,  a  business  session  was 
necessary  to  permit  an  interim  election  of 
officers  to  serve  until  the  Convention  at  De- 
troit. Mr.  D.  C.  Duffield,  Treasurer  of  the 
Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association,  Inc. 
was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Beck, 
President  of  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Secretary. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  sponsored  two  workshop  sessions 
in  conjunction  with  the  Convention,  one  for 
machine  distributors  on  Monday  evening,  and 
another  for  librarians  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
the  Library  for  the  Blind  of  the  Free  Litrary 
of  Philadelphia. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Donald  G.  Patterson, 
Acting  Chairman 


GROUP  I 

George  C.  Piper,  Chairman 
Executive  Director,  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Blind 
Chicago,  Illinois 

(For  papers,  see  pages  203-210) 


Group  I,  the  Business  Enterprise  Specialists 
for  the  Blind,  held  two  meetings,  Monday  even- 
ing and  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  programs  were  arranged  with  the  idea 
of  providing  as  much  practical  help  as  possible 
for  administrators  of  business  enterprise  pro- 
grams, and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a 
free    exchange    of    ideas    and    experiences,    in 


order    that    all    members    might    be    mutually 
helpful. 

The  speaker  on  Monday  evening  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Bissonette,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  who  gave  a  valuable  talk  on  "The 
Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship,"  slanting  his 
advice  toward  our  particular  needs.  This  was 
taped  and  will  be  sent  to  our  members. 
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The  discussion  which  followed  was  started 
off  by  the  members  of  the  panel  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  The  questions  chosen  are  listed  in 
the  Convention  Program  and  included  the 
selection  and  training  of  operators,  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  supervisors,  using  vending 
machines  advantageously,  and  so  on.  Some 
pertinent  phases  wherein  conclusions  were 
reached  on  these  subjects  will  be  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  Mike  Gallagher,  a  member  of 
our  section,  in  arranging  for  the  canteen  set 
up  at  the  Convention  Headquarters,  and  for 
the  Coca  Cola  and  Standard  Brands  Coffee  pro- 
vided with  the  compliments  of  Group  I. 

The  attendance  at  the  Monday  meeting  was 
excellent,  and  there  was  active  participation 
and  lively  discussion  on  all  the  subjects  pre- 
sented. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  dealt  with 
"What  Puiblic  Relations  Means  to  Our  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  Programs."  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  for  our  speaker  Mr.  Neil  Rankine, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Eastern 
Territory  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 
Following  his  talk,  Mr.  Rankine  stayed  for  the 


discussion  period  which  was  started  off  by 
Mr.  Paul  C.  O'Neill,  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  CNIB. 

This  was  a  most  interesting,  lively,  and 
well-attended  meeting,  and  the  members  parti- 
cipated fully,  presenting  their  views  on  the 
value  of  good  public  relations  as  it  helps  the 
business  enterprise  programs,  and,  conversely, 
how  poor  public  relations  in  any  one  area 
can  do  much  harm  to  programs  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  This,  we  felt,  was  a  most  im- 
portant point  to  remember. 

Ways  and  means  of  promoting  better  public 
relations  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  One 
of  many  possible  definitions  of  what  public 
relations  is  was  agreed  upon  as  "The  promo- 
tion of  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  our 
own  employees,  the  cooperating  organizations, 
and  the  public,  of  all  phases  of  our  program  of 
activity." 

As  a  business  enterprise  program  depends 
on  sales  to  keep  going,  we  agreed  to  remind 
ourselves  frequently  that  business  comes  where 
it  is  invited,  and  stays  where  it  is  well  treated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  C.  Piper,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 


Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Music  Committee,  Canadian  National  Institute 

for  the  Blind,  Kenora,  Ontario 

(For  papers,  see  pages  211-222; 


During  the  year  under  review  two  members 
have  been  added  to  the  personnel  of  your 
music  committee,  viz.  Mr.  Robert  Robitaille, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Quebec  Division,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  Mr. 
Albert  G.  Gorson  of  the  Louis  Braille  Music 
Institute  of  America  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  general  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Music 
Committee  was  held  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Room  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel  on  Monday  July 
28th,  from  8  to  10  P.M.,  Chairman,  Herbert 
C.  Treneer.  There  were  approximately  100 
persons  present. 


The  first  paper  "Piano  Servicing  by  Blind 
Tuners  as  I  See  It,"  prepared  by  J.  Hiram^ 
Chappell,  Consultant,  Office  of  Vocational' 
Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  read 
at  his  request  by  Miss  Edith  C.  S.  Simpson, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Chappell 
informed  the  meeting  that  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  he  had  assisted  many  piano  tuners 
to  qualify  for  and  secure  permanent  employ- 
ment in  this  profession.  He  stated  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  pianos  reached  its 
lowest  point  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression,  but  that  since  the  Second  World 
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War  the  number  of  pianos  manufactured  and 
sold  had  increased  very  materially,  with  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  number  of  pianos  re- 
quiring servicing  by  competent  piano  tuners. 
Mr.  Chappell  informed  his  audience  that  the 
incomes  of  blind  piano  tuners  working  on  a 
full-time  basis  range  from  a  minimum  of 
$2,400  to  a  maximum  of  $9,000  per  annum, 
with  an  average  income  of  $5,000.  He  sug- 
gested that,  because  of  the  superficial  training 
which  blind  tuners  are  receiving  in  many 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  such  a  course  in  other  schools,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  four 
special  schools  situated  in  strategic  geographical 
areas.  In  these  schools  courses  in  piano-tuning 
would  be  given  under  the  following  categories : 
First,  the  beginner;  Second,  the  students  of 
residential  schools  who  wished  to  continue  their 
studies  in  piano-tuning;  Third,  those  who 
wished  to  pursue  refresher  courses.  Mention 
was  made  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  courses  given  to  piano-tuning  instructors 
at  Roosevelt  University,  Chicago,  Illinois 
during  the  past  two  or  three  summers.  Mr. 
Chappell  stated  that  the  piano-tuning  graduate 
can  enter  this  field  on  an  initial  capital  of 
$250. 

The  second  paper  "The  blind  musician  as 
teacher  —  personal  qualification,  and  mechan- 
ical requirements"  was  presented  by  George 
G.  Bennette,  instructor.  Lighthouse  Music 
School,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bennette  stated  that 
the  training  of  blind  musicians  has  always 
played  a  prominent  role  in  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  The  blind  professional 
musician  in  addition  to  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical requirements  must  possess  the  type  of 
personality  which  will  enable  him  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  relations  in  his  contacts  and 
associations  with  his  pupils  and  with  the  citi- 
zens of  his  community.  Ear-training,  and 
facility  in  reading  Braille  music  are  two  prime 
essentials  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Bennette 
advised  us  neither  to  deny  or  over-accentuate 
our  handicap.  The  blind  music  teacher  should 
charge  the  same  fee  which  is  paid  to  our 
sighted  competitors.  He  should  aim  when 
possible  to  be  superior  in  academic  qualifica- 
tions to  his  sighted  confreres.  He  stated  that 
the  ability  of  the  'blind  musician  to  play  or 
sing  the  pieces  he  is  teaching  is  an  important 


asset.  He  must  be  able  to  teach  the  staff 
notation.  He  informed  us  that  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  provides  some  fine  teach- 
ing material.  He  referred  to  the  international 
catalogue  of  braille  music  which  is  being  dis- 
tributed through  the  medium  of  the  Louis 
Braille  Music  Institute  of  America  Inc. 

The  final  paper  "Teaching  Music  in  Public 
and  Secondary  Schools"  was  presented  by 
William  Turney,  Director  of  School  Music, 
Woodstock,  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Turney, 
who  possesses  10  per  cent  of  normal  vision, 
described  the  methods  which  he  employs  in 
the  classroom.  He  outlined  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  several  grades,  and  gave  us  a 
demonstration  of  his  work  through  the  use 
of  a  tape  recorder. 

The  next  item  which  was  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  discussion  dealing  with  the  prac- 
ticability of  constructing  a  typewriter  for  writ- 
ing staff  notation  was  deleted  from  the  pro- 
gram due  to  lack  of  sufficient  time,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  final  item,  a  vocal  recital  by 
Mr.  Turney  which  included  selections  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  G.  F.  Handel  and  other  lesser  composers. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  your  Music 
Committee  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  29th 
at  9:30  P.M.  There  were  five  members  pres- 
ent plus  three  invited  guests.  The  Minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  A 
telegram  from  Mr.  Albert  G.  Gorson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  was  read  expressing  his 
regret  for  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 
He  also  wished  to  know  if  the  members  of  the 
Committee  might  find  it  convenient  to  parti- 
cipate with  other  prominent  musicians  in  a 
public  symposium  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  at  the  beginning  of  1959  if  their  travel- 
ing and  other  incidental  expenses  could  be 
met.  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  give  the 
matter  our  mature  consideration,  and  suggested 
January  6th  as  a  tentative  date.  Plans  were 
tentatively  formulated  relative  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  1959  program  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  would  invite  the  Louis  Braille  Music  In- 
statute  of  America,  Inc.  to  attempt  to  set  up 
a  register  of  blind  musicians  in  order  that  a 
clearer  picture  may  be  obtained  of  the  number 
of  those  actively  engaged  in  this  profession, 
plus  other  salient  facts  relative  to  each  in- 
dividual.    We  were  informed  that  there  are 
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at  least  600  piano  tuners  functioning  actively 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  C.  Treneer,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  RECREATION  COMMITTEE 

Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 

Director,  Seattle  Social  Center  for  the  Blind 

Seattle,  Washington 

(For  paper,  see  pages  223-231) 


The  Recreation  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  its 
1958  Meeting  in  the  Independence  Room  of 
the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  29th. 

Three  papers  were  presented:  The  first  was 
a  joint  endeavor  by  LeRoy  Price  and  Roy  J. 
Ward  on  the  subject  of  "Competitive  Bowling 
as  a  Recreation  Medium."  This  paper  brought 
out  some  of  the  problems  in  getting  the  Amer- 
ican Blind  Bowling  Association  organized. 

Carl  McCoy  of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  presented  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  "Recreation  as  It  Applies 
to  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  the  Blind."     He 


expressed  the  importance  of  recreation  in  the 
total  rehabilitation  of  an  individual. 

"Why  the  Recreation  Center  for  the  Blind," 
by  Maurice  Case,  presented  some  interesting 
points  on  recreation  centers  for  the  blind, 
which  stimulated  a  lively  question  and  answer 
period. 

The  interest  in  recreation  for  the  blind  seems 
to  be  increasing.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  serv- 
ices most  offered  by  agencies  in  the  field  of 
work  for  blind,  our  Committee  feels  that  it 
should  continue  to  function. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fuller  R.  Hale,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  VENDING  STAND  OPERATORS 

Douglas  Richardson,  Chairman 
Vending  Stand  Operator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and 

Myrtle  Garris,  Secretary 
Stand  Operator,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

(For  paper,  see  page  232-236) 


The  Committee  of  Vending  Stand  Operators 
held  its  first  meeting  during  the  32nd  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  in  the  Independence  Room  of 
Hotel  Sheraton,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
July  29,  1958.  This  Committee  was  appointed 
by  Hulen  C.  Walker  while  President  of  the 
Association.    Those  serving  on  the  Committee 


are:  Douglas  Richardson,  Chairman,  1215 
Gallatin  St.,  N.W.  Washington  11,  D.  C; 
Jerry  Beuchert,  Vice-Chairman,  1609  Michigan 
Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Myrtle 
Garris,  Secretary,  119Vi  N.  McDowell  St., 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Val  Sdmak,  6  Terminal  Ave., 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa.;  and  Jack  Mooney,  2313 
Rock  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Mr.  Richardson  opened  this  meeting  with  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  visitors  and  friends  of 
the  vending   stand   program.      He    introduced 
I  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  expressed 
this  appreciation  for  their  loyalty  and  support. 
I     Mr.   Richardson   explained   that   this   Com- 
;  mittee's  aim  is  to  try  to  establish  a  section  in 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  with  these  three  purposes  in  mind:      1. 
To  organize  a  section  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  with  common 
t 

;  interests  of  vending  stand  operators;  2.  To 
cooperate  fully  with  all   other  groups   of  the 

[American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind;  and  3.  To  be  able  to  submit  suggestions 
and  projects  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  interest,  growth,  and  im- 
provement of  the  vending  stand  programs. 


The  Chairman  planned  a  very  interesting 
program  for  its  initial  meeting.  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Clunk,  Managing  Director,  Philadelphia 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
very  ably  reviewed  the  history  of  the  vending 
stand  program  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, after  which  there  was  a  lively  and  infor- 
mative discussion.  Those  on  the  panel  were: 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Jerry  Beuchert,  Mike  Gall- 
ager,  and  W.  J.  Strickland. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet 
with  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in   1959. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Douglas  Richardson,  Chairman 

Myrtle  Garris,  Secretary 
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CHRISTMAS  TREES— A  COMMUNITY  PROJECT 

Milton  T.  Freeburger,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  in 
1950,  entered  into  a  Christmas  Tree  Sale  pro- 
gram with  several  purposes  in  mind. 

1.  To  make  the  general  public  aware  of 
the  services  offered  by  the  Maryland  Workshop 
for  the  Blind. 

2.  To  make  the  community  leaders  under- 
stand the  Workshop's  program  by  bringing 
them  into  direct  participation. 

3.  To  devise  a  painless  way  of  raising  funds 
to  provide  additional  facilities  and  equipment 
to  help  blind  adults  increase  their  earning 
power.  The  sale  is  set  up  to  be  a  one-day, 
self-service  affair,  displaying  in  one  location 
12,500  trees  at  bargain  prices. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Workshop  selerted  a 
prominent  person  to  serve  as  General  Chair- 
man of  the  sale.  This  is  the  first  move  in 
marshalling  the  forces  of  the  community.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  enumeration  of  the  steps  taken  to 
make  the  sale  a  community  project. 

1.  The  General  Chairman  requests  leaders  of 
the  community  organizations  to  serve  on  the 
sponsoring  committee. 

2.  At  early  committee  meetings,  the  actual 
assignments  of  duties,  securing  volunteer  help- 
ers, publicity,  etc.,  is  arranged.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  also  given  detailed  in- 
doctrination about  activities  and  services  of 
the  Workshop. 


3.  The  local  Movers  and  Warehouseman's 
Association  contributes  manpower  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  in  equipment  for  a  day 
to  haul  trees  from  the  railroad  to  the  sale  site. 

4.  The  railroad  contributes  facilities,  tally- 
men and  essential  manpower  related  to  the 
unloading. 

5.  City  of  Baltimore  provides  the  municipal 
stadium  as  a  site,  also,  special  Fire  Department, 
Police  Department  and  traffic  control  agency 
services. 

6.  Transit  Company  places  50,000  handbills 
in  their  vehicles. 

7.  Council  of  Churches  circularizes  the 
clergy. 

8.  Club,  church  and  company  publications 
are  provided  mats  for  use  in  publicizing  the 
sale  to  members  and  employees. 

9.  Chairman  staged  an  informal  get-together  ij 
for  the  press  to  request  saturation  coverage  c 
during  ten  days  prior  to  the  sale. 

10.  Committee  members  are  requested  to 
submit  names  of  recruited  volunteers. 

11.  Assignment  of  specific  duties  made  to 
nearly  400  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  volun- 
teers. 

12.  A  local  bank  provides  full  staff  of  tellers 
to  act  as  cashiers,  and  prepare  receipts  for  de- 
posit. I 
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13.  A  recognized  auditing  firm  provides  a 
complete  audit  of  the  sale. 

You  can  see  from  the  foregoing  that  our 
Annual  Christmas  Tree  Sale  is  really  a  com- 
munity project.  The  proper  presentation  of 
our  sale  program,  by  means  of  a  professional 
public  relations  firm,  is  of  immeasurable  value. 
The  1957  Sale  received: 

1.  More  than  5,000  lines  of  news  coverage 
and  publicity. 

2.  One  hundred  and  twelve  television  an- 
nouncements over  three  local  stations,  and  1 
hour,  35  minutes  of  features  and  interviews, 
commercial  value  in  excess  of  $4,000. 

3.  Fourteen  hundred  radio  announcements 
over  eleven  stations,  and  more  than  four  hours 
'of  interviews  and  commentary-commercial 
value,  approximately  $11,000. 

4.  The  active  sponsorship  and  participation 


by  members  of  60  civic,  service,  patriotic, 
labor  and  business  groups. 

5.  Three  hundred  seventy-eight  volunteers, 
including  —  bank  presidents  and  beer  truck 
drivers,  who  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
identical  assignments  to  conduct  the  sale. 

Results : 

Our  Christmas  Tree  Sale  has  become  a  com- 
munity institution,  which  draws  approximately 
,25,000  people  to  the  Sale,  enabling  us  to  con- 
duct a  profitable  annual  event.  In  the  past 
eight  years  more  than  3,000  Baltimoreans  have 
volunteered  time  and  service  to  help  conduct 
the  sales  and  The  Workshop  has  netted  well 
over  $60,000  to  provide  special  facilities  not 
covered  by  our  regular  operating  budget.  The 
profit  is  not  all  financial,  for  our  community 
relationship  is  strengthened  and  broadened 
with  each  succeeding  year. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CARD  CARAVAN— A  PRACTICAL  APPROACH 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Director 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Some  of  us  haven't  completed  payment  of  all 
bills  which  were  brought  about  from  last 
year's  Christmas  expenditures  and  here  we  are 
"in  the  good  old  summer  time"  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  "Christmas  trees"  by  Milton  T. 
Freeburger,  and  I  am  talking  about  a  Christmas 
Card  Caravan.  Certainly  I  hope  that  Allan 
Sherman  will  say  something  about  Christmas 
and,  if  he  doesn't,  I  will  at  least  expect  a 
Christmas  card  from  him  this  year. 

In  our  type  of  work,  all  of  us  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  importance  of  public  rela- 
tions, and  most  of  us  find  it  necessary  to  be 
alert  to  "ways  and  means"  of  improving  our 
financial  position  so  we  can  make  the  changes 
which  are  constantly  necessary  to  keep  our 
programs  in  tune  with  modern  times. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  excellent 
location  for  our  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 


Blind.  We  are  just  outside  of  the  immediate 
Loop  area  and  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  people 
that  pass  our  building  daily.  Right  on  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Lyndale  we  have  a 
display  and  salesroom.  We  are  constantly 
concerned  about  "ways  and  means"  of  attract- 
ing more  people  to  come  to  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  not  only  to  make  pur- 
chases from  our  salesroom,  but  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  over-all  program. 

Finally  we  decided  we  would  make  a  real 
eifort  to  secure  an  exceptionally  fine  line  of 
Christmas  cards,  gift  wrappings  and  some 
unique  gift  items  to  display  and  sell.  We  set 
up  a  special  committee  to  study  this  matter 
and  decided  we  would  establish  what  we  call 
a  Christmas  Card  Caravan.  After  considerable 
effort  and  planning,  we  ventured  forth  with 
our  first  Christmas  Card  Caravan  effort  in  the 
year  1954,  and  the  results  have  been  far  be- 
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yond  our  expectations.  We  have  excellent 
lines  of  personalized  Christmas  cards,  box 
cards,  wrappings  and  unique  items  which  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  shopper  prior 
to  Christmas. 

By  carrying  on  aggressive  publicity  through 
such  channels  as  the  Minneapolis  Woman's 
Clulb,  Minneapolis  Kiwanis  Club,  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  Delta  Gammas,  Odd  Fellows 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota  State  Sun- 
shine Society,  and  the  Junior  League,  we  have 
actually  had  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
fine  men  and  women  who  come  in  to  do  some 
of  their  Christmas  shopping  with  us.  There 
is  not  quite  the  parking  problem  to  contend 
with  as  there  is  in  the  Loop  area.  We  make 
a  real  effort  to  give  special  service  to  our  cus- 
tomers, and  several  interesting  things  have  de- 
veloped which  might  be  briefly  mentioned  to 
you. 

1.  Through  our  contacts  with  the  above- 
mentioned  groups,  plus  newspaper,  television 
and  radio  publicity,  we  start  our  Christmas 
Card  Caravan  on  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

2.  From  then  on  until  Christmas,  we  find 
that  we,  not  only  have  increased  our  sale  of 
Christmas  cards,  wrappings  and  gift  items  each 
year,  but  we  have  increased  the  sale  of  all  the 
items  carried  in  our  salesroom. 

3.  A  great  many  people  have  become  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  entire  program  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
many  worthwhile  things  have  resulted  from 
this.     For  example: 

a.  Businessmen  and  housewives  are  much 
more  cordial  to  our  sales  representatives 
when  they  are  called  upon. 

'b.  ISome  of  our  customers  who  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  program  have 
offered  to  render  volunteer  services  which 
have  certainly  been  worthwhile. 

c.  Frankly,  a  number  of  the  people  who 
have    'become    better    acquainted    with    our 


over-all  program  through  our  Christmas 
Card  Caravan  efforts  have  made  generous 
and  substantial  gifts  to  our  Society. 

d.  Each  year  we  have  made  a  very  good 
net  profit  which  we  have  been  able  to  use 
to  purchase  new  equipment,  which  in  turn 
has  helped  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  pay 
envelopes  to  our  visually  handicapped  work- 
ers. 

Our  first  Christmas  Card  Caravan  took  place 
in  1954  and,  following  the  success  of  this  effort, 
we  gradually  improved  our  line,  adding  new 
items  to  sell,  and  each  year  from  then  on  we 
have  sent  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
and  a  member  of  our  staff  to  the  Chicago  Gift 
Show.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  tastes 
of  the  customers  we  have,  and  we  guide  our 
buying  of  different  items  accordingly. 

Recently,  we  had  a  combined  meeting  of 
our  Christmas  Card  Caravan  Committee  and 
our  Salesroom  Committee.  As  a  result  we  are 
adding  15  new  items  to  our  line  for  this  sea- 
son and  we  are  looking  forward  to  another 
good  year.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  with 
many  details,  nor  do  I  want  you  to  think  this 
particular  undertaking  is  a  simple  matter.  I 
realize,  too,  that  it  is  important  that  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  a  suitable  location  to  carry 
on  such  a  venture,  but  if  you  do  have  a  good 
location,  then  the  Christmas  Card  Caravan 
idea  would  merit  some  real  thought  on  your 
part.  From  September  on  we  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  hundreds  of  people  to  our  agency,  and  . 
actually  a  large  number  of  these  people  come  : 
to  our  place  of  business. 

During  this  Christmas  Card  Caravan  season  i 
we  have  channeled  over  our  loud  speaker  sys-  ■ 
tem  appropriate  music  at  times,  and  all  in  all  l| 
it  is  a  rather  good,  busy  and  worthwhile  under- 
taking. 

So,  perhaps  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  by 
saying  in  good  old  Minnesota  fashion,  "Yah," 
we  hope  you  will  have  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year. 
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SOME  BASIC  GUIDEPOSTS  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND 

FUND-RAISING  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Allan  W.  Shjerman,  Director 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


As  we  attempt  to  develop  our  thinking  about 
public  relations  and  fund-raising  activities  in 
agencies  serving  blind  people,  we  do  not  find 
a  well-organized  body  of  written  material  to 
guide  us.  Through  the  activities  of  many  fine 
agencies,  both  large  and  small,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing body  of  experience  which  should,  more  and 
more,  be  of  help  to  all  of  us  as  we  plan  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  tell  the  story  of  our  work, 
so  that  we  can  be  of  even  more  help  to  those 
we  serve,  and  so  that  we  can  secure  financial 
support  for  these  services.  The  number  of 
papers  at  this  meeting  related  to  this  subject 
indicates  that  it  is  of  real  concern  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people.  With  the  adoption 
of  our  Code  of  Ethics,  we  have  felt  a  need  to 
set  up  standards  and  principles  to  guide  us  in 
our  relations  with  the  public  and  in  our  fund- 
raising  activities.  The  fact  that  I  am  seeking 
to  think  with  you  about  basic  guideposts  indi- 
cates my  concern  that  we  need  to  look  sincerely 
and  honestly  at  many  of  the  public  relations 
and  fund-raising  activities  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  We  need  some  criteria  against  which 
to  check  our  thinking. 

I  certainly  do  not  know  a  lot  of  answers  in 
this  area,  nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  what 
I  will  say  today  will  add  much  to  our  common 
store  of  knowledge.  But  if  I  succeed  in  dis- 
turbing you  a  little  bit  so  that  you  will  think 
about  these  very  important  areas,  I  shall  have 
achieved  my  purpose.  You  are  well  aware 
that  much  that  I  will  say  will  be  controversial. 
Some  of  you  are  also  aware  that  in  trying  to 
trim  the  tree  of  public  relations  and  fund- 
raising  in  agencies  serving  blind  people,  I  may 
be  sawing  off  the  very  branch  that  I  am  sitting 
on. 

Dr.  Gregor  Zeimer,  Director  of  Public  Re- 
lations for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 


Blind,  has  already  ably  demonstrated  that  much 
can  be  achieved  through  a  wisely  conceived 
program  of  public  relations.  He  has  also 
recognized  an  important  role  of  the  Founda- 
tion: to  help  all  agencies  become  more  con- 
cerned with,  and  more  knowledgeable  about, 
public  education.  Two  fine  workshop  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  the  Foundation  in  the 
past  two  years.  All  who  attended  learned 
much  from  each  other  and  from  the  experts 
who  were  there  in  attendance  representing 
many  media.  Gregor  knows  that  I  was  un- 
happy about  some  of  the  discussions  at  these 
meetings.  It  was  not  so  much  an  unhappiness 
at  what  was  said,  but  rather  at  what  was  not 
discussed  at  all.  I  guess  it  is  understandable 
that  P.R.  people  and  fund-raisers  want  to  talk 
about  techniques,  the  use  of  media,  and  other 
tools  of  the  trade.  I  was  concerned  that  we 
did  not  take  time  to  talk  about  the  goals  that 
we  were  seeking  to  reach  through  the  use  of 
these  tools.  To  me,  this  is  where  our  prob- 
lems lie.  If  we  can  come  to  have  a  more 
commonly  understood  set  of  principles  and 
goals  which  we  are  seeking,  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  learn  to  use  the  tools  and  knowledges 
which  are  readily  available  and  commonly 
used  by  all  businesses  and  other  groups  today. 

Already  we  have  broadened  our  concept  of 
public  relations.  Many  years  ago  we  thought 
of  "publicity"  as  the  way.  Madison  Avenue 
and  TV  have  made  us  very  conscious  of  the 
techniques  and  "gimmicks"  which  may  be 
tools  for  our  use.  But  now  we  are  thinking 
not  so  much  about  public  relations,  which  has 
been  too  frequently  associated  with  advertising, 
but  about  educating  people,  interpreting  our 
services  through  departments  of  public  inter- 
est, public  information,  or  public  education. 
This  is  a  sound  movement  because  it  recognizes 
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such  departments  as  integral  parts  of  an 
agency's  program  of  service  and  emphasizes 
one  of  the  major  functions  of  agencies.  This 
movement  also  implies  that,  as  a  responsible 
department,  the  public  relations  and  fund- 
raising  department  must  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  policy  of  the  agency  and 
in  the  setting  of  goals  for  the  agency.  We  thus 
arrive  at  our  first  general  guidepost. 

Public  relations  policies  are  established  at 
the  policy-making  level  in  agency  administra- 
tion. Whatever  impression  an  agency  makes 
on  people  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  agency.  Members  of 
public  education  departments  should  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  policy  at  this  level. 

A  second  guidepost  in  the  organization  of 
public  relations  and  fund-raising  activities  is: 
The  executive  is  the  chief  public  relations  and 
fund-raising  spokesman  for  the  agency.  He 
does  not  necessarily  plan  and  execute  pro- 
gram, nor  is  he  required  to  be  a  puiblic  rela- 
tions technician,  but  he  is  responsible  for  what 
the  agency  does  about  public  relations  and 
fund-raising.  He  cannot  sign  away  his  re- 
sponsibilities, but  he  shares  them,  for  it  takes 
teamwork  to  achieve  good  public  relations  and 
to  raise  money.  The  entire  board  of  trustees, 
and  volunteer  workers,  should  be  part  of  these 
programs. 

A  third  general  guidepost  develops  this 
theme  further:  Public  relations  and  fund- 
raising  should  be  recognized  as  a  frame  of 
mind  as  well  as  a  set  of  techniques.*  The 
whole  organization  has  to  be  conscious  of 
public  relations  as  a  responsibility,  and  the  bet- 
ter each  individual  in  the  agency  understands 
that  he  has  a  role  to  play  in  public  relations 
and  fund-raising,  and  just  what  this  part  is,  the 
more  productive  the  results  will  be. 

A  fourth  guidepost,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  is:  People  who  plan 
public  relations  and  fund-raising  programs 
must  be  specific  about  their  objectives.  We 
must  clearly  know  what  we  wish  to  accomplish 
and  plan  our  programs  to  those  ends.  In 
agencies  serving  blind  people,  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  these  goals  that  most  concerns  me, 
for  I  think,  having  once  determined  these 
goals,  it  is  a  rather  easy  process  to  develop  a 
plan  of  public  relations   to  achieve  them.      I 


shall  return  to  this  area  with  specific  relation- 
ships to  agencies  serving  blind  people  later  in 
this  paper. 

A  fifth  guidepost:  /;/  public  relations  and 
fund-raising  programs,  we  must  key  our  efforts 
to  specif  c  groups  that  are  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  our  agency.  We  do  not  deal  with  a 
general  public;  we  deal  with  small  publics. 
In  any  social  agency,  public  relations,  broadly 
conceived,  is  concerned  with  educating  first 
the  staff  of  an  agency,  the  clients  of  this  agency 
and  their  families  and  friends,  the  in-close 
group  of  board  members  and  volunteers,  the 
professionals  in  this  and  allied  fields,  and  many 
other  publics  which  become  interested  in  the 
agency  program.  We  educate  these  publics 
through  information  and  knowledge.  Educa- 
tion is  a  process  of  adding  to  people's  knowl- 
edge, of  changing  their  beliefs  or  concepts  so 
that  after  being  "educated,"  they  will  act 
differently  in  respect  to  that  particular  agency 
or  its  clients.  There  is  a  temptation  to  try  to 
reach  all  of  our  publics  with  one  universal 
message.     This  can  never  be  done  effectively. 

A  sixth  guidepost  is  as  follows:  Public 
relations  involves  communication  in  two  direc- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  flow 
of  information  from  the  agency  to  its  publics 
that  it  is  trying  to  reach,  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  keep  tabs  on  what  other  people 
know  and  say  of  the  organization  itself.  There 
are  many  techniques  for  fact-finding,  but  simple 
conversation  checkups  are  also  very  useful. 

We  have  given  six  general  guideposts  to 
guide  us  in  thinking  about  public  relations 
and  fund-raising  activities.  Now  I  would  like 
to  try  to  apply  these  in  some  particular  way  to 
agencies  serving  blind  people.  Not  all  agencies 
should  use  the  same  program.  There  is  no 
pattern  which  can  be  applied  to  all  agencies. 
The  agency's  size,  its  financial  position,  the 
complexity  of  its  program,  the  abilities  of  the 
people  on  its  staff  which  it  has  to  carry  out  a 
program,  the  agency's  point  of  view  on  any 
given  subject  —  all  count  in  the  determination 
of  a  program.  There  is  no  ready  made  formula 
to  be  applied  like  a  blueprint  on  a  construc- 
tion job.  There  are  no  over-all  public  relations 
formulas  to  suit  every  situation.  It  is  a  matter 
of  shaping  and  tailoring  each  program  to  fit_ 
each  individual  agency. 

There    is    one   general    statement,    however,! 
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chat  can  be  taken  as  being  applicable  to  almost 
any  agency  program  of  public  relations  or 
fund-raising  anywhere,  and  that  stated  simply 
is  this:  Public  relations  and  fund-raising 
should  be  a  carefully  planned  program.  It 
cannot  be  a  haphazard  activity.  It  should  be 
further  recognized  that  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  to  educate  many  publics  to  the  true 
facts  about  fclindness  and  blind  people.  Now 
let  us  see  if  there  are  some  particular  guide- 
posts  for  us  as  we  consider  agencies  serving 
blind  people. 

The  director  of  a  community  service  organi- 
zation in  New  York  recently  stated  the  public 
relations  goals  of  his  agency:  "To  present  our 
services  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  need 
them  will  know  about  them  and  feel  free  to 
use  them  with  dignity  and  self-respect;  to  at- 
tract to  our  ranks  interested  and  energetic 
volunteers;  to  ensure  financial  support;  to 
secure  and  hold  competent  staff."  This  applies 
in  a  very  sound  way  to  all  social  agencies,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  us  think  more  thoroughly 
about  this  general  goal  as  it  relates  to  agencies 
serving  blind  people.  The  first  phrase,  "To 
present  our  services  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  need  them  will  know  about  them  and  feel 
free  to  use  them  with  dignity  and  self-respect" 
is  a  very  important  guiding  thought  for  people 
in  agencies  for  the  blind.  I  firmly  believe  that 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  a  great  obligation 
to  their  clients  and  to  those  who  someday  may 
become  clients  of  the  agency.  Our  cultural 
patterns  have  established  certain  roles  for  peo- 
ple who  are  blind.  These  cultural  concepts  are 
based  on  misconceptions  and  antiquated  think- 
ing and  should  be  changed.  To  bring  about 
these  changes  is  a  major  job  for  all  agencies 
serving  blind  people. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples,  I  hope 
well  chosen,  of  why  and  perhaps  how  we  ought 
to  think  about  these  things.  I  don't  pretend 
to  know  how  to  meet  all  of  these  misconcep- 
tions, 'but  we  certainly  ought  to  think  about 
what  are  basic  problems  and  goals,  and  then 
find  ways  of  meeting  them.  The  longer  we 
postpone  talking  about  what  we  want  to  accom- 
plish and  continue  to  talk  about  "gimmicks", 
the  farther  away  is  the  day  when  we  will  be 
doing  the  job  that  must  be  done. 

What   are  some   of  these   cultural   concepts 


which  are  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  some 
of  whom  will  be  blind  people  at  some  future 
time?  There  are  two  very  basic  reasons  for 
concerning  ourselves  with  these  points.  First, 
when  people  truly  understand  the  facts  about 
blind  people,  then  and  only  then  will  blind 
people  be  accepted  for  themselves  and  their 
individual  needs  be  understood  and  met,  and 
their  hopes  and  goals  in  life  be  realized.  This 
is  an  educational  process.  Blind  people  them- 
selves in  all  walks  of  life  have  shown  the  way. 
Through  programs  o^f  public  education  and 
even  fund-raising  activities,  public  and  private 
agencies  can  make  good  progress,  if  the  goals 
to  be  achieved  are  clear  and  agreed  on.  Some 
of  the  problems  can  also  be  alleviated  through 
good  legislation  and  education.  "When  clearly 
understood,  the  problems  of  blind  people  will 
be  met  by  a  truly  understanding  society. 
Further,  when  people  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
facts  about  blindness,  those  of  them  who  lose 
their  sight  will  be  mofe  ready  to  meet  its 
problems  rationally  and  realistically. 

The  first  of  these  concepts  to  be  changed  is 
one  which  all  public  relations  programs  can 
effectively  attack.  It  is  this:  a  person  who 
loses  his  sight  in  some  way  becomes  like  every 
other  person  without  sight.  That  is  to  say, 
blind  people  become  categorized  and  thought 
of  as  a  group  alike.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  facts.  Blind  people  are  as  different 
from  one  another  as  are  any  people.  We  can 
meet  this  problem  in  many  ways.  The  first 
way  is  to  THINK  about  "people  who  are 
blind,"  not  "the  blind."  Let  us  use  this  lan- 
guage in  our  brochures  and  talks,  and  others 
will  come  to  think  as  we  do.  To  be  sure,  the 
other  way  is  convenient  and  has  a  certain 
appeal.  It  may  be  easier  and  there  may  be 
more  sympathy  connoted  by  the  phrase  "the 
blind,"  but  as  long  as  we  continue  to  use  it, 
how  can  we  expect  others  to  think  of  persons 
who  are  blind  as  individual  people?  The  posi- 
tive approach  is:  People  who  are  blind  are 
individuals  and  should  be  thought  of  in  this 
way. 

The  second  negative  thought  is  that  all  blind 
people  are  dependent  people.  We  all  know 
that  this  is  not  true  or  in  accord  with  the  facts. 
Some  blind  people  are  quite  dependent  on 
others,  but  so  are  some  red-headed  people 
quite   dependent   on   others,   and   so   are   one- 
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legged  people  and  so,  in  fact,  are  all  of  us 
dependent  on  others  to  some  degree.  Blind- 
ness itself  does  not  mean  dependency  in  every- 
thing. "While  blindness  does  mean  dependency 
for  some  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  other 
blind  people,  the  concept  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  all.  True,  most  blind  people  for  a 
time  after  the  onset  of  blindness  lean  heavily 
on  others,  but  so  do  all  people  who  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  a  severe  disability.  But 
that  this  dependency  must  become  a  way  of 
life  for  all  blind  people  just  is  not  so.  There 
are  many  people  who  lose  their  sight  and  who 
for  additional  reasons,  not  blindness  alone, 
usually  become  economically  dependent  on 
others,  small  pensions  or  "aid  to  the  blind" 
programs.  Let's  work  positively  to  help  those 
who  are  in  this  position,  but  let's  not  imply 
that  all  blind  people  need  special  financial  help. 
How  do  we  meet  these  problems  through 
public  education  and  fund-raising  activities? 
Simply  by  telling  the  story  which  is  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  If  many  blind  people  are  de- 
pendent on  rehabilitation  programs  to  help 
them  meet  the  problems  which  blindness 
brings,  let's  tell  the  story  of  these  programs 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
them.  Let's  not  raise  money  to  "help  the 
blind,"  but  to  help  support  programs  to  pro- 
vide this  skillful  help.  Father  Carroll's  letter 
to  contributors  to  his  "Odd  Change  Harvest" 
this  year  was  very  much  to  the  point.  If  all 
of  you  have  not  seen  it,  I  urge  you  to  send  for 
a  copy  of  it.  If  there  are  many  blind  people 
who  need  financial  help  because  of  advanced 
age,  lack  of  saleable  skills  and/or  additional 
handicaps,  let's  get  proper  and  adequate  help. 
If   our  aid   ceilings   and   our   work   incentives 


are  not  high  enough  in  an  inflated  economy, 
let's  get  our  legislation  in  line  with  reality,  but 
let's  do  it  for  those  who  need  it  —  let's  not 
generalize. 

Having  given  these  few  examples  to  make 
a  point,  and  I  hope  to  raise  some  questions  in 
your  mind,  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  addi- 
tional guideposts  related  specifically  to  agencies 
for  blind  people  which  you  might  think  about 
and  perhaps  discuss  today. 

First:  Does  your  agency  have  a  public  edu- 
cation and  fund-raising  program  which  is 
thoroughly  integrated  with  the  agency's  philos- 
ophy and  program? 

Second:  Do  your  activities  in  public  edu- 
cation develop  the  concept  of  individualization, 
dignity  and  self-respect? 

Third:  Does  your  public  relations  work 
truly  represent  the  facts  about  blindness  and 
its  problems?  Blindness  is  a  severe  physical 
disability  requiring  major  life  adjustments,  but 
many  blind  people  sometimes  with  help  meet 
these  problems  squarely  and  successfully. 

Fourth:  Do  any  techniques  or  devices  used 
tend  to  perpetuate  already  existing  negative 
concepts? 

Fifth:  Do  your  selling  of  merchandising 
programs  (which  are  public  relations  as  well 
as  selling  programs)  tend  to  overly  stress 
"blind-made?" 

Sixth:  Does  your  fund-raising  program 
raise  money  for  specific  jo^bs  rather  than  gen- 
erally to  "help  the  blind?" 

Seventh:  Do  you  always  check  the  possible 
long-run  implications  of  the  techniques  used 
in  public  education  and  fund-raising? 

These  are  thoughts  —  not  answers.  I  hope 
you  all  will  think  deeply  about  these  matters. 
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GROUP  B 
WHEN  YOU  ARE  OLD  AND  GRAY  —  THEN  WHAT? 

Norman  M.  Yoder,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Commissioner 

State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Harrisbufg,  Pennsylvania 


Some  time  ago,  when  your  Chairman,  Mr. 
Richterman.  invited  me  to  participate  in  the 
program  of  Group  B  of  the  AAWB,  I  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure.  However,  in  retrospect 
I  have  begun  to  wonder  just  what  was  in  his 
mind  when  he  assigned  the  topic  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Placing  the  Older  Blind  Person"  to  me 
for  discussion.  At  least  he  gave  me  some 
cause  for  contemplation  and  not  a  little  con- 
cern, since  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  serv- 
ing the  blind  for  fifteen  years,  and  now  am 
approaching  that  chronological  age  when  the 
employment  services  throughout  the  United 
States  indicate  that  that  is  a  disability  in  itself. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  problem  which  all  of 
us  must  at  some  time  face,  and  face  it  we 
must,  whether  we  are  blind  or  not.  There- 
fore let  us  pose  the  question:  When  you  are 
old  and  gray,  then  what?  And  having  posed 
the  question,  let  us  then  examine  the  current 
status  of  the  older  blind  person  as  his  condi- 
tion relates  to  employment,  and  at  the  same 
time  examine  some  of  the  possibilities  for  im- 
proving this  status. 

During  the  past  decade  the  science  of  geria- 
trics has  come  into  its  own.  Communities,  as 
well  as  all  branches  of  government,  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  problem  of  the 
older  person,  his  economic  status,  and  his  use- 
fulness to  society.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
man  over  45  years  of  age  loses  his  efficiency 
and  his  effectiveness,  yet  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  individuals,  both  men  and  women, 
who  have  gone  well  beyond  this  age  and  who 
are  producing  in  competition  with  their  much 
younger  fellow- workers.  Golden  age  groups 
and  other  such  activities  are  excellent  social 
outlets  for  the  older  person.     They  are  not  in- 


tended to  provide  an  economic  supplementation 
to  an  old-age  pension,  retirement  grant,  and  so 
on.  Are  we  as  a  nation  using  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  these  older  persons  to  advantage? 
It  would  seem  that,  in  the  main,  the  science  of 
geriatrics  has  come  up  with  the  finding  that 
we  are  not  using  these  individuals  to  their 
maximum  capacity  in  our  present  structure. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  industries 
have  been  established  and  are  functioning  on 
a  profitable  basis  with  the  employment  policy 
that  they  will  not  hire  anyone  under  the  age  of 
50,  and  with  this  policy  they  are  continuing 
to  meet  the  rough  and  tumble  of  today's  com- 
petitive markets.  Perhaps  the  television  show, 
"Life  Begins  at  Eighty"  and  "Geritol"  have 
done  more  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
plight  of  our  older  person  than  many  pro- 
found papers  on  the  science  of  geriatrics,  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  once  more  aware  of  the 
huge  reservoir  of  manpower,  productive  in  na- 
ture, having  many  variable  and  useful  skills, 
and  amazingly  yet  trainable. 

In  our  community  life  today  the  older  per- 
son, whether  blind  or  not,  is  making  himself 
felt.  His  participation  in  social,  political,  and 
other  community  activities  points  up  to  the 
citizenry  that,  because  this  individual  has 
passed  a  certain  chronological  age,  does  not  in 
essence  rob  him  of  effectiveness. 

Employers  who  have  maintained  a  position 
over  the  years  that  they  wil  not  employ  any 
male  over  the  age  of  45  and  any  female  over 
the  age  of  35  are  gradually,  but  slowly,  shifting 
their  ground,  realizing  that  in  the  older  worker 
they  can  find  stability,  productivity,  safety,  in- 
genuity and  reliability. 

Some  concern,  however,  should  be  expressed 
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in  the  philosophy  of  some  of  our  state  em- 
ployment services  who  mark  down  an  applicant 
over  the  age  of  45  as  being  physically  handi- 
capped, irrespective  of  his  general  health  situ- 
ation. This  stand,  of  course,  is  based  upon 
the  antiquated  attitudes  of  employers,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  agencies  such  as  this  should 
accept  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  lead  in 
educating  employer  groups  as  to  the  value  of 
the  older  worker. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  older  person  is 
essential  in  developing  a  program  of  employ- 
ment for  that  age  group.  The  older  persons, 
just  as  many  of  our  blind  friends,  are  willing 
to  vegetate,  accepting  the  philosophy  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living,  and  just  so  long  as 
that  will  they  find  themselves  existing  on  old- 
age  pensions  and  retirement  pay.  Society's 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  a  problem  can 
best  be  achieved  when  the  individuals  most 
vitally  affected  by  the  problem  take  the  lead 
in  developing  solutions. 

At  this  point,  you  are  undoubtedly  wonder- 
ing when  are  we  going  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  older-aged  blind  person?  It  is  our 
belief,  as  we  previously  indicated,  that  age  is  a 
common  problem  irrespective  of  disability, 
recognizing,  however,  that  the  basic  problem 
of  age  may  well  be  intensified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  physical  handicap.  Because  histori- 
cally the  disability  of  blindness  appeared  to  be 
the  most  severe  of  physical  handicaps,  we  as  a 
group  continue  to  receive  more  preferential 
consideration  in  public  assistance,  tax  exemp- 
tions, travel,  workshops,  and  so  forth,  than  any 
other  physical  disability  group.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  people,  recog- 
nizing their  problems,  have  had  the  foresight 
to  organize  themselves  and  become  vocal  with- 
in the  professional  and  non-professional  areas 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  society  the 
severity  of  the  disability. 

Having  convinced  an  employer  that  blind- 
ness, per  se,  could  not  prevent  a  person  from 
achieving  status  in  a  gainful  occupation,  it  is 
now  no  longer  impossible  to  place  this  disabled 
older  worker  in  a  competitive  job.  In  the 
last  three  years,  as  we  will  demonstrate,  real 
strides  are  being  made  in  placing  the  older 
blind  worker  on  a  competitive  basis. 
As  we  stated  above,  because  work  for  the 
blind  has  over  the  years  been  well  organized. 


it  has  become  possible  to  develop  employment 
in  the  non-competitive  fields  as  well.  Gradu- 
ally the  concept  of  the  sheltered  shop  is  ex- 
panding to  that  of  an  industrial  workshop.  It 
is  permitting  the  older  blind  person  to  find 
gainful  employment,  frequently  applying  skills 
acquired  before  the  onset  of  blindness,  and 
skills  not  generally  associated  with  the  tradi- 
tional sheltered-shop  approach.  Let  us  make 
our  position  clear  at  this  point:  We  are  not 
endeavoring  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  sheltered 
shop  versus  an  industrial  workshop;  we  are 
merely  pointing  out  that  in  work  for  the  blind 
the  use  of  these  two  facilities  have  materially 
improved  the  earning  capacity  of  the  older 
blind  worker. 

In  addition,  under  vocational  rehabilitation, 
strides  in  areas  of  rural  activities,  self-employ- 
ment, and  so  forth,  have  been  made,  and  we 
should  like  to  touch  upon  these  in  just  a 
moment. 

What  are  the  possible  solutions  for  the  older 
blind  worker  who  finds  himself  beyond  the  age 
of  50  and  who  out  of  necessity  must  continue 
to  earn  an  income.''  We  believe  that  there  are 
four  areas  which  we  are  obligated  to  consider 
and  which  continue  to  need  further  explora- 
tion and  development: 

1.  The     Sheltered     Shop     or     Industrial 
Workshop.        Here    the    older    blind    person 
can   find   employment.      If  these  are  properly 
managed   and   are  willing  to  explore   produc- 
tion possibilities,  they  can  provide  an  income 
of  more  than  a  few  dollars  per  week.     With 
all  of  the  research  and  demonstration  projects  i 
now    undertaken    under    the    auspices    of    the  : 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,   it  would  I 
seem  that  shop  people  throughout  the  country  / 
might  seek  the  approval  of  a  grant  over  and  1 
above  those  already  made  on  a  limited  basis,  , 
to  develop  new  and  competitive  products  cap-  ■ 
able  of  being  produced  in  their  shops  and  meet-  j 
ing  a  continuing  market  need.     Make  no  mis-  ! 
take    —    mops,     brooms,     brushes     and     the  r 
traditional  products  of  the  sheltered  shops  are  i' 
stock    items    which    our    society    continues    to 
use,  but  only  if  they  can  be  manufactured  on 

a  competitive  basis  and  priced  competitively  y 
for  the  consumer  market. 

2.  Home   Industries.        This   area   of   em- 
ployment appears  to  be  a  misnomer  in  mosK  t 
geographical    areas.      Home    therapy    employ' 
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ment  might  more  aptly  describe  such  programs. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  little  value  in 
subsidizing  a  home  industry  program  for  the 
older  blind  worker  when  the  cost  of  operating 
a  program  runs  into  the  thousands  of  dollars 
of  subsidation  and  permits  the  worker  to  earn 
$4  to  $10  a  month  as  an  income. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  this  is  not  industry. 
If  we  are  to  build  service  to  the  older  blind 
worker  in  the  home  industry  field,  we  must 
again  resort  to  research  and  develop  products 
which  can  be  produced  on  a  regular  work 
schedule  basis  commensurate  with  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  and  capacity  to  produce,  and, 
as  a  result  of  such  scheduling,  expect  quality 
products  and  pay  that  worker  accordingly.  We 
in  Pennsylvania  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
total  solution  to  this  problem,  but  we  are,  how- 
ever, hoping  that,  as  a  result  of  a  research  con- 
tract with  Franklin  Institute,  to  come  up  with 
some  new  products  which  can  be  made  entirely 
by  blind  labor  in  the  surroundings  of  a  home 
with  a  goal  of  paying  not  less  than  $15  per 
week  to  him,  and  with  no  maximum  limits 
established.  The  results  of  this  research  will 
be  given  to  our  private  agency  friends  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  in  order  that,  through 
their  workshops,  a  program  for  the  older  work- 
er may  be  developed,  either  in  the  shop  or  in 
the  home,  in  order  to  provide  a  reasonable  in- 
come to  this  group  which  hitherto  may  have 
been  denied  an  opportunity. 

3.  The  Area  of  Self-Employment  is  one  to 

which  the  various  states  are  begining  to  devote 
energy  and  time.  Many  of  our  blind  people 
having  achieved  an  age  of  50  or  'beyond,  func- 
tioned as  sighted  people  until  recently  and,  as 
a  result,  have  useful  skills  and  abilities  which 
can  be  applied  to  areas  of  self -employment  after 
blindness.  The  establishment  of  specialty  re- 
pair shops,  small  acreage  specialty  rural  pro- 
jects, part-time  merchandizing  opportunities, 
and  many  other  activities  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. It  remains  for  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  blind  to  continue  their 
efforts  in  developing  self-employment,  not  only 
for  the  older  person,  but  for  the  younger  per- 
son as  well. 

4.  The  fourth  area  is  of  course,  Competitive 
Employment.  Here  again  a  brief  study  indi- 
cates that  much  has  been  done  to  place  the 
blind  person  over  the  age  of  50  in,  not  only 


fabricating  industries,  but  in  service  industries 
as  well.  Frankly,  the  results  of  the  survey  were 
amazing,  because  a  good  portion  of  the  annual 
rehabilitations  appear  to  be  beyond  the  age  of 
fifty.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  last  three 
fiscal  years,  namely,  1955,  1956,  1957. 

In  preparing  the  material  for  this  paper,  we 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  following  states: 
Delaware,  Indiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  These 
state  agencies  readily  supplied  data  which  has 
formed  the  basis  for  our  observations  thus  far, 
and  those  to  come.  Let  us  therefore  briefly 
chart  the  results  for  the  three-year  period 
covering  fiscal  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957. 

Year      50  to  53    55  to  60    60  to  65    Over  65 

1955  81  78  36  22 

1956  91  81  40  32 

1957  108  106  56  47 
Total  280  265  132  101 
Grand  Total                                   778 

From  this  summary  you  will  readily  note 
that  each  fiscal  year  has  seen  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  older  blind  people  placed. 
Most  significant  to  us  is  the  fact  that,  in  the 
category  age  65  or  over,  this  figure  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  in  the  three-year  period. 

Statistics  can  become  boring,  confusing,  and 
can,  under  skillful  arrangement,  be  made  to 
tell  most  any  story.  If  we  may  then,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  summarizing  some  of  the 
other  points  in  the  materials  presented  by  the 
states  mentioned  above.  The  division  between 
male  and  female  in  this  group  of  778  was 
approximately  2  to  1  male  versus  female.  The 
approximate  range  of  income  covered  from 
about  $5.00  per  week  in  excess  of  $75.00  per 
week.  This,  of  course,  included  all  categories 
and  types  of  employment.  Of  this  group  of 
778  individuals,  in  excess  of  65  per  cent  found 
themselves  placed  in  competitive  or  self-em- 
ployment opportunities  other  than  that  of  a 
sheltered  or  industrial  workshop  charaaer. 
These  jobs  covered  industry,  fabricating  and 
assembly,  machine-operation,  packaging,  in- 
spection, service  industry  including  laundry, 
food  processing,  bakery,  sales,  repair,  and  so 
forth.  'Self-employment  included  rural,  poul- 
try, truck-gardening,  dairy  speciality,  sheep, 
rabbiting,  and  other  similar  projects  adaptable 
to  the  management  by  an  individual. 
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In  addition,  many  other  individuals  found 
self-employment  in  domestic  service,  toy  or 
furniture  repair.  For  the  partially  sighted, 
there  was  landscaping  and  gardening,  that  is, 
care  of  lawns,  weeding,  trimming,  and  so  forth; 
baiby  sitting;  telephone  call  services;  and  many 
other  varieties  of  occupations. 

Some  30  per  cent  of  the  778  people  ap- 
peared to  he  employed  in  sheltered  or  indus- 
trial workshops  for  the  blind,  and,  from  in- 
formation available,  their  tasks  were  primarily 
related  to  production  of  traditional  products 
of  these  shops,  although  again  some  variance 
was  indicated.  On  the  basis  of  information 
made  available,  the  average  income  for  this 
group  was  slightly  less  than  $15.00  per  week. 

Finally,  something  under  5  per  cent  of  the 


group  appears  to  be  engaged  in  some  phase  of 
home  industry,  with  the  average  income  for 
this  group  about  $8.00  per  month. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  older  blind 
worker  is  fairing  somewhat  better  from  a  place- 
ment point  of  view  than  we  may  have  anti- 
cipated. Yet  without  question  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous area  of  need  yet  to  be  resolved  by 
both  the  public  and  the  private  agency  in  this 
field.  If  Mr.  Richterman's  asignment  of  this 
subject  has  done  no  more,  it  has  at  least  con- 
vinced me  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  older  blind  worker,  and  that  from 
a  personal  point  of  view  the  future  does  not 
seem  quite  as  gloomy  as  it  did  when  I  first 
contemplated  the  paper. 


PLACING  THE  UNPLACEABLES,  THE   DOUBLY  DISABLED 

George  T.  Trelease,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


I  am  sincerely  pleased  to  have  the  privilege 
of  sharing  this  occasion  with  you.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  accepted  with  alacrity  the  invitation 
to  participate  in  this  afternoon's  program.  After 
all,  I  reasoned,  could  I  not  draw  upon  the 
knowledge  acquired  during  twelve  years  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind? 
Would  not  this  experience  enable  me  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  within  the  discussion 
area  assigned  to  me:  that  of  the  Doubly  Dis- 
abled? Might  I  not  be  able  to  develop  a 
magic  formula  that  would  be  the  panacea  for 
the  problems  involved? 

Accordingly,  shortly  after  having  received 
my  assignment,  I  sat  down  one  evening  to 
begin  my  deliberation.  I  began  by  repeating 
over  and  over  in  my  mind  the  central  theme 
of  this  symposium:  "Placing  the  Unplaceable." 
Unfortunately,  or  so  it  seemed  at  the  time,  the 
imperious  ringing  of  the  telephone  interrupted 
my  meditations.     Having  disposed  of  the  call. 


I  attempted  to  resume  my  previous  line  of 
thought.  However,  to  my  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, instead  of  the  phrase  "placing  the  un- 
placeables,"  I  found  myself  repeating  the 
phrase  "placing  the  untouchables."  Immedi- 
ately, there  came  to  my  mind  a  mental  image 
of  those  poor  unfortunates  of  India,  who 
through  the  accident  of  birth  are  relegated  for 
life  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  human  ob- 
scurity. Try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  disassoci- 
ate the  "untouchables'  from  the  "unplaceables," 
and  slowly  there  came  the  realization  that  the 
association  was  a  valid  one. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  several  of  the  sim- 
ilarities which  exist  between  the  "untouch- 
aibles"  and  the  "unplaceables."  It  is  my  hope, 
that  by  noting  the  relationships  involved,  we 
may  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  "doubly  disabled." 

The  "untouchables"  are  members  of  the 
lowest  defined  group  within  the  caste  system 
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of  India.  For  centuries,  their  birthright  has 
been  a  pitiful  existence  under  conditions  of 
physical,  social,  and  economic  oppressions 
which  defy  credulity.  To  have  'been  touched 
by  one  of  them  is  considered  by  members  of 
the  higher  castes  to  be  the  most  vile  of  con- 
taminations; hence  the  designation,  the  "un- 
touchables." To  some  of  the  more  fanatical 
members  of  the  higher  castes,  their  mere 
proximity  engenders  the  concept  of  contam- 
ination; hence  the  oft-used  designation  the 
"unapproachables."  Without  benefit  of  re- 
course through  community  and  governmental 
recognition  of  their  problems  and  needs,  is  it 
any  wonder  then  that  they  also  carry  the  des- 
ignation of  the  "depressed  peoples?" 

I  am  assuming  that  the  designation  "doubly 
disabled"  gives  reference  to  those  "unplace- 
ables"  who,  in  addition  to  a  severe  visual  dis- 
ability, have  other  severe  physical  or  emotional 
disabilities.  For  purposes  of  clarification,  the 
following  might  be  included:  the  deaf-blind, 
the  mentally  retarded  blind,  the  emotionally 
disturbed  'blind,  the  blind  amputee,  the  blind 
cardiac,  the  diabetic  blind,  to  mention  but  a 
few.  Can  it  not  be  said  that  many  of  those 
whom  we  categorize  as  "doubly  disabled"  have, 
through  the  accident  of  birth,  been  relegated 
to  social,  vocational  and  economic  obscurity? 
Obviously,  the  concept  of  contamination  has 
no  relevancy  here.  However,  by  stigmatizing 
the  "doubly  disabled"  as  "unplaceables"  have 
we  not  relegated  them  to  the  ranks  of  the 
"unapproachables?"  Has  community  and  gov- 
ernmental action  been  sufficient  to  emancipate 
them  from  the  status  of  "depressed  peoples?" 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  those  pres- 
ent will  feel  that  the  preceding  comparisons 
with  their  consequent  implications  are  much 
too  bizarre.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  "un- 
touchables" as  well  as  the  "unplaceables"  have 
there  counterparts  in  every  social  structure. 
Almost  without  exception,  we  continue  to  es- 
tablish human  criteria  through  the  use  of  such 
references  as:  race,  creed,  color,  age,  and,  as  we 
are  presently  practicing  it,  those  criteria  of 
physical  and  emotional  disability.  Can  we 
continue  complacently  to  categorize  under 
"group  designations"  the  problems  and  needs 
of  the  individual?  Is  it  not  time,  that  we  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  cease  and  desist  from 
the  practice  of  categorizing  those  whom  we  are 
charged  to  serve? 


Inasmuch  as  we  are  gathered  here  in  the 
hope  of  learning  new  techniques  of  "placing 
the  unplaceables,"  it  might  be  well  to  examine 
the  term  "placement."  I  have  always  inter- 
preted "placement"  as  referring  to  that  process 
through  which  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  secures  competitive  employment  for 
the  client.  This  process  involves :  the  challenge 
of  "selling  the  employer,"  the  skillful  selection 
of  operations  on  which  the  client  can  meet  pro- 
duction standards,  and  that  most  gratifying  of 
experiences  "putting  the  client  on  the  job." 
It  is  rumored,  however,  that  there  is  a  question 
as  to  who  has  been  most  gratified,  the  client 
or  the  counselor.  It  might  follow,  therefore, 
that  a  client  considered  "unplaceable"  would 
not  afiford  the  counselor  an  opportunity  for 
challenge,  skill,  and  gratification. 

I  am  certain  that  those  present  concur  with 
me  in  my  interpretation  of  the  term  "place- 
ment." If  you  do  concur,  then  I  must  pose  a 
vitally  important  question.  Can  we  as  coun- 
selors presume  to  establish  the  arbitrary  cri- 
terion of  "placement"  as  the  measure  of  suc- 
cessful vocational  rehabilitation.  For  those 
individuals  whose  lives  are  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  single  severe  physical  or  emo- 
tional disability,  the  achievement  of  vocational 
goals  is  extremely  difficult.  This  reality  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  presence  of  personal  inade- 
quacies which  seriously  limit  their  integration 
into  the  community.  The  increase  of  personal 
inadequacies,  reflecting  in  part  the  effects  of 
multiple  severe  physical  or  emotional  disabil- 
ities, restricts  still  further  the  attainment  of 
■vocational  aspirations.  The  establishment  of 
the  arbitrary  criterion  of  "placement,"  as  the 
measure  of  successful  vocational  rehabilitation, 
can  only  result  in  the  assurance  of  continuing 
dependency  for  many  of  those  whom  we  call 
the  "doubly  disabled." 

There  may  be  those  who  are  asking,  "what 
is  the  answer  if  not  placement?"  Our  course 
has  already  been  charted  within  the  structure 
of  the  enabling  legislation  from  which  has 
evolved  the  concept  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. "We  do  not  find,  within  these  regulations, 
the  restricting  of  "eligibility"  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  only  those  who  are 
"placeable."  Instead,  we  find  that  "eligibility" 
presumes  only  the  presence  of  potentials  for 
gainful  employment.     Is  there  anyone  to  say 
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that,  within  this  broad  concept,  there  is  lacking 
the  opportunity  for  challenge,  skill,  and  grati- 
fication? 

The  far-reaching  implications  which  are  in- 
herent within  such  a  broad  concept  immediate- 
ly preclude  the  establishment  of  restrictive 
criteria.  There  can  be  no  individual  approach 
to  -what  has  been  designated  as  a  "group" 
■problem.  It  would  have  been  relatively  simple 
for  me  to  have  selected  several  cases  involving 
persons  with  multiple  severe  physical  or  emo- 
tional disabilities  with  whom  I  have  had  some 
degree  of  success.  This  case  data  might  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  a  report  to  have  been 
presented  at  this  time.  However,  I  sincerely 
telieve  that  such  a  report  would  have  been  of 
little  value.  Undeniably,  it  is  possible  to 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  others,  if  the 
knowledge  gained  is  used  to  supplement  our 
personal  resources.  However,  there  exists  the 
danger  that,  in  our  zeal  to  provide  service,  we 
may  adopt  these  experiences  as  absolute  criteria. 

In  place  of  such  a  report,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  following 
proposition:  We  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
must  seek  to  reaffirm  those  procedures  which 


should  'be  basic  within  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation concept.  These  procedures  incorporate 
those  processes  of:  Total  evaluation  of  the 
individual,  skillful  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  evaluation  data,  as  well  as,  realistic  plan- 
ning for  and  with  the  client.  Furthermore, 
we  must  recognize  the  need  for  implementation 
of  these  procedures  by  concurrent  and  com- 
plete utilization  of  community  resources. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  develop 
a   magic   formula   that   would   have   been   the 
panacea   for  the  problems   involved.      I   hope 
that   I   have   encouraged   you   to   embrace   the 
concept   that   we   must   not   detract   from   the  : 
dignity   of   the   individual  by   imposing   upon  i 
him    arbitrary    "group"    limitations.      I    hope  ; 
that  I   have  stimulated  you  to  reexamine  the  ■ 
relationship  of  "placement"  to  the  concept  of  : 
vocational  rehabilitation.     I  dare  not  hope  that  t 
you  have   been  motivated  to  fully  accept  the  ; 
proposition   which   I   have   submitted.      I   am  i 
certain,  however,  that  you  will  join  with  me  ; 
in  the  hope  that  those  "unplaceables"  or  the  : 
"untouchables"    of   today   will   soon    join    the  ■ 
ranks    of    the    "vocationally    rehabilitated"    of 
tomorrow. 


VARIOUS  EYE  CONDITIONS  AND  DEGREES  OF  VISION 
AND  HOW  THEY  AFFECT  PLACEMENT 

W.  S.  Wood,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind 

San  Antonia,  Texas 


The  human  eye  is,  for  purposes  of  simpli- 
fication, often  compared  to  a  camera.  How- 
ever, Fox  and  other  authorities  in  the  field 
believe  that  this  analogy  is  inadequate.  Fox 
states : 

"It  is  a  far  more  efficient,  labile,  and  use- 
ful instrument  than  any  ever  conceived 
by  man.  With  it  we  make  photographs 
on  the  sensitive  retinal  negative  under  ex- 
tremes of  light  and  shade  where  the  most 
expensive  camera  would  be  useless.  We 
change  our  focus  automatically  and  instan- 
taneously   for    distance   and    near   vision. 


We  not  only  see  better  than  animals  — 
yes,  even  better  than  the  proverbial  cat  in 
the  dark  —  but  our  eye  helps  us  to  convey 
expression  and  emotion.  We  cry  with  it, 
which  helps  to  distinguish  us  from  the 
lower  species.  With  it  we  recognize  fine 
gradations  of  color.  Our  field  of  vision 
is  wider  than  any  other  living  thing." 

The  eye  is  only  a  part  of  the  visual  apparii 
atus.     It  receives  the  external  stimuli  throu^ 
the    cornea   and   transmits   them   through   tW 
pupil,  lens,  uval  tract),  to  the  retina  whic 
reflects  them  on  to  the  optic  nerve  for  trani 
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mission  to  the  inner  brain  and  occipital  lobes 
in  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  Here,  it  is 
believed  by  authorities,  the  observing  of  ob- 
jects occurs.  These  images  are  then  trans- 
muted to  the  cortex  of  the  brain  where  it  is 
believed  that  grouping,  patterning,  and  rec- 
ognizing of  objects  takes  place.  This  intricate 
and  complicated  process  is  called  "sight." 
Hence,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  sight  — 
the  faculty  of  seeing  —  is  physical  as  well  as 
mental.  Consequently,  a  normal  eye  produces 
normal  vision  or  sight,  which  contributes  much 
to  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  the 
individual.  Sight  is  a  medium  of  perception 
through  which  the  individual  observes  his  en- 
i^ironment.  Thus  he  develops  concepts  of 
distance,  depth,  color,  size,  and  form  of  objects. 
rhrough  sight  he  observes  behavioral  patterns 
3f  others  and  is  able  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  socially  acceptable  patterns.  This  imitating 
^f  others  begins  in  infancy  and  continues 
through  his  developmental  years  into  adult- 
[lood.  He  begins  imitating  by  observing  the 
ictions  of  his  parents  and  siblings  and  early 
icquires  an  understanding  of  socially  acceptable 
patterns  of  behavior  which  enables  him  to 
grow  and  develop  in  a  normal  manner.  On 
the  whole,  as  long  as  his  vision  is  normal,  he 
tias  little  or  no  difficulty  in  relating  himself  to 
tiis  environment.  When  accident,  disease,  or 
;ome  other  abnormality  develops  in  the  eye 
which  causes  his  vision  to  be  abnormal  or  non- 
existent, he  then  encounters  considerable  difH- 
:ulty  in  maintaining  a  comfortable  relation- 
ihip  with  others.  He  must  make  an  adjust- 
nent  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally,  so 
:hat  he  may  be  a  part  of  the  society  into  which 
le  was  'born. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  physical  disabil- 
ties  produce  and  accentuate  areas  of  malad- 
ustment  in  what  otherwise  would  be  consid- 
ered a  normal  personality.  A  sudden  decrease 
In,  or  total  loss  of,  vision  has  been  demon- 
itrated  to  have  certain  definite  psychological 
ind  emotional  effects  in  the  personality  area, 
[n  helping  an  individual  to  solve  his  problems 
ind  make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  visual 
disability,  the  counselor  must  be  prepared  and 
equipped  to  assist  the  individual  in  developing 
I  realistic  attitude  and  an  understanding  of  his 
fisual  disability  and  the  problems  arising  there- 
from, so  that  he  may  live  as  normal  a  life  as 
possible.     The  fears,  frustrations,  doubts,  and 


anxieties  resulting  from  a  visual  disability  can 
be,  and  often  are,  more  of  a  handicap  than  the 
actual  physical  disability  itself.  Without 
proper  counseling  and  guidance,  these  frustra- 
tions can  magnify  themselves  in  the  mind  of 
the  visually  disabled  person  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  becomes  difficult  for  him  to  associate 
with  others  and  often  prevents  him  from  ad- 
justing satisfactorily  to  a  job  situation. 

Eye  conditions  that  interfere  with  normal 
vision  to  such  an  extent  that  a  visual  handicap 
exists  fall  into  three  general  categories:  1. 
Structural  defects  of  the  eye  itself,  which  sel- 
dom produce  total  blindness,  are  either  con- 
genital or  hereditary,  such  as  myopia,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  dislocated  lenses,  colo- 
boma  of  the  pupil  or  of  the  macula.  2.  Dis- 
eases of  the  eye  may  either  produce  total  blind- 
ness or  partial  vision.  Some  of  these  diseases 
are  retinitis  pigmentosa,  chorioretinitis,  catar- 
acts, venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  some  types 
of  brain  tumor,  etc.  3.  Accidents  or  injuries 
to  the  eye  either  at  birth  or  in  later  life  also 
may  produce  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision. 
Injuries  to  the  cornea  as  a  result  of  explosion 
or  exposure  to  fumes  and  gases  that  tend  to 
burn  the  external  portion  of  the  eye  may  re- 
sult in  either  partial  or  total  loss  of  vision. 
Severe  blows  on  the  eye  or  on  the  head  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  eye  may  often  cause  retinal 
detachment. 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness; it  is  by  no  means  complete.  However, 
it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  various  eye  con- 
ditions which  interfere  with  a  person  in  his 
normal,  social,  and  vocational  relationships. 

For  purposes  of  this  paper  we  are  going 
to  consider  the  visually  handicapped  person  in 
two  categories:  the  partially  sighted  and  the 
totally  blind.  The  partially  sighted  person  may 
be  defined  as  an  individual  who  has  a  central 
visual  acuity  of  5/800  up  to  20/200  with  a 
peripheral  field  restriction  to  20°  or  less  in 
diameter.  As  a  totally  blind  individual  we 
will  consider  a  person  who  has  a  central  visual 
acuity  of  less  than  5/800  down  to  no  vision  at 
all.  These  definitions  are  for  purposes  of  job 
placement. 

The  partially  sighted  person  often  en- 
counters much  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment for  himself  and  maintaining  a  job.  The 
reason  for  this  is  two-fold.     One,  the  sighted 
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public  does  not  consider  him  a  blind  person 
because  he  is  able  to  travel,  read,  and  perform 
other  functions  in  daily  living  with  a  mini- 
mum of,  or  no,  difficulty.  They  do  not  realize 
that  his  vision  is  so  limited  that  he  requires 
selective  placement  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  a  totally  blind  person.  The  second 
reason  that  he  has  difficulty  is  that  the  partially 
sighted  person  does  not  consider  himself  blind 
and  often  involves  himself  in  situations  where 
a  greater  degree  of  vision  than  he  has  is 
necessary  in  order  to  perform  adequately.  In 
placing  a  partially  sighted  person,  the  coun- 
selor and  the  prospective  employer  should 
analyze  the  job  situation,  taking  into  account 
the  skills  required  by  the  job  as  well  as  the 
physical  demands  of  the  job.  In  analyzing  a 
job,  taking  into  account  the  minimum  of  eye- 
sight necessary  to  perform  the  job  adequately 
will  enable  the  counselor  to  place  the  in- 
dividual in  a  job  situation  where  his  skills 
can  be  used  to  the  optimum  level. 

A  person  who  is  extremely  near  sighted 
should  never  be  placed  in  a  job  situation  where 
distance  vision  is  required.  A  person  who  is 
color  blind  should  not  be  placed  in  a  job 
where  the  distinguishing  of  colors  is  a  part  of 
the  job  duties.  Also,  a  person  who  has  a  cen- 
tral vision  but  a  severely  restricted  field  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  job  situation  where  side 
vision  is  necessary,  that  is,  he  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  work  area  where  materials  are 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  work  area  by  over- 
head cranes  or  where  he  is  working  in  close 
proximity  with  other  workers  who  would 
likely  be  struck  by  his  handling  of  materials 
or  where  he  would  likely  to  be  in  danger  by 
the  other  workers'  handling  of  materials.  A 
person  suffering  from  glaucoma  should  not  be 
placed  on  a  job  where  he  would  be  under 
extraordinary  emotional  stress  or  strain,  since 
medical  authorities  believe  that  such  stress  or 
strain  affects  glaucomatous  conditions.  Like- 
wise, a  person  who  has  no  central  vision  should 
never  be  placed  in  employment  where  central 
vision  is  required.  Actually  this  type  o^f  per- 
son should  be  placed  most  often  as  a  totally 
'blind  person. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  rather  short  list  of 
eye  conditions  and  degrees  of  vision  which 
affect  placement;  however,  a  longer  list  would 
become  rather  monotonous  for  this  professional 
group.      The    important    aspect    of    placing    a 


partially  sighted  person  is  that  the  partially 
sighted  individual  knows  and  understands  what 
his  visual  limitations  are  and  how  these  limita- 
tions either  restrict  or  contribute  to  his  voca- 
tional adjustment.  Partially  sighted  people 
sometimes  fail  to  accept  the  limitations  placed 
on  them  by  reduced  visual  acuity.  Often  they 
drive  automobiles,  and  perform  other  func- 
tions which  not  only  endanger  themselves,  but 
other  people  as  well.  A  few  years  ago  I  placed 
a  partially  sighted  male  in  a  plant  in  Houston. 
This  man  had  had  partial  vision  all  his  life, 
but  he  persisted  in  running,  not  only  when  he 
was  on  the  street,  but  inside  the  plant  where 
he  was  working.  This  disregard  of  the  atti- 
tude that  other  people  had  toward  his  visual 
disability  and  the  limitations  placed  on  him  by 
it  eventually  caused  him  to  lose  his  job.  Man- 
agement advised  me  that  the  reason  they  term- 
inated his  employment  was  that  he  was  not  a 
safe  person  in  the  plant,  and  not  because  he 
was  unable  to  perform  his  duties  on  the  job. 
Even  the  normally  sighted  people  in  the  plant 
did  not  run  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the 
other;  they  walked.  To  run  or  trot  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant  is  an  extremely  hazardous  per- 
formance. This  client  would  not  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  fellow-workers  or  his  foreman, 
and  since  the  company  did  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  his  having  a  compensible  accident, 
they  decided  to  terminate  his  employment. 
Safety  is  one  of  the  basic  selling  points  in  sell- 
ing management  on  the  idea  that  partially 
sighted  and  totally  blind  people  can  work 
easily  and  efficiently.  If  good  safety  practices 
are  not  adhered  to  by  the  visually  handicapped 
person,  he  will  be  unable  to  secure  and  main- 
tain a  job. 

A  totally  blind  person  must  be  able  to  per- 
form efficiently  as  an  individual  in  his  personal 
life  as  well  as  on  a  job.  Mobility  is  one  of  the 
primary  requirements  for  a  person  to  be  able 
to  work.  He  should  be  able  to  travel  with 
ease  and  comfort  under  almost  any  kind  of 
traffic  or  other  environmental  surroundings. 
He  should  be  flexible  enough  in  his  attitudes 
toward  people  that  he  can  accept  new  and 
different  situations  in  which  he  finds  himself, 
and  operate  efficiently  in  them.  Ordinarily,  a 
totally  blind  person  is  a  much  safer  worker 
and  a  more  diligent  worker  than  partially 
sighted  people.  At  least  this  has  been  my 
experience    in    placement    of    visually    handi- 
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capped  people.  I  have  also  found  that  some- 
times it  is  easier  to  sell  the  abilities  of  a  totally 
blind  person  to  perform  specific  types  of  jobs 
than  it  is  to  sell  the  service  of  a  partially 
sighted  person  for  the  same  type  of  jab.  A 
well-adjusted  blind  person,  properly  placed  in 
a  job  situation,  is  a  wonderful  selling  point  to 
other  employers  in  the  same  community. 

Probably  more  important  than  the  degree 
of  vision  of  an  individual  is  the  preparation  of 
that  individual  for  employment.  If  a  partially 
sighted  person  or  a  totally  blind  person  ex- 
hibits areas  of  maladjustment  in  their  personal- 
ity, they  should  have  adjustment  training. 
This  training  will  enable  them  to  develop  a 
realistic  understanding  of  their  problems  and 
enable  them  to  develop  an  attitude  which  will 
permit  them  to  cope  with  problems  in  personal 
living  as  well  as  job  placement.  Training  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  which 
the  counselor  has  in  preparing  an  individual 
for  employment,  and  I  believe  that  it  should 


be  used  as  often  as  possible,  and  wherever  it 
is  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  individual 
for  employment,  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities for  visually  handicapped  people. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  employers' 
attitudes  are  changing  toward  the  employment 
of  physically  disabled  people.  Management 
has  come  to  realize  that  a  handicapped  person, 
properly  placed  on  a  job,  taking  into  account 
his  physical  limitations,  is  as  efficient  as  some- 
one who  does  not  have  a  physical  disability. 
Management  also  realizes  that  physically  dis- 
abled people  tend  to  have  longer  job  tenure 
than  the  average  non-disabled  person.  Man- 
agement is  interested  in  obtaining  "well  quali- 
fied" workers,  and  we,  as  rehabilitation  and/or 
placement  counselors,  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  client  to  constantly 
strive  for  improvement  in  our  own  competence 
and  professional  techniques  in  order  that  we 
may  provide  the  individual  with  the  necessary 
services  to  make  him  "qualified." 
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THE  CLIENT  AND  "VISION  REHABILITATION" 

Gerard  J.  DeAngelis 

Coordinator  of  Vision  Rehabilitation 

Industrial  Home  for  th;e  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


When  Harold  Richterman  requested  that  I 
speak  to  this  group,  I  was  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  you  the 
type  of  work  we  are  undertaking  at  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind. 

Our  Vision  Rehabilitation  Program  was  a 
gradual  outgrowth  of  some  very  definite  de- 
mands within  our  total  rehabilitation  program. 
In  designating  the  program  at  its  inception  we 
struck  upon  the  term  "Optical  Aids,"  and  en- 
titled the  service  as  such.  When  clients  re- 
quested   sample    lenses    so    that    they    might 


examine  them,  it  became  evident  that  the  pro- 
gram must  have  larger  scope.  It  was  believed, 
and  still  is  in  some  instances,  that  visual  help 
could  be  received  very  much  the  way  one 
would  order  merchandise  through  a  mail  order 
catalogue.  In  this  day  and  age  some  people 
still  believe  that  lenses  can  be  bought  as  one 
buys  a  hat;  "just  try  them  on  and  see  which 
one  fits!"  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for, 
we  have  found  that,  even  by  obtaining  the 
right  lenses  through  careful  examination,  this 
was  insufficient  in  many  cases.     Without  ade- 
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quate  training  and  careful  follow-up,  the 
lenses  themselves  are  of  doubtful  value,  and  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment  for  the  client 
may  follow.  "With  this  in  mind,  "Vision  Re- 
habilitation" became  the  designation  for  the 
service  at  the  beginning  of  this  current  year. 
This  title  seemed  to  convey  more  adequately 
the  true  spirit  under  which  the  program  had 
been  developing  and  the  new  focus  toward 
which  it  would  strive.  Mr.  Louis  J.  Bettica, 
whose  shoes  I  have  been  attempting  to  fill, 
had  been  instrumental  in  initiating  the  pro- 
gram and  had  been  its  Director  since  its  in- 
ception. 

Throughout  the  problems  which  were  not 
receiving  adequate  attention,  there  appeared 
to  be  an  underlying  factor  operating  which  was 
difficult  to  isolate  at  the  outset,  but  which  later 
proved  to  be  of  utmost  significance  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.  There  appeared  to  exist 
a  substantial  gap  between  the  Medical  and  the 
Social  and  Vocational  Services.  The  need  for 
continuity  in  service  betv/een  the  various  ap- 
proaches has  long  been  recognized  by  workers 
in  the  field.  The  physician  deals  with  patho- 
logy. He  treats  the  disease  entity  through 
medical  and /or  surgical  means,  and,  after  all 
possible  has  been  accomplished  through  these 
means,  the  client  is  placed  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion program.  During  this  transitional  stage, 
the  fact  that  the  client  usually  persists  in  trying 
to  use  his  remaining  vision  may  be  ignored  and 
even  discouraged  for  reasons  of  safety.  While 
safety  factors  should  not  be  discounted  and 
adequate  precautions  must  be  taken  during 
training  of  the  partially  sighted,  our  agency 
contends  that  a  partially  sighted  individual 
must  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  make  the 
fullest  use  possible  of  any  residual  vision, 
since  not  to  do  so  may,  in  effect,  deprive  such 
an  individual  of  means  of  maintaining  his 
status  on  a  job,  in  his  home,  or  in  any  area 
where  the  use  of  residual  vision  is  an  asset. 
Though  such  a  program  generally  entails  much 
more  time  and  laborious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  staff,  we  feel  the  agency  must  draw  upon 
all  its  resources  and  make  use  of  any  avenue 
which  may  lead  to  the  greatest  gains  in  visual 
rehabilitation  for  a  given  individual. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  was  the  fear 
that  the  use  of  the  eyes  would  be  physically 
harmful    to    the    vision    that    was    remaining. 


This  fear,  which  was  based  primarily  on  half- 
truths,  served  to  protect  the  client  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  fully  into  the  competi- 
tive social  world  and  much  emotional  upset 
has  occurred  because  of  this  belief. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  eyes,  rather  than  the  harm  that  may 
occur  from  straining  the  eyes.  Medical  sup- 
port should  be  actively  sought  in  order  to 
assure  the  client  of  his  capabilities.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  point  that  decreased 
visual  acuity  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the 
use  of  remaining  vision  in  areas  of  daily  living 
and,  in  particular,  the  vocational  area. 

Problems  of  a  more  specific  nature  gave 
indications  of  areas  needing  investigation  and 
exploitation.  The  proper  use  of  lighting  in 
the  workshops  and  training  center  was  of  ut- 
most importance.  The  visual  requirements 
of  specific  jobs  were  not  fully  understood.  It 
was  discovered  that  even  slight  improvement  at 
arm  distance  in  assembly  work,  for  example, 
was  of  great  value.  'Small  improvements  in 
acuity  which  enabled  people  to  travel  about 
more  easily  or  more  comfortably  cannot  be 
measured  by  Snellen  ratings  or  Jaeger  type, 
when  the  human  element  is  involved.  We 
discovered  that  large  objective  improvements 
in  acuity  meant  nothing  to  certain  individuals, 
while  minute  objective  improvements  to  others 
were  of  inestimable  value. 

The  whole  problem  of  reading  ink  print, 
involving  predetermined  cultural  values  con- 
cerning this  skill,  had  merely  been  touched 
upon.  Though  reading  ability  may  have  con- 
sisted only  of  making  out  a  shipping  ticket  or 
reading  an  address,  we  found  that  this  ability 
enhanced  the  client's  employability.  It  is  not 
possible  to  deal  with  this  problem  sufficiently 
in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  but  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  client's  independence  of  I 
action  is  greatly  enhanced  if  he  can  read  his 
own  mail,  his  own  menu,  or  a  thousand  and  I 
one  things  with  which  he  is  confronted  every 
day. 

Rather  than  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  legally  blind  have  some  residual  vision, 
we  attempted  to  enhance  useful  vision  wher- 
ever possible  with  the  use  of  lenses  and  in  any 
other  way.  Basic  to  this  discussion,  then,  are 
general  principles  pertinent  to  various  types 
of  prosthesis  and  other  aids.     The  entire  re- 
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habilitation  plan  can  be  altered  radically 
through  the  proper  fitting  and  training  in  the 
use  of  the  various  devices. 

In  an  attempt  to  work  with  these  problems 
we  established  our  own  program  in  1953.  The 
question  is  often  asked,  ""why  create  a  new 
program.^"  To  begin  with,  our  goal  was  to 
create  a  concentrated  interest  throughout  the 
field  in  the  matter  of  seeing  rather  than  blhid- 
vess.  Secondly,  the  average  practioner,  oph- 
thalmologist or  optometrist,  appeared  not  to 
have  the  time  to  devote  to  this  project  within 
his  own  practice.  Within  the  framework  of  an 
established  medical  program,  the  Vision  Re- 
habilitation Service  was  integrated,  and  the 
work  already  being  done  in  preventative  and 
restorative  care  would  be  extended  in  this 
particular  areas.  This  would  be  an  attempt 
to  augment  rather  than  replace  previously 
existing  medical  services.  By  incorporating 
this  service  into  the  total  agency  program,  it 
was  felt  that  the  supportive  staff  could  be 
most  advantageously  used,  and  by  having  the 
service  immediately  accessible  we  have  de- 
veloped more  positive  results.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  a  client  in  our  Rehabilitation 
Center  wearing  a  trial  frame  at  his  bench  or 
machine  to  try  the  lenses  at  a  particular  opera- 
tion before  such  are  prescribed. 

How  the  Service  Functions 

Any  person  who  resides  in  the  service  area 

of  the  agency,  who  has  been  duly  classified  as 

being   blind   and   expresses   a   desire   to   avail 

j  himself  of  this  service,  may  do  so.     After  all 

medical   or  surgical  treatment  has   been   com- 

Ipleted,    the    client    is    referred    by    the    social 

'  worker  or  the  vocational  counselor,  with   the 

approval  of  the  client's  ophthalmogist,  to  the 

Vision   Rehabilitation   Service.      All   pertinent 

case  material   is   reviewed   by   the   Vision   Re- 

,  habilitation    counselor,    and    vocational    plans 

I  are  considered  and  digested.     A  pre-examina- 

I  tion  interview  in  conducted  'by  this  counselor 

ijin  order  to  crystalize  the  goals  and  prepare  the 

client  for  the  examination  to  come.     The  aim 

;  is  to  discover  how  the  patient  sees  and  how 

well  or  how  poorly  the  client  takes  advantage 

of  his  residual  vision  and,  most  of  all,  to  deter- 

imine  what  specific  kind  of  help  the  client  is 

seeking. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  cite  some 
examples.     I  call  to  mind  the  projector  opera- 


tor in  a  movie  theatre,  who  had  many  years  of 
experience  and  was  perfectly  capable  of  setting 
up  and  operating  his  equipment,  but  who 
experienced  difficulty  in  focusing  the  image  on 
the  screen.  He  came  to  us  at  this  point  and 
was  ready  to  leave  his  job  and  turn  to  other 
means  of  employment.  Through  a  series  of 
interviews,  the  exact  problem  was  delineated 
and,  with  the  aid  of  high-powered  telescope 
set  up  on  a  tripod,  the  man  was  able  to  ac- 
complish the  task  adequately  and  maintain  his 
job. 

This  kind  of  example  pointed  out  to  us 
repeatedly  early  in  the  program's  development 
that  the  understanding  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  vocational  goals  is  most  important.  When 
we  know  the  degree  and  kind  of  visual  skill 
required  at  a  specific  operation,  the  task  of 
supplying  an  aid  is  made  less  difficult.  It  is 
indeed  the  rare  partially  sighted  person  that 
can  obtain  one  pair  of  glasses  which  will  ade- 
quately serve  all  his  purposes.  This  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  fact  that  most  high  magnify- 
ing systems  have  exact  focal  lengths  or  working 
distances.  These  working  distances  are  often 
quite  critical,  in  that  the  slightest  variation 
will  throw  the  image  completely  out  of  focus. 
One  may  be  able  to  read  print  at  3  or  4  inches 
from  the  eye,  but  will  be  unable  to  operate  a 
lathe  at  this  close  range. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  student 
who  received  sufficient  aid  through  our  pro- 
gram to  prepare  for  and  obtain  a  teaching 
position  with  sighted  children.  At  this  point 
we  believed  our  job  completed  but  discovered 
that  the  children  ridiculed  the  teacher  for  hav- 
ing to  change  glasses  so  often.  By  extended 
follow-up  service,  we  were  able  to  discover 
that  this  problem  could  be  alleviated  by  a 
bifocal  spectacle  of  radical  power  which  had 
only  recently  become  available. 

One  of  the  doubly  handicapped  groups 
which  IHB  has  concerned  itself  with  over  the 
years  has  been  the  deaf-blind.  A  particular 
woman  whom  we  attempted  to  place  in  com- 
petitive industry  demonstrated  her  adequacy  on 
an  assembly-type  job.  At  the  conveyor  belt  the 
client  functioned  well,  but  for  some  reason, 
when  she  had  to  reach  underneath  the  table  to 
replace  materials,  she  experienced  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty.  Because  of  the  problem  of  com- 
munication, the  client  was  unable  to  express 
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the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  The  staff  person 
who  was  observing  immediately  perceived  the 
trouble.  The  lighting,  which  was  adequate 
above  the  table  was  poor  beneath  it.  This 
counselor  was  what  we  call  "vision  conscious," 
and  did  not  attribute  this  difficulty  to  an 
idiosyncrasy  in  the  client.  Further  attempts  to 
place  this  client  should  be  more  successful  be- 
cause of  the  awareness  of  this  problem. 

A  young  high  school  student  came  to  our 
attention  through  the  keen  perception  of  a 
worker  who  noticed  a  flicker  of  vision  while 
nothing  more  than  light  perception  was  pre- 
viously recorded.  One  day  the  girl  was  dis- 
covered with  her  nose  in  a  coffee  cup  trying  to 
determine  its  contents.  During  an  interview 
the  girl  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  numbers 
on  her  classroom  door  a  little  clearer.  We 
accomplished  this  with  a  pair  of  lenses,  and 
even  went  further  and  procured  a  24-power 
microscopic  lens  which  enabled  her  to  read 
large  print  texts  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from 
her  eye.  This  young  girl  displayed  an  intense 
motivation  to  read,  without  which  success 
would  have  been  impossible.  In  this  case  a 
little  went  a  long  way  in  so  far  as  the  client 
was  concerned 

From  the  outset  of  the  program,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an 
optometrist.  Dr.  George  Hellinger,  who  has 
long  been  working  in  the  field  of  subnormal 
vision  and  has  brought  to  the  service  a  vital, 
stimulating  approach. 

The  optometric  examination  is  the  crucial 
point  of  the  service.  Armed  with  all  the  in- 
formation available,  the  optometrists  (we  now 
have  three)  endeavor  to  arrive  at  practical 
solutions  to  the  visual  problems,  by  the  use 
of  the  available  devices  at  their  disposal.  Sev- 
eral time-consuming  examinations  are  routinely 
conducted  before  prescription  is  recommended. 
These  recomendations  are  discussed  with  the 
counselor  who  helps  the  client  evaluate  the 
use  which  he  will  make  of  the  appliances  and 
whether  or  not  expected  use  of  the  device  will 
warrant  the  purchase.  In  case  of  financial 
difficulty,  the  social  worker  is  brought  in  to 
discuss  possibilities  of  calling  on  other  com- 
munity resources  for  assistance.  When  defi- 
nite need  is  demonstrated,  the  agency  defrays 
part  or  complete  cost  of  the  aid.  The  appli- 
ance   finally    decided    upon    is    fitted    by    the 


optometrist  to  the  client,  who  is  then  instructed 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  device. 

These  instructions  and  training  lessons  are 
most  important,  and  we  have  found  that  suc- 
cess is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  and 
degree  of  thoroughness  to  which  the  training 
is  carried  out.  Occasionally  we  discover  that 
the  client  already  has  received  a  good  lens  else- 
where but,  not  having  received  proper  training 
previously,  has  never  used  it.  In  several  in- 
stances we  have  been  successful  in  training  the 
client  in  the  proper  use  of  this  device  so  that 
he  will  gain  fuller  advantage  of  it.  However, 
initial  failure  is  usually  detrimental  to  favor- 
able prognosis.  An  improper  service  is  often 
more  harmful  than  none  at  all. 

Follow-up  is  essential,  for  we  find  that 
changes  in  prescription  again  and  again  are 
often  necessary  before  the  proper  solution  is 
reached.  When  the  optometrist  conducts  three 
or  four  examinations  before  prescribing,  the 
need  for  subsequent  changes  of  prescription  of 
the  device  is  definitely  lessened.  The  client 
very  often  becoms  impatient  and  alternately 
becomes  pessimistic  and  then  over-optimistic 
as  to  the  outcome.  For  this  reason,  rapport 
beween  client  and  counselor,  and  especially 
optometrist,  and  patient  is  vital  and  should  be 
established  as  quickly  and  as  firmly  as  possible. 
The  client  must  be  encouraged  to  do  his  best, 
but  when  he  has  his  first  glimmerings  of  suc- 
cess he  may  become  unrealistic  about  his  abil- 
ities and  constant  attempts  to  point  out  real- 
ities and  limitations  will  bear  fruit  only  if 
firm  rapport  has  been  established  beforehand. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  this 
program  has  developed  in  that  area  about 
which  we  were  most  concerned.  The  client 
whom  we  are  unable  to  help,  because  of  the 
extremely  low  acuity,  we  feared  would  be 
greatly  disturbed.  The  client  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  accepting  his  limitations, 
in  this  carefully  controlled  situation,  is  made  to 
feel  that  everything  in  our  power  is  being 
done  to  help  him  use  remaining  vision  to  the 
fullest.  We  try  to  create  the  situation  in  which 
the  client  can  see  best  and  take  heed  of  all 
suggestions  made  by  the  client  which  he  be- 
lieves will  contribute  to  visual  efficiency,  such 
as  providing  proper  lighting,  large  clear  type 
and  foreign  language  print  whenever  available. 
Even  though   the   client   is   not  helped,   he   is 
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,  made  to  feel  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to 

jl  help  him  see. 

I  Conclusions 

I       By  way  of  summary  I  would  like  to  point 

I  out  the  following: 

I       1.  The  optical  aids  are  only  valuable  as  to 

■  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used.     A  cane,  a 

]  hearing   aid,    an   artificial    limb    or   an   optical 

I  aid  sitting  in  a  bureau  drawer  is  a  waste,  but 

I  this  does   not  mean   that  they  should   not  be 

I  provided.     It  does  mean  the  whole  job  is  not 

being  accomplished. 
I  2.  Vision  rehabilitation,  as  in  any  type  of 
i  rehabilitation,  is  a  painstaking  and  time- 
(  consuming  process.  It  does  not  exist  in  a 
1  vacuum,  and  a  total  client  approach  is  essen- 
tial to  success. 

3.  Thorough  exploration  of  ophthalmologi- 
cal  preventive  and  restorative  care  is  essential 
for  anyone  whose  vision  is  impaired  sufficiently 
to  be  termed  as  legally  blind. 

4.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  proper  use  of  the  eyes  in  arrested 
pathology,  with  or  without  lenses,  is  in  no  way 
detrimental  to  the  eyes. 

Results 

The  IHB  Optical  Aids  Survey,  which  has 
received  wide  circulation  in  this  country  and 


abroad,  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  service. 
The  results  were  most  gratifying  in  indicating 
successful  areas  and  in  highlighting  the  short- 
comings of  our  service.  First  of  all,  we  dis- 
covered that,  despite  our  attempts  to  proceed 
slowly  and  carefully  in  prescribing,  training 
and  follow-up,  there  was  pressing  demand  for 
faster  and  more  service.  Secondly,  clients 
asked  why  this  service  was  not  more  readily 
available  to  the  partially  seeing.  In  answer 
to  this  we  have  initiated  an  internship  pro- 
gram for  optometrists.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  two  men  who  are  receiving  orienta- 
tion in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation  at  our 
agency  and,  in  particular,  the  Vision  Rehabili- 
tation program,  so  that  they  may  return  to  the 
community  with  these  newly  developed  skills. 

One  final  note  which  I  think  deserves  men- 
tioning: Among  this  group  of  highly  special- 
ized professional  people,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  final  plea.  Amidst  our  rehabilitation  we 
very  often  lose  sight  of  the  wishes  of  the  client. 
My  work  has  taught  me,  above  all,  that  the 
human  approach  is  always  the  most  effective. 
The  client  who  truly  does  not  want  to  read 
can  never  be  made  to  do  so  by  providing  him 
with  spectacles  any  more  than  a  client  who 
does  not  want  to  work  can  be  made  to  do  so. 


"UNPLACEABLE"— BUT  EMPLOYED!!! 

Dr.  Frank  J.  Glavis,  Research  Chemist 
Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania 


The  case  of  persons  who  become  blind  while 
i  employed  is  such  a  personal  one  that  no  two 
people  would  meet  exactly  the  same  conditions. 
I  hesitate  to  detail  a  personal  history,  but  I 
will  do  so  as  much  as  possible  to  make  the 
point  that  a  blinded  person  can  do  any  job 
that  he  wants  to  do,  albeit  with  some  difficult 
moments.  One's  'background,  training,  length 
of  time  on  the  job,  coincident  incapacity  be- 


cause of  illness,  and  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
mediate family  all  enter  into  the  picture. 

With  an  apology  for  the  intrusion  of  the 
personal  note  into  this  paper,  I  will  set  the 
stage  with  a  brief  background  sketch.  I  had 
been  a  diabetic  since  the  age  of  ten.  I  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  completed  my 
formal  education  with  a  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry,   and    having   met   and   married   my 
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wife  before,  at  the  age  of  35,  I  became  blind  as 
a  result  of  diabetic  retinitis.  I  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  research  chemist  by  Rohm  and 
Haas  for  about  nine  years  at  this  time.  Again 
I  was  fortunate  in  that  blindness  occurred  over 
a  period  of  about  a  year,  so  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  easily  and  to  learn  Braille 
from  my  friend  Mr.  James  Sax. 

The  business  of  a  blinded  research  chemist 
was  new  both  to  myself  and  to  the  Rohm  and 
Haas  Company.  The  individual  involved  has 
to  want  to  work  and  be  willing  to  work  hard 
and  long,  but  any  effort  is  useless  unless  the 
employing  firm  is  anxious  to  make  the  opera- 
tion a  success.  The  management  of  Rohm  and 
Haas  is  a  most  enlightened  group.  Together 
we  considered  all  types  of  work  that  might  be 
suitable  and,  after  many  considerations,  de- 
cided to  retain  my  existing  job  as  a  research 
chemist. 

It  might  be  well  to  briefly  sketch  the  re- 
quirements of  such  work.  A  research  chemist 
is  involved  in  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts for  old  uses,  in  the  improvement  of  old 
processes  for  old  products,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products  for  both  an  immediate 
known  objective  and  also  for  unknown  appli- 
cations, such  that  the  properties  of  the  new 
product  will  suggest  uses  to  himself  or  to  some 
application  group  or  ultimate  user.  We  try 
to  carry  out  all  of  these  objectives,  but  the 
emphasis  changes  from  time  to  time,  depending 
upon  the  economic  picture  and  the  state  of 
development  of  various  projects.  "We  have  felt 
our  way  along  and  have  gradually  expanded 
activities  until,  currently.  I  am  working  with 
five  associates  in  various  phases  of  polymer 
chemistry.  With  the  sincere  hope  that  some 
of  our  experiences  will  serve  to  help  some 
other  individuals,  I  am  going  to  discuss  now 
various  aspects  of  this  job  that  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  blind  research  chemist. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  of  keeping 
up-to-date  on  the  progress  of  the  various  pro- 
jects that  the  group  is  attacking.  The  most 
important  phase  of  this  aspect  is  continual 
and  daily  discussions  with  each  individual  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  each  individual  knows 
what  is  to  be  done  and  preferably  why  it  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  important  for  me  to  keep  com- 
pletely up-to-date  on  all  this  information  in 
order  to  correlate  data  in  the  different  projects 


and  in  order  to  attempt  to  keep  the  various 
projects  moving  forward  at  reasonable  speed. 

Of  the  technical  aids  which  are  available 
to   the  blind.   Braille   has   been   the  most  im- 
portant to  me.     In  my  work,  it  is   important 
to  keep  detailed  files  of  samples  prepared,  so 
that  at  any  time  information  can  be  assembled 
as  to  types  of  materials,  processes,  and  applica- 
tions.   In  dealings  with  application  laboratories 
and   with   sales    departments,   readily   available 
information  is  important  to  me,  and  the  files 
furnish   a   ready  aid  in  the   writing  of   corre- 
spondence and  reports.     For  these  files  I  find  1 
it   convenient  to   use   McBee   cards,   i.e.,   peri-  - 
pherally-perforated     cards,    on    which    I    can  i 
Braille  the  necessary  information,  and  properly  / 
punch  the  peripheral  holes  for  normal-selection  i 
techniques,  which  can  be  handled  by  any  blind  I 
person.     In  addition  to  this  material,  a  basic  z 
part  of  a  chemist's  job  is  to  keep  abreast  of  f 
current  technical  literature.   A  literature  file  is  > 
thus  extremely  important,  and  this,  too,  can  be  i 
maintained  on  similar  cards.     Notes  for  talks,  , 
conferences,   etc.   can   be  kept   in   Braille,   and  I 
telephone    lists,    calendars,    etc.,    are    handily  ,' 
Brailled  to  maintain  a  degree  of  independence  ; 
from  others. 

In  addition  to  this  phase  of  the  job,  I  feel 
it  is  also  important  to  maintain  leisure  avoca- . 
tions,  and  Braille  is  my  favorite  form  of  leisure  <i. 
reading,  study  of  foreign  languages,  etc.  My ", 
preference  for  Braille  for  leisure  reading  stems  ; 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  constantly  read  to  and  I 
talked  to  all  day,  so  that  I  prefer  some  form  of  f; 
silent  leisure  when  away  from  work,  and  it  It 
also  enables  me  to  be  with  my  family  during  g! 
such  leisure.  \ 

In  addition  to  Braille,  the  tape  recorder  has  ■ 
great  potential.  I  admit  that  I  do  not  use  this  : 
medium,  or  other  form  of  transcriber,  nearly 
enough.  However,  the  laboratory  in  which  I 
work  is  too  noisy  to  permit  its  use  at  work, 
and  I  have  so  far  only  used  it  sparingly  at 
home.  I  do  believe  that  its  potential  is  un- 
limited. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  and  literature  < 
reading,  it  is  necessary  to  have  readers.  Two 
of  the  girls  who  do  bench-work  with  me  im 
the  laboratory  also  alternate  as  readers.  Thi.^  , 
type  of  reading  is  what  I  would  call  routine. 
That  is,  it  consists  of  reading  correspondence, 
reports,    and    company    brochures,   as    well   as 
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proof-reading  my  own  reports  and  correspon- 
dence. This  requires  no  scanning,  since  every 
word  must  be  read  and  no  technical  knowl- 
edge Is  necessary.  I  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  have  a  single  reader  who  does  nothing  else. 
In  the  first  place,  reading  is  difficult,  and  I 
neither  have  the  time  nor  do  I  feel  like  listen- 
ing all  day.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  have  the 
two  girls  who  have  other  jobs  read  as  the  need 
arises.  For  the  more  technical  reading,  as  it 
appears  in  the  many  journals  that  must  be 
covered  in  order  to  keep  up-to-date  with  devel- 
opments in  chemistry,  I  am  extremely  fortun- 
ate in  having  two  friends  to  read  to  me  and 
scan  the  material.  Dr.  Tucker  covers  most  of 
the  journals  and  is  technically  able  to  pick  out 
the  pertinent  information  so  that  extraneous 
material  is  not  read.  Also  Dr.  Riddle  reads  to 
me,  in  more  detail,  the  smaller  number  of 
journals  more  closely  associated  with  the 
specific  field  of  polymers.  Here,  too,  it  is 
possible  to  scan  the  articles  without  unneces- 
sary reading.  When  an  article  is  considered  of 
sufficient  interest,  Dr.  Riddle  reads  it  on  tape, 
so  that  I  can  study  it  more  closely  at  my  lei- 
sure. This  is  my  major  use  of  the  tape  re- 
corder. 

In  addition  to  these  aids,  I  have  found 
typing  to  be  extremely  valuable.  I  feel  that  it 
is  highly  advantageous  to  be  able  to  think  on 
the  typewriter,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  a  reasonable  typist  when  I  lost  my  sight.  I 
!type  all  initial  drafts  of  my  reports  and  cor- 
respondence, and  I  find  it  convenient  to  be 
lable  to  sketch  out  the  set-up  of  tables  I  wish 

iincluded  in  the  final  draft. 

1 

Transportation  is,  of  course,  always  a  con- 
isideration  with  a  blind  person.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  the  vast  majority  of  the  research 
■personnel  at  Rohm  and  Haas  drive  to  work  in 
pars.  It  is  therefore  a  simple  matter  to  join 
ipne  of  the  existing  car  pools,  so  that  no  prob- 
lem at  all  is  involved  in  getting  to  and  from 
me  laboratory.  While  at  work,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  walk  throughout  the  three  floors  and 
four  wings  of  our  research  building.  By  com- 
non  consent  with  the  janitorial  staff  and  the 
bechanical  department,  I  keep  to  the  outside 
Svall  in  walking  about  the  building,  and  they 
jceep  ladders,  buckets,  etc.  on  the  opposite 
jvall.  This  has  worked  very  well  for  the  past 
en  years.     I  have  seriously  considered  a  dog, 


but  have  decided  against  one  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  purely  for  my  own  individual 
case.  I  love  dogs,  but  I  feel  that  my  trans- 
portation to  and  at  work  would  not  be  aided  at 
all  by  having  one,  and  over  95  per  cent  of 
the  time  away  from  work  I  am,  by  choice, 
with  my  wife  or  my  daughter,  so  that  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  at  this  time  to  have  a  dog. 
This  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be  a  re- 
flection upon  the  wonderful  seeing  eye  dogs. 
As  in  all  of  the  other  comments  I  have  made, 
this  applies  only  to  my  own  case,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  presented  as  either  the  best  or 
the  right  way,  but  simply  a  way  that  is  being 
used  by  one  blind  person. 

I  would  say  that  the  most  difficult  phase  of 
my  particular  work  is  to  obtain  accurate  visual 
characterizations  of  materials.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  well  remem'ber  the  sample  of  a  water 
solution  of  a  polymer  which  was  variously  de- 
scribed to  me  by  five  different  people  as  1) 
water-white,  2)  hazy,  3)  cloudy,  4)  opaque, 
and  5)  awful.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  everyone  evaluates  things  visually  from  a 
different  reference  point,  and  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely important  to  evaluate  not  only  the 
expressed  opinion,  but  the  person  expressing 
the  opinion.  It  is  also  effective  to  insert  a 
control  sample  of  whose  characterization  you 
are  reasonably  certain,  thus  giving  the  person 
a  control  with  which  you  are  familiar.  One 
other  big  problem  is  the  evaluation  of  a  large 
mass  of  tabled  data.  There  is  no  real  solution 
to  this  problem  except  to  sort  of  half  memor- 
ize the  table  and  give  it  a  sort  of  trance-like 
study.  The  necessity  for  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  data  need  not  necessarily  be 
bad,  since  it  allows  you  to  detect  trends  as 
easily  as  a  sighted  person. 

The  above  evaluation  of  the  aids  and  tech- 
niques considered  are  strictly  applicable  only 
to  myself,  but  have  been  offered  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  demonstrate  how  each  situation, 
though  different,  has  some  solution.  I  know 
another  blind  chemist  who  does  not  like  Braile 
at  all,  and  this  illustrates  that  each  case  is  not 
only  different,  but  capable  of  different  solu- 
tions. It  is  important  also  to  realize  that  a 
well-rounded  life  not  only  considers  earning  a 
living,  but  also  involves  a  happy,  normal,  and 
rewarding  home  life  and  a  normal  participa- 
tion   in    community    activities.      Obviously,    a 
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blind  person  has  limitations,  but  these  can  be 
identified  and  circumvented.  The  truly  im- 
portant  thing    to    remember    is    that   there    is 


nothing  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  in  some 
way  or  another,  by  the  blind. 


"UNPLACEABLE  "— BUT  EMPLOYED! ! ! 

Ira  Goldberg,  Electrical  Engineer 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


I  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  some 
phase  of  the  problem  of  the  employment  of 
visually  handicapped  persons.  My  experience 
in  the  field  is  limited  to  my  own  experience  as 
a  visually  handicapped  person.  As  such,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  aspects  of  the  employment 
of  such  persons  which  1  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you,  notably  the  reluctance  and  passive 
resistance  of  most  employers  to  the  idea  of 
hiring  visually  handicapped  people. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  people  are 
usually  reluctant  to  hire  visually  handicapped 
persons  for  two  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is 
because  they  have  no  idea  of  what  such  a  per- 
son can  do,  if  anything.  They  have  no  stand- 
ards, no  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
productivity  of  a  handicapped  person  and, 
therefore,  try  to  imagine  what  they  themselves 
could  do  if  put  in  such  a  predicament.  As  a 
normally  sighted  person  cannot  have  any  idea 
of  the  ingenuity  of  a  human  being  in  adapting 
itself  to  new  conditions,  the  reaction  is  norm- 
ally to  refuse  employment  to  such  a  person. 
I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  done 
if  a  prospective  employer  were  to  be  given 
concrete  proof  of  a  visually  handicapped  per- 
son's productivity,  be  it  in  the  production 
field,  the  medical  field,  engineering  field,  or 
what  have  you.  This  demonstration  should  be 
given  at  no  cost  to  the  employer,  and  at 
absolutely  no  obligation  to  him.  In  other 
words,  convince  the  employer  that  he  will  get 
his  money's  worth,  and  that  charity  is  not  part 
of  the  'bargain.  In  this  regard  I  have  per- 
sonally encountered  the  above  situation.  After 
working  as  a  development  engineer  for  a  large 


industrial  concern  in  this  area,  and  after  re- 
ceiving two  years  of  specialized  company 
training  —  6  years  total  employment  —  I  was 
layed  off  when  my  vision  dropped  from  20/20 
to  20/200.  My  supervisor  told  me  quite 
frankly  that  management  could  not  make  up 
its  mind  how  much  less  than  a  20/20  engi- 
neer a  20/200  vision  engineer  could  do.  They 
had  no  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  my 
productivity,  and  rather  than  pay  someone  who 
was  an  unknown  quantity,  they  chose  to  solve 
the  problem  by  eliminating  it.  Had  they 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  giving  me  a  trial  period 
of  one  month  or  so,  they  would  have  found 
out  that  their  $10,000  investment  —  a  figure 
quoted  at  the  time  which  supposedly  was 
spent  by  the  company  in  training  a  young 
engineer  —  was  a  good  as  ever,  and  was 
worth  possibly  $11,000  or  $12,000  due  to  the 
extra  incentive  to  do  a  good  job. 

The  other  reason  I  have  found  why  people 
refuse  employment  to  a  visually  handicapped 
person  is  the  fear  that  such  employees  will 
take  advantage  of  their  handicap  by  demanding 
extra  privileges,  less  work,  or  use  their  handi- 
cap as  a  lever  to  arouse  sympathy  and  thus 
prevent  discharge  by  the  employer.  In  other 
words,  the  employer  feels  that  he  is  stuck,  sort 
of  speaking,  with  the  employee,  and  that  his 
freedom  of  action  is  removed.  He  is  afraid 
that  by  playing  on  his  sympathy  the  employee 
will  burrow  himself  into  a  niche  from  which 
the  employer  will  not  be  able  to  pry  him  loose 
even  though  economically  the  employee  is  not 
earning  his  keep.  The  only  way  I  can  see  to 
prevent  such  thinking  is  to  give  the  employer 
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complete  assurance  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
commodity  which  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
normal  labor  market.  Placement  agencies  for 
visually  handicapped  persons  and  private 
visually  handicapped  persons  having  interviews 
should  emphasize  strongly  that  they  do  not 
ask  and  do  not  expect  to  receive  preferential 
treatment,  and  that  they  should  be  dealt  with 
solely  on  the  merit  of  their  work  output  and 
on  nothing  else.  This  brings  an  interesting 
point  to  mind.  By  the  same  token,  visually 
handicapped  persons  who  do  the  same  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  as  normally  sighted  ones 
should  insist  that  they  receive  the  same  re- 
muneration. If  they  want  to  be  treated  exact- 
ly like  normally  sighted  people,  and  identify 
themselves  with  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  have  any  difference  in  work  output,  they 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  monetarily. 
The  U.  S.  Civil  service  adheres  to  this  belief, 
and  pays  a  person  what  his  work  is  worth, 
without  penalty  for  an  irrelevant  point. 

The  U.  S.  Civil  service,  in  my  opinion, 
offers  an  example  which  private  industry  as  a 
whole  should  follow.  According  to  Civil 
Service  regulations,  an  employee  serves  a  pro- 
bationary period  after  hiring.  Visually  handi- 
capped persons  are  no  exception,  so  that  after 
hiring,  if  the  employee  for  some  reason  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standards  to  which  he 
was  hired,  he  may  be  discharged.  Furthermore, 
once  hired  to  do  a  certain  job,  if  the  visually 
handicapped  employee  performs  his  assigned 
duties  satisfactorily,  he  is  remunerated  as  well 
as  the  normally  sighted  persons  performing  the 
same  work.  Furthermore,  he  is  given  as  much 
of  an  opportunity  as  the  next  person  as  far  as 
promotions  are  concerned,  and  will  rise  as 
far  as  his  ability  will  permit  him.  As  a  case 
in  point,  after  being  discharged  by  private 
industry  as  unemployable,  I  obtained  employ- 


ment as  an  electrical  engineer  in  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal,  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  worked 
there  for  seven  and  one-half  years,  and  during 
this  time  I  have  received  three  merit  promo- 
tions (changes  in  grade).  During  this  time 
I  have  successfully  completed  a  post-graduate 
course  in  servo-mechanisms  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  present  I  am  technical 
supervisor  of  the  servo-mechanism  group,  fire 
control  laboratory,  research  and  development 
group,  in  which  capacity  I  am  responsible  for 
the  work  output  of  several  engineers,  techni- 
cians and  student  aides. 

In  closing,  1  would  like  to  say  that  I  don't 
think  there  are  magic  formulas  to  be  used  in 
employing  visually  handicapped  persons.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  private  industry  should  take  a 
lead  from  the  U.  'S.  Government  and  try  to 
forget  its  prejudice  against  handicapped  work- 
ers long  enough  to  find  out  that,  properly  em- 
ployed, they  can  be  at  least  as  useful,  if  not 
more  so,  than  physically  normal  persons. 

One  last  word  to  the  visually  handicapped 
person  seeking  employment.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  following  rules  pay  off: 

1.  Make  it  a  point  not  to  receive  or  expect 
any  privileges  or  considerations  not  extended 
to  any  normally  sighted  employee.  Paternalism 
is  not  what  you  should  strive  for,  but  a  recog- 
nition of  your  own  merits. 

2.  Never  decide  you  cannot  do  a  job  be- 
fore giving  it  a  good  try.  Your  handicap  is 
not  as  bad  as  you  think,  and  there  is  always 
another  way  for  doing  any  job. 

3.  Conduct  yourself  in  such  manner  as  to 
get  the  respect  of  your  employers  and  fellow- 
workers.  If  such  is  the  case,  people  will  for- 
get about  your  handicap,  including  yourself, 
and  judge  you  on  your  merits,  not  on  your 
visual  capabilities. 


"UNPLACEABLE"— BUT  EMPLOYED!!! 

William  H.  Chapman,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 


During  these  critical  hours  in  world  history, 
I  hesitate  to  take  the  time  of  this  distinguished 
group  to  talk  about  myself.     However,  1  have 


been  requested  to  do  just  that.  I  find  myself 
in  very  much  he  same  position  as  the  theology 
student.      It   seems   that   the   professor   always 
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asked  exactly  the  same  question  each  year, 
"Name  the  Books  of  the  Bible."  The  stu- 
dents became  hep  and  were  primed  for  the 
exam.  The  Dean  requested  the  professor  to 
try  to  change  the  exam  question.  The  next 
exam  the  question  was,  "Discuss  the  plagues 
inflicted  upon  Egypt."  One  student  wrote,  "I 
know  nothing  about  the  plagues  inflicted  upon 
Egypt,  but  the  Books  of  the  Bible  are  — ". 
I  know  little  about  "Unplaceables"  or  employ- 
ment, but  the  facts  about  myself  are  —  . 

My  visual  difiiculty  became  noticeable  while 
I  was  in  medical  school.  A  group  of  students 
went  to  New  York  on  an  excursion  and  one 
afternoon  attended  a  movie.  When  we  entered 
the  theatre,  the  others  quickly  found  seats 
while  I  was  unable  to  see  anything  in  the 
theatre  for  several  minutes.  This  was  not  only 
annoying  but  frightening.  Later  in  the  fall  as 
darkness  came  early,  I  found  that  I  was  bump- 
ing into  people  on  the  street  and  was  having 
much  difficulty  in  seeing  objects  in  the  twilight 
or  semi-darkness.  I  consulted  a  well-known 
eye  specialist,  who  gave  me  repeated  examina- 
tions and  hospitalized  me  for  the  purpose  of 
having  complete  examinations  of  every  known 
sort.  He  finally  told  me  that  I  had  a  very 
serious  condition,  known  as  Retinitis  Pigmen- 
tosa and  he  explained  what  I  could  expect  in 
the  future.  Soon  thereafter  I  was  advised,  in 
a  kindly  manner,  by  several  of  my  professors 
to  quit  school  and  enjoy  life.  They  suggested 
that  I  could  take  the  funds  that  would  be 
necessary  to  finish  medical  school  and  buy  a 
farm.  I  could  then  sit  on  the  porch  and  have 
someone  else  do  the  work.  This  had  no  ap- 
peal and  I  continued  school  without  further 
difficulty.  After  graduation,  I  had  an  intern- 
ship and  two  years  of  residency  without  serious 
difficulty.  I  had  good  vision  in  good  light  but 
poor  in  dim  light.  I  was  able  to  see  small 
particles  in  the  operation  field  under  a  spot- 
light and  then  not  be  able  to  see  a  wheelchair 
in  the  hallway.  One  surgeon  used  to  say  I 
had  nothing  but  hysteria.  During  one  period, 
I  had  a  room  in  the  hospital  and  sometimes 
walked  into  objects  in  the  hallway  at  night. 
After  awhile,  whenever  anyone  bumped  into 
anything  or  dropped  anything,  even  a  bedpan, 
the  nurses  would  say,  "Here  comes  Dr.  Chap- 
man." 

I  served  as  medical  officer  with  the  Veterans 
Administration   Hospitals   for   many  years.      I 


recall   an   incident   that   occured   which   seems 
funny  now  but  was  upsetting  at  the  time.     As 
I  prepared  to  leave  my  ward  for  the  night,  I 
walked  down  towards  the  locked  section.     On 
one  side  of  the  hall  was  a  large  room  used 
for  staff  meetings  and  where  we  kept  a  stretcher 
and  a  wheelchair  for  use  on  the  ward.     The 
wheelchair  had  the  usual  woven  cane  seat  and 
had  been  broken.    I  had  requested  an  attendant  | 
earlier  in  the  morning  to  send  the  chair  to  the 
shop  for  repair.      I   was  surprised  to  see  the 
chair  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  pondering 
the  matter.     I  could  plainly  see  the  small  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chair.     I  decided  to  go;, 
into   the   room  and   examine  the  seat  of  thef^ 
chair.    I  proceeded  to  walk  slowly  towards  thee, 
chair   with   my   right   forefinger   pointed    out-  ' 
ward,   prepared   to  feel   the   chair.     Just   as   I 
made  a  stab  at  the  chair,  a  lady's  voice  said,  I 
in  a  very  firm  manner,  "What  do  you  want?" 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  a  visitor  and  thei^ 
polkadots  of  her  dress  looked  exactly  like  thesl 
little  holes  in  the  cane  bottom.     I  have  always  :l 
thought  she  must  have  felt  1  should  be  behind 
the  locked  section. 

As  the  years  rolled  by  they  took  their  toll 
of  my  vision.     At  that  time  it  was  necessary  ^ 
to   take   my   turn   on    night    duty   which    was 
particularly   difficult.     It  was   necessary  to  go- 
from  building  to  building  and   floor  to  floor., 
without  light.     It  was  necessary  to  take  care  of 
all  routine  business  as  well  as  emergencies  im 
the  patient  population  and  admit  new  cases.:. 
This  in  addition  to  my  regular  ward  work.     I 
began   to   feel   tired,    weary    and   discouraged.! 
The  medical  staff  was  more  than  generous  withP 
advice,  but  I  continued  sliding  downhill.     Am' 
old  axiom  says,  "When  everything  else   fails,' 
try  common  sense."     I   finally  had  an   X-rayt 
of  my  chest  and  my  world  crumbled  around! 
me   when   the   verdict   was   pulmonary   tuber- 
culosis.   I  entered  a  hospital  where  I  had  manyii 
lonely  hours  to  ponder  my  situation.     By  now^i 
my  vision  had  failed  to  such  a  degree  that  I; 
knew  my  job  was  gone.      I   soon  found  also, 
that  my  friends  were  gone,  at  least  some  whom' 
I  had  considered  my  friends.     It  was  necessary 
to  make  arrangements   for  my  family,  and  it 
looked    as    if   my    home   too   would    soon    be 
gone.     This  was  the  day  of  the  economic  de- 
pression   as    well    as   my   own    emotional    de- 
pression.   I  said  to  myself,  as  did  the  Psalmist 
of  old:  I 
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"My  days  are  consumed  like  smoke. 

My  bones  are  burned  as  a  hearth. 

My  heart  is  smitten  and  I  am  withered  like 
grass.  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I  am  like  an  owl  in  the  desert.  I 
watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  on 
the  housetop. 

I  eat  ashes  for  bread  and  my  drink  is 
mingled  with  weeping.  My  days  are  like 
a  shadow  that  declineith."    et  cetera. 

No  one  can  survive  indefinitely  in  such  a  pit 
)f  discouragement  and  bewilderment.  There 
ire  many  ways  of  getting  out  of  such  a  pit. 
3ne  may  have  to  scratch  out  every  inch  of  the 
way  with  bare  hands  and  feet.  One  may  be 
lifted  out  gently  ty  loving  hands  of  family  and 
friend,  or  one  may  climb  upwards  slowly  but 
jurely  on  a  ladder,  in  the  form  of  past  experi- 
ence or  future  hope.  It  is  somewhat  like 
dimbing  towards  the  summit  of  a  great  moun- 
tain. At  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  are 
many  trails,  which  may  be  widely  separated 
ind  for  awhile  go  in  different  directions.  A 
person  on  any  particular  trail  may  feel  that 
his  is  the  easiest  or  the  toughest  or  even  the 
only  possible  path.  Others,  too,  have  trodden 
these  trails  and  they  all  eventually  lead  up- 
wards to  broader  horizons.  In  his  book,  MAN 
For  Himself,  Eric  Frohm  says,  " — There  is 
within  man  an  inherent  drive  towards  growth 
and  integration.  This  does  not  imply  per- 
fection." "The  power  to  act  creates  the  need 
to  act."  At  any  rate,  I  soon  felt  the  need  to  do 
something.  I  soon  secured  a  job  as  physician 
in  charge.  County  Clinic.  However,  I  was 
soon  restless.  A  public  health  nurse  told  of 
hearing  that  the  State  Department  of  Welfare 
was  having  difficulty  in  getting  psychiatric 
examinations  for  their  clients  and  were  sending 
them  to  other  states  for  such  examinations. 
During  my  work  in  the  Veteran  Hospitals,  I 
ihad  had  considerable  experience  in  psychiatry 
but  in  those  days,  psychiatric  treatment  con- 
,sisted  mostly  of  custodial  care  with  a  few  cold 
packs  and  hot  packs.  During  the  Second 
iWarld  War,  psychiatry  came  into  its  own,  and 
many  new  understandings  and  new  methods  of 
treatment  were  developed.  These  were  based 
more  upon  understanding  of  the  causative  fac- 
tors of  emotional  and  mental  disorders  and 
hence  was  called  Dynamic  Psychiatry.  I  knew 
that  I   should  have   some   further  training   in 


these  newer  concepts.  I  requested  aid  of  the 
State  Repartment  of  Public  Welfare  for  such 
training,  in  exchange  for  my  professional  serv- 
ices. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Division  for  the 
Blind.  I  was  not  given  an  opportunity  at 
first  to  state  my  desires,  but  immediately  the 
interviewer  began  giving  me  a  severe  tongue- 
lashing  for  being  so  dependent  that  I  would 
stoop  to  hold  my  wife's  arm.  He  vigorously 
pointed  out  that  he  had  men  who  could  walk 
alone  downtown  and  go  into  any  store  or 
office.  By  the  time  he  asked  what  I  wanted, 
I  felt  like  a  sinner  and  a  criminal  and  thought 
I  should  apologize  for  being  there.  I  told  my 
story  and  after  several  interviews  was  told  the 
following.  "We  don't  know  if  you  would  be 
a  good  economic  risk.  We  never  trained 
anyone  in  psychiatry  and  don't  know  whether 
you  could  make  a  living  or  not.  Now  we 
have  a  young  man  down  at  Darlington,  South 
Carolina,  that  is  a  chiropractor  and  he  is  mak- 
ing a  good  living.  Therefore  we  think  you 
should  study  to  be  a  chiropractor."  It  was 
pointed  out  that  while  I  had  nothing  per- 
sonally against  chiropractors,  I  was  already 
trained  as  a  physician  and  was  only  asking 
for  funds  for  a  reader  while  taking  a  refresher 
course.  I  was  told  that  the  Rehabilitation  Con- 
sultant, who  is  also  Director  of  The  State 
Board  of  Health,  had  concurred  in  this  decision 
and  there  was  no  appeal  and  the  matter  was 
closed.  I  wish  to  point  out  most  emphaticially 
that  this  did  not  occur  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
In  Virginia,  we  have  one  of  the  most  under- 
standing and  cooperative  Commissions  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.  Under  the  capable  and 
humane  leadership  of  Dr.  MacFarland  no  one 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  need  fear  that  a  deaf 
ear  might  he  turned  in  the  time  of  need. 

I  was  able  to  make  other  arrangements,  and 
after  completing  the  necessary  training,  re- 
turned to  my  home  State  of  South  Carolina. 
For  several  years  I  was  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  giving  lectures  and  holding  seminars 
over  the  state  on  mental  health.  I  became 
available  as  a  free  speaker  to  all  types  of 
groups,  such  as  P.T.A.,  Art  Club,  Garden 
Clubs,  Study  Clubs,  et  cetera.  I  feel  that  I 
had  a  hand  in  pointing  out  the  need  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  mental  hygiene  clinics 
in  that  state.  At  that  time,  there  was  only  one 
psychiatrist  in  the  state  besides  myself  seeing 
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private  patients,  and  there  were  no  mental 
hygiene  clinics  at  all.  Today,  most  of  the 
larger  towns  have  a  clinic  at  least  part-time, 
for  the  past  six  years,  I  have  been  with  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  see  patients  whose  difficulties  range 
all  the  way  from  simple  family  misunder- 
standings to  the  most  serious  mental  illness. 
If  there  has  even  been  any  objection  or  criti- 
cism on  the  part  of  any  patient  regarding  my 
blindness,  I  have  been  unaware  of  it. 

Difficulties  I  have  encountered  in  continuing 
work  after  blindness: 

1.  Overcoming  fear.  Fear  of  not  being  ac- 
cepted as  a  capable  person.  Psychiatric  pa- 
tients were  supposed  to  be  very  nervous  and 
twitchy.  Would  they  tolerate  or  trust  some- 
one they  knew  could  not  see?  I  have  found 
that  many  people  feel  more  comfortable  in 
discussing  their  private  personal  problems  with 
someone  who  cannot  see  either  because  of  the 
embarrassment  of  the  moment  or  because  they 
will  not  be  recognized  when  seen  in  other 
places  later.  One  woman  absolutely  refused  to 
see  any  other  psychiatrist  because  she  had  a 
disfiguring  skin  ailment. 

2.  Lack  of  self-confidence.  Mostly  due  to 
no.  1.  I  like  to  think  I  have  overcome  this 
problem  as  I  have  been  doing  some  very  suc- 
cessful work  with  Hypnosis.  Self-confidence 
is  a  great  essential  for  this.  I  hope  I  don't 
allow  my  self-confidence  to  carry  me  across  the 
fence  to  cockeyness. 

3.  Loss  of  ability  to  watch  physical  reaction 
to  emotional  material.  Facial  expressions, 
blushing,  paleness,  fear,  anger,  or  grief  as 
shown  in  the  eyes.  One  of  the  great  need  of 
the  day  is  better  communication  between 
groups  as  well  as  between  nations.  There  are 
many  ways  of  communicating  besides  words. 
Words  are  used  by  people  to  hide  behind. 
Robert  Frost  recognized  this  when  he  wrote  — 

"We  make  for  ourselves  a  place  apart, 
Behind  bright  words  that  tease  and  flout. 
But  Oh,  the  agitated  heart 
Til  someone  finds  the  real  you." 

Words  have  different  meanings  when  used 
by  different  groups.  Russia  means  something 
different  from  us  when  they  say  democracy. 
This  difference  is  even  more  marked  in  chil- 
dren's use  of  words.  For  instance,  a  young 
girl  was  practicing  on  her  piano  and  each  time 


she  struck  the  wrong  note,  she  would  say, 
"Aw,  pregnant."  After  she  repeated  this  sev- 
eral times,  her  mother  asked  her  what  she 
meant  by  saying  "pregnant"  each  time  she  hit 
a  wrong  note.  The  little  girl  said,  "I  heard 
you  tell  Daddy  last  night  that  you  were  preg- 
nant, and  he  said,  "that's  a  hell  of  a  note.'  " 

The  mother  told  her  to  look  that  word  up 
in  the  dictionary  and  the  girl  read  that  preg- 
nancy means  carry  a  child.  The  mother  asked 
her  to  make  up  a  sentence  using  the  word. 
The  child  said,  "The  fireman  went  up  the 
ladder  of  the  burning  building  and  came  down 
pregnant."  Also  illustrative  of  extra  meaning  ; 
of  words  —  The  old  lady  down  South  tells  the 
children  playing,  "I  hopes  you  children  enjoys  ^ 
your  infancy  as  much  as  we  enjoy  our  adultry."  ' 

Deprived  of  vision  and  the  help  of  words  in  i 
many  situations,  I  had  to  learn  the  art  of  non-  ■ 
verbal  communication.  People  convey  their  i 
feelings  and  meanings  in  many  ways  other  i 
than  words. 

4.  Frustration  caused  by  not  being  able  to 
scan  literature  or  to  find  and  reread  a  particular 
item.  Often  the  exact  title  or  date  is  elusive 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  else^ 
to  think  of  what  it  is  that  it  wanted.  Well- 
indexed  tape  recordings  are  helpful. 

5.  Children.  I  like  children  but  they  seem 
to  have  difficulty  in  understanding  that  vision 
is  lost.  They  bring  objects  to  ask  about  and 
they  point  and  ask  what  that  is  and  seem  in- 
sistent upon  an  answer.  In  practice,  I  see  few 
young  children. 

6.  Common  difficulties  that  all  experience. 
Many  people  feel  that  because  one  does  not 
see,  neither  can  he  hear.  Others  act  as  if  the< 
unsighted  person  were  actually  not  present.! 
This  is  apparently  a  way  some  people  have  of 
showing  their  feeling  of  superiority.  "Youi 
are  so  small  and  insignificant,  you  don't  really 
exist.  I  show  you  my  disgust  and  disdain  byi 
ignoring  you  completely."  This  also  relieves 
that  person  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  with! 
a  situation  for  which  they  feel  inadequate.  By 
ignoring  the  blind  person,  they  are  relieved 
of  all  obligation  and  responsibility.  I  once 
attended  a  meeting  of  nurses  where  I  was  the 
speaker.  After  the  meeting,  a  group  were' 
standing  around  talking  when  one  old  war 
horse  bluntly  but  loudly  asked  my  wife,  "Does.' 
he  need  to  go  to  the  bathroom?"  , 

How  were  these  difficulties  met  or  overcome?  ■ 
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During  the  Second  War,  someone  is  said  to 
have  asked  the  three  leaders  how  the  great 
needs  of  their  people  had  been  met  during  the 
urgent  crisis  of  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Mussolini  said,  "I  came."  Hitler  said,  "Why, 
I  was  sent."  iRoosevelt,  looking  out  the  win- 
dow and  smiling  sadly,  said,  "Someone  had 
to  do  it  and  I  did  the  best  I  could."  Most 
humbly,  like  Roosevelt,  I  have  done  the  best 
I  could.  I  soon  realized  that  it  was  up  to  me 
alone  as  to  what  I  did  with  my  life.  As  a 
child  I  saw  a  blind  man  standing  day  after  day 
motionless,  disinterested,  friendless  like  a  spar- 
row alone  on  the  housetop.  I  resolved,  when 
my  vision  failed,  that  I  would  at  least  move 
my  head  in  the  direction  of  the  person  to 
whom  I  was  talking  and  thus  try  to  appear  to 
be  alert.  People  in  general  have  been  most 
thoughtful  and  understanding.  As  I  look 
backwards,  I  feel  that  I  have  reached  some  fair 
degree  of  adequate  adjustment  by  maturing 
emotionally.  This  process  has  been  hastened 
by  my  difficulties.  I  have  developed  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of  other 
humans,  a  deeper  understanding  of  their  needs, 
greater  patience  with  their  weaknesses  and  a 
greater  tender  concern  for  their  future.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  to  consider  some  of  the 
main  aspects  of  emotional  maturity,  for  matur- 
ing should  be  a  normal  charactertistic  of 
living. 

Some  aspects  of  emotional  maturity  — 

1.  Face  reality.  Recognize  things  as  they 
really  are  and  not  what  one  wishes  or  dreams. 
Much  unhappiness  may  be  saved  by  accepting 
blindness  as  a  reality  and  not  fighting  asso- 
ciated myths  and  phantoms  about  it. 

2.  Live  in  terms  of  future  values.  Be  will- 
ing to  undergo  privation,  inconvenience  or 
discomfort  for  the  sake  of  better  things  in  the 
future. 

3.  Be  moderately  dependent  on  and  moder- 
ately independent  of  others.     We  all  must  be 

:  somewhat  dependent  on  others,  but  we  should 
stand  on  our  own  feet  and  make  decisions  and 
;  take  responsibility  for  our  own  lives.  Newly 
'  blinded  persons  may  need  to  have  regression 
i  and  dependence  and,  if  given,  thus  may  be 
j  a:ble  to  grow  up  again.  Workers  and  blind 
!  clients  often  repeat  parent-child  relationships 
1  'with  all  the  accompanying  emotions.  Both 
should  'be  alert  to  what  is  taking  place.     Some 


people  soon  feel  disgust  towards  those  depend- 
ent upon  them  and  this  develops  into  resent- 
ment and  hatred.  The  worker  should  have 
sufficient  inner  resources  of  his  own  so  that 
he  can  tolerate  hostility  or  aggression  shown 
by  his  client. 

4.  Work.  The  words  in  THE  PROPHET 
say  all  that  is  necessary  about  work.  "You 
work  that  you  might  keep  pace  with  the  earth 
and  with  the  soul  of  the  earth.  To  be  idle  is 
to  become  a  stranger  unto  the  seasons  and  to 
step  out  of  life's  magnificent  procession. 

"Work  is  love  made  visible.  And  if  you 
cannot  work  with  love  but  only  with  distaste, 
it  is  better  that  you  leave  your  work  and  sit 
in  the  gate  of  the  temple  and  receive  alms 
from  those  that  work  with  joy.  For  if  you 
bake  bread  with  indifference,  you  bake  a  bitter 
bread.  And  if  you  grudge  the  crushing  of  the 
grapes,  your  grudge  distills  a  poison  into  the 
wine." 

5.  Have  a  workable  and  comfortable  philos- 
ophy of  life. 

If  there  are  any  not  familiar  with  the 
pamphlet  entitled.  Why  Did  It  Have  TO 
Happen,  by  Earl  S.  Miers,  I  would  suggest 
that  you  read  and  reread  it.  It  is  available 
from  The  Crippled  Childrens  Bureau.  We 
must  believe  in  something  above  and  beyond 
ourselves.  We  must  develop  an  inner  sanc- 
tuary within  ourselves  where  peace  and  tran- 
quility can  abide.  This  gives  a  feeling  of 
security  for  today  and  happy  expectation  for 
tomorrow. 

The  Bible  commands  us.  Love  Your  Neigh- 
bor as  Yourself.  It  is  important  that  we  have 
human  emotions  as  anger,  fear  and  jealously, 
and  learn  to  express  these  feelings  in  a  mod- 
erate way  without  subsequent  guilt.  For  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  love  others  unless  we 
do  have  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  Toler- 
ance of  weakness  in  others  and  a  desire  to  be 
helpful  does  much  to  raise  one's  self-acceptance. 
We  can  then  not  only  be  unafraid  of  life,  but 
anticipate  it  with  zest  and  eagerness  and  em- 
brace every  day  as  a  priceless  experience. 

We  have  been  told  that,  for  the  blind,  all 
is  darkness,  and  in  our  weariness  we  may  echo 
what  is  said  by  the  weary.  No  life  is  com- 
pletely dark  or  always  remains  untouched  by 
shadows.  Every  trail  that  leads  upwards  must 
pass    through    some    dark    area    and    shadowy 
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turns.  But  as  we  climb  ever  higher,  the  hori- 
zon grows  ever  brighter  and  broader.  And  if 
we  extend  a  helping  hand  to  others  along  the 
trail,  we  gain  not  only  personal  happiness,  but 


help  achieve  the  common  aspirations  and  pray- 
ers of  all  mankind  for  a  life  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill. 


"UNPLACEABLE"— BUT  EMPLOYED!!! 

Vincent  J.  Varsaci,  Self-employed  in  Agriculture 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  my  background  as  it  concerns 
my  handicap,  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
state  agencies  in  effecting  my  rehabilitation, 
and  my  work  at  the  present  time. 

I  was  blinded  in  Italy  while  in  the  service 
with  the  88th  Infantry  Division  on  July  16, 
1944.  I  ran  an  ammunition  truck  into  a 
mine  field  and  set  off  a  mine  with  the  truck. 
After  ten  days  in  the  field  hospital  I  found 
out  that  all  hopes  of  regaining  any  sight  was 
gone.  I  was  transferred  to  a  general  hospital 
for  further  surgery  and  stayed  there  for  six 
weeks  before  I  was  sent  back  to  the  States. 
This  gave  me  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about 
what  1  was  going  to  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I  was  at  the  age  of  24  and  knew  that  I  had  to 
do  something  different  than  what  I  was  plan- 
ning to  do  after  I  got  out  of  the  service.  Be- 
fore I  went  into  the  service  I  grew  up  on  a 
fruit-and-produce  farm.  After  leaving  high 
school,  I  was  studying  to  be  an  accountant  and, 
while  I  was  in  the  service  I  was  in  charge  of 
transportation  for  our  regiment.  These  things 
I  had  to  rule  out  after  being  blinded.  So  I 
decided  I  had  to  choose  something  new.  I 
tried  to  think  of  the  blind  persons  that  I 
knew  in  my  younger  days.  The  only  few  I 
knew  were  selling  newspapers,  magazines  and 
Knick  Knacks  —  all  in  the  field  of  salesman- 
ship. Being  of  a  farm  background,  I  thought 
of  selling  fruit  and  produce.     This  made  me 


think  of  the  farm  and  what  was  left  for  me 
to  do  there.  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  up  the  poultry  side  of  agriculture.  I 
thought  of  it  very  seriously,  and,  being  married 
for  only  a  short  time  before  going  overseas,  I 
had  to  consider  my  wife's  life  and  take  her  into 
my  plans  for  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  back  in  the  states,  I  was 
sent  to  the  Valley  Forge  General  iHospital  for 
further  surgery  and  started  in  my  first  orienta- 
tion class.  In  the  hobby  shop  there  I  realized 
that  I  could  achieve  quite  a  few  things.  Start- 
ing in  the  shop,  I  learned  what  iblind  people 
could  do  and  how  they  did  it.  This  is  where 
I  first  learned  there  was  a  poultry  class  for  the 
blind  at  Avon,  Connecticut,  where  I  was  to  go 
after  I  was  discharged  from  the  hospital.  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital  was  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  vocational  guidance  school  the  army 
had  set  up  for  the  blind,  where  they  tried  to 
help  us  adjust  to  normal  living  before  dis- 
charging us  completely. 

Although  the  program  was  not  as  complete 
as  I  would  have  liked  it  to  be,  it  did  attempt 
to  help  us.    I  started  in  the  poultry  class  where 
the  progarm  consisted  of  four  weeks  of  class- 
room work  and  two  weeks  on  a  neighboring  ; 
farm.     I   chose  to  go  on  a  farm  owned  and  I, 
operated  by  Mr.  Beech,  a  man  who  had  been''.i| 
Jblinded   for  about  twenty   years.      Mr.   Beech 
had  a  very  reasonable  set-up  of  about   1,00^ 
laying   birds   and   was   quite  successful.     Th 
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was  about  the  same  set-up  that  I  had  in  mind, 
and,  after  spending  a  week  there,  I  really 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  poul- 
try farmer  and  started  to  try  to  convince  my 
wife. 

During  my  stay  at  Avon  I  took  advantage 
of  the  vendors  stand  program  and  the  ma- 
chine-shop classes  as  well.  I  also  worked  in  a 
factory  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  operating  a 
drill  press  and  lathe,  and  was  quite  successful 
in  managing  most  of  these  machines.  I  made  a 
good  rate  of  pay,  but,  not  knowing  if  I  could 
get  a  jcyb  after  I  got  out  of  the  army  and  got 
back  home,  I  still  considered  the  poultry  farm. 
After  I  was  completely  discharged  from  the 
service  and  went  home,  I  immediately  went 
seeking  some  sort  of  employment.  I  didn't 
want  too  much  time  to  pass  by,  because  I  was 
afraid  that  I  would  get  in  a  rut  and  then  it 
would  be  hard  to  get  started  again.  With  the 
help  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Employment 
Service  Bureau,  I  started  to  work  in  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  at  an  aircraft  plant,  where  I  did 
assembly  work,  first  at  a  workbench,  then  on 
the  assembly  line.  I  also  did  some  packing 
and  some  chrome-plating  and  worked  there  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  I  found  that  I  didn't 
especially  care  for  this  type  of  work,  and  also 
could  not  get  along  with  the  union.  This 
started  me  thinking  again  very  seriously  about 
a  poultry  farm.  I  talked  it  over  with  my  wife, 
and  we  decided  to  look  for  a  home  with  some 
land  to  get  started.  While  on  vacation  from 
the  aircraft  plant  we  purchased  a  small  farm 
of  five  acres  and  a  house. 

After  we  purchased  the  house  I  left  my  job 
at  the  aircraft  school  and  enrolled  in  an  agricul- 
tural school.     This   school  was   conducted   by 
agriculture   instructors   and   the   county   agent, 
under  the  supervision   of  Rutgers  University. 
My  enrollment  in   school   was   made  possible 
through  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
New    Jersey   Commission    for    the    Blind.      I 
was  assigned  Professor  Bill  Evans  from  Rutgers, 
who  visited  me  periodically  and  helped  me  to 
i  get  started  with  300  birds,  and  I  now  operate 
!  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  birds.     I  built  two 
S  poultry  houses,  using  one  for  a  laying  house 
j  and  the  other  as  a  combined  laying  house  and 
'  brooder   house.      The    houses    are    divided    in 
pens  of  20  by  25  feet. 

To  conduct  my  daily  work  I  try  to  visualize 


what  the  work  consists  of.  I  have  no  special 
equipment. 

In  brooding  my  chicks,  I  buy  day-old  chicks 
from  a  well-known  breeder  to  get  a  good 
strain  of  birds  of  a  pedigreed  stock.  I  use 
two  gas-heated  brooders  which  work  quite 
succesfully  and  are  easy  to  maintain  at  even 
temperature.  I  regulate  the  temperature  for 
the  comfort  of  the  birds.  If  they  are  staying 
too  close  to  the  stove  they  are  too  cold,  or,  if 
they  are  staying  too  far  from  it,  it  indicates  that 
they  are  too  warm;  then  you  can  set  your  con- 
trols accordingly.  This  is  generally  checked 
at  night  when  it  is  the  coldest  and  when  they 
are  asleep.  Feeding  is  rather  simple.  I  use 
flat  trays  around  each  brooder  with  four  water 
fountains  and  keep  300  chicks  under  each 
brooder.  I  raise  two  flocks  a  year.  This  en- 
ables me  to  change  most  of  my  laying  flock 
each  year. 

Diseases  are  generally  detected  according 
to  the  age  of  the  birds.  Most  common  during 
the  first  few  weeks  are  respiratory  disease. 
Such  diseases  can  be  detected  at  night  by  listen- 
ing to  the  breathing  of  the  birds  or  in  the 
daytime  if  they  stay  close  to  the  stove  and  lay 
off  their  feed.  You  must  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  with  the  birds  in  order  to  know  when 
something  is  wrong. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  in  the  spring 
I  move  the  birds  out  in  a  field  that  is  fenced 
and  has  small  summer  shelters,  where  they 
live  until  they  start  to  lay  eggs.  In  the  field, 
they  are  fed  out  in  the  open,  and  the  water 
is  piped  to  them  and  they  drink  from  auto- 
matic water  fountains.  I  was  able  to  install 
this  plumbing  myself.  The  chickens  don't 
need  much  care  out  in  the  field.  It  is  grow- 
ing time,  and  proper  feeding  and  exercise  is 
what  they  need  most. 

When  the  birds  start  to  lay  eggs,  I  go  out 
at  night  and  cage  up  and  select  the  most  de- 
veloped birds  and  house  them  in  the  laying 
house  one  pen  at  a  time.  There  are  usually 
about  200  birds  in  a  room.  This  selection 
enables  you  to  keep  the  most  aggressive  birds 
separate  from  others  who  might  be  timid. 
Birds  of  the  same  temperament  get  along  a  lot 
better  and  probably  will  become  better  layers. 
After  they  are  housed  for  about  three  months 
I  cull  out  the  birds  that  are  not  good  layers. 
This  is  done  at  night  when  they  are  roosting, 
this  gives  you  a  chance  to  examine  the  birds 
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in  the  room  and  sell  the  non-layers  for  meat 
purposes.  These  birds  are  killed,  dressed  and 
sold  to  my  egg  customers.  The  eggs  have  to 
be  gathered  twice  daily  and  I  have  a  small 
egg  grader  that  weighs  them  out  according  to 
size.  They  are  then  packed  in  dozen  cartons 
and  sold  directly  to  the  consumer.  I  also  have 
a  few  stores  that  sell  eggs  for  me.  The  entire 
production  each  week  must  be  sold  or  taken 
to  a  local  market. 

I  am  now  in  the  process  of  planning  to  build 
a  new  laying  house  120  by  30  feet  in  which  I 
am  going  to  install  a  new  type  of  laying  cage. 
These  cages  will  take  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  birds.  In  this  way  I  can  work  at  full 
capacity  at  all  times.     This  method  is  not  only 


recommended   for   the   blind   poultryman,   but 
to  commercial  producers  as  well. 

Besides  the  poultry  operation,  I  also  do 
gardening,  raising  about  an  acre  of  vegetables 
for  home  use  and  market.  On  the  remaining 
land,  field  corn  is  planted  to  be  used  as  food 
for  the  chickens.  All  maintenance  of  the  poul- 
try houses,  including  painting,  repairs,  plumb- 
ing, etc.,  is  done  by  me.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  me  to  try  to  develop  skills  in  many  areas. 
My  work  has  given  me  confidence  to  undertake 
any  chore  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen  of 
my  community.  With  my  wife  and  my  three 
children  at  my  side,  I  have  confidence  in  my 
future. 
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HELPING  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  INDIVIDUAL  THROUGH 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 

Saul  Ffeedman,  Psychologist 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


It  would  be  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  most 
of  you  in  this  audience  at  some  time  have, 
in  one  form  or  another,  been  posed  with  the 
same  question  this  writer  was  when  asked 
"Where  can  I  find  out  about  blind  people?" 
Were  such  a  question  directed  in  the  search 
of  the  causes  of  blindness,  the  statistics  of  its 
prevalence,  its  definition,  or  even  its  prob- 
lems of  adjustment,  references  could  have  been 
purposefully  made  to  increase  the  inquirer's 
fund  of  information  and  understanding.  The 
very  nature  of  the  question,  however,  assumed 
that  the  iblind  are  beings  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, with  completely  different  values,  aspira- 
tions, necessities,  feelings  and  problems.  This 
attitude  has  at  times  been  observed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  aura  of  fear  and /or  pity.  This 
attitude  all  too  quickly,  and  too  easily,  has 
lumped  the  blind  together  as  a  single  homo- 
geneous group.  You,  attending  this  confer- 
ence, no  doubt  are  very  keenly  aware  of  this. 
To  you,  it  is  obvious  that  all  individuals,  blind 
or  sighted,  are  individuals  and  vary  in  their 
ability  and  personality.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  not  to  raise  questions  which  will  then 
implore  and  encourage  others  to  seek  their 
answers,  but  rather  emphasize  and  reinforce 
the  need  for  all  workers  concerned,  whatever 
their  capacity,  that  each  interaction  with  a 
client  carries  the  heavy  responsibility  of  recog- 
nizing him  as  an  individual,  understanding 
him  as  such,  and  rendering  services  for  his 
particular  needs.  Working  toward  this  goal, 
this  writer  hopes  to  illustrate  how  psycho- 
logical testing  plays  a  role  in  this  achievement. 
!  The  differences  amongst  those  who  are 
blind  runs  through  the  entire  spectrum  of 
personality,  achievement,  ability  and  poten- 
jtial,  and  speaks  strongly  for  their  individuality. 


Prior  to  the  discussion  of  these  differences,  it 
may  be  pertinent  to  select  the  factor  of  in- 
telligence to  illustrate  this  point.  This  area, 
because  of  known  research,  is  more  fruitful 
than  others  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The 
point  of  intelligence  testing  lies  in  the  compari- 
son of  one  individual  with  that  of  I.Q.'s  in 
general.  David  Wechsler,  in  standardizing 
the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  stated 
"norms  were  based  on  groups  considered 
representative  of  United  States  adults."  The 
variables  included  were  age,  sex,  geographic 
region,  urban-rural  residence,  race,  occupation, 
and  education.  The  verbal  portion  of  this 
test  has  been  administered  to  100  adult  clients 
at  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
between  the  period  of  June,  1957  to  May, 
1958.  The  tests  were  given  under  similar 
conditions  by  this  writer.  The  results  offer 
an  interesting  comparison  with  the  percent- 
ages included  in  each  classification  that  Dr. 
Wechsler  utilized.  Referring  to  the  small 
group  of  100  clients  as  the  sample,  we  find 
that  1  was  in  the  mental  defective  range, 
whereas  WAIS  classifications,  based  upon  a 
random  population  sample  of  the  U.  S.,  em- 
body 2.2  per  cent.  The  borderline  classifica- 
tion included  4  in  the  sample,  as  against  6.7 
per  cent  in  the  test  norm.  There  were  1 1 
clients  in  the  dull  normal  range,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wechsler,  encompases  16.1 
per  cent.  There  were  4  and  50  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  the  average  range,  16  and 
16.1  per  cent  in  the  bright  normal  range, 
19  and  6.7  per  cent  in  the  superior  range, 
and  6  and  2.2  per  cent  in  the  very  superior 
range.  In  comparing  the  two  groups,  it  was 
seen  that  the  curve  of  the  smaller  sample  was 
not   as   symmetrical   as   in   the   frequency   dis- 
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tribution  of  Dr.  Wechsler's  population.  The 
"mean"  I.Q.  of  the  smaller  group  was  106.5. 
The  small  size  of  the  sample  and  methods  of 
referral  accounted  in  most  part  for  the  above 
differences.  This  example  of  intellectual  dif- 
ferences, with  a  range  in  I.Q.  from  68  to  137, 
illustrates  effectively  the  variability  which 
defies  classification  as  a  group. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  type  of  scale 
which,  upon  depositing  a  small  coin,  the 
weight  appears  on  a  small  card.  If  one  were 
to  find  such  a  card  upon  the  street,  it  would 
tell  you  very  little  of  the  person  it  measured, 
except  his  or  her  weight.  On  the  basis  of 
this  evidence  little  can  be  inferred.  Yet  the 
approach  of  some  who  are  in  the  position  to 
render  services  to  clients  is  only  slightly  more 
sophisticated  in  the  acceptance  and  utilization 
of  psychological  test  scores.  Psychologists  have 
good  reason  to  be  reluctant  to  answer  a  querry 
such  as  "what  is  the  client's  I.Q?,"  for  there 
is  so  much  more  meaningful  information 
which  is  revealed  than  just  that  of  the  test 
score — information  which  in  many  cases  can 
add  entirely  new  significance  to  the  individ- 
ual's functioning,  not  only  in  the  test  situation, 
but  that  of  his  functioning  in  the  service 
setting  and  his  environment  in  general.  There 
are  those  who  might  feel  that  psychometric 
testing  provides  a  rough  picture  of  a  client's 
intellectual  attainments  by  comparing  him 
with  large  population  groups,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  see  what  his  relative  position  is.  They 
feel  that  high  and  low  scores  are  of  some 
help  in  evaluating  this  relative  position,  but 
scores  that  fall  between  the  maximal  and 
minimal  values  are  of  no  real  help.  While 
such  arguments  carry  with  them  the  weight 
of  statistical  validity,  no  one  could  conclude 
that  the  responses  of  those  clients,  whose 
scores  are  in  this  supposed  void,  are  less  pur- 
poseful. Their  reactions  and  responses  to  the 
varied  tests  which  should  compose  the  battery, 
more  so  than  the  test  scores,  make  up  the 
body  of  knowledge  and  information  which 
will  contribute  much  to  their  being  understood 
as   individuals. 

The  tests  to  be  discussed  are  standardized 
instruments,  most  of  which  are  utilized  in 
assisting  with  the  formulation  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  goals.  The  meaningfulness  of 
responses  to  these  individual  tests  can  be 
demonstrated    effectively    through    specific    ex- 


amples. An  intelligence  test  does  not  measure 
a  specific  talent  or  trait,  but  rather  the  aspects 
or  functions  of  intellectual  equipment  by 
which  the  individual  has  learned  to  solve  his 
problems  and  make  adjustments.  The  vari- 
ous subtests  of  the  WAI'S,  that  is  Intelligence, 
Comprehension,  Arithmetic,  Digit  Span,  Simi- 
larities, and  Vocabulary,  are  combined  to  give 
us  this  measure.  A  client  might  be  expected 
to  function  consistently  upon  most  of  the  six 
subtests;  if  he  doesn't,  the  examiner  is  alerted 
to  discover  why.  The  case  of  Mr.  G  is  one 
of  many  in  point.  Rated  in  the  borderline 
range  of  intelligence,  it  appeared  superficially 
that  this  individual  would  be  very  slow  to 
profit  from  any  but  the  simplest  of  training 
situations.  It  was  known  that  he  had  not 
completed  a  fourth  grade  education,  and  that 
education  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
final  result  of  this  test.  Mr.  G,  in  relation 
to  his  general  test-functioning,  had  done  un- 
usually well  in  the  comprehension  subtest. 
Thus,  his  fund  of  practical  information  indi- 
cated his  ability  to  profit  from  the  lessons  of 
past  experiences  and  apply  them  successfully 
to  new  situations.  Mr.  G's  intellectual  poten- 
tial, which  was  rated  in  the  average  range, 
in  this  case  proved  most  important.  His  sub- 
sequent success  in  learning  on  a  job  situation 
corroborated  this. 

One  young  client  expressed  particular  in- 
terest in  social  work  activiites  with  disturbed 
individuals.  As  the  intelligence  test  progressed 
the  many  responses  began  to  shape  qualitative 
aspects  to  his  personality.  His  haste  in  gloss- 
ing over  those  items  he  was  unsure  of  was 
noted.  Despite  attempts  to  present  himself 
as  a  person  competent  in  handling  all  situa- 
tions, his  responses  indicated  immaturity,  in- 
security, and  a  dependence  upon  others,  rather 
than  a  willingness  to  work  a  problem  through 
to  its  solution  when  it  might  result  in  failure. 
This  fear  of  failure  soon  generated  hostility 
and  blocking.  This  pattern  of  behavior  was 
seen  throughout  his  functioning  upon  all  other 
tests  of  the  battery.  Other  workers  familiar 
with  the  client  were  able  to  corroborate  this 
behavior  in  relation  to  the  services  they 
rendered. 

In  his  book  titled  APPRAISING  VOCATIONAL 
Fitness,  Dr.  Donald  Super  states,  "The  Min- 
nesota Rate  of  Manipulation  Test  has  been 
found    to    be    useful   primarily    in    connection 
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with  semi-skilled  occupations  in  which  skill 
and  hand  movements  seem,  in  job  analyses, 
to  be  important."  Tests  of  manual  dexterity, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  such  as  the  Purdue 
Pegboard  Test  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bi-manual 
Test,  continually  prove  their  utility  in  increas- 
ing the  predictably  of  vocational  success,  not 
only  in  industrial  settings,  but  in  an  occupa- 
tion such  as  transcribing  typing.  Assuming 
that  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  adequate 
criteria  for  success  is  achieved,  the  efficiency 
of  dexterity  of  each  client  could  then  be 
utilized.  Aside  from  these  test  scores,  how- 
ever, there  are  many  qualitative  aspects 
throughout  the  performance  for  the  examiner 
to  utilize  in  his  contributing  to  the  greater 
understanding  of  the  individual.  Although 
subjective  in  his  observations,  there  are  some 
indications  of  the  client's  motivation,  his 
ability  to  understand  and  retain  verbal  instruc- 
tions, his  initiative  in  seeking  ways  to  im- 
prove his  performance,  his  spatial  orientation, 
his  acceptance  of  and  adjustment  to  blindness, 
and  his  effective  use  of  residual  vision,  if  he 
possesses  any. 

As  another  example,  let  us  illustrate  with 
the  case  of  Mr.  B,  whose  manual  dexterities 
were  rated  as  low  average  when  compared 
with  sighted  industrial  workers.  The  test 
scores  did  little  to  reflect  his  speed  in  learning 
new  situations,  his  precise  placement  of  the 
materials,  his  steady  rhythmic  movements,  and 
his  attention  to  accuracy  throughout.  These 
were  factors  considered  in  his  placement. 

The  usefulness  of  these  tests  was  demon- 
strated recently  when  a  guarded  Mr.  F  had 
brought  into  the  testing  situation  a  defensive 
attitude  which  labeled  him  as  being  "unco- 
operative" by  workers  of  several  agencies. 
According  to  his  history,  he  had  built  an 
ekborate  system  of  rationalizations  to  explain 
his  many  personal,  educational  and  vocational 
failures.  Mr.  F  suddenly  found  himself  en- 
joying much  success  with  the  several  manual 
dexterity  tests  administered.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  experience,  he  became  much  more  co- 
operative, communicative,  and  receptive  to 
counseling.  In  almost  every  test  situation, 
manual  dexterity  tests  have  contributed  some 
information  toward  the  understanding  of  the 
client  as  an  individual. 

The  Lighthouse  Clerical  Aptitude  Test  Bat- 
tery  is   administered  to  all   clients  expressing 


an  interest  in  or  showing  a  potential  for  cler- 
ical activities.  Qualitative  aspects,  although 
not  measurable,  are  often  clearly  demonstrated 
through  its  five  subtests  of  Filing,  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Verbal  Memory. 
When  administered  to  those  able  to  read 
Braille,  the  Filing  Test  offers  the  opportunity 
to  show  how  the  individual  approaches  the 
task.  In  addition  to  skill,  there  becomes 
operative  the  initiative,  or  lack  of  it,  of  ar- 
ranging the  work-task  systematically.  Those 
who  are  most  adept  in  this  area  are  also  skilled 
in  organizing  their  work  habits.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  clients  respond  to  items  of 
the  other  subtests  usually  is  correlated  with 
their  skill.  Tension  can  almost  be  measured 
through  the  Verbal  Memory  Subtest,  allow- 
ing, therefore,  more  insight  into  the  individ- 
ual's potential  ability,  as  well  as  his  measured 
performance. 

Few  psychologists  or  counselors  today  are 
satisfied  to  make  arbitrary  predictions  on  the 
basis  of  individual  interests  alone.  Recom- 
mending a  vocational  goal  to  a  client  is  a 
highly  individualized  process  in  which  temper- 
ment,  previous  experiences,  ability  and  skills 
must  be  considered.  In  the  administration  of 
an  Interest  Inventory,  a  profile  evolves  which 
describes  the  individual's  preferences.  Low 
interest  areas  are  important  to  consider  as 
well,  for  the  individual  might  dislike  work 
involving  that  activity.  The  item  analysis  of 
interest  profile  can  give  valuable  clues  regard- 
ing personality.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  F,  men- 
tioned previously,  it  was  seen,  that  he  con- 
sistently chose  those  activities  where  he  could 
impose  his  own  individuality  upon  his  work, 
perhaps  out  of  fear  of  losing  status  if  he  were 
regarded  to  be  like  others.  He  disliked  routine 
or  stereotyped  activities,  but  responded  eagerly 
to  artistic  tasks  where  originality  was  essential. 
Concentration  in  any  one  field,  where  one  has 
developed  a  degree  of  competence,  may  be  an 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  fields  where  one 
cannot  be  sure  of  superiority.  This  concen- 
tration might  be  said  to  be  symptomatic  of  a 
need  to  over-develop  that  aspect  of  satisfac- 
tion. In  so  interpreting  the  interest  tests,  one 
is  attempting  to  determine  the  personality 
founded  on  the  selection,  and  concentration, 
of  interests. 

Finally,  in  helping  to  understand  the  client 
as  an  individual,  the  Sentence  Completion  Test 
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adapted  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  proved  most  fruitful.  As  the  name 
indicates,  this  is  a  test  whereby  the  individual 
is  presented  with  a  group  of  words  or  in- 
complete sentences  to  be  completed  by  the 
client  in  one  or  more  words.  Like  the  Word 
Association  Test,  the  client  is  asked  to  respond 
with  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  him  in 
order  to  express  his  real  feeling.  Resistance 
to,  or  blocking  with,  any  particular  types  of 
items  are  noted.  The  content  of  the  test  is 
directed  toward  learning  about  the  individual's 
needs,  fears,  environmental  forces,  goals,  and 
adjustment  to  blindness.  Here  too,  as  in 
many  of  the  previous  analyses,  much  of  the 
interpretation  is  based  upon  the  insight  of 
the  examiner. 

Through  this  paper  the  writer  has  hoped 
to  reemphasize  the  importance  of  understand- 
ing each  client  as  an  individual.  Specific  il- 
lustrations   have     been    presented    with     the 


thought  of  making  clearer  the  role  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  psychological  testing  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  goal.  The  work  of  the 
psychologist  is  made  much  more  effective 
through  the  efforts  of  other  workers  such  as 
vocational  counselors,  social  workers,  medical 
workers,  training  instructors,  home  teachers, 
and  all  others  who  have  contact  with  the 
clients.  The  information  obtained,  and  ob- 
servations made,  by  these  skilled  workers  are 
as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  psychologist  as 
his  findings  can  be  to  them.  It  is  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  workers  that  the  know- 
ledge of  each  can  be  supplemented,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  rendering  more  effective 
service  to  each  individual  client. 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAW  PERTAINING 
TO  BLIND  PERSONS;  A  Summary 

Joseph  J.  Skorup,  Jr.,  District  Manager 
Social  Security  District  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


1.   What    disability     program     covers     today: 

A.  Disability  Freeze — (1954  Amendments) 
—A  way  of  protecting  a  disabled  person's 
social  security  earnings  account.  That  period 
when  he  is  unable  to  work  because  of  his  dis- 
ability will  not  count  against  him  when  figur- 
ing benefits,  either  at  his  retirement  or  death. 
This  provision  applies  to  workers  of  any  age. 

B.  Disability  Insurance  Benefits — (1956 
Amendments) — ^Between  age  50-65  to  the 
qualified,   disabled,   insured  person. 

C.  Disabled  Adult  Child — 1956  Amend- 
ments)— Designed  for  dependent  children 
who  became  totally  disabled  before  age  18. 
It    makes    possible    the    payment    of  monthly 


benefits  after  18  if  the  present  disability  be- 
gan before  age  18.  A  person  disabled  in 
childhood  does  not  need  a  record  of  work 
under  Social  Security.  Must  be  dependent 
upon  a  parent  entitled  to  Old-Age  benefits 
or  must  have  been  dependent  on  a  parent 
who  died  after  1939  and  was  insured. 
2.  Medical  Requirements  for  disability 
A.  Must  have  a  medically  determinable  con- 
dition, mental  or  physical,  so  serious  that  he 
cannot  do  any  substantial  gainful  work.  (He 
is  responsible  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
medical  evidence.  This  evidence  along  with 
other  information  on  his  employability,  work 
experience,  education  and  training  is  sent  to 
an  agency  of  his   State   under  an   agreement 
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between  the  State  and  Federal  government. 
A  team  of  highly  trained  people  in  this  State 
agency  considers  all  of  the  facts  and  makes 
a  decision.  This  decision  is  reviewed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.) 

B.  Must  be  disabled  at  least  six  months. 
Temporary  illnesses  do  not  qualify. 

3.  To  qualify  for  the  Freeze  or  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits  a  worker  must — 

A.  Have  Social  Security  credit  for  5  out 
of  10  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ability. 

B.  One-and-a-half  years  of  this  work  must 
have  teen  in  the  three  years  just  before  he 
became  disabled. 

Changes  made  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1938 — ^To  be  eligible  for  disability 
benefits  age  50,  or  to  have  their  Social  Securi- 
ty records  frozen,  disabled  workers  have  un- 
til now  needed  to  meet  two  work  require- 
ments (in  addition  to  being  too  disabled  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity)  : 

( 1 )  They  must  have  worked  under  Social 
Security  for  at  least  5  out  of  the  10  years 
before  becoming  disabled;  and  (2)  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half  of  their  work  under  Social 
Security  must  have  been  during  the  3  years 
before  they  became  disabled  for  work.  The 
second  work  requirement  has  been  removed 
with  the  1958  Amendments. 

If  you  could  not  qualify  under  the  Social 
Security  disability  provisions  earlier  because 
you  did  not  meet  this  work  requirement,  and 
if  you  are  still  unable  to  work,  you  should 
contact  your  Social  Security  Office  immediately 
about  filing  an  application. 

4.  Benefits  Amount — 'Same  as  of  retirement, 
except  no  payments  for  dependents  until  dis- 
abled person  reaches  retirement  age. 

Changes  made  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1958 — If  you  are  receiving  disabili- 
ty insurance  benefits  as  a  disabled  worker 
aged  50  to  65,  monthly  payments  beginning 
for  the  month  of  September  1958  can  go  to: 

Your  children  under  age  18. 

Your  disabled  son  or  daughter   18  years 

of  age   or  older,   if  the   disability   began 

before  his  or  her  18th  birthday. 

Your  wife  aged    62    or   older    (or  your 

dependent  husband,  aged  65  or  older). 


Your  wife  under  age  62  if  she  has  in 
her  care  a  child  under  18  (or  a  disabled 
child  18  or  over)  who  is  eligible  for 
benefits. 

If  you  have  dependents  who  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  new  benefits  get  in  touch  with 
your  Social  Security  office  promptly.  Pay- 
ments   cannot    start    until    an    application    is 

filed. 

5.  The  fact  that  a  person  may  be  receiving 
disability  payments  for  total  disability  from 
another  government  agency,  from  a  private 
insurance  company,  or  under  a  company  dis- 
ability retirement  system,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  will  be  considered  disabled  under 
Social  Security.  If  he  is  receiving  disability 
payments  under  another  Federal  program  (oth- 
er than  Veteran's  Administration  for  service- 
connected  disability)  or  under  a  State  or 
Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  program, 
the  amount  of  his  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  that  other  benefit. 

Change  m-ade  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1958 — Beginning  with  payments  for 
the  month  of  August,  1958,  disabled  people 
may  be  paid  their  full  Social  Security  disabili- 
ty benefits,  even  if  they  also  get  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  benefits  or  some  type  of 
disability  payments  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Until  the  1958  amendments,  Social 
Security  disability  benefits  were  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  other  payments. 

If  your  Social  Security  disability  benefits 
have  been  reduced  or  completely  offset  be- 
cause you  get  another  type  of  disability  pay- 
ment, you  will  automatically  begin  to  get  your 
full  Social  Security  benefits  starting  with  the 
check  for  the  month  of  August,  1958. 

If  you  are  disabled,  but  have  not  applied 
for  'Social  Security  disability  benefits  because 
these  benefits  would  be  completely  offset 
against  other  payments  you  are  receiving,  you 
should  apply  promptly  to  your  Social  Security 
Office. 

6.  Applicant  for  Freeze,  Disability  Insur- 
ance Benefits  or  Disabled  Child's  Benefits  is 
referred  to  the  'State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
agency.  They  may  be  able  to  provide  re- 
habilitation services.  Refusal  without  good 
cause  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  offered 
will  stop  payments. 
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7.  Special  provision  for  the  totally  blind 
who  are  able  to  ivork — They  can  have  the 
Social  Security  record  frozen.  However,  for 
a  totally  blind  person  to  receive  monthly  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  it  must  be  shown 
that  he  is  unable  to  work  because  of  his  loss 
of  eyesight. 

8.  Other  Changes  Brought  about  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958 — 

Proof  of  Support  Not  Required  for  Dis- 
abled Children  Age  18  or  Over — To  be 
eligible  for  benefits,  a  disabled  child  age  18 
or  over  has  until  now  had  to  show  that  he 
was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  support 
from  the  parent  upon  whose  Social  'Security 
record   his   benefit  would  be   based. 

Under  the  1958  amendments,  this  proof  of 
support  will  no  longer  be  required.  The  dis- 
abled son  or  daughter  of  a  worker  who  is 
receiving  Social  Security  retirement  benefits, 
or  of  a  worker  who  died,  will  be  considered 
dependent  on  his  parents  under  the  same 
rules  followed  in  the  case  of  children  under 
18  years  of  age. 

If  you  have  a  disabled  son  or  daughter  18 
years  of  age  or  older  who  has  not  been  able 
to  qualify  for  Social  Security  benefits  because 
he  or  she  was  not  dependent  under  the  law 
as  it  has  stood  until  now,  visit,  write  or 
phone  your  Social  Security  Office  soon  to 
file  an  application  so  that  payments  may  be 
started.  If  you  or  the  child  make  a  personal 
visit  to  your  Social  Security  Office,  bring  with 
you  any  papers  you  may  have  regarding  any 
previous   claim   or   inquiry. 

If  a  mother  has  in  her  care  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  entitled  to  disabled  child's 
benefits,  she  may  also  qualify  for  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  her  age. 


Back  Payment  of  Disability  Insurance 
Benefits — Under  the  1958  Amendments  to  the 
law,  disability  insurance  benefits  may  now  be 
paid  as  far  as  12  months  back,  but  in  no 
case  for  any  month  before  July  1957.  The 
disabled  worker  must,  of  course,  have  met 
the  requirements  for  eligibility  in  all  the 
months  for  which  back  payments  are  made. 
One  of  these  requirements  is  that  he  (or  she) 
must  have  been  disabled  for  at  least  6  months; 
no  benefit  payment  can  in  any  case  be  made 
before  the  seventh  month  of  a  worker's  dis- 
ability. 

If  you  applied  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  after  December,  1957,  and  are 
eligible  for  benefits,  you  need  not  apply  again. 
Your  back  benefits  will  be  paid  to  you  auto- 
matically. 

Extension  of  the  Deadline  for  Piling  Pully 
Retroactive  "Disability  Freeze"  Applications — 
The  195'8  amendments  give  workers  with 
long-standing  disabilities  until  June  30,  1961 
to  apply  to  have  their  Social  Security  records 
frozen  as  of  the  time  they  actually  became 
disabled. 

Under  the  old  law,  where  an  application 
was  filed  after  June  30,  1958,  the  worker's 
disability  could  for  'Social  Security  purposes  be 
considered  to  have  begun  no  earlier  than  one 
year  before  the  date  of  his  application. 

Benefit  Payments  Increased — If  you  are  al- 
ready getting   Social   Security   disability  bene- 
fits, your  payments  will  be  increased.     The  in-  -! 
crease  will  be  about   7   per  cent    (some  may  '': 
get  slightly  more,  some  slightly  less);  and  it 
will  be  added  to  the  January  check  which  will  Ij 
be  mailed  to  you  early  in  February.     You  do  ) 
not  need  to  apply  for  this  increase. 
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HOME  TEACHING  IN  CANADA 

Gloria  Mortimore,  B.S.W.,  Home  Teacher 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  history  of  the  home  teaching  service 
in  Canada  resembles  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try itself:  a  relatively  recent  birth;  a  strug- 
gle against  great  geographic  distances  and 
space,  scattered  population;  crowned  by  a 
measure  of  recognition  and  success  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Home  teaching  first  appeared  in  Canada  in 
1905  when  the  Principal  of  the  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia  School  for  the  Blind  sent  his  senior 
students  out  to  teach  in  the  homes  of  the 
newly  blinded.  The  home  teaching  idea  was 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  soon  after  its  formation  in 
1918.  As  you  know,  services  for  the  blind 
in  Canada  are  administered  by  a  national  or- 
ganization which  is  divided  geographically 
into  seven  autonomous  divisions.  These  are 
subdivided  into  districts  the  size  of  which  is 
determined  by  their  population.  As  CNIB 
is  a  voluntary  private  organization,  an  ad- 
visory board  consisting  of  prominent  local 
citizens  acts  as  liaison  to  the  public  which 
supports  us.  There  is  usually  a  women's 
auxiliary  attached  to  this  board.  The  field 
secretary  (a  blind  man  responsible  to  the 
central  office  in  his  division)  is  the  adminis- 
trative head,  the  fund-raiser  and  the  case- 
worker in  his  area.  The  home  teacher  as- 
signed to  his  district  works  closely  with  him; 
however,  she  is  directly  responsible  to  her 
divisional  supervisor. 

Until  very  lately,  our  home  teacher's  life 
was  a  saga  of  pioneering  adventure.  These 
blind  women,  chosen  for  their  dedication 
to  service  and  their  skill  in  crafts,  fought 
against  difficult  conditions  of  isolation,  inade- 
quate materials  and  little  supervision.  In 
urban  areas,  the  girls  at  least  had  the  use 
of  public  conveyances  and  sometimes  guides 
to  help  them  from  one  home  visit  to  another. 
But  in  our  country,  which  was  until  World 
War  II  predominantly  rural,  most  of  the 
pupils  lived  in  remote  farming  communities. 
These  had  to  be  reached  by  any  transporta- 


tion available — no  matter  how  unbecoming  to 
the  instructor's  dignity.  For  the  two  or  three 
weeks  allotted  to  the  student,  the  accommo- 
dation usually  consisted  of  rather  intimate 
living  with  his  family,  and  often  provided  a 
too  intimate  acquaintance  with  various 
species  of  little  creatures  which  shared  his 
house.  Whenever  I  feel  my  teaching  facili- 
ties are  inadequate,  I  have  a  chat  with  a 
friend  who  has  been  in  our  work  almost 
thirty  years.  'She  tells  me  of  how,  to  enter 
the  field,  she  had  to  defy  her  mother  and 
the  unwritten  law  of  social  pressure  which 
stated  that  young  ladies  without  sight  were 
forbidden  to  work,  especially  alone,  under 
questionable  conditions.  ^She  reminisces  about 
uncomfortable  living  arrangements,  surrounded 
by  a  hostile  family,  with  a  pupil  who  could 
not  possibly  absorb  the  intensive  instruction. 
My  grumbling  has  changed  to  gratitude  by 
the  time  we  have  traced  together  the  gradual 
development   of   our  profession. 

From  the  beginning,  the  CNIB  gave  craft 
courses  to  recruits  every  year  or  so,  as  well 
as  providing  refresher  courses  to  practising 
teachers.  In  1947  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  present  a  course  which  would  qualify  its 
graduates  for  AAWB  certification.  Since  1952 
the  training  program  has  received  financial 
assistance  under  a  government  rehabilitation 
scheme.  Today  our  national  headquarters  in 
Toronto  offers  a  ten-month  training  period. 
The  academic  subjects,  presented  by  uni- 
versity personnel,  account  for  365  class-room 
hours  and  include  social  casework  and  group 
work;  Canadian  welfare  legislation  and  CNIB 
policy  and  organization;  general  medicine  and 
the  structure  and  pathology  of  the  eye;  gen- 
eral and  educational  psychology;  leadership, 
public-speaking  and  public  relations;  report 
writing  and  penmanship.  Crafts,  skills,  house- 
hold arts  and  cane  technique  are  taught  by 
members  of  our  own  staff.  The  last  two 
months  of  training  are  spent  in  the  field  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  a  senior  teacher. 
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How  are  the  candidates  chosen  for  this 
course?  Applicants  must  be  accepted  by  the 
training  course  committee,  a  body  of  about 
ten  department  heads  and  divisional  superin- 
tendents. The  prospective  teacher  must  have 
a  high  school  diploma,  an  aptitude  for  crafts, 
and  teaching  ability.  She  must  have  a  real 
desire  to  help  others  and  enough  understand- 
ing of  herself  that  she  can  do  so.  Her  de- 
gree of  maturity  rather  than  her  age  is  con- 
sidered. Today  we  have  45  home  teachers  in 
Canada,  over  half  of  whom  hold  AAWB 
Class  I  Certificates.  Three  Canadians  are 
certified  Class  II  teachers.  All  but  one  of 
our  staff  have  visual  defects.  We  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  a  blind  worker  can  more 
quickly  estaiblish  rapport  with  the  blind  client. 
However,  we  are  careful  to  recognize  the 
threat  an  efficient,  cheerful,  sightless  indi- 
vidual can  be  to  the  newly-blinded  person 
who  is  immobilized  through  trauma.  We  are 
also  willing  to  admit  that  a  trained  and  capable 
sighted  instructor  is  superior  to  an  inade- 
quate blind  person  or  to  no  teacher  at  all. 
As  in  your  country,  home  teaching  in  Canada 
was  a  traditionally  female  profession.  We 
are  now  employing  two  men.  We  see  a  real 
need  for  men  in  our  field — as  people  who  can 
readily  establish  a  meaningful,  man-to-man  re- 
lationship with  male  clients;  as  instructors  in 
heavy  work  (willow-weaving,  carpentry,  house- 
hold repairs ) ,  and  as  more  suitable  travellers 
for  the  frontier  country  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  serviced.  No  doubt  more  men 
could  be  attracted  to  home  teaching  if  it 
were  not  publicized  as  "women's  work"  and 
if  the  salaries  were  more  in  line  with  the 
obligations  of  a  family  head.  Our  salaries, 
although  still  not  equivalent  to  those  of  teach- 
ers or  social  workers,  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  In  some  provinces 
driver-guides  are  now  provided.  These  wom- 
en who  use  their  own  cars  are  paid  a  mileage 
rate  and  a  guiding  fee.  Thus  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  give  a  much  fuller  coverage 
and  can  conserve  her  energy  for  her  teaching 
assignments. 

What  does  the  Canadian  home  teacher 
do?  She  teaches  four  or  five  lessons  of  about 
an  hour's  duration  Monday  through  Friday. 
Each  pupil  receives  instruction  at  least  every 
two  weeks.  The  subjects  taught  are  probably 
those  you  teach:     Braille  and  Moon  reading, 


typing,  a  variety  of  crafts,  household  arts  and 
a  little  cane  travel.  Our  objects  are  to  give 
the  client  manual  dexterity  and  to  restore 
his  faith  in  himself  as  a  human  being  with 
potential,  even  though  that  potential  is  now 
limited  and  often  must  be  rechanneled.  The 
regular  weekly  contact  provides  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  growth  of  a  casework  re- 
lationship. As  a  matter  of  course,  then,  we 
are  constantly  interpreting  agency  services, 
welfare  benefits,  etc.,  to  our  pupil  and  help- 
ing him  to  work  through  his  feeling  towards 
his  blindness  and  his  relationships  with  his 
family  and  community. 

In  the  early  days,  the  teacher  was  a  "jack- 
of-all-trades,"  but  the  picture  has  changed  as 
specialized  personnel  has  been  added  to  many 
of  our  divisional  programs.  For  example,  in 
many  places  recreational  activities  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  trained  group  workers;  sales  of 
work  are  often  run  by  women's  auxiliaries; 
and  so  on.  Every  teacher  acts  as  an  advisory 
person  in  many  instances  and  she  is  still 
called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  of  public 
speaking  and  to  give  radio  and  television  in- 
terviews. Since  1948  the  CNIB  has  erected 
18  service  centers  across  Canada.  The  well- 
equipped  teaching  rooms  in  these  buildings 
lend  themselves  to  group  teaching,  which  is 
time-saving  and  which  can  be  of  positive  social 
value  to  the  student  who  has  worked  through 
his  basic  problems  of  adjustment.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1958,  1,758  sightless 
Canadians  took  advantage  of  our  home  teach- 
ing service. 

The  Canadian  teacher's  feeling  of  isolation 
has  been  offset  by  another  important  event 
of  1947.  The  trainees  of  that  first  standardized 
course  conceived  the  idea  of  an  organization 
of  our  workers.  The  resultant  group,  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Home  Teachers,  holds 
executive  meetings  twice  yearly  and  a  general 
meeting  every  two  years.  Unity  is  assured 
by  a  quarterly  bulletin,  "Our  Rendezvous," 
whose  name  was  chosen  to  remind  us  of  our 
rich  bilingual  heritage. 

Preparing  this  paper  has  afforded  me  an 
objective  glimpse  of  the  Canadian  home- 
teaching  program  which  comes  seldom  to 
people  submerged  in  daily  routine.  I  am 
proud  of  the  point  we  have  reached  in  cov- 
erage and  standards  of  service,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  find  so  little  time  to  consider 
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our  long-term  goals.  There  are  many  ques- 
tions we  should  face  squarely:  Are  many  of 
the  crafts  we  teach  archaic?  Would  research 
reveal  that  we  could  replace  them  with  more 
useful  skills?  Do  we  endeavor  to  relate  the 
pupil's  course  of  study  to  his  past  experience, 
or  do  we  force  him  into  the  ancient  sterotype 
of  a  blind  man?  Are  we  working  closely 
enough  with  other  staff  members  and  com- 
munity resources  to  forward  the  client's  total 
rehabilitation? 

Do  you  recall  the  episode  in  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass"  when  Alice  and  the  Red  Queen 
ran  exhaustingly  fast  for  a  very  long  time? 
When  they  finally  stopped  for  breath,  "Alice 
looked   round  her  in  great  surprise.    "Why,  I 


do  believe  we've  been  under  this  tree  the 
whole  time!  Everything's  just  as  it  was!'  'Of 
course,  it  is,'  said  the  Queen.  'What  would 
you  have  it?'  'Well,  in  our  country,'  said 
Alice  still  panting  a  little,  'you'd  generally  get 
to  somewhere  else — if  you  ran  very  fast  for  a 
long  time  as  we've  been  doing.'  "A  slow  sort 
of  country!'  said  the  Queen.  'Now  here,  you 
see,  it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do,  to 
keep  in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at  least  twice 
as  fast  as  that! ' "  In  Canada,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  examine  the  landscape  and  cli- 
mate of  the  home-teaching  profession  to  make 
certain  we  are  not  in  the  country  of  the  Red 
Queen. 
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CHANGING  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  BLIND  PEOPLE 
FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  A  SOCIOLOGIST 

Dr.  Joseph  Shorter  Himes,  Professor  of  Sociology 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham,  North  Carolina 


I 

The  basic  American  orientations  toward  the 
blind  comprise  a  melange  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern elements.  For  a  long  time  the  blind  in 
Middle-eastern  and  European  cities  were  in- 
stitutionalized as  the  ofiicial  or  quasi-official 
mendicants.  In  early  rural  America,  however, 
they  were  incorporated  into  and  protected  by 
the  large  self-sufficient  family  system.  In  more 
recent  'times,  urbanization  and  industrializa- 
tion of  the  rural  population  affected  the  blind 
adversely,  removing  the  protective  cloak  of 
the  large  family  and  accentuating  their  de- 
pendency. With  the  passage  of  time,  a  series 
of  functional  accomodations  to  the  blind  were 
distilled  from  this  experience  and  crystallized 
into  a   relatively  stable  tradition. 

'Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  and  formulate  a  description  of  the 
traditional  orientations.  It  was  observed  that 
"from  the  social  definitions  prevalent  in  our 
society,  it  is  possible  to  piece  together  three 
fairly  consistent  cultural  constructs  of  the 
blind.  'Let  us  call  them  the  'blind  beggar,' 
the  'blind  genius,'  and  the  superstition  of 
sensory  compensation.  .  .  ."^  The  blind  beg- 
gar was  seen  as  a  generalizing  concept  while 
the  blind  genius  constituted  a  particularizing 
deviation  from  this  concept.  "That  is,  where- 
as the  'blind  beggar'  pattern  is  a  construct 
into  which  all  hlind  persons  are  fitted  auto- 
matically in  order  to  facilitate  and  implement 
reaaion  to  them,  the  "blind  genius'  type 
singles  the  person  out   for  special   considera- 


tion."- The  third  wide-spread  orientation  isi 
the  notion  of  sensory  compensation,  "that  is,  s 
that  loss  of  vision  is  organically  compensated  i' 
by  increased  acuteness  of  the  other  major  i 
senses.  Blind  persons  are  thought  to  have 
greater  powers  of  hearing,  touch,  and  smell  I 
than  people  with  normal  vision."^  I 

Alan  Gowman  has  extended  the  analysis! 
to  demonstrate  the  situation  of  the  blind  in: 
the  general  social  structure.  Cultural  stero-: 
types  issue  into  patterns  of  valuation  and 
normative  interaction  with  decisive  implica- 
tions for  status  and  role  allocations.  Thus  the 
"sterotypes,  woven  into  the  fabric  of  society 
and  built  into  the  individual  throughout  thei 
socialization  process,  have  functionally  posi- : 
five  as  well  as  negative  implications,  in  thatj 
rhey  define  modal  or  normative  ways  of  react-i 
ing."^  Gowman  elaborates  this  view  of  ther 
matter. 

Viewed  in  the  context  of  the  larger 
social  system,  the  blind  may  be  seen  as 
members  of  a  differentiated  group,  a 
labeled  segment  of  society  having  a  mar- 
ginal position.  The  social  norms  and 
value  patterns  which  usually  regulate  one's 
own  behavior  and  offer  a  framework  for 
the  evaluation  of  others  are  not  applied 
when  a  blind  individual  is  under  discus- 
sion. The  inferiority-superiority  yard- 
stick ordinarily  used  has  little  applicabili- 
ty, since  the  blind  are  generally  thought 
to  fall   outside  this   continuum.      Differ- 
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entiation  results  in  a  wholly  nev  scale 
on  which  evaluation  can  occur  without 
reference  to  the  evaluator's  own  position. 
Separation  of  the  blind  is  effectively  es- 
tablished through  the  application  of  new 
normative  standards  and  the  expectations 
which  are  linked  to  them.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Implications  for  status  arise  to  the 
extent  that  the  blind  are  set  apart  from 
accustomed  reference  groups.  Their 
failures,  for  instance,  receive  an  exagge- 
rated sympathy,  while  their  achievements 
are   frequently   viewed   with   amazement." 

The  initial  marginal  status  of  the  blind 
seldom  distinguishes  among  individuals  and 
denotes  both  exclusion  and  inferiority.  Con- 
striction of  employment  and  occupational  op- 
portunities is  decisive,  for  the  job  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  individual's  family,  recrea- 
tional, community,  and  other  social  statuses. 
Correlatively,  therefore,  the  blind  are  con- 
fined to  a  limited  gallaxy  of  social  roles  in 
which  idleness,  begging,  and  marginal  jobs 
are  typical.  Status  ascription  and  role  al- 
location are  implemented  by  a  normative 
etiquette  in  which  special  privilege,  total  ex- 
clusion, social  mediation,  pity,  and  the  like 
are  characteristic  patterns. 

The  task  to  which  we  now  turn  is  the 
lattempt  to  identify  and  characterize  some  of 
ithe  forces  and  conditions  that  have  influenced 
land  are  still  influencing  traditional  attitudes 
itoward  the  blind.  The  foregoing  model  is 
■manifestly  oversimplified.  Space  limitations 
jnecessitate  the  omission  of  many  important 
Idetails  and  deviations.  By  virtue  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  society,  moreover,  this  fabric 
of  social  relations  is  in  process  of  continuous 
change.  Obviously  also,  all  the  forces  and 
conditions  making  for  change  cannot  be 
ascertained  and  analyzed.  At  least  five  are 
Ijof  enough  significance  to  explore  briefly. 
jl  First,  the  experience  of  widespread  need  dur- 
jing  the  Great  Depression,  the  experiments  with 
mass  economic  relief,  and  the  research  that 
preceded  and  undergirded  the  Social  Security 
jAct  eventuated  in  a  redefinition  of  the  de- 
'pendency  status  of  the  blind.  Public  policy 
had  already  begun  to  recognize  that  exclusion 
of  the  blind  from  the  industrial  labor  market 


constituted  the  main  source  of  their  depend- 
ency.°  But  this  point  of  view  was  neither 
universal  nor  supported  by  any  clear  approach 
to  the  consequent  problem. 

In  the  Social  'Security  Act,  however,  the 
source  of  dependency  of  the  blind  was  pub- 
licly and  officially  defined  as  a  functional  conse- 
quence of  urban  industrial  society.  In  this 
respect  the  blind  were  equated  in  dependency 
with  the  very  young,  the  old  and  the  unem- 
ployed. Such  an  interpretation  had  at  least 
two  decisive  consequences  upon  the  depend- 
ency status  of  the  blind.  On  the  one  hand, 
public  responsibility  for  support  of  all  cate- 
gories of  urban-industrial  dependents,  the 
blind  included,  became  official  business  of  the 
national  Government.  This  was  new  and 
elevating  recognition  for  the  blind.  The  im- 
plications of  personal  guilt,  individual  re- 
sponsibility, or  divine  disfavor  were  replaced 
by  an  impersonal  concept  of  societal  causation 
and  collective  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  were  structured 
into  the  social  order  as  an  official  dependency 
category.  The  historically  ambiguous  status 
of  the  group  was  thus  clarified.  They  were 
equilibrated  to  other  non-injured  dependency 
categories.  Moreover,  the  blind  were  re- 
trieved from  traditional  and  extreme  degrada- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  a  platform  of 
minimum  economic  security. 

Second,  total  labor  mobilization  and 
utilization  during  World  War  II  led  to  some 
further  examination  and  modification  of  the 
status  of  the  traditional  dependency  categories. 
In  the  search  for  new  sources  of  manpower, 
the  old  and  the  physically  disabled,  the  blind 
included,  were  reevaluated  in  terms  of  their 
existing  productive  capabilities.  In  this  ser- 
vice a  series  of  significant  agencies,  programs, 
and  approaches  were  developed  or  refined. 

Under  the  pressure  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
national  emergency,  employers  were  induced 
to  relax  their  hitherto  relatively  inflexible  op- 
position to  disabled  workers.  Job  analyses 
and  manpower  studies  sought  to  discover  the 
employable  superannuated  and  disabled  work- 
ers and  to  fit  them  into  the  jobs  that  they 
could  perform  successfully.  Training  pro- 
grams readied  inexperienced  disabled  indi- 
viduals for  work  in  defense  industries.  In 
1943  the  Congress  broadened  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  making  available  Fed- 
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eral  grants  to  provide  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  services  to  restore  disabled  individu- 
als to  employa'bility. 

For  the  first  time  in  national  history,  under 
the  impact  of  this  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances,  numbers  of  blind  persons 
were  included  in  the  labor  market,  the  oc- 
cupational system,  and  the  general  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  blind  tended  to  be 
merged  in  general  thought  with  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  physically  disabled.  The 
hitherto  undifferentiated  mass  of  dependent 
blind  was  recognized,  grudgingly  to  be  sure, 
to  include  individuals  who  by  reason  of  em- 
ployability,  conform  to  the  socially  normal 
more   than   they   deviate. 

Third,  the  War  itself,  and  demobilization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  following  the  "War,  exerted 
a  further  influence  upon  popular  attitudes 
toward  the  blind.  Many  observers  have  noted 
the  groundswell  of  enthusiasm  and  gratitude 
that  was  displayed  toward  the  men  who  were 
disabled  while  defending  their  homeland.  One 
major  and  official  expression  of  this  response 
is  the  enormously  expanded  programs  of  re- 
habilitation and  service  under  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  other  public  agencies.  Two 
other  aspects  of  this  public  reaction,  however, 
may  have  even  greater  significance  for  chang- 
ing social  attitudes. 

Almost  everywhere  there  was  a  great  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  for  the  disabled  GI. 
Often  the  feeling  was  ineptly  expressed  and 
almost  as  often  harshly  rejected.  But  millions 
of  Americans  had  an  effective  personal  ex- 
perience with  physical  disability,  blindness  in- 
cluded. The  war  blind  were  vigorous  young 
men  who  had  not  yet  been  reduced  and 
relegated  to  the  traditional  sterotypes  of  de- 
pendency and  futility.  Families  and  friends 
remembered  them  as  they  had  been  just  a 
short  time  before,  but  interacted  with  them 
as  the  war  had  made  them.  For  many  people 
blindness  was  an  arresting,  even  a  traumatic 
experience.  Indifference,  pity,  fear,  hostility, 
and  the  other  primary  and  unrationalized  re- 
sponses were  doubtless  affected  and  modified 
by  such  experiences. 

The  War  also  produced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  actively  oriented  blind  men  who  have 
exerted  a  significant  impact  upon  traditional 
attitudes.  These  men  were  abruptly  blinded 
in  the  prime  of  youth.     Committed  by  early 


socialization  and  schooled  by  rehabilitation  to 
an  active  social  role,  they  exhibited  a  trained 
incapacity  to  play  out  the  passively  stereotyped 
model  of  blindness.  Strains  developed  at 
many  points  in  the  interactive  fabric.  Resis- 
tance is  further  symbolized  and  implimented 
by  self-conscious  organization  of  the  actively 
oriented  blind.  One  frequently  noted  conse- 
quence of  this  situation  was  frustration  and 
maladjustment  of  the  recalcitrant  individuals. 
Of  even  greater  importance  in  terms  of  the 
present  analysis,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
normative  elements  of  the  stereotypical  model 
itself  tended  to  give  and  alter  under  the  im- 
pact. In  some  measure  the  interactive  fabric 
of  attitudes,  cultural  norms,  and  social  ex- 
pectations has  varied  in  accomodation  to  the 
actions  and  commitments  of  this  new  and 
significant  segment  of  the  blind  population. 

Fourth,  the  programs  and  approaches  of 
both  public  and  private  agencies  continue  to 
exert  an  influence  for  change  upon  traditional 
attitudes  toward  the  blind.  It  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  necessary  to  review  all  such  develop- 
ments at  this  point.  A  few  typical  illustra- 
tions may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  scope 
and  significance  of  this  effort.  The  Federal 
and  State  manpower  agencies  both  during  and 
since  World  War  II  have  emphasized  utiliza- 
tion of  handicapped  workers.  The  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Federal-State  rehabili- 
tation services  have  added  a  focus  on  restor- 
ing potentially  useful  persons  to  the  status  i 
of  employability.  'State  commissions  for  the  : 
blind  and  ail  the  private  agencies,  both  na- 
tional and  local,  have  not  only  supported 
these  programs,  but  have  also  carried  the  ball 
along  the  public  relations  front. 

Within     the     perspective     of     the     present 
analysis,  the  public  relations   offensive   is  the  : 
crucial    element    of    all    such    programs.      In- 
creasingly   every    familiar    channel    of    mass, 
group,     and     individual      communication     is 
utilized.      This  kind   of  activity   constitutes   a 
direct  and  informed  attack  upon  the  tradition- 
al attitudes  toward  the  blind.     The  aim  seems  • 
to  be  to  soften   and   dissolve   the   crystallized  ; 
stereotypes  and  to  fashion  differentiated  images  i 
in  more  realistic  conformity  to  empirically  o'b- 
served  characteristics  of  the  blind  population. 
The  normative  correlative  of  this  approach  is  ; 
the  modification  of  self — and  others — oriented  I 
expectancies   to  permit   engaging   blind   indi- 
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viduals   more  fully   and   normally   in   the  ebb 
and  flow  of  ordinary  social  life. 

Finally,  change  in  popular  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  seems  to  issue  in  part  from  the 
growth  of  a  new  social  consciousness.  As 
such,  the  modifications  of  this  sector  of  the 
social  heritage  comprises  one  consequence  of 
broad  changes  in  many  other  sectors  of  the 
social  order  and  economy.  Mary  E.  Switzer 
has  captured  and  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
new  social  consciousness  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

.  .  .  there  is  developing  steadily  a  na- 
tional awareness  of  disability  and  the 
moral  obligations  we  all  have  to  use 
modern  resources  to  combat  it.  Rehabili- 
tation, as  a  vehicle  for  moving  against 
this  national  and  international  problem, 
often  has  appealed  to  civic-minded  and 
responsible  people  for  different  reasons 
— sometimes  as  a  social  right,  sometimes 
as  a  matter  of  economic  necessity,  some- 
times as  an  important  measure  in  con- 
serving human  resources.  There  are  sound 
and  practical  reasons,  centering  upon 
problems  which  all  of  us  must  consider 
daily.  Yet  behind  them  is  the  less 
tangible,  more  powerful  surge  of  our 
conscience  which  tells  us  that  this  is  work 
which  builds  and  ennobles  peole — work 
in  which  our  finest  ideals  may  be  realized 
in  the  rich  and  moving  experience  of 
advancing  humanity  one  step  further.'^ 

Ill 

We  need  now  to  undertake  to  assess  more 
directly  the  character  of  the  changes  of  tra- 
ditional attitudes  toward  the  blind  that  have 
issued  and  still  arise  from  events  and  circum- 
stances like  those  sketched  above.  One  is 
tempted  to  wax  enthusiastic  or  grow  pessimis- 
tic. Extreme  caution,  however,  is  dictated 
by  the  virtual  absence  of  empirical  data  upon 
which  to  base  precise  measurements  or  exact 
judgments.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be 
essayed  within  reason  is  the  formulation  of 
some  informed  inferences  regarding  the  di- 
rections of  change.  No  measurement,  nor  in- 
deed any  reliable  estimate  of  either  the  ex- 
tent or  rate  of  change,  is  possible. 

Viewed  in  broad  perspective,  change  ap- 
pears as  a  tendency  to  melt  down  ad  remold 
the  traditional  stereotypes  of  the  blind.     The 


popular  image  of  the  blind  as  an  undiffer- 
entiated mass  of  "beggars"  no  longer  seems 
to  fit  all  the  objective  experience  of  people. 
Nor  are  the  activities  of  a  few  reasonably  suc- 
cessful blind  individuals  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  evidence  of  genius.  Science 
and  mass  communication  have  seriously  under- 
minded  former  confidence  in  the  notion  of 
sensory  compensation.  Too  many  people 
have  had  too  many  personal  experiences  with 
too  many  blind  persons  that  just  cannot  be 
explained  or  interpreted  by  the  traditional 
conceptions  or  formulae. 

People  are  slowly  recognizing  some  valid 
distinctions  within  the  hitherto  undiflferentiated 
category  of  the  blind.  Employers,  personnel 
officials,  plant  and  shop  foremen,  sighted 
workers,  and  many  other  people  are  having 
actual  experiences  with  blind  individuals  in 
a  growing  variety  of  productive  work  situa- 
tions. Inescapably,  such  persons  come  to 
recognize  that  some  blind  individuals  are  em- 
ployable, and  hence  to  be  dissociated  from  the 
mass  of  useless  dependents.  In  other  words, 
such  experiences  and  observations  tend  to  ques- 
tion one's  preconceptions  about  blind  people 
and  thus  lead  him  to  regard  each  newly  en- 
countered blind  person  with  the  suspicion 
that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  another  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

Many  blind  workers  extend  the  "normal" 
or  "quasi-normal"  participation  on  the  job  into 
other  significant  areas  of  social  life.  Many 
seeing  individuals  thus  enter  into  a  variety 
of  social  experiences  in  which  attention  is 
directed  away  from  blindness  to  matters  of 
common  interest.  Blind  persons  function  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  social  life  as  family 
heads,  home  owners,  voters,  taxpayers,  and  so 
on.  They  act  as  full-fledged  members  of 
neighborhoods,  school  districts,  parent-teacher 
associations,  community  organizations,  and  the 
like.  Some  enter  politics,  engage  in  civic  and 
business  affairs,  and  in  other  ways  join  fully 
into  the  significant  life  of  the  community. 

Such  dynamic  social  experiences  tend  to 
demonstrate  that  blind  persons  are  not  all 
alike  by  virtue  of  their  disability.  Sighted 
individuals  have  opportunities  to  perceive  the 
significant  limits  of  the  physical  disability. 
Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  variations  of 
traits  of  personality  which  can  be  observed  to 
have  less  relationship  in  the  physical  disabili- 
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ty  than  was  formerly  believed.  It  may  then 
become  logically  and  emotionally  admissible 
that  all  blind  people  are  not  alike  and  that 
some  at  least  can  be  accepted  and  engaged  in 
social    life    on    quite    ordinary    and    satisfying 

terms. 

A  further  change  in  popular  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  is  revealed  in  the  appearance  of 
impersonalness  or  objectivity.  This  tendency 
is  manifested  in  the  trend  toward  severing 
or  attenuating  the  ancient  giver-^beggar  rela- 
tionship when  regarding  the  blind  as  a  social 
category.  It  is  also  revealed  as  one  dimension 
of  the  growing  capacity  to  make  valid  dis- 
tinctions among  members  of  the  blind  popula- 
tion. In  another  sense,  it  is  the  popular 
counterpart  of  the  professionalism  for  which 
we  have  so  long  worked  and  hoped.  The 
emergence  of  impersonalness  in  attitudes 
toward  the  blind  reflect  a  subtle  change,  as  if 
a  veil  through  which  the  blind  had  heretofore 
been  seen  as  an  undifferentiated  mass  of 
pitiable  or  shameful  humanity  had  been  lifted, 
exposing  them  directly  to  the  public  view 
in  all  their  full-bodied  diversity  and  individ- 
uality. 

Within  the  Social  Security  system  the  blind 
became  an  assistance  category,  not  a  series 
of  individual  beggars.  Vigorous  public  and 
private  agencies  trumpet  in  clarion  tones  of 
progress  of  rehabilitation,  service,  and  as- 
sistance. There  grows  apace  a  capacity  to 
envisage  the  blind  as  a  class  of  clients,  or 
category  of  subjects  for  treatment,  services,  or 
rehabilitation.  The  professionalism  that 
characterizes  organized  service  now  seeps 
slowly  into  public  consciousness  and  popular 
attitudes. 

Again,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  mass  com- 
munication, the  American  people  become  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  blind  than  formerly. 
Wider  acquaintance  with  the  blind,  as  noted 
above,  has  issued  in  part  from  increased  con- 
tacts in  industries  and  community  activities. 
At  the  same  time,  many  organizations,  both 
private  and  public,  carry  forward  aggressive 
and  skillful  programs  of  public  relations.  As 
a  consequence,  the  facts  and  arguments  about 
and  on  behalf  of  the  blind  tend  to  reach  a 
steadily  growing  number  of  individuals. 

The  mass  media  are  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  educating  the  public  about 
the   blind.      Blindness  and   the  blind   are   be- 


coming increasingly  respectable  and  appropri- 
ate as  subjects  for  the  mass  media,  namely, 
radio,  television,  and  the  popular  magazines. 
For  example,  a  casual  examination  of  the  re-  ■ 
cent  issues  of  some  popular  magazines  dis-  ■ 
closed  a  rather  astonishing  number  of  judicious 
and  informed  articles  about  blindness  and  the 
blind. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  striking  and 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  content  of  mass 
communication  about  the  blind  tends  to  be 
reasonably  factual,  objective,  and  constructive. 
Generally  the  blind  are  presented  as  potentially 
useful  members  of  the  community  and  society, 
and  arguments  are  advanced  for  reacting  posi- 
tively and  realistically  to  such  persons. 

Finally  also,  there  seems  to  be  a  notable 
improvement  in  both  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  research  on  blindness  and  the  blind.  The 
literature  reveals  more  empirical  studies.  Such 
investigations  tend  to  supersede  the  impres- 
sionistic and  insightful  material  that  was 
formerly  so  popular. 

Recent  research  has  naturally  devoted  much 
attention  to  problems  of  rehabilitation  and 
employment.  This  is  well,  for  the  public 
relations  leaders  now  have  ready  to  hand  a 
significant  and  growing  body  of  empirical  data 
with  which  to  work.  Meanwhile,  we  are  now 
having  more  theoretically  and  methodological- 
ly fundamental  studies  of  the  blind  within  the 
areas  of  sociology  and  psychology.  The  blind  | 
are  conceptualized  as  living  and  functioning  :j 
within  on-going  social  and  economic  systems. 
This  kind  of  research  is  needed  to  undergird 
both  the  practical  investigations  of  rehabili- 
tation and  employment,  and  to  feed  and  sup- 
port the  programs  of  public  relations. 

In  conclusion,  the  evidence  leaves  little 
doubt  that  popular  attitudes  toward  the  blind 
are  changing.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
assay  the  rate  or  extent  of  change  with  any 
degree  of  exactness.  Perhaps  the  most  we 
dare  conclude  is  that  the  changes  noted  com- 
prise no  more  than  a  few  random  and  inchoate 
tendencies,  a  bright  spot  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand  against  the  dark  horizon  of  ancient 
and  foreboding  prejudicies.  Yet  even  such 
incipient  tendencies  may  be  enough  to  reas- 
sure us  that  change  in  the  traditional  attitudes 
toward  the  blind  is  indeed  possible  and  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  instruments  of  that 
change  are  now  at  hand. 
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CHANGING  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  BLINDNESS  — 
FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  20/20 

Charles  G.  Ritter,  Consultant  on  Special  Aids 

and  Appliances,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York,  New  York 


My  original  assignment  was  to  present  the 
view  of  a  person  with  20/20.  Happily,  the 
program  lists  my  slant  as  that  of  a  person 
with  the  viewpoint  of  20/200.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  cover  both  in  the  next  ten  minutes. 

It  was  quite  by  accident  that  1  recently  read 
Hidden  Persuaders,  a  book  about  how  to 
sell  products  and  ideas.  I  hope  it  will  be 
put  on  Talking  Book  for  it  has  much  to 
teach  us  on  the  subject  before  us.  There  is 
a  great  deal  about  research  in  depth,  finding 
out  what  the  general  public  thinks  but  also 
what  it  feels  at  an  unconscious  level  about  a 
product  —  in  our  case  it  would  be  blindness. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  research  in  our 
field.  Our  generalizations  have  not  been 
validated.  We  know  that  most  people  say 
they  would  rather  be  dead  than  blind,  but  we 
don't  know  the  basic  roots  of  the  feeling. 
We  know  that  most  people  assume  a  world 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  a  misconception  to 
which  we,  both  workers  and  blind  alike,  have 
contributed  our  fair  share.  Some  blind  people 
have  felt  that  most  sighted  people  assume 
blindness  is  largely  due  to  venereal  disease. 
Where  do  these  rather  superficial  notions  origi- 


nate?     If    we    know    this,    then    we    can    set 
about  changing  the  image. 

We  all  here  tonight  say  we  know  that 
blindness  is  not  darkness.  We  are  all  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  proper  definition  of  blind- 
ness. We  know  that  blindness  is  a  severe 
visual  impairment  ranging  from  pretty  useable 
sight  down  to  no  physical  sight  whatever.  And 
yet,  what  is  our  own  basic  image?  We  our- 
selves tend  to  forget  that  most  blind  people 
retain  some  residual  vision.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  who  would  argue  for  separating  the 
blind  population  into  groups,  those  who  see 
little  or  nothing  and  those  with  usable  residual 
vision.  Do  this  and  the  blind  would  become 
an  all  but  vanished  minority.  Try  to  do  it 
and  there  will  be  new  problems.  The  Blind 
Bowler's  Congress  in  the  interest  of  matching 
teams  has  ruled  that  a  certain  number  of  totally 
blind  persons  should  bowl  on  each  team.  What 
total  blindness  is  is  still  not  complete  absence 
of  light  perception.  That  proved  impractical. 
So  the  degree  of  residual  vision  permitted 
under  the  term  total  'blindness  had  to  be 
stepped  up  a  bit.  In  one  case  a  father,  who 
had  been  classed  as  total,  offered  to  play  on 
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his  daughter's  team,  she  being  classed  as  par- 
tial, so  that  the  team  could  play  and  yet  the 
two,  as  nearly  as  either  could  judge  had  about 
the  same  exact  degree  of  vision. 

iSo  subjective  are  the  elements  involved  that 
no  objective  evaluation  makes  complete  sense. 
The  eyes  are  only  a  part  of  the  data-collecting 
agencies  of  the  human  organism,  and  the 
total  data  alone  makes  sense.  One  person 
will  do  remarkably  well  with  virtually  no 
sight  where  another  will  flounder  helplessly 
with  far  more. 

There  are  forces  at  work  to  make  the  gen- 
eral public  aware  of  the  truth  that  most  blind 
people  see  something.  The  Foundation's 
radio  series  "20/200"  is  one.  The  spreading 
interest  in  visual  rehabilitation  through  optical 
aids  is  another — the  growth  of  clinics,  the 
newspaper,  magazine  and  broadcast  news 
about  these  clinics.  "When  this  began  to  look 
like  a  trend,  I  sought  to  find  how  totally  blind 
persons  felt  it  might  affect  their  future  (and 
by  totally  blind  I  meant  those  with  no  light 
perception  whatever).  I  had  been  aware  of 
a  certain  undercurrent  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  some  of  these  against  those  with  par- 
tial sight.  Sometimes  this  has  been  overtly 
expressed.  As  —  "They  get  all  the  gravy 
of  blindness  plus  most  of  the  benefits  of 
sight."  Curiously,  I  don't  recall  any  in  my 
own  questioning  who  felt  they  would  lose  by 
having  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  blind 
as  we  define  it  more  generally  understood.  As 
one  man  put  it,  "No  matter  what  the  effect, 
it  can't  be  any  worse  than  it  is  now." 

At  the  same  time,  the  current  of  resentment 
among  the  partially  blind  is  being  resolved 
by  these  same  forces.  It  wasn't  long  ago 
that  the  complaint  was  common:  "Agencies 
treat  us  all  as  if  we  could  see  nothing.  Every- 
thing is  geared  to  total  blindness,  and  no  one 
wants  to  take  into  consideration  or  try  to 
help  the  bit  of  sight  we  retain."  This  attitude 
is  no  longer  justified,  nor  is  it  too  often  en- 
countered any  more. 

Consider  what  happens  to  the  man  on  the 
street  when  he  realizes  how  many  blind  peo- 
ple have  some  degree  of  vision.  The  first 
question  in  his  mind,  when  he  sees  a  blind 
man  is,  "I  wonder  how  much  he  sees."  If 
he  wears  glasses,  he  may  now  know  that  a 
blind  man,  wearing  glasses,  may  see  every 
whit  as  much  as  he  does   without  his   own. 


Remember  the  old  Netv  Yorker  cartoon  (they 
let  me  have  an  enlargement  once  for  an 
exhibit).  A  gentleman  on  the  beach  was 
tipping  his  hat  to  a  large  stone,  saying,  "Par- 
don me,  madam,  but  did  you  notice  a  pair  of 
glasses  lying  about?" 

At  once  the  mystery  and  dread  slough  off. 
The  'baleful  world  of  blackness  loses  its  mean- 
ing. The  categorical  difference  is  wiped  out. 
Naturally,  there  will  still  be  the  totally  blind, 
but  the  very  nature  of  the  campaign  tends  to 
spread  understanding.  Last  week,  for  example, 
six  eye  specialists  visited  our  exhibit  in  Colum- 
bia, 'South  Carolina,  and,  not  only  did  they 
see  optical  aids,  they  saw  raised-line  drawing- 
boards,  slide  rules,  clinical  thermometers,  and 
so  on,  all  useable  by  the  totally  blind  fraction 
of  our  population. 

The  campaign  need  not,  either,  deny  the 
existence  of  total  blindness.  At  a  press  con- 
ference once,  we  turned  off  the  sound  and 
let  the  newsmen  watch  the  picture.  They  got 
very  little  from  it.  We  then  turned  off  the 
picture  and  let  them  see  how  little  was  lost 
when  the  sound  was  heard.  The  very  range 
of  permissible  vision  under  our  definition  can 
help  us  eliminate  the  blindness  pigeon  hole. 
There  have  been  plenty  of  times  when  I  have 
asked  a  visitor  how  much  he  sees  only  to  be 
told,  "As  much  as  possible  with  a  pair  of 
plastic  eyes."  At  other  times  I  assume  some- 
one is  totally  blind  only  to  find  him  chortle 
with  glee  on  picking  up  a  fairly  weak  magni- 
fying device. 

It  is  my  contention,  then,  that  we  have  in 
our  20/200  and  downward  one  of  the  very 
best  means  for  changing  the  image  blindness 
creates  in  the  mind  of  the  sighted  world.  A 
group  we  must  argue  with  (persuade,  perhaps, 
would  be  better)  is  the  safety  and  sight  con- 
servation people  whose  objectives  we  support, 
much  as  we  may  occasionally  deplore  their 
methods.  Take  a  leaflet  we  were  able  to  have 
suppressed  at  a  state  fair.  Its  cover  was  black 
with  a  white  cane  and  white  words,  "I  saw  a 
blind  man  today."  Everything  we  hate  was 
spread  out  in  that  leaflet,  and  it  was  all  false. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
such  material  does  not  encourage  safety.  It's . 
too  unreal  to  seem  likely  to  happen  to  the 
reader.  There  is  no  need  to  run  down  blind 
people  to  accomplish  the  desired  goals. 

Far  better  to  do  what  some  factories  have': 
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been  doing.  Over  machines  where  goggles 
should  be  worn,  a  sign  reads:  "Operators  of 
this  machine  must  wear  safety  glasses,  unless 
already  blind."  Or  the  safety  inspector  comes 
across  a  worker  at  such  a  machine  with  the 
goggles  hanging  from  the  hook  above  the 
machine.  He  pulls  something  furtively  from 
a  pocket  and  looks  at  it  from  time  to  time 
meanwhile,  staring  at  the  worker  till  he,  the 
worker,  insists  on  knowing  what's  so  interest- 
ing. "Oh,  it's  nothing,"  says  the  inspector, 
"I'm  from  the  insurance  company.  It  wouldn't 
cost  much.  I  think  one  of  these  would  fit 
just  about  right,"  holding  out  an  artificial  eye. 

Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  20/20: 

There  was  once  a  vast  advertising  campaign 
jextoUing  the  matchless,  fresh,  fruity  aroma  of 
la  certain  gelatin.  So  far  as  I  had  noticed,  all 
;the  gelatins  that  had  been  prepared  in  our 
house  had  a  pleasant,  fruity  aroma.  Then  one 
day  I  was  visiting  friends  who  happened  to  be 
preparing  some  of  the  particular  brand  the 
advertising  campaign  was  lauding.  I  asked  to 
smell  it  and  was  taken  aback  to  discover  it 
jsmelled  like  unadulterated  cow  hoof.  The 
jbrand  did  not  last  long.  Far  better  to  have 
jchanged  the  smell  than  to  spend  money  trying 
jto  hypnotize  the  public.  The  product  has  to 
{match  the  claims. 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  far  as  most  people 
are  concerned,  the  avoidance  of  blind  people, 
the  tenseness  and  the  clumsiness  does  not 
spring  from  a  fear  of  castration  as  some  have 
guessed,  or  of  venereal  disease,  or  of  con- 
tagion, but  rather  from  a  simple,  normal  fear 
of  doing  or  saying  the  wrong  thing.  And  I 
must  say  that  too  many  of  our  do's  and  don'ts 
lare  calculated  to  exaggerate  these  fears.  I  saw 
ne  list  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  "do." 

I  am  convinced  that  no  campaign,  none  of 
I'all  the  things  we  can  bring  to  bear  through 
Ipublic  relations  will  do  a  bit  of  good  until  we 
|have  a  product  that  can  meet  our  claims.  In 
the  long  run  the  public  will  be  set  at  ease 
jbnly  by  the  performance  of  blind  peoples.  All 
|too  often  blind  people  who  meet  the  public 
,are  not  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  match 
p  to  our  claims. 


A  growing  number  of  blind  people  know 
this  and  are  pleading  for  schools  and  agencies 
to  help  in  developing  social  and  behavioral 
skills  to  enable  them  to  match  up.  Blind 
people  in  groups  of  blind  people  must  find 
ways  of  raising  the  social  and  behavioral 
standards  of  their  more  backward  members. 
This  will  go  on  to  a  point  where  the  general 
public  itself  will  help  bring  pressures.  At  this 
particular  stage,  there  are  parts  of  the  public 
(and  I  suppose  parts  of  our  own  field)  which 
expect  a  blind  person  to  be  a  genius  or  a  dope. 
As  acceptance  becomes  more  mutual,  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  blind  man 
need  be  neither,  but  just  himself,  but  with 
the  ability,  which  we  all  need,  to  put  others 
at  their  ease;  with  the  ability,  which  we  all 
need,  to  comport  ourselves  in  such  ways  as 
not  to  be  unseemly. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  will  be  sighted 
people  with  no  understanding,  no  empathy 
whatever.  There  will  be  others  who  are 
clumsy. 

A  motorist  was  driving  through  sparsely 
populated  country  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  when  his  gas  supply  gave  out  and 
his  car  stopped.  He  remembered  passing  a 
farmhouse  about  a  mile  back  so  he  took  his 
gas  can  and  started  back.  "Gosh,  it's  late. 
Wonder  what  kind  of  farmer  he  is.  Wake 
him  this  hour  of  night,  he'll  be  mad.  He'll 
probably  stick  his  head  out  an  upstair  window 
and  bellow  at  me.  I've  heard  of  some  of  these 
fellows  throwing  pails  of  water  or  worse  on 
people.  He  may  order  me  oflf  his  place,  could 
even  shoot  at  me.  Wonder  what  he'd  charge 
for  a  gallon  or  so.  I'm  stuck,  suppose  he 
wants  $.50  a  gallon,  a  dollar.  He'll  probably 
think  I'm  a  city  slicker.  He  might  even  charge 
$10.00."  By  this  time  he  reached  the  farm. 
He  knocked.  The  farmer  raised  a  window 
upstairs,  stuck  out  his  head  and  said  mildly, 
"Yes?" 

"Oh  keep  your  stinking  gas,  you  old  skin- 
flint." 

Blind  people  must  never  jump  the  gun  like 
that.    Let's  give  the  poor  sighted  man  a  chance. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  RELATION  TO 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Arthur  C.  Murr,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Offices,  Medical  Division,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washingotn,  D.  C. 


Selective   Placement  Under   the 
Federal  Merit  System 

Each  year,  several  thousand  people  with  seri- 
ous, permanent  physical  handicaps  take  their 
place  in  the  career  civil  service  through  the 
Government-wide  selective-placement  program 
conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Since  1942,  more  than  165,000 
physically  handicapped  workers  have  joined 
Uncle  Sam's  civilian  work  force. 

The  Commission-sponsored  program  is  de- 
signed to  assure  the  handicapped  of  fair  con- 
sideration for  gainful  employment.  It  oper- 
ates within  the  framework  of  the  civil-service 
merit  system.  Not  only  must  the  physically 
handicapped  be  qualified  to  do  particular  jobs, 
they  must  also  compete  with  non-handicapped 
applicants  for  such  civil-service  positions.  In 
the  light  of  this  requirement,  the  record  of  the 
selective-placement  program  stands  as  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that,  properly  placed,  the 
physically  handicapped  worker  is  as  good  as 
others. 

'Selective  placement  emphasizes  abilities  — 
not  disabilities.  It  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  physically  handicapped  person 
who  is  placed  in  the  right  posiiton  is  not 
handicapped  on  the  job.  When  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  certifies  a  physically  handi- 
capped person  to  an  agency  for  consideration 
for  employment,  it  is  expressing  its  fact- 
founded  belief  that  the  person  is  well-qualified 
to  do  the  full  job. 

The  selective-placement  program  poses  but 
three  questions  with  respect  to  the  disabled 
applicant — 


Is  he  qualified  for  the  job? 

Can  he  efficiently  perform  the  duties  of  the  ei 
job?  ' 

Will  he  be  a  hazard  to  himself  or  to  others?  ' 
Thus,    physically    handicapped    applicants    for  r; 
Federal  employment  can  expect  fair  considera- 
tion  without  respect   to  their  physical   handi- 
caps. 

But  the  selective-placement  program  is  not  t 
designed  to  accord  them  special  treatment  i 
over  others  eligible  for  similar  work. 

The  Commission  does  not  generally  advo- 1-; 
cate  the  tailoring  or  alteration  of  jobs  so  that  tj 
they  will  be  especially  appropriate  for  people ' 
with  certain  types  of  handicaps.     Federal  agen- 
cies  have  the   Government's  work  to  do  and 
the   responsibility   of   hiring   the   people   who  i 
will    perform    the    necessary    tasks    efficiently. 
In    its    role   as    central   personnel   agency,   the  i 
Commission  has  the  duty  to  help  agencies  to 
hire    the    best    qualified    people,    without    dis- 
crimination   as    to   race,    religion,    politics,    or 
physical  condition.     The  Commission  may  sug- 
gest position  alterations  in  some  instances  to 
facilitate   employment   of   a   handicapped  per-r 
son,  but  in  the  main,  it  is  the  agency  which  ti 
must  determine  the  duties  of  any  position. 

Nor  does  the  Commission  advocate  over-r 
loading  the  Government  with  handicapped? 
people  or  making  Government  jobs  a  safe 
harbor  for  those  who  cannot  hold  their  own 
in  competitive  private  enterprise.  The  Com- 
mission has  never  advocated  a  definite  per- 
centage of  handicapped  employees  as  repre 
senting  either  a  minimum  or  maximum  num- 
ber of  disabled  people  who  should  be  em- 
ployed   by   the  Government.     Nor,   at   times 
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when  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Federal  employees,  does  the  Commission  ex- 
pect that  the  physically  handicapped  will  be 
retained  in  their  positions  any  longer  than 
able-bodied  workers  with  equal  job  retention 
rights  based  on  factors  other  than  physical 
jj  condition. 

!|       The    Commission    views    its    responsibility, 
jj  in  so  far  as  utilization  of  the  handicapped  is 
I  concerned,    as    consisting    of    finding    out    the 
I  physical  demands  of  Federal  jobs,  finding  out 
f  what  people  with   certain   handicaps   can   and 
cannot    do,    passing    this    information    on    to 
:  appointing  officers  in  a  persuasive  fashion,  and 
I  assuring  that  qualified  physically  handicapped 
people  receive  fair  consideration   for  appoint- 
ment.     It   endeavors    to   see    that   the    handi- 
[  capped  are  placed  in  positions  which  they  can 
perform  efficiently  and  without  undue  hazard 
!  to  themselves  or  to  others,  and  it  makes  cer- 
i  tain  that  physical  condition  is  not  used  as  the 
'  basis    of    unfair    discrimination    in    connection 
■  with  any  phase  of  Federal  employment  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

Relationship  to  President's  Committee 
and  Other  Programs 

The  Commission's  program  supplements  and 
complements  the  programs  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  and  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
i  cies  concerned  with  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  the  physically  handicapped. 

The   Commission   has   worked   closely   with 
the  President's  Committee  since  the  inception 
;  of  the  NEPH  program  in  1945,  and  the  Med- 
ical Division  and   region   offices  of  the  Com- 
mission give  continuing  support  to  the  year- 
i|  long  program  of  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  a  per- 
manent Federal  Associate  Member  of  the  Presi- 
s  dent's  Committee,  along  with  the  Secretaries 
ijof  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agricul- 
:ture.  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education 
[and  Welfare;  the  Postmaster  General;  the  Ad- 
i  ministrator  of  Veterans  Affairs;  and  the  Direc- 
^tor  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  For 
ja  number  of  years  the  Federal  Associate  Mem- 
•  bers  have  annually  issued  a  joint  statement  to 
;  affirm  support  of  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
I  dent's  Committee.  The  annual  statement, 
which  is  publicized  throughout  the  Federal 
I  service,  declares  that  the  Federal  Government 


should  set  an  example  for  private  enterprise 
by  continuing  to  improve  its  employment  prac- 
tices so  that  the  handicapped  may  be  given 
equal  opportunity  with  the  able-bodied. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  appointed 
by  the  President  to  assist  the  President's  Com- 
mittee in  developing  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  agencies  in  efforts  to  expand 
job  opportunity  for  the  physically  impaired. 
Council  endorsement  of  the  four  points,  which 
for  many  years  have  constituted  the  basic  pro- 
gram of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  resulted 
in  the  issuance,  by  direction  of  the  President, 
of  a  White  House  letter  prescribing  the  execu- 
tive-branch policy  for  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  points  of  the 
executive-branch  policy  outlined  in  the  letters 
are: 

1.  Physical  standards  will  be  fair,  reason- 
able, and  adapted  to  the  realistic  requirements 
of  jobs. 

2.  An  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  a 
fair  appraisal  of  pertinent  qualifications  of 
physically  handicapped  applicants  and  em- 
ployees. 

3.  Physical  abilities  of  handicapped  per- 
sons being  considered  for  examination,  ap- 
pointment, or  reassignment  will  'be  appraised 
in  relation  to  the  essential  physical  require- 
ments of  jobs. 

4.  Employees  who  acquire  disabilities  as  the 
result  of  work  injuries,  off-the-job  accidents, 
or  disease  conditions  will  be  given  full  op- 
portunity in  reemployment  or  in  transferring 
to  other  more  suitable  jobs. 

The  letter  calls  for  participation  at  all  levels 
of  administration  and  supervision  in  carrying 
out  the  policy,  and  declares  that:  "Manage- 
ment will:  (a)  Take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  an  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  the  policy  by  all  appointment  of- 
ficials and  others  who  participate  in  the  hir- 
ing or  reassignment  of  employees,  and  (b) 
make  periodic  review  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  policy  is  being  observed  throughout  its 
jurisdiction." 

There  is  a  constant  interplay  at  the  work- 
ing level  among  the  Commission's  Govern- 
ment-wide program  for  selective  placement 
and  programs  of  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned   with   the   rehabilitation   and   place- 
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ment    in    gainful    employment    of    physically 
handicapped  people. 

Commission  representatives  and  agency  per- 
sonnel-office representatives  may  refer  physical- 
ly handicapped  to  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  agencies  for  training  or  assistance.  In 
turn,  the  Commission  may  test  ""graduates" 
of  such  programs  for  Federal  employment, 
and  may  promote  placement  opportunities  for 
those  whose  handicaps  have  been  compensated 
for  or  lessened  through  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. 

Agency  Coordinator  Plan 

Although  the  number  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers  hired  by  Federal  agencies 
since  1S>42  is  impressive,  and  while  some 
agencies  have  outstanding  records,  the  small 
percentage  of  placements  made  by  other 
agencies  evidenced  a  still  widespread  reluctance 
to  employ  people  with  serious  physical  handi- 
caps. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  some  added 
features  were  needed  to  make  the  selective- 
placement  program  fully  operative  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis.  Thus,  early  in  1957  the 
Commission  provided  for  the  designation  of 
coordinators  for  selective  placement  of  the 
handicapped  in  all  departments  and  agencies, 
and  their  bureaus  and  major  field  installa- 
tions. 

The  designation  of  agency  coordinators 
gives  the  selective-placement  program  signifi- 
cant new  dimensions.  It  establishes  an  effective 
channel  of  communication  through  which  bet- 
ter understanding  of  selective  placement  and 
of  the  requirements  of  law  can  be  developed 
down  through  the  management  chain  to  line 
supervisors  throughout  the  Federal  service, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  handicapped,  in  a 
sense,  have  advocates  in  Federal  agencies  and 
installations,  removing  the  danger  that  con- 
sideration of  the  handicapped  may  be  "every- 
body's business  and  nobody's  business." 

Role  of  Civil  Service  Commission 

As  in  other  aspects  of  Federal  personnel 
management,  the  Commission  has  a  dual  role 
in  the  area  of  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped. 

1.  It  administers  a  Government-wide  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  laws  and  execu- 
tive orders. 


2.  It  provides  guidance  and  leadership  to 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  facili- 
tate effective  utilization  of  the  skills  of  the 
qualified  physically  handicapped. 

To  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Com- 
mission develops  policies  and  procedures, 
identifies  and  establishes  physical  require- 
ments for  Federal  employment,  prepares  physi- 
cal standards  for  all  occupational  areas,  de- 
velops special  testing  methods,  issues  neces- 
sary instructional  materials,  conducts  a  con- 
tinuing educational  program  within  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  cooperates  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

To  strengthen  the  program  and  assist  co- 
ordinators, the  Commission  makes  a  contin- 
uing review  of  the  Government-wide  program, 
collects  and  analyzes  pertinent  data,  and  pro- 
vides coordinators  with  information  about 
significant  findings,  activities,  developments 
and  materials.  It  also  provides  for  interagency 
exchange  of  information  on  selective  place- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  Medical  Division  in  the  Commission's 
central  office  works  directly  with  coordinators 
at  headquarters  of  departments  and  agencies, 
and  Commission  regional  offices  maintain 
working  relations  with  coordinators  of  field 
installations. 

Role  of  Departmental-Level  Coordinators 

Coordinators  for  selective  placement  of  the 
handicapped  likewise  have  a  twofold  responsi- 
bility— to  see  that  the  requirements  of  law 
and  regulations  are  being  met,  and  to  con- 
duct an  educational  program  within  their 
agencies  to  broaden  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  selective-placement  program. 

As  outlined  in  Departmental  Circular  903,  i 
representatives  designated  by  agencies  have 
the  "responsibility  of  coordinating  the  pro- 
gram for  employment  of  the  physically  handi- 1 
capped  within  the  department,  agency,  bureau  i 
or  field  establishment,  and  of  maintaining  i 
liaison  with  other  agencies  in  the  fields  of  > 
placement  or  rehabilitation."  "When  a  re-  ■ 
ferral  or  certification  of  a  handicapped  appli- 1 
cant  is  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  > 
the  coordinator  is  obligated  to  see  that  then 
applicant  is  given  full  consideration  for  any' 
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vacant  positions  for  which  he  is  quaUfied. 

But  the  area  in  which  coordinators  make 
their  most  important  contribution  is  in  the 
development,  through  a  continuing  internal 
educational  effort,  of  broad  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  program  by  management, 
line  supervisors,  and  employees. 

Some  agencies  have  conducted  such  pro- 
grams for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  have 
been  important  factors  in  facilitating  thou- 
sands of  excellent  placements.  Management 
letters,  staff  discussions,  presentations  in  sup- 
ervisory-training courses,  motion  pictures, 
statements  and  features  in  house  organs,  and 
distribution  of  pertinent  publications  are 
among  the  tools  and  techniques  employed  in 
such  programs. 

The  most  effective  programs  are  those  in 
which  imagination  is  used  and  opportunities 
are  seized  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  information 

'  to    top    management,    line    supervisors,    and 

t  rank  and  file  employees. 

r 

I  Role  of  Field  Coordinators 

Responsibilities  of  coordinators  in  field  in- 
j  stallations  are  similar  to  those  of  coordinators 
at  the   departmental   level,   with  more    "firing 
line"  aspects. 
I       Field  coordinators   become  more   intimately 
I  concerned  with  individual  placement  situations, 
'  have    greater    opportunities    to    act    as    on-site 
ambassadors  of  good  will  for  the  handicapped, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  make  meaningful  criti- 
cal analyses  of  selective  placement  at  work. 

Those  who  approach  their  assignment  with 
imagination  can  make  valuaible  contributions 
to  the  selective-placement  program  in  many 
ways.  They  are  in  a  position  to  develop 
first-hand  reports  on  the  performance,  attend- 
ance, and  turnover  of  handicapped  employees. 
They  can  personally  appraise  the  effective- 
ness of  placements  by  making  follow-up  checks 
on  progress  of  handicapped  workers  after  they 
have  been  on  the  job  for  three,  six,  twelve, 
and    twenty-four   months.      They    can    sample 


the  attitudes  of  the  handicapped  toward  their 
work  and  the  attitudes  of  supervisors  and 
fellow-workers  toward  handicapped  employees. 

The  information  they  obtain  can  be  used 
in  various  ways:  in  reports  to  agency  head- 
quarters and  Commission  regional  offices,  in 
broader  surveys  conducted  by  the  Commission 
and  the  President's  Committee,  in  the  in- 
ternal educational  program,  and  in  local  pub- 
licity. 

Field  coordinators  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  of  the  President's 
Committee,  to  cooperate  with  local  commit- 
tees, and  to  join  in  observances  of  National 
Employ   the   Physically   Handicapped   Week. 

The  Commission  believes  that  coordinators 
can  make  the  greatest  gains  for  the  program 
by  concentrating  on  the  orientation  of  line 
supervisors.  The  Commission's  "Operation 
Understanding,"  sponsored  in  conjunction  with 
NEPH  Week  in  October,  1957,  encouraged 
such  efforts  and  offered  suggestions  in  this 
area. 

Harris  Ellsworth,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  — 

"I  think  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
program  for  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped  in  the  civil  service  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  and  satisfying  of  all  our  ac- 
tivities." 

Warren  B.  Irons,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  — 

"This  Coordinator  Program,  while  not  by 
any  means  my  brainchild,  is  one  thing  in 
which  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest." 

Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  USMC,  Ret.  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped  — 

"Creation  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  significant  advances 
made  in  the  field  of  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years." 
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PLANS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  SERVICES 
TO  THE  BLIND 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


First,  may  I  bring  you  greetings  from  Miss 
Sv/itzer.  She  wanted  to  be  here  to  meet  with 
you;  however,  other  commitments  made  this 
impossible.  She  wants  me  to  assure  you  of 
her  interest  and  to  bring  you  her  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  and  productive  meeting.  I 
am  sorry  that  Miss  Switzer  could  not  be  here 
for  two  reasons.  First,  she  can  make  a  better 
speech  than  I  can;  and,  second,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  sense  at  first-hand  her  deep  and 
sincere  interest  in,  and  dedication  to,  work 
for   the  rehabilitation   of  the   blind. 

During  the  three  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  I  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind,  I  have  had  Miss 
Switzer's  wholehearted  support,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  entire  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, in  strengthening  our  services  to  State 
agencies  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  Also,  most  gratifying  has  been  the 
wonderful  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
State  Directors,  of  the  States  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Council,  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  .National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Before  talking  with  you  about  the  specific 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Division  of  Ser- 
vices to  the  Blind,  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few 
minutes  about  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. The  program,  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  1954  Act,  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations  and 
agencies  to  meet  a  part  of  the  cost  for  re- 
search and  demonstrations  and  projects  for 
the  establishment  of  special  facilities  and  ser- 


vices which  hold  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  solution  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  problems  common  to  all 
or  several  States.  This  program  brings  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  find  better 
methods  and  techniques  of  rehabilitation  and 
the  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  that 
'baffle  us  in  assisting  severely  disabled  people 
along  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  projects  for  which 
grants  have  been  approved,  not  only  be- 
cause I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  them, 
but  because  I  would  like  to  enlist  your  sup- 
port in  developing  new  research  projects  which 
will  enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Incidentally,  I  know  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  more  projects  have  been 
approved  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  than  in  any  other  field  of  disability. 

One  of  the  earliest  projects  approved  was 
a  grant  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  study  the  types,  qualifications  and 
compensation  of  professional  personnel  in 
agencies  for  the  blind.  This  study,  which  has 
not  been  completed,  will  make  an  important 
contribution  in  the  establishment  of  profes- 
sional standards  and  provide  information 
which  should  be  of  real  value  in  raising  the 
level  of  compensation  so  that  it  will  be  more 
commensurate  with  the  professional  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  workers  for  the  blind. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  there  are  three 
projects  under  the  research  and  demonstration 
program  in  which  I  think  you  will  be  in- 
terested. One  is  the  project  undertaken  by 
the  Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation to  study  what  types  of  greenhouse  and 
nursery  work  are  best  suited  for  blind  per- 
sons. Another  was  the  project  undertaken  by 
the  Farm  School  for  the  Blind  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,   to  study  the  methods   of   farming   best 
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suited  for  the  blind.  The  report  of  this  pro- 
ject is  now  being  compiled  and  should  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 
The  third  is  a  project  undertaken  by  the  Ala- 
bama Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  to 
study  and  demonstrate  how  all  resources — 
State,  Federal  and  local,  public  and  private — 
can  be  utilized  and  coordinated  so  as  to 
bring  about  successful  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons  on  the  farm. 

Another  research  project  in  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  manual  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind.  This  manual  is  a 
truly  significant  contribution  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  these  most  severely  disabled  persons 
and  holds  real  promise  of  opening  the  way 
for  substantial  progress  in  this  difficult  area. 
The  work  on  this  project  was  carried  on  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  other  outstanding  ex- 
perts. 

Another  important  grant  was  made  to  the 
Franklin  Institute  here  in  Philadelphia  for 
research  on  an  electronic  cane. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  has  re- 
ceived a  grant  to  study  and  demonstrate  how 
community  resources  can  best  be  coordinated 
in  placing  blinded  veterans  in  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
also  engaged,  with  our  assistance,  in  an  im- 
portant study  to  find  out  how  maximum  use 
may  be  made  of  hearing  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  blindness. 

Another  research  grant  has  been  made  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Center  of  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Carroll,  a  study 
is  being  made  to  determine  the  optimum 
length  of  time  required  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind  for  the  best  adjustment 
to  blindness. 

A  research  grant  has  also  been  made  to 
the  New  York  School  of  'Social  "Work,  Colum- 
bia University,  to  study  attitudes  towards 
blindness  and  how  they  affect  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn  has  also  undertaken  another  impor- 
tant research  study  to  find  out  what  the  ef- 
fect of  hearing  loss  is  in  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  blindness,  particularly  in  the  area 


of  mobility,  and  how  this  problem  may   best 
be  combatted. 

Another  research  project  which  we  feel  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge is  one  which  has  now  been  completed 
by  the  Vermont  Rehabilitation  agencies,  both 
general  and  blind,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Offices  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  to  develop  a  home- 
bound  program  for  the  blind  and  other  severe- 
ly disabled  in  a  rural  area. 

We  have  also  participated  in  research  with 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  and  others 
to  find  the  best  methods  for  establishing 
clinics  for  the  fitting  of  optical  aids.  This 
research  has  demonstrated  that  in  a  substantial 
number  of  cases  where  there  is  a  small  amonut 
of  residual  vision,  the  proper  fitting  of  optical 
aids  can  result  in  the  restoration  of  useful 
vision  for  specific  purposes. 

I  hope  that  these  few  illustrations  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
research  and  demonstration  program  as  it 
relates  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  and 
of  the  tremendous  potential  which  it  has  for 
developing  our  knowledge  and  for  answering 
questions  which  will  enable  us  better  to  do 
our  job. 

One  more  word  about  our  research  and 
demonstration  program:  Miss  Switzer  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  feel  it  most  im- 
portant that  the  information  and  knowledge 
developed  through  research  be  put  into  prac- 
tice. To  this  end,  funds  have  been  set  aside 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  projects  pat- 
terned after  and  based  on  the  information  and 
experience  developed  through  the  research 
grants.  In  the  area  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  three  such  demonstration  areas  have 
been  selected.  These  are  the  establishment 
of  optical  aids  clinics,  the  establishment  of 
industrial  home-work  programs  for  the  blind 
and  other  severely  disabled  in  rural  areas,  and 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  To  date,  eight  grants  have  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  these  prototype  pro- 
jects. We  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  substantial  increase  in  these  projects  during 
the  next  year.  For  those  of  you  who  may  be 
interested,  full  details  are  available  from  our 
Central  Office  or  from  any  of  the  nine  Region- 
al Offices. 
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Now  I  would  like  to  talk  for  awhile  about 
the  plans,  the  purposes,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In 
essence,  our  plans  and  purposes  and  philosophy 
have  but  one  objective,  that  is,  to  be  of  the 
maximum  service  possible  to  'State  agencies 
serving  the  blind.  To  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, both  Central  and  Regional,  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest.  Agencies  for  the  blind  should 
be  able  to  look  to  the  Office  for  assistance  in 
fiscal  planning,  in  program  administration,  and 
in  casework  practices.  The  Regional  Offices 
are  just  as  much  concerned  with  problems  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  as  they  are  with  the 
problems  of  the  General  agencies,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  they  will  work  with  you  in 
building  a  close  working  partnership. 

In  carrying  out  this  concept  of  service,  I 
think  that  the  functions  of  the  Division  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  fall  specifically  into  three 
major  areas.  These  are  technical  consultation, 
the  training  of  personnel,  and  the  provision 
of  leadership.  By  leadership  I  do  not  mean 
unilateral  authoritarian  action.  I  mean  rath- 
er such  things  as  constantly  seeking  new  ways 
and  ideas  for  more  effective  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  and  for  making  this  information 
available  to  you;  for  finding  new  tools  and 
for  making  them  available  to  you  in  usable 
form;  for  working  as  your  representative  with 
national,  public,  and  private  agencies  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
blind;  and  for  always  spurring  both  you  and 
us  to  higher  standards  of  quality. 

In  this  area  of  leadership,  one  of  our  most 
important  responsibilities  is  in  connection 
with  the  vending  stand  program.  We  are 
aware  of  this  responsibility  and  are  now,  with 
the  full  support  of  the  'Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  vigorously  pursuing 
negotiations  with  other  Federal  departments 
so  as  to  make  the  preference  granted  by  the 
Randolph-iSheppard  Act  more  meaningful  and 
more  productive  of  substantial  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  persons.  In  the  area 
of  technical  consultation,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  should  duplicate  within  the  Division  of 
Services  to  the  Blind  the  technical  skills  of 
general  applicability  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.     I  do  feel 


that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide,  through 
the  Division,  those  special  technical  services 
which  are  particularly  related  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind. 

During  the  past  three  months,  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  talk  with  more  than  thirty  direc- 
tors of  State  agencies  serving  the  blind  and 
to  ask  them  in  just  what  areas  they  want  and 
need  technical  consultation.  The  needs  ex- 
pressed are:  first,  for  assistance  in  placement, 
industrial,  agricultural,  clerical,  white  collar 
and  professional;  second,  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  vending  stand 
programs;  third,  in  the  areas  of  adjustment  to 
blindness,  including  the  use  of  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  blind;  and,  finally,  in  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  sheltered  em- 
ployment, including  workshops  and  programs 
for  the  home-bound. 

The  priority  of  needs  for  technical  assis- 
tance, though  varying  slightly  from  state  to 
state,  seem  to  be  primarily  for  assistance  in 
placement  and  in  vending  stand  programs. 
To  fill  these  needs,  we  are  going  to  do  two 
things:  First,  hire  full-time  staff  competent 
to  provide  the  technical  consultation  required. 
We  are  currently  actively  recruiting  for  two 
positions,  and  I  hope  there  may  be  a  third 
one  later  this  year.  This  problem  of  trying 
to  find  the  kind  of  staff  who  are  qualified  to 
give  you  the  sort  of  service  that  you  want,  but 
who  are  willing  to  leave  their  established 
jobs  and  come  to  Washington,  has  proved  to 
be  a  most  difficult  one,  but  we  will  persevere 
until  we  can  find  the  right  people.  The  sec- 
ond way  in  which  we  are  going  to  fill  this 
need  for  technical  consultation  is  through  a 
sort  of  lend-lease  arrangement.  Through  this 
plan,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  borrow 
highly  qualified  technical  experts  from  different 
State  programs  and  lend  them  to  other  States 
for  perhaps  a  month  at  a  time  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  certain  aspects  of  the  re- 
habilitation program. 

In  the  area  of  staff-training,  we  felt  it  most 
essential  to  find  out  just  what  the  needs  for 
training  are.  To  this  end,  we  called  together 
an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
State  directors  of  agencies  for  the  blind,  State 
directors  of  agencies  serving  the  blind  as  w;ll 
as  other  disabilities,  representatives  of  na- 
tional and  local  voluntary  agencies,  and  repre- 
sentatives drawn  from  the  coordinators  of  the 
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,  rehabilitation  counselor-training  program.  This 
committee  enthusiastically  and  capably  under- 
took the  job  of  assessing  the  needs  for  both 
short-term  and  long-term  training  for  per- 
.  sonnel  engaged  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
'  Briefly,  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee are  as  follows: 

In  the  area  of  short-term  training,  the  ma- 
\  jor  needs  are   for  training   personnel   in   how 
I  to  do  a  better  job  of  placement  in  all  areas, 
industrial,    agricultural,    professional,   etc.;    for 
,  training  in  how  to  develop  and  manage  more 
effective  vending  stand  programs;  and  for  the 
;  training  of  mobility  or  travel   instructors.    In 
this   latter   area,   the   committee   recommended 
1  that   the   Office   of   Vocational   Rehabilitation, 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind   and   other   interested   organiza- 
j  tions,  develop  a  curriculum  for  travel  instruc- 
tors.     This   curriculum   could    them    serve    as 
the  basis  for  a  series  of  short-term  courses  to 
f  increase   the   supply    of    competent    travel    in- 
structors, not  only  in  rehabilitation  centers,  but 
i  in   operating  agencies   for  the  blind   through- 
i  out  the  country.     The  committee  also  recom- 
;  mended    that    the    short-term    courses    in    the 
i,  three  areas  of  placement,  vending  stands,  and 
;|  mobility  training  be  of  sufficient  duration   to 
]  permit  the  putting  into  practice,   under  com- 
'  petent  supervision,  of  the  information  learned 
,  through  the  courses. 

,j  In  the  area  of  long-term  training,  the  com- 
Imittee  recommended  that  more  emphasis  be 
]  placed  on  the  specific  aspeas  of  counseling 
j  and  placement  of  the  blind  within  the  re- 
habilitation  counselor  training  program  sup- 
1  ported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
1  tation.  This  could  either  be  accomplished 
■  through  modification  of  some  existing  coun- 
,  selor-training  programs,  so  as  to  highlight 
t|  the    particular   problems   relating   to    rehabili- 


tation of  the  blind,  or  through  the  establish- 
ment of  specific  courses  dealing  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  for  persons  who  have 
completed  the  general  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing course.  Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the 
need  for  well-planned  supervised  field  work  in 
agencies  serving  the  blind  for  rehabilitation 
counselor  trainees.  The  committee  also 
recognized  the  need  for  long-term  training  in 
the  field  of  home  teaching,  but  felt  that,  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
should  make  long-term  training  grants  in 
_this  field,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Office, 
in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate  agencies, 
to  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  just  what 
the  major  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
home  teachers  should  be.  The  content  of  the 
training  courses  could  then  be  developed  in 
line  with  these  major  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  will  strive  to  carry  out  this  program  for 
both  short-term  and  long-term  training,  and 
to  improve  on  it  and  add  to  it  as  experience 
and  needs  may  indicate. 

In  summary,  the  plans,  purposes,  and 
philosophy  of  the  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  are  to  be  of  maximum  service  to  the 
States  through  leadership,  technical  assistance, 
and  the  training  of  personnel.  I  pledge  to 
you,  for  Miss  'Switzer,  myself,  and  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a  vigorous  Di- 
vision of  Services  to  the  Blind,  actively  and 
affirmatively  dedicated  to  this  concept  of  ser- 
vice. I  ask  from  you  in  return  something 
that  I  know  you  will  give — your  cooperation, 
help,  advice,  yes  and  criticism,  so  that,  work- 
ing together,  we  may  build  toward  the  day 
when  every  blind  person  who  can  work  will 
have  the  chance  to  find  his  place  in  the  sun 
of  self-respect  and  independence. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAMS  IN 

WORK  FOR  BLIND   PEOPLE  —  FROM  A  VOCATIONAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

Holland  Horton,  Counsellor 
Special  Services,  Illinois  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Joliet,  Illinois 


In  the  Bible  is  the  expression,  "Woe  is 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."     We  who 

are  without  physical  sight  could  well  para- 
phrase that  expression  today  by  saying,  "Woe 
is  me  as  a  blind  man  if  I  do  not  perform  as 
well  or  better  than  my  sighted  brother."  For, 
to  return  again  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "We  the  blind,  are  tested  at  all  points 
like  as  our  sighted  brethren  are";  and,  to 
hold  the  jobs  in  the  sighted  world  for  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
prepare  us,  we  who  are  blind  must  at  all 
points  where  that  is  possible  do  our  work  as 
well  or  better  than  would  a  sighted  person 
in  the  same  job. 

I  speak  of  competition  in  the  labor  market 
since  after  all,  it  is  the  fundamental  aim  of 
a  state  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
help  handicapped  persons,  severely  handi- 
capped persons  such  as  the  blind,  enter  em- 
ployment. The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Point  of  View  is  the  topic  assigned  to  me  in 
connection  with  our  subject  today,  "Public 
Education  and  Public  Relations  Programs  in 
Work  for  Blind  People."  That  is  a  subject 
which  seems  to  assume  it  will  be  easier  for 
a  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to  place 
blind  persons  in  jobs  if  the  public,  more 
specifically  employers,  come  to  a  proper  at- 
titude toward  the  employment  of  blind  people 
in  competitive  industry. 

Well  then,  what  attitudes  do  we  wish  to 
create  among  the  public  generally,  and  among 
employers?     And  how  go  about  doing  so? 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  attitudes  on 
which  we  must  work.  One  is  a  traditional 
attitude   we   must   take   away.      The    other    is 


a  positive  attitude  our  public  relations  musts 
be  designed  to  create,  and  the  creation  of  theij 
latter  will  automatically  dispose  of  the  form-i 
er.  The  attitude  to  be  taken  away  is  thei- 
notion  that  lack  of  sight  is  a  catastrophe  com- 1 
pletely  disqualifying  a  person  for  normal  liv-/ 
ing.  The  way  to  supplant  this  attitude  is  toi 
replace  it  by  the  development  of  the  new,^ 
positive  attitude  that  qualified  blind  peoplel 
can  compete  in  jobs  with  sighted  people  andu 
be  valuable  employees.  j 

The  reason  we  conceive  of  this  new  attitude!' 
as  being  the  right  one  is  that  studies  of  thei; 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show, 
that  handicapped  people,  including  the  blind, 
have    better    attendance    records    on    the    job, 
tend  to  stay  on  the  job  for  longer  periods  of 
time,   and   have   better   safety   records.      True,i 
blindness    is    definitely   a   handicap,    but    it   is 
one  that  the  blind  can  offset  hy  extra  effort, 
loyalty    to    the    employer,    regular    attendance 
on    the    job,    interest    in    the    job,    ability    to 
get    along    with    fellow-workers,    and    similar 
importaant  attributes.     In  other  words,   blind: 
persons    are   people   and   can   succeed   just   as 
all  people,  sighted  or  otherwise,  can  succeed.' 
Like    the    average    group    of    sighted    people, 
persons  in  the  average  group  of  blind  people 
have     ordinary     abilities.      There     are     other 
blind    people,    as    there    are    sighted    people, 
with    exceptional    drive   and   ability   who   can 
do  unusual  things.     When  it  is  obvious  that 
a  blind  person  has  exceptional  ability,  special 
training  should  be  available  to  him.  i 

Now,  how  do  we  get  the  public  in  gen-ii 
eral,  and  employers  in  particular,  to  think  oli 
blind   persons    in    the    same    positive   way   in»! 
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which  we  have  just  been  discussing  their 
abilities  and  disabilities?  In  seeking  to  answer 
this  question  from  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion point  of  view,  I  have  to  speak,  of  course, 
out  of  my  own  experience  with  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  necessary  in  all  other  states,  as  it  is  in 
Illinois,  that  we  prove  the  worth  of  blind 
persons  in  the  labor  market  by  placing  them 
in  employment  for  which  they  are  qualified 
and  in  which,  because  of  their  qualifications, 
they  are  able  to  compete. 

In  Illinois  for  the  three  years  ending  June 
30,  1958,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation has  been  directly  instrumental  in 
placing  in  gainful  employment  395  blind 
persons;  in  other  words,  almost  400. 

What  is  the  process  that  leads  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  blind  people  in  Illinois  year 
after  year,  particularly  those  in  whom  our 
group  here  today  is  especially  interested?  I 
refer  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  with- 
out sight  during  all  or  most  of  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  to  the 
young  men  and  women  of  college  age  and 
capability,  and  without  sight,  who  receive  ad- 
vanced education  under  vocational  rehabili- 
tation auspices.  In  order  to  keep  to  a  mini- 
mum the  wasted  effort  that  is  the  result  of  a 
too  late  start  of  the  rehabilitation  program, 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
counselors  in  their  respective  districts  contact 
annually  the  principals  of  high  schools  and 
teachers  of  special  sight  saving  classes  to  find 
out  who  are  the  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors  who  are  blind.  At  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School,  in  Jacksonville,  DVR  coun- 
selors and  DVR  Services  for  the  Blind  staff 
members  conduct  interview  sessions  twice  an- 
nually for  juniors,  seniors,  and  "June  drop- 
outs." Another  important  help  to  us  in  find- 
ing out  who  are  the  blind  boys  and  girls  is 
the  Division  of  Education  for  Exceptional 
Children,  in  the  Office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  a  Division 
which  is  most  cooperative  with  DVR.  Our 
counselors  seek  to  interview  such  boys  and 
girls  for  the  purpose  of  talking  with  them, 
providing  counseling,  and,  if  such  is  indicated, 
begin  the  development  of  a  rehabilitation 
plan  to  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  gradu- 


ation from  high  school.  Representatives  of 
the  Division  have  contact  from  time  to  time 
with  even  younger  boys  and  girls  though 
service  as  speakers  and  interviewers  in  various 
school  Careers  Day  programs.  For  example, 
the  Division  is  regularly  represented  at  the 
Careers  Day  held  at  Illinois  Braille  and  'Sight 
Saving  School  once  every  two  years  for  all 
the  children  in  the  school  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  above. 

Having  found  the  'blind  young  people  who 
need  and  want  the  help  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  having  worked 
out  a  rehabilitation  plan  for  them,  the  Di- 
vision is  then  dependent  on  the  training 
agency  for  full  execution  of  the  rehabilitation 
plan,  if  it  involves  training.  On  conclusion 
of  training,  there  falls  upon  the  Division  the 
prime  task  of  helping  the  blind  young  man 
or  woman  enter  employment  for  which  he  or 
she  is  prepared  and   qualified. 

Before  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  recommends  a  blind  person  to 
an  employer,  it  makes  certain  that  it  is  in 
a  position  to  assure  the  prospective  employer 
that  the  blind  person  can  and  does  travel  on 
his  own.  It  is  also  Division  policy  to  promise 
the  prospective  employer  that,  if  the  blind 
person  he  employs  proves  not  qualified  for 
the  job,  the  Division  through  its  follow-up 
procedures  will  of  itself  take  the  burden  of 
having  the  unqualified  person  removed.  The 
Division  does  not  just  say  to  the  employer, 
"There  will  be  no  hard  feeling  if  you  fire  the 
unqualified  blind  person."  We  do  more; 
we  say,  "Just  tell  us  if  the  blind  person  is 
not  satisfactory,  and  we'll  move  in  quietly 
and  see  that  the  blind  person  goes  off  the 
job  without  putting  on  you  the  onus  of  firing 
him."  And,  of  course,  I  should  add  here, 
that,  whenever  we  do  take  a  blind  person 
off  a  job  under  such  circumstances,  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  him  make  adjust- 
ments such  that  he  will  be  able  to  enter  an- 
other employment  situation. 

Of  far  more  consequence,  though,  than  our 
assurances  to  prospective  employers  of  the 
blind  is  the  record  of  blind  people  whom  we 
have  already  placed  with  employers.  In  this 
business,  success  breeds  success.  As  blind 
persons  perform  satisfactorily  on  the  job,  the 
employer  who  hired  them  becomes  more  and 
more  receptive  to  hiring  other  blind  persons. 
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Moreover,  as  employed  blind  persons  suc- 
ceed, we  have  examples  to  point  out  to  other 
employers  who  have  never  before  hired  a 
blind  person.  This  leads  us  to  our  Public 
Information  and  Education  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
key  device  in  our  public  information  efforts 
is  the  spreading  of  the  word  of  success  stories 
of  people  already  rehabilitated.  The  encourag- 
ing part  about  all  this  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  success  stories  about  blind  people 
in  Illinois.  Some  of  them  have  received 
Presidential  Citations  for  outstanding  service 
in  promotion  of  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons.  We  spread  the  word  about 
these  success  stories  through  the  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  magazine  articles,  etc.  We 
have  competent  handicapped  persons,  and  the 
blind  are  included  among  them,  actually  dem- 
onstrate their  skills  at  Division-sponsored 
exhibits  held  on  various  occasions. 

According  to  our  experience  in  Illinois, 
into  what  types  of  work  have  these  rehabili- 
tated blind  people  gone?  They  have,  for 
example,  become  lawyers,  real  estate  men, 
insurance  men,  stock  exchange  brokers,  teach- 
ers, farmers,  machinists,  X-ray  technicians, 
masseurs,  hair  specialists,  dictaphone  operators, 
switchboard  operators,  and  laundry  workers. 
'Some  of  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  been  unusually  successful.  All,  save  a 
very  small  percentage,  have  competed  success- 
fully in  the  labor  market  over  long  periods. 

In  helping  these  people  in  their  rehabili- 
tation, and  particularly  in  working  with  em- 
ployers when  we  seek  job  opportunities  for 
the  blind,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
there  are  some  special  essentials  for  success 
in  the  vocational  life  of  a  blind  person.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  you  as  schoolmen  can  be 
of  invaluable  help.     You  ask,  "How?" 

We  believe  the  answer  to  that  last  question 


is  through  strict  adherence  at  all  levels  of 
education  of  blind  persons  to  the  following 
standards  set  up,  not  by  rehabilitation  agencies 
in  themselves,  but  by  employers.  These  rec- 
ommended standards  are  as   follows: 

1.  Rigid  requirement  of  travel  ability  as 
prerequisite  to  satisfactory  completion  of 
schoolwork. 

2.  Maintenance  of  academic  standards  such 
that  proficiency  of  the  blind  student  is  meas- 
ured by  his  ability  to  compete  with  the  sighted 
rather  than  by  his  ability  to  compete  with 
other  blind  students. 

3.  Establishment  of  high  standards  of  per- 
sonal habits  to  compensate  for  the  blindness 
handicap.  Specifically,  these  high  standards 
involve  personal  cleanliness,  the  habit  of  be- 
ing on  time,  being  on  the  job  during  the 
appointed  hours,  a  mind  free  from  mixed-up 
feelings  that  hinder  concentration  on  the  job, 
and  wholesome  personal  acceptance  of  one's ' 
lack  of  physical  sight. 

Out  of  our  experience  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
list  the  above-recommended  standards.  But 
the  specific  educational  methods  for  establish- 
ing these  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
stilling a  healthful  pride  of  success-tradition 
among  all  blind  students  during  their  school 
years  is  up  to  you  as  schoolmen,  you  who  are 
the  experts  in  educational  matters.  We  can- 
not presume  on  your  field.  We  can  recom- 
mend travel  ability,  high  academic  standards 
for  the  blind,  and  exceptional  worth  of  per- 
sonal habits;  but  only  those  of  you  in  the 
educational  field  can  work  out  the  philo- 
sophical means  and  administrative  methods 
for  putting  these  standards  into  practical  ef- 
fect, and  effectively  prepare  blind  students 
for  life  in  a  predominantly  sighted  world. 
Into  your  hands  we  place  these  recommen- 
dations, and  we  do  so  with  confidence  in  your 
know-how. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  L.H.D.,  Superintendent 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education  made  a  survey  of 
the  educational  facilities  for  the  exceptional 
child  in  this  state,  and  also  presented  recom- 
mendations for  specific  cases.  It  recognized 
that  the  child  'belonged  first  in  his  home,  but 
if  special  schools  must  be  considered  such  as 
a  school  for  the  blind,  a  committee  composed 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  a  doctor, 
a  social  service  worker,  and  a  local  school 
representative  should  meet  to  discuss  what 
would  seem  best  for  the  particular  individual, 
and  then  make  recommendations  to  tlie  fami- 
j  ly.  This,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent  idea  if 
I  carried  out,  but  such  a  committee  is  of  lit- 
I  tie  value  if  all  of  the  members  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  what  is  available  in  the  day 
class,  as  well  as  in  the  residential  school.  I 
further  regret  to  state  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  such  committee  has  been  formed. 
Every  county  or  local  school  goes  its  merry 
way  and  boasts  of  its  progressiveness. 

One  of  the  best  services  we  offer  is  that 
of  our  Home  Visitor,  Mrs.  Minturn,  who 
works  with  both  parents  and  pre-school  chil- 
dren. The  encouragement  which  she  gives 
the  parents  is  of  inestimable  value.  In  many 
cases  we  have  known  the  children  since  they 
were  a  few  months  old.  Many  families  have 
been  helped  over  a  severe  hump,  then  settled 
down  to  accept  and  work  with  their  children. 
No  finer  piece  of  public  relations  could  be 
established. 

Since  1924,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  to  send  its 
j  llth  and  12th  grade  students  to  public  high 
schools  in  Baltimore  or  in  the  communities 
in  which  the  students  reside.  For  this  pro- 
gram   to    be    successful    careful    groundwork 


must  be  laid  with  local  authorization.  There 
must  be  a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  residential 
school,  with  the  day  class.  In  1951,  three 
of  our  students  withdrew  to  attend  the  public 
schools  in  Cumberland,  receiving  much  extra 
help  from  teachers  in  those  schools,  as  well 
as  encouragement  from  the  Supervisor  of  Spe- 
cial Education  in  that  county.  All  three  of 
these  pupils  had  useful  vision. 

In  1956,  a  class  for  the  blind  was  begun 
in  one  of  the  Hyattsville  schools,  and  now 
Montgomery  County  is  accepting  blind  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  classroom. 

We  believe  that  the  parent  should  make 
the  final  decision  as  to  where  the  child  is  to 
go.  We  urge  parents  to  visit  the  special  day 
classes,  to  talk  with  the  teachers,  the  principal, 
the  Supervisor  of  Special  Education.  We  sug- 
gest that,  if  there  are  already  blind  children 
in  the  school,  the  parents  should  observe  these 
children  during  their  recess  period,  lunch 
period,  etc.  We  also  want  the  parent  to  find 
out  what  provisions  there  are  for  the  chil- 
dren to  have  free  playtime  with  other  chil- 
dren in  their  own  neighborhoods.  We  urge 
the  parents  to  visit  our  residential  school  for 
a  full  day,  talking  with  teachers,  houseparents, 
the  principal  and  the  superintendent. 

The  panelists  represent  different  points  of 
view.  We  are  all  honest  in  them  and  very 
often  speak  out  for  what  we  believe.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  we  want  the  same  thing,  which 
is  the  best  kind  of  an  all-round  educational 
program  for  the  individual  child,  so  that 
as  he  matures  he  will  take  his  rightful  place 
in  society,  unhampered  by  blindisms,  pre- 
judices and  misunderstandings. 
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"5,000  YEARS  OF  BAD  ADVERTISING  IS  ENOUGH!" 

Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Education 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


How  do  you  begin  a  talk  before  a  group 
who  know  so  much  more  about  blindness 
than  I  do?  Perhaps  by  forcing  myself  to 
hope  that  I  know  as  much  about  public  re- 
lations as  they  do. 

It  has  been  said  that  public  relations  is  a 
subject  which  you  need  not  explain  to  smart 
people,  and  which  you  can't  explain  to  stupid 
ones.  And  since  there  are  no  stupid  people 
at  this  convention,  perhaps  there  isn't  too  much 
to  say  in  the  first  place. 

And  then  again  perhaps  there  is. 

There  must  be,  otherwise  the  vast  majority 
of  our  U.S.  citizens  would  have  fewer  mis- 
conceptions about  blindness. 

In  a  half-hour  radio  show  which  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  release  this 
fall,  called  "We  Belong,"  Robert  Trout,  noted 
commentator,  will  say  this:  "I  suppose  the 
whole  history  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
blind,  over  the  centuries,  might  be  summed 
up  in  these  four  steps:  First,  "Where  can 
we  put  them?"  Then,  "What  can  we  do 
for  them?"  More  recently,  "What  can  they 
do  for  themselves?"  And  now,  the  latest 
stage,  "What  can  they  do  for  others?" 

The  program  then  proceeds  to  show  how  a 
group  of  blind  women  in  Minneapolis  get 
together  to  plan  a  series  of  records  which  will 
give  cooking  hints,  not  only  to  blind  house- 
wives, but  to  the  sighted  as  well.  We  hope 
that  thus  the  Foundation,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing,  will  indicate  that 
in  their  public  relations  planning  they  are 
already  one  step  ahead  of  these  organizations 
who  feel  that  blind  people  can  and  should 
only  work  for  blind  people  —  as  if  that  were 
ever  possible. 

If  this  particular  diatribe  were  to  be  given 
a  name,  I'd  call  it:  "Isn't  50  Centuries  of 
Bad  Advertising  enough?"  —  Subtitle  "Men- 
tion Two  Prerequisites  For  A  Good  Public 
Relations  Program  For  Agencies  For  The 
Blind." 


Not  that  public  relations  is  only  adver- 
tising; advertising  is  merely  one  small,  and 
at  times  objectionable,  part  of  public  rela- 
tions and  public  education. 

But  isn't  it  true  that,  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind,  the  very  handicap  itself  does 
its  own  advertising,  and  often  in  a  very  mis- 
representative  manner?.  ...  A  man  with  a 
weak  heart  can  walk  around  without  adver- 
tising the  Heart  Foundation.  You  won't  see 
it  until  it  fails  him.  Cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases can't  always  be  seen.  But  every  time  a 
blind  person  shows  himself  anywhere  he  be- 
comes a  walking  billboard  for  the  whole  field 
of  work   for  the  blind. 

And  apparently  the  advertising  has  not  al- 
ways been  good.  Especially  since  the  task  of 
public  relations  —  of  relations  with  the  pub- 
lic on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  are  blind, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  work  for  agencies  for  the  blind  —  is 
a  delicate  one.  It  is  also  an  emotional  one, 
and,  thanks  to  the  preverse  insistence  of  a 
perverse  public  (or  so  they  seem  to  us  at 
times ) ,  a  task  that  requires  more  patience, 
more  understanding,  more  digging  and  more 
judgment  than  some  public  relations  officials 
care  to  put  into  their  jobs. 

And    also    because    a   lot    of    it    has    to   be 
done  for  the  love  of  it  —  for  in  public  re- 
lations   work    for    the    blind    we    are    selling 
service,  not  products.   .   .   So  the  modern  PR 
idea,   in    our    field,    "What   can    they    do    for  i 
others?"   is   not   amiss.      I   sincerely   feel   that  i 
nowadays  blind  people  performing  good  pub- 
lic   relations    can    do    just    as    much    for    the 
sighted  as  they  can  do  for  their  blind  fellow 
human  beings.     And  that  is  the  huge,  appall- 
ing task  that  confronts,   and  at  times   almost  i 
floors,   those   of  us   who   have   chosen   to   be- 
come professional  PR  people  in  work  for  tne 
bhnd. 

Let's  get  a  little  systematic. 
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"What  are  some  needs  for  a  good  public  re- 
lations program  in  work  for  the  blind? 

There  are  more  needs  than  there  are 
agencies,  for  every  agency  will  discover  its 
community  will  fall  into  a  different  pattern — 
personalities  differ,  interest  differs,  budgets  dif- 
fer. But  perhaps  there  are  a  few  fundamental 
needs  which  are  so  general  in  their  application 
that  everybody  in  work  for  the  blind  can  use 
them,  mold  them,  squeeze  them  into  his  own 
pattern,  and  explore  them  for  his  own  use.  No 
two  public  relations  people  will  even  agree  on 
what  these  needs  are.  But  here  are  two  pos- 
sible musts: 

First,  we  must  stop  being  afraid  of  the 
very  words  "public  relations,"  of  public  re- 
lations officials,  of  all  images  the  words  "pub- 
lic relations"  conjure  up  in  our  minds.  In 
other  words,  we  need  a  new  awareness  and 
a  new  faith  in  the  importance,  the  honesty, 
and  the  efficacy  of  public  relations  activities. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
need  better  public  relations  for  all  of  us.  The 
Public  Relations  Journal,  in  an  article  by 
Bill  Fisher,  formerly  with  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  estimates  that  the 
number  of  agencies  appealing  to  the  public 
for  funds  has  rocketed  to  more  than  25,000, 
with  an  annual  aggregate  income  of  over  $5 
billion.  Today  the  average  American  is 
flogged  by  every  mail,  begged,  cajoled, 
threatened,  scared  into  giving,  giving,  giving! 
The  Journal  also  estimates  that  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  money  which  we  need  for 
philanthropy  in  this  country  comes  from  the 
so-called  man  in  the  street,  in  checks  of  $25 
or  less. 

So  not  everybody  can  give  to  everything 
any  more  —  that's  clear.  Hence,  as  The 
Journal  points  out,  the  greater  and  greater 
need  for  more  explanation,  more  interpreta- 
tion, more  sharing  with  more  publics  of  the 
problems,  needs  and  also  triumphs  of  health 
and  welfare  agencies.  In  other  words,  now 
as  never  before  do  we  need  the  understand- 
ing, the  confidence,  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
general  public. 

If  you  already  have  that,  you're  excused. 
You're  dismissed.  You  need  not  listen  any 
more.  If  you  feel  however,  as  most  of  us 
do,  that  we  are  still  hungry  for  more  public 
understanding,  more  confidence,  and  more 
good   faith,  then   we  better  use  every  tool   at 


our  disposal,  use  the  experts  who  have  learned 
to  use  these  tools,  and  forget  our  fear  of  the 
general  mass  media. 

Why  this  fear?  Harold  Levy  in  his  book, 
Public  Relations  for  Social  Welfare 
Agencies  points  out  that  agency  people,  us, 
consider  public  relations  a  frill,  a  costly 
luxury,  for  which  they  are  much  too  busy. 
Nor  do  they  think  that  public  relations  peo- 
ple can  be  trusted  to  tell  the  deep  human 
story  of  their  service  well  enough 

Perhaps  too  many  of  us  are  still  thinking 
of  the  old  press  agents,  who  used  gimmicks, 
unscrupulous  circus  methods,  false  sentiments, 
to  get  attention.  But  even  a  bad  press  agent 
is  certainly  not  to  be  confused  with  a  bad 
public  relations  man.  And  a  good  press  agent 
still  doesn't  have  the  right  to  call  himself  a 
good  public  relations  ofllicial.  For  PR  goes 
so  much,  so  infinitely  much,  further  than  just 
getting  attention. 

A  good  public  relations  official  will  tell 
your  story  honestly,  but  with  drama;  he  will 
tell  it  sincerely,  but  with  some  warm,  good, 
human  emotions;  he  will  tell  it  thoroughly, 
but  with  enough  life  and  verve  to  keep  the 
reader  or  the  listener  awake. 

It's  the  old,  old  situation  —  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  long  after  the  good 
they  do  is  interred  with  their  bones.  One 
bad  example  on  TV,  one  misinterpretation  in 
a  somewhat  careless  newspaper,  and  all  of  PR 
gets  the  blame  —  by  all  of  us  —  forever. 
And  the  old  fright  of  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic is  perpetuated. 

Victor  Weingarten,  a  public  relations  firm 
president,  tells  the  story  of  a  social  agency 
desperately  in  need  of  foster  homes  for  hard- 
to-place  children.  An  NBC  network  TV 
program  finally  heard  of  the  situation,  and 
provided  time  and  opportunity  for  some  of 
these  children  to  go  on  the  air.  The  show 
was  built  primarily  to  find  homes  for  these 
youngsters.  And  —  perhaps  you  can  guess 
what  happened?  The  agency  turned  the  net- 
work down.  It  apparently,  so  Weingarten 
feels,  preferred  not  to  have  homes  for  the 
children  rather  than  to  betray  the  confidential 
relationship  between  the  agency  and  its  clients. 
It  did  not  wish  to  —  quotation  —  EXPOSE 
—  quotation  marks  —  the  children  to  this 
horrible  medium  of  a  bereft  public  —  TV. 

P.  S.    The  children  still  have  their  privacy 
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—  and  still  don't  have  homes.  If  you  feel 
that  the  agenq^  did  the  right  thing  by  not 
letting  the  children  go  on  TV  —  well,  that's 
your  own  concern.     Cherish  it! 

But  this  emphasis  on  so-called  confidential- 
ity, one  of  the  most  primitive  stumbling  blocks 
to  free  and  easy  PR,  is  now  undergoing  a  com- 
plete and  perhaps — we  hope — agonizing  re- 
appraisal on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more 
advanced  and  forward-looking  agencies. 

For,  certainly,  we  who  are  not  exactly  stupid 
can  find  ways  and  means  to  present  our  prob- 
lems, our  demands,  our  hopes  and  our  dreams 
to  the  public  without  committing  the  sins  of 
bad  manners,  bad  tact,  and  lack  of  respect  for 
privacy.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  agency  direc- 
tors and  agency  trustees  still  automatically  con- 
demn the  public  relations  official  to  the  status 
of  nincompoop  and  idiot  who  can't  be  trusted 
with  the  facts.? 

Now  comes  a  truism.  A  good  agency  must 
have  a  good  public  relations  official.  It  cer- 
tainly need  not  be  stressed  before  an  intelli- 
gent audience  like  this  that,  of  course,  public 
relations  is  everywhere,  is  ubiquitous,  is  in 
fact  the  ubiquitous  comestible  that  keeps  our 
corporate  bodies  healthy.  From  the  way  the 
telephone  girl  answers  her  calls,  to  the  way 
the  director  addresses  the  Lions  Club — it's  all 
public  relations. 

But  it's  more  effective  to  have  a  depart- 
ment or  an  individual  who  concentrates  on  the 
subject.  It's  like  religion.  Of  course  you  can 
worship  God  anywhere  —  in  nature,  in  your 
hotel  room,  in  a  crowded  city  —  but  do  you.? 
Most  of  us  still  need  the  physical  symbol  of 
the  church  and  the  servant  of  God,  the  preach- 
er, priest  or  rabbi,  who  personifies  our  religion. 

iSo,  if  you  have  a  good  public  relations 
officer,  at  least  you  are  reminded  every  time 
you  see  him  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pub- 
lic relations.  If  you  have  a  bad  one  —  well, 
make  him  an  assistant  vice-president  or  some- 
thing, and  get  a  better  one.  And  stop  making 
your  PR  official  a  minor,  unimportant,  third- 
class  office  boy.  He  should  have  some  sort  of 
administrative  status  and  report  only  to  the 
Executive  Director.  He  should  be  part  of 
management. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  this  coin.  It's 
really  a  gambler's  coin  for  both  sides  are 
heads.  But,  although  both  sides  are  heads, 
there  are  still  two  sides.     If,  first  of  all,  your 


chief  need  is  for  you  to  gain  or  regain  your 
trust  in  the  whole  concept  of  public  relations, 
and  the  mass  media  which  it  employs,  your 
second,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  task  is  to 
do  everything  possible  so  THEY  WILL  GAIN 
Confidence  in  You. 

You  may  not  have  thought  of  it  recently, 
but  the  press,  the  radio,  the  television,  the 
American  public  in  general,  may  be  just  as 
suspicious  of  you  as  you  are  of  them.  For, 
isn't  it  true  that  you  are  trying  to  take  some- 
thing from  them? — Money — time — space — at- 
tention? True,  you  claim  you  give  more 
than  you  take,  btut  you  are  trying  to  take 
something  from  them.  And,  don't  fool  your- 
self; they  are  aware  of  that.  They  see  you 
coming.  Every  appeal  you  make,  every  time 
you  mention  your  agency,  they  get  that  gleam 
in   their  eye,   waiting   for  the  gimmick. 

And  if  they  don't  like  you,  it's  that  much 
more  easy  for  them  to  turn  you  down.  So 
make  them  like  you  —  which  is  synonymous 
with  making  them  trust  you.  And  how  can 
you  make  them  trust  you?  There  are  so  many 
many  ways  in  which  you  can  prove  to  the 
world  that  you  are  alert,  awake,  alive,  and 
aware  of  the  importance  of  winning  their  re- 
spect —  that  you  deserve  and  are  worthy  of 
their   trust   and   their   support. 

Public  relations  projects,  first  of  all,  are 
again  everywhere,  but  you  must  find  them, 
test   them   and   use   them. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  getting  a  few  reactions 
preparatory  to  this  event.  It  has  always  been 
my  conviction  that  all  of  us  can  learn  from 
each  other  in  this  field  of  public  relations. 
No  two  people  do  things  the  same  way,  and 
sometimes  some  of  us  are  more  successful  in 
our  public  relations  projects  than  others. 

Public  relations  projects!  You  gather  from 
this  that  I  consider  public  relations  something 
that  can  be  molded  into  projects  —  planned 
—  deliberately  planned;  not  into  short-range 
programs,  but  long-range  planned  projects 
that  may  take  years  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Edward  Waterhouse  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  touching  on  this  long- 
range  element  of  PIR  told  me: 

"I  have  been  working  for  sometime  on  a 
pamphlet  telling  the  story  of  public  relati<^s 
at  Perkins.  I  think  we  are  probably  better 
known  throughout  the  world  than  any  other 
school    for    the    blind,    and    I    would    like   to 
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i  know,   better  than   I   do,   just  why   this   is   so. 

To  some  extent  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
!;  had  two  fine  public-relations  men  for  our 
[  first  directors  —  iHowe  and  Anagnos  —  and 
{:  we  are  still  feeling  the  impetus  they  gave  to 
I  us. 

I  "Presently,  we  take  whatever  opportunity  we 
I  can  to  keep  ourselves  before  the  public  through 
:;  the  publication  of  The  Lantern  and,  as  you 
'  know,  a  much  more  extensive  ANNUAL 
[Report  than  most  schools  publish.  We  go 
:  on  the  radio  and  TV  fairly  frequently,  and, 
•  whenever  an  opportunity  comes,  I  get  articles 
I  into  the  magazines  and  papers. 
[[  "All  this  is  pretty  routine.  It  occurred  to 
':  me,  however,  that  a  story  taken  from  the 
;  early    part    of    our    century    might    be    worth 

mentioning. 

"This    took    place    when    our    kindergarten, 

which  actually  included  all  the  first  six  grades, 
'  was  located  in  Jamaica  Plain  —  a  residential 
'  suburb    of   Boston.      During    a    snowstorm,    a 

wealthy  neighbor  looked  out  of  his  window 
,  and  saw  the  blind  boys  from  Perkins  shovel- 
i  ing  the  sidewalks.     This  led  to  a  keen  interest 

in  our  school,  and,  eventually  to  one  of  our 
j  biggest  bequests. 

!  "Now,  of  course,  this  was  not  planned  pub- 
]lic  relations,  but  to  me  it  points  up  the  fact 
that,  before  you  can  have  any  good  relations 
with  anybody,  you  have  to  have  a  good  pro- 
duct. 

"Last  'Sunday  was  our  annual  OPEN  HOUSE. 
About  1400  of  our  neighbors  passed  through 
the  buildings  to  see  our  youngsters  demon- 
strating their  different  skills.  This  is  the 
present  form  of  public  demonstrations  which 
Dr.  Howe  started  in  the  1830's  when  he 
threw  open  the  school  to  the  public  every 
Thursday  afternoon.  In  those  days,  tears 
were  the  most  noticeable  effect.  We  don't  see 
much  of  them  nowadays,  but  we  see  much  evi- 
dence of  admiration. 

"The  youngsters  take  these  OPEN  HOUSES 
in  their  stride,  and  look  forward  to  collecting 
"crazy  stories."  They  love  to  tell  of  the  old 
lady  who  asked  one  of  them  how  he  knew 
when  he  was  asleep.  Solemnly  he  explained 
that  the  housemothers  came  around  and  told 
them.  Then  there  was  the  lady  who  wanted 
to  know  how  they  find  their  mouths  at  meal- 
times and  was  told,  "We  don't  bother  about 
that;  we  just  throw  food  over  our  shoulders." 


Thus  Dr.  Waterhouse. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Superintendent  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
has  some  definite  ideas  about  public  relations 
which  I'd  like  to  share  with  you.     He  says: 

"Public  relations  for  any  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  blind  is  not  only  important, 
but  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts  to  assist 
the  public  in  achieving  wholesome  attitudes 
toward  the  blind.  By  wholesome,  I  mean 
wholesome  for  the  public  as  well  as  whole- 
some for  the  blind.  A  state  school  which  is 
supported  by  tax  finances  is,  of  course,  not  in 
a  position  to  hire  special  public  relations  per- 
sonnel." (Note  to  Dr.  Lowenfeld  —  "It 
should  be.  Dr.  Lowenfeld.")  "However,  we 
try  to  put  before  the  public  the  functions  of 
our  school  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  influence 
their  attitudes  and  help  dispel  wrong  ideas 
which  they  may  have  about  the  blind.  We 
have  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  whom  we 
guide  around  the  school,  and  we  always  try 
to  give  them  as  complete  a  picture  of  the 
education  of  blind  children  as  possible,  re- 
ferring, of  course,  also  to  the  fact  that  many 
blind  children  are  educated  in  regular  public 
school  classes.  Besides  this,  I  would  like  to 
mention  only  two  special  items  which  are 
connected  with  public  relations. 

"The  tumbling  team  of  the  California 
School  for  the  blind  has  had  its  usual  busy 
season.  The  team  is  composed  of  eight  blind 
boys  who  perform  their  tumbling  on  mats, 
as  instructed  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Buell,  Physi- 
cal Education  Instructor  of  the  school.  The 
tumbling  team  appeared  on  television  follow- 
ing a  football  telecast,  and  at  half-time  of  the 
basketball  games  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Albany  High  School,  St.  Marys 
College,  ISt.  Mary's  High  School  in  Berkeley, 
and  San  Francisco  State  College. 

It  also  performed  before  the  P-TA  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  and  at  vari- 
ous Scout  expositions.  The  team's  perform- 
ances have  found  wide  acclamation  of  all  spec- 
tators. It  is  estimated  that  the  team  appeared 
in  the  past  year  before  about  25,000  specta- 
tors, not  including  the  television  shows." 

Dr.  Lowenfeld  then  described  another  of 
his  public  relations  problems,  the  diflicult  one 
of  volunteer  workers  and  how  to  handle  them 
and  fit  them  into  the  program  of  the  school. 
You   can't   turn   down    offers    from   volunteer 
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workers  —  that  would  be  poor  public  rela- 
tions. You  can't  always  accept  them  and 
train  them,  because  you  don't  have  the  per- 
sonnel for  it.  "What  to  do?  Dr.  Lowenfeld 
solved  the  problem  with  tact,  determination 
and  imagination.  After  various  trials,  he  has 
developed  a  very  fine  program  of  volunteer 
helpers  in  cooperation  with  the  local  uni- 
versity YWCA  which  supplies  the  school 
with  young  volunteer  women  students  who  re- 
ceive a  thorough  indoctrination  at  the  Y  and 
also  at  the  school  in  special  courses.  So,  when 
volunteer  workers  offer  their  willing  services 
they  are  told  that  the  need  for  volunteers  is 
met  by  the  university  YW.  "This,"  says  Dr. 
Lowenfeld,  "is  a  much  more  satisfactory  ex- 
planation than  any  other  which  we  had  to  use 
in  the  past,  and  I  feel  it  contributes  to  bet- 
ter public  relations."  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  all 
the  help  he  needs  —  but  not  a  plethora  of 
it. 

"There  are,  of  course,  untold  other  points 
which  I  could  make,  because  everything  we 
do  is  actually  in  one  or  the  other  way  part  of 
public  relations  or  better  public  education", 
Dr.  Lowenfeld  concludes. 

Nancy  Colwell,  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children,  is  a  strong  believer  in  public 
relations  on  a  city-wide  scale,  and  she  re- 
minds us  of  something  worth  remembering. 
Open  houses,  posters,  mass  mailing,  daily  pub- 
licity in  the  papers  of  Pittsburgh  on  a  regular 
schedule  basis,  spots  on  radio  and  television, 
lectures,  posters  —  everything  Miss  Colwell 
feels  can  be  used  to  promote  better  under- 
standing for  the  school  and  to  promote  the 
annual  drive  for  funds,  too.  After  the  an- 
nual drive,  the  school  has  a  thank-you  pack- 
age for  all  those  who  contributed.  A  letter 
is  sent  out  to  all  contributors,  inviting  them 
to  a  special  preview  concert  arranged  only  for 
them,  preceeding  the  regular  spring  concert 
of  the  students  of  the  school.  The  auditorium, 
a  large  one,  is  always  filled,  the  guests  are 
thrilled,  informed,  and  become  enthusiastic 
public  relations  exponents   themselves. 

In  other  words,  a  large  and  important  item 
of  good  public  relations  is  a  certain  sense  of 
gratitude,  which  may  well  express  itself  in 
some  form  of  "thank-you."  At  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  the  con- 
tributors were  pleased  to  be  acknowledged  as 


donors  by  this  special  concert.  You  your- 
self will  have  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
thanking  all  those  who  do  something  for 
you.  It  should  not  be  too  difficult  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Merle  Frampton  for  an 
illustration  of  public  relations  at  the  N.  Y. 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  he 
referred  me  to  the  chapter  called  the  Role  of 
Mass  Media  in  Special  Education  in  Section  1, 
Volume  1,  Special  Education  for  the  Ex- 
ceptional by  Frampton  and  Gall.  After  re- 
reading that  chapter  you  might  well  wonder 
why  so  many  of  us  have  such  mediocre  pub- 
lic relations.  Here,  good  suggestions  are  laid 
out,  black  on  white:  the  difference  between 
publicity  and  public  education,  the  two  levels 
of  public  relations,  the  sociological  level  and 
the  financial  level,  a  discussion  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  radio  and  television  and  speak- 
ers. 

An  then  the  conclusion,  "Remember  that 
factual  knowledge  and  sincerity  go  a  great 
deal  further  in  your  contacts  with  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  and  community  groups 
than  some  so-called  public  relations  tech- 
niques." It's  all  there,  and  has  been  there 
since  1955.  Wonder  why  so  few  of  us  read 
it,  and  do  what  it  says? 

Public  relations  projects  are  as  numerous 
as  there  are  agencies.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  the  honor  of  having 
founded  the  first  public  relations  workshop 
in  work  for  the  blind.  We  have  now  had 
two  annual  sessions  and  are  anticipating  a 
third.  The  project  was  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  win  for  us  the  much  coveted  public 
relations  Oscar,  the  Silver  Anvil  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Relations  Association  this  year,  .j 
for  the  most  outstanding  public  relations  proj 
ect  in  all  philanthropic  organizations  in  the  ' 
country. 

One   day   of  this   year's   workshop   was   de- 
voted   to    having    participants    present    what 
they  felt  was  a  good  or  a  bad  public  relations 
project.    We   call   them   our   "hard   core."      I  l| 
wish    you    could    have    been    there.      In    fact  i 
perhaps   some   of  you   should   be   there   next  i 
year.     The  projects    discussed   varied   all   the  ■! 
way  from  planning  the  annual  Christmas  d'O- 
ner,   to   creating   a   new   and   healthier  atmos- 
phere   of    faith    after    an    agency    had    gone 
through   the  hands  of  some  individuals  who 
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had  destroyed  every  vestige  of  faith  in  it.  One 
project  that  backfired  revealed  how  an 
agency  tried  to  capitalize  on  having  one  of 
its  members  photographed  with  a  celebrity  — 
but  the  celebrity  backed  out  of  the  picture 
and  substituted  his  wife  instead.  One  agency 
described  how  it  planned  to  gain  public  ap- 
probation when  it  delivered  the  two  millionth 
blind-made  product  to  the  armed  forces.  One 
revealed  how  it  cooperated  with  half  a  dozen 
other  agencies  in  the  community  to  cele- 
brate its  fortieth  anniversary.  Another  de- 
scribed how  it  brought  up  its  sales  through 
a  long-range  planning  program  of  creating 
goodwill  through  personal  visits,  etc. 

By  the  way,  all  these  projects  and  others 
are  now  being  reproduced  and  will  appear 
in  the  1958  edition  of  our  PR  workbook 
which  you  may  wish  to  have.  Let  us  know; 
we'll  send  it. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  PR  projects  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  although 
you  may  be  aware  of  them.  We  have  three 
radio  series  of  tapes,  each  thirteen  shows,  run- 
ning for  13  minutes:  TORCHBEARERS, 
famous  blind  people,  straight  narration;  MAN 
With  A  Question,  our  celebrity  series; 
(Famous  celebraties  like  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
John  Gunther,  Lowell  Thomas,  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Dr.  Bunche  and  others  interviewed 
members  of  the  Foundation);  "20/200" 
for  which  Leon  Pearson  and  I  took  our  re- 
corders all  over  the  nation,  visited  schools, 
factories,  farms,  churches,  laboratories  and  re- 
corded interviews.  They  were  spliced  togeth- 
er with  narration  by  Dave  Garroway.  Four 
new  shows  are  coming  out  this  fall  —  half- 
hour  shows,  narration  by  Bob  Trout  and 
Herbert  Marshall.  Last  Christmas  we  present- 
ed on  a  radio  network  the  stories  of  blind 
children,  which  some  of  you  were  kind 
enough  to  submit.  Helen  Hayes,  Anne  Baxter, 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  Gloria  Swanson,  Basil  Rath- 
bone,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  and  others  read 
i  these   stories. 

I       We    have    thirteen     15 -minute    TV    shows 

!  which  we  made  on   a  hope  and   a  prayer   in 

cooperation  with  the  IHB  of  Brooklyn.     We 

i  have  another  half -hour  TV  show   "Operation 

:;  Success"    made   with   Quentin    Reynolds,    tell- 

;  ing  the  story  of  the  Foundation,  which   will 

go  out  this  fall.     We  have  60"  and  20"  TV 

spots,     narrated     by    Greer    Garson,    Clifton 


Fadiman  and  Teresa  Wright.  We  cooperate 
with  the  networks,  keep  them  interested  in 
the  cause  of  blindness  to  the  extent  that  they 
now  come  to  us  for  suggestions. 

We  place  articles  in  magazines,  or  better 
yet,  we  get  well-known  writers  to  place  them. 

We  use  the  press  through  regular  releases, 
and  through  monthly  file  cards,  which  are 
teasers  giving  a  little  information  about 
various  phases  of  blindness  and  asking  the 
editors  to  write  in  for  more.  We  distribute 
press  kits,  and  radio  kits  and  publications,  and 
answer  thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters. 
We  create  and  distribute  posters. 

We  have  two  portable  exhibits  that  go  to 
various  conventions.  A  new  smaller  portable 
that  we  just  got  will  be  very  useful.  We  go 
on  radio  and  TV  live  whenever  we  can.  We 
work  with  the  N.  Y.  theatre.  We  are  now 
planning  a  regular  series  of  radio  shows  on 
the  ABC  network.  In  fact,  we  estimate  that 
last  year  we  obtained  a  total  of  about  $5,000,- 

000  worth  of  free  —  repeat  —  FREE  air 
time.  See  me  after  the  program  and  I'll  give 
you  a  score  more  of  our  projects.  I  consid- 
er the  month  lost  in  which  we  don't  explore 
at  least  several  new  ideas  to  help  us  improve 
our  PR  with  the  press,  radio,  TV,  and  (I 
stress  this)  our  PR  with  all  agencies  for  the 
blind.  If  we  don't  have  that,  we  have  noth- 
ing! 

At  the  AFB  we  are  fortunate,  exceedingly 
fortunate,  in  that  our  Executive  Director,  Dr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  himself  a  former  news- 
paper man,  is  willing  to  let  us  explore  ideas 
as  long  as  they  are  dignified,  don't  protrude 
on  good  taste,  don't  use  gimmicks,  and  don't 
misrepresent. 

But  all  of  us  at  the  Foundation  know  one 
fact  and  remind  ourselves  of  it  constantly. 
Whatever  we  present  to  the  nation  has  to 
be  good,  true,  and  compelling.  It  must  be 
professional. 

In  other  words  the  American  public  nowa- 
days, through  its  copious  use  of  all  public 
media,  is  spoiled  to  the  point  of  rottenness. 
A  prosaic,  unappealing,  dull,  monotonous 
watered-down  story  won't  get  attention  any- 
where —  in  print,  on  the  air,  or  in  public. 

You  need  not  compromise  with  the  truth, 
or  with  dignity  or  with  privacy  to  have  some- 
thing compelling,  something  dramatic  —  and 

1  don't  mean  maudlin. 
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All  of  us  have  to  sell  ourselves  on  so  many 
occasions.  When  you  proposed  to  your  wife 
you  sold  yourself  —  had  to.  When  you  en- 
ter an  organization  you  sell  yourself  —  have 
to.  When  you  have  a  job  you  have  to  sell 
yourself.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  sell- 
ing —  or,  better  yet,  giving  away  —  know- 
ledge about  blindness. 

We  can  do  this  only  if  we  can  gain  the 
confidence  and  the  trust  of  those  huge  power- 
ful media  that  influence  public  opinion  — 
the  press,  radio,  television,  magazines.  They 
are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  tools  with 
which  public  relations  can  be  strengthened. 

You  can't  have  good  public  relations  if 
you  haven't  something  good  to  relate  to 
the  public;  in  other  words  your  public  rela- 
tions can't  be  any  better  than  you  are.  If 
you  try  to  pad  it,  it  will  sound  phony. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  doing 
yourself  an  injustice  if  you  minimize  the  good 
of  your  agency.  I  suppose  most  of  us  who 
deal  with  the  subject  of  blindness  have  to 
watch  two  things:  Not  to  get  proprietary, 
and  not  to  be  too  self-conscious  about  our 
feelings  for  our  work.  Most  of  us  who  are 
dedicated,  who  are  earnest,  fear  that  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  somehow  might 
reveal  how  deeply  we  actually  feel  about  our 
work  and  those  whom  we  serve.  And  this 
self-consciousness  tends  to  make  us  shrink 
when  the  very  words  public  relations  are  men- 
tioned. 

We  must  get  over  that,  for  fundamentally 
we  have  something  wonderful  to  give  the 
public   —   true    information   about    blindness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  consider  it 
a  great  privilege  to  dispel  misconceptions,  to 
improve  people's  knowledge  about  a  subject 
of  which  we  know  a  little  more  than  they  do. 
We  are  really  rendering  a  service  —  a  great 
service. 

If  you  are  convinced  that  you  are  render- 
ing a  service  by  improving  your  public  re- 
lations it  will  stand  to  reason  that  you  will 
have  great  compulsion  to  do  it  well,  to  do 
it  right. 

In  summary:  You  can  do  it  right,  you 
can  do  a  better  PR  job  by: 

1 )  Gaining  or  regaining  your  own  confi- 
dence in  all  that  PR  stands  for  and  all  its 
tools. 

2)  Gaining   the   confidence   of   the   editors. 


the  program  directors,  the  writers,  the  pub- 
lic in  general.  You  can  do  that  by  provid- 
ing them  with  truthful,  dramatic,  live,  com- 
pelling  information  —  by  being   friendly! 

I  believe  that  AFB  is  dedicated  to  this  pur- 
pose. I  also  know  this:  PR  and  public  edu- 
cation work  is  the  most  exciting,  the  most 
challenging  of  all  work  in  the  world.  For 
the  world  is,  indeed,  there  to  be  conquered  — 
with  information. 

An  so  one  final  word. 

We  are  all  in  this  together,  or  should  be. 
It's  like  a  family,  where  the  members  may 
fight  a  little  among  themselves,  but  let  a 
stranger  interfere,  and  WHAM  —  he  has  all 
of  them  together  against  him. 

Let's  remember  that  first  of  all  we  have  to 
present  to  the  world  the  most  compelling 
picture  of  unity  possible. 

Here's  what  happened  to  me  at  an  important 
Press  Club  meeting  in  New  York  recently. 
I  was  talking  to  some  of  the  best  reporters 
and  writers  in  the  nation.  One  of  them  had 
heard  that  there  was  some  sort  of  dissension 
among  the  ranks  of  workers  for  the  blind  and 
blind  people. 

One  of  the  boys  came  up  with  this,  "Sure 
seems  mighty  queer  that  they  appear  to  scrap 
among  themselves.  What  the  hell  do  the 
blind  {dirty  word)  expect  us  to  do  for  them 
if  they  can't  get  along  with  each  other?" 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  unanimity.  But  it 
is  a  plea  that  all  of  us  get  together  and  realize 
the  importance  of  presenting  to  the  sighted 
world  a  united  front  in  our  PR  work  —  not 
individually  —  but  as  a  group. 

So-called  antagonistic  cooperation  doesn't 
seem  to  be  quite  enough  in  this  case;  it  has 
to  go  beyond  that.  For,  as  long  as  we  have 
any  glaring  weakness  that  the  public  can  pick 
up  and  trample  on  to  their  own  amusement, 
our  public  relations  job  will  be  just  that 
much  more  difficult. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  relations 
profession  has  a  duty  toward  us  who  do  work 
in  the  field  of  blindness.  It  has  a  duty  to 
take  us  seriously,  to  respect  us,  to  honor  our 
work,  and  to  let  us  set  our  own  policies 
about  what  we  know  is  right. 

But  we  owe  the  public  relations  profession 
something,  too.  We  owe  them  our  trust  and 
our  admission  that  perhaps  they  know  more 
about  public  relations  per  se  than  some  of  us. 
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All  of  us  will  admit  that  one  of  our  greatest 
battles  is  still  that  of  communications.  Once 
we  have  established  intimate  contact  through 
personal  communication  —  in  other  words, 
once  we  "get  through"  to  our  public  —  they 
will  trust  us.  And  when  they  trust  us,  they 
will  respect  us;  and  when  they  respect  us, 
they  will  help  us. 

Public  relations!  It's  as  huge  as  the  world 
is  huge,  it's  as  deep  as  our  imagination  is 
deep,  it's  as  challenging  as  life  itself  is  chal- 
lenging. What  a  grand  and  glorious  mile- 
stone in  work  for  the  blind  would  be  created 
if,  as  of  now,  all  of  us  would  realize  a  little 
more  honestly  the  importance,  the  magnificence 
and  the  power  —  yes  the  power  —  of  this 


thought:  "Five  thousand  years  or  more  of 
bad  advertising  —  let  us  say  bad  public  re- 
lations —  is  enough.  As  of  now  we  will 
watch  every  gesture,  every  move,  every  act, 
and  make  it  create  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  a  true,  positive  image  of  blind- 
ness as  it  is  today  —  modern  blindness  which 
meets  obstacles  with  firmness,  tact  and  under- 
standing, and  overcomes  them,  using  all  the 
tools  of  the  public  relations  profession." 

After  all,  that  is  all  public  relations  is  or 
ever  hopes  to  be  —  Understanding  —  under- 
standing in  action.  We  need  it.  We'd  better 
get  it. 

One  final  final  word:  It's  not  going  to  be 
easy. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  IN  A  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Services 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Since  programs  for  the  education  of  blind 
children  vary  considerably  throughout  the 
country,  and  since  the  problem  and  means  of 
providing  information  for  the  public  which 
will  be  presented  in  this  paper  concern  a  pro- 
gram which  is  quite  different  from  most  of 
the  others,  a  brief  description  and  a  few 
statistics  regarding  the  New  Jersey  Plan  will 
be  given. 

The  first  organized  program  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  in  public  school  classes 


in  New  Jersey  was  established  in  Newark  in 
the  fall  of  1910.  Classes  for  partially  see- 
ing children  soon  followed.  Prior  to  that, 
and  ever  since,  a  number  of  blind  pupils  have 
received  their  education  under  State  financial 
sponsorship  in  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  in  neighboring  states.  On  June  30th  of 
this  year,  there  were  11 66  clients  registered 
with  the  Educational  'Services  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  Of  the  II66,  844  were  in 
school  programs  from  nursery  school  through 
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university  training.  The  remainder  were 
either  too  young,  too  immature,  or  too  mental- 
ly retarded  to  be  included  in  school  programs. 
Of  the  total  group  of  school-attending  chil- 
dren, about  10  per  cent  attended  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  remainder  were 
in  programs  with  those  with  normal  vision. 
Eight  of  the  larger  cities  maintain  integrated 
special  classes,  or  resource  rooms,  for  blind 
and  partially-seeing  pupils.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  children  are  accommodated  in 
these  programs.  The  remaining  531  attend 
public  schools  in  their  neighborhoods,  or  pri- 
vate or  parochial  schools,  or  colleges  of  their 
choice.  Four  hundred  ninety-three  schools  and 
25  colleges  are  providing  the  general  educa- 
tion program  for  these  children,  with  the 
"special  education"  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind.  This  may  include  text- 
books and  other  materials  in  Braille,  sound 
recordings  or  large  print,  paid  reader  service, 
special  equipment,  educational  counseling  and 
tutoring.  The  tutoring  is  provided  either 
by  the  Commission's  personnel,  or  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  local  school  district,  with  ad- 
visement from  the  Commission,  or  both,  de- 
pending upon  the  individual  need  and  the 
personnel  available.  The  instructors  employed 
by  the  Commission,  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  the  eight  city  programs,  are  required  to 
fulfill  certification  requirements  as  regular 
classroom  teachers,  plus  certification  as  teach- 
ers of  the  blind. 

A  program  for  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children  in  classes  with  those 
with  normal  vision  is,  in  itself,  a  public  rela- 
tions and  public  education  program.  Each  of 
the  756  pupils  who,  during  the  school  year 
participates  in  regular  classrooms,  educates 
a  varying  number  of  seeing  people  regarding 
the  ways  in  which  he  is,  or  is  not,  able  to 
make  adjustments.  All  of  the  special  educa- 
tion staff  working  with  these  pupils  participate 
in  public  relations  and  public  education  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  work.  In  the  larger 
city  systems  where  there  are  resource  rooms, 
or  integrated  special  classes,  the  teacher  of 
blind  children  and  her  supervisor  must  con- 
stantly interpret  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
personnel  the  values  of  regular  class  participa- 
tion for  the  blind  child  and  ways  in  which 
it  will  be  meaningful  to  him,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide  him   with   the  materials   and   special   in- 


struction which  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  fully  participate.  With  each  new  regu- 
lar classroom  teacher,  and  especially  with  each 
new  administrator  or  principal,  there  is  a 
new  "selling  job."  The  success  of  such 
programs  depends  largely  upon  the  total 
school  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  spe- 
cial teacher  for  blind  children.  If  she  is  a 
teacher  of  a  class  of  blind  children,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  class  may  then  be  visitors  in  the 
regular  classroom.  However,  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  classroom  in  a  school  where 
a  special  teacher  for  blind  children  is  avail- 
able, they  remain  members  of  the  regular 
class  and  leave  their  room  for  special  instruc- 
tion from  the  teacher  of  blind  children  in 
the  same  way  that  others  leave  for  instruc- 
tion in  remedial  reading,  speech  correction, 
etc. 

In  the  larger  and  more  widely  scattered 
program,  that  involving  the  531  pupils  at- 
tending their  local  schools  on  an  individualized 
basis,  a  great  deal  of  individual  public  rela- 
tions and  public  education  is  required.  Al- 
though at  the  time  all  of  these  contacts  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  one  specific  child, 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  they  extend 
far  beyond  that  one  child.  In  arranging  for 
the  original  school  placement  and  in  following 
through  with  the  child's  adjustment,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  educational  counselor  (in- 
structor) to  contact  from  a  half  dozen  to  a 
dozen  or  more  individuals.  There  may  be 
group  conferences,  as  well  as  individual  con- 
ferences with  a  number  of  persons.  Each 
must,  as  fully  as  possible,  understand  the  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  child's  own 
particular  needs  and  abilities,  plus  —  and 
this  is  very  important  —  the  school's  responsi- 
bility and  contribution,  and  those  of  the 
agencies  providing  the  specialized  services. 
Since  this  individualized-placement  part  of  the 
total  program  has  been  going  on  for  over 
40  years,  and  since  the  number  of  children  in- 
volved is  so  large  and  distributed  throughout 
the  'State,  there  are  often  persons  in  the 
school  system  who  do  not  require  more  than 
a  bringing  up-to-date  interpretation  of  the 
program.  However,  it  is  usually  advisable  th^t 
contacts  be  made  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  supervisors  (either  of  elementary, 
secondary  or  special  education)    the  guidance 
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personnel,  the  school  nurse,  and,  of  course, 
the  classroom  teacher  with  whom  very  close 
contact  is  necessary.  For  many  pupils  on  the 
secondary  level,  a  reader  —  usually  one  of 
the  school  personnel  —  is  employed  by  the 
Commission  to  read  materials  not  available 
in  the  basic  textbooks,  and  to  act  as  a  liaison 
between  the  school  and  the  Commission,  keep- 
ing the  agency  informed  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
gress, and  of  problems  that  may  arise.  New 
Jersey  School  Law  provides  for  50  per  cent 
reimbursement  for  the  costs  of  supplemental 
instruction  for  handicapped  children.  Many 
educationally  blind,  as  well  as  visually  handi- 
capped, print-reading  pupils,  especially  those 
on  the  elementary  level,  require  this  addi- 
tional instruction  which  is  usually  on  the 
basis  of  an  hour  a  day.  The  supplementary 
instructor,  like  the  classroom  teacher,  must 
have  a  full  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  visually  handicapped  child 
whom  she  is  serving. 

For  those  children  who  have  additional 
handicaps,  the  number  of  contacts  may  be 
extensive.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
program  for  the  education  of  blind  children, 
as  well  as  of  the  needs  and  abilities  of  blind 
children,  is  a  usual  outgrowth  of  close  co- 
operation with  pediatricians,  family  physicians, 
private  or  clinical  facilities  for  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  defective 
hearing,  etc.,  throughout  the  full  category  of 
agencies  serving  those  with  other  handicaps. 
Mental  health  centers,  child  guidance  clinics 
and  family  service  agencies  have  been  of  par- 
ticular value  in  the  program  for  visually 
handicapped  children  in  New  Jersey.  Through 
them,  individual  children  and  their  parents 
have  received  important  service,  and  a  better 
community  understanding  of  the  program  has 
developed.  As  a  part  of  our  total  program, 
parent  discussion  groups  are  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  for  one  or  two  series  a  year. 
These  meet  one  evening  a  week,  for  six  to 
eight  weeks,  in  order  that  parents  may  discuss 
their  mutual  concerns  regarding  their  blind 
children.  The  Commission  employs,  for  lead- 
ership of  these  meetings,  psychiatric  social 
workers  associated  with  child  guidance  or 
family  service  agencies.  There  is  a  close 
working  relationship  between  a  member  of 
the  Commission's  Educational  Services  and 
the  discussion   leaders.     Usually,   at  least   one 


of  each  group's  meetings  involves  a  discus- 
sion of  the  total  program  for  education  of 
blind  children  by  an  agency  staff  member. 
Through  this,  and  even  more,  through  the 
information  gained  from  parents'  discussion  of 
their  problems  and  interests,  the  leader  gains 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  program  which  he 
is  able  to  extend  to  his  professional  associates, 
and  any  clients  whom  he  may  contact  to  whom 
it  would  be  pertinent.  Leaders  of  recreational 
and  other  community  service  groups  often  need 
guidance  in  providing  a  wholesome  experience 
for  the  visually  handicapped  child.  The  num- 
ber of  groups  varies  with  the  interest  of  the 
child  and  the  facilities  available  in  his  com- 
munity, but  include  such  as  Boy  or  Girl 
'Scouts,  religious  education  classes,  play  schools, 
community  houses,  YM  and  YW  groups,  pub- 
lic and  private  swim  clubs,  bowling  alleys, 
dancing  schools,  music  schools,  etc.  Satisfy- 
ing participation  in  any  of  these  activities 
leads,  not  only  to  the  happier  adjustment  of 
the  child,  but  also  to  better  community  under- 
standing. The  major  part  of  our  public  rela- 
tions and  public  education  program  is  that 
which  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child  in  his  home  community.  As  over  the 
years  more  and  more  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren have  taken  advantage  of  local  facilities, 
our  problem  has  become  simpler.  Our  ac- 
complishments in  this  area,  although  I  believe 
quite  good,  fall  far  short  of  the  possibilities. 
This  hits  upon  our  primary  problem  in  our 
total  program  —  staff  shortage. 

A  second  area  in  which  an  understanding 
of  the  program  is  especially  important  con- 
cerns the  very  large  number  of  volunteers  who 
give  many  hours  of  service.  In  the  education 
of  blind  children  in  classes  with  those  with 
normal  vision,  it  is  necessary,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  that  each  child  be  provided  with 
the  same  textbooks,  either  in  Braille,  sound 
recordings,  or  large  print,  as  those  used  by 
the  other  members  of  his  class.  Fortunately, 
through  the  use  of  strong  reading  corrections, 
especially  the  Volk  Conoid  Lenses,  and  the 
A.  O.  Projection  Magnifier,  many  blind  chil- 
dren with  a  very  small  amount  of  vision  are 
able  to  read  regular  print.  Some  have  trans- 
ferred from  Braille  to  regular  print  including, 
for  instance,  a  child  with  20/4000  vision,  with 
a  lateral  field,  and  vision  in  only  one  eye. 
However,     the     number    of     items     including 
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Braille,  sound  recordings,  large  print,  special 
equipment,  etc.,  which  must  be  shipped  to  the 
pupils  in  their  individual  school  districts  is 
tremendous.  For  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
for  instance,  8079  shipments  were  made. 
Three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  of 
these  were  Braille  textbooks.  A  large  number 
of  skilled  volunteers  are  required  to  provide 
the  textbooks  which  we  cannot  purchase,  or 
borrow,  or  do  not  have.  Last  week,  we  is- 
sued a  letter  to  the  volunteers,  informing  them 
in  much  greater  detail  of  the  circulation  re- 
port of  the  student  library  and,  of  course, 
thanking  them  for  their  part  in  providing 
these  materials.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
300  copies  of  this  letter  mimeographed.  To 
maintain  their  interest,  and  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  work  produced,  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  them  informed  of  the  pur- 
pose of  their  efforts  and  the  results.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  volunteers  are  generally  divided  into 
groups,  with  chairmen  who  assume  the  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  work  distribution.  There- 
fore, contacts  and  public  relations  are  car- 
ried on  at  group  meetings,  or  with  chair- 
men. Fortunately,  also,  many  of  these  volun- 
teers belong  to  the  National  Braille  Club,  an 
organization  that  has  as  its  major  purposes 
the  improvement  of  volunteer  services  for 
blind  people,  and  a  public  information  pro- 
gram to  keep  volunteers  informed  of  the  ser- 
vices and  activities  of  agencies  for  the  blind. 
Besides  the  Braille  transcribers,  bindery  work- 
ers and  sound  recorders  mentioned  above, 
there  are  other  groups  and  individuals  who 
provide  special  materials  such  as  the  various 
woman's  clubs,  and  teen-age  groups.  The 
amount  of  work  these  groups  do  is  so  tremen- 
dous that  we  have  a  problem  avoiding  being 
deluged  with  their  productions.  Here  again, 
we  do  not  have  the  staff  time  to  make  good 
use  of  a  tremendous  source  of  assistants  who 
need  guidance  in  the  materials  prepared  and 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  total  program. 

A  'State  agency  has,  of  course,  limited  funds 
and  restricted  use  of  these.  Fortunately,  our 
agency,  throughout  its  history,  has  had  the 
privilege  of  accepting  contributions  for  ser- 
vices not  provided  through  State  appropria- 
tions. Public-minded  individuals,  groups  and 
organizations,  through  the  public  relations 
program  of  the  Commission,  have  come  for- 
ward   to   provide    for   special    needs.      In    the 


Educational  Services,  these  have  included 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  for  preschool 
counselors  before  a  State  appropriation  was 
available  for  this;  nursery  school  tuition  and 
transportation  costs  before  this  became  a  part 
of  the  State-sponsored  program;  the  pilot  study 
for  the  development  of  sound  recordings  of 
individual  textbooks,  and  the  provision  of 
scholarships  for  teachers  to  take  the  addi- 
tional training  necessary  to  become  a  certi- 
fied teacher  of  the  blind;  as  well  as  a  very 
substantial  part  of  our  summer  camp  program. 
The  original  purchase  and  further  development 
of  the  summer  camp  facilities  has  been  ac- 
complished entirely  by  volunteer  groups. 
Operating  costs  are  a  combination  of  a  State 
appropriation  and  contributions  by  parents, 
friends  and  volunteer  and  service  groups.  In 
our  public  relations  and  public  education  pro- 
gram, with  these  many  groups  who  supply 
the  funds  for  special  projects,  we  are  limited 
by  the  serious  staff  shortage  and  also  by  lack 
of  know-how.  Many  of  the  contributors 
would  be  'better  satisfied  if  provided  with  case 
histories  or  other  data  which  would  give  them 
specific  details  regarding  the  value  of  the 
contribution.  The  necessary  policy  of  strict 
confidentiality  of  our  case  records  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  provide  some  of  the  in- 
formation contributors  would  like  to  have. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  make  certain  that  the 
potential  contributors  have  adequate  informa- 
tion and  a  full  understanding  of  it,  in  order 
that  their  fund-raising  activities  may  present 
a  picture  which  will  involve  good  public  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  bring  in  the  monies  required 
for  the  special  project. 

Another  area  of  public  education  concerns 
large  groups  of  people  contacted  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  includes  talks  to  the  very  large 
number  of  service  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  State,  and  use 
of  press,  radio  and  television.  If  we  had  the 
time  and  better  know-how,  we  could  have 
frequent  publicity.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
pressures  of  our  total  program,  the  press,  radio 
and  TV  publicity  'becomes  limited  to  only  a 
few  a  year.  We  are  also  lacking  in  litera- 
ture regarding  the  Educational  Services  an.^ 
in  films,  slides,  etc.  Preparation  of  these  re- 
quires staff  time  and  money  not  usually  avail- 
able  to    a  'State    agency.      The   program    for 
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mass  education  of  the  public  regarding  edu- 
cation of  blind  children  in  public  school  clas- 
ses is  probably  our  weakest  area. 

One  of  our  strongest  is  probably  concerned 
with  professional  groups.  Meetings  with 
these,  and  displays  at  their  conventions  and 
conferences,  are  an  active  part  of  our  pro- 
gram, including  county  and  State  organiza- 
tions of  school  nurses,  career  days  for  public 
high  school  students,  state  meetings  of  elem- 
entary school  supervisors  or  guidance  person- 
nel, local  parent  teachers  associations  and  state 
conferences  of  these,  local  and  state  welfare 
councils,  local  chapters  and  state  conferences 
of  the  Education  Association,  as  well  as 
regional  and  state  meetings  of  the  Conference 
for  Exceptional  Children,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped.  Active  par- 
ticipation in  this  latter  group,  which  involves 
persons  from  all  disciplines,  special  class 
teachers,  school  psychologists,  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  city  superintendents,  spe- 
cial education  supervisors,  pediatrician  and 
other  medical  personnel  interested  in  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  handicapped  children,  has 
been   of   untold    value    in   spreading   through- 


out the  State  an  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  visually  handicapped 
children  in  their  local  school  systems.  Also 
important  have  been  joint  staff  meetings  with 
the  county  supervisors  of  child  study  who  are 
in  charge  of  special  education,  and  participa- 
tion in  other  professional  organizations  by 
agency  staff  mem'bers. 

Each  year  there  are  many  lectures  to  vari- 
ous classes  from  teachers  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  nurses  in  training,  through  which 
large  groups  of  potential  professional  per- 
sonnel are  interested  in  the  program,  and 
given  specific  information.  Members  of  the 
staff  have  also  been  part-time  or  summer  in- 
structors in  four  universities. 

Most  of  the  activities  of  the  staff  in  the 
public  relations  and  public  information  are 
closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  indi- 
vidual clients.  These  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  adjustment  of  each  child  in  his 
classroom,  school,  and  community.  It  is  hoped 
that,  with  the  gradual  increase  in  staff,  these 
activities  will  be  bettered,  and  ways  will  be 
developed  to  give  more  information  to  the 
general  public. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TECHNIQUES  AND  MACHINERY 
USED  IN  BRAILLE  PUBLISHING 

Virgil  E.  Zickel,  Plant  Manager 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject without  mention  of  our  friend,  Bob  Beath. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Braille  Research  early  in  1954,  he  at- 
tended every  meeting  of  this  Committee.  He 
was  not  only  an  expert  on  Braille,  but  he  was 
also  well-informed  on  all  phases  of  Braille  pro- 
duction. He  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  stereograph  machine.  As  an 
illustration,  Bob  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
whom  I  saw  at  the  LdSalle  Hotel  last  July. 
He  immediately  began  telling  me  of  some 
trouble  which  he  had  been  having  with  one 
of  his  machines  and  how  it  had  been  corrected. 
Bob  was  always  enthusiastic  about  new  de- 
velopments, but  he  was  also  most  practical. 
His  vast  experience  and  clear  thinking  re- 
sulted in  many  worthwhile  suggestions,  and 
I  know  we  shall  all  miss  him  very  much. 

Since  some  research  on  Braille  publishing 
has  been  under  way  at  the  Printing  House, 
I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  what  progress  we 
have  made.  You  will  remember  that  this 
program  was  instituted  and  supported  in  part 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Early  in  this  pro- 
gram, it  was  agreed  that  any  effort  put  forth 
should  be  directed  toward  the  two  general 
objectives  of  improving  the  quality  and  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  Braille  publications.  I 
should  like  to  add  another  objective  which 
I  believe  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is 
to  reduce  the  length  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete a  Braille  book  after  it  has  been  ap- 
proved for  publication.  I  find  that  these  ob- 
jectives provide  a  yardstick,  a  means  if  you 
like,  for  determining  the  value  of  the  many 
suggestions  sent  to  us.  I  realize  this  pro- 
cedure can  be  dangerous;  however,  if  we  re- 
view  these   objectives   periodically   and    revise 


them  as  the  need  arises,  I  believe  they  will 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  ideas  for 
development. 

If  we  discuss  these  objectives  under  these 
three  headings,  quality,  economy,  and  time 
required  for  publication,  and  begin  with  quali- 
ty, we  know  that  several  things  have  been 
accomplished  in  this  area.  For  example,  our 
books  have  been  made  much  more  attractive 
and  lasting  by  the  use  of  the  new  vinyl  cover 
materials,  and  the  best  part  about  this  is  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  an  increase 
in  cost.  In  fact,  we  may  find  through  experi- 
ence that  this  lighter-weight  material  is  more 
satisfactory,  and,  if  so,  the  cost  will  then  be 
even  less  than  the  present  peroxylin  coated 
mater.als. 

Too,  the  study  of  Braille  paper  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  satisfactory  Braille  paper 
by  six  different  paper  mills.  This  particular 
research  has  been  quite  time-consuming;  how- 
ever, it  has  not  been  expensive,  and  it  now 
appears  that,  within  the  next  year,  these  mills 
will  have  attained  what  we  might  consider 
the  best  characteristics  for  paper  to  be  used 
for  Braille  printing  and  reading.  Although 
this  phase  of  our  research  has  been  carried  on 
without  the  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  past  few  months,  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  Library  will  see  fit  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  having  these  papers  analyzed  mechanically 
and  chemically  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  from  this  a  set  of  standards  prepared 
which  will  enable  any  Braille  press  to  specify 
the  type  of  paper  best  suited  for  our  purpose 
and  which  will  also  enable  the  mills  to  pro  v 
duce  this  material. 

Since  we  have  now  considered  both  the 
cover   material   and   the   paper   on   which   the 
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Braille  is  embossed,  the  actual  binding  process 
should  not  be  overlooked.  One  very  interest- 
ing possibility  in  this  area  is  a  so-called  per- 
fect binding.  This  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  use  of  the  BIA  folding-machine  process. 
Although  study  of  this  process  has  been  dor- 
mant for  the  past  few  months,  we  hope  to 
continue  its  development  soon.  A  model  of 
the  machine  which  was  built  in  Los  Angeles 
will  produce  an  accordion  fold,  but  it  is  not 
arranged  for  continuous  production.  This,  of 
course,  must  be  accomplished  before  the  proc- 
ess could  be  considered  practical. 

So  far,  our  discussion  has  been  concerned 
with  only  the  printing  and  binding  materials 
for  Braille  publications.  However,  it  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  Braille  Research  Committee 
that  a  thorough  study  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  Braille  could  very  well  result  in  a 
set  of  values  which  would  be  more  readable, 
and  therefore  more  satisfactory  to  the  blind 
reader.  Should  these  studies  determine  that 
the  present  values  are  the  most  readable,  this 
information  would  still  be  of  great  importance 
since  these  present  values  were  chosen  arbi- 
trarily. Following  this  reasoning,  the  Com- 
mittee, working  with  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, selected  eight  characteristics  of  Braille 
which  at  that  time  appeared  to  affect  its  read- 
ability. These  characteristics  are  as  follows: 
Dot  height,  dot  radius,  base  diameter,  spacing 
of  dots  within  a  cell,  spacing  between  cells 
in  a  line,  spacing  between  lines,  brokeness 
versus  unbrokeness,  and  full  interpoint  versus 
semi-interpoint. 

Since  the  spacing  variables  seem  to  be  the 
characteristics  most  likely  to  affect  the  read- 
ability of  Braille,  a  study  was  undertaken  with 
three  values  of  these  variables  to  be  investi- 
gated. However,  before  the  spacing  study  was 
begun,  two  preliminary  studies  were  conducted. 
In  one,  the  relative  readability  of  full  inter- 
point  versus  semi-interpoint  was  investigated. 
The  second  study  was  made  to  determine  the 
affect  of  dot  tip  radius  on  dot  height  dis- 
crimination. Since  these  were  relatively  simple, 
short-term  studies,  they  provided  experience 
for  the  investigators  in  obtaining  and  testing 
blind  subjects.  Too,  the  interpoint  study  was 
necessary,  as  a  closer  line  spacing  requires  full 
interpoint  in  order  to  prevent  interference. 

After  completion  of  the  three-level,  three- 
variable  spacing  study,  a  follow-up  study,  using 


only  five  of  the  twenty-seven  combinations, 
was  conducted. 

From  this  series  of  study,  the  following 
statements  can  be  made:  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  readability  between  semi-interpoint 
and  full  interpoint.  The  affect  of  dot  tip 
radius  on  dot  height  discrimination  is  so  slight 
that  it  can  be  due  to  chance.  Differences  in 
dot  height  of  .001  inches  could  be  detected 
69  per  cent  of  the  time,  while  differences  of 
.002  inches  were  discernible  79  per  cent  of 
the  time.  Dot  spacing  of  .080  inches  is  in- 
ferior to  either  .090  or  .100  inches.  The 
standard  dot  spacing  of  .090  is  slightly  better. 
There  is  just  a  slight  indication  that  the  closer 
cell  spacing  of  .123  inches  is  more  readable 
than  standard  spacing.  Line  spacing  of  .200 
is  superior  to  both  .163   and  .300  inches. 

These  findings  suggest  that,  since  readers 
are  so  sensitive  to  differences  of  dot  height, 
constant  or  varying  dot  height  may  affect 
readability.  If  this  is  definitely  proven  to  be 
the  case,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  control 
dot  height  in  all  future  Braille  publications. 
Also,  since  cell  spacing  of  .123  inches  is  just 
slightly  superior  to  the  conventional  spacing, 
this  value  should  be  considered,  especially  since 
its  use  could  decrease  the  size  of  Braille  books 
by  approximately  16  per  cent. 

Throughout  this  series  of  study,  the  apparent 
superiority  or  near  superiority  of  the  standard 
values  suggest  that  these  results  might  be  due 
to  practice.  Another  kind  of  Braille  quite 
different  might  be  just  as  readable  as  so-called 
standard  Braille  if  the  practice  effect  could  be 
eliminated. 

When  we  consider  these  results,  along  with 
the  variables  proposed  for  study  several  years 
ago,  we  note  that  only  brokeness  vs.  unbroke- 
ness and  dot  height  remain  to  be  considered. 
(It  has  been  determined  experimentally  that 
base  diameter  cannot  affect  readability) .  These 
conclusions  suggest  that  three  more  studies 
be  undertaken:  Dot  height,  brokeness  vs.  un- 
brokeness, and  the  practice  effect,  with  the 
study  of  practice  effect  being  the  one  which 
holds  the  most  promise. 

In  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  cost  of  Braille 
publications,  we  have  been  guided  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  principles  of  automation  in  gen- 
eral should  provide  a  more  efficient  means  of 
producing  Braille  publications.  Using  this 
missle-age  approach,  but  being  careful  to  use 
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only  those  principles  which  have  been  proven 
practical,  we  may  suggest  that  an  ink-print 
book  or  magazine  could  be  placed  in  the  hop- 
per of  a  machine  or  series  of  machines,  and 
out  the  other  end  would  come  its  counterpart 
in  grade  2  Braille.  It  seems  this  system  should 
accomplish  at  least  two  of  the  objectives  out- 
lined earlier:  to  decrease  the  cost  and  to  lessen 
the  time  required  for  publication.  In  an 
effort  to  set  up  such  a  system,  the  various  steps 
required  have  been  set  down  in  block  diagram 
form.  Those  parts  of  the  system  which  ap- 
peared to  be  most  practical  were  approved  for 
development;  thus  the  tape-controlled  Braille 
plate-embossing  or  stereograph  machine  project 
came  into  being. 

With  the  cooperation  of  IBM,  this  first  unit 
went  into  operation  at  the  Printing  House  in 
October,  1956.  It  has  been  in  constant  opera- 
tion since  that  time,  with  a  sizeable  number  of 
titles  being  produced  or  transcribed  into  Braille 
through  its  use.  Actually,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  although  this  unit  can  be  considered 
as  part  of  this  automated  system,  it  is  also  a 
practical  production  unit,  as  has  been  proven 
through  its  use  during  the  past  two  years. 
However,  since  this  was  an  experimental  unit, 
it  was  built  as  economically  as  possible,  that 
is,  the  same  units  were  used  to  punch  the  tape, 
to  verify,  and  to  control  the  embossing  ma- 
chine. After  approximately  a  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  results  of  this  experiment  were  so 
promising  that  this  information  was  conveyed 
to  IBM,  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
system  would  be  far  more  effective  if  it  could 
be  converted  into  a  three-unit  production  sys- 
tem, instead  of  the  single-unit  experimental 
system.  This  change  would  permit  the  use  of 
two  full-time  operators  and  a  consequent  100 
per  cent  increase  in  production.  As  a  result 
of  this  suggestion,  IBM  furnished  the  dia- 
grams, the  engineering,  and  the  parts;  thus, 
this  separation  was  undertaken  in  February  of 
this  year.  In  June  these  units  were  put  back 
into  operation  with  two  full-time  Braille  tran- 
scribers. 

Using  this  machinery  as  it  now  stands,  one 
girl  operates  a  Braillewriter,  placing  on  a 
standard  sheet  of  Braille  paper  the  correct 
translation  and  format  desired  in  the  finished 
book.  The  equipment  is  so  designed  that  this 
information  is  recorded  on  a  standard  eight- 
hole  punch  tape.     When  either  a  volume  or 


book  is  completed,  it  is  then  transferred  to 
the  verifying  unit,  where  a  second  operator 
carries  out  this  same  procedure,  except,  in  this 
case,  she  not  only  is  embossing  a  page  and 
punching  a  tape,  but  she  is  also  mechanically 
reading  the  punch  tape.  In  other  words,  she 
is  merely  transcribing  the  book  on  paper  while 
the  machine  is  comparing  her  translation  with 
that  of  the  first  operator.  You  can  readily  see 
that  this  method  of  verifying  provides  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  than  that  obtainable  through 
proofreading.  Of  course,  this  system  requires 
two  people  who  are  trained  for  translating 
into  Braille.  However,  when  it  is  considered 
that  two  people  are  usually  required  for  proof- 
reading, that  is,  a  proofreader  and  a  copy- 
holder, the  cost  is  apt  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
new  system. 

Since  this  step  in  the  automated  cycle  seems 
feasible,  we  have  now  embarked  on  the  next 
logical  step,  again  working  with  IBM.  The 
plan  for  this  step  is  to  use  a  standard  type- 
writer keyboard  as  a  means  of  converting  the 
printed  copy  of  a  book,  magazine,  or  manu- 
script into  a  language  the  machine  can  under- 
stand or  manipulate.  As  in  the  other  system, 
this  information  would  be  carried  in  either  an 
eight-hole  punched  tape  or  on  a  standard  IBM 
punched  card.  When  a  book  has  been  com- 
pletely transcribed,  these  cards,  or  the  tape, 
would  be  placed  in  one  of  these  giant  electronic 
computers  which  has  been  previously  set  up 
to  translate  this  information  into  grade  2 
Braille.  The  output  of  this  computer  would 
again  'be  either  punched  tape  or  punched  cards. 
The  tape  would,  of  course,  fit  directly  into 
the  system  we  now  have  in  operation  here  at 
the  Printing  House.  Now  let  us  see  what  can 
be  accomplished  with  this  system. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  much  higher 
rate  of  speed  is  possible  by  typing  than  can 
be  obtained  on  a  Braille  keyboard.  Again, 
this  work  can  be  done  with  an  accurate  typist. 

When  the  cards,  or  the  tape,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  completed  and  received  back  at 
the  Printing  House,  they  would  have  the  in- 
formation in  Braille  grade  2,  and  the  next  step 
would  be  to  place  these  tapes  on  our  tape- 
controlled  embossing  machine.  Eventually, 
several  of  these  machines  would  be  in  use  and 
could  be  operated  by  one  semi-skilled  person, 
since  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  this  per- 
son to  place  the  plates  in  the  machine,  turn 
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them  when  necessary,  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
tape  reader  had  the  tape  in  reading  position. 

When  we  consider  the  cost  of  this  operation, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cost  per 
word  is  apt  to  be  much  less  with  a  typist,  since 
the  speed  is  so  much  higher  than  it  would  be 
with  a  Braille  transcriber.  However,  one  other 
factor  which  seems  to  far  outstrip  the  reduc- 
tion in  cost  is  the  extreme  flexibility  of  this 
system.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  this  system 
would  ht  into  the  program  of  the  small  presses 
— I  just  haven't  thought  it  through.  However, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  just  how  it  might 
work  at  the  Printing  House. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  spring,  when  our 
school  orders  are  heaviest,  we  either  use  typists 
from  every  department  at  the  Printing  House 
where   they  are  available   or  hire  a  group  of 
typists  temporarily.     You  can  readily  see  that 
the   number  of  people   would   depend  on  the 
space  and  the  number  of  machines  available. 
Assuming  that  a  good  typist  can  type  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  words  a  minute,  and  also  assum- 
ing that  the  average  word  has  five  letters  and 
a  space,  I  think  we  can  assume  that  these  words 
would    be    equivalent,    or    these    six-character 
words  to  be  exact,  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
five-space  words  in  Braille.     If  such  is  the  case, 
a   standard    Braille   plate    would    contain    180 
words.     Following  this  reasoning  it  should  be 
possible  to  duplicate  or  to  place  on  the  type- 
writer  keyboard    the   equivalent    of   a    Braille 
page  in  three  minutes'  time,  or  the  equivalent 
of  twenty  plates  per  hour.     Let's   divide  this 
figure  by  two  since  we  must  verify  this  infor- 
mation, thus  we  still  have  ten  plates  per  hour 
— the  equivalent  of  eighty  plates  in  an  eight- 
hour  day.     Let's  again  be  reasonable  and  cut 
this  figure  down  to  fifty  plates  a  day.     I  doubt 
that   there  are  many   Braille  transcribers  who 
can   produce   the   equivalent   of   fifty   plates   a 
j  day.      Then,    too,    remembering    that    we    are 
I  using    here    a    typist,    we    can    multiply    their 
'  eflForts  by  as  many  people  as  we  deem  prac- 
I  tical,    and    the    product    of    these    typewriters, 
J  whether  it  be  tape  or  punched  cards,  can  be 
converted   into   Braille   in  an   amazing  period 
of  time.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work 
I  of  all  of  the  twenty-odd  operators  at  the  Print- 
ij  ing  House  could  be  duplicated  in  less  than  an 
i  hour's  computer  time.     After   the  conversion, 
1  three,   or  possibly  four,  automatic  embossing- 
machines  could  be  used  to  convert  the  informa- 


tion punched  on  the  cards  into  Braille  on  the 
metal  plate. 

Up  until  now  we  have  been  talking  in  terms 
of  paying  salaries  for  typists,  assuming  that 
the  computer  time  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
and  also  that  a  paid  operator  or  embossing 
machine-operator  would  be  required.  Although 
we  do  not  want  to  get  carried  away  by  this 
idea,  we  have  learned  that  IBM  maintains  a 
pool  of  operators  and  machines  so  that  the 
work-load  on  these  machines  is  distributed 
most  efficiently.  If  we  found  it  possible  to 
make  our  work  part  of  this  work-load  of  the 
machine  pool,  these  machines  and  operators 
might  'be  available  for  this  translation  job  at 
practically  no  cost.  However,  this  later  step 
is  strictly  visionary. 

Here,  too,  I  believe  we  would  accomplish 
the  ultimate  in  providing  Braille  books  and 
magazines  with  the  minimum  of  time  between 
their  approval  for  publication  and  the  finished 
product. 

Going  back  for  just  a  minute  to  the  idea 
previously  suggested  —  that  these  individual 
projects  are  part  of  a  proposed  system  —  let 
us  look  into  the  future  a  little.  Just  what 
could  happen  a  few  years  hence?  We  know 
that  many  dollars  are  being  spent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  reading  machines.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  series  of  reading  machine 
conferences  which  have  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Murphy  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Through  these  conferences  and 
the  effort  being  put  into  the  development  of 
these  reading  machines,  I  feel  certain  that  one 
of  these  days  a  practical  reading  machine  will 
be  available.  However,  whether  it  can  be 
practically  applied  to  our  production  of  Braille 
is  only  a  guess.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  let 
our  imagination  run  wild,  and  we  see  that  ten 
years  from  now  a  practical  reading  machine 
is  available,  this  operation  of  putting  an  ink- 
print  book  into  a  slot  and  having  its  finished 
Braille  counterpart  come  out  the  other  end  in 
grade  2  Braille  seems  quite  possible.  I  can- 
not say  that  within  five  or  ten  years  this  pro- 
posed system  will  be  in  operation.  It  may  be 
possible  but  entirely  impractical.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  know  that  tape  control  has  been 
used  in  industry  for  many  years  now,  and  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  practical.  Too, 
with  our  tape-control  project  under  way  in 
Louisville,  it  certainly  seems  a  lot  more  pos- 
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sible  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  personal  appreciation, 
and  that  of  other  staff  members  of  the  Print- 
ing House,  to  IBM  for  their  effort  and  co- 
operation which  have  gone  into  these  projects. 
If  this  research  had  to  be  paid  for  at  com- 
mercial prices,  this  work  would  be  totally  im- 
possible. Since  the  origin  of  this  project,  we 
have  received  complete  cooperation  from  Mr. 
Watson,  the  President,  on  down  to  the  Engi- 
neers, Programmers,  and  technicians.  Each  of 
these  individuals  has  indicated  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  project,  and  for  this  we  are  most 
grateful. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  to  discuss  two 
quite  different,  although  closely  related,  proj- 
ects which  are  now  under  development.  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  of  the  plastic-plate  proc- 
ess which  was  developed  in  Louisville.  We 
are  now  in  production  using  this  method,  and 
although  this  does  not  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems, this  system  does  provide  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing or  duplicating  one-side  Braille  with  a 
number  of  duplicate  copies.  As  you  know, 
with  this  system,  in  its  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, we  need  good  Braillewriter  copy 
or  its  equivalent.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
not  'been  able  to  reproduce  slate  copy  satis- 
factorily. We  are  still  working  on  this,  how- 
ever, and  we  hope  to  improve  this  in  the 
future.      I   can   see   no   reason   why   it   cannot 


be  eventually  accomplished.  Please  remember 
that  this  is  a  duplicating  process  and  there  is 
some  loss  of  dot  height;  however,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  most  of  the  folks  who  have 
seen  this  process  feel  that  the  Braille  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

Now  to  the  other  project:  I  have  word  from 
England  that  they  firmly  expect  to  have  the 
solid-dot  process  in  full  operation  some  time 
during  the  month  of  September  of  this  year. 
Along  with  this  information,  I  am  told  that 
the  sensing  device  with  which  they  experi- 
mented several  years  ago  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  their  feeling  that  this  device 
is  entirely  practical,  and  they  plan  to  continue 
its  development  when  the  solid-dot  press  be- 
gins operation.  Should  this  development  be 
continued,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be, 
we  will  then  have  the  means  for  reproducing 
Braille  of  the  highest  quality  regardless  of  how 
it  was  originally  produced.  I  hope  that  the 
English,  or  someone  else,  will  see  fit  to  con- 
tinue this  development  at  least  to  the  stage 
where  its  practicality  is  definitely  determined. 

When,  in  the  future,  these  different  projects 
have  been  concluded,  it  seems  to  me  we  will 
then  have  methods  of  producing  either  a  few 
copies  or  a  great  many  copies  of  high  quality  i 
Braille,    with   the   minimum   amount   of   time  ; 
between  approval  for  publication  and  the  time  ; 
the   book   can   be  put   into   the  hands   of  the  ; 
reader. 


PROPOSAL  OF  A  LIBRARIAN'S  AND  PUBLISHER'S  QUARTERLY 


Nelson  Coon,  Librarian 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 


I  would  like  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
to  make  the  comment  that  I  am  talking  on 
this  subject  at  the  express  invitation  of  our 
deceased  Chairman,  Mr.  Beath,  who  wrote  me 


along  in  the  winter  to  say  that  he  thought  it 
might  be  helpful  if  I  could  resume  publica- 
tion of  the  bulletins  which  I  circulated  to  the 
regional   librarians   when   I   was  Chairman  of 
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Group  H,  and  wondered  if  I  would  like  to 
I  outline  the  purposes  and  content  of  such  a 
!  revived  bulletin  in  a  short  talk  at  the  meet- 
'■  ing  today.  This  I  am  happy  to  do. 
I  The  purposes  of  such  a  bulletin  would  be 
'simply  to  present  information  which  would 
[expedite  and  assist  the  work,  not  only  of  the 

regional   librarians,   but  of  those  people  with 

whom  we  work  so  closely — the  publishers,  the 
(transcriber  groups,  recording  agencies  and  the 
{book-distributing  units.  It  would  be  proposed 
?to  issue  such  a  publication  in  simple,  oflfset- 
1  printed  form,  only  quarterly,  and  every  effort 
I  would  be  made  not  to  overlap  on  any  other 
[linformation  medium,  such  as  the  bulletins 
lissued  by  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
'iican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
i     We   all    know    that    there   are   many   small 

tid-bits  of  how-to-do-it  information  that  could 
;be  passed  around:  methods  of  circulation, 
[labor-saving  devices,  locations  of  special  types 
jof  books,  and  the  like,  and  also  that  none  of 

us  know  too  much  of  what  the  other  fellow 

is  like  or  is  doing. 

Hence,  I  would  propose  that  such  a  publica- 
tion as  I  envisage  would  contain  items  along 

such  lines  as  these: 

Practical  ideas  of  library  functioning. 

A  binding  and  repair  clinic. 

Advise  to  librarians  from  publishing  houses 

(and  vice  versa) . 
Helpful  hints  on  the  repair  and  servicing  of 

machines. 


Discussions  of  forms  and  form  letters. 

Methods  of  pushing  little  used  books. 

A  bock-exchange  column. 

Notes  on  conventions  and  meetings  of  librar- 
ians, transcribers,  etc. 

Biographies  of  publishers,  librarians,  and 
their  sponsoring  organizations. 

Humorous  orders  and  correspondence. 

Question  box. 

Discussions  of  the  merits  of  various  books 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  readers,  including 
the  passing-around  of  readers'  comments. 

Notices  of  coming  events. 

Etc.,  etc. 

The  publication  dates  would  presumably  be 
the  months  of  September,  December,  March 
and  May.  It  would  have  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  publication  would  only  be  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  various  inter- 
ested readers,  who,  perforce,  would  furnish 
the  information  to  put  in  it. 

As  to  the  cost  of  financing  such  a  publica- 
tion, it  should  not  be  too  great,  and  I  am  able 
to  state  that,  if  I  should  be  asked  to  continue 
the  previous  series  of  bulletins  as  discontinued 
in  1957,  that  I  can  take  care  of  this  small  cost 
from  special  funds  available  in  my  own  library. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  for  the  membership 
of  Section  H  to  determine  on  the  advisability 
of  such  a  publication  being  issued,  and  how  it 
should  be  handled,  but,  in  presenting  the  fore- 
going remarks,  I  have  outlined  what  I  think 
was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Beath  when  he  asked 
me  to  be  a  member  of  this  panel. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE  NON-CONTRIBUTING  AREAS? 

Charles  Gallozzi,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 
The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  the  Library  of  Congress  set  up  the 
system  of  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  as  a 
jresult  of  the  Pratt-'Smoot  Act,  there  appeared 
'!to  be  no  doubts  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  plan.  Libraries  which  al- 
ready had  been  servicing  the  blind  to  more 
^r  less  limited  extents  were  eager  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  de- 
positories for  additional  'books  produced  at 
Federal  expense.  Others  agreed  to  enter  the 
program,  starting  from  scratch,  apparently  ac- 
cepting the  territory  assigned  to  them  without 
misgivings.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  number 
of  such  regional  libraries  reached  the  total  of 
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28,  and  has  remained  at  that  figure  until  today. 

Braille  is  both  bulky  and  durable.  Talk- 
ing Book  records,  while  not  as  bulky,  nor  as 
durable,  are  much  heavier,  and  proved  to  be 
so  popular  that  statistically  they  became  the 
chief  concern,  not  only  of  the  libraries  but  of 
the  entire  program.  The  costs  of  housing  and 
administering  these  growing  collections  have 
been  constantly  increasing  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  posed  serious  problems.  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  country,  these  problems  have 
been  solved  quite  satisfactorily;  in  others  they 
are  being  given  careful  consideration  and  will 
no  doubt  be  handled  appropriately  very  shortly. 
In  a  few  areas  the  problems  are  recognized  but 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  addition  to  the  28  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind  now  in  operation,  two  new  ones  are 
scheduled  to  start  functioning  within  the  next 
month  or  so.  This  total  of  30  libraries  covers 
six  different  organizational  types:  11  of  them 
are  parts  of  municipal  public  libraries;  14 
are  in  state-supported  organizations;  2  are 
in  privately  supported  organizations;  1  is  in  a 
county  library;  1  in  a  territorial  library;  and  1 
is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  territorial  library  is  in  Honolulu.  Since 
it  is  supported  by  the  area  it  serves,  and  rela- 
tively speaking  it  is  a  small  operation,  it  does 
not  present  the  problem  of  a  local  library 
serving  a  large  area  outside  its  tax  jurisdiction. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  regional 
library  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  been  serving  four  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  Federal  expense.  This  is 
no  more  justifiable  than  serving  one  or  more 
states  at  the  expense  of  a  single  city.  Accord- 
ingly, two  libraries  are  being  organized  to 
serve  the  four  states  involved,  and  to  be  finan- 
cially supported  by  those  states.  The  Library 
of  Congress  will  continue  to  serve  directly  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  a  Federal  area, 
and  will  also  serve  as  a  national  library  by 
supplementing  the  regional  libraries  in  every 
way  possible.  Through  its  extensive  program 
of  hand-copied  Braille,  its  depository  collection 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  its  archival  collection  of  Talking  Book 
records,  and  through  purchase,  it  will  maintain 
as  complete  a  collection  of  books  for  the 
blind  as  possible.  When  the  reorganization 
of  this  national  collection  is  completed,  the 
specialized   interests  and  needs  of  individuals 


in  any  part  of  the  country  can  be  met  far 
more  adequately  and  promptly  than  has  as  yet 
been  possible. 

The  one  regional  library  which  is  part  of  a 
county  library  serves  only  the  residents  of  that 
county.  For  practical  purposes  this  presents 
no  problem.  However,  if  library  services  to 
the  blind  is  considered  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  states,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  this  county  library  should  not  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  state  for  its  services. 

Of  the  two  regional  libraries  in  private 
organizations,  one  is  being  satisfactorily  reim- 
bursed by  the  states  which  it  serves.  The 
other  has  made  no  serious  attempt  at  seeking 
such  reimbursement  and  to  date  has  given  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  financial  prob- 
lem. 

Of  the  fourteen  state  organizations  housing 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind,  five  serve  only 
their  own  state  and  six  others  have  or  are 
working  on  agreements  with  the  neighboring 
states  they  serve  so  that  they  can  be  reim- 
bursed on  a  contractual  basis.  It  can  safe- 
ly be  said  that  these  eleven  libraries  are,  or 
will  shortly  be,  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
The  three  remaining  states  are  New  York 
serving  Vermont,  California  serving  Nevada, 
and  Georgia  serving  Alabama,  with  Braille 
service  going  also  to  Florida.  Statistically,  the 
number  of  readers  in  Vermont  and  Nevada 
represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number  served  by  New  York  and  California. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  Vermont  and 
Nevada  should  assume  their  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  costs  involved  are  relatively  small, 
and  cannot  be  considered  serious  problems  to 
the  two  more  populated  states.  In  the  case 
of  Georgia  however,  it  can  be  felt  that  an 
appreciable  portion  of  the  budget  for  library 
service  to  the  blind  is  being  expended  on  pro- 
viding complete  service  to  Alabama  and 
Braille  service  to  Florida  without  reimburse- 
ment. Contractual  or  other  arrangements  to 
correct  this  situation  are  clearly  in  order, 
though  as  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  such 
steps  having  been  initiated. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  the  eleven  municipal 
libraries  that  most  of  the  real  problems  exist. 
Three  of  these  libraries  have  already  '-/orked 
out  satisfactory  arrangements.  The  library  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  reports  that  there  is  no 
serious  problem  since  most  of  the  readers  are 
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within  the  immediate  area  of  the  library,  and 
J  traditionally    the    Portland    area    has    assumed 
1,  the    responsibility    for    several    state-wide    ser- 
I  vices.     The  New  York  Public  Library  serves, 
in  addition  to  New  York  City,  the  blind  resi- 
dents of  Long  Island,  Connecticut,  Puerto  Rico, 
Canal  Zone  and  Virgin  Islands.     Long  Island 
and  Connecticut  are  the  two  areas  with  enough 
readers  to  justify  reimbursement.     If  the  idea 
ii  of  state  financial  responsibility  for  library  ser- 
vice to  the  blind  is  really  put  into  effect,  then 
I  practically  the  entire  costs  of  the  New  York 
Library  for  the  Blind  should  be  absorbed  by 
fthe  states  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.     As 
'iyet    there    has    been    no    indication    for    the 
need  of  such  action,   nor  of  the  existence   of 
financial  problems. 

The  remaining  six  libraries  in  Chicago, 
fCleveland,  Denver,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  St.  Louis  are  faced  with  problems  which 
;have  either  prevented  complete  development 
lof  their  services,  or  have  caused  them  to  carry 
'  on  at  the  expense  of  other,  and  equally  im- 
iportant,  local  services.  All  of  these  libraries 
:are  serving  states  which  can  well  afford  to 
jfinance  library  service  to  the  blind.  For  more 
ijthan  twenty-five  years  these  states  have  been 
IJ reaping  the  benefits  of  a  free  service.  In  no 
jcase  would  the  present  cost  of  even  improved 
'service  run  as  high  as  $40,000  a  year  for  any 
state,  with  most  of  them  well  below  half  of 
jthat  figure  as  the  estimated  cost.     It  is  to  be 


seriously  doubted  that  any  of  the  states  in- 
volved can  honestly  claim  not  to  be  in  a 
position  to  assume  these  obligations,  which 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have 
been  absorbed  by  single  municipalities  with- 
in them. 

The  subject  of  Federal  Aid  to  the  states 
to  enable  them  to  adequately  finance  library 
service  to  the  blind  has  recently  been  raised. 
The  Federal  government  is  already  providing 
in  books,  talking  book  machines,  free  post- 
age and  other  services  more  than  three  times 
the  total  cost  of  administering  all  the  regional 
libraries.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  any  plea 
for  Federal  help  in  financing  these  libraries, 
particularly  since  in  many  cases  the  cost  in- 
volved is  so  small.  A  poll  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  regional  libraries  indicates  a 
majority  feel  that  direct  Federal  grants  are 
unwarranted.  The  SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY Service  to  the  Blind  completed  in 
1956  clearly  recommended  that  this  service 
is  a  state  responsibility.  It  also  included  the 
possibility  of  Federal  grants-in-aids  where 
states  could  not  afford  to  finance  the  service 
themselves.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
those  states  in  which  the  libraries  for  the  blind 
are  currently  facing  serious  financial  problems 
are  not  among  the  few  which  could  reasonably 
call  for  Federal  help  because  of  inadequate 
state  income. 


WHAT  OF  16  RPM? 

John  W.  Breuel,  Director 

Division  of  Technological  Services 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


I   have  been  asked  to  speak  today  on  the  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  the  question 


subject  of  16-2/3  rpm  recording.  This  pres- 
entation will  not  confine  itself  to  this  single 
iipeed,  for  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  to 
learn  of  the  research  being  conducted  on 
3-1/3  rpm  as  well. 


of  16-2/3  rpm  recording  was  raised  at  the 
meeting  of  this  group  in  Chicago  last  year, 
and  that  the  Chair  asked  if  I  could  shed 
some  light  on  just  what,  if  anything,  was  hap- 
pening.    I  reported  that  experiments  on   16- 
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2/3  rpm  had  been  conducted,  and  that  the 
results  were  highly  successful,  but  that  experi- 
ments with  a  8-1/3  rpm  under  a  research  and 
development  contract  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress looked  so  promising  that  it  appeared 
wise  to  officials  of  the  Library  and  the  Founda- 
tion to  explore  8-1/3  rpm  exhaustively  be- 
fore making  a  final  decision  as  to  the  speed 
best  suited  to  the  Talking  Book  program. 

In  order  to  give  you  as  clear  a  picture  as 
possible,  the  more  recent  research  relative  to 
this  program  which  has  been  conducted  to 
date  is  set  forth  herein  in  chronological  order. 
The  term  "more  recent"  is  used,  since  re- 
search in  low-speed  speech  recording  has  been 
going  on  for  many,  many  years.  Indeed,  some 
British  Talking  Book  records  of  the  late 
30's  revolved  at  24  rpm.  But,  to  get  to 
the  more  concerted  efforts  of  persons  interested 
in  providing  recorded  reading  material  to 
blind  persons  in  a  more  economical  and  com- 
pact form,  at  the  November,  1956,  meeting 
of  the  Foundation's  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  suggested  that  we  sub- 
contract for  development  of  an  8-1/3  rpm 
record.  They  also  recommended  that,  since 
we  had  suitable  equipment  on  the  premises 
for  conducting  similar  research,  that  we  car- 
ry on  experimental  work  along  parallel  lines. 
Following  their  suggestion,  we  subcontracted 
with  CB'S  for  the  development  of  an  8-1/3 
rpm  record  and  reproducer.  In  March  of 
1957,  members  of  the  Foundation's  staff  and 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  appeared  be- 
fore a  group  of  officials  at  the  United  States 
Library  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  the  record 
developed  as  a  result  of  this  subcontract.  At 
that  conference,  the  Library  agreed  that 
further  exploratory  work  should  be  done  on 
various  types  of  records  and,  that  in  any 
event,  a  thorough  field  test  should  be  conducted 
before  any  decision  be  made  as  to  what  size, 
speed  or  pitch  record  finally  would  be  adopted. 
Meanwhile,  the  Foundation  continued  experi- 
mental recording  in  its  own  laboratories. 

In  a  meeting  held  December  13,  1957, 
the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  recommend- 
ed that  we  discontinue  active  work  in  the 
area  of  extra-long-playing  Talking  Book 
records,  in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind's  Technical  Bulletin  No.  2,  (This  bul- 
letin  in  essence  stated   that,   in   view  of  com.- 


mercial  concentration  in  the  field  of  magnetic- 
tape  recording  and  disc  recording,  the  Founda- 
tion might  better  direct  its  technical  staff  and 
resources  to  looking  into  devices  which  might 
be  of  some  value  to  the  blind  which  were  not 
currently  being  explored  so  intensively  com- 
mercially ) .  However,  much  of  the  ground- 
work for  a  highly  compact  Talking  Book  record 
had  already  been  accomplished  in  our  own 
laboratory,  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject launched  early  in  1957,  Mr.  Levens,  the 
director  of  the  Foundation  Bureau  of  Talk- 
ing Book  Services,  volunteered  to  continue  to 
assist  with  development  work  after  hours. 
Tentative  standards  which  were  evolved  in 
this  work  are  set  forth  below: 

1)  12"   in   diameter. 

2)  Recorded  at  8-1/3  rpm. 

3)  Crossover,  350  cycles. 

4)  Recorded  at  between  350  and  400  lines- 
per-inch. 

5)  Cut   with   standard  microgroove   record- 
ing  stylus. 

6)  Starting  diameter  11-1/2". 

7)  Terminal  circle  3-3/4". 

8)  Recording  velocity  2   cm  per  second. 

9)  Standard  center  pin  size. 

10)  Record  thickness  approximately  .050".  i 

11)  Approximate     record     weight      5-1/2  I 
ounces. 

12)  3  db  diameter  equalization  at  each  of 
the   following   diameters:    9-1/4",   8-1/4",   7 
1/2",  6-3/4",  and  6". 

Records  made  with  the  above  specifications  i 
have  a  playing-time  of  three  hours  per  side, 
thereby  enabling  the  average  book   to  be  re- 
corded  on   two   double-faced    12"    records   as 
compared    to    the    present    13     33-1/3    rpm  ij 
records    for   the   same   material.      Should   this 
record  prove  praaical  and  desirable  from  all 
points    of    view,    there    is    this    to    report    re- 
garding   the   comparative   economy.      Prelimi- 
nary  estimates   of   the   cost   of  producing  the  < 
average  book  ordered  by  the  Library  of  Con- 1 
gress  in  this  form  indicate  that  we  can  make  I 
them   available   in    suitable   shipping   contain-  ij 
ers  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $4.50  per  book,  tj 
provided   quantities   of   250   to   300   boks  are  i 
ordered   of  each   title.     This   cost   for  a   two- 
record   set  compares   with   |22.10   in   cost  for 
the    same    amount    of   recorded    material    cur- 
rently  being   supplied   to   the   Library   in   the 
33-1/3  rpm  version  in  13  records  when  ord- 
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ered  in  average  quantities  of  175  copies  per 
book.  The  $4.50  cost  would  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  $2.75  per  book  if  ordered  in 
quantities  of  2,000  copies  or  more  of  each 
title. 

We  were  happy  to  learn,  through  an  in- 
formative bulletin  published  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  June  23rd  of  this  year,  that 
the  Library  had  launched  a  research  project 
to  be  conducted  by  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  for  the  purpose  of  field-testing  8-1/3 
rpm  records  and  players  which  are  to  be  pro- 
duced by  CBS  Laboratories. 

The  question  of  "What  of  16  rpm?"  and, 
for  that  matter,  "What  of  8  rpm?"  can  only 
be  answered  by  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Obviously, 
neither  can  or  should  be  adopted  until  the 
Library  has  carried  out  the  thorough  field- 
testing  which  any  major  departure  from  a 
standard  so  long  established     necessitates. 

I  personally  prefer  to  witness  tangible  ap- 
paratus in  operation  rather  than  listen  to 
over-lengthy  discourses  concerning  its  pur- 
ported merits.  I  believe  you  people  feel  the 
same.  Consequently,  we  have  brought  to  this 
meeting  the  records  discussed  in  this  report, 
together  with  suitable  playback  machines  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  them  to  you  "in 
the  flesh,"  so  to  speak.  In  this  demonstration 
you  will  hear  an  8-1/3  rpm  record,  a  16-2/3 


rpm  record  and  the  33-1/3  rpm  record  cur- 
rently in  use. 

Fir.st,  the  8-1/3  rpm  record  will  be  played 
on  a  highly  modified  commercial  phonograph. 
This  machine  is  not  represented  as  a  prototype 
for  use  in  the  Talking  Book  program,  but 
merely  to  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  re- 
duction in  cost,  weight  and  size  over  the  Talk- 
ing Book  machine  currently  ibeing  manufac- 
tured for  the  program.  Next,  this  same  8- 
1/3  rpm  record  will  be  played  on  a  Model 
D  Talking  Book  reproducer  modified  only  to 
give  a  turntable  speed  of  8-1/3  rpm  and  33- 
1/3  rpm.  Note:  Model  D  reproducers  are 
equipped  with  a  dual-speed  turntable  capable 
of  16-2/3  rpm  and  33-1/3  rpm.  The  modifi- 
cation is  effected  by  sacrificing  the  16-2/3  rpm 
speed. 

The  Library  of  Congress  recently  ordered 
a  16-2/3  rpm  recording  of  a  book  previously 
recorded  at  33-1/3  rpm.  This  will  be  played 
on  a  standard  Model  D  Type  reproducer.  Fin- 
ally, the  33-1/3  rpm  version  of  the  16-2/3 
rpm  book  will  be  played. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  to 
you  the  Foundation's  Director  of  Talking 
Book  Services,  Mr.  Leo  M.  Levens,  who  will 
conduct  the  demonstration.  Mr.  Levens  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  may  have  concerning  the  record  demon- 
strated. 


BEST  SELLERS  AND  SCIENCE  THROUGH  RENTED  TAPES 


Frank  G.  Buery,  President 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Phoenix,  Maryland 


I  am  certainly  in  distinguished  company 
this  afternoon.  I  would  hate  to  try  to  esti- 
mate how  many  years  of  library  service  to  the 
blind  are  represented  'by  the  previous  speak- 
ers. Come  to  think  of  it,  they  would  probab- 
ly hate  to  have  me  try. 

In     contrast.     Professor     T.     A.     Benham's 


Science  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  operation 
only  since  1955,  while  Best  Selling  Books  for 
the  Blind  opened  shop  on  May  15,  1957. 
These  two  organizations,  as  newcomers  to 
your  field,  greatly  appreciate  this  chance  at 
being  represented  before  you. 

Even  a  rookie  like  me  runs  into  occasional 
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off-beat  experiences  which  liven  things  up  a 
bit.  Not  long  age  we  received  an  inquiry 
from  a  lady  in  a  middle-sized  eastern  city 
who  thought  her  husband  might  be  interested 
in  some  of  our  tape-recorded  best  sellers. 
We  sent  her  the  customary  information,  in- 
cluding of  course,  a  complete  list  of  the  books 
available. 

After  some  weeks  we  got  a  letter  from 
her  saying,  in  essence,  that  while  the  idea 
of  the  service  was  a  good  one,  she  thought 
our  list  leaned  too  much  to  the  sordid  and 
sensational. 

"Well,  now,  the  last  thing  I  wanted  was  to 
have  us  known  as  "Dirty  Books  for  the 
Blind."  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter  acknowledg- 
ing that,  undouibtedly  some  of  our  books  had 
been  written  and  published  more  for  the  sake 
of  sales  than  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
world's  store  of  literary  treasures.  However, 
I  pointed  out,  it  was  the  sighted  public  which 
made  these  books  popular,  and  we  simply 
wanted  to  make  available  to  the  blind  the 
works  everyone  else  was  reading  and  talking 
about.  I  called  her  attention  very  carefully 
to  some  of  our  more  serious  books,  such  as 
The     Bridge     at     Andu,     Sir     Winston 

Churchill's  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING Peoples,  and  (above  all),  Stay  Alive 
All  Your  Life,  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale. 

In  due  course  we  received  the  gentleman's 
application  for  membership.  Accompanying 
it  was  an  order  for  four  ibooks :  COMPULSION, 
Peyton  Place,  The  Philadelphian  and 
The  Angry  Man. 

On  the  oS  chance  that  there  are  some 
among  you  who  are  unfamiliar  with  tape  re- 
cording, let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  pro- 
cess. The  tape  itself  is  a  quarter-inch  wide 
and  extremely  thin;  some  grades  of  tape  are 
so  thin  that  nearly  a  half-mile  will  fit  on  a 
reel  7  inches  in  diameter.  One  side  of  the 
tape  is  coated  with  oxide.  When  it  is  run 
through  a  recorder,  the  oxide  surface  is  next 
to  the  recording  head,  which  transmits  mag- 
netic impulses  to  the  tape.  The  oxide  sur- 
face retains  these  impulses  so  that  they  are 
reproduced  when  the  tape  is  run  over  a 
play-back  head.  Because  there  is  no  friction 
of  the  type  you  find  when  a  phonograph 
needle  passes  through  the  groove  of  a  record, 
tapes  may  be  played  indefinitely  without  losing 


any  of  their  fidelity,  and  the  material  on  the 
tape  may  be  erased  and  rerecorded  numberless 
times. 

Please  do  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  any 
more  than  that  about  the  technical  side  of 
things.  To  switch  an  old  joke  into  a  hypo- 
thesis, if  Tom  Benham  and  I  know  every- 
thing about  tape  recording,  that's  one  of 
the  things  he  knows. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  Tom 
Benham  pioneered  in  offering  recorded  tapes 
to  the  blind  public,  presenting  material  other- 
wise unavailable  in  recorded  form  and  charg- 
ing enough  to  make  the  project  self-sustain- 
ing. 

His  original  project,  and  the  one  for  which 
there  is  still  the  most  demand,  is  a  monthly 
taped  digest  of  general  science  articles  called 
Science  Recorded.  Every  month,  in  addition 
to  his  academic  duties  at  Haverford  College, 
Professor  Benham  receives  many  tapes  of 
science  articles  which  have  been  prepared  by 
volunteer  readers.  He  edits  these  into  a 
three-hour  master  tape  and  prepares  enough 
duplicates  to  serve  his  400  to  500  readers. 
His  duplicating  equipment,  which  is  worth 
a  separate  speech,  will  make  six  copies  of  a 
three-hour  tape  in  221/2  minutes.  This  he 
built  himself.  Professor  Benham  is  blind, 
by  the  way. 

The  rental  fee  for  these  tapes  is  $10.00  a 
year,  and  each  reader  is  expected  to  return 
his  tapes  for  rerecording  after  he  has  read 
them.  In  fact,  if  a  reader's  first  tape  has 
not  come  back  to  Haverford  after  his  fourth 
tape  has  been  sent  out,  he  never  gets  the 
fifth.     The  stuff  costs  plenty,  you  know. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  keep  one 
man  busy,  'Science  for  the  iBlind  has  recently 
started  another  monthly  taped  publication. 
Timely  Topics,  which  includes  material  from 
Time  magazine  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
is  designed  for  the  lay  reader  with  a  non- 
technical interest  in  science.  I  wonder  where 
they  get  that  name  for  it. 

Still  with  me?  In  addition,  Science  for 
the  Blind  has  issued  over  80  so-called  extras, 
ranging  from  lengthy  articles  to  full-length 
books.  These  represent  material  which  will 
not  fit  into  either  of  the  regular  publications, 
but  is  nevertheless  deemed  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  blind  people  interested  in  science. 

While   Tom   Benham   was   getting    Science 
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for  the  Blind  established,  I  was  discovering  a 
fascinating  new  hobby.  A  close  college 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bruce  McConnell,  was 
blinded  about  eight  years  ago,  and  I  began 
reading  books  on  tape  for  him  —  books  on 
the  best  seller  lists  which  were  not  available 
as  Talking  Books.  (Please,  by  the  way,  do 
not  construe  anything  I  have  to  say  as  in  any 
way  critical  of  the  Talking  Books  program. 
As  I  will  show,  we  are  trying  to  supplement 
that  program,  rather  than  compete  with  it 
in  any  way.  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Bray,  and 
their  co-workers  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
have  been  wonderfully  helpful  to  us,  as  have 
Dr.  Barnett  and  Mr.  Arthur  Helms  at  the 
American  Foundation  in  New  York.  It  would 
be  impossiible  for  me  to  feel  any  deeper  ad- 
miration or  gratitude  towards  them  all.) 

I  don't  suppose  you  ever  know  how  these 
things  get  started.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  it 
was  Bruce's  idea,  or  mine,  or  whether  it  just 
spontaneously  generated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
martini  glass.  Anyhow,  the  next  thing  we 
knew,  we  were  seriously  exploring  ways  and 
means  of  spreading  out.  After  all,  it  seemed 
I  a  shame  to  record  book  after  book  and  have 
Ijust  one  person  enjoy  them. 
!  Along  about  this  time  we  ran  across  a 
ijdescription  of  Science  for  the  Blind  in  Talk- 
\ing  Book  Topics,  and  we  made  an  appoint- 
ilment  to  lay  before  Tom  Benham  our  scheme 
iifor  starting  a  rental  library  of  tape-recorded 
Ijbest  sellers,  specializing  in  titles  which  were 
(not  to  be  made  into  Talking  Books.  He  was 
pncouraging  without  being  a  pollyanna,  and 
'gave  us  invaluable  advice,  both  from  the  tech- 
nical standpoint  and  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  circulating  tapes  to  people 
,who  would  ibe  strangers  and,  in  many  cases, 
■finfamiliar  with  tape  recorders.  (One  of  our 
paembers,  in  fact,  sent  in  his  application,  to- 
gether with  the  $25.00  refundable  initiation 
:ee  we  require  as  a  deposit  on  the  tapes,  and 
ordered  several  books.  He  said,  however, 
'Please  don't  send  my  first  book  until  I  tell 
'ou;  I  haven't  got  my  recorder  yet.") 

I  think  it's  safe  to  say  we'd  never  have 
;otten  off  the  ground  without  Professor  Ben- 
lam's  help.  We're  very  much  pleased  that 
le  has  continued  his  active  interest  and  is  a 
iirector  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind. 

We  formed  a  non-profit  membership  corpo- 
ation   and,   from  the   readers   of  Science  Re- 


corded, and  through  publicity  in  Talking 
Books  Topics  and  several  other  periodicals  in 
the  blind  service  field,  we  have  acquired  near- 
ly 50  members  in  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Here's  how  we  operate!  We  have  no  mini- 
mum requirements,  as  a  book  club  might; 
we're  strictly  a  demand  rental  proposition. 
We  guarantee  our  members  that  our  library 
will  be  increased  by  two  new  books  a  month, 
the  most  popular  from  which  we  can  get  per- 
mission. Since  our  forty-second  book  will 
be  released  on  August  1st,  we've  been  able 
to  exceed  our  guarantee  comfortably.  (I've 
recorded  most  of  out  books,  by  the  way;  the 
exceptions  have  been  the  first-person  feminine 
narratives  which  have  been  recorded  by  my 
mother,  who  is  a  much  better  reader  than  I.) 

In  nearly  all  cases,  we  charge  the  list  price 
of  the  book,  plus  approximately  10  per  cent, 
for  two  weeks'  use  of  the  tapes.  That  10  per 
cent  is  a  royalty  to  the  copyright  holder;  it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  more  than  30  pub- 
lishers with  whom  we  have  had  contact  that, 
since  the  blind  members  were  actually  going 
to  pay  for  the  service,  even  though  we  were 
non-profit,  it  was  fitting  that  a  modest  royalty 
be  charged. 

Until  we  get  to  know  a  new  member  (and 
you'd  be  surprised  how  well  we  get  to  know 
some  of  our  members  through  the  mail),  we 
send  out  just  one  book  at  a  time,  and  do  not 
send  Book  No.  2  until  we've  gotten  Book  No. 
1  back.  When  and  if  it  seems  indicated,  we 
offer  to  put  members  on  a  regular  schedule — 
whatever  schedule  suits  their  convenience.  A 
number  of  our  members  have  taken  us  up  on 
this  proposition,  which  does  away  with  long 
waits  between  books,  while  the  mails  are 
sending  them  back  and  forth. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
we  haven't  lost  a  dime  through  misap- 
propriated or  damaged  tape.  No  one  has 
made  off  with  a  thing,  and  every  member  has 
cheerfully  acknowledge  and  paid  for  damage 
that  he  has  caused.  I  don't  think  the  total 
damage  has  run  to  $25.00  since  we've  been 
operating. 

Now  if  I'm  to  serve  any  purpose  for  you 
folks  aside  from  killing  time  until  an  accept- 
able cocktail  hour  arrives,  it  will  be  by  passing 
on  the  conclusions  I  have  reached  after  a 
brief  but  intense  period  of  aaivity  in  your 
field. 
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I  thought  when  we  started  out  that  our 
primary  appeal  would  be  in  offering  today's 
popular  books  which  were  not  available  else- 
where in  recorded  form.  Perhaps  it  is;  we 
haven't  been  able  to  hire  Dr.  Gallup  or  any 
of  the  other  motivated  researchers  to  find  out 
for  us.  I  know,  however,  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  secondary  appeal  —  indeed  it  may  be 
our  primary  appeal  in  many  cases.  That  is 
simply  the  fact  that  we  use  tape.  The  ease 
and  convenience  for  the  reader,  the  way  in 
which  the  quality  of  the  sound  holds  up  after 
repeated  use,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  are 
able  to  duplicate  copies,  even  using  equipment 
far  more  rudimentary  than  Professor  Benham's, 
add  up  to  what  is  apparently  a  pretty  attractive 
package  for  a  certain  class  of  reader. 

I  was  astounded  at  the  graphic  proof  of 
this  we  have  received.  First,  through  my 
misunderstanding  of  a  telephone  conversation 
with  our  good  friend  and  great  source  of 
strength,  Mrs.  Pauline  Bollenbacher  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  we  released  Milovn 
Djilas*  The  New  Class  when  it  was  to  be 
made  into  a  Talking  Book.  (You  never  know 
what  kind  of  misunderstanding  can  arise  out 
of  a  ten-party  line  such  as  we  have.) 

As  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  blunder,  we 
told  our  membership  of  the  situation  offering 
to  refund  all  rentals  already  paid  and  to  can- 
cel all  orders.  No  one  asked  for  a  refund,  no 
one  cancelled  an  order,  and  several  ordered 
the   book  after  getting   our  message. 

This  set  the  brain  to  functioning,  after  its 
fashion,  and  we  took  a  poll  of  our  member- 
ship asking  in  effect  the  following  question: 


If  you  knew  that  Best  'Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind  was  offering  a  moderately  priced  book 
in  which  you  were  interested,  and  that  the 
same  book  would  eventually  be  available  as 
a  Talking  Book,  would  you  pay  our  rental  fee, 
or  would  you  wait  for  the  Talking  Book? 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  memibership  re- 
plied, and  by  better  than  two  to  one,  they 
said  they'd  rather  pay  for  the  taped  book! 

Now  I  know  that  statistically  that's  a  minute 
sample.  I  think,  however,  that  it's  still 
pretty  much  of  an  eye-opener.  Think  of  peo- 
ple expressing  a  willingness  to  pay  for  my 
voice  when  they  can  get  Alexander  Scourby  for 
nothing! 

Seriously,  I  believe  that  this  is  just  one 
more  indication  that,  for  a  certain  segment 
of  our  blind  population,  tape  offers  many  ad- 
vantages. Our  costs  are  high;  everybody's 
costs  in  the  tape  field  are  high.  I  hope  that 
you  people  will  encourage  the  research  and 
development  that  will  bring  those  costs  down. 
I  would  like  to,  and  I  believe  I  will,  see  a 
day  when  taped  books  are  available  either  at 
reasonable  cost  or  free  to  every  blind  person 
who  wants  them.  If,  when  that  day  comes,  I 
am  part  of  the  picture,  nothing  could  make 
me  happier.  If  things  should  work  out  other- 
wise, I  shall  still  be  grateful  for  my  associa- 
tions with  you  people  and  proud  of  the  small 
part  I've  been  able  to  play  in  stirring  up  in- 
terest. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  hospitality. 
If  any  of  you  have  any  questions  I   shall  be 
glad  to  tackle  them   to  the   extent   that  time  : 
and  my  ability  will  allow. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

Art  Bissonette,  Sales  Division 
General  Electric  Company 


It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  program  which  has  been 
planned   for  this  Convention. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  in  the  last  two 
months  to  learn  a  little  about  the  work  which 
is  being  done  in  your  field,  and  I  share  a 
mutual  interest.  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to 
welcome  all  of  you  here  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Sales  Executives  Club.  We  have 
our  Club  in  Ohio,  which  is  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Association  of  Sales  Executives  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  purpose  is  to  pool 
together  sales  managers,  promotion  managers 
and  those  people  interested  in  developing 
themselves  as  salesmen,  to  participate  in  a 
club  where  we  share  common  experiences. 
Many  of  you  are  in  cities  where  participation 
in  the  National  Sales  Executives  Club  would 
be  beneficial  to  you,  particularly  to  those  of 
you  who  are  concerned  with  the  training  and 
development  of  salesmen,  or  saleswomen,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

We  are  going  to  talk  about  something  that 
is  extremely  important  to  all  of  us  —  how 
to  make  money  —  and  before  starting  I  should 
like  to  ask  just  a  couple  of  questions.  The 
first,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  raise  of 
hands  on  it,  how  many  of  you  folks  have  had 
any  formal  sales-training  experience?  Thank 
you.  We  have  7  in  the  house  who  have  had 
formal  sales-training  experience.  Now  how 
many  of  you  have  had,  let  us  say  5  years, 
no  I  shall  go  back  a  little  bit,  how  about  20 
years  of  sales  experience  in  the  field;  how  many 
people  have  had  that  much  experience?  Seven. 
All  right,  now  how  about  10  years?  Five  years? 
How  many  of  you  have  had  less  than  5  years 
of  sales  experience  or  sales  work?    Thank  you. 


One  of  the  things  that  is  interesting  here 
is  that  the  group  is  pretty  equally  divided. 
Some  of  you  have  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  some  of  you  have  had  relatively  few 
years.  Now,  one  of  the  things  that  we  talked 
about  in  preparing  for  this  program  was  to 
discuss  sales,  but  not  in  the  parlance  of  past 
years  when  selling  was  a  peddling  profession. 
Selling  is  a  profession;  it  is  a  profession  which 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  become  dynamic. 
Frankly,  it  is  a  field  in  which  you  can  do  so 
much  so  quickly,  and  in  which  you  can  become 
adapted  to  good  proficient  selling  with  train- 
ing and  guidance. 

Many  of  you  are  faced  first  with  training 
people  to  sell.  Some  of  you  are  selling  your- 
selves in  different  types  of  stands,  different 
types  of  food  and  refreshment  concessions.  I 
would  like  to  direct  our  thoughts  for  this 
evening  to  both  groups  and,  rather  than  get 
on  the  bandwagon  and  tell  you  that  the  big 
smile  is  the  thing  that  makes  for  beter  sell- 
ing, where  the  personality  kid  is  the  kid  that 
really  makes  the  sale,  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  money.  I  should  like  to  talk  about  it 
in  terms  of  how  each  of  you  can  increase 
your  earning  power.  Now  C-A-S-H  spells 
money.  I  should  like  to  take  the  liberty  this 
evening  of  spelling  it  K-A-S-H,  because  each 
of  you  can  carry  home  a  training  and  selling 
technique  based  on  these  four  letters.  Let 
us  start  with  the  "K."  We  start  with  knowl- 
edge and,  basically,  the  salesman  today  that 
is  merely  standing  behind  a  counter  waiting 
for  someone  to  give  him  money  is  going  to  be 
lost  in  the  race,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
knowledge  be  imparted  by  the  salesman  and 
be    recognized    and    known    to    the    customer. 
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Knowledge  should  be  thought  of  in  two  ways. 
First,  there  is  the  technical  knowledge  of  the 
product;  second,  there  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  use  or  the  application  of  the  product. 

Basically,  what  are  we  talking  about?  Let 
us  suppose  that  you  are  selling  dictating  ma- 
chines. From  a  knowledge  standpoint  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  know  all  of  the 
mechanics  of  that  machine.  Basically,  you 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  science 
of  sound-recording,  and  you  should  have  the 
ability  to  tell  the  prospect  why  one  at  so  many 
more  revolutions  is  superior  to  some  other 
machine,  and  if  you  went  out  and  sold  on 
what  we  would  call  "machinitis"  you  would 
sell  a  few  dictating  machines.  But  really  if 
you  sat  back  and  thought  about  it,  the  best 
way  to  sell  dictating  machines  would  be  to 
sell  the  benefits  of  those  particular  machines. 
First  of  all,  if  you  were  to  show  the  prospect 
that  to  dictate  a  letter  there  are  three  func- 
tion; first  you  want  to  dictate  a  letter;  secondly 
you  ask  a  secretary  to  come  in  and  you  dictate 
the  letter;  and  thirdly  she  has  to  transcribe  it. 
These  are  three  functions.  If  you  can  show 
the  customer  where  he  can  save  money  by 
saying,  "Here,  look,  here's  a  dictating  machine 
and  you  can  dictate  to  your  heart's  content 
and,  incidentally,  you're  not  going  to  have  to 
go  running  down  the  hall  to  a  powderroom  or 
to  a  coffeeroom  to  find  your  secretary  in  order 
to  give  dictation;  the  machine's  there,  and  the 
secretary  can  do  the  transcribing  by  the  time 
that  you  want  it."  By  selling  these  benefits, 
you  could  probably  enlighten  the  prospect 
to  buy  your  product  because  he  would  see  an 
opportunity  to  save  time  and  money. 

Let  us  use  an  example  with  your  own  work. 
Many  of  you  are  in  food  and  refreshment 
concessions;  many  of  you  have  customers  who 
will  buy  a  product  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
goes  with  that  product.  It  is  the  companion 
product  that  you  can  direct  the  customer  to 
buy.  It  is  the  same  approach  that  the  restau- 
rants use  when  they  sell  ham  and  eggs,  cheese 
and  crackers,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  each  of 
your  products  can  help  you  to  sell.  Elmer 
Wheeler  has  proven  this  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  proven  that  people  never  buy  pickles;  they 
buy  a  pucker.  People  do  not  buy  cheese;  they 
buy  tang.  They  do  not  buy  a  steak;  they 
buy  a  sizzle.  Who  would  ever  thing  of  eating 
a  dead  cow?     Find  a  reason  why  the  product 


that  you  sell  would  be  appealing  to  the  cus- 
tomer that  you  are  selling  it  to,  and  best  of 
all,  and  I  say  this  to  you  because  I  was  in 
the  food  business  for  a  short  time,  one  of 
the  hardest  types  of  people  to  talk  to  in  some 
cases  were  people  who  ran  concession  stands. 
You  know  why?  They  know  everything  about 
a  concession  stand.  Believe  me,  you  really 
know  the  score.  We  try  to  introduce  a  product 
and  they  might  have  the  time  to  listen  but 
then  again  they  might  not.  I  would  never 
accuse  any  of  you  of  that  really.  But  it  does 
happen  because  you  are  busy  people.  But  I 
would  commend  each  of  you  from  a  knowledge 
standpoint  to  listen  to  the  salesman  and  to 
the  merchandisers  who  are  providing  the 
merchandising,  promotional  and  product  tools 
for  you.  Now  let  us  go  on,  we  started  with 
Kash  and  talked  about  K. 

The  next  letter  in  that  word  is  "A."  Let 
us  talk  about  what  it  stands  for — "attitude." 
One  of  the  things  that  helps  all  of  us  when 
buying  something  is  to  buy  from  someone 
who  is  pleasant,  who  can  answer  our  ques- 
tions, who  can  give  us  the  change,  and  get 
us  on  our  way  quickly.  We  have  been  ex- 
posed to,  and  I  think  sometimes  spoiled  by,  the 
supermarket  type  selling  that  we  have  had  in 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  It  is  here. 
So,  since  the  customer  wants  that  kind  of 
service,  those  of  you  who  must  serve  that 
customer  must  give  it  to  him,  even  though 
you  could  have  gotten  up  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed.  And  you  must  be  pleasant  and  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  We  must  talk  about 
attitude  because,  basically,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  which  you  have  to 
sell.  If  you  are  the  type  of  a  person  that 
people  like  to  say  about,  "My,  he  was  so 
pleasant  and  so  nice  and  interested  in  his 
work,"  you  send  them  to  work  with  a  smile 
on  their  faces  for  their  boss  to  live  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  happen  to  be  one 
of  that  very  select  few  that  becomes  known 
as  grumpy,  or  you  have  always  got  a  problem 
which  you  like  to  pass  on  to  your  customers 
and  neighbors,  you  can  spoil  the  day  for  fifty 
people.  You  would  be  amazed  at  how  far 
attitude  can  go  toward  setting  the  day  right 
for  someone.  One  of  the  hardest  jobs  that 
you  are  faced  with  is  being  at  that  shop  every 
morning.  It  means  that  there  are  280  days 
for  you  to  greet  your  customers  in  the  morn- 
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ing  and  280  times  at  noon.  It  means  that 
your  attitude  and  your  presence  of  mind  can 
create  a  tremendous  amount  of  goodwill. 

I  started  with  "knowledge,"  because  that  is 
the  foundation,  and  when  you  place  "attitude" 
on  top  of  it,  you  have  a  tremendous  edge  in 
greeting  your  customers.  Take  a  moment  to 
say  good  morning,  and  when  a  customer  askes 
for  cigarettes,  ask  him  if  he  would  also  like 
a  candy  bar;  that  is  an  extra  nickel  or  dime. 
Always  be  in  a  position  to  say  something  posi- 
tive and  to  be  selling.  The  selling  atttitude 
pays  off.  If  someone  asks  for  a  Coke,  do  not 
ask  them  if  they  want  a  small  one;  sell  them 
a   big  one  and   get  their  dime. 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  third  part  of  our 
method  of  selling  —  "S"  for  skill.  No  ball- 
player would  ever  think  of  going  out  and  try- 
ing to  play  a  game  not  having  played  once  in 
a  year;  he  practices;  he  becomes  proficient. 
Skill,  basically,  is  a  technique  that  can  be 
learned.  One  of  the  best  media  of  imparting 
skill  is  through  supervision.  Supervisors 
should  know  and  should  pass  on  to  their 
people  the  know-how  and  the  do-how  for  a 
product.  There  are  several  other  things  that 
can  help  you  to  develop  skills.  First  of  all, 
skills  would  normally  come  from  copying  or 
patterning  someone.  There  is  a  book  called 
the  American  Salesman.  There  is  ma- 
terial in  this  book  that  could  be  passed  on 
through  your  supervisors  to  the  people  that 
you  do  business  with.  This  book  is  put  out 
by  the  American  Salesman  Company,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10.  Another 
book  useful  for  developing  skills  is  a  book 
called  Sales  Management.  That  is  a  New 
York  publication.  Another  book  that  can 
be  tremendously  helpful  to  many  of  you  folks 
is  the  Marketing  Journal.  All  of  these 
manuals  today  are  studying  the  techniques  of 
other  companies;  they  are  not  written  by  pro- 
fessors. I  talked  about  skill,  because  one  of 
the  best  techniques  that  each  of  you  can  ac- 
quire is  to  pattern  some  of  your  work  after 
people  who  have  been  successful.  And  I 
commend  these  various  manuals  to  you.  I 
also  commend  to  you  the  salesmen  who  call 
on  you.  You  might  surprise  him  the  next 
time  a  salesman  calls  on  you,  by  asking  him 
how  he  can  help  you  sell  more  merchandise. 
He  has  been  trying  to  tell  you  this  every  time 
he  has  called.     For  instance,  you  might  have 


the  same  products  on  your  counter  now  as  you 
had  five  years  ago  and  you  know  that  cus- 
tomers come  up  and  are  used  to  finding  them 
in  the  same  place.  What  a  surprise  for  you 
to  completely  disrupt  the  counter  and  put  the 
Life  Savers  some  place  else  and  have  some 
one  ask  for  them.  Now  you  may  think  that 
you  are  going  to  lose  a  sale,  but  really  you 
are  not,  because  if  that  person  wants  Life 
Savers,  he  has  been  eating  them  for  the  five 
years  you  have  been  there,  and  you  are  the 
only  stand  in  the  place,  believe  me  he  is  not 
going  to  walk  a  mile  to  get  Life  Savers.  They 
might  walk  a  mile  for  Camels,  but  not  for 
Life  Savers.  When  a  customer  asks  you  for 
Life  Savers  why  not  suggest  something  else 
to  him — show  your  customers  something  else 
for  a  change.  Be  different.  It  takes  skill  to 
be  different.  It  takes  skill  for  you  to  merchan- 
dise something,  and  it  takes  skill  for  you  to 
accept  the  help  and  the  cooperation  of  a 
salesman. 

Now  let  us  go  on.  We  have  talked  about 
knowledge;  we  have  talked  about  attitudes; 
we  have  talked  about  skills;  now  we  will  talk 
about  habits.  Some  of  you  may  say,  "I  have 
people  who  come  to  buy  something  from  me." 
They  are  not  buying  from  you;  they  are  buying 
Life  Savers;  they  are  buying  a  Coke;  they  are 
not  buying  from  you.  But  you  are  the  vehicle 
through  which  they  will  buy.  The  way  you 
dress  is  a  habit.  The  fact  that  you  wear  a 
red  tie  every  morning  of  the  year  can  be 
a  bad  habit;  put  on  a  bow  tie.  The  fact 
that  you  continually  do  the  same  thing,  and 
never  change,  is  a  bad  habit.  Ask  your  cus- 
tomers what  they  think  of  your  particular 
shop.  Is  it  clean?  Does  it  meet  their  needs? 
Do  you  carry  all  the  products  that  they  want? 
You  would  be  amazed  at  how  many  times 
people  can  help  you  if  you  but  ask  them.  Are 
you  certain  that  what  you  have  had  for  twenty 
years  is  what  the  customer  wants  today?  Have 
you  ever  "aged"  all  your  goods  to  see  what 
items  are  moving  and  those  that  are  dead? 
Have  you  ever  asked  a  salesman  to  appraise 
your  line?  Your  customers  have  an  interest 
in  your  business  because  that  is  the  way  they 
are  pleased.  And  you  know  it  only  takes 
a  nickel  product  to  please  a  customer.  It 
takes  a  Coke  to  quench  your  thirst.  It  takes 
a  Life  Saver  to  keep  you  happy  in  your  daily 
work.     What  we  are  saying  is  that  your  ability 
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to  help  these  people  by  what  you  are  and 
what  you  do,  regardless  of  your  state  in  life 
or  of  how  you  may  feel  yourself,  carries  a 
tremendous  impact. 

Just  to  review  this,  you  need  four  things! 
First,  you  need  knowledge.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  you  need  to  know  what  you 
are  doing.  Then  there  is  attitude;  does  it  not 
make  sense  that  you  should   think  as  if  you 


know  what  you  are  doing  and  that  you  should 
encourage  people  to  want  to  do  business  with 
you  and  not  your  competitor?  Just  as  you 
respect  a  very  fine  surgeon  or  physician,  your 
customers  appreciate  the  skill  that  you  display. 
And  lastly,  I  say  that  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  do  to  help  your  cutsomers,  and  you  can 
do  it  tomorrow  without  changing  a  thing  on 
your  counter,  be  yourself  but  change. 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  THE  TOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Neil  D.  Rankine,  Eastern  Director 
Public  Relations,   Sears,   Roebuck   and   Company 


Although  I  have  been  looking  forward  for 
some  time  to  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you 
this  afternoon,  still  I  must  confess  that  it  has 
been  with  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation. 
For,  in  doing  a  little  reading  in  your  field  so 
that  I  could  at  least  listen  intelligently  to  the 
pertinent  questions  which  will  come  up  later 
in  our  discussion  period,  I  came  across  the 
statement:  The  industrial  employment  counsel- 
lor whose  duty  it  is  to  place  blind  persons  in 
industry,  must  be  versatile  in  performance; 
have  a  vivid  imagination;  have  a  creative 
mind;  and  be  able  to  analyze  conditions  in 
order  to  meet  each  particular  situation,  and 
to  make  decisions  which  are  sound  and  prac- 
tical. 

Friends,  under  this  definition,  facing  this 
group  leaves  me  feeling  like  nothing  so  much 
as  it  does  a  lonely  moth-eaten  lion  in  a  den  of 
Daniels. 

Then  I  asked  myself  the  question,  how  does 
the  need  and  applicability  of  public  relations 
dififer  in  the  specialized  field  of  working  with 
blind  persons,  and,  perhaps  out  of  self-defense, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  philosophy 
and  tools  of  public  relations  are  no  different 
in  this  instance  than  in  working  with  the 
sighted. 


We  have  all  long  recognized  that  death  and 
taxes  will  always  be  with  us.  To  this  I  would 
add  a  third  category — for  whether  we  con- 
sciously use  it  or  not,  public  relations  is  an 
ever  present  factor  in  our  daily  work.  The 
only  question  is  whether  we  recognize  this 
fact  or  not,  and,  assuming  that  we  do,  the 
extent  to  which  we  make  a  deliberate  and 
concerted  use  of  this  very  important  instru- 
ment in  our  chest  of  management  tools.  May 
I  say  further  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  are  a  tax-supported  institution, 
or  a  voluntary  group.  Our  friends  in  the  volu- 
tary  agencies,  because  of  their  need  for  private 
fund-raising,  are  perhaps  more  conscious  of 
their  need  for  goodwill.  Workers  in  tax- 
supported  agencies  do  not  have  this  direct  spur, 
and  for  that  very  reason  they  face  the  need 
of  making  themselves  even  more  deliberately 
conscious  of  how  public  relations  techniques 
can  serve  them.  A  sub-committee  on  public 
relations  in  another  government  agency  field 
has  referred  to  good  public  relations  as  its 
chief  stock   in   trade. 

Is  the  public  relations  concept,  then,  some- 
thing new?  While  I  would  not  try  to  usurp 
the  title  of  the  oldest  profession  on  earth, 
still  the  value  of  the  regard  of  the  group  for 
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,  the  individual,  or  a  smaller  part  of  the  group, 
!  has  been  important  since  men  first  began 
hunting  together  as  a  team.  Later,  rulers 
have  tried  to  morally  justify  their  position 
among  their  people  by  claiming  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  a  briefly  eflFective,  but  not 
permanent,  example  of  an  early  rudimentary 
attempt  at  public  relations.  But  modern  pub- 
ilic  relations,  as  a  technique  individually  recog- 
Inized  and  employed,  is  a  Twentieth  Century 
I  product.  One  authority  has  put  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  professional  public  relations 
into  four  periods.  The  first  period  from  1900 
to  1914  was  characterized  by  "muck-raking" 
and  white-washing.  Employment  of  special- 
ists in  both  aspects  was  characteristic. 

The  second  period  began  in  1914  with  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
indoctrinate  the  country  into  a  war  program 
and   bond-buying. 

The  third  period,  beginning  in   1919,  saw 
!i  business    following    the    example    set    by    the 
'  Federal    Government    in    the    preceding    four 
years,  and  making  use  of  public  relations  on 
a  large  scale  to  develop  positive  public  opinion. 
The  present  period  in  public  relations  de- 
velopment,   starting    in    1929,    has    seen    the 
j|  emphasis  placed  on  tieing  together  public  and 
I  private    interests.      Business    has    stressed    the 
]  part  it  plays  in  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
!  country  and  has  sought  to  express  through  its 
!  action   its   concept   of  corporate  good   citizen- 
1  ship.     It  is  also  during  this  last  period  of  the 
joining    of    public    and    private    interest    that 
social   agencies   have   shown   an   awareness   of 
this  new  technique  of  public  relations.     The 
I  Second  World  "War,  through  exposing  millions 
of  people,  both  in  and  out  of  military  service, 
I  to  the  benefits  of  one  social  agency  or  another, 
i  created  a  favorable  climate  in  which  this  new 
awareness  of  public  relations  by  social  agencies 
could  grow.     1949  was  the  first  year  in  which 
public   relations   was   a   part   of   the   program 
of  practically  all  major  social  welfare  meetings. 
Perhaps  at  this  point  we  should  pause   to 
ask  ourselves  just  what  is  this  activity  called 
"Public  Relations."  Definitions  run  the  gamut 
from  an  idealistic  view  of  it  as  a  simple  ap- 
plication   of    the    Golden    Rule,    to    a    rather 
sinister  sounding  statement  that  it  is  the  art 
of     propaganda.      The     truth     probably     lies 
somewhere  in  between,  with  elements  of  both 
viewpoints   involved. 


Public  relations  is  the  over-all  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  community  and  one 
of  its  parts,  whether  that  part  be  a  profit- 
making  concern,  or  a  non-profit  social  welfare 
agency.  It  is  the  personality  of  the  particu- 
lar group,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  Or,  in  brief,  it  is  what  the  public 
thinks   and   knows  about  you. 

The  public  relations  program,  then,  becomes 
an  effort  to  merit  and  secure  the  undertsanding 
and  favorable  regard  of  the  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  agency  can   better  perform  its  work. 

Now  there  are  some  immediate  distinctions 
we  should  make.  First,  public  relations  being 
an  entire  relationship  with  a  community,  it 
is  clearly  more  than  just  publicity.  More 
properly,  publicity  is  simply  one  part  of  public 
relations,  albeit  an  essential  part.  Publicity 
is  a  means  by  which  public  relations  presents 
correct,  current  and  interesting  information  to 
the  public  about  itself.  Notice  the  use  of 
the  word  "correct"  information.  Undeserved 
and  excessive  self-praise,  trumped  up  issues, 
dramatic  but  spurious  statements,  all  of  these 
are  short-lived  in  their  immediate  effect,  and 
long-lasting  in  their  ultimate  poor  results  on 
the  public's  picture  of  you. 

Secondly,  public  relations  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  rather  a  means  to  an  end.  The  goal 
is  a  sound  program — in  your  case,  a  blind 
person,  well  adjusted  and  financially  inde- 
pendent through  industrial  employment.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  whether  your  public 
relations  are  an  aid  or  a  deterrent  in  reaching 
the  goal. 

So,  thirdly,  I  would  say  very  succinctly, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  good  program,  nor 
any  cover-up  for  a  poor  program.  A  favor- 
able public  opinion  of  your  ability  as  a  social 
worker  is  essential  to  your  efforts  to  success- 
fully pursue   and   further  your  program. 

Finally,  public  relations  while  it  should  be 
given  specialized  thought  and  effort,  is  not 
a  thing  apart  by  itself.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  every  activity  of  your  orjganization;  it  is  a 
day-by  day  attitude  expressed  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  do  your  work. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  "relations" 
aspect  of  public  relations.  Let  us  look  more 
closely  for  a  moment  at  what  makes  up  the 
"public"  in  public  relations.  Is  it  simply  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  as  a  whole?  I 
think  a  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  show 
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that,  so  far  as  public  relations  is  concerned, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Actually  there  are  several 
publics,  each  of  which  has  a  diflFerent  picture 
of  you  depending  on  the  degree  and  manner 
of  its  contact  with  you.  Each  must  be  treated 
according  to  its  own  relationship  with  you. 
There  is  no  one  treatment  or  technique  or 
message  to  which  all  will  respond. 

As  people  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  business  enterprises  operated  by  blind  per- 
sons, who  then  are  your  publics?  It  seems  to 
me,  admittedly  speaking  as  a  layman,  that  you 
have  four  distinct  groups  in  the  community, 
with  each  of  whom  you  have  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct relationship.  You  may  think  of  addi- 
tional groups,  or  further  subdivisions.  If  so, 
I  hope  you  will  bring  this  out  in  our  discus- 
sion period.  But,  to  give  us  a  starting  point, 
I  will  name  four.  First,  obviously,  are  your 
clients.  Another,  in  your  particular  phase  of 
the  profession,  is  business  and  industry.  A 
third  would  be  other  government  agencies, 
and  the  fourth,  the  remaining  public  at  large. 

Client  relationship — included  in  this  group 
are  not  only  the  recipients  of  your  aid,  but 
also  their  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  those 
contacted  in  the  course  of  your  investigative 
work,  such  as  their  employees  and  landlords. 
The  proper  sociological  techniques  in  the 
handling  of  your  particular  clients  among 
blind  individuals  is,  of  course,  a  very  special- 
ized field  which  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  enter 
upon.  But  I  would  impress  upon  you  that 
this  is  an  important  part  of  your  over-all 
community  relationship  and  this  has  a  definite 
public  relations'  aspect.  If  clients  are  handled 
with  promptness,  with  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion, and  their  needs  are  properly  and  fully 
met,  the  word  will  get  around  with  equal  dis- 
patch. Your  public  relations  will  benefit  ac- 
cordingly and  automatically.  But  the  reverse 
is  equally  true,  and  you  may  expect  poor 
service  to  result  in  poor  public  relations  which 
will  make  efforts  to  secure  support  for  your 
work  and  agency  that  much  harder,  if  not 
impossible.  And  even  technically  good  ser- 
vice, if  done  in  an  impersonal  and  unsympa- 
thetic or  abrupt  and  domineering  manner,  may 
not  achieve  the  necessary  community  accept- 
ance for  you.  You  may  well  expect  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  to  simply  mirror  your  own  ap- 
proach. 

Your    good    relationships,    i.e.    public    rela- 


tions, with  other  government  agencies  or  other 
agencies  working  with  blind  persons,  are  like- 
wise important  to  you  and  to  your  client, 
in  cases  where  he  needs  to  be  referred  to  an- 
other agency  for  services  you  are  not  equipped 
to  provide.  There  should  be  no  place  for 
professional  jealousy  or  public  criticism  of 
another  group.  Self-analysis  and  constructive 
suggestion  within  the  field  of  social  welfare 
is  one  thing,  but  negative  public  comment 
is  another.  Such  tactics  are  simply  a  tacit 
admission  of  lack  of  faith  or  ability  in  your 
own  program,  and  further  invites  retaliation. 
Public  altercations  are  not  good  public  rela- 
tions. 

How  about  the  general  public?  By  and 
large  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  the  American  public  accepts  as 
desirable  the  services  of  social  agencies.  In 
the  year  1953-54,  $14,500,000,000  was  spent 
on  state  and  Federal  public  welfare.  Addi- 
tional contributions  to  voluntary  welfare  or- 
ganizations are  estimated  to  be  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $2,500,000,000.  But  even  though  the 
public  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  these 
services,  its  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
agencies,  of  how  they  work  and  what  their 
problems  are,  is  a  source  of  much  misunder- 
standing. The  answers  an  uninformed  public 
arrives  at  for  itself  cannot  be  expected  to 
always  reflect  credit  to  an  agency  or  its  workers. 
Whose  job  is  it  to  see  that  the  public  gets 
the  right  answers?  Yours,  and  every  person 
involved  in  a  social  service  agency.  But  do 
not  allow  it  to  become  a  matter  of  "letting 
John  do  it."  Everyone  in  this  room  should 
take  every  opportunity — even  create  oppor- 
tunities— to  tell  some  phase  of  your  story. 
And  remember  that  it  is  not  just  the  quality 
of  the  professional  service  aspect  that  creates 
community  goodwill,  or  ill-will.  Many  things 
that  you  might  not  normally  consider  to  be 
public  relations  enter  in.  Such  diverse  things 
as  the  personnel  program  of  your  agency,  the 
telephone  manner  of  your  secretary,  your  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  working  relationship  you 
have  with  other  agencies,  are  only  samples  of 
the  many  things  that  all  become  part  of  the 
picture  the  community  has  of  your  group. 
Do  not  minimize  in  your  own  mind,  either, 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  welfare  work  or 
its  ability  to  comprehend  your  problems.  Much 
better    a    sympathetic    understanding    than    a 
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negative  reaction  due  to  lack  of  a  little  edu- 
cational effort  on  your  part.  Remember,  what 
the  public  thinks  are  the  facts  will  override 
what  are  actually  the  facts. 

There  then  remains  the  area  of  business  and 
industry.  Because  the  specialized  efforts  of 
this  group  involve  the  solicitation  of  direct 
cooperation  from  business  and  industry,  I 
would  like  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail  in 
suggesting  consideration  for  approaches  to 
these  people.  First,  avoid  the  emotional  ap- 
proach; do  not,  so  to  speak,  wave  the  white 
cane.  "While  some  people  may  be  susceptible 
to  this  approach  at  first  blush,  many  business- 
men who  are  faced  with  the  hard  facts  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  operating  statement  resent 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  appearing 
unchristian  if  they  attempt  to  analyze  their 
own  position  in  response  to  your  solicitation. 
In  either  event,  you  can  rest  assured  that  ac- 
ceptance gained  by  emotional  appeal  is  not  on 
a  solid  foundation.  The  halo  will  last  only  a 
short  time  and,  when  it  has  disappeared  under 
the  stress  of  daily  operation,  if  the  business- 
man does  not  have  a  true  understanding  of  the 
worth  to  him  of  a  blind  person  as  an  em- 
ployee, he  will  immediately  become  resentful 
of  your  having  placed  him  in  what  he  con- 
siders an  untenable  position.  Your  public 
relations  and  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the 
business  community  will  suffer  accordingly. 

Besides  being  bad  business,  I  think  this 
approach  is  also  beneath  your  dignity.  You 
are  not  asking  for  alms.  You  have  a  product 
to  offer  which  can  stand  on  its  own  two  feet, 
which  has  a  value  to  the  businessman.  Adopt 
the  mental  attitude  of  "what  I  can  do  for  you, 
jMr.  Businessman,"  rather  than  "what  can  you 
do  for  me." 

'  Let  us  consider  briefly  for  a  moment  what 
you  can  do  for  the  businessman,  what  you  do 
have  to  offer  him.  Because  the  benefit  my 
own  organization  has  received  from  the  use  of 
blind  persons  has  been  largely  in  the  area  of 
snackbar  operation  in  the  employee's  lunch- 
room, my  brief  list  of  examples  will  be  based 
on  such  operation.  I  am  sure  you  can  de- 
velop comparable  points  for  any  particular 
activity  you  are  interested  in. 

First,  in  almost  all  cases  employee  lunch 
bars  represent  a  subsidized  operating  cost.  A 
snackbar  managed  by  a  blind  person  as  an 
independent   agency    controlled    operation    re- 


lieves the  businessman  of  this  operating  cost. 

Second,  the  businessman  is  similarly  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  fixed  investment  in  equipment 
and   installation. 

Third,  if  the  businessman  does  not  have  a 
snackbar  on  the  establishment,  he  is  going  to 
be  faced  with  lost  employee  time  as  they  go 
to  the  closest  coffeeshop  which  may  be  nearby 
or  not  so  near.     A  snackbar  avoids  this. 

Fourth,  if  he  does  not  allow  his  employees 
to  get  their  coffee,  then  he  is  faced  with  a 
personnel  problem.  This  situation  is  saved 
by  a  snackbar. 

Fifth,  the  necessary,  but  time-consuming,  i.a- 
spection  to  live  up  to  health  regulations, 
plumbing  codes,  and  local  ordinances,  is  as- 
sumed by  the  agency. 

Sixth,  blind  persons  have  an  unusually  good 
attendance  record.  I  recall  we  had  the  grand 
opening  for  a  new  store  this  winter  on  the 
same  day  as  the  heaviest  snow  fall  of  the 
year.  Only  a  third  of  our  employees  and 
practically  no  customers  showed  up.  But,  in- 
cluded in  the  third  of  the  employees  was  the 
blind  operator  of  the  snackbar.  The  fact  that 
coffee  and  lunch  were  available  through  his 
efforts  was  one  of  the  few  morale-saving  fea- 
tures of  the  day. 

Yes,  indeed,  you  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the 
employer  through  providing  the  use  of  a 
person,  who  incidentally  happens  to  be  blind, 
and  his  appreciation  of  such  fact  is  another 
plank  in  your  community  relations  boardwalk. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other  factors 
which  I  think  you  should  clearly  delineate  in 
speaking  with  prospective  employers.  The 
employer  is  not  in  a  position  to  allow  a  mix- 
ture of  charity  and  business  on  his  premises. 
Again,  as  a  sighted  individual  he  is  loath  to 
discharge  a  blind  person  even  with  good 
cause.  If  the  agency  can  assure  him  that  it 
will  assume  the  responsibility  in  both  these 
instances,  it  will  relieve  his  mind  of  what  he 
fears  will  become  a  public  relations  problem 
to  him. 

As  a  final  public  relations  suggestion,  I 
would  urge  you  in  working  with  any  of  your 
various  publics  to  find  an  opportunity  to  give 
public  credit  whenever  possible  to  any  com- 
pany, individual,  or  any  organization  which 
has  contributed  to  your  work.  Aside  from 
being  common  courtesy,  this  will  help  persons 
living   in    the    community    to    feel    that   your 
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program  is  part  of  their  doing,  a  feeling 
which,  of  course,  is  of  as  much  value  to  you 
as  to  them. 

Remember,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stand- 
ing still.  You  are  either  going  ahead  or 
falling  behind. 


As  we  have  seen,  public  relations  as  a 
formal  distinct  technique  is  a  rather  new  tool 
in  the  long  established  field  of  social  welfare. 
Those  who  learn  to  use  it  are  taking  a  definite 
step  in  assuring  they  are  going  ahead. 
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THE  BLIND  PIANO  TEACHER 
PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

George  G.  Bennette,  Lighthouse  Music  School 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  this 
occasion  gives  me  one  of  the  last  opportunities 
I  shall  ever  have  to  apologize  for  my  youth, 
so  please  allow  me  this  indulgence  while  I 
may  still  enjoy  it.  My  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  sighted  piano  students  has  been 
brief  compared  to  that  of  most  of  you,  but  it 
is  a  matter  which  has  given  me  much  con- 
cern since  the  beginning  of  my  professional 
musical  training.  From  my  earliest  days  at 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  I  was  eager  to 
prepare  myself,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
performer. 

When  we  take  a  look  at  the  history  of  the 
education  of  blind  people,  we  discover  that, 
at  the  outset  of  organized  education,  Valentin 
Hauy  believed  the  field  of  music  to  be  a  good 
one  for  his  students  to  specialize  in.  This 
pioneering  Frenchman  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  his  work,  but  in  this  respect  his 
assumption  about  the  general  musical  ability 
of  the  blind  has  been  proved  false.  In  fact, 
there  was  such  a  strong  reaction  against  this 
theory  later  on  that,  around  1900,  students 
ill  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
were  discouraged  from  going  into  music  as  a 
profession.  Nowadays,  however,  the  final 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
blind  person  can  teach  music  successfully  is 
jto  be  found  in  a  consideration  of  the  particular 
[individual.  The  answer  is  affirmative  when 
:the  question  is  asked  abstractly,  because  many 
are  earning  a  living  in  this  way. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  lady  attending  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind  from  which  I  gradu- 
ated in  1947.  She  wanted  to  know  what  I 
thought  the  possibility  would  be  for  her  as  a 


teacher  of  music  and  what  preparation  I 
thought  necessary.  I  was  very  pleased  to  offer 
my  opinion  as  to  what  I  consider  important, 
and  I  wish  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  ideas 
which  I  expressed  to  her,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  private  teacher  of  sighted  students. 
The  teacher  who  is  blind  must,  first  of  all, 
be  a  superior  teacher,  and  the  two  factors 
which  make  a  superior  teacher  are  a  convinc- 
ing personality  and  the  necessary  mental  and 
physical  equipment.  I  am  not  primarily  con- 
cerned here  with  the  question  of  what  makes 
a  good  teacher,  but  rather  with  the  points 
which  relate  specifically  to  a  superior  blind 
teacher.  Any  successful  teacher  must  main- 
tain a  sociable  manner  in  dealing  with  others, 
and  he  should  show  an  interest  in  many  sub- 
jects and  different  types  of  people,  thereby 
being  able  to  enrich  his  teaching  capacity. 
Musicians  often  have  a  reputation  for  being 
one-sided,  and  I  believe,  therefore,  that  as 
much  of  a  general  college  course  as  possible 
should  be  included  in  the  training  period. 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  himself 
available  to  his  students  in  many  ways.  A 
usable  knowledge  of  this  history  and  theory  of 
music  is  vital  to  his  teaching.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  blind  person  that 
he  concentrate  especially  on  developing  his 
ear  during  his  schooling.  Although  perfect 
pitch  is  a  great  advantage,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  a  good  sense  of  relative  pitch 
can  be  acquired. 

A  considerable  facility  for  reading  Braille 
music  is  perhaps  the  most  basic  requirement 
for  a  blind  musician.  It  is  deplorable  that 
some  blind  persons  consider  themselves  pro- 
fessional musicians  who  do  not  even  read 
from  Braille  scores.     A  teacher  would  refuse 
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to  teach  a  sighted  student  who  could  not 
read  music  for  advanced  work,  and  the  same 
should  hold  true  for  any  blind  musician.  The 
ear  and  memory  are  never  so  reliable  as  the 
printed  page. 

What  about  the  personal  manner  of  the 
blind  teacher?  He  must  maintain  a  confident 
approach  and  be  in  control  of  every  situation 
he  encounters.  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of 
discipline  of  a  young  pupil,  or  a  matter  of 
demanding  musical  exactitude,  he  needs  to 
act  in  a  positive  and  assured  way.  A  blind 
person  is  often  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  elements  in  his  environment  which 
he  may  be  unaware  of  and,  consequently, 
unable  to  control,  but  he  must  not  let  such 
frustrations  intimidate  him.  The  timid  teacher 
causes  his  students  to  feel  uncertain  about  him 
and  his  ability  to  teach. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  these  days 
on  the  subject  of  the  psychology  of  blindness, 
and  interesting  and  highly  informative  ma- 
terial has  been  provided  for  us.  The  basic 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  psychology  of  the  blind  is  still 
being  disputed.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
being  blind  has  a  decided  efiFect  upon  the 
personality  of  any  person  who  is,  after  all, 
forced  to  make  certain  major  adjustments  in 
our  society.  Some  of  us  tend  to  be  over- 
aggressive  in  order  to  prove  our  ability  in 
work  and  in  social  relationship,  and  others 
tend  to  be  retiring  and  hesitant.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  blindness  necessarily 
causes  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  of 
personality,  but  that  these  are  two  ways,  out 
of  a  great  many,  in  which  a  handicap  does 
affect  the  development  of  a  personality. 

The  attitude,  then,  of  the  sightless  teacher 
toward  his  own  handicap  is  directly  related 
to  his  teaching  approach.  The  person  who 
denies  the  existence  of  his  handicap,  and  as  a 
consequence  refuses  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments to  it,  is  just  as  much  at  fault  as  one 
whose  handicap  is  always  too  much  in  evi- 
dence. For  example,  I  think  it  is  perfealy  all 
right  to  use  Braille  scores  at  lessons  where 
the  music  is  such  that  the  teacher  can  follow 
it  with  ease.  Some  music  must  be  memorized 
in  advance  of  the  lesson,  but  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  prepare  simpler  pieces  before- 
hand; after  all,  the  sighted  teacher  always  has 


the  score  in  front  of  him.  I  also  never  tell 
a  new  or  prospective  student  that  I  am  blind. 
He  will  find  it  out  anwyay.  To  tell  him  this 
before  we  have  met  implies  that  there  might 
be  some  reason  why  he  might  not  wish  to 
study  with  me,  and  there  is  no  point  in  sug- 
gesting this  to  him. 

There  is  another  matter  of  business  which 
has  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  blind 
teacher  toward  his  profession.  He  should  ask 
the  same  fee  for  lessons  as  the  teachers  against 
whom  he  is  competing.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  service  and  its  degree 
of  quality  is  a  well-established  law  of  eco- 
nomics, and  the  blind  teacher  who,  from  fear 
of  not  attracting  students,  asks  a  smaller  fee 
than  his  competitors  does  himself  a  great  in- 
justice. He  should  not  compete  in  this  way, 
but  rather  by  being  a  better  prepared  teacher. 

Certainly  there  are  more  positive  ways  of 
attracting  students,  and   one   of  these  is   per- 
forming.    It  has  been  proved  untrue  that  the 
best  performers  are  the   best  teachers,  but  it 
is    true   that   those   who   can   play   very   little 
can   only  teach  very  little.      If  a  teacher  has 
not  mastered  most  of  the  problems  of  piano 
playing,  he  can  not  help  a  student  to  do  so. 
One  who  teaches  a  great  deal  has  little  time 
for  extensive  performing,  but  he  should  con- 
tinue to  play,   even   if  his   performances   are  • 
only    for    private    groups.      The    performing 
teacher    accomplishes    three    things:     1)     He 
stimulates  his  students'  interest  in  music;  2) 
He  inspires  their  confidence  in  him;   3)    He  ? 
attracts   new  students.      The  last  point  is   as-  ■ 
pecially  true  in  a  small  community  where  he  : 
may  be  well-known  among  his  fellow-citizens.  . 

The  most  obvious  problem  which  the  blind  1 
teacher  has  to  deal  with  is  that  of  communica- 
ting about  the  printed  musical  text.    Here  he   ; 
must  cope  with  many  situations,  all  the  way  »'| 
from  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  staff  nota-   j 
tion,  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  differences  | 
between  print  edition  and  Braille  edition.   No   ; 
person  can  teach  staflF  notation  without  a  full   | 
knowledge   of   that   subject   and   an   adequate 
way  of  demonstrating  the  function  of  the  sym-   i 
bols  on  the  page.     Various  devices  have  been 
used    for   this   purpose,   some   of  them  more  i 
clumsy    than    helpful.      The    Beetz    Notation  ij| 
Graph    is   an   excellent   apparatus   which   the 
teacher  can  use  for  writing  out  three  or  four 
bars  of  music  and  then  point  out  the  various  ji 
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characters  to  the  students.  These  characters 
are  made  of  metal  and  wire  and  are  attached 
to  a  cork  surface  by  means  of  pins.  The 
blind  teacher  is  certainly  working  under  dif- 
ficulty, and  confusion  often  results  when  he 
must  say  to  a  student,  "The  first  sign  you 
see  on  the  left  margin  of  the  page  is  a  treble 
clef."  He  is  able  to  be  much  more  efficient 
when  he  can  touch  the  sign  and  say,  "This  is 
the  treble  clef."  With  this  apparatus,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  cope  with  staff  notation 
more  thoroughly,  because  he  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  write  out  some  music  for  himself. 
Thus  he  has  a  chance  to  visualize  the  symbols 
in  context  rather  than  knowing  them  as  iso- 
lated characters. 

Those  who  transcribe  mustic  into  Braille 
are  making  an  effort  more  and  more  to 
adapt  the  Braille  copy  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  print.  Indications  in  the  Braille  of 
printed  page  numbers  and  staff  numbers  are 
very  useful,  and  the  insertion  of  clef  signs  is 
also  very  helpful.  In  this  country,  the  Print- 
ing Department  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  is  to  be  commended  for  its  editions 
of  teaching  material  adapted  for  the  use  of 
blind  teachers  of  sighted  students. 

A    large   library   of   Braille    music   and    an 
ever-increasing   acquaintance   with   new   music 
is  an  essential  part  of  being  a  good  musician. 
Unfortunately,  Braille  material  in  this  country 
is   very   expensive,   and   I   should   like   to   see 
the  day  when   action   is   taken   to   reduce  the 
cost  of  Braille  books  and  music.     A  teacher 
should  not  have  to  limit  the  repertoire  of  his 
I  pupils    because   he    himself   cannot   afford    to 
i  buy   Braille   music.      The  International   Cata- 
[  logue    of    Braille    Music,    published    by    the 
:  American    Foundation   for   Overseas   Blind   in 
Paris,   has   filled   a  great   need   by   making   it 
■possible   for   all    to   know   what   is   available. 
i|  There  is  now  a  need  for  a  central  coordinator 
I  of  music  publications  so  as  to  prevent  duplica- 
tions of  a  single  print  edition. 

All   over   the   United    States    there   has    re- 
;  cently    been    a    growing    interest    in    hand- 
transcribing.      For    the    last    two    years,    the 
;  Lighthouse  Music   School  has   held   classes   in 
!  Braille    music-transcribing    which    have    been 
attended   by  people  all   over  the  New  York 
area.     The   blind   musicians  are  certainly   in- 
debted   to    these    people   and    have    benefited 
much  from  their  services.     As  time  goes  on. 


the  accessibility  of  Braille  music  becomes  a 
less  formidable  problem.  The  teacher  must 
be  very  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with  what 
is  obtainable  from  the  printing  houses  so  as 
not  to  tax  the  hand-transcriber  unnecessarily 
and  thereby  waste  a  very  valuable  service. 

One  of  the  first  doubts  which  arises  in  the 
mind  of  a  sighted  person  when  he  considers 
the  capabilities  of  a  blind  teacher  is  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  able  to  observe  physical 
movements  of  the  student.  I  shall  answer  this 
question  by  saying  that  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  A  teacher 
who  is  thorough  and  has  a  firm  idea  of  the 
physical  approach  to  his  instrument  will  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  with  a  new  student  teach- 
ing him  correct  movements  of  finger,  arm, 
and  body.  The  teacher  can  check  these  move- 
ments by  touch,  and  he  can  devise  a  method 
of  seeing  that  the  student  uses  correct  finger- 
ing. When  I  notice,  for  example,  that  a 
student  plays  with  his  wrists  too  high,  I  write 
down  this  observation  so  as  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  fault  of  the  student 
which  I  must  concentrate  on  correcting.  It 
is  very  helpful  to  have  comments  made  oc- 
casionally about  one's  students  by  a  teacher 
who  is  sighted.  Every  teacher,  whether  blind 
or  sighted,  overlooks  certain  pecularities  of 
his  students.  Whether  such  oversights  are 
the  result  of  the  focus  of  his  own  teaching 
procedure,  or  simply  a  failure  to  be  aware  of 
of  them,  criticisms  from  an  outside  col- 
league are  very  valuable. 

Before  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  my  beliefs  about  certain  points. 
Much  of  what  I  have  said  here  is  obvious  to 
many  of  you,  but  perhaps  the  things  which 
are  "needless  to  say"  are  worth  saying  oc- 
casionally just  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not 
being  taken  for  granted.  Many  of  the  quali- 
fications and  requirements  which  I  have  men- 
tioned hold  true  for  any  teacher,  but  the  point 
is  that  blind  teachers  must  be  especially  well 
prepared.  Recently,  a  young  girl  who  had 
been  refused  entrance  to  several  colleges  was 
attempting  to  become  trained  for  a  career  as 
a  music  teacher.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
person  who  is  unable  to  qualify  as  a  college 
freshman  should  enter  a  profession  which 
must  maintain  the  highest  standards.  As  is 
the  case  in  any  profession,  one  poorly  pre- 
pared  blind  person  can   do  more  harm  than 
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several  well  prepared  ones  can  rectify. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blind  are  continually 
subjected  to  one  common  experience,  that  of 
being  misjudged.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
considered  marvels  if  we  can  even  find  a 
piano  bench  and  get  seated  on  it  the  right 
way  round,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  con- 
sidered incapable  of  recognizing  wrong  notes 
simply  because  we  cannot  see  them  being 
played.  Among  ourselves,  we  must  not  make 
the  same  kind  of  mistake  and  must  judge 
rationally  what  adaptations  are  required  for 
a  profession  which  we  wish  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  hope  that  in  our  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  we  are  striving  more  and 
more  to  recognize  the  individual  endowments 
of  students,  and  that  their  capacities  for  vari- 
ous vocations  are  being  given  special  consid- 


eration. The  teaching  of  music  is  a  good 
profession  for  a  blind  person  who  shows  a 
aptitude  for  music  and  sufficient  intelligence 
to  develop  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  pro- 
fession existing  first  and  then  the  blind  per- 
son being  trained  for  it,  but  rather  that  the 
blind  person  has  the  capacity  and  the  profes- 
sion itself  undergoes  certain  modifications  in 
his  hands.  Here  is  where  the  work  for  those 
interested  in  research  lies.  Our  greatest  effort 
now  is  spent  in  getting  jobs  for  blind  people, 
but  much  can  also  be  done  about  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  other  fields  of  endeavor  ia 
order  that  blind  people  may  engage  in  them. 
The  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction 
is  a  tremendously  important  part  of  what 
should  be  done  for  the  blind  population  of 
this  country. 


THE  OUTLOOK  OF  PIANO-TUNING  FOR  QUALIFIED  BLIND  PERSONS ! 

J.  Hiram  Chappell,  Rehabilitation  Specialist 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


Piano-tuning,  the  oldest  vocation  for  the 
blind  in  the  Western  World,  is  at  the  cross- 
roads. From  the  Civil  War  down  to  the 
great  depression  of  1929,  it  was  considered  a 
standard  course  in  most  of  our  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  blind  tuners  found  employment 
in  many  piano  factories,  music  stores,  and  in 
clientele  work  in  communities  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Not  only  were 
there  more  blind  persons  employed  as  piano 
tuners  than  in  any  other  occupation  during 
this  period,  but  it  was  largely  through  this 
vocation  that  the  visually  handicapped  demon- 
strated conclusively  their  ability  to  compete 
on  a  par  with  the  seeing  in  industry  and  in 
private  business  pursuits.  While  a  large  num- 
ber  of   blind   persons   are   still   gainfully   em- 


ployed in  the  field  of  piano-tuning,  it  is  no 
longer  the  dominant  course  in  our  residental 
schools  and,  consequently,  fewer  tuners  are 
being  trained.  Many  would  have  us  believe 
that  piano-tuning  is  a  lost  art,  that  the  piano 
is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  we  should  all 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  guide 
individuals  who  are  blind  away  from  tuning 
into  other  types  of  employment.  There  is 
definitely  another  side  to  this  picture,  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  state  it  before  this  Con- 
vention. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  be 
given  with  a  background  of  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  business  of  servicing  pianos 
and  sixteen  years  of  placement  and  rehabilita- 
tion work  for  the  blind.     For  approximately 
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three  years  I  was  Director  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Training  and  Placement  for  the  Oregon 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  I  have  served  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  the  Federal 
OfHce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  During 
this  time,  I  have  worked  in  most  of  our 
States  and  talked  with  piano-tuners,  tuning 
instructors,  and  other  piano  men  in  many  areas 
across  this  wide  land  of  ours.  My  position 
with  the  Federal  Office  has  enabled  me  to 
study  piano-tuning  as  a  vocation  for  the 
blind  more  thoroughly,  and  more  objectively, 
and  more  widely  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible in  any  other  way.  That  the  piano  in- 
dustry was  in  a  convulsive  period  of  transition 
was  clear  to  everyone.  This  was  equally 
clear  in  regard  to  educational  trends  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  vocational  train- 
ing, and  particularly  that  of  piano-tuning. 

Through  my  travels  and  my  studies,  I 
could  not  escape  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
piano  business  that  were  affecting  blind  tuners. 
I  have  at  the  same  time  been  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  steady  employment  with  good 
income  to  the  qualified  blind  tuners  in  many 
parts  of  our  country.  The  impressive  accounts 
of  blind  tuners  as  revealed  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Braille  Piano  Technician,  in  other 
tuners  magazines,  and  from  private  correspond- 
ence, have  convinced  us  at  the  Federal  Office 
that  piano  servicing  as  a  vocation  for  blind 
persons,  who  are  qualified  and  given  adequate 
training,  is  here  to  stay  for  the  forseeable 
future.  What  needs  to  be  done  to  revive  the 
situation  is  for  educators  and  counselors  to 
take  a  new  look,  face  the  situation  realistically, 
and  give  the  old  and  tried  vocation  a  chance, 
along  with  other  newly  developed  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  rehabilitation  we 
must  constantly  be  in  search  of  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  consolidate  and  strengthen  every  voca- 
tion for  the  blind  in  which  they  have  demon- 
strated competive  fitness  to  serve. 

What  about  the  piano  industry?  Is  it  on 
the  way  out  or  on  the  way  up?  Yes,  it  came 
to  a  virtual  standstill  in  the  depression  low 
of  1932-33.  In  1934,  however,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  spinet  piano,  it  began  its  steady 
return,  only  to  be  halted  during  World  War 
II,  and  then  zoom  to  annual  production  of 
approximately    190,000    new    instruments    in 


the  late  1940's.  This  was  the  approximate 
production  level  of  pianos  in  1928-29  be- 
fore the  peak  of  radio  competition,  prior  to 
the  dawn  of  television  and  electronic  instru- 
ments, namely,   the  organ. 

Has  TV  and  the  electronic  organ  caused 
the  piano  industry  to  begin  folding  up?  Last 
year,  the  W.  W.  Kimball  Company  celebrated 
its  100th  anniversary  in  a  new  $12,000,000 
factory  building;  Steinway  and  'Sons  will  soon 
move  to  their  new  $13,000,000  factory  build- 
ing; the  Baldwin  Company  has  announced 
plans  for  its  new  supplementary  factory  in 
the  South;  and  Steger  and  Sons,  a  depression 
casualty,  has  just  recently  renewed  their  manu- 
facture of  pianos  at  'Steger,  Illinois.  Mention 
could  be  made  of  the  growth  of  other  mod- 
ern piano  factories,  the  importation  of  foreign- 
made  pianos,  and  the  rebuilding  of  many  old 
pianos,  especially  grands,  in  private  shops 
across  our  country.  The  magnitude  of  piano 
reconditioning  can  be  gauged  partly  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1956,  iSchaff  Piano  Company,  one 
of  several  manufacturers  of  bass  piano  strings, 
made  about  20,000  sets  to  be  installed  in  used 
pianos. 

How  do  the  blind  fit  into  this  modern 
piano  picture?  Many  of  our  piano  factories 
employ  a  high  percentage  of  blind  persons 
to  do  their  tuning.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  W.  W.  Kimball  and  Lester  Piano  Com- 
panies. Retail  stores  in  many  cities  employ 
blind  men  to  do  service  work,  either  on  a 
full-time  or  piece-work  basis.  Most  note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  Baldwin  and 
Kimball  stores  in  Chicago,  Sherman  Clay  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Many  public  school  pianos  are 
serviced  by  blind  tuners.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  Chicago,  where  ten  proficient  blind 
piano-service  men  have  the  complete  care  of 
the  city's  approximately  6,000  school  pianos. 
Impressive  as  this  may  be,  most  of  our  blind 
tuners  are  self-employed,  making  a  good  liv- 
ing in  many  communities.  What  do  they 
earn?  The  best  authority  we  have  is  the 
Braille  Technician,  whose  survey  showed  the 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  to  range 
between  $2,400  and  $9,000  annually,  with  an 
average  of  approximately  $5,000  gross  income. 
This  survey  parallels  and  substantiates  my  own 
experience  and  findings.  When  we  add  to 
this    employment   picture    the    facts    that    the 
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piano  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  authorities,  the 
basic  instrument  for  music  instruction,  and 
that  there  are  more  children  studying  music 
today  than  ever  before,  the  future  of  piano 
servicing  is  bright  and  offers  opportunity  to 
the  qualified  piano  technician  who  is  blind. 

With  the  picture  that  I  have  just  given, 
why  is  there  concern  among  educators  and 
rehabilitation  specialists  about  piano-tuning  as 
a  continued  vocation  for  qualified  individuals 
who  are  blind?  To  put  this  concern  most 
succinctly,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  let- 
ter by  one  of  our  foremost  educators  of  the 
blind,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Thompson  is  one  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  what  piano-tuning  has 
meant  vocationally  to  the  blind  and  what  a 
void  it  will  leave  if  something  is  not  done 
about  the  situation. 

"School  administrators  and  rehabilitation 
people,  in  general,  need  to  be  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  ( 1 )  Piano-tuning  as  a  profession 
is  (contrary  to  general  belief)  very  short  of 
the  necessary  number  of  skilled  technicians; 
that  (2)  the  failure  of  many  young  blind 
men  to  be  employed  lucratively  in  the  field 
grows  out  of  a  type  of  teaching  that  generally 
lacks  knowledge  and  conviction;  that  (3) 
school  principals,  superintendents,  and  coun- 
selors, in  general,  have  attributed  the  slow- 
down in  the  field  to  lack  of  opportunity,  when 
it  should  have  been  attributed  to  failure  of 
the  schools  to  recognize  the  profession  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  highly  competent  rather 
■than  the  incompetent;  and  that  (4)  unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  put  an  increased 
number  of  competent  young  blind  tuners 
in  the  field,  there  will  be  no  more  competent 
'old  timers'  to  keep  the  profession  on  its 
feet  and  countless  young  blind  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  be  trained  for  and  pursue 
a  profession  which  can  offer  economic  and 
personal  independence  in  and  endless  succes- 
sion of  desirable  cultural  and  social  settings. 

"I  have  personally  made  it  my  business  to 
attend  the  national  tuners'  convention  when 
it  was  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  attended  the 
tuners'  meeting  in  Chicago.  I  can  attest  to 
the  dynamics  of  this  group,  and  the  absence 
of  vocational  counsellors  and  educators,  in 
general,  from  these  meetings  speaks  volumes 
as  to  their  lack  of  knowledge   of  the  oppor- 


tunity and  their  subsequent  lack  of  interest." 
A  solution  to  the  problem  calls  for  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  training  program  as  re- 
lated to  piano-tuning  in  the  education  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  in  our  country. 

In  the  years  before  the  Great  Depression, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  for 
the  young  adult  blind  was  ofifered  outside  our 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  As  a  result, 
our  schools  met  this  need,  in  a  way,  by  offer- 
ing piano-tuning  and  other  vocational  courses. 
For  instance,  I  lost  my  sight  in  my  first  year 
of  college.  Yet,  I  went  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  learn  Braille 
and  receive  vocational  training.  Fortunately 
for  me,  a  thorough  course  in  piano-tuning  was 
offered,  and  you  know  the  rest.  Also,  in 
those  years,  children  frequently  did  not  get 
enrolled  in  school  until  they  were  ten  and 
twelve  years  old,  with  the  consequent  results 
that  many  graduating  classes  in  our  schools 
for  the  blind  had  an  average  age  of  twenty 
or  more.  Not  only  were  the  graduates  older 
in  those  years,  but  many  of  the  boys  also  had 
acquired  work  experience  on  farms  and  in 
shops  that  few  of  our  graduates  have  today. 
The  added  years  and  work  experiences  gave 
a  certain  maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose 
that  enabled  many  young  men  to  go  out  and 
make  a  success  of  some  vocation,  particularly 
piano-tuning. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better  education  in  every  State,  few  chil- 
dren, including  blind  children,  remain  out  of 
school  after  the  age  of  six.  Now  it  is  an 
exception  to  find  a  boy  older  than  nineteen 
in  one  of  our  senior  classes.  Concomitant 
with  this  lessening  of  age  in  our  student  popu- 
lation in  schools  for  the  blind,  the  Great  De- 
pression forced  the  enactment  of  welfare  and 
rehabilitation  laws  to  more  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  our  adult  population.  These  meas- 
ures freed  our  schools  for  the  blind  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  vocational  training  be- 
yond that  of  a  prevocational  level.  Another 
force  in  schools  for  the  blind  against  thorough 
training  in  piano-tuning  has  been  the  em- 
phasis given  to  college  entrance,  plus  the  urge 
of  some  schools  to  require  their  students  to 
attend  public  school  for  one  year  or  more. 
Concurrently  with  these  trends  within  our 
schools,  efforts  of  rehabilitation  agencies  on 
both    State    and    Federal    levels    have    opened 
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fields  of  employment  for  blind  persons  con- 
sidered impossible  fifteen  years  ago.  Not  for 
a  long  time  have  we  expected  music  students 
just  graduated  from  a  residential  school  to 
engage  in  teaching  much  without  additional 
training  in  college  or  a  conservatory.  The 
same  is  true  of  typing  students.  They  attend 
business  college  before  they  can  qualify  for 
office  work.  Why  is  this  not  equally  true  for 
the  tuning  student  whose  work  is  more  me- 
chanical, more  scientific,  and  more  complex 
than  typing,  and  equally  demanding  in  social 
adjustment  and   personal   fitness. 

The  aforementioned  trends,  ultimately  bene- 
ficial as  they  may  be,  have  left  the  training  in 
piano-tuning   in  many  of  our  schools   largely 
in  a  state  of  chaos  or  indifference.     Although 
some  of  our  schools  still  do  a  thorough   job 
in  the  teaching  of  piano  servicing  and  deserve 
commendation,  many  offer  it  more  from  habit 
than  conviction,  for  only  one  period  a  day  and 
for  only  a  year  or  two.     A  course  so  limited 
in   time,   regardless    of   equipment   or   quality 
I  of  instruction,  cannot  possibly  equip  an  im- 
i  mature  young  blind  person  to  compete  success- 
;  fully    in    the    modern    business    of    servicing 
;,  pianos. 

i      What   can   we   do   about   it?      Criticize   the 
i  schools   like   some   do,   or   abandon   the   voca- 
'  tion   of  tuning  for  the   blind   like   others   ad- 
!  vocate.-*      I   cannot  share  these   two  views   be- 
cause,  to  me,  personally,  piano-tuning   meant 
;  independence    and    secure    living    for    twenty 
i  years  and  because  study  convinces  me  of  the 
jgreat  potential  still  beckoning  in  piano-tuning 
lito  the  qualified  tuner  who  is  blind. 
i     The   answer    lies,    I    believe,    in    facing    up 
isquarely   to   the   needs    of    our   generation    in 
rterms   of   sound   guidance,   professional   train- 
ing, and  adequate  equipping  of  graduates  with 
;'up-to-date    tools    to    meet    all    piano-servicing 
needs.      This    can   and   must    be    done   on    at 
least  two  fronts,  in  the  residential  schools  and 
in    special    schools    where    blind    persons    may 
receive    additional    and    professional    training. 
In  fact,  this  is  being  done  today  on  a  limited 
basis,  and  only  needs  to  be  further  developed 
and  augmented. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  ( 1 )  the  scholarship 
method  at  Perkins  School,  Boston,  Massa- 
:husetts,  of  admitting  high  school  graduates 
Df  other  states  to  its  tuning  department,  and 
(2)   the  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Center, 


Vancouver,  Washington,  which  enrolls  both 
advanced  and  beginning  students  from  re- 
habilitation agencies  throughout  the  country. 
What  is  needed,  though,  is  not  only  two  such 
schools,  but  at  least  four  of  them  which  are 
geographically  located  and  adequately  equipped 
to  meet  the  training  needs  of  deserving  young 
blind  men  in  our  country. 

The  time  and  place  to  begin  this  recon- 
struction program  is  while  we  are  at  our 
present  impasse.  It  was  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that,  during  the  past  three  summers, 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion made  a  grant  to  Roosevelt  University  in 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  spe- 
cial course  of  training  for  instructors  of  piano- 
tuning  teaching  of  blind  students.  Through 
these  courses  we  hoped  to  improve  and  stand- 
ardize piano-tuning  instruction  in  our  vari- 
ous schools  teaching  piano-tuning  to  blind 
persons.  From  my  vantage  point,  this  under- 
taking surpassed  expectations  and  has  had 
far-reaching  results  for  blind  tuners  of  to- 
day, and  those  who  are  to  follow.  The  in- 
structors who  took  advantage  of  this  special 
training  are  doing  a  better  job  of  teaching 
their  subject  and  are  more  alive  to  the  competi- 
tive demands  of  today  in  the  piano-service 
business.  It  is  these  demands  and  require- 
ments that  cause  the  alert  tuning  instructor 
in  schools  for  the  blind  to  recommend  either 
( 1 )  a  more  complete  course  for  their  students, 
or  (2)  advanced  training  for  them,  after  high 
school,  in  a  specialized  school  of  tuning. 

If  a  school  for  the  blind  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, because  of  lack  of  students,  lack  of  prop- 
er equipment,  or  lack  of  a  qualified  instructor, 
to  offer  a  thorough  and  complete  professional 
course  in  piano-tuning,  then  it  should,  in  my 
opinion,  do  one  of  two  things:  namely,  (1) 
It  can  offer  general  training  on  a  prevocation- 
al  level  for  the  purpose  of  developing  both 
interest  and  elementary  skills  in  the  young 
blind  for  piano-tuning;  or  (2)  If  the  resi- 
dential school  does  not  offer  instruction  in 
tuning  at  all,  the  least  it  can  do  would  be 
to  give  students  authentic  information  about 
piano-tuning  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind,  as 
to  its  history,  its  potential  employment  pos- 
sibilities, and  where  adequate  training  can 
be  had.  Either  can  be  tremendously  important 
in  the  way  of  service  to  the  student  and,  to 
the    rehabilitation    agency    charged    with    his 
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subsequent  training  and   placement. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "specialized 
school"  for  professional  training  in  the  servic- 
ing of  pianos  by  qualified  blind  persons?  It 
is  a  school  or  a  department  within  a  school 
which  has  an  instructor  who  is  well-trained 
and  experienced  in  the  complete  servicing  of 
modern  pianos.  It  must  provide  "on-the-job- 
training"  under  close  supervision,  and  the 
training  should  be  closely  related  to  piano- 
service  needs  in  stores,  factories,  schools,  and 
homes.  To  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  spe- 
cialized school  of  tuning  should  be  prepared 
to  offer  training  to  beginning  students  of  ac- 
ceptable age  who  meet  the  requirements,  to 
students  having  previous  but  inadequate  train- 
ing, and  to  the  few  individuals  who  require 
refresher  courses  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 
Not  only  must  the  specialized  school  have 
adequate  mechanical  equipment,  it  must  also 
be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  selling 
of  piano  service  and  in  methods  of  conduct- 
ing a  business.  Except  in  cases  of  previous 
instruction  or  exceptional  ability,  students 
should  be  required  to  take  two  years  of  train- 
ing as  minimum.  Mine  was  a  three-year 
course  and  not  a  fcit  too  long.  However,  it 
was  not  as  intensive  as  the  one  just  out- 
lined. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  short,  "quicky" 
courses  offered  through  correspondence,  and 
of   courses    in    schools    lasting    from    three    to 


six  months.  Yes,  I  have  also  met  and  com- 
peted against  sighted  men  with  this  limited 
training.  In  the  main,  these  "quicky"  schools 
do  not  even  meet  the  needs  for  trainees  with 
two  good  eyes,  and  they  are  turned  out  to 
practice  on  the  unsuspecting  public.  A  man 
with  sight  can  probably  "get  by"  with  limited 
training,  but  the  blind  person  cannot,  nor 
should  it  be  expected  of  him. 

Hand  in  hand  with  complete  and  thorough 
training  is  adequate  equipment  to  meet  piano- 
service  needs.  I  started  out  with  a  handful 
of  tools,  back  in  the  early  '20's,  to  service 
the  conventional  upright.  Just  as  times  have 
changed,  so  have  pianos  and  methods  of  ser- 
vicing them.  The  modern,  well-equipped  tool 
kit  of  today  has  time-saving  repair  aids  that 
I  could  have  used  many  times.  This  means 
that  the  young  graduate  tuner  now  should 
have  equipment  to  the  value  of  at  least 
$250,  especially  if  he  expects  to  engage  in 
clientele  servicing.  This  may  seem  exorbi- 
tant to  some.  Let  me  ask  my  fellow  re- 
habilitation workers  in  what  other  business 
or  profession  can  you  set  up  a  client,  sighted 
or  blind,  for  less  and  with  equal  chances  of 
independent  living?  I  am  confident  that,  if 
the  above  recommendations  can  be  carried 
out,  blind  persons  will  continue  to  find  good 
employment  in  factories,  stores,  and  private 
businesses  and  enjoy  success  in  piano-servic- 
ing on  a  par  with  their  seeing  brothers. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  AS  A  VOCATION 
FOR  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED  PEOPLE 

William  Turney,  Director  of  Music 
Public  and  Secondary  Schools,  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick 


Mr.  Treneer,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

First  may  I  thank  most  sincerely  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  asking  me  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  give  this  paper.     I  truly  owe 


a   great   deal   to   the   CNIB,   and   I   am   most 
grateful   to   that  organization. 

In    presenting   this   paper    I   am   going   to 
speak  on  the  possibilities  of  music  education  »(j 
as  a  vocation  for  partially  sighted  people,  byj| 
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telling  you  of  some  of  my  own  experiences, 
problems  and  rewards,  and,  if  I  may,  offering 
to  you  some  of  my  own  opinions  on  this 
wonderful    subject. 

Enthusias7n  for  music,  a  genuine  love  of  it, 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  spread  this  love  and 
enthusiasm  among  young  people  is  the  only 
real  prerequisite  necessary  for  a  partially 
sighted  person  to  teach  in  the  public  or 
secondary  schools  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  Of  course  musicianship,  and  the  tech- 
nical requirements  associated  with  the  subject, 
are  necessary  for  teaching  music  in  the  schools, 
but  these  are  the  tools  of  the  art,  and  are 
merely  the  physical  means  by  which  we  ac- 
complish the  real  goal  of  inculcating  music 
as  an  important  and  essential  part  in  the  life 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  school.  All  the 
techniques  in  the  world  are  not  enough  unless 
there  is  genuine  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
this   most   wonderful   art — music. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  work  in  Wood- 
stock. It  is  a  small  town  of  about  5,000 
people,  with  a  school  population  of  approxi- 
mately 1,100  students.  There  are  four 
schools — two  primary,  a  high  school  and  a 
vocational  school. 

In  the  primary  schools,  which  include 
grades  one  to  six,  I  supervise  the  Music 
Program,  by  providing  a  program  of  studies 
which  is  given  to  each  grade  teacher  in  Sep- 
tember of  each  year.  This  music  program 
is  based  on  a  series  of  books  called  "The  New 
High  Road  of  Song,"  by  Roy  Kenwick.  These 
books  are  provided  free  to  all  teachers  and 
students  in  the  primary  schools  of  New 
Brunswick. 

My  program  outlines  what  I  expect  from 
each  class  during  each  of  the  ten  months  of 
the  school  year.  I  visit  each  class  once  a  week 
for  approximately  a  half  hour,  hear  them  sing 
both  songs  and  exercises,  go  over  any  of  the 
difficult  sections,  try  to  answer  any  questions 
of  the  teacher  or  pupils,  and  teach  some  of 
the  work  I  want  prepared  for  my  next  visit 
which  is,  of  course,  outlined  in  the  program. 

I  find  that  if  I  have  prepared  my  own  work 
adequately,  very  few  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered. Sometimes  a  word  will  appear  in  the 
verse  of  a  song,  and  a  student  might  ask  me 
its  meaning.  If  I  do  not  know,  and  sometimes 
even  if  I  do,  I  will  ask  the  student  to  look 


it  up  in  the  dictionary,  for  that's  what  they're 
there  for. 

I  did  not  bring  a  copy  of  the  program 
for  each  of  the  elementary  grades,  but  let  me 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean  by  reading 
part  of  the  outline  for  a  fourth  grade  class: — 

Woodstock  Schools 

Grade  Four 

To  the  teacher:  Read  pages  59  to  65  of  the 
New  High  Road  Music  Series"  Teachers 
Manual. 

Texts:  The  New  High  Road  of  Song, 
Book  4. 

The  Neiv  High   Road  to  Sight  Singing, 
Part  I. 

September     It  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
proper  use  of  the  voice.    Correct  posture, 
proper    breathing,   good   diction,   and    so 
on.     One  aim  of  Grade  Four  singing  is 
the    preparation    of    two-part    work    for 
Grade  Five.     Sight-singing  and  the  sing- 
ing of  songs  using  Tonic  Sol-fa  syllables 
should  be  part  of  the  daily  routine. 
Scales:  Descending  and  ascending  using 
Tonic   Sol-fa   syllables.      Sequential    scale 
studies  on  pages  45  &  50. 
Theory:  Great  Stave,  Clef  signs.  Ledger 
Lines. 
Sight  Singing:     Selected  Songs 

October  Always  begin  the  lesson  with  one 
of  the  sequential  studies,  or  with  a 
familiar  scale  song.  In  the  sight  singing 
always  use  the  Tonic  Solf-fa  syllables. 
Any  remaining  monotones  should  be 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  class,  and  they 
should  receive  individual  attention.  Re- 
view lines  and  spaces  of  the  Treble  Clef, 
Sharps  and  Flats,  and  the  Great  Stave. 


Sight  Singing 


69 
40 


Songs:     Thanksgiving  Day  P 

Early  One  Alorning  P 

(Verse  2) 

The  Barley  Mow  P.       9 

The  Apple  Tree  P.     A6 

Work  and  Play  P.      16 

Hymn   of  Praise  P.  105 
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Listening:  Danse  Macabre  by  C.  Saint- 
Saens 

Harmony  Band:  A  selected  group  from 
each  school  will  meet  once  a  week  from 
October  15  to  May  15  (Empire  Day). 
The  groups  will  not  meet  during  January, 
because  of  mid-year  examinations. 

November  Continue  daily  scale  drill  using 
sequential  studies.  Introduce  all  sharps 
and  flats  (seven)  found  in  the  major 
scales.  Do  not  explain  their  function, 
but  only  how  they  change  the  position 
of  DOH.  Written  dictation  as  found  in 
the  manual  on  page  60  uisng  the  proce- 
dure suggested  on  pages  45  and  47. 

Sight  Singing 

Choral  J^eading:  5'/.  Matthew  3:1-16. 

Songs  :     Indian  Summer  P.  47 

Autumn  Lullahy  P.  42 

The  Blacksmith  P.     8 

Oh  Dear!    What  Can   the 

Matter  Be  P.  14 

I  always  outline  the  attainment  for  the 
year's  work  at  the  end  of  this  program  of 
studies  in  the  following  manner  for  Grade 
Four: 

1.  Ability  to  sing  about   30  rote  songs  by 
memory. 

2.  The  complete  elimination  of  monotones. 

3.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  simple  diatonic 
phrases. 

4.  Ability  to  find  DOH  in  any  major  key. 

5.  The  further  development  of  a  good  sing- 
ing tone  and  clear  diction. 

6.  Ability    to    sing    some    rounds    in    two, 
three,  or  four  parts. 

7.  Recognition   of   notes   and    rests   to   the 
quarter. 

In  the  primary  schools  we  also  have  rhythm 
bands  in  Grades  One  and  Two,  harmony  and 
rhythm  bands  in  Grades  Three,  flutophone 
bands  in  Grades  Four  and  Five,  and  for  the 
girls  in  Grades  Six,  Recorders,  while  the  boys 
can  join  the  regular  band  classes.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  rhythm  bands  in  Grades  One 
and  Two,  all  this  work  is  carried  on  after 
regular  school  hours  for  those  students  who 


want  to  take  part.  The  response  has  been 
good,  and  as  I  have  to  conduct  these  groups 
myself,  I  have  to  do  it  after  school  hours. 

In  New  Brunswick,  Music  Education  is  a 
relatively  new  venture,  and  therefore  there 
are  many  who  consider  it  a  "waste  of  time," 
or  "just  another  frill."  One  must  be  as  much 
of  a  diplomat  as  a  teacher.  In  spite  of  it  all, 
however,  we  have  in  Woodstock  a  music 
program  of  which  I  am  very  proud,  indeed, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  sound  too  presumptuous. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  for  me  to  ex- 
plain the  full  program  in  Grades  Seven  to 
Twelve,  nor  is  it  really  necessary.  But  let 
me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  problems,  experi- 
ences and  rewards  that  have  come  my  way 
during  my  first  three  years  of  teaching  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

In  Grades  Seven,  Eight  and  Nine  everyone 
must  take  music,  but  in  Grades  Ten,  Eleven 
and  Twelve  it  becomes  an  option.  I  see  each 
class  twice  a  week  for  40-minute  periods. 

I  have  not  tried  to  "fake"  my  way  along, 
and  therefore  most  of  the  students  know  that 
my  sight  is  not  perfect.  If  something  comes 
up  which  must  be  read,  I  never  do  it  myself, 
but  ask  one  of  the  students  to  read  it,  unless, 
of  course,  I  "know  it  cold."  I  have  not  found 
discipline  a  great  problem.  If,  however, 
there  is  too  much  noise  and  I  cannot  find  the 
person,  or  persons  responsible,  I  see  the  whole 
class  for  "awhile"  after  school.  The  correct- 
ing of  exams  is  one  of  the  necessary  evils 
of  teaching,  and  with  these  I  sometimes  ask 
for  help.  Let  me  read  a  typical  examination  i 
paper  which  students  in  Grade  Nine  have 
written  for  me. 

W.  H.  S. 

GRADE  NINE  MUSIC  EXAM 

JUNE,   1958  f| 
Please  print   your   name   here: 

Please  note: 

Read  your  paper  carefully, 

Answer  each  question  in  the  space  provided 

Keep  Your  Work  Neat 

Part  One 

1 .     Listening. 

Write  the  name  of  the  composition  played 
and  its  composer. 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

2.  Into  what  classification  would  you  put  the 
following  songs:  (Example:  spirituals, 
westerns,  etc.) 

(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 

3.  From  what  countries  are  the  following 
marches? 

(a) 
(b) 

4.  "The  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the 
Orchestra"  in  D  Minor  is  a  set  of  varia- 
tions based  on  a  theme  by  Henry  Purcell, 
an  early  English  composer.  This  work 
was  written  in  1946. 

(a)  Who    wrote    "The    Young    Person's 
Guide  to  the  Orchestra"? 

(b)  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  compo- 
sition? 

(c)  The  theme  or  tune  is  first  presented 
in  six  different  forms,  name  them. 

(d)  What  is  a  variation? 

(e)  What  is  a  ""Fugue"? 

(f)  Do  you  like  this  work?     Why? 

Part  Two 
There  are  four  families  or  choirs  of  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.     Name  them. 

1.  By  means  of  a  diagram  give  the  approxi- 
mate position  of  each  of  the  four  families 
of  instruments. 

2.  Give  the  origin  and  original  meaning  of 
the  word  '"orchestra." 

3.  In  approximately  what  year  did  our  mod- 
ern  orchestra   have  its   beginnings? 

4.  Name  one  famous  maker  of  violins  and 
the  town  in  Italy  where  he  worked. 

5.  Approximately  how  many  separate  parts 
are  there  in  a  violin? 

6.  What  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  making 
violins? 

7.  From  what  clef  does  the  Viola  play? 

8.  The  vocal  mechanism  consists  of  three 
parts.      Name   them. 

9.  Name,  in  order,  the  organs  or  parts  of 
the  Respiratory  Tract. 


10.  (a)  Where  are  the  vocal  chords  located? 
(b)    What  is  the  diaphragm? 

11.  Harmonics  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  production  of  musical  sound. 
Show  by  means  of  a  diagram  how  a 
string  produces  its  fundamental  note,  its 
first,  second,  and  third  overtones. 

12.  The  adult  voice  covers  a  wide  range 
of  pitches.  Name  the  four  general  classi- 
fications of  voices. 

13.  Define  the  following  terms: 
a  capella 

staccato 

gamba 

legato 

pizzicato 

mute 

double  stop 

largo 

presto 

allegro 

14.  What  is  tempo? 

15.  What  is  meter? 

16.  What  is   rhythm? 

17.  What  is  a  folk  song? 

18.  What  are  the  four  main  influences  that 
have  affected  the  writing  of  composed 
songs  in  the  western  world? 

19.  (a)    What    is    the    difference    betweeen 

binary  and  ternary  form? 
(b)    Give  an  example  of  each,  by  nam- 
ing a  song. 

20.  In  the  rock-and-roll  tune  ""Sweet  Little 
Sixteen,"  answer  the  following: 

(a)  How    many    musical    phrases    are 
there? 

(b)  Into  how  many  short  lines  are  the 
words  divided? 

(c)  Is  the  form  based   on  the  rhythm 
or  the  melody? 

21.  European  races,  from  which  most  of  us 
trace  our  ancestry,  feel  the  need  for  a 
third  element  in  their  music.  This  ele- 
ment is  harmony.  What  is  meant  by 
harmony? 

22.  Has  the  development  of  harmony  come 
about  from  secular  or  sacred  sources? 

23.  What  is  the  difference  between  program 
music  and   absolute  music? 

Comment. 
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The  answers  required,  for  the  most  part, 
are  short  ones,  and  therefore  were  not  too 
hard  to  correct.  Some  of  the  answers  were 
most  interesting,  indeed.  For  the  question 
"What  is  a  variation"?,  one  boy  wrote:  "A 
variation  is  something  that  is  like  another 
thing"  —  For  this  question,  "What  is  a 
Fugue?"  another  boy  said:  "A  fugue  is 
when  one  instrument  plays  and  the  rest  falls 
in  behind." — In  referring  to  "The  Young 
Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,"  and  in 
answer  to  my  question  "Do  you  like  this 
work?  Why?",  one  girl  commented:  "I  like 
it  when  it  reaches  its  climax,  but  otherwise 
I  find  it  has  only  repeated  melody.  The  fact 
that  it  was  written  mainly  for  educational  pur- 
poses  is  an   imposition  on  any  composition." 

Once  I  asked  students  in  Grade  Ten  to 
write  an  essay  on  "My  Favorite  Musical  Com- 
position."     Here   are   four   comments: 

"I  like  to  listen  to  music,  but  I  don't  like 
to  study  anything  about  it." 

"Elvis  is  different  only  because  he  sings 
with  the  whole  body,  and  that's  not  being 
vulgar." 

"I  like  all  kinds  of  music  because  I  try  to 
find  something  of  interest  in  it." 

"I  close  reminding  you  that  rock'n-roU  is 
setting  in.  It  has  even  reached  the  Eskimos 
in  the  Arctic." 

These  have  been  just  a  few  comments  that 
I  found  rather  amusing.  One  could  go  on 
all  day  telling  of  little  incidents  and  anecdotes 
that  make  the  teaching  of  this  subject  a  lot 
of  fun.  Sometimes  one  even  wonders  if  the 
students  have  learned  anything  at  all,  but 
generally  the  over-all  results  prove  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  and  accomplishment  in  that  knowl- 
edge. 

This  last  year  was  an  active  one  for  both 
our  Cadet  Band  and  Glee  Club.  At  the  end 
of  May  our  Glee  Club  presented  H.MS. 
Pinafore,  and  it  was  the  first  time  an  oper- 
etta of  this  type  had  ever  been  staged  in 
Woodstock.  Let  me  read  an  editorial  from 
our  local  newspaper,  to  assure  you  that  the 
rewards  for  teaching  school  are  truly  most 
heartening : 

Editorial   from    the   Sentinel-Press,    Thursday, 
June  5,  1958 


Outstanding  Performance 
Before  it  slips  our  mind,  we  should  like 
to  toss  an  editorial  bouquet  to  the  members 
of  the  Woodstock  High  School  Glee  Club,  to 
its  director,  Mr.  William  Turney,  and  to  all 
those  others  who  had  a  part  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  operetta  H.MS.  Pinafore  last 
week.     It  was  splendidly  done. 

From  the  moment  that  the  curtains  first 
parted  until  the  Glee  Club  sang  its  stirringly 
different  arrangement  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  the  program  was  of  the  sort  that 
couldn't  help  but  bring  pleasure  to  anybody 
who   enjoys    stage    entertainment. 

And  more  than  that:  It  must  have  brought 
a  particular  pride  and  joy — and  in  a  sense 
a  renewal  of  faith — to  many  a  parent  of 
teen-aged  offspring. 

Because  parents  are  occasionally  inclined 
to  wonder,  in  this  atomic  age,  if  youngsters 
comprehend  or  are  concerned  with  anything 
beyond  rock  n'  roll.  At  a  time  when  nuclear 
weapons  pose  an  awesome  future,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  is  shouted  as  being  a  growing 
problem,  it  is  good  to  find  that  there  can  be 
youthful  enthusiasm  for  so  heart-swelling  a 
project  as  that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta 
proved  to  be. 

We  know  that  the  whole  thing  gladdened 
this  old  heart  along  with  a  lot  of  others  and 
we  should  like  to  express  our  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  student  performers — and  to  Mr. 
Turney  for  spending  so  much  of  his  own 
energy  and  talent  in  producing  it. 

No  one  need  fear  for  the  future  of  a 
generation — or  an  educational  system — so  long 
as  the  teacher  and  the  students  can  combine 
to  make  happy  things  like  this  happen. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  too  facetious  or  egotistical  in 
reading  such  comments  about  myself.  But 
I  did  it  only  to  assure  you  that  there  is  a 
place  for  partially  sighted  people  in  Music 
Education,  and  wonderful  rewards,  too.  I 
believe  that  sight,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  possibilities 
of  making  a  vocation  of  teaching.  And  I 
believe  we  can  and  we  must  open  this  field 
of  work  to  more  and  more  enthusiastic  young 
people. 
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COMPETITIVE  BOWLING  AS  A  RECREATION  MEDIUM 

Leroy  Price,  Industrial  Supervisor 

Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Bilnd 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 


A  recreational  program  of  a  competitive  na- 
ture has  long  been  desired  by  the  adult 
blind  throughout  the  country.  Differences  of 
interests  and  variances  of  individual  abilities 
did  much  to  increase  the  problem  of  determ- 
ining what  kind  of  recreational  activity  would 
continue  to  hold  the  interest  of  a  majority  of 
blind  individuals. 

In  1946,  several  agencies  established  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  Southeast 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  Delaware 
decided  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing a  bowling  league  in  that  area.  They 
discovered  that: 

(a)  Additional  equipment  needed  for  such 
efforts  would  be  the  installation  of  a  guide 
rail,  which  cost  only  a  few  dollars. 

(b)  Minor  modifications  had  to  be  made 
to  conventional  bowling  regulations  in  order 
to  make  them  applicable  for  such  a  program. 

(c)  Blind  people  with  varying  degrees  of 
ability  could  participate  in  this  form  of  recrea- 
tion due  to  a  handicap  schedule  which  was 
generally  used  in  most  leagues  consisting  en- 
tirely of  sighted  bowlers. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  leaders  of  the 
League  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  blind 
people  were  bowling  in  other  areas  under 
similar  conditions.  In  the  Spring  of  1948, 
plans  were  made  to  conduct  the  first  Annual 
Tournament  of  Blind  Bowlers  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  13  teams  entered  in  the  Tourna- 
ment, consisting  of  65  bowlers.    For  the  most 


part,  participants  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
adjacent  states.  The  next  tournament  was 
held  in  Brooklyn  in  1949  and  again  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1950.  At  this  tournament,  the 
number  of  teams  increased  to  20,  consisting 
of  approximately  100  participants.  These 
figures  do  not  indicate  a  great  increase. 

News  of  our  activities  were  spreading  and 
requests  for  information  were  constantly  be- 
ing received  from  individuals  and  agencies 
for  the  blind.  These  requests  proved  to  be 
a  real  challenge  to  those  interested  in  making 
it  possible  for  other  individuals  to  participate 
in  this  type  of  recreation.  Many  week-end 
trips  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  indi- 
vidual traveler.  Conferences  were  held  with 
executives  of  agencies  for  the  blind  who  were 
interested  in  integrating  this  type  of  activity 
into  their  program.  Other  meetings  were 
held  with  groups  of  handicapped  individuals 
desiring  to  organize  bowling  leagues  in  their 
own  communities. 

Proprietors  of  bowling  alleys,  too,  had  to 
be  assured  that  their  equipment  would  not  be 
damaged  by  the  invasion  of  groups  of  blind 
individuals.  At  this  time,  the  need  to  or- 
ganize a  National  Bowling  Association  was 
quite  apparent,  and  so,  in  January,  1951,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association  was  organized.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  howling  activities  among 
the  blind  throughout  the  country  and  to  con- 
duct and  supervise  an  annual  blind  bowling 
tournament. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  American  Blind 
Bowling  Association  was  established  in  1951, 
a  national  organization  in  name,  at  least. 
Those  associated  with  its  formation  thought 
they  had  faced  serious  problems,  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  difficulties  which  arose 
in  the  years  ahead  rapidly  dwarfed  those  of 
the  early  days.  Happily,  the  majority  of 
them  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  growing 
pains,  but  as  they  arose  they  seemed  pretty 
serious,  and  some  actually  were  quite  severe. 
When  founded  in  1951,  ABBA  numbered 
only  3  leagues  and  about  125  bowlers,  all  in 
the  New  York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  areas.  As  word  of  the  new 
organization  slowly  circulated,  inquiries  came 
to  the  office  of  the  National  Secretary,  reveal- 
ing bowling  interest  and  activity  in  Mid- 
western cities  such  as  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  Canton  (Ohio).  Later  on 
similar  interest  was  found  in  Buffalo,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Saginaw  (Michi- 
gan), and  several  other  Midwestern  and  East- 
ern cities.  Information  was  dispatched  to 
these  interested  groups,  and  membership  was 
soon  on  the  rise.  As  membership  grew,  so 
did  the  size  of  the  annual  National  Tourna- 
ments. The  first  of  these  under  ABBA  sanc- 
tion was  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1951  and  attracted  20  teams.  In  1952, 
New  York  City  hosted  the  tournament,  at 
which  35  teams  participated,  and  the  Mid- 
west was  well  represented   for  the  first  time. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  faced  by 
the  young  but  sprouting  organization  was  to 
provide  suitable  leadership  and  supervision 
for  its  activities.  Accordingly,  officers  were 
elected,  a  board  of  directors  was  created,  and 
representation  for  all  member  leagues  was 
provided.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
drafted,  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
help  run  ABBA  affairs.  The  basic  philosophy 
in  the  mechanics  of  the  organization  was   to 


provide   for,   and   encourage,   active   participa- 
tion in  its  government  by  all  its  members. 

Another  important  need  soon  recognized 
was  that  of  providing  a  sufficiently  extensive 
program  to  encourage  yearly  membership  by 
all  groups.  In  the  beginning,  the  National 
Tournament  was  the  one  big  attraction,  and 
it  still  remains  the  largest  single  influence 
toward  membership.  At  first,  leagues  would 
join  in  the  years  they  felt  able  to  attend 
tournaments,  but  not  in  the  years  when  they 
would  be  unable  to  attend.  To  provide  great- 
er incentive  toward  membership,  and  more 
activity  for  all  concerned,  a  publication  called 
The  Blind  Bowler  was  circulated  periodically 
to  disseminate  bowling  news  and  information 
to  the  membership  and  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  which  might  have  recreation  programs. 
Another  step  taken  was  the  establishment  of 
medal  awards  for  outstanding  achievement  by 
individuals  or  teams  during  the  regular  bowl- 
ing season.  More  recently  ABBA  has  under- 
taken to  sanction  local  and  sectional  tourna- 
ments, and  for  the  last  two  years  has  itself 
conducted  a  mid-year  Mail-O-Graphic  Tourna- 
ment, which  does  not  require  travel  to  a  cen- 
tral location  and  places  very  little  expense 
on   the  participants. 

As  is  the  case  with  any  new  organization, 
ABBA  has  had  its  financial  headaches.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  carried  on  its  activities 
with  the  aid  of  membership  fees  of  $1.00  per 
person.  To  supplement  this,  it  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  that  sponsors  of  most  National 
Tournaments  have  enabled  ABBA  to  realize 
some  profit  from  these  yearly  events. 

Leroy  Price  was  ABBA's  first  National  Sec- 
retary and,  when  he  turned  over  the  reins  to 
me  at  the  close  of  the  1954  bowling  season, 
ABBA  was  a  healthy  child,  numbering  18 
leagues  with  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
400  persons. 

Development  in   the  years   since   then  has 
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been  equally  rapid.  Membership  during  the 
past  year  reached  36  leagues  and  770  mem- 
bers. Each  National  Tournament  has  been 
larger  than  its  predecessors.  From  20  teams 
in  1951  it  grew  to  53  by  1954,  and  to  101 
this  past  year  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  present  the  above  statistics  and  details  to 
give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
growth  has  occurred  in  the  past  eight  years. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  growth 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  the  inter- 
est, participation  and  cooperation  of  blind 
bowlers  everywhere.  They  wanted  this  sort  of 
activity,  and  that  has  made  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Mention  must  also  be  made  and  credit 
given  to  agencies  for  the  blind  for  their  con- 
tinued interest  and  support  of  the  program. 

As  much  as  organized  bowling  has  expand- 
ed, the  surface  is  barely  scratched.  For  the 
most  part,  the  program  is  now  centered  in 
the  larger  cities.  ABBA  files  contain  requests 
from  many  smaller  cities  and  towns  for  infor- 
mation and  guidance  to  assist  them  in  starting 
programs.  This  is  being  done  wherever  pos- 
sible within  ABBA  means,  for  the  people  in 
these  harder-to-reach  areas  seem  just  as  eager 
and  enthusiastic  for  competitive  bowling  as 
their  big-city  counterparts. 

This  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  make 
absolutely  clear  the  fact  that  competitive 
bowling  is  not  the  only  type  of  bowling  and 
is  not  going  to  interest  every  individual  who 
likes  to  bowl.  There  are  many  who  enjoy 
bowling  strictly  on  a  social  level,  and  these 
should  not  be,  and  are  not  being,  overlooked 
or  subjugated  to  those  who  enjoy  an  organ- 
ized program.  Each  group  has  its  place,  and 
there  is  room  for  both.  Perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration of  this  which  I  can  offer  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  New  York  Lighthouse.  Fortunate 
in  having  a  pair  of  alleys  both  in  its  Man- 
hattan headquarters  and  Queens  Center,  it 
offers  bowling  activity  for  adults  five  nights  a 
week  and  for  children  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Two  of  these  nights  are  given  over  completely 
or  in  part  to  League  bowling,  the  other  nights 
to  informal  bowling  and  to  instruction  for 
those   interested   in   improving   their   game. 

The    foregoing    rather    sketchy    history    of 


ABBA  illustrates  the  development,  in  a  rather 
short  period  of  time,  of  a  recreation  activity 
for  blind  men  and  women  which  parallels  a 
similar  popularity  in  bowling  among  fully 
sighted  adults.  It  is  a  form  of  active  recrea- 
tion which  provides  exercise,  healthy  compe- 
tition, and  the  opportunity  to  temporarily 
cast  aside  the  tensions  and  pressures  of  daily 
life.  Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  closely  associated  with  its  expansion 
firmly  believe  it  offers  even  more.  It  provides 
an  opportunity,  for  those  who  are  interested,  to 
develop  and  exercise  leadership  qualities  and 
satisfy  a  desire  for  service  to  others.  It  also 
provides  the  opportunity,  through  the  fine 
work  of  sighted  volunteers  associated  with 
almost  every  group,  for  integration  of  the 
blind  and  sighted  which  frequently  carries  be- 
yond bowling  and  into  other  activities.  It 
has  created  opportunities  for  travel  and  ex- 
panded life  experience  which  many  of  those 
who  take  part  in  it  might  never  have  other- 
wise had.  To  illustrate  this,  I  mention  that 
many  bowlers  who  attend  National  Tourna- 
ments arrange  their  vacations  at  this  time,  so 
as  to  spend  extra  time  sightseeing  and  visit- 
ing friends  in  the  various  Tournament  cities. 
In  summation,  let  us  realize  that  competi- 
tive bowling  as  offered  through  the  American 
Blind  Bowling  Association  has  become  an  im- 
portant recreation  activity  for  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  blind  adults.  It  means 
different  things  to  different  ones  of  them,  but 
means  a  great  deal  in  one  way  or  another  to 
all  who  participate.  Let  me  close  with  one 
example.  Several  years  ago  a  crippled  and 
underprivileged  young  man,  who  had  never 
before  been  away  from  the  large  Eastern  city 
of  his  birth,  attended  a  National  Tournament 
in  a  Midwestern  city.  Returning  home  by 
train  with  other  members  of  his  group^  he 
ventured  into  the  dining  car  for  his  first  meal 
in  such  surroundings,  and,  when  someone 
offered  to  read  him  the  menu,  he  asked  for 
the  price  of  the  most  expensive  meal.  "When 
he  found  that  he  had  enough  money  left  to 
purchase  it,  he  said,  "I'll  have  it.  I've  never 
done  this  before  and  may  never  be  able  to  do 
it  again,  so  I  might  as  well  enjoy  it  while  I 
can." 
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RECREATION  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  A  REHABILITATION 

CENTER 


Carl  F.  McCoy,   Supervisor 

Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Let  us  first  look  at  recreation  in  general 
terms,  and  how  it  affects  rehabilitation,  be- 
fore considering  its  application  to  the  rehabili- 
tation center. 

The  need  for  and  interest  in  recreational  ac- 
tivity is  by  no  means  a  recent  development. 
However,  its  importance  has  unquestionably 
been  magnified  by  the  ever-increasing  com- 
plexities of  modern  life.  As  jobs  become 
more  specialized  and  consequently  monotonous, 
requiring  less  and  less  physical  or  mental 
exertion,  the  individual  seeks  release  and 
stimulation  in  leisure-time  activity. 

Another  tension-producing  factor  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  higher  educational  level;  this 
coupled  with  modern  communication  has  made 
the  whole  world  a  single  community,  so  that 
our  concern  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  fami- 
ly, neighborhood,  state,  or  nation  but,  rather, 
we  accept  the  whole  world  and  all  its  prob- 
lems as  our  individual  responsibility  to  worry 
about — even  if  we  have  no  solution. 

Certainly  not  the  least  important  pressure 
in  our  daily  life  is  the  highly  competitive  na- 
ture of  almost  every  phase  of  our  culture. 
These,  and  other  forces  in  the  individual's 
daily  life,  result  in  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional stress,  which  in  turn  has  its  effect  on 
human  behavior.  Recreation  in  large  measure 
can  provide  the  individual  an  outlet  for  his 
physical  and  emotional  tension,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  some  of  his  otherwise  un- 
met needs. 

Recreation,  then,  can  be  viewed  as  a  stabi- 
lizing activity  providing  an  outlet  for  un- 
conscious and  anti-social  emotional  drives, 
such  as  aggression,  hostility,  regression  and 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
opportunity  for  the  gratification  of  other 
needs,  such  as  recognition,  acceptance,  and  a 
sense  of  belonging.  A  leisure-time  interest 
then  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
total   adjustment   of   every   individual,    and    is 


a  must  for  the  stable,  mentally  and  emotionally 
healthy  individual.  If  recreation  is  so  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  the  so  called  "normal" 
individual,  how  much  more  importance  must 
it  assume  in  the  life  of  the  rehabilitation 
client,  particularly  the  client  with  a  severely- 
limiting  disability  such  as  blindness? 

The  emphasis  in  rehabilitation  has  been 
and  still  is  to  some  extent  on  physical  and 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Experienced  re- 
habilitation workers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  working  with  the  total 
person  in  his  total  life  situation.  An  occupa- 
tion cannot  be  an  entirely  separate  or  isolated 
part  of  a  person's  life  situation,  but  is  only 
a  part  of  the  whole.  The  adjustment  a  person 
makes  in  his  community  away  from  the  job 
must  necessarily  affect  his  performance  on 
the  job. 

A  disability  such  as  blindness  obviously 
creates  many  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
stresses.  The  blind  person  is  often  seen  by 
his  community  as  a  "hopelessly  helpless  in- 
dividual" whose  only  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity is  to  serve  as  an  object  for  sympathy, 
and  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  communi- 
ty only  supports  and  reinforces  his  own  nega- 
tive feelings  of  uselessness,  inferiority,  and 
general  inadequacy.  The  community's  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  blindness  raise  barirers  be- 
tween the  blind  person  and  participation  in 
community  life.  These  barriers  are  difficult 
but  necessary  ones  to  overcome,  and  the  most 
effective  approach  is  for  the  client,  with  the 
help  of  the  worker,  to  prove  to  the  communi- 
ty through  demonstration  and  example  that 
he  is  capable  and  anxious  to  become  a  partici- 
pating member  of  the  community. 

In  any  case,  if  the  rehabilitation  agency  can 
expect  to  make  any  lasting  contribution  to 
the  rehabilitation  client  and  his  ability  to 
perform  adequately  in  a  competitive  society, 
then  it  has  no  choice  but  to  work  with   the 
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client  in  his  total  situation.  A  vital  and  in- 
separaible  part  of  his  total  life  adjustment  is 
opportunity  for  a  physically,  mentally,  and 
emotionally   satisfying   leisure-time   activity. 

If  then  we  agree  that  recreation  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  one's  daily  life,  and  is  perhaps 
made  more  important  in  the  life  of  the  blind 
person  by  reason  of  his  additional  frustra- 
tions, then  the  rehabilitation  center  clearly  has 
the  responsibility  to  provide  recreational  op- 
portunities to  its  clients  to  the  same  extent 
and  importance  it  assumes  in  one's  daily  life, 
and  in  similar  proportions.  In  planning 
a  recreation  program  for  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter we  need  first  to  know  the  clientele,  their 
capacities,  limitations,  and  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  faced.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we  set  the  goals  and  aims  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  clientele  of  a  rehabilitation  center 
for  the  blind  varies  widely  as  to  interests,  age, 
intellect,  physical  capacity,  sex,  etc.  They  also 
represent  widely  divergent  cultural,  social,  and 
economic  levels.  The  only  common  charac- 
teristic is  blindness,  and  even  this  varies  rath- 
er widely  from  legal  to  total  blindness.  AH 
of  these  factors  obviously  will  have  consider- 
able effect  on  the  person's  need  and  desire  for 
recreation,  and  will  also  affect  his  capacity 
to  participate  in  the  over-all  program.  Natural- 
ly these  factors  will  determine  the  program's 
activities;  however,  the  one  common  charac- 
teristic of  blindness  will  largely  dictate  its 
goals.  The  central  goal  in  the  recreation  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  in  much  of  the  center  activity, 
is  to  assist  the  client  in  making  an  adequate 
adjustment  to  his  total  life  situation.  How- 
ever, the  recreation  program  can  be  seen  as 
having  three  major  values; 

1.  As  a  Tension-Reducing  Activity: 

The  blind  client,  of  course  is  faced  with 
a  myriad  of  frustrating  experiences  in  his 
everyday  life.  The  little  daily  routines,  that 
with  sight  he  accomplishes  simply  and  al- 
most automatically,  without  sight  become 
major  obstacles,  such  as  shaving  and  wonder- 
ing if  the  sideburns  are  even;  putting  sugar 
in  his  coffee  and  wondering  if  any  or  all  of 
it  spilled  on  the  table;  then  wondering  if  he 
should  ask  someone  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
folks  back  home  —  on  second  thought, 
though,  do  they  want  to  hear;  then  wondering 
if  he  will  get  a  letter  from  them  and,   if  so. 


who  may  he  bother  to  read  it.  The  whole  day 
is  filled  with  such  frustrations  and  anxiety- 
producing  incidents.  Neither  can  we  over- 
look the  fact  that  many  of  the  center's  sched- 
uled activities,  such  as,  Braille,  typing,  shop 
and  travel,  all  make  their  contribution  to  the 
day's  frustrating  experiences,  heaping  tension 
on  tension.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
need  for  a  tension-reducing  activity,  and  isn't 
recreation   the  natural   course  to  take? 

2.  Provide     an     Opportunity     for     Group 
Exercises : 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  recreation  is 
socialization.  An  opportunity  for  inter-per- 
sonal relations  is  vital  to  the  client's  social 
adjustment.  He  finds  it  easier  and  much  less 
threatening  to  participate  in  an  activity  with 
similarly  disabled  persons,  and,  by  so  doing, 
the  disability  is  minimized.  He  feels  more 
adequate  and  participates  more  freely.  Through 
the  group  interaction,  the  client  is  able  to 
see  himself  and  the  role  he  can  play  in  a 
social  group.  It  provides  him,  too,  with  an 
opportunity  to  assess  and  shape  his  behaviour 
to  fit  a  socially  acceptable  pattern.  Group  ac- 
tivities in  this  setting  will  help  the  client  to 
develop  condence  and  the  sense  of  social 
adequacy  so  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  expected 
to  integrate  socially  into  the  community.  In 
short,  no  one  ever  learned  social  adequacy  in 
solitary  confinement;  group  experience  is  the 
only  solution. 

3.  Community   Group    Experience: 

The  ultimate  goal  is  for  the  client,  upon  re- 
turning home,  to  find  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  have  the  confidence  to  fill  it. 
As  the  center  client  gains  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  social  adequacy,  he  should  be  given 
encouragement  and  assistance  when  indicated 
to  take  part  in  the  local  community's  activi- 
ties that  interest  him.  The  client  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  recreational  opportunities 
in  the  community,  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  explore  any  activities  that  particularly  in- 
terest him.  There  are  many  resources  avail- 
able, such  as,  churches,  lodges,  hobby  clubs, 
and  character-building  agencies  (such  as  the 
Y's).  All  of  these  groups  are  ordinarly  hap- 
py to  have  a  client  participate  in  their  pro- 
gram. It  is  quite  often  advisable  for  the 
recreation  worker  or  counselor  to  make  the 
initial  and   interpretative  contact  with  the  or- 
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ganization,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  client's 
first  visit  will  be  a  pleasant  and  satisfying  one. 
If  the  client  has  an  opportunity  for  some 
group  experience  with  sighted  persons  while 
still  in  the  center,  where  the  counselor  can 
offer  him  some  support  and  guidance,  his 
return  home  to  a  participating  role  in  his 
community  will  be  a  much  less  traumatic  ex- 
perience. If  the  clients  move  into  the  com- 
munity on  an  individual  basis,  rather  than  as 
a  group,  they  will  of  course  be  much  more 
readily  accepted  into  the  group,  and  therefore 
the  experience  will  be  more  meaningful  to 
them. 

Above  all  we  must  recognize  that  these 
goals  will  not  be  reached,  nor  even  attempted, 
by  all  clients,  for  recreation  misses  its  mark 
entirely  as  a  satisfying  and  revitalizing  experi- 
ence unless  it  is  voluntary  and  free  of  pro- 
longed stress.  Therefore,  the  individual  client 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  only  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  interests,  his  needs,  and 
Iiis  physical,  mental  and  emotional  capacities. 

Planning  the  Program 

Planning  for  leisure-time  activity  must  be 
done  on  an  individual  basis,  and  should  be 
initiated  soon  after  the  client's  arrival.  The 
responsibility  for  planning  with  the  client 
would  'be  that  of  the  recreation  worker  or  the 
center  counselor.  He  or  she  will,  of  course, 
be  familiar  with  the  client's  social  history, 
which  should  cover  rather  thoroughly  the 
client's  previous  recreational  interests  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  participated  in  com- 
munity life.  By  knowing  the  client's  past 
interests  and  activities,  the  counselor  is  better 
able,  through  continuous  guidance  and  explora- 
tion, to  help  him  to  choose  activities  com- 
patible with  his  interests  and  needs,  and  on  a 
level  at  which  he  will  be  comfortable.  The 
worker  must  necessarily  depend  on  medical, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  recommendations 
to  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  client 
can  participate,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  recreation  worker  to  determine  the  oppor- 
tunities within  those  limits. 

The  client  group  should  have  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  is  practicable  for  planning  the 
group  activities.  Of  course,  they  will  require 
some  assistance  and  guidance  from  a  compe- 
tent leader.  If  recreation  can  be  expected  to 
have  the  desired  beneficial  effect  on  the  client's 


total  adjustment,  it  must  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  This  air  of  freedom 
have  the  desired  beneficial  effect  on  the  client's 
assume  the  major  role  in  planning,  organiz- 
ing, and  carrying  out  the  aaivities.  The  recre- 
ation leader,  of  course,  should  be  ready  with 
suggestions  and  available  when  assistance  is 
xequired.  The  leader,  too,  can  assist  by  see- 
ing that  each  client  has  a  part  to  play  in  the 
planning,  and  can  also  help  the  shy  or  retiring 
person  to  join  in  the  activities  and  feel  a  part 
of  the  group. 

Summary 

Recreation  plays  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  total  adjustment  of  every  individ- 
ual. Rehabilitation  must  necessarily  work  with 
the  client  in  his  total  situation,  and  recreation 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  total  life  situation. 
The  rehabiliation  center  should  provide  recrea- 
tional opportunity  in  the  same  proportion  that 
it  assumes  in  the  person's  daily  life.  The 
recreation  activities  can  be  used:  First,  as 
tension-reducing  activity;  Second,  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  group  experience  with  other  simi- 
larly disabled  persons;  and  Third,  to  provide 
group  experience  with  sighted  persons  which 
should  be  designed  to  help  the  client  gain 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  his  own  community.  Planning  should 
be  done  on  an  individual  basis,  and  with 
medical,  psychological,  and  psychiatric  advice. 
Participation  should  be  voluntary,  and  the 
clients  should  assume  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties. The  recreation  leader  should  provide 
guidance  and  assistance,  seeing  that  everyone 
participates  to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 
Conclusion 

Recreation  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
rehabilitation  center's  total  program.  The 
contribution  it  makes  will  largely  depend  on 
planning  and  the  imagination  of  the  leader. 
It  should  be  flexible  and  varied  enough  to 
offer  each  client  an  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion. The  emphasis  in  this  paper  has  been  on 
group  experience;  however,  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  carefully  balanced 
program  that  would  offer  ample  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  individual  interest,  as 
well.  The  value  of  the  center  recreational 
program  will  ultimately  be  determined  by 
what  it  contributes  to  the  client's  capacity  to 
function  adequately  in  his  own  community. 
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THE  SPECIALIZED  RECREATION  CENTER 

Maurice  Case,  Recreation  Director 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


This  is  not  a  paper  on  segregated  versus  inte- 
grated recreation  for  blind  people,  although 
many  notions  and  emotions  engendered  by 
these  slogan-words  will  evolve  in  the  minds 
of  "comfortable"  people  who  are  for  "what 
ought  to  be."  Too  often  used  too  generally, 
and  at  times  ingenuously,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  specific  human  dynam- 
ics and  values  in  cultural  integration.  Today 
most  workers  are  committed  to  the  principal 
of  integration  because,  "it  enables  us  to  agree 
with  a  similar  sense  of  ethical  and  moral 
impeccability  and  still  obscure  a  wide  range 
of  actual  differences."^  It  enables  us  to  con- 
form without  any  need  for  specific  implemen- 
tation. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  a  reality 
which  has  two  basic  components.  The  first 
is  that  our  modern  society  is  reluctant  or  un- 
able to  assimilate  certain  personality  types, 
certain  limitations  of  mental  and  physical 
incapacity.  Within  this  component  is  the 
demanding  responsibility  and  discipline  for 
defining  as  specifically  as  possible  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  particular  blind  person  or  a 
group  of  compatible  blind  people.  How  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  us  to  understand  that  difference 
can  be  positive;  how  difficult  it  is  for  us 
to  accept  diflference  in  race,  religious  faith, 
language,  customs,  physical  appearance,  in- 
tellectual capacity,  etc.  Yet,  how  easily  we 
become  indignant  about  the  "blind  stereo- 
type"; how  easy  it  is  to  demand  that  others 
do  unto  us  that  which  we  do  not  do  unto 
others.  Blindness  is  one  aspect  of  difference 
rejection  which  is  symptomatic  of  an  imma- 
ture   culture    which    places    such    high    value 


on  conformity  and  sameness.  Understanding 
this,  let  us,  a  specialized  group,  meeting  in  a 
specialized  convention,  eat  our  cake  slowly, 
lest  it  turn  into  crow. 

Other  basic  socialized  findings  are  signifi- 
cant in  considering  my  first  component. 
"Man  is  essentially  a  social  being"-;  "whether 
a  particular  physiological  or  anatomical  ab- 
normality places  a  person  within  an  advan- 
taged or  disadvantaged  minority  depends  not 
upon  the  biologic  fact  itself,  but  also  upon 
society's  evaluation  of  it."^  The  costly,  bitter 
fallacy  of  minority  supremacy  or  inferiority 
belies  the  established  finding  that  the  range 
of  characteristic  differences  within  a  group 
are  greater  than  those  between  groups. 

This  leads  to  my  second  component:  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  of  blind  persons  who 
need  and  require  a  specialized  recreation  pro- 
gram in  which  they  can  experience  useful- 
ness, personal  fulfillment  and  social  related- 
ness.  The  available  statistical  literature  rela- 
tive to  numbers  of  blind  persons  and  ser- 
vices rendered,*  supplemented  by  years  of 
professional  experience  and  observation,  ade- 
quately substantiate  this  assumption. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  implicit  in  all  refer- 
ences to  the  specialized  recreation  center  are 
"best  practices"  as  developed  by  the  recrea- 
tion profession.  Minimal  requirements  are 
a  clearly  stated  philosophy  and  operation  prin- 
ciples which  are  centered  in  a  concern  for  the 
client,  his  needs  and  his  rights.  Such  a  cen- 
ter is  a  concentration  of  facilities,  equipment 
and  qualified  staff. 

Currently,  there  seems  to  be  some  concern 
among  certain  groups   in  the  field   relative  to 
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coersive  agenq^  influences  detrimental  to  the 
blind  persons  served.  Here  again  is  an  il- 
lustration of  commitment  to  high  sounding 
principle  with  divergent  implementation. 
Broad  generalizations  based  on  subjective  and 
limited  evidence  have  limited  validity.  With- 
in this  framework  of  complexity  and  polemicy 
there  is  much  sincerity  on  both  sides.  My 
thirty  years  of  experience  leads  me  to  state 
that  for  the  blind  folks  in  my  area,  New 
York  City,  the  notion  that  they  are  insidious- 
ly lured  to  the  segregrated  center  is  patently 
ridiculous  —  not  when  we  have  a  continuous 
waiting  list,  individual  by  individual  selec- 
tion with  criteria  of  need  and  program  con- 
tent, frequent  requests  for  extension  of  recre- 
ation attendance  from  program  participants, 
and  active  client  participation  in  program 
planning. 

Many  of  us  in  New  York  City  know  the 
relatively  small  group  of  "professional"  blind 
who  get  extra  services  and  extra  satisfactions 
by  exploiting  the  paralleled  program  offer- 
ings of  the  several  large  agencies  here.  While 
these  "blind"  are  partly  a  function  of  the 
agencies,  they  are  no  more  representative  of 
"the  fclind"  than  is  the  small  group  of  more 
admired  independent  blind  persons  who  dem- 
onstrate their  frustrations  in  less  compromis- 
ing behavior,  nor  even  the  many  blind  per- 
sons who  are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Often,  in  the  most  friendly  accepting  atmos- 
phere of  some  of  our  discussion  groups,  we 
talk  frankly  and  inquiringly  about  "outside 
regular  recreation,"  the  inherently  superior 
values  of  integrated  activities,  the  values  of 
being  in  the  main  stream  of  community  life. 
Consistently,  again  and  again,  have  come  re- 
sponses elaborating  the  rejection,  the  tension 
and  strain,  the  doubt  and  same  experienced 
in  the  regular  neighborhood  center.  I  have 
been  involved  in  such  discussion  with  many 
hundreds  of  blind  persons.  Quite  a  few  were 
not,  and  would  not,  be  active  in  any  agency 
program.  Their  vehemence  against  centers 
seem  to  me  to  have  much  less  realism  and 
logic  than  the  less  volatile  protestations  of 
the  folks  who  need  and  accept  the  professional 
services  of  the  specialized  center.  "Need" 
is  sufficient  justification  for  any  community 
service. 

Interesting  is  a  recent  lead  article  in  The 
New  Beacon.  Here  is  obviously  a  well- 
oriented,   active  'blind   person   who   is   a   com- 


petent bridge  player.    Having  played  in  manyi; 
clubs   and   leagues   all   over   Britain   she   says,  \ 
"Thinking   of   the  fine   St.   Dunstan's  Club,  I 
found    myself   longing   for   something   similar' 
for  civilians  —  a  place  where  we  could  count 
on    a    regular   game    once    or   twice    a    week, 
whatever   might   happen   elsewhere."     In   this 
simple    request   is    a   point    of   view    about  a 
recreation   service   free   from   any   implications) 
of   segregation   or   custodian  ism.    What's  with  I 
those  who  feel  themselves  so  undiflerent  they 
constantly  have  to  prove  it  to  everyone?    How 
often  are  we  misled   by   inclusive  generalized 
labels    and    slogans.      It    is    the    "how"    of   a 
service  that  is  most  significant,  and  the  "how" 
is    the    business    of    the    professional    worker,  i 
Many  blind  persons  are  socially,  recreationally 
isolated.    These  folks  need  a  service  on  which  I 
they   can   count. 

The   specialized    recreation    center    is    there, : 
with   necessary  reliable  transportation,  a  com- 1 
prehensive  program  to  meet  the   interest  and 
talents  of  many  persons,  practical  adaptations 
and  projects  to  encourage  venture  and  creativi- 1 
ty,   and   workers   technically  skilled   with   spe- : 
cial    understanding    of    the    delimitations    im-i 
posed    by   visual    handicap.     Paradoxically,    in  i 
such    a    setting,    a    blind    person    relaxes    and  i 
consciously  forgets  for  a  little  while  the  nega- 1 
tive   role   he   assumes   in   the  main   stream   of  i 
community    life.      Often,    as   a    result   of   this 
relatively   small-time   segment   of  positive   ex- 
perience,   blind    persons    are    better    able    to  i 
cope    with    the    tensions    and    prejudices,    but 
these    blind    folks    are    really    exceptions    in 
terms  of  themselves  and  their  community  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  past  decade  in  our  history  we  have 
had  our  disturbing  experiences  with  con- 
formity. Is  it  basically  more  positive  to 
exact  conformity  to  an  ideal  of  "integration" 
which  so  often  does  not  realistically  meet  the 
expressed  needs  of  so  many  blind  persons? 
A  basic  tenet  of  our  democracy,  and  a  basic 
principal  of  recreation  and  group  work,  is 
the  right  of  individual  self-determination,  the 
right  to  be  different  —  of  course  not  in  a 
socially  destructive  way.  The  decision  as  to 
where  and  how  a  person  shall  be  served  ought 
to  be  on  the  bases  of  individual  need  and 
individual  initiative.  I  propose  that  socially 
isolated  and  deprived  blind  persons  should 
receive  needed  recreation  services  wherever 
and  however  these  are  obtainable,  with  as  sub- 
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itantial  a  participant  role  as  is  consonant 
,vith  professional  standards  of  administration 
md  practice.  The  recent  AFB  —  AAWB  — 
SLS  study*'  revealed  the  meagerness  of  recre- 
ition  facilities  and  personnel,  despite  the 
Fact  that  recreation  was  the  third  most  pre- 
t'alent  service  rendered  to  blind  persons  in 
:he   country. 

The  New  York  Lighthouse  conducts  sev- 
eral specialized  centers  regularly  attended 
weekly  by  more  than  1,000  blind  persons. 
We  are  acutely  conscious  of  our  obligation 
ind  responsibility  to  understand  and  to  prac- 
tice the  integration  we  preach.  However, 
there  is  the  reality  of  the  program  needs  and 
demands  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  partici- 
pants who  are  not  ready  to  move  out  into 
wider  community  participation.  Let  me  again 
caution  the  sloganeers.  What  is  wider  com- 
munity participation?  Are  we  again  asking 
of  others  what  we  do  not  do  ourselves? 

A  properly  administered  and  conducted  spe- 
cialized recreation  center  is  not  regressive. 
Such  a  center  can  meet  all  of  the  ten  basic 
principles  developed  at  the  AFB  —  OVR  New 
Orleans  Seminar  on  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  Blind  Persons."^  In  fact  the  very  first 
tenet  is  significant  for  our  purpose:  "many 
visually  handicapped  persons  need  a  variety 
of  services  to  assist  them  in  making  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  achieve  a  maximum  function- 
ing level  in  all  phases  of  living."  Recreation 
is  an  important  phase  of  living. 


1  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  suggestion 
to  those  who  have  perhaps  listened  to  this 
paper  with  some  suspicion  and  skepticism. 
Have  a  little  honest  conversation  with  home 
teachers  and  other  workers  who  go  into  many 
homes  where  blind  people  live,  not  the  rela- 
tively fewer  blind  persons  with  social, 
psychologic  and  economic  resources,  but  the 
thousands  of  others.  Please  study  the  AFB  — 
AAWB  —  BLS  report  as  it  relates  to  per- 
sonnel practices  in  recreation.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  in- 
creased recreation  service  to  'blind  persons 
and  that  given  a  concentration  of  blind  per- 
sons, particularly  older  persons,  a  geographic 
area  of  sufficient  cultural  and  economic  means, 
a  properly  operated  specialized  recreation  cen- 
ter  is   a   desirable   community   facility. 
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There  are  many  persons  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Vending  Stand  or  Business 
Enterprises  Program  for  the  Blind  is  of  recent 
development,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  developments  in  the  human  race,  legis- 
lation followed  the  promotion  of  the  program 
and  has  not  pioneered  it.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  some  blind  person  in  the  Stone  Age  or 
shortly  thereafter  operated  the  equivalent  of 
a  vending  stand  among  his  neighbors  when 
he  traded  stone  axe  heads  or  his  own  produc- 
tion of  bows  and  arrows  for  food  and  clothing 
that  he  could  not  secure  for  himself,  and  we 
can  easily  visualize  blind  men  and  women 
down  through  all  the  ages  of  our  present 
civilization  applying  the  principle  of  barter 
or  of  sale  for  the  things  they  could  not  pro- 
duce for  themselves. 

Even  the  present  day  concept  of  vending 
stands  is  reputed  to  have  started  about  1895, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  blind  persons  oper- 
ated sizable  retail  businesses  in  this  country 
long  before  that.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  that  about  1910  blind 
persons  were  establishing  themselves,  or  were 
being  established  by  their  friends,  in  the 
industrial  plants  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  New 
England,  where  they  ran  lunch  services  of  one 
kind  or  another.  In  1919,  when  I  came  into 
this  field  of  work,  the  refreshment  stand  in 
an  industrial  plant  or  in  an  office  building, 
operated  by  a  blind  person,  was  already  one 
of  the  accepted  methods  of  employment. 
However,  the  installations  were  widely  scat- 
tered, and,  because  of  the  almost  universal 
installation  of  poor  equipment  and  of  inade- 


quate stocks  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  of 
the  blind  person,  and  also  because  of  the  lack 
of  supplementary  business  management  result- 
ing in  poor  housekeeping,  personal  groom- 
ing, displays,  etc.,  stands  failed  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  installed.  Blind  persons  were  also 
achieving  a  reputation  for  not  being  com- 
patible with  retail  merchandising.  The  in- 
stallations were  made  on  an  emotional  appeal 
basis,  but  the  customers  refused  to  patronize 
in  any  considerable  volume  on  a  sustained 
emotional  appeal. 

In  1921  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind  began  installing  stands  in  hospitals, 
plants  and  office  buildings,  and  up  until  1937 
there  were  35  installations  made  but  only  two 
still  in  existence.  I  personally  observed  some 
of  these  stands  about  1924,  and,  like  so  many 
others  that  are  unsupervised  and  poorly  fi- 
nanced and  badly  operated,  they  portrayed 
the  limitations  of  blindness  and  not  the  com- 
petency of  blind  persons.  After  changing 
their  method  of  operation  in  1937,  the  pro- 
gram began  to  grow  again  and  has  continued 
growing.  It  is  today  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

About  this  same  time  the  Grand  Rapids 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Michigan  in- 
stalled a  number  of  industrial  lunch  service 
stands  and  attempted  to  give  them  a  type  of 
management  service,  but  apparently  this  was 
not  successful,  and  the  program  did  not 
develop.  About  1925  the  State  Agency  for 
the  Blind  in  Michigan  employed  a  young 
blind  man  who  specialized  in  establishing 
stands  in  state  office  buildings  and  hospitals. 
In  the  course  of  three  years  there  were  reported 
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a  total  of  30  installations,  but  in  five  years 
less  than  half  of  these  were  still  in  business. 

The  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind 
began  installing  stands  in  factories  and  in 
state,  county  and  city  office  buildings  between 
1925  and  1930,  and  here  again  the  total  num- 
ber reached  a  certain  level  and  then  the  new 
installations  seemed  to  be  neutralized  by  the 
loss  of  locations. 

Pennsylvania  began  the  stand  program 
about  1927,  and  an  analysis  of  the  records  in 
1939  indicated  that  5  to  7  new  installations 
were  made  each  year,  and  an  equal  number 
or  more  were  lost,  and  thus  the  total  at  any 
one  time  was  held  somewhere  between  30  and 
35  stands. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  published  a  very  interesting  pamphlet 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  giving  far  more 
detail  concerning  Federal  and  State  legislation 
than  I  will  attempt  here,  and  after  all  it  is 
unnecessary.  You  can  read  the  American 
Foundation  pamphlet  at  your  leisure. 

The  so-called  Presidential  Order  about  1931 
or  1932  resulted  in  a  few  magazine  stands 
being  established  in  post  offices,  and  some 
of  these  were  permitted  to  expand  into  rather 
large  service  installations  because  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  post  office  officials  and  the 
failure  of  the  central  post  office  officials  to 
discipline  their  own  personnel  in  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  easier  to  let  the  blind  person 
sell  tobacco  and  candy  with  a  magazine  per- 
mit than  it  was  to  combat  public  opinion  in 
the  local  area  by  having  him  closed  out. 

The  Pittsburgh  Agency  for  the  Blind  estab- 
lished a  few  stands  in  1925  in  the  industrial 
plants  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  but  these 
followed  the  usual  pattern  of  financing  by 
the  blind  person,  no  supervision  and  inade- 
quate management  ability. 

In  1928,  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  refreshment  stands,  and 
the  first  installation  was  made  in  a  steel  mill 
in  Welland,  Ontario,  where  a  small  building 
was  erected  at  the  gate  of  the  plant  and  a 
young  blind  man  was  placed  in  charge.  Be- 
fore this  program  began  Colonel  Baker  and 
his  staff  analyzed  the  causes  of  failure  in  the 
various  states,  and  decided  that  they  would  try 
to  avoid  these  causes.    Accordingly,  the  CNIB 


program  was  the  first  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  results,  and  to  operate  on  such  a 
basis  as  not  to  place  the  burden  on  the  blind 
person.  It  was  assumed  that  the  average  blind 
person  lacked  money  to  capitalize  either 
equipment  or  merchandise,  that  the  average 
person  lacked  business  experience,  and  it  was 
recognized  that  blindness  per  se  is  not  an 
asset  in  retail  merchandising.  Accordingly, 
the  Institute  established  the  principle  that  the 
stands  should  be  established  with  the  best 
available  equipment  in  design  and  quality, 
and  with  adequate  stocks  of  merchandise.  No 
excuse  was  permitted  for  a  poor  installation 
because  of  the  blindness  or  poverty  of  the 
individual  operator.  Thus,  the  Institute  in- 
stallations gained  the  reputation  of  being  ex- 
pensive because  they  were  always  made  with 
outstanding,  attractive  equipment.  When  a 
neighborhood  store,  run  by  a  sighted  person, 
could  be  equipped  to  meet  that  person's  and 
the  neighborhood  standards  for  $500.00;  and 
when  sighted  people  were  installing  stands  in 
office  buildings  at  a  cost  from  $400.00  to 
$600.00,  Institute  installations  were  being 
made  at  costs  ranging  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00.  The  expenditure  depended  entirely 
on  the  size  of  the  stand  and  the  type  of  busi- 
ness it  was  to  conduct.  Again  the  Institute 
pioneered  the  application  of  successful  com- 
mercial retail  merchandising  methods  to  a 
social  work  program.  The  basic  philosophy 
with  the  agencies  in  the  United  States  was 
that  the  vending  stand  program  was  social 
work,  and  that  business  constituted  about  2  or 
maybe  5  per  cent  of  the  consideration.  Our 
Canadian  friends  insisted  that  it  was  first  a 
business,  and  secondly  social  work,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  social  work  consideration  should 
be  reduced  to  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
Institute  retained  ownership  of  all  equipment, 
but  during  the  first  three  to  five  years  it 
permitted  the  operators  to  repurchase  such 
movable  equipment  as  cooking  utensils,  re- 
frigerators, dishes,  trays  and  the  operating 
inventory  of  materials. 

During  this  early  period,  the  Institute  at- 
tempted to  provide  all  necessary  supplementary 
management  services  (usually  called  super- 
vision) and  to  keep  all  permanent  equipment 
in  good  repair.  This  was  considered  to  be 
a  fair  contribution  from  the  public  funds  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  person  operating  the 
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business  enterprise.  A  revolving  fund  of 
$20,000.00  was  set  aside  from  which  were 
purchased  cooking  utensils,  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous  equipment  that 
the  operator  was  supposed  to  repay  from  the 
earnings.  Theoretically  the  revolving  fund 
should  keep  revolving,  and  each  new  applicant 
for  a  stand  should  have  the  same  opportunity 
for  consideration  as  the  individual  who  was 
served  a  year  to  five  years  ago.  It  was  a 
nice  theory  except  for  the  fact  that  it  didn't 
and  will  not  work  simply  because  blind  per- 
sons are  average  human  beings  and  have  the 
same  standards  of  responsibility  as  other 
people. 

After  blindness,  many  people  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  entitled  to  anything 
and  everything.  They  can  coerce  from  the 
public  purse.  When  requested  to  make  regu- 
lar payments  on  his  equipment  loan,  one 
operator  expressed  the  common  view  of  the 
majority  of  blind  persons,  either  in  Canada 
or  elsewhere,  when  he  said — "I  don't  see  why 
I  should  pay  back  to  the  Institute.  You  raise 
money  from  the  public  for  this  equipment 
and  you  can  go  out  and  raise  money  for  other 
blind  persons  to  pay  for  their  equipment  and 
inventory."  Thus  a  revolving  fund  ceased  to 
revolve.  Another  startling  exposure  was  a 
report  from  the  accounting  department  when 
it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  equipment  over  a  period  of  five 
years  was  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  providing  necessary 
management  services  to  prevent  blind  persons 
from  ruining  their  business  and  their  own 
welfare  was  $100.00  per  month  per  stand. 
Thus  a  stand  possessing  an  investment  of 
$5,000.00  created  a  maintenance  expense  of 
$500.00  per  year  or  $40.00  per  month,  and 
the  management  service  expense,  which  in- 
cluded accounting,  merchandising  and  house- 
keeping supervision  was  $100.00  per  month, 
and  this  in  the  days  when  a  good  mechanic 
was  fortunate  if  he  could  secure  a  job  at  60c 
per  hour. 

This  is  a  problem  which  exists  in  every 
program,  but  most  of  our  agencies  do  not  want 
to  recognize  it,  and  98  per  cent  of  the  blind 
group  refuse  to  consider  the  problem  at  all. 
In  those  days  a  person  on  financial  assistance 
might  receive  $20.00  per  month,  and  if  they 
had    any    earnings    whatsoever    the    assistance 


was  reduced;  but  in  the  selected  group  of 
blind  persons  placed  on  stands,  expenditures 
from  $140.00  to  $175.00  per  month  were 
made  for  the  individual  from  the  same  con- 
tributed funds,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
operator  receiving  earnings  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  average  skilled  mechanic.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
reconcile  their  sense  of  equity  and  fair  play 
to  this  kind  of  a  situation  in  which  one  blind 
person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  placed 
on  a  stand  receives  a  large  investment  of  con- 
tributed funds,  all  necessary  management  serv- 
ices involving  a  continuous  expenditure  of  at 
least  $150.00  per  month,  and  wages  equal  to 
or  higher  than  the  person  had  when  sighted. 
Simultaneously,  the  other  fellow  down  the 
street  is  denied  these  things  because  of  the 
lack  of  money  and  is  restricted  to  a  very 
meager  public  assistance  grant.  Accordingly, 
the  Institute  was  forced  to  analyze  the  entire 
philosophy  of  services  to  blind  persons  in  a 
business  program,  because  it  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  that  would  give  every  blind  person 
the  same  consideration  and  opportunity  regard- 
less of  when  the  individual  applied  for  service. 
During  this  period,  also,  the  staff  spent  many 
days  and  weeks  clearing  operating  problems 
created  by  blind  persons  who  tried  to  show 
their  resentment  to  good  business  methods 
by  doing  everything  that  was  contradiaory 
to  good  business. 

The  successful  chain  store  organization  sup- 
plied the  pattern,  and  these  principles  were 
adopted  in  1933.  All  loans  to  blind  operators 
for  equipment,  merchandise,  etc.,  were  elimi- 
nated. If  the  blind  person  had  fully  paid 
for  the  loan  he  was  reimbursed  and  if  he  had 
paid  only  a  portion  of  it,  then  he  was  reim- 
bursed for  that  portion.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  nothing  had  been 
paid  on  the  personal  loan  account  in  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  of  course  the 
elimination  of  this  charge  was  easy.  Under 
this  commercial  plan  the  entire  investment 
in  equipment,  merchandise,  petty  cash,  etc., 
was  that  of  the  agency  and  the  operator  was 
eventually  put  on  a  straight  salary  and  incen- 
tive bonus.  The  salary  was  compatible  with 
the  type  and  degree  of  responsibility  for 
management,  and  the  incentive  bonus  provides 
additional  income  for  honesty  and  efficiency. 
If  the  stand  earns  a  profit  over  and  above  all 
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its  expenses,  that  profit  is  used  by  the  agency 
to  meet  its  costs  for  management  service, 
which  includes  field  supervision,  housekeeping 
and  menu  supervision,  replacement  of  all 
equipment,  every  type  of  insurance,  account- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  This  system  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  success  or  failure  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  staff  of  the  agency  for 
the  blind,  and  that  is  where  it  belongs.  The 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  a  stand  should 
never  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  blind 
person  who  lacks  business  experience  and 
funds,  knows  practically  nothing  of  public 
relations,  bookkeeping,  etc.  The  system  of 
individual  ownership  gives  the  agency  the  op- 
portunity to  dodge  responsibility.  These  ex- 
periences in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  results  in 
more  than  a  dozen  states,  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936. 
However,  the  successful  development  and  op- 
eration of  stands  in  Canada  served  to  neutral- 
ize the  adverse  influence  of  the  failures  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Canadian  success  story 
encouraged  Congress  to  approve  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  Experience  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  also  preceded  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

When  the  Office  of  Education  began  to  ad- 
minister the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1937, 
the  supervisor  was  given  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  officials  of  the  Public  Buildings  Adminis- 
tration when  they  said — "We  permitted  17 
stands  to  be  put  in  our  buildings  in  1933, 
and  11  of  these  are  still  in  existence.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  experience  that  leads  us  to 
believe  that  blind  persons  and  retail  mer- 
chandising are  compatible,  and  we  intend  to 
close  these  11  stands  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  program  envisioned  in  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  and  we  want  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

Several  persons  interested  in  this  activity 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  namely:  Harold 
Dwyer  of  the  Perpetual  Building  and  Loan 
Company;  Walker  K.  Handy  of  the  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Company,  and  myself,  incor- 
porated the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind 
as  a  private  agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  commercial  business  management 
to  the  stand  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  built 
permitted    to    operate    them    any    way    they 


borrowed  from  various  sources  to  capitalize 
the  stands,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Dis- 
trict Rehabilitation  Service  to  operate  the 
stands  under  permits  secured  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Service,  and  this  demonstration 
program  began  business  in  January,  1938. 
Within  three  years  the  total  sales  exceeded 
$500,000.00,  the  Washington  Society  repaid 
its  loans,  and  blind  persons  had  an  average 
income  of  approximately  $75.00  per  week. 
As  a  result  of  this  demonstration  in  the  na- 
tion's Capital,  state  agencies  saw  the  value 
of  the  system  and  adopted  it  either  partially 
or  entirely.  The  results  in  the  states  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  they  followed  the  Washington  pattern 
and  good   commercial  practice. 

It  was  about  1946  or  1947  that  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  attached  legislative 
language  to  their  appropriations,  and  secured 
permission  to  provide  Federal  rehabilitation 
funds  for  equipment  in  business  enterprises. 
Because  of  the  traditional  carry-over  and 
emotional  blocks,  the  administrators  of  re- 
habilitation found  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  Federal  funds  could  and 
should  be  expended  for  basic  inventories  and 
for  attractive,  adequate  equipment  installa- 
tions, some  of  which  should  and  did  cost 
S5,000.00  to  $10,000.00.  During  this  period 
of  years,  from  1937  to  1954,  many  amend- 
ments to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  were  pre- 
pared, and  some  of  them  were  approved  at 
Executive  Committee  Sessions  of  the  House, 
Labor  and  Education  Committee,  but  they 
were  never  passed  by  Congress.  The  simple 
reason  for  the  failure  was  that  of  the  emotions 
of  various  people  in  work  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  in  Federal  government,  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  accept  blind  persons  in 
business  enterprises  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Finally  in  1954  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
was  amended,  and  many  of  the  principles  that 
had  been  validated  during  the  twenty-year 
period  were  incorporated  in  the  new  amend- 
ments. However,  these  amendments  have  also 
served  to  deteriorate  the  hard-won,  expensive 
experiences  of  blind  persons  and  agencies 
for  the  blind,  because  they  encourage  a  return 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century  in  which  blind  persons  are  encouraged 
to  acquire  ownership  in  the  stands,  and  are 
to  a  total  of  about  fifteen  persons,  funds  were 
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please.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to 
ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  cause 
of  failures  all  over  the  country  simply  because 
a  few  vociferous  blind  persons  have  insisted 
on  a  personal  point  of  view,  and  because 
administrators  want  to  dodge  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  do  not  consider  the  stand  program  to  be 
adequate  in  any  area  unless  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  caseload  of  blind  persons  in 
that  area  are  successfully  employed  in  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  environment.  This  is  not 
achieved  in  any  area  with  individual  owner- 
ship and  inadequate  and  incompetent  manage- 
ment service.  Again,  a  business  enterprise 
program  is  not  succeeding  in  a  community 
unless  owners  of  buildings  and  of  industrial 
plants  invite  our  participation  on  their 
premises  in  the  operation  of  refreshment  serv- 
ices. These  invitations  come  as  a  result  of 
the  confidence  of  the  owners  of  property  in 
the  organization,  and  they  do  not  come  to  us 
if  the  owner  of  the  building  is  required  to 
discipline  the  operator  of  the  stand  with 
regard  to  housekeeping,  business  relation- 
ships, etc.     It  seems  to  me  that  our  business 


enterprise  program  has  now  made  a  complete 
circle  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and  we 
will  not  progress  until  that  circle  is  broken 
and  the  line  moves  straight  ahead — and  on  the 
basis  of  facts  concerning  people,  and  not 
emotions  concerning  our  individual  selves. 

Again,  I  consider  the  business  enterprise 
program  to  be  a  failure  in  the  over-all  sense 
that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  think  in 
terms  of  selling  tobacco,  candy,  packaged 
foods,  soft  drinks,  etc.,  and  this  is  just  as 
damaging  to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  as 
is  their  assignment  to  the  making  of  brooms, 
the  operation  of  a  drill  press  or  a  sewing 
machine.  In  other  words,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  segregation 
of  activity  in  the  business  enterprise  program 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  in  so  many 
other  fields.  Because  every  refreshment  stand 
is  a  conspicuous  educational  force  for  the 
skills  of  blind  persons,  we  cannot  afford  fail- 
ures, and  any  system  that  will  insure  or  compel 
us  to  be  successful,  and  that  will  produce  in- 
creasing employment  opportunities  for  blind 
persons  in  the  future,  is  the  only  system  that 
we  can  afford  to  approve. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion 
of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interests 
of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention 


of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  approved  by  two  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups : 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  officers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-profjessional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though   not  employed   in   work   for   the 
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blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 

Section  3.  Additional  groups  may  be 
formed  from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  provided  that  a  minimum 
of  fifty  (50)  members  in  good  standing  will 
be  required  of  all  new  groups  so  formed;  and 
provided  further  that  such  action  of  the  Board 
is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the 
membership  present  and  in  good  standing  at 
the  next  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Seaion  5.  Any  member  may  be  declared 
to  be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual,  or  special, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
presented,  which  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and  such  mem- 
bers may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of  privi- 
leges of  membership,  suspended,  or  perma- 
nently dismissed,  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

ARTHICLE  IV 
Oflficers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and 
the  members  shall  remain  standing  until 
counted.  In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the 
election  of  any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot,  in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the 


Board  of  Directors.  The  election  shall  take 
place  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meet- 
ings in  odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  A  President  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Section  2.  The  First  Vice-President  shall 
automatically  succeed  to  the  Presidency  two 
years  after  his  election;  and  shall  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  in  the 
event  the  office  of  the  President  becomes 
vacant;  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  President  is  found  to  be  in- 
capacitated; provided  further  that  such  aaion 
of  the  Board  may  be  set  aside  by  a  two-thirds 
(2/3)  majority  vote  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent and  in  good  standing  at  the  next  business 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors  the  authority  to  govern  the  As- 
sociation by  directing  its  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  prescribe  his  duties  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  employment. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  established  groups  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term  of 
its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all  Direc- 
tors shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they 
are  eleaed. 

Section  4.  All  established  groups  shall  elect 
their  Chairman  and  Secretary  at  each  meeting 
in  odd-numbered  years,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elerted  and  qualify  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in 
Article  IV. 


CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 


Section  5.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  Group 
officers   shall   be   by   secret   ballot   should   the 


member  elected  by  a  group  shall  not  be  eli- 
members  of  the  group  so  desire.  A  Board 
gible  to  succeed  himself. 


BY-LAWS 


Membership 

Section  1  (a).  Any  eligible  person  living 
in  the  Americas,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
or  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  may  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Association  to  the  Executive  Director. 
Every  applicant  for  membership  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  two  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  be- 
fore the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member. 
Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to 
his  major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled 
to  membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  oc- 
cupation or  interest.  This  procedure  when 
completed  will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  regu- 
lar membership  except  that  of  voting.  (b) 
Any  eligible  agency  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  related  fields,  shall  upon  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  upon  payment  of  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  As- 
sociation, hold  a  Sustaining  Membership  in  the 
organization  which  will  entitle  it  to  all  the 
privileges  of  regular  membership  except  that 
of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  (a)  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  five  dollars  ($5)  or  such  other  amount 
recommended  by  the  Board  and  approved  by 
the  membership  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  Each  member 
in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  register 
without  fee  at  conventions  and  to  receive  with- 
out charge  all  official  publications  of  the  As- 
sociation, (b)  Upon  payment  at  any  time 
of  the  sum  of  $100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  mini- 
mum installments  of  $25  each,  paid  at  no 
longer  than  twelve  month  intervals,  any  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership   privileges    and    without    further    pay- 


ment of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any 
lapse  in  the  payment  of  installments,  all  in- 
stallments paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance 
payments  of  annual  dues  for  as  many  years  as 
the  payments  made  can  be  so  applied,  begin- 
ning with  the  membership  year  in  which  the 
first  installment  was  received.  No  refund  of 
installment  payments  shall  be  made. 

Officers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  4.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  following 
officers:  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Third  Vice-President,  and  Treas- 
urer. Other  nominations  may  be  made  from 
the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  interim 
between  meetings,  to  take  whatever  action  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  the  Association.  The  Directors 
may  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  for  any  unex- 
pired term,  by  electing  as  a  Director  a  mem- 
ber from  that  group  represented  on  the  Board 
by  the  Director  whose  place  has  become 
vacant. 

Committees 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Officers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to 
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the  Association  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  other  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  members  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board 
of  Directors;  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  6.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election  to 
the  Executive  Director  in  writing.  Except 
where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method  of  vot- 
ing shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised."  The  Executive  Direaor  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  members  in 
good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  7.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  He  shall,  no  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him  during 


the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  therefor.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  some  convenient 
bank  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds 
shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President. 
The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first  through 
June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  8.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parlia- 
mentary law  as  contained  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

Quorum 

Section  9.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendments 

Section  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty- 
five  members  in  good  standing,  and  provided 
also  that  the  same  information  has  been  mailed 
by  the  Executive  Director  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amended,  July  16,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended,  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 

■  entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  A.A.W.B.  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.     An  active  and  responsible  govern- 

■  ing  body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effeaive  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)   No  more  than  one  paid  staflF  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 

*  ( b )    Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and  / 

or  Executive  Committee  should  be 
considered  a  minimum. 
*(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 
agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other  sound  organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*(a)  Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 
of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.    They  should  be  available 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

Cooperation.   Evidence  of  consultation  and 

cooperation    with    established    agencies    in 

the  same  or  related  fields. 

Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and /or  processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  including 
supervision,  administration,  inspec- 
tion and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
""blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 


^Adopted,  1964,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
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visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*(f)  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising    Practice.      In    fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 
complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the   over-all  statement   of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 
••*(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*  (h)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total  of  moneys  raised). 

*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account 
ant  showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished). 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
A.A.W.B.  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
This  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  aaivities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


'Adopted,  1964,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
"Adopted,  1966,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
***Adopted,  1966,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 
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State  Member 

ALABAMA    10 

ARIZONA     2 

ARKANSAS    14 

CALIFORNIA  34 

COLORADO  4 

CONNECTICUT     -.  13 

DELAWARE     19 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA      60 

FLORIDA 22 

GEORGIA  - 13 

HAWAII 4 

ILLINOIS    —- 44 

IDAHO - - 

INDIANA 12 

IOWA   3 

KANSAS  8 

KENTUCKY 11 

LOUISIANA   11 

MAINE    1 

MARYLAND    11 

MASSACHUSETTS    22 

MICHIGAN    15 

MINNESOTA   16 

MISSISSIPPI   4 

MISSOURI    29 

MONTANA    3 

NEBRASKA    5 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  5 

NEW  JERSEY  19 

NEW  MEXICO  5 

NEW  YORK   107 

NORTH  CAROLINA  58 

NORTH  DAKOTA  1 

OHIO    27 

OKLAHOMA    3 

OREGON    6 

PENNSYLVANIA    260 

RHODE  ISLAND  8 


Life 

Installment 

Member 

Member 

Member 

13 

8 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

21 

2 

1 

12 
11 

5 
2 
4 
3 
4 
7 
4 
3 
5 
17 


13 
3 
1 
1 

3 
15 

7 
30 
38 

1 
10 

2 

1 


Total 

23 

2 
23 
40 

9 
16 
27 
84 
34 
25 

4 
50 

2 
16 

6 
12 
19 
15 

4 
17 
41 
X5 
24 
17 
34 


34 

12 

142 

97 

2 
38 

3 

8 
330 

9 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  6 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  2 

TENNESSEE  60 

TEXAS    25 

UTAH  6 

VERMONT  2 

VIRGINIA    18 

WASHINGTON    7 

WEST  VIRGINIA  5 

WISCONSIN    9 

WYOMING    3 

CANADA   91 

CUBA    2 

FRANCE  1 

MEXICO  2 


121 
9 


7 

2 

187 

38 
6 
6 

28 

10 
9 

11 
3 

103 
2 
1 
2 


TOTAL 


1667 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Purpose 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  as  a  private  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921,  and  opened  its  offices  in 
New  York  on  February  1,  1923.  It  was 
established  by  action  of  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  and  by  their  friends  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  its  work,  the  Foundation  co- 
operates with,  and  makes  its  consultation 
available  to,  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
mental  and  voluntary   organizations   working 


with  or  for  blind  individuals  and  represents 
the  interests  of  blind  persons  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  those  handicapped  by  blindness 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development  and 
utilization  of  their  capacities  and  the  maxi- 
mum integration  into  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  community. 

Program  of  Service 
Research 

Studies   in   education  and   rehabilitation   of 
blind    and    deaf-blind   persons;    in   legislation 
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and  community-planning  aflFecting  them;  and 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  by  people  who  happen  to  be  blind  or 
deaf-blind. 

Consultation  and  Field  Serviice 

Consultation  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity-planning and  in  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  services.  Upon  invi- 
tation, the  Foundation  will  conduct  surveys 
and  studies  of  agencies  and  of  city-wide  and 
state-wide  programs  of  services  for  blind  per- 
sons. An  up-to-date  national  register  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  plan- 
ning of  services  to  this  special  group. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  advance 
professional  preparation  of  persons  needed  to 
staff  the  various  programs  of  services  for  blind 
individuals,  supplemented  by  a  grant  program 
to  encourage  research,  both  basic  and  applied. 
General  scholarships  are  offered  each  year  to 
qualified  blind  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted   by   institutions   of   higher   learning. 

Professional  Development 

Advancement  of  professional  competencies 
through  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  or  developed 
in  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
and   with   selected   colleges   and   universities. 

The  Foundation  Personnel  Exchange  aids 
qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
the  field  of  service  to  blind  persons,  and 
schools  and  agencies  to  obtain  professionally 
trained  staff. 

Technical  Operations 

Production  of  talking  book  records  and  ex- 
perimentation in  improvement  of  methods  of 
sound-recording  and  reproducing.  Field  tests 
are  carried  on  to  establish  the  usefulness  of 


new  devices   in  the  electronic  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  field. 

Publications  and  Library  Service 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (General  pro- 
fessional monthly  journal  in  ink-print  and 
Braille  editions.) 

Touch — and  Go  (Informational  periodical 
for  deaf-blind  persons  published  in  Braille  and 
limited  ink-print  editions.) 

Braille  Book  Review  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  published  in  Braille 
and   ink  print.) 

Talking  Book  Topics  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  about  recorded  liter- 
ature published  in  ink-print  and  recorded 
form. ) 

Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind 

Persons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(Biennial.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  content 
are  published  regularly,  and  more  than  20,000 
ink-print  books,  pamphlets,  monographs  and 
other  material  are  available  on  loan  to  any- 
one  interested   in   services   for   blind   persons. 

Special  Services  to  Blind  Individuals 

Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 
bus  lines. 

Sale  of  Braille  watches  and  other  special 
appliances,  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind,  at 
cost. 

Public  Education 

A  department  which  is  established  to  use 
every  means  of  communication,  television, 
radio,  and  the  printed  word,  in  articles  and 
news  releases,  to  help  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  to  the  modern  concept  of  blindness, 
but  also  to  advise  anyone  who  is  blind  of 
of  services,  aids  or  benefits  available  to  him. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

(Chartered  in  1858) 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply 
of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for 
instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was 
proposed,  and  on  January  23,  1858,  Kentucky 
chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Celebrating  its  Centennial  during 
1958,  the  Printing  House  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
more  than  12,000  blind  children  enrolled  in 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  in  regular  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  through  an 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress  under  the 
Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind."  The  appropriation  for  the  1958- 
1959  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $410,000. 


In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  national,  private,  non- 
profit organization  by  ofl?ering  its  services  to 
individuals  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  pro- 
vide literature  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
including  some  70-odd  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  magazines  issued  on  regular  schedules, 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books,  and  other  items.  As  a  special 
project  of  its  own,  since  September,  1928,  it 
has  published  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  a  Talking  Book  edition  since  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  Beginning  in  January,  1959, 
it  will  sponsor  a  Talking  Book  edition  each 
week  of  Newsweek  magazine.  These  publi- 
cations amount  to  some  $1,250,000  per  year. 

In  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
publications,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  partially  visioned 
children.  Braille  music,  and  recorded  tapes,  as 
well  as  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational aids. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

308  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.C. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
membership  organization  of  veterans  blinded 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  1945  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1947.  In  1958, 
the  BVA  was  nationally  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  ten  blinded  veterans 
elected  by  the  membership.  The  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  counsel  from  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  research,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  management. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  imposed  by  blind- 
ness and  in  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal 
with  them.  Although  its  primary  function  is 
to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  re-establish  them- 
selves as  productive  citizens,  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Association  are  designed  to 
benefit  all  blind  persons.  This  long-range 
objective  can  be  implemented  effectively  by 
demonstrating  the  patterns  of  success  that  are 
derived  from  total  rehabilitation. 

The  Association  serves  all  blinded  veterans 
through  some  aspect  of  its  program,  regard- 
less of  the  individual's  membership  status. 
However,  the  BVA  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  war-blinded  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War,  since  these  men  are 
still  young  enough  to  adapt  readily  and  are 
potentially    employable. 

The  service  program  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  has  three  major  aspects: 
Field  Service,  National  Service,  and  Public 
Education. 

Field  Service  is  the  heart  of  BVA's  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  Government  programs  and  to  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  utilize  existing  community 
resources  on  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

BVA  Field  Representatives  enjoy  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 


Blinded  veterans  receive  the  following  serv- 
ices from  BVA  Field  Representatives: 

1.  Encouragement  to  take  special  adjust- 
ment training  at  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

2.  Encouragement  to  accept  vocational 
counseling  and  training. 

3.  Assistance  in  finding  employment. 

4.  Assistance  in  obtaining  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  law. 

5.  Encouragement  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  assists  all 
of  the  war-blinded  through  its  National  Serv- 
ice program.  Among  the  activities  carried  on 
by  the  BVA  in  this  phase  of  its  program  are 
the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  Government  through  changes 
in  Civil  Service  regulations  and  procedures. 

2.  Liaison  with  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  and  the  blind  in  general. 

3.  Cooperation  with  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  raise  standards  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  Consultation  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure sound  legislation  for  the  war-blinded  and 
the  blind  in  general. 

5.  Service  to  individual  blinded  veterans 
requiring  action  on  the  national  level,  such 
as  appeals  before  Government  boards,  clarifica- 
tion of  policies  and  procedures,  etc. 

The  BVA's  Public  Education  program  is 
small  in  scope.  Its  primary  current  function 
is  the  preparation  of  the  BVA  Bulletin,  the 
organization's  national  publication  through 
which  it  keeps  the  war-blinded,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  interested  individuals  informed 
about  veterans'  benefits,  job  opportunities,  ac- 
complishments of  individual  blinded  veterans, 
the  latest  technical  aids,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Through  special  awards  to  employers  who 
have  given  the  blind  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability,  as  well  as  awards  to  individual 
blinded  veterans,  the  Association  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  29,  California 


Recreation^  Education^  and  Social  Welfare  Center 

FOR  THE  Blind 


Recreation  and  Education —  Games,  sing- 
ing, ballroom  and  square  dancing,  Braille 
reading,  longhand  writing,  typing,  creative 
writing,  Spanish,  Bible  study,  book  review, 
orientation,  parliamentary  law,  expressive 
speech,  nursing,  knittting,  loom-weaving, 
woodworking,  ceramics,  flower-making,  leather- 
work,  sewing,  sculpturing,  rugs,  organ. 

Social  Welfare — Business  and  professional 
guidance,  non-interest-bearing  loans  for  quali- 
fied business  projects,  white  can  issuance,  radio 
repair,  adjustment  of  new  cases  to  blindness, 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  visual  aids  for 
the  partially  sighted,  home  teaching  in  Braille 
reading,  household  economics,  culinary  work, 
and  general  homemaking. 

Library — Free  circulation  of  12,500  volums 
of  Braille  and  other  raised   type  literature — 


classical,  fictional,  technical,  historical,  and  re- 
ligious— as  well  as  nearly  10,000  complete 
"Talking  Books"  (phonograph  discs) — a  cata- 
log of  subjects  almost  as  complete  as  the 
library's  Braille  literature. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation —  Advanced 
orientation,  counseling  in  selection  of  voca- 
tional objective,  assistance  in  training,  aid  in 

employment  placement. 

Publications — Non-profit  production  of 
literature  for  the  blind  in  raised  characters 
for  finger-tip  reading — dictionary,  cookbook, 
magazines — others. 

Appliances  for  the  Blind — Distributed 
free  or  at  cost  price  as  the  case  requires. 
Braille  writing  appliances,  watches  and  clocks, 
thermometers,  games,  handicraft  materials, 
rulers,  and  the  like. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Offices:    929  Bay  view  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario 


Employment —  Open  to  those  whose  health 
and  abilities  meet  the  necessary  standards  in 
industry,  CNIB  canteens  and  sheltered  shops. 

Farm  Counselling —  Program  of  informa- 
tion and  advice  concerning  farm  problems. 

Social  Service —  For  the  intimate  problems 
that  accompany  blindness,  professional  social 
workers  are  always  available.  Specially  trained 
sightless  field  secretaries  serve  the  blind 
through  Ontario's  14  district  offices. 

Pre-School — Special  counselling  and  advice 
concerning  early  training  and  development 
await  the  parents  of  blind  little  ones. 

Recreation —  A  year-round  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  oflFers  a  variety  of  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Residence —  In  Ontario's  large  cities,  9 
modern  residence  and  service  centers  provide 
a  ohmelike  atmosphere. 

Home  Teaching —  In  crafts,  touch-type 
reading,  the  typewriter,  and  household  skills. 
It  restores  independence  and  confidence. 

Library —  Braille,  Moon,  and  Talking 
Books  provide  reading  in  a  large  variety  of 
subjects.  A  music  library  serves  the  needs  of 
blind  musicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a  pro- 
fessional music  consultant  is  always  at  hand. 


Concessions —  Theatre  passes,  travel  reduc- 
tions,   streetcar    passes,    bring    these    facilities  i 
within  reach  of  all. 

Discounts —  On  watches  and  numerous 
household  appliances  from  radios  to  toasters  ; 
provide  a  considerable  saving  for  sightless  ! 
purchasers.  Braille  watches  and  equipment  t 
devised  for  the  blind  reduce  the  strain  of  f 
sightless  living. 

Salesroom —  Provides    raw    materials    from  \ 
which  sightless  craftsmen  produce  "Blindcraft" 
products. 

The  War-Blinded —  Special  privileges   as- 
sist sightless  veterans. 

The  White  Cane —  Folding   for  purse  or  r 
pocket  or  straight  for  permanent  use,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  blindness,  and  a  valuable  protection. 

Prevention  of  Blindness —   An  active  sight  i 
conservation      program      is      maintained.      In 
Ontario  more  than  12,038  have  received  help. 


Eye  Bank  of  Canada  -  Ontario  Division, 

provides  eyes  to  surgeons  with  clieints  in  need  i| 
of   the   sight-restoring   corneal    transplant   op' 
eration. 


Low- Vision  Clinic — ^Provides  special  lenses 
for  those  whose  sight  is  too  poor  to  benefit  i 
from  ordinary  glasses 
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CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC, 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 


The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, Inc.  was  founded  in  1899  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  blind  with  free 
inspirational  and  devotional  literature.  The 
Corporation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  elected  quadrennially  and  is  supported 
financially  by  public  contributions,  special 
gifts,  and  the  income  from  trust  funds  and 
endowment  investments.  Services  are  now 
being  supplied  to  sixty-four  countries  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Publications:  Seven  monthly  magazines  are 
published  and  supplied  free  to  the  blind — 
two  in  Grade  11/2  Braille,  four  in  Grade  2, 
and  one  in  New  York  Point.  Five  of  these 
are  for  adults,  one  for  youth,  and  one  for 
children. 

A  quarterly  Talking  Magazine  on  two  12- 
inch  double-face  records,  containing  articles 
of  an  inspirational,  educational,  and  devotional 
character,    is    published. 


Talking  Books:  A  number  of  selected 
non-fiction  titles  have  been  prepared  as  Talk- 
ing Books  and  placed  in  the  regional  libraries 
for  lending  purposes. 

Braille  Library:  The  Association  main- 
tains a  local  lending  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes  of  non-fiction  titles  in  both  Grade  1  Yi 
and   Grade  2. 

Correspondence  Courses:  Nine  Bible  Cor- 
respondence Courses  are  o£Fered:  four  in 
Braille  for  adults,  two  recorded  courses  for 
adults,  and  three  Vacation  Bible  School  courses 
for  children. 

Braille  Paper:  As  a  courtesy  to  its  readers 
and  others,  the  Association  makes  available 
at  cost  Braille  paper  for  individual  use.  A 
list  of  cut-sizes  and  prices  is  available  on  re- 
quest. 

Print  and  Braille  catalogs  of  publications, 
lending  library  titles,  and  correspondence 
courses  may  be  had  on  request. 


Since  1899  in  the  Service  of  the  Blind 
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DELAWARE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

305  West  8th  Street,  Wilmington  1,  Delaware 


The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  established  by  aa  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1909  for  the  education,  training  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  blind.  Programs  include 
vocational  guidance,  counseling,  training  and 
placement;  financial  assistance;  sheltered  work- 
shop for  persons  unable  to  be  employed  in 
private  industry;  training  in  the  home  by 
visiting  teachers;  service  to  preschool  blind 
children  and  their  parents;  recreation;  pro- 
grams of  prevention  and  restoration  of  vision; 
and  training  to  become  self-supporting  through 
the  operating  of  vending  stands  and  snack 
bars.  The  Commission  maintains  a  retail  store 
for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind;  a 
small  Braille  library  of  books  and  periodicals; 
and  distributes  the  Talking  Book  machines 
provided  on  allocation  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  the  State.  The  Commission 
processes  all  applications  for  disability  bene- 
fits for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  all  applicants  who 
claim  a  serious  visual  disability.  The  Com- 
mission   has    the    responsibility    of    licensing 


agencies  or  individuals  outside  Delaware  who 
wish  to  solicit  funds  in  Delaware  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  people. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  City 
Schools,  Braille  classes  have  been  established 
for  blind  children  in  the  Wilmington  area. 
Other  blind  children  are  enrolled  at  State 
expense  in  special  schools  of  neighboring 
states,  the  Commission  being  responsible  for 
supervision  of  their  education 

The  Commission  operates  Landis  Lodge, 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  heart  of 
Wilmington,  where  any  blind  Delawarean  in 
good  health  may  spend  an  enjoyable  vacation 
at  no  cost  to  himself. 

Under  the  terms  of  Delaware  law,  state 
agencies  are  required  to  purchase  goods  and 
services  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
when  such  goods  and  services  are  equal  in 
quality  and  price  with  those  available  through 
normal  channels. 

The  Commission  is  supported  by  State  and 
Federal  funds,  and  by  private  contributions. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn 


OUR  TIME  IS  BRAILLE  TIME  .  .  .  The  first  Braille  clock  has  been  erected  by  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  on  the  roof  of  the  Braille  Center-Day  Center,  147-16  Archer  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The 
new  Center  was  dedicated  on  October  20,  1958  during  our  65th  Anniversary  year  and  marks  the  15th 
Facility  operated  by  IHB.  The  Braille  Center  will  be  the  control  and  distribution  point  for  Brailled 
books  and  answer  the  great  demand  for  Brailled  texts  and  other  reading  material  for  blind  children 
attending   public  schools   throughout   Long   Island. 


Private  welfare  agency  oflFering  complete  re- 
habilitation services  to  blind  adults  and  edu- 
cational services  to  blind  children  of  the  four 
counties  of  Long  Island.  Program  includes 
residence  for  blind  men  employed  in  special 
workshops;  residence  for  aging,  convalescing, 
and  vacationing  blind  men  and  women;  day 
centers  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk;  Long  Island  Rehabilitation  Center, 
147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York,  of- 
fering comprehensive  rehabilitation  appraisal 
and  training  services,  including  vocational 
diagnosis,  training,  counseling  and  placement; 
special  day  nursery  school,  placement  in  and 


scholarships  for  regular  nursery  schools,  educa- 
tional counseling.  Braille  transcribing,  includ- 
ing a  bindery  and  Braille  center,  and  super- 
vision and  training  of  itinerant  teachers  for 
the  blind;  special  workshops;  social  casework; 
medical  and  vision  rehabilitation  services; 
speech  and  hearing  center;  special  services 
for  the  deaf-blind;  recreation  department  in- 
cluding Clubhouse;  professional  training  cur- 
riculum for  new  and  prospective  workers  for 
the  blind.  Henry  S.  Conover,  Pres.;  Milton 
T.  Vander  Veer,  Vice-Pres.;  Matthew  C.  Jones, 
Secy.;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Exec.  Dir. 
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MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2901  Strickland  Street 
Baltimore  23,  Maryland 

William   S.   Ratchford,   Secretary   and   Superintendent 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

22  West  17th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York 


National  Industries  fo  rthe  Blind  is  a  non- 
profit organization  incorporated  September  13, 
1938.  It  was  established  and  authorized  to 
provide  a  means  of  equitable  distribution  of 
Government  orders  among  qualified  agencies 
for  the  blind.  It  operates  under  the  direction 
of  teh  Committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Blind- 
Made  Products.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  provides 
consultation   to : 

1.  Assist  individual  agencies  in  the  initia- 
tion of  new  workshop  an  dindustrial  home- 
work programs,  or  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  going  programs.  It  is  concerned 
with  plant,  staff,  equipment,  operations,  financ- 
ing. 

2.  Promote  research  and  experimentation  in 


methods,  processes  and  products  offering  in- 
dustrial employment  for  the  blind  —  includ- 
ing additional  items  for  sale  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

3.  Assist  agencies  to  establish  sales  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Provide  a  means  on  the  national  level 
for  the  exchange  of  informed  opinion  on  all 
matters  related  to  workshops  and  industrial 
homework  for  the  blind. 

5.  Protect  blind  workers  from  exploitation. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  sponsor 
regular  institutes  and  regional  meetings  on 
subjects  pertinent  to  the  workshop  and  in- 
dustrial homework  field.  A  comprehensive 
monthly  bulletin  is  provided  for  associated 
agencies. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

630  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   (LIGHTHOUSE) 

(Founded   1905;  Inc.   1906.) 

HI   East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

Ridley  Watts,  President;  Allan  W.  Sherman,   Executive  Director 

Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct  Services 


Serves  blind  people  of  any  age  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  in  Greater  New  York;  man- 
aged by  Board  of  Directors;  maintained  by 
private  funds;  450  full-time  employees  (207 
blind)    in  service  and  industrial  departments. 

Adjustment:  social  casework,  medical  so- 
cial service,  psychological  guidance,  pre-school 
service  for  children  and  parents,  home  teach- 
ing and  friendly  visiting  (also  to  hospitals  and 
institutions),  Low  Vision  Lens  Service,  Talk- 
ing Books,  Braille  library,  volunteer  reading 
service. 

Training:  evaluation;  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training,  including  instruction  in 
such  skills  and  techniques  as  Braille,  foot 
travel,  handcrafts,  home-making  and  personal 
care,  script  writing,  commercial  subjects,  in- 
cluding complete  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing; English  for  foreign-born;  newsstand  op- 
eration; and  industrial  training  for  sheltered 
shops  and  outside  placement  (approved  center 
for  VRS  trainees ) ;  scholarships  for  regular 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  also 
for  those  taking  special  courses;  two  nursery 
schools  and  a  music  school. 

Employment:  vocational  counseling  place- 
ment at  Lighthouse  Industries,  newsstand 
placement  and  supervision,  industrial  and 
commercial    placement,    part-time    handicrafts. 

Recreation:  recreational  activities  for  all 
ages,  including  dramatics,  clubs,  swimming, 
bowling,  dancing,  sports  and  games,  crafts, 
social  entertainments,  choral  groups,  opera  and 
theatre  ticket  distribution. 

Research:  through  The  Ophthalmol ogical 
Foundation,  The  Lighthouse  supports  medical 
research  on  causes  of  blindness;  encourages 
professional  and  lay  education. 

Vacation  Camps 
River  Lighthouse    ( Hardy  Memorial  Home ) , 
Cornwall,  New  York  —  for  blind  adults,  resi- 
dents  of   Greater  New  York.      Capacity    60. 
In  operation  for  10  weeks. 
Munger  Memorial  Cottage,    Cornwall,  New 


York  —  for  children  4-7  years.    Capacity  8. 
In  operation  for  8  weeks. 
Camp  Lighthouse,    Waretown,    New    Jersey 
—  for  teenagers  and  young  adults.     Capacity 
40.    In   operation   for  9  weeks. 

Braille  Transcribing  Service:  Publishes 
two  magazines:  The  Searchlight,  free  world- 
wide distribution  to  blind  children;  The  Light- 
house Gleams  for  Adults;  maintains  a  library 
of  Braille  material  and  an  extensive  library 
of  Braille  music. 

Facilities  in  Queens: 
Lighthouse  Queens  Center,  60-05  Wood- 
haven  Boulevard,  Elmhurst,  provides  com- 
plete services  for  blind  residents  of  Queens 
as  at  Manhattan  headquarters.  The  Center 
is  also  used  for  the  Summer  Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram for  blind  children  and  provides  office 
space  for  the  Queens  Council  of  The  Light- 
house. 

Residence  for  Women,  60-15  Wetherole 
Street,  Elmhurst  —  capacity  30. 

Residential  Clubhouse  for  Men,  31-65 
— 46th  Street,  Long  Island  City  —  capacity  38. 

Nursery  School,  75-24  Grand  Central 
Parkway,  Forest  Hills. 

Lighthouse  Industries,  36-20  Northern 
Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  Carl  E.  Olsen, 
Manager — Employs  170  blind  men  and 
women;  manufactures  and  sells  brooms,  mops, 
toy  sets,  scarfs,  brushes,  baby  blankets,  pillow 
cases,  detergents  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  under  the  label  "LIGHTHOUSE 
Quality  Products."    Member  of  NIB. 

Public  Interest  Department,  Neil  Reiser, 
Director. 

Obtains  public  support,  and  through  the 
Division  of  Public  Information  and  Educa- 
tion, all  media  are  used  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness 
and  about  the  abilities  of  blind  people. 

Operates  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  Craftshop  at 
111  East  59.th  Street,  where  blind-made  prod- 
ucts are  sold. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 

1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  New  York 


Blind  employee  operates  air  press  in  one  of  Guild's  Contract  Division  shops  where  some  200  visually- 
handicapped  workers  of  all  faiths  and  races  do  subcontract  work  for  nearly  50  industrial  firms. 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  founded  in  1914,  is  a  non-sectarian 
social  agency  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. It  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  blind 
and  visually-handicapped  of  all  ages,  races 
and  religions.  It  offers  a  professional  staff 
(first  in  its  field  to  provide  this  service)  of 
caseworkers,  group  workers,  nursery  school 
teachers,  vocational  guidance  and  placement 
counselors  and  sheltered  workshop  supervisors. 

Guild  Services  include  individual  and 
family  casework  and  counseling,  orientation 
and  travel  training,  a  boarding-home  program, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  work  therapy,  job 
training  in  sheltered  workshops  and  place- 
ment both  in  the  workshops  and  in  industry. 
A  full  recreation  and  group-work  program 
offers  daytime  and  evening  clubs,  classes  and 
special-interest  activities  for  the  employed,  the 
retired    and    the    elderly.      The    Institute    for 


the  Normal  Development  of  the  Blind  Child 
provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  educa- 
tional and  counseling  services  to  visually- 
handicapped  children  and  their  families,  and 
carries  on  research  in  the  aflFect  of  blindness 
on  child  development.  The  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  oflEers 
medical  facilities  and  a  professional  recreation 
program,  in  addition  to  expert  institutional 
care  for  those  advanced  in  age.  The  Guild's 
Braille  Library,  the  largest  private  collection 
of  hand-transcribed  Braille  books  in  the 
country,  specializes  in  recording  and  Brailling 
material  not  available  elsewhere  for  students 
and  business  and  professional  people. 

The  Objective  in  all  phases  of  program- 
ming is  to  aid  the  client,  as  an  individual, 
to  utilize  his  maximum  capabilities  for  inte- 
gration in  the  normal  life  of  the  sighted  com- 
munity. 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(est,  1910;  inc.   1912) 

1607  North   Second   Street,   Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania 


Robert  H.  Stinson,  President;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  Secretary  and  Evecutive  Secretary; 
F.  E.  Weaver,  Treasurer. 

Purported  to  be  the  only  voluntary,  state- 
aided,  State -Wide  organization  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  actually  functioning  upon  the 
state-wide  level. 

( 1 )  Serving  the  general  well-being  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  already  blind  or  partially  sighted, 
including  gainful  employment;  (2)  Prevent- 
ing unnecessary  blindness  in  intimate  collabo- 
ration with  medical  and  auxiliary  professions. 
This  Association  functions  through  its  corpor- 
ate headquarters  at  the  above  Harrisburg 
address  and  31  local  Branches.  The  parent 
organization  directly  serves  the  24  Penn- 
sylvania counties  in  which  no  Branches  have 
been  established. 

Branch  addresses: 

Armstrong-Indiana    Branch,    115    North    6th 

Street,  Butler 
Beaver    County    Branch,    1803    7th    Avenue, 

Beaver  Falls 
Bedford  Branch,  209  West  Pitt  Street,  Bedford 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020 

Hampden  Boulevard,  Reading 
Blair-Centre     Branch,     1507-09     13th     Street, 

Altoona 
Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South  Main  Street, 

Doylestown 
Butler  County  Branch,  308  West  Cunningham 
Street,  Butler 
Cambria    County    Branch,    301    Vine    Street, 

Johnstown 
Carbon-Monroe    Branch,    37    Broadway,    Jim 

Thorpe 
Chester  County  Branch,  7 1  South  First  Avenue, 

Coatesville 
Delaware  County  Branch,  100-106  West  15th 

Street,  Chester 
Erie  County  Branch,  230  East  21st  Street,  Erie 
Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 

Avenue,  Uniontown 


Hazleton  Branch,  571  Alter  Street,  Hazleton 
Juniata   Foundation   Branch,   South  Main  and 

West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown 
Lackawanna     Branch,     228     Adams     Avenue, 

Scranton 
Lancaster  County  Branch,   506  West  Walnut 

Street,  Lancaster 
Lawrence  County  Branch,  HYj  South  Beaver 

Street,  New  Castle 
Lehigh     County     Branch,     614     North     13th 

Street,  AUentown 
Lower    Susquehanna    Branch,    241     Chestnut 

Street,  Sunbury 
Lycoming  County  Branch,  1246  Vine  Avenue, 

Williamsport 
Mercer    County    Branch,    69    South    Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon 
Montgomery     County     Association     for     the 

Blind,  1106  West  Main  Street,  Norristown 
Northampton  County  Branch,  129  East  Broad 

Street,  Bethlehem 
Philadelphia    Branch,    100    East    Price    Street, 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh    Branch,    308    South    Craig    Street, 

Pittsburgh 
Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg 
Venango    County    Branch,    406    West    First 

Street,  Oil  City 
Washington  County  Branch,  254  North  Main 

Street,  Washington 
Westmoreland  County  Branch,  103  Alexander 

Avenue,  Greensburg 
Wilkes-Barre   Branch,    35    East  Union   Street, 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Association's  Mobile  Eye  Clinic  has  in 
its  short  lifetime  examined  the  eyes  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  medically  indigent  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  those  rural  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  local,  professional  eye  serv- 
ices are  rarely  available,  if  ever.  This  Mobile 
Clinic  is  operated  in  intimate  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Founded  1829) 

Watertown  72,  Massachusetts 


Serving  Blind  Children  of  New  England 

AND 

Deaf-Blind  Children  From  Many  States 


In  cooperation  with  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  Perkins  has  two  teacher- 
training  programs:  one  for  teachers  of  blind 
children,  the  other  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children.    Both  courses  are  graduate  level. 

The  teacher-training  department  seeks  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.  in 


recruiting     superior     college     graduates     with 
suitable  personalities   for  these  courses. 

General  scholarship  aid  is  available. 

A    descriptive    brochure    may    be    obtained 
from 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


William  T.  Heisler,  Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training,  with  three  trainees. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

100  E.  Price  Street,  Philadlphia  44,  Pennsylvania 


Established  in  1926  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  general  services  to  blind  persons  in 
the  State  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  In- 
corporated in  1948  under  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  present  purpose  is  most  easily 
described  as  follows:  "To  provide  a  complete 
variety  of  services,  with  each  on  an  adequate 
basis,  so  as  to  enable  every  blind  person  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  live  his  or  her 
normal  life."  We  consider  the  various  activi- 
ties to  be  the  mechanics  in  the  achievement 
of  this  objective.  Since  1950  the  Agency  has 
established  and  is  operating  the  following 
services,  although  none  of  them  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  5,000  blind  persons  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  They  illustrate  the 
effort  to  achieve  the  objective  outlined  above: 
Registration  of  all  blind  persons  regardless  of 
age,  color,  race,  religion  or  any  other  character- 
istic; systematic  friendly  visiting  by  a  field 
staff  to  all  the  persons  on  the  register;  an 
analysis  of  the  blind  person's  problem  if  one 
exists,  with  assistance  in  the  solution  as  re- 
quired; placement  in  production  industries 
and  as  operators  of  refreshment  stands  in 
cooperation  with  State  Council  for  the  Blind; 
distribution  of  500,000  educational  leaflets 
on  the  prevention  of  blindness  each  year 
within  the  county,  with  an  equal  number  avail- 
able at  cost  to  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
all  over  the  country.  The  Prevention  Depart- 
ment also  conducts  an  intensive  public  educa- 
tion and  public  relations  program.  One  board- 
ing home  is  operated  for  aged  blind  men 
and  women;  a  nursery  school  for  children 
under  the  age  of  five;  recreation  therapy  for 
blind  persons  in  the  county  poor  house  and  in 
the  state  mental  hospital;  eye  clinic  sponsored 
for  all  residents  in  the  county  poor  house; 
recreation  on  a  group  basis  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods, using  the  recreation  facilities  of  the 


City  Recreation  Department,  and  this  activity 
includes  Dale  Carnegie  Personality  Courses, 
sculpturing  classes,  art  metal  classes,  two  bowl- 
ing teams,  neighborhood  dances,  card  parties, 
etc.  Sheltered  workshop  is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  that  it  will  make  articles  not  in  com- 
petition with  the  usual  workshop  for  the  blind 
in  the  area  or  in  the  country.  The  production 
departments  include:  Braided  rugs  made  of 
cotton,  wool  or  plastic;  New  Zealand  lambs' 
wool  dusters;  record  players  and  electronic 
contract  production;  annealing  coils  for  the 
welding  trade;  complete  furniture  repair  in- 
cluding reseating,  refinishing  and  upholster- 
ing; heat-sealed  plastic  fabrications  in  the 
making  of  wallets,  purses,  clutch  bags,  pillow 
covers,  etc.;  wood  fabrications  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spice  racks  and  carrying  cases  for 
electronic  equipment;  metal  Braille  rulers, 
mechanical  levels,  centering  devices,  doweling 
jigs  and  similar  tools  for  blind  craftsmen.  The 
textile  department  secures  much  of  its  busi- 
ness by  competitive  bidding  on  Federal  and 
State  contracts  for  articles  that  are  not  on  the 
restricted  lists  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  and  Pennsylvania  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  When  we  have  proven  that  a  new 
item  can  be  efficiently  made  for  either  of  these 
two  agencies,  that  item  is  offered  to  both  of 
the  allocating  agencies  for  possible  assignment 
to  other  workshops  for  the  blind  that  can 
benefit  by  our  demonstration.  A  Direct  Sales 
Department  is  conducted  in  which  articles  are 
sold  for  other  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  and  many  articles  are  pur- 
chased from  other  workshops  for  the  blind 
within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles. 
We  consider  it  a  privilege  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  our  experience  available 
to  any  other  agency  for  the  blind  anywhere 
in  the  world. 
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PORTSMOUTH  LIONS  CLUB 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
E.  E.  Harreli,   Secretary 


The  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  has  two  ac- 
tivities; however,  its  main  aaivity  deals  with 
sight  conservation.  Jake  Jacobson  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Commit- 
tee since  1937  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  was  President  of  the  Club. 
During  these  years  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  grown  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  with  the  cooperation 
of  ophthalmologists,  optometrists  and  opticians, 
service  approximately  500  cases  a  year.  In 
addition  to  eye  examinations  and  the  supply- 
ing of  glasses,  the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club 
performs,   through    the   ophthalmologists,   ap- 


proximately twenty  operations  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Club  expends  approxi- 
mately $6,000  a  year  for  this  work. 

During  the  year  1958  the  Club  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  Portsmouth  General  Hos- 
pital, which  is  planning  a  building  program 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,  and  this  money 
will  be  used  to  set  up  and  equip  an  eye 
clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above, 
the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  supplies  white 
canes  and  makes  contributions  to  State 
agencies,  etc.  in  advancement  of  the  work 
for  the  blind. 
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SECOND  SIGHT -GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills  75,  New  York 


Second  Sight  -  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organization 
incorporated  under  the  Membership  Corpora- 
tion Laws  of  New  York  State  and  serves  the 
United  States.  It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  whose  members  serve  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  receive  no  paid  compensation.  It 
is  supported  entirely  by  public  contributions 
and  annual  memberships,  and  neither  solicits 
nor  receives  Government  aid.  Second  Sight 
has  been  awarded  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  for  1958. 

The  Foundation's  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  guide  dogs,  training  in  their  use  and 
care,  board  and  lodging  for  qualified  blind 
applicants.  These  services  are  given  regardless 
of  race  or  creed,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  entirely  free  of  charge. 

To  qualify  for  a  guide  dog,  applicant  must 
be  totally  blind  or  possess  such  little  ^ight 
perception  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  dog;  he  or  she  must  be  in 
[good  physical  and  mental  health  and  in  need 
of  the  dog  for  constructive  purposes.  He  must 
be  able  to  provide  adequate  housing  and  care 
for  the  guide  dog. 


The  duration  of  the  course  while  client  is  in 
residence  at  the  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Training 
Center  is  four  weeks*  minimum.  There  are 
6  to  8  students  per  class,  and  new  classes  are 
formed  every  two  months.  Provision  is  always 
made  for  replacement  of  guide  dogs  to  former 
graduates. 

To  apply,  client  should  write  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office,  71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest 
Hills  75,  New  York.  Forms  will  be  for- 
warded to  prospective  applicant.  Client  pays 
own  transportation  and  pick-up  is  arranged 
on  New  York  arrival. 

From  the  time  the  clients  arrive  at  the 
Training  Center  until  the  time  they  have  com- 
pleted their  training,  they  are  under  close 
supervision  of  their  instructor.  He  is  present 
constantly,  observing  and  advising  the  students 
and  dogs  in  ail  situations,  thus  enabling  him 
to  create  a  perfect  unity  between  master  and 
dog. 

Periodic  investigations  are  made  after 
student  has  graduated  to  determine  progress 
of  client  and  guide  dog,  and  he  is  asked, 
whenever  necessary,  to  seek  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Second  Sight  -  Guide  Dog  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


MEMBERSHIP  ROSTER 


Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  business  en- 
terprise specialists. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  persons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  prevention  of  blindness). 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind   and  professional   staff   members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative  heads 
of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  all 
others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for 
the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.    Business  enterprise  specialists  for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

*Present  and  registered  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

t  Honorary  Life  Member. 

$Life  Member. 

§  Installment  Life  Member. 


ABEL,  Georgie  Lee  (f) 

Consultant  in  Education,   Amer.   Fdn.   for  the 
Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

ABERNATHY,  Edward   (d) 

1234   Volunteer    Bldg.,    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

ADAM,  Heinz   (g) 

Teacher,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    Wm- 

netka.  111. 
ADAMS,  Charles   (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Wilkes-Barre    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 


ADAMS,  Clair  (d) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Tenn.  School  for  the  Blind,  Donel- 

son,  Tenn. 
ADAMS,  David  E.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chicago    Lighthouse    for    the 

Blind,  1850  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  111. 
ADAMS,  Robert  C.   (d) 

59  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
*ALEVIZOS,  George  (d) 

577  Washington  St.,  Dorchester  24,  Mass. 
5ALEVIZ0S,  John  P.  (d) 

Prof.,  Market  Research,  Boston  Univ.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
^ALEXANDER,  Harry  (i) 

Supv.,      Business      Enterprises,      Philadelphia 

Assn.   for  the   Blind,    100  E.   Price  St.,   Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 
ALEXANDER,  Shirley  (d) 

Sr.    Steno.,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Welfare.  308  Cotton  States  Bldg.,  Nashville  3, 

Tenn. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Supt.,    Halifax    School    for   the    Blind,    4    Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
*ALLEN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (g) 

Teacher,  19  Prospect  St.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
ALLEN,  Myrtle  L.  (d) 

Treas.,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,  Sharon,  Pa. 
*ALLEN,  W.  E.   (g) 

Supt.,    Texas    School    for    the    Blind,    W.    45th 

St.,  Austin,  Texas. 
*ALLENSWORTH,  Carl  (d) 

Vending   Stand   Mgr.,    3700    30th    Place,    N.E., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ALLWEIN,  Herman  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  318  S.  Bouquet  St.,  Pittsburgh 

13,  Pa. 
*ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.   for 

the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
ALPER,  Charles  Harold,  M.D.  (d) 

411  Anderson  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Land  Office 

Bldg.,  Austin  14,  Texas. 
ALTDOERFFER,  Frank  (d) 

Treas.,  Lancaster  Co.   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.   for  the 

Blind,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
*ALTICE,  Mildred  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for   the    Bhnd, 

Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
AMAN,  Delbert  K.  (c) 

Counselor-Home  Teacher,  S.  D.  Services  to  the 

Blind,  Pierre,  S.  D. 
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AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 

the  Blind,  254  N.  Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 
*ANDERSON,  Al  A.   (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Cleveland    Soc.    for    the    Blind, 

1958  E.   93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6,   Ohio. 
*ANDERSON,  Christine  (c) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  St.  Com.  for  the 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Pa.     St.    Council    for    the 

Blind,  1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Social  Service  Div.,   St.   Com.   for 

the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
ANDERSON,  Herbert  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Lancaster   Co.    Br.,   Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   506  W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 
ANDERSON,  James  (b) 

Counselor,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 

500  9th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ANDERSON,  Jean  W.   (c) 

Supv.    of   Home   Teachers,    St. 

St.    Office    Bldg.,    Capitol    Ave, 

Conn. 
ANDERSON,  Jesse   (h) 

Mg.    Editor,    "The   New    Messenger,"    Soc.    for 

the    Aid    of    the    Sightless,    Church    of    Jesus 

Christ    of    Latter-day    Saints,    1164    21st    St., 

Ogden,  Utah. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Pearl  M.   (d) 

Fin.   Secy.,   Adult   Blind  Home   and   Assn.   for 

the  Blind,  3289  Grove  St.,  Denver  11,  Colo. 
*ANDERTON,   Mrs.   Winonah   C.    (c) 

Caseworker,     St.     Com.     for     the     Blind, 

Washington    St.,    Roanoke   Rapids,    N.    C. 
ANDREADIS,   George  N.    (b) 

Instr.,     Industrial     Home     for    the     Blind 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn   1,  N.  Y. 
*ANDREWS,  Francis  M.,  L.H.D.    (g) 

Supt.,    Md.    School    for    the    Blind,    Overlea    6, 

Md. 
ANDREWS,  Mrs.  Myrtle   (i) 

Stand   Program   Bookkeeper,   Washington    Soc. 

for   the   Blind,   2324    F   St.,   N.    W.,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
*ANGELIS,  Edward  M.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   St.   Council   for   the   Blind,    17 

S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
ANGLE,  Philip  E.   (d) 

Pres.,    Bd.    of   Directors,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,     69    S.    Oakland    Ave., 

Sharon,  Pa. 
ARIAS,  Victor  Chiquiar   (d) 

Optometrist,  Bolivar  20,  Mexico  1,  D.  F. 
*ARMIJO,  David   (d) 

Student,  291  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.   (g) 

Supt.  and  Prin.,  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 

Brantford,  Ont. 
*ARSENAULT,  J.  Emile  (d) 

New  Bedford-Reading  Circle  for  the  Blind,  325 

N.  Front  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
ASHLEY,  Mrs.  J.  T.    (d) 

210  Mulberry  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
JATKINSON,  J.  Robert 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 
ATKINSON,  Mrs.   J.   Robert    (d) 

5427   Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles   38,   Calif. 
*AULD,  Ronald  C.  (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 

1850   W.   Roosevelt   Rd.,   Chicago   8,   111. 
AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Sarah  (a) 

Shop     Instr.,     Juniata     Foundation     Br.,     Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,    S.    Main    and   W.    Hale 

Sts.,  Lewistown,   Pa. 
AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold  (d) 

Member,    Exec.     Com.,     Pittsburgh     Br.,     Pa. 

Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  S.   Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh 13,  Pa. 


AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.    (a) 

Bd.    of    Educ.    of    the    Blind,    St.    Office    Bldg., 
Hartford  Conn. 
•AWE,  Francis    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Services  to  the  Blind,  Div. 
of  Pub.  Asst.,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.  Milwaukee 
11,    Wis. 

AYMON,   Leonard    (d) 

1901  Duncan  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BABIGIAN,  Stella  A.    (d) 

159  Warren  St.,  Boston  19,  Mass. 
'BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  506  W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (a) 
Shop  Instr.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  W.  Walnut  and  Mary  Sts.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

BAILEY,  Herbert   (d) 

2703  E.  47th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BAKER,  Carl   (d) 

Clerk   &   Master,   Hamilton    Co.,    Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
tBAKER,  Col.  E.  A.  (f) 

Mg.  Dir.,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,  for  the   Blind,   929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 
BALCH,  Jacqueline   (b) 

Counselor,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind, 

Butner,  N.  C. 
BALL,  Ralph   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Lackawanna    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for    the    Blind,    226    Adams    Ave.,    Scranton, 

Pa. 
BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Lackawanna    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  226  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
BALLS,  H.  O.   (d) 

Pres.,    Nashville    Bus.    College,    308    Y.M.C.A. 

Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
BALOT,  Norman   (b) 

Counselor,   Dela.   Com.   for   the   Blind,   305   W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 
BANE,  James  C.   (d) 

Pres.,  Washington  Co.   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,   800  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 
'BANTA,  K.  Vernon   (f) 

Asst.     Exec.     Secy,     and     Technical     Advisor, 

President's  Com.  on  Employment  of  the  Phy- 
sically   Handicapped,    U.    S.    Dept.    of    Labor, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 
BANTA,  Mrs.  Lilyan  W.  (a) 

Adm.    Secy.,    Industrial    Home    for    the    Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
BARD,  John  E.   (a) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Ark.    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind, 

1706   E.  9th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BARKER,  Mrs.  Stephanie   (d) 

63   Edenfield  Ave.,  Watertown,   Mass. 
tBARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.   Kathryn  C.    (e) 

Dir.,     Services    for    the    Blind,     St.    Dept.     of 

Public     Welfare,     322     State     Capitol     Annex, 

Denver  2,  Colo. 
BARLOW,  Nancy  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Dela.    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  100-106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester.  Pa. 
BARNES,  Joyce   (c) 

Instr.,   Idaho  Dept.   of  Public  Asst.,   Box    129, 

Blackfoot,    Idaho. 
-BARNETT,  M.  Robert   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Amer.  Fdn.   for  the  Blind,    15   W. 

16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
BARNHART,  Robert  H.   (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Supv.,    Services    for    the    Blind, 

Dept.    of    Social    Welfare,    801    Harrison    St., 

Topeka,  Kan. 
*BARNITZ,  Charles  F.   (b) 

Caseworker.    Pa.    St.    Council    for    the    Blind, 

1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona.  Pa. 
BARR,  Mrs.  Fred  (d) 

Clerk-Steno.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Gran- 
tham,  Pa. 
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*BARRETT.  R.  Earl  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Pa.  Working  Home  for  the  Blind, 
3.518   Lancaster   Ave.,   Philadelphia   4,   Pa. 

*BARRETT,  Miss  S.  Ruth   (h) 

Secy.,   Work  for  the   Blind,   Amer.   Bible  Soc, 
450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*BARRETT,  Walter   (i) 

Employment  Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111   E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

BARRY,  E.  G.   (d) 

Ark.  Power  and  Light  Co.,  4th  and  Louisiana, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Oper.,     336     12th     St.,     S.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BASTEDENBECK,  Miss  K.  S.   (d) 

Amer.    Fdn.    for    the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*BAUGH,   Mildred    (a) 

Dir.,     Activities     for     the     Blind,     Center     for 

Sightless,    Inc.,    330    3rd   St.,    Elyria,    Ohio. 
*BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (b) 

Psychologist    and    Co-Director,    Personnel    Re- 
search and  Guidance  Center,   1604   Spruce  St., 

Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
*BAXTER,  E.  Russell    (b) 

Counselor,    Services    for   the   Blind,    Ark.   Voc. 

Rehab.    Service,    P.    O.    Box    667,    Little    Rock, 

Ark. 
BEALL,   Imogene   (d) 

Secy.,   Guide  Dogs   for   the   Blind,   San   Rafael, 

Calif. 
*BEAN,   Susan   H.    (d) 

Volunteer,     Friends'     Center,     304     Arch     St., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
*BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.    (h) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind, 

332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
*BECKETT,  Elmer  F.    (b) 

Dir.,    Services    for   the   Blind,    Goodwill    Indus- 
tries of  Dayton,   Inc.,   201   W.   Fifth   St.,  Day- 
ton 2,  Ohio. 
*BEECH,  May  B.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Mo.    Bur.    for    the    Blind,    222 

Duff,   Macon,   Mo. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.    (d) 

234   Beach   Dr.,   N.E.,    St.    Petersburg,   Fla. 
BELL,  Dr.  John    (d) 

Member,   Exec.    Com.,   Bedford  Br.,    Pa.   Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,   Pa. 
*BELL,  William  B.    (d) 

Atlanta  Convention  Bur.,   720  Rhodes  Haverty 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 
*BELLANDER,  Eric    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lions    Industries    for    the    Blind, 

Inc.,  7810  S.  Dixie  St.,  W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
*BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric    (c) 

Psychiatric    Social    Worker,    Lions    Industries 

for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  7810  S.  Dixie  St.,  W.  Palm 

Beach,  Fla. 
BENBOW,  William  T.    (a) 

Shop  Supv.,   Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
*BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.   (f) 

Pres.,    Can.    Council    of   the    Blind,    96    Ridout 

St.,  S.,  London,   Ont. 
*BENDING.  William  C.  fd) 

174  Devonshire  Ave.,  London,  Ont. 
BENTLEY,  Mrs.  Therese  T.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
BEREOLOS,  George  J.   (c) 

Teacher,     State    of    Illinois,     1401     S.    Adams, 

Peoria,  111. 
BERGER,  Miss  Lorraine  N.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    of    the    Blind, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
BERK,  Harry   (d) 

Attorney,  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


*BERMAN,  Mrs.  Marcia   (h) 

Libr.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind.  700  S.  Elm 
St.,  Winnetka,  III. 

BERNHARD,  Annie   (c) 

Home  Industries  Dept.  Supv.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 

BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence  (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Supv.,    Services  for    the    Blind, 

Commercial  Bldg.,  Rm.  423,  30  S.  Ludlow, 
Dayton,   Ohio. 

BERRILL,  Mrs.  Catherine  (a) 

Supv.    of    Sewing,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind, 
123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
*BERRYMAN,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home    Teacher-Social     Worker,     Northampton 
Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  129  E.  Broad 
St.,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
*BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (b) 

Dir.,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn   1, 
N.  Y. 
*BEUCHART,  Jerome  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,   1609  Michigan   Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*BEURY,  Frank  G.   (h) 

Pres.,   Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,   Inc., 
Sweet  Air  and  Blenheim  Roads,  Phoenix,  Md. 
*BIANCO,   Bruno    (d) 

Office  and  Personnel  Mgr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the 
Blind,   15  W.   16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

BIAS,  Geraldine    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Bd.  of  Educa.  of  the  Blind, 
165   Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,   Conn. 

BINDER,  Dr.   Samuel  S.    (d) 

Doctors  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet   (c) 

Field  Worker,  Field  Rehab.  Services,  St.  Dept. 
of   Educ,   2709   Derby  St.,    Berkeley   5,    Calif. 

BIRCHARD,  Florence  W.   (h) 

Editor,  "Our  Special,"  Natl.  Braille  Press,  88 
St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

BIRD,  A.  Atlee  (d) 

Archie  Paper  Co.,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*BIRD,   Edmund    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

BISHOP.  Alexander  R.    (b) 

Counselor  and  Placement  Officer,  Ala.  Inst, 
for  Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

BLAINE,  J.  Francis   (d) 

1011  Washington   St.,  Wilmington,   Dela. 

BLAIR,  Herman  A.   (d) 

Piano  Tuner,   124  Cypress   St.,   Watertown   72, 
Mass. 
*BLAKESLEE,  Miss  Clessia  V.   (b) 

Counselor,   Texas    Lions   League   for    Crippled 
Children,     Inc.,     P.     O.     Box     247,     Kerrville, 
Texas. 
*BLEDSOE,  C.  Warren   (b) 

Social  Administration  Specialist,  Voc.   Rehab., 
Dept.    of    Health,    Educ.    and    Welfare,    Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 
*BLOCK,  Mrs.  Mary   (d) 

Guide,  N.  J.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

BOGGESS,  Charles  N.   (d) 

City  Drug  Co.,  Athens,  Tenn. 

BOGGS,   Glenn  E.    (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  St.  Dept.  of 
Educ,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  128  St.  Office 
Bldg.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

BOLLENBACHER,  Mrs.  Pauline  R.    (h) 

Selection  Officer,  Library  of  Congress,  Div. 
for  the  Blind,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

BOND,   Mrs.  Dorothy  P.    (c) 

Supv.  of  Welfare,  Alberta  Div.,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Ed- 
monton, Alta. 
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BOOKER,  Mrs.  Fletcher  C.   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  26  Reynolds  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

BOONE,  Virginia  (b) 

Instr.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Butner,  N.  C. 

BORRINGER,  W.  M.    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cambria  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  728  Wood  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

BOULTER,  Eric  T.    (f) 

Field  Dir.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  Overseas  Blind, 
22  W.   17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

BOUNDS,  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

Ophthalmologist,  1211  21st  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

BOURGEOIS,   Octave  J.    (b) 

Employment  Counselor,  La.  Dept.  of  Pub. 
Welfare,  Div.  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation, New  Orleans  Area  Office,  915 
Lafayette  St.,  Rm.  1502,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

BOWSER,  Pat    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bd.  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BOYD,  Roberta   (c) 

Co.  Dir.,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Trenton,   Tenn. 

BOYER,   Blanche    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cambria  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,   301   Vine  St.,   Johnstown,    Pa. 

BOYER.  Chester  A.,  Jr.    (d) 

505  Milltown  Rd.,  Cooper  Farm,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

BOYLE,   Joseph  L.    (d) 

Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
22  W.  5th  St.,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

BRACKNEY,  Ruth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Iowa  Com.  for  the  Blind,  St. 
House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

*BRADLEY,  Eugene  Gerald   (b) 

Casework  Analyst,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
366  Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  W.    (f) 

Dist.  Distr.,  Skilcraft  Products  of  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  755  Michigan  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BRADY,   Maj.  John   F.,  U.S.A.,  Retired    (a) 
Bus.    Mgr.    and    Asst.    Dir.,    Industrial    Home 
for    the    Blind,    57    Willoughby    St.,    Brooklyn 
1,  N.  Y. 

BRAKEL.  Mrs.  Val    (e) 

Asst.  Adm.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public   Assistance,    Olympia,   Wash. 

BRANCH.  Mark,  Jr.    (b) 

Counselor,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Butner,  N.  C. 

BRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  303 
Cotton   States   Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

BRANDON,  Mason    (e) 

Dir..  Div.  of  Rehab.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfai-e,  Nashville  3.  Tenn. 

BRANHAM.  D.  Bruce  (d) 

Salesman,  521  W.  37th  St.,  Norfolk  8,  Va. 

BRANHAM.  Mrs.  Irene  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  521  W.  37th  St.,  Apt.  2.  Nor- 
folk 8,  Va. 

BRANT,  E.  B.    (d) 

Chm.  of  the  Board,  Fla.  Council  for  the 
Blind,  5051  9th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg  2, 
Fla. 

BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.    (d) 

Secy.,    Bd.    of   Dir.,    Washington    Soc.    for    the 
Blind,  9207  Kingsbury  Dr..  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
*BRAY.  Robert  S.   (h) 

Chief,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


*BRUEL,  John  W.    (f) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Div.    of    Technical    Services    and 
Gen.    Mgr.,    Talking    Book    Dept.,    Amer.    Fdn. 
for   the  Blind,   15   W.    16th   St.,  New  York   11. 
N.  Y. 
BREWER,  Mrs.  Harry  (d) 

1400  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
BRIDGES,  James    (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
N.  C. 
BRIDGES,  William    (e) 

Dir.,   Div.   for  the   Blind  and  Sight  Conserva- 
tion, Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
BRIGHT,  Fred  (d) 

Treas.,    Venango    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,   Beers   Bldg.,   Oil   City,   Pa. 
BRIGHTBILL,  David  F.   (d) 

Secy.,   Gloucester  Lions   Club,   Market   St.   and 
Maple  Ave.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 
*BRINGLE,  A.  A.    (f) 

Public  Relations,  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 
BRODY,    Barney    (d) 

821  Chestnut  St.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
BRONSON,  Elsie    (c) 

Supv.    of   Field    Services,    Div.    of    Service    for 
the    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of    Social    Welfare,    801 
Harrison,  Topeka,  Kan. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  Detroy   (b) 

Asst.    Chief,    Center    for    the    Blind,    Veterans 
Adm.  Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  524,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor.     Div.     for    the    Blind    and 
Sight  Conservation,   Dept.   of  Public  Welfare, 
Capitol  Annex,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
BROWN,   Charles   C.    (b) 

Dir.,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Oregon    St.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,    645    S.    E.    Ankeny    St.,    Portland    14, 
Ore. 
*BROWN,  Charles  E.   (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind,   15  W. 
16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*BROWN,  E.  G.   (h) 

Chief    Libr.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17.  Ont. 
BROWN.  Mrs.  Elsye  (i) 

Stand   Program   Bookkeeper,   Washington   Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 
*BROWN,  Herbert  R.   (e) 

Dir..  Voc.  Rehab.  Svcs.  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y. 
State  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare.  112  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

BROWN,  Richard  Noel    (b) 

Braille    Therapist,     Veterans    Adm.     Hospital, 
1210  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Broadview.  111. 
*BROWN,   Samuel    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  508  St.  James  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

BROWN,  William    (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2324  F  St..  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

BROWNING,  Edmund  L.,  Jr.   (d) 
3145  N  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRUCE,  Harold  W.    (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  N.  M.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 408  Galisteo  St.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

BRUGGEMAN,   Carl  E.    (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Westmoreland   Co.    Br.    Pa.    Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    103    Alexander    Ave.,    Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 
*BRYAN,  Samuel  Hugh   (b) 

Agr.  Specialist,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ.  129  St. 
Office  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

BRYCE,  Miss  Marion   (d) 

Secy,  and  Alt.  Trustee,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,!  821  Chestnut  St.,  Erie, 
Pa. 
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BUCKLEY,  John  J.   (a)  .    ,    „  „,    , 

Supv.,  Mass.  Div.  of  the  Blind,  Mass.  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  385  Putnam  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

BUELL,  Dr.  Charles  (g)  „  ,      ,   ^       .u 

Ath.  Dir.  and  Teacher,  Calif.  School  for  the 
Blind,  3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

BURCHFIELD,  William   (d) 

Dictaphone     Operator,    Federal     Power    Com., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
*BURDINSKI,  Chester   (d) 

1401  Andre  St.,  Baltimore  30,  Md. 

BURK,  James  S.   (i)  „  ,    ,. 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Div.  Voc.  Rehab., 
112  California  Ave.,  Rm.  113,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

BURKE,  Oliver  H.   (b) 

Chief  Instr.,  Adj.  Center,  Ark.  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler  St.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

BURKHARD,  Mrs.  Rose   (g) 

Asst.  Teacher,  Sunny  Brook  Nursery  School, 
Dela.   Com.  for  the  Blind,  Marshallton,  Dela. 

BURNS,  Walter  E.    (d) 

Trustee,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1607  N. 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

*BURR,   Mrs.  Helen    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
2029  Broad  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

BURR,  Marrin  R.  (b) 

2133  E.  29th  St.,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 

*BURRUSS.  Frank  A.  (b)  . 

Area  Rehab.  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 

Handicapped,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond 

21,  Va. 
*BURT,  Mrs.  Gertrude   (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
i:*BUSCH,  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supv.,    Home   Teacher,    Bureau   for   the   Blind, 

Div.     of     Public     Welfare,     St.     Office     Bldg., 

Jefferson   City,   Mo. 
*BUTLER,  Bettye  Jane   (h) 

Asst.    Braille   Libr.,    Ind.    St.    Library,    140   N. 

Senate  Ave.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Radford  N.   (d) 

810  Clovelly  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
BUTTERFIELD,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.   (d) 

Pres.  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  2230  Kemmerer  St.,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 
BYRD,  Charles   (i) 

Business    Enterprise    Specialist,    466    S.    Law- 
rence St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
CADWALLADER,  Frank   (d) 

Salesman,  Acme  Refrigeration  and  Restaurant 

Equip   Co.,    1641   Washington   St.,   Charleston, 

W.  Va. 
CAGLE,  R.  V.    (d) 

127  Barham,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
CAINE,  Dr.  Winston  P.  (d) 

707  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*CAMELON,  Mrs.  Gelaine  (f) 

Dir.,  Pub.   Relations,  Second  Sight  Guide  Dog 

Fdn.    for    the    Blind,    Inc.,    71-11    Austin    St.. 

Forest  Hills  75,  N.  Y. 
CAMP,  Carl    (e) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Blind  Services,  Dept.  of  Public 

Welfare,  St.  House  Annex,  Concord,  N.  H. 
CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  C.  A.    (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Div.  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept. 

of   Social    Welfare,    P.    O.    Box    429,    Chanute, 

Kan. 
CAMPBELL,   Ernest   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehab,  for  the  Blind,  Rm.  101, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 
CAMPBELL,  Harold  (d) 
Hobson,  Mont. 
*CAMPBELL,  Mrs.  Martha  B.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  1  N. 
13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (f) 

Dir.  of  Student  Selection,  Guiding  Eyes  for 
the  Blind,  Box   163,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

*CAMPBELL,  Stanley  B.   (d) 

Fontainebleau  Hotel,   Miami   Beach,   Fla. 

*CANNON,  Dr.  William  M.   (b) 

Staff  Psychologist,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CANTERMAN,  Dr.  D.  D.    (d) 

Treas.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  869,  Butler,  Pa. 

*CANTIN,   George  W.    (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  Voc.  Rehab.,  P.  O.  Box  126,  Sena- 
tobia.   Miss. 

*CANTIN,  Mrs.  George  W.    (d) 

P.   O.  Box  126,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
*CAPODANNO,  Mrs.  Alice  K.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
CARACCIOLO,    Albert   Francis    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Iowa    Com.    for    the   Blind, 

610   Guaranty  Bldg.,   Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa. 
CARD,  George   (d) 

Editor,    "The    Braille    Monitor,"    605    S.    Few 

St.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 
CARD,  Mrs.  George   (d) 

605   S.   Few  St.,   Madison   3,   Wis. 
*CARIOLA,   Michael    (a) 

Dir.,    Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,    131    Elliott, 

W.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
CARMODY,  John  J.    (i) 

Officer,   Bd.   of  Dir.,   Washington   Soc.   for   the 

Blind,    6121   Nevada   Ave.,   N.W.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
CARRIGER,  John  S.    (d) 

Attorney,    Hamilton    Natl.    Bank    Bldg.,    Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
-CARROLL,  Howard  C.    (e) 

Dir.,    Bd.    of    Industrial    Aid    for    the    Blind, 

536   W.   30th   St.,   Indianapolis   23,   Ind. 
CARROLL,  Leo   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy..    Canadian    Natl.    Inst,    for 

the     Blind,     929     Bayview    Ave.,     Toronto     17, 

Ont. 
CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.    (a) 

Dir.,     Catholic     Guild     for     the     Blind,     Arch 

Diocese    of    Boston,    65    Franklin    St.,    Boston 

10,  Mass. 
*CARTER,  Burnham   (f) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Recordings  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
CARTER,  Patricia   (c) 

Teacher    of    the    Adult    Blind,    Div.     for    the 

Blind,     Dept.     of     Public     Welfare,     1900     S. 

Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23,  111. 

CARTER,  V.  R.   (g) 

Supt.,  Okla.  School  for  the  Blind,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

CARUK,  J.  E.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*CASE,  Maurice    (b) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

CASEY,  Muriel   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
*CASNER,  Ray   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Mecklenburg  Co.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  704  Louise  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

CASS,  Mrs.  Jessamine  B.    (b) 

Physical  Restoration  Nurse,  N.  C.  St.  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

CASTRO,  Mrs.  Vivian  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Ter.  of  Hawaii  Bur.  of  Sight  Conserva- 
tion and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller 
St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
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*CATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.  (d) 

Attorney,  507  Wildwood  Lane,  Burlington, 
N.  C. 

*CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (d) 

Attorney,  1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.   (g) 

Prin.,  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  64th 
and  Malvern  Ave.,   Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

CERVANTES,  Mrs.  Victoria   (d) 

Public  Relations,  Lighthouse  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  2315  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*CHALKER,  Miss  Alma    (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
470  N.  W.  Broad  St.,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

CHAMBERLIN,  John   (c) 

Supervising  Instr.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

CHAMBLISS,  Jack   (d) 

Attorney,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CHANG,  Mrs.  Edith  A.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  of  Sight  Conservation 
and  Work  with  the  Blind,  1390  Miller  St., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

♦CHAPMAN,  Kathryn  D.   (b) 

Counselor,    Dist.    Off.,    Voc.    Rehab.,    819    9th 

St.,  N.W.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 
*CHAPPELL,  J.  H.  (b) 

Rehab.     Specialist,     Off.     Voc.     Rehab.,     Dept. 

Health,    Educ.    and    Welfare,    Washington    25, 

D.  C. 
CHARNES,  Edith  F.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Bd.  of  Educ.  of  the  Blind, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
CHEALANDER,  Mrs.  Harriet  C.    (f) 

Dir.,     Recreation     and     Educ,     Braille     Inst. 

of    Amer.,    Inc.,    741    N.    Vermont    Ave.,    Los 

Angeles  29,  Calif. 
CHELSKI,  Mike  (a) 

Shop  Supv.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,   Butler.  Pa. 
*CHERLIN,  Mary  J.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    R.   I.   St.    Bur.   for   the   Blind, 

24  Exchange  PL,  Providence,  R.  I. 
*CHERRIX,  Mrs.  Bernice  (i) 

Asst.    Vending   Stands    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    for 

the    Blind,    305    W.    8th    St.,    Wilmington     1, 

Dela. 

*  CHILD  RE,  Truett   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
1074  M  and  M  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 

CHILES,  J.  E.  (g) 

Prin.,  Ark.  School  for  the  Blind,  2600  W. 
Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CHLUPSA,  Mrs.  Harriett   (a) 

Recreation  Supv.,  Nassau  Br.,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  199  Merrick  Rd.,  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTENSEN,  Carl  (h) 

Supv.,  Wayne  Co.  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Grand  River  and  Trumble,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CHRISTIAN,  Mrs.  Perry  (d) 
Hallstead,  Pa. 

CHRISTMAN,  Bryant  (d) 

Christman  Hardware  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  2020  Hampden   Blvd.,  Reading,  Pa. 

CLARK,  Mrs.  Carolyn  T.   (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 

CLARKE,  E.  M.,  Jr.  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  839  N.  Main  St.,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

CLARK,  Merritt  (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


CLARKE,  Mary  (c) 
Natl.   Dir.,   Welfare   Services,   Natl.   Inst,   for 
the    Blind,     929     Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto     17, 
Ont. 

CLARKE,  W.  S.   (f^ 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
6152   Tecumseh  Rd.,  E.,  Windsor,   Ont. 

CLAYTON,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.    (d) 

Secy.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100 
East  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,   Pa. 

CLIFT,  E.  C.    (d) 

Hamilton     Natl.     Bank     Bldg.,     Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
*CLUNK,   John   J.    (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Counselor,  Mass.  Div.  for 

the  Blind,   90  Tremont  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
*CLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (a) 

Mg.    Dir.,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
COHAN,  Mrs.  Helen  K.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
COHEN,  Joe  (d) 

116  E.  Lafayette  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
COHOE,  Miss  Edith   (g) 

Supv.,    Braille   and   Sight-Saving    Classes,    Bd. 

of   Educ,   453   Stimson  Ave.,   Detroit   1,   Mich. 
*COLANGELO,  Dorothy   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  J.  St.   Com.   for  the  Blind, 

1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

COLE,  Gladys   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 
Handicapped,  405  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 
COLE,  John   (d) 

Solicitor,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Collegedale,  Tenn. 

*COLE,  Virginia  (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept. 
Social  Welfare,   128  State  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

*COLEMAN,  Virgil  T.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  802  Munford  Ave.,  S.E.,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

COLLIER,  Frank  R.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  730  13th  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
COLLIER,  Mrs.  Hazel  (c) 

Clerk-Guide,    Home   Teaching   Dept.,    Bur.    for 

the  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
*COLLINS,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Dela.    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  100-106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
COLLINS,  John  H.    (d) 

Pres.,    Wilkes-Barre    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,     Second     Natl.     Bank     Bldg.,     Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 
*COMSTOCK,  Gladys   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Northampton   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the   Blind,    129   E.   Broad  St.,   Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
*CONNER,  Robert  (b) 

Placement     Specialist,     Ala.     Inst,     for     Deaf 

and    Blind,    Adult    Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 

Talladega,   Ala. 
*CONNOR,  Mrs.  Ethel   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Bd.    of    Educ.    of    the    Blind, 

St.    Office  Bldg.,   Hartford,   Conn. 
*CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon   (e) 

Adm.,   St.   Paul's   Rehab.   Center,   Newton   58, 

Mass. 
CONTI,   C.  T.    (d) 

Bd.    Member,    Tri-Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for   the 

Blind,    Main    and    Co.    Commerce    Bldg.,    Har- 

risburg.  Pa. 
CONVERSE,  Mrs.  Philip  R.   (d) 

Com.   for  Blind,  New  Bedford  Woman's   Club, 

240  Palmer  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
COOK,   George  N.    (d) 

Short  St.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
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COOK,  John  J.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   Ridenour  Bldg.,   Bedford,   Pa. 

COOK,  Mabel  R.    (i) 

Member,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  "Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

♦COOMBS,  Charles  Link  (h) 

Stereotypist    and     Printer,     Overbrook     School 
for  the  Blind,   64th   and  Malvern   Ave.,   Phila- 
delphia  31,    Pa. 
*COON,  Nelson    (h) 

Libr.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town   72,  Mass. 

COOPER,   J.   P.    (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of  Voc. 
Rehab.,   633  Telfair  St.,   Augusta,   Ga. 

COOPER,  Lizzie  B.    (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
N.  C. 

COOPER,  Judge  R.  E.   (d) 

Hamilton  Co.  Court  House,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

COPELAND,  Arthur  E.    (a) 

Dir.    of    Burwood,    Industrial    Home    for    the 
Blind,   Cold   Spring   Harbor,   L.    I.,   N.    Y. 
♦COPLEN,  Mrs.  Myrtle   (e) 

Supv.,   Casewoi-ker,   Minn.   Soc.   for  the   Blind, 
1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 
COPPAGE,  William  T.    (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Va.  Com. 
for  the  Visually  Handicapped,   P.   O.   Box  259, 
Charlottesville,   Va. 
CORBIN,  Gladys   (d) 

Vending     Stand     Mgr.,     Wash.     Soc.     for     the 
Blind,   2300  N.   Florida  St.,   Arlington,   Va. 
CORLESS,   Peter    (f) 

Can.  Natl.   Inst,  for  the  Blind,  418   Queenston 
St.,   St.   Catharines,   Ont. 
CORMACK,  Mrs.   Rose  M.    (c) 

Home  Teacher,    Div.    for   the   Blind,    St.   Dept. 
of  Public   Welfare,   Columbia,   S.   C. 
CORNELL.  R.  R.   (a) 

Sales  Dept.,  Blindcraft  Prod.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst, 
for  the  Blind,   929   Bayview  Ave.,   Toronto   17, 
Ont. 
*COSTELLO,  Anne  M.   (h) 

Supt.,    Clovernook    Home    for    the    Blind,    6990 
Hamilton   Ave.,   Cincinnati   31,   Ohio. 
*COSTIN,  Alice   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,    Bur.    for    the    Blind,     420 
College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
COUCH,   Earl  C.    (d) 

Treas.,     Pittsburgh     Br.,     Pa.     Assn.     for     the 
Blind,   1124  Hillsview  Ter.,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa. 
COURTNEY,  James  O.   (d) 

Attorney,  580  W.  Union  St.,   Somerset,  Pa. 
COURTNEY,  Leona  M.   (c) 

Field  Supv.,   Va.   Com.   for  the  Visually  Han- 
dicapped,  3003    Parkwood   Ave.,   Richmond  21, 
Va. 
COUSIN,  Mrs.  Fannie   (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
N.   C. 
COVERT,  M.  Caroline  (d) 

Treas.,    Butler    Co.    Br.,     Pa.     Assn.     for    the 
Blind,    308    W.   Cunningham   St.,    Butler,    Pa. 
♦COVINGTON,  Christine   (b) 

Asst.     in     Charge,     Special     Services     for     the 
Blind,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of    Public 
Welfare,   P.  O.  Box   1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 
COWAN,  Dr.  Alfred  (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 
COWAN,  Miss  Louise  (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*COWAN,  Mrs.  Marie  S.  (d) 

House  Dir.,  Men's  Residential  Clubhouse,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  31-65  46th  St.,  Long 
Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


*COWGILL,  Albert  G.   (d) 

Pi-in.  Emeritus,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
31,  Pa. 

COWHERD,   Virginia    (h) 

Secy,  to  Supt.,  Amer.  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6, 
Ky. 

COX,  Charles  E.    fa) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Ky.  Industries  for  the  Blind,  2005 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

*COX,  Hezz  M.    (i) 

Bus.  Ent.  Specialist,  Ala.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,   P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 

COX,  Sudie   (b) 

Home  Industry  Counselor,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

COYLE,  Nina   (d) 

Ediphone     Typist,     Belknap     Mfg.     Co.,     2127 
Sycamore  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth  (d) 

2705  Dryden  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights  22,  Ohio. 
CRAFFORD,  Mrs.  Hildred  S.   (a) 

Supt.,    Adult    Blind   Home    and    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,   3289  Grove  St.,  Denver   11,  Colo. 
*CRANE,   Penelope  W.    (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Buffalo   Assn.   for  the  Blind,   864 
Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 
*CRAMER,  T.  V.   (e) 

Supv.,   Services   for  the  Blind,   Bur.   of  Rehab. 
Services,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
*CRAWFORD,  Fred  L.    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
♦CRAWFORD,  Margaret    (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Pa.  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1   N.   13th  St.,   Philahelphia,   Pa. 
CREAGER,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.   (d) 

Statistician,   Pa.   Assn.  for  the  Blind,   1607  N. 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 
CREANER,  Vernon  O.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  315  Winthrop,  Glass- 
manor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CREAN,  Mrs.  Mary  M.    (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Social  Service  Dept.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.   for  the   Blind,    100   E.   Price  St.,    Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 
♦CREECH,  Lila   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.   Com.   for  the  Blind,   P.   O. 
Box  342,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
♦CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (d) 

Pres.,  Assn.  of  the  Blind  of  S.   C,   1501   Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
♦CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Bedford    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
CROOKS,  Ethel  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Lycoming   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    1246    Vine    St.,    Williamsport, 
Pa. 
♦CROSS,  C.  G.    (h) 

Mgr.     Editor,     Christian     Record     Benevolent 
Assn.,     Inc.,     3705     S.     48th     St.,     Lincoln     6, 
Nebr. 
♦GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   R.   I.   St.   Bur.   for   the   Blind, 
24  Exchange  Place,  Providence,  R.  I. 
♦CROUCH,   Howard   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.   O. 
Box  311,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 
CROUTCH,  Albert   (d) 

Read  House,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CROWLEY,   Genevieve   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Services    for    the    Blind,    St. 
Dept.  of  Social  Security,  Tacoma  2,  Wash. 
CRUMP,  Edward,  Jr.    (d) 

Member,  Exec.  Com.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh  13,   Pa. 
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*CRUMRINE,  B.  Eugene   (b) 

Rehab.  Supv.,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  550 
Education   Bldg.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 

$*CUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.    (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W. 
8th  St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 

*CUMMINGS,   Mrs.  Katherine  V.    (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W. 
8th   St.,    Wilmington    1,   Dela. 

CUMMINGS,  Serena  M.   (g) 

Supv.,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Children, 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Educ,  200  Newbury  St.,  Bos- 
ton  16,  Mass. 

CURRAN,   Edward    (e) 

Trade    Inst.-Mgr.,     Workshop,    Mass.    Div.    of 

the  Blind,   33   Highland   St.,   Worcester,   Mass. 
*CUTTING,  Helen   (b) 

Supt.,    N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind, 

Butner,   N.   C. 
CYPIHOT,  Father  Jean   (g) 

Superior,   Louis   Braille  Inst.,   500   Claremount 

Ave.,   Westmount,  Montreal,  Que. 
*CYPIHOT,  Jeanne  (c) 

Teacher,    Louis    Braille    Inst.,    500    Claremont, 

Westmount,  Montreal,  Que. 
DACH,  J.  Sidney   (e) 

Dir..    N.    H.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    155^!    N. 

Main.  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
*D'ALLEGRO,  Joseph  F.   (c) 

Teacher,    Pa.    Working   Home    for    the    Blind, 

36th    St.    and    Lexington    Ave.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
DAMERY,  Gordon  H.  (b) 

49   Euclid  Ave.,  Springfield,   Mass. 
DANGEL,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  (d) 

65  Hammond  St.,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 
DANIEL,  Mrs.  Johnnie  B.  (c) 

Social     Analyst,     Supv.     of     Home     Teachers, 

La.     Dept.     of     Public     Welfare,     St.     Welfare 

Bldg.,  Boyd  and  Third,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
DAUTERMAN,  William  L.  (b) 

Asst.  Prof.,  TTexas  Technological  College,  Lub- 
bock,  Texas. 
DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    for    the    Blind, 

P.   O.  Box   1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
DAVIDOW,  Mae  E.  (g) 

Teacher,     Overbrook     School     for     the     Blind, 

64th  and  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 
DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.  (b) 

Placement     Counselor,     Texas     Com.     for     the 

Blind,    102    W.    Crockett    St.,    Rm.    304,    San 

Antonio,   Texas. 
*DAVIS,  Audrey  A.    (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 

Handicapped,  156  Virginia  Ave.,  Danville,  Va. 
*DAVIS,   Carl  J.    (g) 

Perkins   School   for   the   Blind,   Watertown    72, 

Mass. 
*DAVIS,  F.  E.  (h) 

Supt.,    Amer.    Printing    House    for    the    Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Ave.,   Louisville  6,   Ky. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Floyd  (d) 

Trustee-Alternate,    Butler   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  May  Stop,  Evans  City,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  G.  Mabel    (d) 

Secy,    of    Bd.,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  228  Vine  St.,  Johnstown,   Pa. 
DAVIS,  Lillie  (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
*DAVIS,  Mrs.  Mattie  W.   (d) 

2420   Center  St.,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 
DAVIS,  Rev.  Donald  A.   (c) 

2824  W.  31st  St.,  Basement  Apt.,  Brooklyn  24, 

N.  Y. 

DAWSON,  Christens  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
397  Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


DAWSON,  Robert  E.  (d) 

Pres.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  W.  Scranton  High  School,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

*DAY,  Billy  M.  (b) 

Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
49,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 

§DAY,  Dave  Lee  (b) 

Supv.,  Rehab,  for  the  Blind,  303  St.  Office 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DAY,  Dr.  R.  F.  (d) 

408  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

DEAN,  H.  E.   (d) 

623  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

DEAN,  Mrs.  Margaret  (d) 

623  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

DEAN,  Russell  J.  N.  (f) 

Special  Asst.  to  Dir.,  Off.  Voc.  Rehab.,  Rm. 
3309,  Dept.  Health,  Educ,  and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

*De  ANGELIS,  Gerald  J.   (b) 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby 
St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*De  ANGELIS,  William  (a) 

Comptroller,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   100  W.   15th  St.,   Chester,   Pa. 

De  COBOS,  Dra.  Olga  M.  Irizarry  (g) 
Teacher,    Fundacion    Cultural    "Varona    Sua- 
rez,"   Avenida    de   Las    Palmas   No.    15,    Mari- 
anao,  Havana,  Cuba. 

DEGERING,  C.  W.    (h) 

Editor,  "Christian  Record,"  3705  S.  48th  St., 
Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 

DEGERING,   Mrs.  Etta  B.    (h) 

Lib.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,   3705 
S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 
DeGRIAZNOV,  Mrs.  Martha   (c) 

Chief,  Blind  Aid  Bur.,  Fresno  Co.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  791,  Fresno,  Calif. 

*DeLANY,  Harry  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Ga.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  890 
Memorial  Dr.,  S.E.,  Atlanta   16,   Ga. 

*DeLANY,  Mrs.  Harry  (e) 

Exec.  Asst.,  Ga.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  890 
Memorial  Dr.,  S.E.,  Atlanta  16,  Ga. 

*DELBRIDGE,  Mrs.  Alice  H.   (d) 
P.  O.  Box  5393,  Richmond,  Va. 

*DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (e) 

State  Mgr.  of  Canteen  Service,  Va.  Assn.  of 
Workers  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  P.  O. 
Box  5393,  Richmond,  Va. 

♦DELLETTE,  Izette  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    N.    J.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
DELLINGER,  M.  C.  (d) 

Secy,    of    Bd.,    Lancaster    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 
for    the    Blind,    900    Grand    View    Blvd.,    Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
DeLONG,  Charles  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  126  Brentwood  Dr.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

de  MANALICH,  Dra.  Maria  Miranda    (f) 

Dir.,  Fundacion  Cultural  Para  Ciegos,  "Varo- 
na Suarez,"  Avenida  de  las  Palmas  No.  15, 
Marianao,  Habana,  Cuba. 

*DEMANOP,  Sebastian  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

*DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.   (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Bd.    of    Educ.    of    the    Blind, 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
DEMING,  Harold  B.  (d) 

1473A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach  13,  Calif. 
DENNIS,  Edwin  H.  (b) 

Rehab.  Specialist,  Ala.  Soc.  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  1852  Sprinehill  Ave., 
Mobile,   Ala. 
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DENTON,  Keith  E.  (d) 

Dir.,  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
Mont.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  25, 
Helena,  Mont. 

*DERGANC,  Mildred  (b) 

Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*DEWEY,  Robert  T.  (d) 

Past  Pres.,  Pa.  Fed.  of  the  Blind,  Patterson 
Heights,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

DeWITT,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (a) 

Mg-.  Dir.,  Blind  Work  Assn.,  Inc.,  18  Court 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

DEXTER,  John  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Duluth,  Minn. 

DIAMOND,  Felix   (d) 

660  Georgia  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

DICKENS,  Mrs.  Kathryn    (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Wel- 
fare Dept.,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

DICKENSON,  Mrs.  Frances   (c) 

Field  Repr.,  N.  J.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100 
Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

DICKINSON,  Catherine   (g) 

Social   Worker,  N.  Y.   Inst,  for  the  Education 

of  the  Blind,  999  Pelham  Pky.,  New  York  69, 

N.  Y. 
*DICKINSON,  Mr.  Raymond  M.   (e) 

Supt.,   111.    Ind.    Home   for   the   Blind,    1900    S. 

Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23.  111. 
*DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond  M.  fd) 

1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago  23,  111. 
*DIEHL.  William  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  Rm.   101, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
DIETER,   Richard    (b) 

Supv.,     Minn.     Services     for     the     Blind,     117 

University  Ave.,  St.   Paul   1,  Minn. 
*DIGGS,  Virginia  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.     Com.     for    the    Visually 

Handicapped,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond 

21,  Va. 
DILLMAN,  F.  D.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Fla.   Council  for  the  Blind, 

P.   O.  Box   1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
*DlNSMORE,  Annette  B.   (f) 

Consultant,  Deaf-Blind  Dept.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for 

the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
DINSMORE,  Raymond  J.  (a) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Blind    Industrial    Workers    Assn., 

1072  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  16,  N.  Y. 
*DITZLER,  Harry  (g) 

Dir.    of    Music,    N.    M.    School    for    the    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
DOBBS,  James  (d) 

1727  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.  (b) 

Counselor,    Fla.    Council    for    the    Blind,    1150 

S.  W.  1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
DODSON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (i) 

3212  10th  Place,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*DOLAN,  Margaret  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Mo.    Bur.    for    the    Blind, 

602  Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DOLE,  Robert  F.  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,   United  Cerebral  Palsy,   13.6   Boyls- 

ston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
DONALDSON,  Mary  (d) 

Steno.,     Dept.     Public     Welfare,     Tiptonville, 

Tenn. 
DONALDSON,  William  (i) 

Operation  Supv.,  Canteen  and  Cafeteria  Dept., 

Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  1425  Crescent 

St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*DORAN,  Stanley  (f) 

Dir.    of    Training,    Pilot    Dogs,    Inc.,    625    W. 

Town  St.,  Columbus  22,  Ohio. 


*DORAN,  Walter  (f) 

Instructor-Trainer,  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  W. 
Town  St.,  Columbus  22,  Ohio. 

DORF,  Mr.  Jean  (d) 

600  D  St.,  S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  (h) 

Braille  Inst.,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

DORSCHEID,  Dr.  E.  J.    (d) 

1127   Volunteer   Bldg.,    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

DOUDS,  Mr.  Dale   (d) 

Pres.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   121   Clinton  St.,   Greenville,   Pa. 

DOWDY,  O.  L.  (d) 

724  N.  22nd  Ave.,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

DOYON,  Paul  (d) 

Musician,    5433   Ave.   Brodeur,   Notre-Dame   de 

Grace,  Montreal  28,  Que. 
DUBROW,  Paul  (d) 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
DUELLING,  Caroline  (d) 

Fiscal    and    Accountant    Officer,    Fla.    Council 

for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 

*DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.  (h) 

Treas.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Inc.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln  6,  Nebr. 

DUMBAUGH,  Earl  (d) 

Second  Vice-Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  But- 
ler, Pa. 

DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.   (b) 

Social  Service  Supv.,  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr., 
Milwaukee   11,  Wis. 

DUNCAN,  Mrs.  Harriette   (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Bur.    of    Sight    Conservation    and 
Work     with     the     Blind.     Queen     Liliuokalani 
Bldg.,   Honolulu,   Hawaii. 
*DUNN.  Ambrose  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Stand,   Jackson,   Miss. 

*DUNN,  Mrs.  Ambrose   (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 
Stand,  Jackson,  Miss. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (b) 

Agent,  Industries  for  the  Blind,  100  Inman 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*DURNALL,  Mrs.  Ruth  T.    (c) 

Field  Worker.  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington   1,  Dela. 

*DUTKO,  Mrs.  Thelma  Mae   (e) 

Home  Teacher,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Mont- 
gomery   Co.    Br.,    1106    W.    Main    St.,    Norris- 
town.  Pa. 
DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (i) 

Officer,   Bd.   of  Dir.,  Washington   Soc.   for  the 
Blind,  2809  N  .Underwood  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
DYER,  Otis  C.   (b) 

Supv.    of   Guidance,    Dept.    of   Educ,    Div.    of 
Voc.    Rehab.,     129    St.    Office    Bldg.,    Atlanta 
3,  Ga. 
DYER,  William  H.  (i) 

Member,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  5037  Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

*DYKEMA,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  Pub- 
lic Welfare,   160  N.   LaSalle   St.,   Chicago,   111. 
DYKES,  Clarence  (d) 

815  Broad  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
DZIK,  David  (d) 

Optometrist,  Chattanooga  Bank  Bldg.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

*EASON,  Ben  (d) 

Ins.  Salesman,  211  Georgetown  Rd.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

*EASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Wake 
Co.  Welfare  Dept..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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EASTIN,  G.  H.   (b) 

Placement   Agent,    Dept.    of    Educ,    St.    Office 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
EATON,  Allen   (b) 

Consultant,      Off.      Voc.      Rehab.,      Crestwood, 

N.  Y. 
EBEL,  Lowell  M.   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Services     for     the     Blind, 

St.     of     Kansas,     125     N.     Hillside,     Wichita, 

Kan. 
EBELING,  Willi  H.  (f) 

Member.    Bd.    of    Trustees,    The    Seeing    Eye, 

Inc.,  Lake  Openaka,  Dover,  N.  J. 
EBER,  Dr.  Herbert  W.   (b) 

Prof,   of   Psychology,   Ala.   College,   P.   O.   Box 

186,  Montevallo,  Ala. 
*ECKSTEIN,  Mrs.  Clara  (g) 

Braille  Teacher,  T.  M.  Peirce  School,  23rd  and 

Cambria  Sts.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
EDELSTEIN,  Mrs.  Sam   (d) 

702  Battery  PI.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.   (f) 

Supt.,    Central   W.   Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for 

the    Blind,    1031    Portage    Ave.,    Winnipeg    10, 

Man. 
EDWARDS,  Carlton  F.  (d) 

Budget    Officer,    N.    C.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*EGAN,  John  P.   (c) 

Sr.    Caseworker,    Div.    of    the    Blind,    90    Tre- 

mont  St.,  5th  Floor,  Boston,  Mass. 
ELAM,  Edward  D.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  8704,  Dallas  16,  Texas. 
ELDRIDGE,  Dave  (d) 

Broadway  Feed  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*ELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire  (a) 

Caseworker,    Seeing   Hand    Assn.,    737    Market 

St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
*ELLIOTT,  Mary  E.   (h) 

Secy,    to    Editor,    "Our    Special' 

Teacher,"    Natl.    Braille    Press, 

Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

ELLIS,  David  (d) 

345     Clinton    Ave.,     Apt.     14B,     Brooklyn     38, 

N.  Y. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (b) 

Home    Ind.    Counselor,    N.    C. 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville, 
*EMANUELE,  George  J.  (e) 

Dir.,    Med.    and    Social    Services,    Fla.    Council 

for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
EMBREY,  Joseph  (i) 

Stand  Program   Cashier,  Washington   Soc.   for 

the    Blind,    2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
*EMERSON,  Constance  C.   (c) 

Asst.  Caseworker,  N.  H.  Assn.   for  the  Blind, 

1551/2  N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
ENOCH,  Bettye  Lou  (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (c) 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 

508  St.  James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
ERTEL,  Herbert  H.  (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 

the    Blind,    1301    Hepburn    St.,    Williamsport, 

Pa. 
ESKELUND,  Ellen   (b) 

Counselor,    Div.     of    Services     for    the    Blind, 

Voc.   Rehab,   178   Middle  St.,   Portland,   Me. 
ETZOLD,  Dr.  Hellmuth   (h) 

Lab.     Research     Engr.,    Amer.    Fdn.    for    the 

Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*EVANS,  Donivan  L.  (i) 

Field    Supv.,    Services    for    the    Blind,    85     S. 

Washington  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
EVANS,  Freddie  W.,  Jr.  (i) 

Asst.  Supv.,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Dept.  of  Educ 

Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    406    Bankers    Insurance 

Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 
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EVANS,  S.  J.  (f ) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Occupational  Services,  Can.  Natl. 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 
17,  Ont. 

*EVANS,  Walter  (b) 

Caseworker,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  Dept. 
Public  Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

*EVERIST,  Thomas  B.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

FAHEY,  W.  A.  (c) 

Sight  Conservation   Consultant,   St.  of  La.,   P. 
O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge  4,  La. 
FALK,  Mr.  Abbey  (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    Y.    St.    Com.    for 
the  Blind,  270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FARGASON,  W.  H.   (b) 

Councelor,  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 
1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FARRAR,  Floyd  E.   (g) 

Prin.,   Tenn.    School   for   the   Blind,   Donelson, 
Tenn. 
*FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (d) 
Rochester,  Mass. 

FAY,  Margaret  M.   (d) 

Subscription  Secy.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

FEARY,  Mary  Jane  C.   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  H.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  155% 
N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

FEHRENBACH,  Albert  F.,  Jr.  (b) 

Teacher,  Special  Activities,  Dir.  Texas  Lions 
League  Adjustment  Center,  P.  O.  Box  247, 
Kerrville,  Texas. 

FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Home  Visitor,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford.  Pa. 
*FELDMAN,  Leon  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  230  E.  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

FELTS,  Maurice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Tenn.  Welfare  Dept.,  303  Cot- 
ton States  Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

FENTON,  T.  R.  (a) 

Mgr.,  Montreal  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  6980 
Sherbrooke  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

FERGUSON,  D.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    4    Grant    Blvd.,    University    Gar- 
dens, Dundas,  Ont. 
*FERRELL,  William  J.  (b) 

Asst.  Supv.,  Rehab,  of  the  Blind,  Tenn.  Dept. 
of    Public    Welfare,     303     State    Office    Bldg., 
Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
*FERRELL,  Mrs.  William  J.  (d) 

Sr.  Steno..  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Public  Health, 
602   Cordell  Hull  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  (b) 

Optometrist,  811  Three  Sisters  Bldg.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

FINKELSTEIN,  Judge  M.  B.   (d) 

Second  Div.,  Chancery  Court,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

FIORI,  Frank  J.   (d) 

Pres.,  Armstrong-Indiana  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  321  Second  St.,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

FIRSH,  Edith   (c) 

Supv.  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,   1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago  8,   111. 

FISH,  Dr.  R.  G.  (d) 

Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

FISHER,  Mrs.  Max  (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
521  Carsenia  Ave.,  Pennside,  Reading,  Pa. 

FISHERING,  George  W.  (d) 

1018  Kinnaird  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FITZMAURICE,  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FLANIGEN,  Rev.  Geo.  J.  (d) 

214  E.  Sth  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.   (c) 

Casework  Supv.,  R.  I.  Bur.  ,ft>r  the  Blincl, 
24  Exchange  PL,  Providence,  RV  i. 

*FLINN,  Frank  H.   (f) 

Supt.,  Mai-itime  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,   172   Almon   St.,  Halifax,   N.   S. 

FLOGSTAD,  Yvonne   (c) 

Rehab.  Worker,  St.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  Public  Health,  117  University  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

FLORETTA,  Sister  M.,  O.P.   (g) 

Supt.,  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind,  221  St. 
and  Paulding  Ave.,  New  York  69,  N.  Y. 

FLOWERS,  Mrs.  Annie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
N.  C. 

FLOYD,  Mary  (a)  ^ 

Asst.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111  E. 
59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

FLYNN,  Edmund  L.   (d) 

Pres.,  Bedford  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  ^ssn.  for  the 
Blind,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford," Pa. 

FODEN,  Mrs.  Marjory  B.   (c) 

Preschool  Counselor  and  Pub.  Health  Nurse, 
Bd.  of  Educ.  of  the  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

FOGG,  Joseph  B.   (d) 

Treas.,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  133  Morey  PL,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

FOOTE,  Brainard  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

FOOTE,  Charles  W.   (f) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Natl.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

FOOTE,  Dr.  Franklin  M.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Natl.    Soc.    for    the    Prevention    of 
Blindness,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
±FORD,  A.  C,  M.D.  (d) 

622    Georgia   Ave.,   Robinson   Apt.,    Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 
*FORD,  Richard  B.   (d) 

Attorney,  14  Bank  of  Asheville  Bldg.,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. 

FORTNER,  Dr.  William  H.  (d) 
106  College  St.,  Trenton,  Tenn. 
*FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise  (c) 

Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  St.  Council  for 
the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box   1049,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.   (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

FOSTER,  Miss  M.  Vesta  (c) 

Medical  Social  Worker,  Harris  Co.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,   3530  W.  Dallas,   Houston   6,   Texas. 

FOUSER,  Edward  Francis  (f) 

Dir.  of  Training,  Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

FOX,  Mrs.  Archie  fc) 

Social  Worker,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Lookout  St..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

FOX,  Mrs.  Mary  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Kern  Co.  Braille  Center,  1305  K 
St.,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

*FOX,  Virginia  (c) 

Social   Worker,    Cleveland   Soc.    for   the    Blind, 
1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
FRAMPTON,  J.  V.   (dl 

First  Vice-Pres.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
666  Quaker  State  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

*FRANK,  Wallace  E.   (d) 

Head,     Bio-Engineering     Br.,     Franklin     Inst., 
20th  St.  and  Parkway,   Philadelphia  3,   Pa. 
FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Assn.  for  the  Blind  of  Roches- 
ter, Inc.,  439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

*FRANKENTHALER,  Irene  (d) 

Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


♦FRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (h) 

Libr.,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Dept.  for 
the  Blind,  17th  and  Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia 30,  Pa. 

*FRANKSTON,  Mortimer  M.   (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

FRAZIER,  Mrs.  Grace  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
N.  C. 

FRAZIER,  J.  B.   (d) 

Congressman,  211  Glenwood  Dr.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

FRAZIER,  John  E.,  M.D.  (d) 

513  Doctors  Bldg.,  Chat'^anooga,  Tenn. 

FRAZIER.  Robert  (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
N.  C. 
*FREBURGER,  Milton  T.  (a) 

Asst.     Supt.,    Md.    Workshop     for    the    Blind, 
2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 
*FREEDMAN,  Saul   (b) 

Psychologist,   N.   Y.   Assn.   for   the   Blind,    111 
E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
*FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Jewish    Braille    Inst,     of    Amer., 
Inc.,  48  E.  74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*FRELLY,  Eunice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  160 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

FREY,  Clifford  F.   (d) 

Pres.,    Northampton    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  5  W.  Church  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
*FRIEDMAN,  Ruth  V.  (f) 

Supv.,  Information  and  Referral  Services, 
Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

FRIEND,  Richard  R.   (b) 

Supv.  of  Rehab.,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
10  3rd  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FRIES,  Emil  B.   (d) 

Instr.,  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair,  Piano  Hos- 
pital and  Training  Center,  2606  E.  7th,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

FRYDA,  Paul  A.   (a) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Industries  for  the  Blind,  3320  W. 
Vliet  St.,  Milwaukee  8,  Wis. 

FULLER,  Earl   (d) 

Shop    Employee,    Fayette    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernor  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 
FURMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  Ethel  (d) 

1350  S.  Short  Dr.,  Erie,  Pa. 
GAFFNEY,  Emily  C.  (b) 

Rehab.    Worker,    St.    Bur.    of   Services    for   the 

Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.  (c) 

Med.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    for    the    Blind, 

796  S.  W.  6th  St.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 
GAHMAN,  Harold  E.  (d) 

633  S.  Westend  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
*GAINES,  Wm.  Beverly  (e)  -     ' 

Supv.,  Dept.   of  Voc.  Rehab.,   Services   for  the 

Blind,   129  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*GALE,  Bertha  (c) 

Asst.,     Nursery     School,     Philadelphia     Assn. 

for   the   Blind,    100   E.   Price  St.,    Philadelphia 

44,  Pa. 
'-GALLAGHER,  Michael  A.   (i) 

Supv.,    Bus.    Enterprises,    St.    Council    for    the 

Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*GALLOZZI,  Charles  (h) 

Asst.    Chief,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    lAibrary    of 

Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
GARDNER,  Mrs.  Andrew  (d) 

1806  McClung  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*GARDY,  Susanne  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Bucks  Co. 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunning- 
ham St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
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GARFIELD,  James  B.   (a) 

Pres.,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Club  of  Adult  Blind, 
320  S.  Western  Ave..  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

GARRAHAN,  Ralph  K.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  431,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

GARLINGHOUSE,  John  G.   (d) 

Pres.,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  800  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

GARRETT,  Charles  R.   (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C-  Com.    for    the    Blind,    91 

Hillcrest  Dr.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
*GARRIS,  Myrtle  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     St.     Agr.     Bldg.,     Raleigh, 

N.  C. 
*GATTIS,  Carlos   (d) 

Township  Rd.,  Rt.  No.  8,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
GAWLOR,  J.  R.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
GENTRY.  E.  H.   (a) 

Dir.,    Adult   Blind   Dept.,    Ala.    Inst,    for    Deaf 

and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
GENTRY,  Dr.  J.  A.  (d) 

Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 
GEOGHEGAN,  James   (i) 

Supv.,   Bus.    Enterprises,   Industrial   Home   for 

the    Blind,     57     Willoughby    St.,     Brooklyn     1, 

N.  Y. 
GEORGE,  Miss  Neda  (d) 

603  S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*GERBER,  William  (a) 

Production,    Benfold    Div.,    Philadelphia    Assn. 

for   the   Blind,   229   N.    63rd   St.,    Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

GERMAN,  Lester  R.   (a) 
Dir.,    Dept.     for    the    Handicapped,     Brooklyn 
Bur.    of    Social    Services    and    Children's    Aid 
Society,    285    Schermerhom    St.,    Brooklyn    17, 
N.  Y. 
GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

*GIBBS,  Marion   (Mrs.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  We  Help  Ourselves,   Inc.,   1331 
Emerson   St.,  N.W.,   Washington    11,   D.   C. 
GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (h) 

Chm.,  Com.  on  Baha'i  Service  for  the  Blind, 
842  N.  Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 

*GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.   Ca) 

Dir.,    Church    Work    Among    the    Blind,    Pro- 
testant   Episcopal    City    Mission,    225    S.     3rd 
St.,  Phiadelphia  6,  Pa. 
GILBERT,  Hon.  A.  Francis   (d) 

Pres.,  Lower  Susquehanna   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  Middleburg,  Pa. 
GILBY,  N.  E.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
499  N.  Cumberland  St.,   Port  Arthur,   Ont. 
GILLINGHAM,  Louise  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Health  and  Welfare, 
178  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

*GILMARTIN,  Thomas   (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Teaching  and  Training,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

»GILPIN,  Joy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, 285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn   17,  N.  Y. 

*GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  1420  Abingdon  Dr.,  Apt.  138, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

*GISSONL  Fred  L.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

*GISSONI,  Mrs.  Fred    (c) 

Home  Teacher,  2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Southland, 
Lexington,    Ky. 


GITTELMA^'     Ruth    (d) 

P.  O.  Box  1725,  Fresno,  Calif. 

GLEASON,    Frank    M.    (d) 

1116    S.    Crest   Rd.,    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

GLENN,    Miles    A.    (b) 

Instr.,    Vet.    Adm.    Hospital,    P.    O.    Box    539, 
Tuskegee,    Ala. 
GLENN,  T.  Allen    (d) 

Treas.,    Montgomery    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
Blind,    Peoples   Natl.    Bank,    Norristown,    Pa. 
GLICKSON,    Harry    (d) 

Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa.   Assn.   for   the   Blind,   308 
S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
'•■GLOVER,    Calvin    S.    (a) 

R.F.D.  No.   1,   Box  207,   Mason,   Ohio. 
GLOVER,   Helen   C.    (d) 

Secv.,     Blair-Centre    Br.,     Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,    1118    12th   Ave.,   Altoona,   Pa. 
GLOVER,   Ovalee    (h) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Com.    for    the    Blind,    2519 
McKinney    Ave.,    Dallas,    Texas. 
GNADE,   Margaret   (c) 

Prevention    of    Blindness    Worker,    Pittsburgh 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St., 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
GODIN,  J.  A.    (f) 

Supt.,    Que.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.     Inst,    for    the 
Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
*GOEHRIG,    (Mr.)    Jean    (e) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Industries   for  the  Blind   of  N.   Y. 
State,    22    W.    17th   St.,   New    York    11,    N.   Y. 
*GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  C.    (c) 

Dir.,    Welfare    Services,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.   for   the   Blind,    308   S.    Craig   St.,   Pitts- 
burgh  13,  Pa. 
GOLKA,  Robert  J.    (d) 

400  Warren  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
*GOODRUM,  A.  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,   Services   for   the  Blind,   Voc.   Re- 
hab.   Services,    2811    Fair    Park    Blvd.,    Little 
Rock,   Ark. 
'GORDON,   Edwin  W.    (b) 

Dis.    Mgr.,    St.    Council    for    the    Blind,    Dept. 
of  Welfare,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
GORDON,   Winifred  H.    (d) 

Secy.,    Off.   Voc.   Rehab.,   Dept.   Health,   Educ, 
and  Welfare,   Washington   25,   D.   C. 
GORE,   Mrs.   Eleanor    (b) 

N.C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
N.    C. 
GORSON,   Albert  G.    (f) 

Exec.     Pres.,     Louis    Braille    Inst,     of    Amer., 
Biltmore  Hotel  Arcade,  Madison  Ave.  at  43rd 
St.,  New  York   17,  N.  Y. 
*GOTTLIEB,    Edward    (b) 

Sr.    Voc.    Counselor,    N.    J.    St.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,   1100   Raymond   Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
GRABKO,  Richard  L.    (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Minn.     Services     for     the 
Blind,   117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul   1,  Minn. 
*GRAHAM,  Hilda  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Dela.    Co.    Br..    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,   100  W.  15th  St.,   Chester,   Pa. 
GRANT,    Tillman    (Judge)     (d) 
Court  House,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*GRAY,  John  J.  (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Pilot    Dogs,    Inc.,    625    W.    Town 
St.,  Columbus  22,  Ohio. 
*GREEN,  Britt  L.   (b) 

Rehab.  Supv.,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
GREEN,  Gerald  W.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Univ.    of    Kans.,    Guidance 
Bur.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
*GREENAWALT,  Edwin  C.  (d) 

7  Penn  Lane,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 
GREENE,  J.  H.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of  Voc. 
Rehab.,  Saye  Bldg.,  110  Hancock  Ave.,  Athens, 
Ga. 
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*GREENSTEIN,  Martin   (a) 

Factory  Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

*GREENWELL,  May  (d) 

Prod,  and  Sales  Supv.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  for  the 
Blind,  270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GREGORY,  N.  M.  (d) 
Athens,  Tenn. 

GRILLS,  Ian   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

300   Colborne  St.,   Brantford,   Ont. 
*GROMANN,  Mrs.  Helen  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  J.   Com.  for  the  Blind,   371 

St.  Clark  Ave.,  W.  Orange,  N.  J. 
*GROMANN,  John  (d) 

371  St.  Clark  Ave.,  W.  Orange,  N.  J. 
GRYFINSKL  Robert  R.   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     Minn.     Services     for     the 

Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
*GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Dir.,    Medical    Social    Services,    N.    Y.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22, 

N.  Y. 

GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (c) 

Dir.,    Societe   Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4fi51    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
GUTHRIE,  Mrs.  M.  J.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,    912   W. 

Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
*HAAG,  Elizabeth  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Social  Adm.,  Crestline, 

Ohio. 

HACKETT,  Lemont  (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Service  Dept.,  Md.  "Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore 
23,  Md. 

HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont  (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Md.    Workshop    for    the    Blind, 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 
HACKNEY,  Russell,  M.D.   (d) 

307  McCallie  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
HAGAN,  Mrs.  Peter  F.   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind 

1901  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*HAHNEL,  Harry  (d) 

Piano    Tuner,    1518    Summit    Ave.,    Columbus 

1,   Ohio. 

*HAHNEL,  Mrs.  Martha  Louise  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  1518  Summit  St.,  Columbus 
1,  Ohio. 

HAINES,  Alice  (c) 

Community  Services,  Columbia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  500  9th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*HALDER,  Dr.  Ras  Mohun  (d) 

Embassy  of  India,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

*HALDIMAN,  Gordon  M.  (b) 

Counselor,  Service  to  the  Blind,  Div.  Public 
Asst.,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee  11 
Wis. 

HALE,  Carl  (d) 

Hale's  Flower  Shop,  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

*HALE,  Fuller  R.   (a) 

Dir.,  Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  604  Uni- 
versity St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

*HALL,  Charles  F.  (h) 

Proofreader,  Volunteer  Services  for  the  Blind 
332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
HALL,  E.  B.  (b) 

Instr.,  Adult  Training  Center,  Fla.  Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1910,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

HALL,  Mrs.  E.  B.  (b) 

Supt.,  Adult  Training  Center,  Fla.  Council 
for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

HALL,  Lela  Moore  (c) 

Supt.,  Public  Welfare,  Dept.  Pub.  Welfare, 
Harnett  Co.,  Lillington,  N.  C. 


HALL,  Leon  C.  (i) 

Supv.,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Dept.  of  Edu.,  Div. 
of  Voc  Rehab.,  129  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
3,  Ga. 

*HALPERN,  Philip   (d) 

Shop  Worker,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111 
E.   59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

*HALYBURTON,  R.  R.  (d) 

Ins.  Salesman,  512  Hamlet  Ave.,  Hamlet, 
N.  C. 

HAMILTON,  Betty  Jean   (b) 

Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  2812 
S.   Tyler,   Little   Rock,   Ark. 

'HAMILTON,  Paul   (c) 

Caseworker,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  St.  Council 
for  the  Blind,  334  Morado  Dwellings,  Beaver 
Falls,   Pa. 

HANCOCK,  Aubrey  L.   (c) 

Supv.,  Evaluation  and  Adjustment  Unit, 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  500  9th 
St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*HANDEL,  Alexander  F.   (f) 

Consultant  in  Community  Planning,  Amer. 
Fdn.  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

*HANSON,  Howard  H.   (e) 

Dir.,  Services  to  the  Blind,  New  Office  Bldg., 
Pierre,  S.  D. 

HARDIN,  Dr.  C.  P.  (d) 

401  McCallie,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
HARDIN,  Mrs.  Reece  (d) 

2700  47th  St.,  E.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*HARDY,  Martha  C.   (b) 

Coordinator  of  Training,   111.   Industrial  Home 

and  Div.  for  the  Blind,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 

Chicago  23,  111. 
HARRIS,  Frank  (f) 

Trainer,    Pilot   Dogs,    Inc.,    625    W.    Town    St., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
HARRIS,  Lois   (b) 

Asst.   Instr.,   Div.   for   the   Blind,   St.   Dept.   of 

Public   Asst.,   104    12th   Ave.,   Seattle,   Wash. 
HARRIS,  Mary  (c) 

Prevention    of    Blindness    Worker,    Dela.    Co. 

Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  W.  15th  St., 

Chester,   Pa. 
HARRIS,  Sam   (d) 

Hamilton     Natl.     Bank     Bldg.,     Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
*HARRIS,  Travis   (e) 

Supv.,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Voc.    Rehab. 

Services,  503  University  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 
HARRIS,  Zach,  Sr.   (c) 

Med.  Field  Worker,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
HARRISON,  Albert  D.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box 

4065,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
t*HARRISON,  Philip  N.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,   1607  N. 

2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  (h) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (e) 

Chief,    Bur.    for    the    Blind,    Div.    of    Welfare, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
*HARTMAN,  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  (a) 

Solicitation    Dept.    Supv.,    Philadelphia    Assn. 

for   the   Blind,    100   E.   Price   St.,    Philadelphia 

44,  Pa. 
+  HARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 

312%  Shannon  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*HARTONG,  Jack  (g) 

Spec.    Educ.    Supv.,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare, 

400  S.  Spring  St.,  Springfield,  111. 
HASKINS,  Robert  (d) 

55  Academy  Rd.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
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HASTINGS,  Winifred  I.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Fla.    Assn.    of    Worke.'s    for    the 
Blind,  601  S.  W.  8th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

HATCHER,  B.  F.   (d) 

205  Forrest  St.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. 
*HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (g) 

Dir.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,   P.   O.   Box 
L.,  Winnetka,  111. 
*HATHAWAY,  William  Henry   (i) 

Vending    Stand    Supv.,     Dela.     Com.     for    the 
Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
HAYNES,  Roy  (g) 

Teacher,  Ky.  School  for  the  Blind,  1867  Frank- 
for  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
*HAYWISER,  Dorothy  (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,   Pa. 
HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (i) 

Washington     Soc.     for    the    Blind,     3636     16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HEAVNER,  David  (h) 

Electronics    Technician,    Amer.    Fdn.    for    the 
Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
HEBBELYN,  H.  J.   (e) 

Supv.,   Div.   of   Services    for   the   Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  1391,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
*HEEREMANS,  Harold  W.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Hazleton    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,   425   W.   Broad  St.,   Hazleton,    Pa. 
*HEEREMANS,  Mrs.  Harold  (c) 

Home  Therapist,   Hazleton   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  425  W.  Broad  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
HEEREN,  Ethel   (c) 

Supv.  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicago  8,  111. 
}*HEIM,  George  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mercer  Co.   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  69  S.   Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,   Pa. 
*HEIN,  William  H.   (b) 

Counselor,     N.     J.     St.     Com.     for    the     Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
HEINZE,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  (d) 

566  Marietta  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
HEISLER,  William  T.   (g) 

Perkins   School   for   the  Blind,   Watertown    72, 
Mass. 
$*HELD,  Marian   (a) 

Dir.,    Dept.    Direct   Services,    N.    Y.    Assn.    for 
the    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New    York    22, 
N.  Y. 
HELM,  Mrs.  Leonard  S.  (g) 

Teacher,    Sight-Saving    Dept.,    419    W.    Grand, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
HEMPERLY,  Mrs.  E.  R.   (d) 

1407  Worthington,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
HEMMING,  Harold  B.,  M.D.   (d) 

4601  Brainard  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
HENRY,  Mrs.  Alice  T.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  71  S.  First  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
HENRY,  H.  W.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
*HENRY,  Reginald  (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  71   S.  First  Ave.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
HENRY,  Ronald  P.   (d) 

Information    Specialist,    Fla.    Council    for    the 
Blind,   P.   O.   Box   1229,  Tampa,   Fla. 
HENSON,  Norman   (e) 

St.   Blind   Sales,   4825    E.   Seven   Mile,   Detroit, 
Mich. 

HERMAN,  Harold  L.  (h) 

Dir.,     Pub.     Relations,     "The     Upper     Room," 

1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
HERR,  John   (d) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
*HERRING,  Irene  (e) 

Field  Supv.,  N.   C.   Com.  for  the  Blind,   P.   O 

Box  193,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


HERRON,  Mary  Anne  (c) 

Sr.  Welfare  Worker,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
Huntington,  Tenn. 

HERRON,  Thomas  (i) 

Stand  Program  Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (i) 

Bd.  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the  Blind, 
2324   F   St.,   N.W.,    Washington,    D.    C. 

*HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (d) 

Sub-contract  Repr.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8, 
111. 

HEWLETT,  Ronald  V.  (f) 

Exec.  Officer,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
406   16th   Ave.,  N.W.,   Calgary,  Alta. 

HICKLING,  Joyce  (c) 

Natl.  Secy.,   Prevention   of  Blindness   and  Eye 
Serv.    Dept.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto   17,   Ont. 
HICKMAN,  Charles  N.,  M.D.   (d) 

Bells,  Tenn. 
HIDALGO,  Mrs.  Consuelo  (h) 

Mgr.,     Editorial     Centro     Braille,     Viena     87, 
Coyoacan.  Mexico  21,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
HILGENDORF,  Ralph   (b) 

Ind.    Placement    Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.,    2000 
Quarrier   St.,    Charleston,    W.    Va. 
HILL,  R.  J.   (f) 

Asst.    Supt.,    Maritime   Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst, 
for  the   Blind,    172   Almon   St.,   Halifax,   N.   S. 
HILL,  Rev.  Tracy  (d) 

224  N.  Howell  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
HILLARD,  Rev.  A.  R.   (d) 

Pres.,   Erie  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the  Blind, 
Box  4,  Venango,  Pa. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (i) 

Pres.,    Washington    Soc.    for    the    Blind,    2837 
Calvert  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 
HINDMAN,  J.  E.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  206,  Paris,  Tenn. 
HINDS,  Mrs.  Melissa  (c) 

Instr.,    Adult   Blind   Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 
Talladega,  Ala. 
HITCHCOCK,  Carol  (Mr.)    (b) 

Chief,   Blind  Med.   Rehab.,   Vet.   Adm.   Center, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
HOBACK,  Mrs.  H.  S.   (d) 

221  E.  Madison  Ave.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
*HOCH,  James  J.   (b) 

Regional     Mgr.,     St.     Council     for    the    Blind, 
4431  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*HODGSON,  Ralph  F.   (b) 

Dist.   Mgr.,   St.   Council   for  the  Blind,   Miners 
Bank   Bldg.,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 
HOFF,  Mrs.  D.  E.  (d) 

Treas.,    Tri-County     Br.,     Pa.     Assn.     for     the 
Blind,  412  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HOLLABAUGH,  Dr.  Fowler  (d) 

1915  Church  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (i) 

Bd.    Member,   Wash.   Soc.   for   the   Blind,   4200 
Cathedral    Ave.,   N.W.,    Washington,   D.    C. 
'■HOLLAND,  Lowell  E.   (d) 

Student,     511     N.     E.     6th     St.,     Big     Springs, 
Texas. 
HOLLEMAN,  Ten-ine  I.   (b) 

Home    Ind.    Counselor,    N.    C.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,    220    Nisson    Bldg.,    Winston-Salem,    N. 
C. 
HOLMES,  Dr.  C.  L.   (d) 

444  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
HOLMES,  Douglas  P.  (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
Maritime  Div.,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Lancaster,  St. 
John,  N.  B. 

HOLMES,  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  (d) 

336  Cameron  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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HOLT,  Mrs.  Margie  (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Bucks  Co. 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  171  S.  Main 
St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

HONEMANN,  Kenneth   (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2504  Parker  Ave.,  Wheaton  Hills, 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 

HOOKER,  Gerald  W.  (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Minn.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  117  University 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

HOOKS,  Clyde  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    1715    Fort    Davis    St.,    S.E., 
Washington,   D.   C. 
§*HOOPER,  Marjorie  S.   (h) 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  Amer.  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville  6,  Ky. 

HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  526 
W.  State  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

HOPPES.  Frank  (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Washington  Training  Center  for 
the  Blind,   104   12th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HOPPES,  Mrs.  Mary  A.   (a) 

Dir.,  Social  Services,  Kansas  City  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

HORSEY,  Harold  W.  (d) 

Bd.   Member,   Dela.   Com.   for   the   Blind,   Wil- 
mington Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
*HORST,  John  A.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

HORTON,  Clarence  (i) 

Stand    Supv.,     St.     Dept.     of    Social     Welfare, 
Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
*HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    St.    Dept.    of   Public    Welfare, 
160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
*HORTON,  Holland  N.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counsellor,  Spec.  Services,  111.  St.  Div. 
of  Voc.   Rehab.,   201    Morris   Bldg.,   Joliet,    El. 

HOSKINS,  Leonard  (e) 

Supv.,  Services  to  the  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

HOSLEY,  Noel  (i) 

Operations   Supv.,   N.   C.   Com.   for  the  Blind, 

607  Dewey  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
HOUSER,  Gerald  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Court    House,    Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

HOUSTON,  Miss  Dorothy  A.  (f) 

Registrar,     Can.    Natl.     Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 
HOWARD,  John  H.  (d) 

London  Lancastershire  Ins.  Co.,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

HOWE,  W.  K.,  Jr.   (d) 

Trustee,   Amer.   Fdn.   for   the   Blind,    Commis- 
sioner,  N.   Y.   Com.   for   the   Blind,    1334    Lin- 
coln Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
*HOWEILER,  George  (d) 

Judge,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sandy,  Ore. 
t*HOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.  (d) 

3050  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

HUDSON,  W.  R.   (b) 

Supv.,  Rehab.  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1547,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

HUGHES,  Mrs.  Helen   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,   620  S.  Richard  St.,   Bedford,   Pa. 

HUGHES,  Norma  E.   (f) 

Secy.    Gen.,    Can.    Council    of    the    Blind,    96 
Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
♦HULL,  Vernon  L.  (b) 

Area  Supv.,  Rehab.  Services,  Va.  Com.  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood 
Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 


HUME,  Thelma   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  69  S.  Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

HUNLEY,  Mrs.  Harley  (d) 
Adamsville,  Tenn. 

*HUNT,  Alan  Thornton   (f) 

Mng.   Dir.,   Braille  Institvite  of  America,   Inc., 
741   N.   Vermont  Ave.,   Los   Angeles  29,   Calif. 

HUNT,  Richard  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Wis.    St.    Services    for    the 
Blind,  207  N.  Pinkney,  Madison,  Wis. 

HUNT,  Dr.  William  T.  (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 

HUNTER,  I.  L.   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the 
Blind,   333   Knox   Crescent,   Ottawa,   Ont. 

HURTUBISE,  L.  P.  (b) 

Field.    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the   Blind, 

200   Third  St.,   Limoilou,   Quebec,   Que. 
*HUTCHINSON,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  (f) 

Vice-Pres.,    The    Seeing    Eye,    Inc.,    Box    375, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
*HUTCHISON,  Ella  (c) 

Caseworker,    Sampson    Co.    Welfare   Dept.,    N. 

C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
*HUTCHISON,  V.  M.   (c) 

St.    Council    for    the    Blind,    101    State    Office 

Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
*HYDE,  Arnold  (c) 

Supei'vising   Caseworker,    N.    C.    Com.    for   the 

Blind,   P.  O.   Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
*IACURTO,  Vincent  J.   (a) 

St.     Council     for    the    Blind,     Dept.     of     Pub. 

Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
*IERARDI,  Francis  B.   (h) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Natl.    Braille    Press,    Inc.,    88    St. 

Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
IKERD,  Mrs.  Mary  (i) 

Home  Ind.  Service  Officer,  Div.  for  the  Blind, 

St.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    P.    O.    Box    49, 

Kosciusko,  Miss. 
*ILLINGWORTH,  George  (d) 

1675  Lawrence  Ave.,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 
INGALLS,  F.  Abbott  (f) 

Dir.,   Europe-Middle  East  Region,   Amer.  Fdn. 

for    Overseas    Blind,    14    rue    Daru,    Paris    8, 

France. 
t*INGRAM,  Miss  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped,   3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond    21, 

Va. 
*IOCCA,  Amol  (d) 

612  Maplewood  Ave.,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
IRELAND,  Ralph  R.  (g) 

Head,  Dept.  of  Sociology,   College  of  Business 

and  Pub.  Adm.,  Univ.  of  Ariz.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 
ISLEY,  Edgar  L.   (b) 

Counselor,  Rehab,  for  the  Blind,  321  W.  Wal- 
nut St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Mgf.,  Ark.  Enterprises  for  the 

Blind,    Inc.,     109    W.    12th    St.,    Little    Rock, 

Ark. 
*JACOBS,  Mrs.  Sumner  C.  (h) 

Volunteer     Chm.,     Hand-Transcribing,      Natl. 

Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston 

15,  Mass. 
JACOBS,  Miss  Sadie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Div.   for  the   Blind,   St.   Dept. 

of   Welfare,    700   Lafayette   St.,   New    Orleans, 

La. 
t*JACOBSON,  Jake  (d) 

Pres.,    Va.    Assn.    of   Workers    for    the    Blind, 

414   New   Kirn  Bldg.,   Portsmouth,  Va. 
*JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (d) 

209  Grayson  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
JAHODA,  Milton  A.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cincinnati    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

1548  Central  Pkwy.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 
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JANVIER,  Miss  Carmelite  (c) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Special    Services,    New    Orleans 

Public  School  System,  703  Carondelet  St.,  New 

Orleans,   La. 
JARRELL.  A.  P.   (e) 

Dir.,  Voc.  Rehab.,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of 

Voc.  Rehab.,  129  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Supt.,   N.   D.   School   for  the   Blind,    Bathgate, 

N.  D. 
JENKINS,  Allen  G.  (a) 

Admr.,    Oakland    Orientation    Center    for    the 

Blind,     St.     Dept.     of    Educ,     3601     Telegraph 

Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
*JENKINS,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (d) 

Laughlintown,  Pa. 
*JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (a) 

Dir.,    Iowa   Com.   for   the   Blind,    State   House, 

Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 
JESSEN,  Emily  Augusta  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
§JESSEN,  Dr.  G.  N.  (d) 

Optometrist,  59  E.  Madison,  Chicago  3,  111. 
JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.   (g) 

Supt.,   Oakhill  School,   120  Holcomb  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
JOHNS,  William  F.   (f ) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Guide    Dogs    for    the    Blind,    San 

Rafael,  Calif. 
JOHNSEN,  Mrs.  Olaf  M.   (d) 

Secy.,     Pa.     Assn.     for     the     Blind,     1607     N. 

Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
JOHNSON,  Albert  B.   (d) 

Moore    and    King,    Market    St.,     Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
*JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    401 

St.  Labor  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*JOHNSON,  Carl  A.  (i) 

Mgr.,    Concession    Stands,    Cleveland    Soc.    for 

the  Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
JOHNSON,  Earlis   (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator,    1594   Monroe,   Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
■'JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Acting  Adm.,   R.   I.  State  Bur.   for  the   Blind, 

24  Exchange  PI.,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 
JOHNSON,  Ernestdeen   (c) 

Sr.     Home     Teacher,     Fla.     Council     for     the 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
JOHNSON,  Frank  (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Minn.    Soc.    for    the    Blind,    1936 

Lyndale  Ave.,   S.,   Minneapolis   5,  Minn. 
*JOHNSON,  Harold  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Div.     of     Services     for     the 

Blind,  5683  Maybury  Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 
*JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur   (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Columbia     Lighthouse     for     the 

Blind,   500   9th  St.,   S.W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Jesse  (d) 

Secy,    of   Board,   Juniata   Fdn.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for    the    Blind,     119    Sunset    Rd.,    Lewistown, 

Pa. 
*JOHNSON,  J.  Milton   (f) 

Dir.,    Social    Welfare    Dept.,    Braille    Institute 

of   America,    Inc.,   741   N.    Vermont   Ave.,    Los 

Angeles  29,  Calif. 
JOHNSON,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  M.D.  (d) 

Interstate  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*JOHNSON,  Margaret  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Westmoreland    Co.     Br.,     Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,    35     E.     Otterman     St., 

Greensburg,  Pa. 
*JOHNSON,  William  T.  (a) 

Asst.    to    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind, 

Diocese    of    Brooklyn,    L.    I.,     191    Joralemon 

St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 
*JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lighthouse    Soc.    for    the    Blind, 

2315-21  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis   3,  Mo. 


JONAS,  Richard  O.  (b) 

Prof,   of  Psychology,   Consultant  in   Guidance, 
Univ.  of  Houston,  Houston  4,  Texas. 

JONES,  Mrs.  Betty  Mayer  (f) 

Chm.,  Denver  Unit,  Recordings  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,   3354   High   St.,   Denver,    Colo. 

JONES,  Charles  (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    Clearwater    P.    O., 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

'JONES,  Charles  P.  (f) 

Field    Rep.,     Blinded    Veterans    Assn.,     47     S. 
Walnut  St.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

JONES,  Clarence  B.  (d) 

Secy,  and  Genl.  Attorney,  The  Diversey  Corp., 
1820  Roscoe  St.,  Chicago  13.  111. 

JONES,  Elbert  (d) 

105  Alexander  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

*JONES,  Howard  T.  (e) 

Office    Mgr.,    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    305 
W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

*JONES,  Irene  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Latter-Day  Saints   Society  for 

the    Aid    of    the    Sightless,    47    E.    S.    Temple 

St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
JONES,  Katherine  H.   (c) 

Supv.    of    Welfare,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the 

Blind,  406  16th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
JONES,  L.  Y.  (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind. 

125    Durham    St.,    P.    O.    Box    381,    Sudbury, 

Ont. 
JONES,  W.  E.  (b) 

Counselor,     Special     Services,     Lighthouse    for 

the  Blind,   123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
JONES,  W.  L.  (c) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

Maritime    Div.,     118    Highfield    St.,    Moncton, 

N.  B. 
*JORALMON,  John  E.   (i) 

Gen.    Mgr.,    Washington    Soc.    for    the    Blind. 

2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
"JORDAN,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Instr.,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
JOSEPHSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.   fc) 

Sr.    Caseworker,    Conn.    St.    Bd.    of    Educ.    of 

the    Blind,    St.    Office    Bldg.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
JOYCE,  James  A.  (b) 

Ind.   Placement  Counselor,  W.  Va.  St.  Rehab. 

Services,  206  Walnut  St.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
*JOYCE,  William   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  220 

Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
*JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (i) 

Supv.,     Va.     Com.     for     the     Visually    Handi- 
capped,   3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond    21. 

Va. 
JOYNER,  R.  W.   (d) 

Pres.,     Orlando    Lions     Club,     716     Alba    Dr.. 

Orlando,  Fla. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.  (d) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
KAISER,  Mrs.  David  A.  (g) 

Teacher    (Nursery    School) ,    Lions    Lighthouse 

for    the    Blind    of    Galveston    Co.,    P.    O.    Box 

152,  LaMarque,  Texas. 
KAPLAN,  Mrs.  Edward  (d) 

Secy,   of   Bd.,   Fayette   Co.   Br.,    Pa.   Assn.   for 

the     Blind,    North    Ave.     Apts.,    North    Ave., 

Washington.  Pa. 
KAPLAN,  Penny  (d) 

441  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.  Y. 
KARR,  Dave,  M.D.   (d) 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
KARR,  S.  A.   (d) 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.   (a) 

Assn.     Dir.,     Catholic     Guild     for     the     Blind, 

191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
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*KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (f ) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

KEAGEY,  Joan   (c) 

Supv.,  Welfare  Services  for  Ontario,  Can. 
Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto  17,  Ont. 

*KEANE,  George  E.   (a) 

Asst.  to  Exec.  Dir.,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,    97   Willoughby   St.,    Brooklyn    1,    N.   Y. 

*KEARNEY,  Mrs.  Elba  Sneed  fc) 

Medical  Worker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

KEATING,  Frances   (c) 

Supv.,  Special  Services,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

KECK,  Helen  W.   (d) 

Trustee  and  Secy,  of  Bd.,  Westmoreland  Co. 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Greensburg, 
Pa. 

KEEBLEB,  M.  G.   (i) 

Asst.    Gen.    Mgr.,    Washington     Soc.    for    the 

Blind,   2324   F  St.,   N.W.,   Washington,   D.    C. 
*KELLER,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  6301 

Clearfield  St.,    Rutherford   Heights,    Pa. 
*KELLER,  George  W.   (b) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Services,     Md.     Dept.     of    Educ. 

W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
KELLEY,  William  R.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Armstrong-Indiana   Br.,   Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  115  N.  Sixth  St.,  Indiana,  Pa. 
KELLY,  Joseph  F.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Bur.    for    the    Blind,    Div. 

of  Welfare,   Louderman    Bldg.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
KELLY,  William  J.   (d» 

Secy,    of    Bd.,    Dela.    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,   128   Treaty  Rd.,   Drexel  Hill,   Pa. 
KELONE,  J.  W.   (b) 

Placement     Counselor,      St.     Rehab.     Agency, 

109  W.   12th,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KELSEY,  Clyde  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     Washington     Soc.     for     the 

Blind,   3525   E.   Capitol,  Washington,   D.   C. 
*KENNEDY,  Charles  J.  (b) 

Counselor,    Dept.    of   Welfare,    St.    Council   for 

the    Blind,    300    Liberty    Ave.,    Pittsburgh    22, 

Pa. 
*KENNEDY,  Charles  L.   (a) 

Public    Relations,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,    100   E.    Price   St.,   Philadelphia    44,    Pa. 
*KENT,  Jane  T.  (d) 

Office    Mgr.,    Amer.    Printing    House    for    the 

Blind,   1839   Frankfort  Ave.,   Louisville   6,   Ky. 
*KERSTETTER,  Newton   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  241   Chestnut  St.,   Sunbury,  Pa. 
*KIDDER,  Merle  (b) 

State   Dir.,   Vocational   Rehab.,   Univ.   Station, 

Grand  Falls,  N.  D. 
KILLEBREW,  Joseph  B.,  M.D.,   (d) 

Interstate  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (c) 

Caseworker,   Dept.   of   Pub.   Welfare,   St.   Com. 

for    the    Blind,    723    E.    Trade    St.,    Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
KING,  Harry  F.   (a) 

Wool   Duster   Prod.   Supv.,    Philadelphia   Assn. 

for   the   Blind,    100   E.    Price   St.,    Philadelphia 

44,  Pa. 
*KINNEY,  Richard  (c) 

Instr.,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
KIRBY,  K.  N.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    N.    M.    Dept.    of    Public    Wel- 
fare,  P.   O.   Box   1391,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
*KIRK,  Lyle  O.   (a) 

Ind.    Supervisor,    Toledo    Soc.    for    the    Blind, 

1819  Canton,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


KIVETT,  Gladis   (c) 

Field  Rep.,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
710   Nissen   Bldg.,   Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

*KLEBER,  C.  C.   (a) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Natl.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

KLEIN,  Seymour   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Vet.  Adm.  Hospital,  Roose- 
velt Blvd.,  Southampton  Rd.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

*KLINKHART,  Emily  (f) 

Dir.  of  Development,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the 
Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,   New   York    11,    N.    Y. 

KLITSCH,  Mrs.  Birgetta   (d) 

129  Sunbury  St.,  Minersville,  Pa. 

*KLOCKE,  Rev.  John  H.  (h) 

Natl.  Dir.,   Xavier  Soc.   for  the  Blind,    154   E. 

23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
KLUTZ,  Sara   (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

211   Queenston  St.,  St.  Catherine,   Ont. 
*KNOWLES,  Paul  (f) 

Field   Rep.,   Leader   Dogs   for   the   Blind,    Inc., 

3800   Gloria,   Wayne,   Mich. 
*KOEBLER,  Richard  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    New 

St.  Bldg.,  Rm.  310,  Rockford,  111. 
*KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Assn.   for  the   Blind,    Old   Citadel, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
KOHN,  Miss  C.  Marion   (d) 

Bd.  Member,  Philadelphia  Co.  Board  of  Public 

Asst.,    The    Touraine,    1528    Spruce    St.,    Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton   (b) 

Consultant  in  Psychiatry,  S.W.  Rehab.  Center 

for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KOONTZ,  Mrs.  Mary  S.   (c) 

Children's     Counselor,     Fla.     Council     for    the 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
*KORB,  Alfred  (h) 

Tech.   Adviser,  Div.  for  the  Blind,  Library   of 

Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
KORN,  Muriel  G.   (g) 

Teacher,    Braille    Class,    T.    M.    Peirce    School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*KORNACK,  Mrs.  Helen   (i) 

Asst.    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
KRAMER,  Daniel  J.   (d) 

Pres.,    Bei-ks    Co.    Assn.    for   the    Blind,    34    N. 

8th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
KREBS,  Bernard  M.  (h) 

Libr.,  N.  Y.   Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,   1880 

Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
KRUGER,  Irving  J.  (b) 

Instr.,   N.   J.    St.   Com.   for  the   Blind,   Rehab. 

Center,   10  3rd  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
KUDNER,  Mrs.  Arthur  (f) 

Vice-Pres.,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  745  Fifth 

Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
KUIPER,  Thomas  E.  (a) 

Supt.,  Wyoming  Pioneer  Home,  5  Pioneer  Dr., 

Thermopolis,  Wyo. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.   (b) 

Supv.,   Rehab.   Div.   for   Adult  Blind,   Dept.   of 

Public  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee 

11,  Wis. 
*KUMPE,  Roy  (e) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Ark.    Enterprises    for    the    Blind, 

Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
*KUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy  (d) 

2205  S.  Harrison,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.  (d) 

Gen.   Counsel,   Pa.   Assn.   for   the   Blind,    Har- 

risburg.  Pa. 
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KUNKLE,  Mrs.  Naomi   (d) 

Treas.,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Drifton,  Pa. 

KUNZ,  George  W.   (d) 

Treas.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,   Pa.  Assn.   for  the  Blind, 
First  Natl.  Bank,  Erie,  Pa. 

KURTZ,  Howard  C.  (d) 

2005  Bancroft  Pky.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
*LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lycoming   Co.,   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 

the  Blind,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
*LABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  (c) 

Supv.  of  Occupational  Therapy.  Lycoming  Co. 

Br.,   Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,   1246  Vine  Ave., 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
LABELLE,  Henri  S.  (d) 

Chm.,   Que.  Divisional  Board,  Can.  Natl.   Inst. 

for     the     Blind,     3     Kelvin     Ave.,     Outremont, 

Que. 
*LACEY,  Lee  H.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries,    201    W.    5th 

St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 
LACIOPA,  Michael   (d) 

Hotel  Douglas,  15  Hill  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
*LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.  (a) 

Diocessan   Dir..   Catholic   Guild   for   the   Blind, 

111    Boulevard    of    the    Allies,    Pittsburgh    22, 

Pa. 
LAFFEY,  Mrs.  Ruth   (h) 

Libr.,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

L,  Winnetka,  111. 
LAMBERT,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

Secy   of    Bd.,    Chester   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  114  S.  12th  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
LAMBERT,  Robert  (g) 

Supt.,    Ind.    School    for    the    Blind,    7725    Col- 
lege Ave.,   Indianapolis  44,  Ind. 
*LAMPKIN,  Lila  (d) 

Secy.,    Ark.    Enterprises    for    the    Blind,    Inc., 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
LAMMIE,  Amy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 

96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
LAND,  Gunther  H.   (b) 

Psychiatric     Caseworker,     Jewish     Child     Care 

Assn.,  990  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
LAND,  Harry  W.   (b) 

Ind.    Placement    Officer,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for 

the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*LANE,  R.  H.   (b) 

Counselor,    Div..    for   the    Blind,    Propst    Office 

Bldg.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
*LANE,  Mrs.  R.  H.  (d) 

108  McHall  Dr.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
*LANGAN,  Paul  J.  (f) 

Counselor   for   the   Far   East,   Amer.   Fdn.    for 

Overseas  Blind,  22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  11, 

N.  Y. 
LANGERHANS,  Clara  (f) 

Field   Serv.    Counselor,   Amer.   Fdn.    for    Over- 
seas   Bind,    22    W.    17th    St.,    New    York     11, 

N.  Y. 

*LANGFORD,  Robert  P.  (a) 

Dir.,   Youngstown    Society    for   the    Blind,    629 

Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
*LANGLAIS,  Roland  (c) 

Field   Rep.,   Philadelphia   Assn.   for   the   Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
LANIER,  William  J.   (d) 

403  E.  Baltimore,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*LASLEY,  Constantine  S.  (Mr.)    (d) 

Typist,  205  N.  65th  St.,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 
LASSITER,  Dr.  C.  L.   (d) 

415  Hamilton  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,   Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 

LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Md.   Workshop   for  the  Blind, 
2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 

LAURENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen  (d) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


LAWLEY,  David  B.  (d) 

58  Suburban  Dr.,  Riverview  Heights,  Streets- 
ville,  Ont. 

LAWSON,  W.  K.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
1884  Haig  Dr.,  Elmvale  Acres  P.  O.,  Ottawa, 
Ont. 

LAYTON,  Gilbert  (a) 

Secy,  Montreal  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  6980 
Sherbrooke  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

*LeCOMPTE,  Marrilyn   (c) 

Sr.  Casewoi'ker,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
416  N.  Walnut  St.,  Milford,  Dela. 

*LEE,  Harry  G.   (d) 

Piano  Technician,  1366  S.  Lauderdale,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

LEE,  Richard  M.  (d) 

The  Borden  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

LeFEVRE,  Robert  (f) 

Secy.,  Com.  on  Purchase  of  Blind-Made  Prod., 

1025     Investment    Bldg.,     1511     K    St.,    N.W., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 
LEFFLER,  M.  Eugene  (d) 

Trustee,    Carbon-Monroe    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the    Blind,     Mountain     Rd.,     Delaware    Water 

Gap,  Pa. 
LEHMAN,  Robert  (a) 

Shop    Foreman,   Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,    241    Chestnut    St.,    Sun- 
bury,  Pa. 
LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     St.     Bur.     for    the    Blind, 

601   Louderman   Bldg.,   St.   Louis   1,  Mo. 
LENDE,  Helga  (f) 

Libr.,   Amer.   Fdn.   for  the   Blind,   15   W.    16th 

St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
LEVENE,  Harry  (d) 

Southern  Veterinary  Supply  Co.,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
*LEVENS,  Leo  M.   (h) 

Sound    Engineer,    Research    and    Development 

Lab.,    Amer.   Fdn.   for   the   Blind,    15   W.    16th 

St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
LEVERETTE,  Mrs.  Frances   (d) 

Secy.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Services    for    the    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  126,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
LEVINE,  Mrs.  L.  D.  (d) 

616  Market  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
{LEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.   (d) 

298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
*LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (d) 

J530  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  13,  111. 
LEWIS,  John   (b) 

Counseor,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    406    Bankers 

Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 
LEWIS,  Joseph  Q.   (f) 

Dir.    of    Recreation,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the 

Blind,     1101     Broadway,     W.,     Vancouver     9, 

B.  C. 

LEWIS,  Mrs.  Willie  Fay  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  912  W.  Broadway,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas. 

LEWIS,  Zula  (d) 

10  Hathaway  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

LIBBY,  Albert  D.   (b) 

Chief    of    Rehab.,    Iowa    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
'LIECHTY,  Howard  M.   (h) 

Vice-Pres.    and    Mng.    Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler 
Pub.  Co.  for  the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
*LINDEMER,  Ernest  F.   (i) 

Asst.  Vending  Stands  Supv.,  Dela.  Com.  for 
the  Blind,  305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch   (d) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  52,  N.  Y. 

*LINDQUIST,  Agnes  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  406  Row- 
land St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
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§LINTON,  Mrs.  Amos  (a) 

Youngstown    Society   for    the   Blind,    G29    Bry- 
son  St.,  Youngstown  2,  Ohio. 

*LINTON,  Eugenia  (i) 

Supv.,  Ky.  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
1510  Heyburn  Bldg..  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

*LITTENBERG,  Sanford  (i) 

Concession   Stand   Supv.,   N.   Y.    Com.    for   the 
Blind,  270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*LITTLE,  Regina  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,     Pa.    St.    Council    for    the 

Blind,   1   N.   13th   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
LITTLEFIELD,  Mrs.  Eleanore  (d) 

Clerk     and     Asst.     Sales     Dept.,     Philadelphia 

Assn.   for  the   Blind,    100   E.   Price  St.,   Phila- 
delphia 44,  Pa. 
LIVELY,  Judge  John  J.   (d) 

Court  of  General  Sessions,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
LLOYD,  Nelson   (d) 

Pres.,    Juanita   Fdn.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for   the 

Blind,  18  S.  Main  St.,  Mifflintown,  Pa. 
*LLOYD,  Parker  (c) 

Social    Worker,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,    100   E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia   44,    Pa. 
LOCKE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Syracuse   Assn.    of    Workers    for 

the  Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 
LOCKMILLER.  Nell   (d) 

Route  8,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
LOKEN,  Lester  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    Dept. 

of    Public   Welfare,    Sy^    S.    Farwell   St..    Eau 

Claire,  Wis. 
LONG,  Elisabeth  A.  (d) 

11488  Westwood  Dr.,  Arlington  City,  Calif. 
LONG,  Ira,  M.D.  (d) 

207  Barbara  Lane,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
LONG,  L.  W.  (a) 

Budget    Officer,     Acting     Supt.,     Memphis     St. 

Workshop    for    the   Blind,    346    St.    Paul    Ave., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
*LORANTOS.  Gean  (h) 

Asst.    Mgr.,    National    Braille    Press,     88     St. 

Stephen  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
LOVETT,  Mary  E.   (d) 

Teacher     and     Consultant     for     the     Visually 

Handicapped,     Monterey    Public    Schools,     700 

Pacific  Ave.,  Monterey,  Calif. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Supt.,  Calif.  School  for  the  Blind,  3001  Derby 

St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 
LOWRY,  Fern   (c) 

Research    Associate,    Ingleside    Rd.,    Stamford, 

Conn. 
LOYOLA,  Sister  Mary  (d) 

Social    Worker,    Helpers    of    the    Holy    Souls, 

204  Haight  St.,  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
LUCAS,  Dr.  A.  H.   (i) 

Bd.   Member,   Washington   Soc.   for   the   Blind, 

2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
*LUCAS.  Waverly  (d) 

Route  No.  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
LYNCH,  Mrs.  Mazie  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Cordell  Hull  Bldg.,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
*LYNCH,  William  F.   ^a) 

Dir.,    Catholic    Guild    for    the    Blind,     67    W. 

Division  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 
*LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Home    Industry    Supv.,    State    Dept.    of    Social 

Services,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn   (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for   the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
LYONS,  Harrison   (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.  (g) 

Supt.,  Minn.  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School, 

Box  430,  Faribault,  Minn. 


MacARTHUR,  Blanchard  M.  (f) 

Field  Secy..  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
305  Main  St.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

*MacCOLLUM,  Miss  Averill   (c) 

Teacher,  111.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Service 
for  the  Blind,  526  W.  State  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

MacDONALD,  W.  J.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  260 
Carlock  Bldg.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
*MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.   (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visual  Handi- 
capped, 3008  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 

MacKINNON,  Alexandra   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
Maritime  Div.,   172  Almon   St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

MacKINNON,  Lillian  T.  (a) 

Dir.,  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Desti- 
tute Blind,  2641  Grand  Concourse,  New  York 
68,  N.  Y. 

McAllister,  w.  m.  l.,  Sr.  (d) 

814  W.  Brow  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 
McBRIDE,  E.  a.  (g) 

Pres.,    Ala.    Inst,    for   Deaf   and    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  268,  Talladega,  Ala. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.   (a) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Central     Assn.     for     the     Blind, 

Inc.,  301  Court  St.,  Utica  4,  N.  Y. 
McCALL,  Mrs.  Howard  (d) 

198  W.  Brow  Rd.,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 
*McCLAIN.  Vera  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 

4244  Third  Ave.,  S.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
McCLINTOCK,  L.  A.  (f) 

Supv.,    Field    Services,    Que.    Div.,    Can.    Natl. 

Inst,    for   the   Blind,    1425    Crescent   St.,    Mon- 
treal, Que. 
*McCLINTON,  Mrs.  Edith  (c) 

Special   Caseworker  for   the   Blind,   Ark.    Voc. 

Rehab.,    AEA    Bldg.,    1500    W.    4th    St.,    Little 

Rock,   Ark. 
McCLUNE,  Ronald  (d) 

223  Greenville  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (b) 

Rehab.   Supv.,   Bd.   of  Educ.   of  the  Blind,    St. 

Office  Bldg..  Hartford  6,  Conn. 
McCORMACK,  James  (c) 

Student,    Austin    Peay    State    College,    Clai-ks- 

ville,  Tenn. 
*McCOY.  Carl  (b) 

Supv.,  Kan.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind,  2516 

W.  6th,  Topeka,  Kan. 
McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline  (b) 

Chief   of    Rehab.    Services.,    St.    Com.    for    the 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
McCRAVEY,  Augustus,  M.D.   (d) 

Interstate  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
McCREIGHT,  James  C.   (d) 

113  Belmont  Ave.,  Jackson.  Tenn. 
McCUNE,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 

P.  O.  7262,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
McDERMOTT,  Elsie  (c) 

Social  Worker.  Catholic  Center  for  the  Blind, 

22  E.  71st  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
McDonald,  John  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  124,  R.F.D.  3,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Mcdonald,  Margaret  M.   (h) 

Libr.,    Wolfner    Br.,    Library    for    the    Blind, 

St.     Louis     Public     Library,     3844     Olive     St., 

St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
*McDONALD,  William   (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
McFADEN,  George  G.  (e) 

Supv..    Services    for    the    Blind,    Voc.    Rehab. 

Div.,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
McGAFFIC.  Beulah  (d) 

Treas..   Lawrence   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.    for   the 

Blind,  Highland  Heights,  New  Castle,   Pa. 
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McGRAW,  Helen  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Louis  Co.  Welfare  Board, 
Courthouse,  Duluth,  Minn. 

McGREAL,  William  (d) 

Bd.  Member,  1st  Vice  Pres.,  N.  H.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  Old  Street  Rd.,  Peterborough, 
N.  H. 

McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (a) 

Dir.,  Center  for  the  Blind,  Mount  Carmel 
Guild,   99   Central   Ave.,   Newark   2,  N.  J. 

McGUIRE,  Louise  (d) 

6930  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago  49,  111. 

*McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (e) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  State  Com.  for  the  Blind,  270 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McIVER,  Dr.  H.  T.  (d) 

706  W.  Forest,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

McKAIG,  David  B.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  State  of  Ohio,  Bur.  for  the 
Blind,  520  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*McKAY,  Evelyn  C.   (f) 

Dir.,  McKay  Associates,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

McKEE,  Mrs.  Annie  Ruth   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  1925,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McLAIN,  J.  Charleton  (b) 

Placement   Agent,    Bd.    of   Ind.    Aid   and   Voc. 
Rehab,    for    the    Blind,    530    W.    30th    St.,    In- 
dianapolis 23,  Ind. 
*McLAUGHLIN,  G.  A.  (a> 

Exec.  Dir.,  Ind.  for  the  Blind,  State  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  760  Harrison,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (c) 

Field  Worker,   Div.   of  the   Blind,   90   Tremont 

St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
McLELLAND,  S.  W.   (b) 

Asst.    Regional    Repr.,    Office    of   Voc.    Rehab., 

50  7th  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
McNABB,  Charles   (d) 

Stand     Operator,     Washington     Soc.     for     the 

Blind,  314  E.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
McNEELY,  Joan   (d) 

Secy.,  Memphis  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mem- 
phis 5,  Tenn. 
*McRAE,  George  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Dela.    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  322  E.  9th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
*McSHANE,  Mrs.  Paul  A.   (d) 

221  Washington  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 
MeSPADDEN,  Rosemont  (g) 

Tenn.     School     for    the    Blind,     115     Stewart's 

Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville  14,  Tenn. 
MACK,  Rebecca  (d; 

798  Clinton  Springs  Ave.,  Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 
*MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian   (c) 

Case    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
MAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (h) 

Supv.,    Fund-Raising,    Amer.    Printing    House 

for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville 

6,  Ky. 
*MAGILL.  Arthur  N.   (f) 

Supt.,  Ont.  Div.,  Canadian  Natl.  Inst,  for  the 

Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
MAHAFFEY,  Beatrice  (c) 

Prevention   Worker,   Lower   Susquehanna   Br., 

Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    241    Chestnut    St., 

Sunbury,  Pa. 
MAHONEY,  Mrs.  Kate  (d) 

17  Bluff  View,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
MAHONEY,  Will  (d) 

718  Old  Dallas  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*MALATESTA,  Joan  Marie  (d) 

7512  E.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Philadelphia  38,  Pa. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.  (d) 

Bd.   Member,   Washington   Soc.   for   the   Blind, 

3407  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MALONEY,  Elizabeth  Marie  (c) 

Dir.,  Soc.  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,   57   Willoughby   St.,   Brooklyn    1,   N.   Y. 

MANDERFIELD,  Eldred  J.  (b) 

Area  II  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

MANN,  Albert  P.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

*MANNING,  Catherine  A.   (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

*MANNING,  Jennie  Louise  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  245,  Bethel,  N.  C. 

*MARCONE,  Ted  (b) 

Counselor,  N.  Y.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

MARIS,  Jennette  (g) 
Teacher,  Battle  Creek  Public  Schools,  Ann  J. 
Kellogg  School,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

MARKINS,  G.  O.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  2140,  Houston  2,  Texas. 

MARKSON,  Mrs.  Archie  L. 

Exec.    Dir.,    Boston    Aid    to    the    Blind,    Social 

and  Educ.  Center,  295  Huntington  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton 15,  Mass. 
*MARSHALL,  Harry  B.   (e) 

Shop  Foreman,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,   305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 
MARSHBANKS,  S.  M.,  M.D.  (d) 

Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
MARTIN,  A.  L.   (e) 

Home  Industry  Supv.,  Services   for  the  Blind, 

6th  and  McBicar,  Topeka,  Kan. 
MARTIN,  Alice  (d) 

Dela.   Co.    Br.,   Pa.   Assn.    for   the    Blind.    100- 

106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
MARTIN,  Norman  G.  (d) 

Treas.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.  (d) 

Pres.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

1314  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
MASTERS,  Richard  A.   (d) 

Pres.,     Lehigh     Co.     Br.,     Pa.     Assn.     for    the 

Blind,  1314  Hamilton  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
MASTERS,  Richard  A.   (d) 

Clerk-Typist,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    1607 

N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*MASTIN,  James  T.  (i) 

Operations   Supv.,   N.   C.   Bur.   of  Employment 

for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
MATHSEN,  Martin  H.   (d) 

118  Sutherland  Rd.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  (b) 

Asst.  Prof,  and  Psychologist,  City  College,  17 

Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
MAY,  Don  L.  (b) 

Counselor-Psychologist,    Texas    Lions     League 

Adj.  Center,  Box  247,  Kerrville,  Texas. 
MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.  (d) 

Bd.    Member,    Dela.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    307 

Medical  Arts  Bldg-,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
MAYFIELD,  R.  W.,  M.D.   (d) 

Bells,  Tenn. 
MEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief    Field    Supv.,     Aid    to    the    Blind,     Va. 

Com.     for     the    Visually    Handicapped,     3003 

Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 
*MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Va.    Com.    for    the    Visually 

Handicapped,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond 

21,  Va. 
MEDLER,  Malcolm  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ore.  St.   Com.   for   the  Blind, 

645  S.  E.  Ankeny  St.,  Portland  14,  Ore. 
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MEIKEL,  Christine  (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator,   Bur.   for   the   Blind, 
313  E.  16th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.  (d) 

Secy.,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,   4651    St. 
Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.   (e) 

Dir.-Adm.,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651 
St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

MELDRUM,  John  Alexander  (g) 

Dir.    of    Music,    Okla.    School    for    the    Blind, 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
MENDENHALL,  Stanley  (a) 

Mgr.,  Albuquerque  Training  Center,  2200  Yale 
Blvd.,  S.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
1:*MENUSKIN,  Annie  (d) 

605%  S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
MERCER,  Mrs.  Frank  A.   (d) 

554  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
MERCHANT,  Laura  E.   (b) 

Ind.  Supv.,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
METCALP,  Mrs.  G.  P.   (d) 

Pres.,    R.    I.    Assn.    for   the    Blind,    49    Arcade 
Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
METCALFE,  Rena  Mae  (c) 

Supv.    and   Craft   Instr.,   Ark.   Enterprises    for 
the  Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
*METCALFE,  William  J.   (d) 

Piano   Tuner,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   for   the   Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
METHVEN,  Mildred  L.   (h) 

Head,  Reference  and  Circulation  Sec,  Library 
of   Congress,    Div.   for  the   Blind,    Washington 
25,  D.  C. 
METZGER.  Leon  D.  (d) 

208  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
*MEYER,  George  F.   (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,   N.    J.    State   Com.    for    the   Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2.  N.   J. 
MEYER,  Miss  Ida  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   St.   Com.   for   the   Blind,    7800 
S.  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  49,  111. 
MEYERSON,  Dr.  Lee  (b) 

Dept.  of  Psychology,  Univ.  of  Hotiston,  Hous- 
ton 4,  Texas. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (c) 

Instr.,     Metropolitan     Atlanta     Assn.     for    the 
Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*MILLER,  Edgar  H.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Council   for   the   Blind, 
1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MILLER,  George  (d) 

Pres.,   Hazleton   Br.,   Pa.  Assn.   for  the   Blind, 
224  W.  Broad  St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
MILLER,  Harry  (d) 

1121  Hamilton  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
MILLER,  Irving  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,     Vacation     Camp    for    the    Blind, 
119  W.  69th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
*MILLER,  Isadore  N.  (c) 

Supv.   of  Field  Services,   111.   Industrial   Home 
and   Services   for   the   Blind,   1900   S.   Marshall 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
*MILLER,  Laura  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    th    Blind, 
311  E.  Main  St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 
MILLER,  Stanley  L.   (b) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Counselor,     Conn.     St.     Bd.     of 
Educ,   Div.   of   the   Blind,   378   Congress   Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
MILLON,  John  Robert  (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  of  Blind  Services 
Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    St.    House    Annex, 
Concord,  N.  H. 
MILTON,  Wm.  E.   (f) 

Asst.  Supt.,  W.  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 


MINTON,  Chester  G.  (h) 

Chief  of   Rehab.,    Ind.    Industrial   Aid   for  the 
Blind,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis  23,  Ind. 

MIRON,  Omar  L.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Services    to   the   Blind,    1442    Main    St.,    Green 
Bay,  Wis. 
MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c) 

Sr.    Social    Worker,    R.    I.    St.    Bur.    for    the 
Blind,   24   Exchange  PL,   Providence  3,   R.   I. 
MITCHELL,  Walter  (b) 

Counselor,     Rehab,     for     the     Blind,     101     St. 
Office  Bldg.,  617  W.   Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox- 
ville,    Tenn. 
*MOHLER,  J.  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Venango  Co  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  406  W.  First  St..  Oil  City,  Pa. 
'■'MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.  (c) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  406  W.  First  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
*MONAGHAN,  R.  O.  (g) 

Instr.,     N.     Y.     St.     School     for     the     Blind, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 
MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph  (h) 

Pres.,  Gospel  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,   P.   O. 
Box  13,  College  Point  56,  N.  Y. 
*MONTEITH,  William  J.   (i) 

Business  Enterprises  Counselor,  Pa.  St.  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Welfare,  103  Schuy- 
ler Hall,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*MOON,  Thomas  Elmer,  Sr.  (d) 

Rm.    773X,    Central    YMCA,     1421     Arch     St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*MOONEY,  Jack  (d) 

Stand  Mgr.,   Ark.   Enterprises   for   the   Blind, 
2313  Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
MOORE,  Miss  Bessie  (d) 

Pres.,   Carbon-Monroe  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  37  Broadway,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
*MOORE,  Earle  S.  (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  N.  J.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100 
Raymond   Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.   J. 
MOORE.  Robert  R.  (b) 

Ind.    Emp.    Counselor,    Iowa   St.   Com.    for   the 
Blind,  St.  House.  Des  Moines  19,  Iowa. 
MOORE,   Walter  G.    (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  209   W.   Pitt  St.,   Bedford,   Pa. 
MOORE,  Willard,  DDS  (d) 
Athens,  Tenn. 
*MORAN,  John  F.   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Council    for    the    Blind,    360 
Miners   Natl.   Bank   Bldg.,   Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
*MORDEN,  Thelma  (d) 

1453  Goyeau  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
MORFORD,  Mrs.  James  M.    (d) 

Bd.   Member,   Dela.   Com.   for   the   Blind,   2311 
Newport  Gap  Pike,  Cedars,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
MORGAN,  Mrs.  Lydia  (d) 

Supv.,  Volunteer  Services,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  111  E.  B9th  St..  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
•MORGRET,  Charles  H.   (d) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pa. 
♦MORGRET,  Eugene  D.  (f) 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Natl.  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
22  W.  17th  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
tMORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess   (d) 
Obion,  Tenn. 

MORRISON,  Beverly  J.  (a) 

Prevention    Worker,    Lycoming    Co.    Assn    for 

the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Williamsport.  Pa. 
MORRISON,  Dean  P.   (e) 

Asst.    Dir.,    New    England    Home    for    Little 

Wanderers,  Waterville,  Me. 
MORRISON,  Marie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  513  E. 

State  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
*MORROW,  Donald  G.   (b) 

Rehab.  Supv.,  Pa.  Council  for  the  Blind,  603 

Ravenswood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 
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♦MORTIMORE,  Gloria   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto   17,   Ont. 

MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

MOYER.  Jerry   (d) 

Ins.   Agent,   H.   W.   Mohr   &    Son,    109   N.    2nd 
St.,  Allen  town.  Pa. 

MOZINGO,  John   (d) 

1403   Peachtree  St.,  Goldsboro,  N   .C. 

♦MULLENS,  Mrs.  Frances  (d) 

Secy.,   Amer.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
838  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (a) 

Dir.,   Mass.   Div.   for  the   Blind,    14   Court  Sq., 
Boston,  Mass. 

♦MUNN,  Catherine  (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
§*MUNN,   Rev.  Daniel    (d) 

Minister,  United  Church  of  Canada,  238  Scar- 
borough Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
S'MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.  (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,   Calgary,   Alta. 
MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,   for  the  Blind,   8 

Essa  Rd.,  Barrie.  Ont. 
•MURRAY,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  York  Co.  Blind  Center,  227  E. 

Philadelphia  St.,  York,  Pa. 
•MURRALY,  Wm.  H.  Jr.,   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    York    Co.    Blind    Center,    227    E. 

Philadelphia  St..  York,  Pa. 
MUTTY,  M.  Josephine   (g) 

Counselor  for  Blind  Children,  Services  for  the 

Blind,  Dept.  of  Health  and  Welfare,  St.  House, 

Augusta,  Me. 
MYERS,  Randolph  E.   (i) 

Bd.  Member,  Washington  Soc.  for   the  Blind, 

2643  N.  Rockingham  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
MYERS,  Thomas  (d) 

1123  Hamilton  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
NAPIER,  Richard   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

193,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
NASH,  J.  (d) 

Dixie  Moore  Supply  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
NASH.  Sam  (d) 

Nash   Salvage   Co.,   720   E.   Main   St.,   Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 
♦NAVEY.  Marcelle  B.  (g) 

Teacher,    Arts    and    Crafts,    N.    C.    School    for 

the  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
NAWAA,  Mrs.  Helen   (h) 

Braille  Specialist,   Bur.   of  Sight  Conservation 

and    Work    with    the    Blind,    1319    Miller    St., 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 
NEAL,  Mrs.  Inez   (d) 

N.    C.   Rehab.    Center   for   the   Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
NEGELBERG,  Sam  (d) 

4919  Rossville  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*NELESON,  Leonard  (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    American-Israeli   Lighthouse,    654 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*NESS,  Charles  (h) 

Head,  Library  for  the  Blind,  17th  and  Spring 

Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
NEWKIRK,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

Secy.-Treas.,  Barrington  Lions  Club,   70  Tan- 
ner St.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
NEWLIN,  William  H.  (a) 

Electronics  Dept.  Foreman,  Philadephia  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   100  E.   Price  St.,   Philadelphia 

44,  Pa. 
NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 

227  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NOLAN,  Carson  Y.,  Ph.D.  (h) 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Educ.  Research,  Amer.  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave., 
Louisville  6,  Ky. 

♦NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,  550 
Dodge  St.,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 

NOLAN.  Thomas  F.  (d) 

Treas.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Glen  Riddle  Rd.,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

NORKUS,  Vincent  (d) 

Brush  maker,  6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago 
29,  111. 

♦NORMAN,  Gladys  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind,  1 
N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

♦NORTON.  Mrs.  Leo  V.  (d) 

Exec.  Chm.,  Center  for  the  Blind,  99  Central 
Ave.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

NOVAK,  Michael  J.  (d) 

1435  Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NOVAK,  Peter  (a) 

Shop   Foreman,   Dela.    Co.    Br..   Pa.   Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  100  W.  15th  St..  Chester,  Pa. 
NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   (b) 

Chief,   Services  for  the  Blind,  Div.  of  Rehab., 

St.  Office  Bldg..  Springfield,  111. 

NOWELL.  J.  D..  O.D.  (d) 

Optometrist,  109  Church  St.,  Trenton,  Tenn. 
O'BRIEN,  Judge  Henry  X.   (d) 

Pres.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
O'BRIEN,  Kathleen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
O'BRIEN,  Mary  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Columbus  Assn.  for  the  Bilnd,  221 

E.  Mound  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
O'CONNOR.  Murray  C.  (d) 

Repr.,  Blind  Artists'  Concerts,  Inc.,  34  S.  17th 

St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
OESTERLING.  V.  K.  (d) 

First  Vice  Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br..  Pa.  Assn.  for 

the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
OGILVY,  Percy  (b) 

Exec.   Officer,   B.   C.  Western  Div..  Can.  Natl. 

Inst,  for  the  Blind,   1101   Broadwy,  W.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 
♦O'HARA.  Richard  (c) 

Field  Repr..  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind,   111 

Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
•O'KEEFE.  James  F.  (c) 

Supv.   of  Intake  and   Referral,   Minn.   Service 

for  the  Blind.  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 

Minn. 
OLANDER.  Joann   (c) 

Social  Worker,  St.  Louis  Lighthouse  Soc.   for 

the  Blind.  2315  Locust,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
OLGIATI,  P.  R.  (d) 

City  Hall,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
OLIVER,  Jean  (f) 

Asst.  to  Natl.  Dir.,  W.  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst. 

for  the  Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
♦OLIVER.  Mildred  J.  (e) 

Exec.  Dir..  N.  H.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,   155% 

N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N  .H. 
♦OLSEN,  Carl  E.  (a) 

Mgr.,    Ind.   Div.,   N.   Y.   Assn.   for  the   Blind, 

3620    Northern    Blvd.,    Long    Island    City    16, 

N.  Y. 
OLSON,  Mildred  (g) 

Teacher,     Sight     Saving     and     Braille     Class, 

Minn.   Bd.   of  Educ,    Corcoran   Elem.    School, 

34th   St.    and    19th    Ave.,    S..   Minneapolis    12, 

Minn. 

OLSSEN.  Mrs.  Alice  (c) 
Home   Teacher,   Social   Center   for   the    Blind, 
604  University  St.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
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O'MALLEY,  Ann  E.  (c) 

Sr.  Worker  with  the  Blind,  Div.  of  the  Blind, 
90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
O'NEAL,  Mrs.  J.  L.  (b) 
Home  Ind.  Service  Officer,  Voc.  Rehab.  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O. 
Box  126,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
*0'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Dir.,   Pub.   Relations,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,   for  the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*OPPENHEIMER,  Isadore  (d) 

314  Armat  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
*ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.  (b) 

Emp.    Counselor,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
ORRELL,  F.  W.  (d) 

5209  Alabama  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*OVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (g) 

Supt.,   Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving   School, 
1002  C  Ave.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (d) 

Osteopath,  Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebr. 
*OWENS,  George  W.  (b) 

Consultant,     St.     Rehab.     Service,     Box     149, 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.   (b) 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.,     Services     for     the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  93,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 
PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Bind, 
Dept.  of  Welfare,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
PADDEN,  R.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
397  Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
*PAPAN,  Theresa  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
PARHAM,  J.  Marshall  (b) 
N.    C.    Com.    for    the    Blind,    229    Professional 
Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
PARMER,  L.  Ernest  (g) 

Prin.,    Dept.   for   the   Blind,    Idaho   School    for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,   1221   Colorado,   Good- 
ing, Idaho. 
PARSONS,  John  B.  (b) 

Counselor,  629  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
*PARSONS,  Raymond  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Div.    of   Deaf    and    Blind,    St. 
Dept.  of  Educ,  Casper,  Wyo. 
PARSONS,  William  W.  (i) 

Washington    Soc.    for    the    Blind,    2324    F    St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PARVIS,  Baynon,  J.  (a) 

Supv.,  Opportunity  Work  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.    of    Educ,    1219    Sierra    Way,    San    Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 
PATE,  Murray  L.  (i) 

Operations   Supv.,  N.   C.   Bur.   of  Employment 
for   the   Blind,    P.    O.    Box    193,    Wilmington, 
N.  C. 
PATRICK,  George  (f) 
Field   Secy.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    for    the   Blind, 
102  Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
*PATTERSON,  Donald  G.  (h) 

4707    Connecticut   Ave.,    N.W.,    Apt.    No.    207, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 
*PATTERSON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (d) 

4707    Connecticut   Ave.,    N.W.,    Apt.    No.    207, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

*PATTISON,  Helen  A.  (d) 

PBX     Operator,     Philadephia     Assn.     for     the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Phiadelphia  44,  Pa. 
PATTISON,  William  B.  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Dept.    of   Welfare,    410 
Hall  St.,  Monroe,  La. 
PATTON,  Mrs.  A.  V.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  325,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
PAULK,  J.  D.  (i) 
Operations   Supv.,    Ga.   Cooperative   for    Blind 
Inc.,  128  St.  Office  Bldg..  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 


PAULSON,  Gadys  A.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Durham    Co.   Welfare   Dept.,    St. 
Com.  for  the  Blind,  Durham,  N.  C. 

PEAKES,  Robert  D.  (a) 

Workshop  Mgr.,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
20  Washington  St.,  Barre,  Vt. 

*PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.  (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

PEARSON,  Mrs.  Eizabeth  (c) 

Co.    Dir.,    Dept.    Public    Welfare,    Lexington, 
Tenn. 

PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (g) 

Supt.,   N.   C.   School   for   the   Blind   and   Deaf, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PENLAND,  James  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Bind, 

P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
*PENNY,  Ruth  (c) 

Med.  Worker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Utah    Com.    for    the    Blind,    309 

E.  First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
PERRY,  Jack  T.   (b) 

Field  Repr.,  Ky.  Industries  for  the  Bind,  2005 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 
PERRY,  Joseph  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Butler  Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for 

the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
PERRY,  Milton   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  717   8th  St.,  N.  E.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
JPERRY,  Dr.  Newel   (d) 

Dir.    Emeritus,    Calif.    School    for    the    Bind, 

2421  Woolsey  St.,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

PESSETTO,    Zella    (c) 
Teacher,  Utah  Com.  for  the  Blind,  309  E.  First 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.  (i) 

Dir.,   Genl.  Services,   Adm.   Bldg.,   Mgmt.  Div., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

PETERS,  E.  V.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,   Pa.  Assn.  for 

the  Blind,  109  W.  Second  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Kan.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 

P.  O.  Box  358,  Garden  City,  Kan. 
PETTIWAY,  James  (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center   for   the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
PETTIWAY,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for   the   Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
PETTLER,  Mrs.  M.  F.   (d) 

Secy,    of   Bd.,    Beaver    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  Darlington  Rd.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
PFEIFFER,  Ruth  (c) 

Field    Worker,     Calif.    Dept.     of    Educ,     1445 

Kearney  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 
PETITZER,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (d) 

236  Tunnel  Blvd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
PHILLIPS,  Abe  (d) 

Phillips     Bottling     and     Barrel     Supplies     Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PHILLIPS,  Arline  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Wilkes-Bai-re    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  35  E.  Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
PHILLIPS,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Montgomery    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   1106  W.  Main  St.,  Morristown, 

Pa. 
PHILPOTT,  Emily  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Nat.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 

8  Esso  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

169  Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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*PHIPPS,  Inez  (d) 

Secy.,  N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Butner,  N.  C.  ^ 

{PICKERING,  Eddie  (d) 

%  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Pickering,  Athens,  Tenn. 

PICKERING,  Mrs.  F.  M.  (d) 
Route  No.  1,  Athens,  Tenn. 

*PINCUS,  Aaron   (b) 

Supervising  Instr.,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

PINCUSPY,  George  (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  for 
the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

PINKSTON,  William  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  302  Cotton 
States  Bldg.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn. 
*PIPER,  George  (i) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Business  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
30  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

PIRUPS-HVARRE,  Carl  C.  (e) 

Dir.,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

PISTEL,  Robert  (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Minn.  Services  for  the 
Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PITTMAN,  George  D.  (i) 

Business    Counselor,    Md.    Workshop    for    the 
Blind,  2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 
*PLANT,  Edna  Whiting  (c) 

Resident     Supv.,     Ark.     Enterprises     for     the 
Blind,     2811     Fair    Park    Blvd.,     Little    Rock, 
Ark. 
$*PLATT,  Philip  S.  Ph.D.   (d) 

981   Kimball  Ave.,   Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
1039  S.  Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  Mich. 

POFFENBERGER,  Mary  Jane  (d) 
214  N.  17th  St..  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

POLLACK,  Mrs.  Sidney  E.   (a) 

Adm.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind, 
1880  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

POPKINS,  Martin   (i) 

Bus.  Enterprise  Supv.,  Philadelphia  Assn.   for 
the   Blind,    100   E.    Price   St.,    Philadelphia   44, 
Pa. 
*PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Pa.     State     Council     for     the 
Blind,  17  S.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
*POSSENTINI,  John   (b) 

Counselor,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

POTTER,  C.  Stanley  (e) 

Dir.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Minn.  Div.  of 
Social  Welfare,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning   (h) 

Editor,  "The  Upper  Room,"  1908  Grand  Ave., 
Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

POWELL,  Genevieve  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Services  for  the  Blind,  801 
Harrison,  Topeka,  Kan. 

PRATER,  Issac  Ronald  (i) 

Counselor,  Ala.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
4244  3rd  Ave.,  S.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

PRESSMAN,  Abe  (d) 

314  W.  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (b) 

Rural  Placement  Agent,  Voc.  Rehab.  Div., 
Bur.  for  the  Blind,  313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas 
City  8,  Mo. 

PRICE,  Florence  (c) 

Casewoi'ker,  N.  C.  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind, 
108  N.  Sixth  St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

*PRICE,  Mrs.  Josephine  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bd.  of  Industrial  Aid  and 
Voc.  Rehab.,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


'PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa. 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  129  E.  Broad  St.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

*PRICE,  Marvin  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Bd.  of  Industrial  Aid 
and  Voc.  Rehab.,  536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PRIGMORE,  Lyodia  (d) 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

PRIGOFF,  Phil  (d) 

4229  Belvoir  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PRIGOFF,  Mrs.  Sarah  (d) 

4229  Belvoir  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
PROSTERMAN,  Louis   (d) 

Dentist,  726%  Market  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PROTTER,  Lenore   (h) 

Proofreader,  Public  Library,  635  Berry  Ave., 
Chicago  14,  111. 

PROUTY,  Robert  M.   (d) 

Trustee,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind,  137  Main 
St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

PURCHAS,  Eric  G.   (d) 

State    Secy.,    Lions    International,    503    Roose- 
velt Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
*PUGH,  Miss  Nance  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Tri-Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  2336  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PUMO,  Benjamin  J.   (b) 

Counselor,  Ohio  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare, 
Voc.  Rehab.,  512  Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Mo.  Bur.  for 
the  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

PURSE,  Ross   (f)  ,  ,.     , 

Exec.   Officer,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   for  the   Blind, 
2550  Broad  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
*QUAY,  W.  Earl   (a) 

Ind.  and  Homewoi-k  Consultant,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

QUIMBY,  Neal  F.,  Ph.D.   (g) 

Supt.,  N.  M.  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  of  Rehab.,  Dept.  of 
Educ,  620  Times  Bldg.,  215  American  Ave., 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

RADCLIFF,  Wilber  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Field  Services  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Educ,  217  W.  1st  St.,  Los  Angeles 
12,  Calif. 

RAFFAELE,  Frank  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lawrence   Co.    Br.,    Pa.   Assn.   for 
the  Blind,  32%  S.  Beaver  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
*RAITHEL,  John  B.   (b) 

Industrial  Employment  Agent,  Bur.  for  the 
Blind,  Div.  of  Welfare,  7124  Leona  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

RANEY,  R.  L.,  Jr.  (b) 

Medical  Council,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  1,  Fia. 

RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  700 
S.  15th  St.,  Waco,  Texas. 

RANSBY,  Jason  (b) 

Supv.,  Orientation  and  Adjustment,  Metro- 
politan Assn.  for  the  Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

RANSON,  Rebecca  Nelle  (d) 
515  N.  Long,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
*RATCHFORD,  W.  S.  (a) 

Secy,  and  Supt.,  Md.  Worksohp  for  the  Blind, 
2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 

RAWLS,  Avondale  (d) 
Dir.  of  Adm.  Services,  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  204  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

RAY,  Alton  R.  (b) 
Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.,    305    Flowers    Bldg., 
Columbus,  Ga. 
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REECE,  W.  R.  (d) 

Southern  Broad  and  Machine  Co.,  Broad  St., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

REED,  Lester  B.   (d) 

Counselor,  Md.  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Mt. 
Savage,  Md. 

REGISTER,  George  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  for  the  Blind,  Butner, 
N.  C. 

REHBAUM,  Al,  Jr.   (d) 

Mgr.,  Rehbaum's  Hardware,  Mount  Dora,  Fla. 

REICH,  Jack  (d) 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  Ind.  St.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Bd.  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

REID,  George  (d) 

Stand     Operator,     Washington     Soc.     for     the 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*REILLY.  Helen  (d) 

Lay  Chairman  of  Group,  Mount  Carmel  Guild, 
Center  for  the  Blind,  99  Central  Ave.,  New- 
ark 2,  N.  J. 

REISER.  Neil  (d) 
Dir.  of  Dept.  of  Public  Support,  N.  Y.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,   111   E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

REMICK,  Roy  J.  (i) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Bus.  Opportunities  for  the  Mo. 
Blind,  620  Jefferson  St.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

RESNICK,  Rose  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.  Founder,  Enchanted  Hills  Natl. 
Fdn.  for  the  Blind,  3450  Geary  Blvd.,  San 
Francisco  18,  Calif. 

REYNOLDS,  Mrs.  Christine  (e) 

Commissioner,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  204 
St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

RICE,  B.  P.  (g) 

Band  Dir.  and  Tuning  Instr.,  Tenn.  School 
for  the  Blind,  116  Stewarts  Ferry  Rd.,  Nash- 
ville 14,  Tenn. 

RICE.  Mrs.  Marie  T.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Div.   for   the   Blind,    St.    Dei)t. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
♦RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  for  the 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C. 
♦RICHARDSON,  J.  A.  (d) 

Cigar  Stand  Operator,  P.  O.  Box  5944,  Dallas, 
Texas. 
♦RICHARDSON.  Mrs.  J.  A.  (d) 

218  Westwood  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
*RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (b) 

Dir.  Voc.  Services,  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St..  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

RICKMAN.  Mrs.  Mildred  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Springfield  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  640  E.  Brower,  Springfield,  Mo. 

RICKS.  Lillian  (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Box  455,  Talladega,  Ala. 

RIDEOUT,  H.  E.  (d) 

South  Brow  Rd.,  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn. 

RIDER,  John  (a) 

Field    Worker,    Lycoming    Co.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
t*RIDGEWAY,  Gladys  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Welfare,  423  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

RIDGWAY,  Mrs.  Ruby  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare, 
Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  125  N.  Hill- 
side, Wichita,  Kan. 

RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  2201  Lake  Austin 
Blvd.,  Austin,  Texas. 

RIEMAN,    E.    A.    (b) 
Placement   Agent,    Bur.    for   the   Blind,    St.    of 
Mo.,    602    Louderman    Bldg.,    317    N.    11th   St., 
St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


HIGGLES,  Ira  W.  (b) 

Selective    Placement    Specialist,    U.    S.    Dept. 

of  Labor,  5th  and  G  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington 

25,  D.  C. 
*RILLEY,  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  (d) 

Catholic    Guild   for  the   Blind,    1819    Arch    St., 

Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
RING,  Mrs.  Elinor  B.  (c) 

Coordinator,     Blind    Clinic     (Social    Worker), 

Children's    Hospital,    2125    -    13th    St.,    N.    W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
*RITTER,  Chas.  G.  (f) 

Consultant    on    Special    Aids    and    Appliances, 

Amer.    Fdn.    for    the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*RIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.  (f) 

Acting    Chief,    Services    to    the    Blind,    Office 

of   Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    of    Health,    Educ.    and 

Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
ROACH,  Margaret  (f) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Eye    Dog    Fdn.,    P.    O.    Box    815, 

Beaumont,  Calif. 
*ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith  (d) 

Bd.    of    Directors,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

24  St.  Denis  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 
ROBERTS,  Velma   (c) 

Teacher    of    the    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of    Public 

Welfare,  1401  S.  W.  Adams,  Peoria,  111. 
ROBERTSON,  Frank   (d) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Texas   Lions   League   for   Crippled 

Children,  Inc.,  Box  247,  Kerrville,  Texas. 
JROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (f) 

Natl.    Dir.,    W.    Canada,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for 

the    Blind,     1101     Broadway,    W..     Vancouver, 

B.  C. 
§*ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.  (b) 

Supv.,   Sec.    for   the   Blind,   Dist.    Oflfice,    Office 

of  Voc.   Rehab.,   819   -  9th   St.,   N.   W.,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
*ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (g) 

Music     Transcription     Specialist,     Can.     Natl. 

Institute    for    the    Blind,    1425    Crescent    Ave., 

Montreal,   Que. 
RODENBERG,  L.  W.   (h) 

Supt.,    Blind    Services,    111.    Braille    and    Sight 

Saving  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c) 

Prevention   of  Blindness  Worker,   Blair-Centre 

Br.,   Pa.   Assn.  for  the  Blind,   1509  -  13th  St., 

Altoona,  Pa. 
JRODERICK,  James  E.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Blair-Centre    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  1509  -  13th  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
ROLLAND,  Ralph   (i) 

Supv.,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Services  for  the  Blind, 

St.    Office    Annex,     117    University    Ave.,    St. 

Paul  1,  Minn. 
*ROMANO,  Frank  (b) 

Plcement   Specialist,    Industrial   Home  for   the 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
ROMANO,  Ralph  Robert  (f) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Braille     Institute     of     America, 

Inc.,   741    N.    Vermont   Ave.,    Los    Angeles    29, 

Calif. 

ROMINGER,  Joyce 

3218  Taylor  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ROOT,  Kenneth  (d) 

Vice-Pres.,    Erie    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,  1320  G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 
ROSATI,  Ettore  G.   (e) 

Supv.    of    Educ.    for    the    Bind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Educ,  205  Benefit  St.,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 
ROSATI,  Mrs.  Eva  M.   (d) 

79  Pleasant  St.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
ROSENBLUM,  Mrs.  Louis   (d) 

Secy,    of   the   Bd.,    Mercer   Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  229  Buhl  Blvd.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
*ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.  (c) 

Teacher    of    the    Blind,    111.    Dept.    of    Public 

Welfare,   Div.   for  the   Blind,    160  N.   LaSalle 

St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 
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ROSS,  James  H.  (d) 

Pres.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  936  Helen  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ROSS,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind,  1009  Chestnut  Ave.,  Altoona, 
Pa. 

ROSS,  Mrs.  Sarah  (d) 

LaWorick  Contractor,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ROTH,  Carol  L.   (b) 

Rehab.  Worker,  Minn.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 

*ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (c) 

Consultant  to  the  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing. 
Lutheran  Board  of  Inner  Missions,  2800 
Queen  Ln.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

ROTTENBERG,  Rosalyn  (b) 

Occupational  Therapist,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

§ROUGAGNAC,  Mrs.  Geraldine  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Houston-Harris  Co.  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 

ROUSE,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  (d) 
P.  O.  Box  102,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

ROWE,  Charles  H.   (f) 

Counselor,  Ala.  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1366,  Decatur,  Ala. 

ROWE,  Mrs.  James   (d) 

4221/^  Houston  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*ROWELL,  Mary  Elizabeth   (c) 

Case   Worker,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ROWLAND,  Mrs.  Rosemary  A.   (i) 

Washington    Soc.    for    the    Blind,    2324    F    St., 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ROWSER,  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Bookkeeper,     Lighthouse    for    the    Blind,     912 

W.  Broadway,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
RUANE,  Myra  (c) 

Prevention  Worker,  Fayette  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

RUBENSTEIN,  Henry 

4924  Rossville  Blvd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*RUCH,  Edward  T.  (c) 

Dir.     of     Social     Service,     Catholic     Guild    for 

the  Blind,  191  Joralmon  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
RUDOLPH,  Sidney  R.   (d) 

1047  E.  3rd  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
RUENZI,  Adeline  A.  (e) 

Pres.,    Service   Club   for   the   Blind,    Inc.,    4312 

Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
*RUMSEY,  Winfield  S.   (f) 

Exec.  Asst.  to  the  Exec.  Dir.,  Amer.  Fdn.  for 

the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
RUNKLE,  William  D.   (d) 

Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

Mounted  Routed  10,  Butler,  Pa. 
RUSK,  Elizabeth  (c) 

Natl.   Home  Teaching   Consultant,    Can.    Natl. 

Inst,  for  the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto 

17,  Ont. 
RUSK,  J.  J.  (f) 

Exec.    Officer,    N.    Sask.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    for 

the  Bind,  316  4th  Ave.,  N.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo  (d) 

Secy,    of    the    Bd.,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  5301   Fair  Oaks,  Pittsburgh   17, 

Pa. 
RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris  M.   (b) 

Field    Worker    for    the    Adult    Blind,    St.    of 

Calif.,   Dept.   of  Educ,   P.   O.   Box   903,   Apple 

Valley,  Calif. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.   (i) 

Counselor,  Ala.   Institute  for  Deaf   and   Blind, 

P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 


SACH,  Dr.  H.  J.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Vice  Pres.,  Guide  Dog  Fdn.  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  71-11  Austin  St.,  Forest  Hills 
75,  N.  Y. 

t*SALMON,  Peter  J.,  LL.D.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

SAMPLE,  Bertha  (g) 

Teacher,  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Drawer  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

SATTERTHWAITE,  William  H.,  Jr.   (d) 

Treas.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn  for  the  Blind, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

SAUNDERS,  Dr.  S.  A.   (b) 
Dir.,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    for    the 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

SAWYER,  Clarice  Parks   (g) 

Inst.,  Ala.  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O. 

Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
SAYERS,  Evelyn  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Fla.  Council  for  the 

Blind,    1238   N.E.   3rd  Ave.,   Fort  Lauderdale, 

Fla. 

SCANLON,  Robert  (b) 

Counselor    of    Special    Services,     111.     Div.     of 

Voc.  Rehab.,  Morris  Bldg.,  Joliet,  111. 
SCARBOROUGH,  Mrs.  Dorothy  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Div.   for   the   Blind,   St.   Dept. 

of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Reg.  Supv.  of  Training  and  Placement  for  the 

Blind,    111.    St.    Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    160   N. 

LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
*SCHERER,  Helen   (d) 

Amer.    Fdn.    for    the    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

*SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (f) 

Legislative  Analyst,  Amer.  Fdn.  for  the  Blind, 
442  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

SCHMIDT,  Genevieve  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Bd.,  Tri-Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  245  S.  31st  St.,  Green  Acres, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.   (b) 

Dir.  of  Work  Research,  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

♦SCHNEIDER,  Benjamin   (a) 

Mgr.,   Benfold  Div.,   Pa.   Assn.    for   the  Blind, 

229  N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦SCHNELL,  Alan  (d) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCHUBERT,  Louis  R.   (b) 

Reg.  Repr.,   Office  of  Voc.  Rehab.,   50  7th  St.. 

Room  164,  Atlanta  23,  Ga. 
*SCHUNHOFF,  HUGO  F.   (g) 

Supt.,  W.  Va.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Romney,  W.  Va. 

SCHWALENBERG.  Mrs.  Ruth  (d) 

Subs.    Office   Secy.,    1607    N.    2nd   St.,    Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
SCOTT,  Eileen  P.  (c) 

Supv.,    Social    Welfare    Dept.,    W.    Div.,    Can. 

Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,   1101   Broadway,  W., 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
*SCOTT,  Hugh  A.   (b) 

Rehab.     Supv.,     Va.     Com.     for     the     Visually 

Handicapped,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond 

21,  Va. 
SCOTT,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.   (d) 

Volunteer,     Seeing     Hand     Assn.,     Inc.,     737 

Market  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
*SCOTT,  Jack  (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   N.   C.   Com.   for  the  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville.  N.  C. 
SCOTT,  John   (b) 

Counselor  for  the   Blind,   St.   Dept.   of  Educ, 

314  West  Bldg.,  Rome,  Ga. 
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*SCOTT,  John  Eugene  (d) 

Genl.    Mgr.     (Owner),    Mich.    Blind    Sales,    77 
Victor  Ave.,  Detroit  3,  Mich. 

SCOTT,  Prentice  (d) 

407  S.  Main  St.,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

SCROBE,  Livia  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Dela.    Co.   Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  100  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

SEAY,  A.  B.   (d) 

Grand  Hotel,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*SEE,  Charles  M.   (b) 

Field    Repr.,    Md.    Workshop    for    the    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 
*SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Md.   Workshop   for   the   Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 

SEELEY,  Hoyle  G.   (d) 

Asst.    Treas.,    Bd.    of    Directors,    Lackawanna 
Br.,  Pa.  Assn.   for  the  Blind,   635   Linden   St., 
Scranton,  Pa. 
*SEGAL,  Arthur  L.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Council    for    the   Blind, 
13th  and  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEGURA,  Ufemon  J.   (a) 

Prop.,    Workshop    for    the    Blind,    909    Wash- 
ington Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
:*SELIS,  Irving  M.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  W.  23rd 
St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving  (c) 

Dir.,    Social    Service,    Associated    Blind,    Inc., 
147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

*SEMAK,  Val  (d) 

Vending     Stand     Operator,     Bus.     Enterprises, 

6  Terminal  Ave.,  Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 
SEPTINELLI,  A.  E.   (e) 

Supv.  of  Voc.   Rehab.,   Services   for  the  Blind, 

St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  Room  250,  721  Capitol  Ave., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
SESSIONS,  Eddie  J.   (b) 

Counselor,    Div.    for    the    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  McComb,  Miss. 
;*SEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (f) 

Sunnen  Fdn.,  7910  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
SEWELL,  Russell  C.   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Bd.,  Lawrence  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 

for    the    Blind,    Maple    St.,    New    Wilmington, 

Pa. 
SEYMOUR,  Charles  E.   (e) 

Supt.,  Conn.  Institute  for  the  Blind,  170  Ridge 

Rd.,  Weathersfleld  9,  Conn. 
*SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (h) 

Asst.    Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler    Magazine    for 

the  Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
*SHANK,  Betsy  M.   (c) 

Prevention     Consultant,     Pa.     Assn.     for     the 

Blind,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (d) 

Owner,  The  Blind  Workers,  1511  W.  Lawrence 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
SHAW,  George  (d) 

Trustee-at-large,    Member    of    Exec.    Com.    and 

Bd.   Member,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 

the  Blind,  71  S.  First  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
SHEPHERD,  Mrs.  Will  (d) 

Co.  Herald  Newspaper,  Park  PL,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
SHERBERG,  Albert  N.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Bd.    of   Educ.    of    the    Blind,    165 

Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
SHERBURNE,  Mrs.  Irvena  P.   (b) 

Supv.,  Home  Industry  Dept.,  N.  H.  Assn.   for 

the  Blind,  155^^  N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
*SHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,   111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
*SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (c) 

Recreation    Supv.,    Philadelphia   Assn.    for   the 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 


♦SHIPLEY,  Mrs.  Lydia  (b) 

Asso.  in  Rehab.,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  836  Guince 
Ln.,  Secane,  Pa. 

*SHOEMAKER,  Carl  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  504  S.  Grand  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

SHOENIG,  Harold  (d) 

Barker  and  Beauty  Supplies,  Market  St., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SHOESMITH,  Mark  (a) 
Mgr.,    Alamogordo    Training    Center,    N.    M. 
School     for     the     Visually     Handicapped,     408 
Pennsylvania,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

SHOOK,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  M.D.  (d) 

513  Doctors  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.   (i) 

Member,  Bd.  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

SHORTLEY,  Michael  J.   (b) 

Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*SHOUP,  Vernon  D.   (f) 

Chief  Accountant,  Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

SHREMP,  Mrs.  G.  P.  (d) 

Trustee,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

SHUMAN,  Charles  S.   (d) 

Treas.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 

the  Blind,  214  N.  Front  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
SHUMAR,  Ernest  (d) 

Shop    Employee,    Fayette    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 
*SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Deaf  and  Blind,  Dept.  of  Educ, 

Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
*SICOLA,  Rose  Marie  (c) 

Case   Worker,    Pa.    St.    Council   for   the   Blind, 

1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
SIEGER,  Catherine  A.  (d) 

Secy,    of   the   Bd.,   Lehigh    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn. 

for  the  Blind,   25   S.  Franklin   St.,  Allentown, 

Pa. 
♦SIEWIERSKI,  Julian   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   St.    Council   for   the    Blind, 

13th  and  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SIGLE,  Betty  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 
Richmond     Co.     Welfare    Dept.,     Rockingham, 
N.  C. 
*SILCOTT,  Harry  E.   (d) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

SILVERSTONE,  Seymour  S.  (d) 

Treas.,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,    602   United   States   Bank   Bldg.,   Johns- 
town, Pa. 
*SIMMONS,  Harry  E.  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind,  P,  O. 
Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 

SIMMONS,  William  (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Bd.,  Hazleton  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  Miners  Bank  Bldg.,  W.  Hazleton, 
Pa. 

SIMMONS,  W.  T.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatric  (d) 

Secy.,  Dela.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  305  W.  8th 
St.,  Wilmington  1,  Dela. 

SIMONSON,  Walter  (i) 

Vending   Stand   Mgr.,   Minn.   Services    for   the 
Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
*SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.  (f) 

Natl.  Music  Consultant,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
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SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Virginia   (h) 

Supervising  Blind  Section  Libr.,  Calif.  St. 
Library,  Library  Courts  Bldg-.,  Sacramento  9, 
Calif. 

SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

SINGLETON,  Mary  (d) 
Route  1,  Von  ore,  Tenn. 

SINGLETON,  Vada  (d) 
Route  4,  Vonore,  Tenn. 

*SIRAK,  Miss  Suzanne  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
85  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

SISKIN,  Mose  A.   (d) 

402  Cameron  St.,  Chattanooge,  Tenn. 

SKINNER,  C.  Herbert  (d) 

Treas.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  2344  Butler  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.   (h) 

Libr.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Hild  Br.  Library, 
Chicago  Public  Library,  4544  Lincoln  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

SLABOSKY,  Sam  (d) 

Andrew  Jackson  Apt.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SLOAN,  George  T.   (d) 

Treas.,  Washington  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  639  E.  Beau  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 

*SLOPAK,  Abraham  (d) 

Dir.,  Leathercraft  Guild  of  Amer.,  Colchester, 
Conn. 

SLUDOCK,  Regina  (h) 

Lib.,  Library  for  the  Blind,  N.  Y.  Public 
Library,  116  6th  Ave.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

SLUTSKEY,  Mrs.  M.  J.   (d) 

1253  Market  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SMATHERS,  Frances   (b) 

Crafts    Instr.,    Texas    Lions    Camp,    Box    247, 

Kerrville,  Texas. 
SMIRNOW,  Virgil   (b) 

Organization     Consultant,     Room     605,     Mills 

Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.   (g) 

Prin.,    Perkins    School    for    the    Blind,    Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 
SMITH,  Byron  M.   (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Minneapolis    Soc.    for    the    Blind, 

1936  Lyndale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
*SMITH,  Charles  C.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Montgomery    Co.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,  110  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
SMITH,  Clinton   (d) 

Pres.,  Bucks  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
SMITH,  Doris   (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center   for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.   (b) 

S.  Fla.  Area  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 
*SMITH,  Dwight  C,  Ph.D.  (h) 

Gen.    Secy.,    John    Milton    Soc,    160    5th    Ave., 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
SMITH,  Elizabeth  J.   (b) 

Counselor,   N.   Y.   St.   Voc.   Rehab.   Service,    12 

N.  Division  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
*SMITH,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.   (h) 

Div.   Secy.,   Library  of   Congress,   Division   for 

the  Blind,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
tSMITH,  Hubert  E.   (f) 

Pres.    and    Genl.    Mgr.,    Ways    and   Means    for 

the   Blind,    Inc.    and   Walter    G.    Homes    Fdn., 

Inc.,   334  Masonic   Bldg.,  Augusta,   Ga. 
SMITH,  J.  C.   (f) 

Treas.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind,    929 

Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 


SMITH,  J.  Morrison  (i) 

Member,  Bd.  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
for  the  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

SMITH,  L.  Frances  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Ft.  Worth  Fdn.  for  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,  110  Westchester  House, 
554  S.  Summit.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

*SMITH,  Mike  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  of  Pa.,  603  Baldwin 
Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 

SMITH,  Robert  C.   (d) 

Treas.,    Wilkes-Barre    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,   169   Butler  St.,   Kinston,   Pa. 
*SMITH,  Timothy  P.   (d) 

Chief  Accountant,   Amer.  Fdn.   for  the   Blind, 
15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
SMITH,  William  F.   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Washington    Soc.    for 
the    Blind,     2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
*SMITHDAS,  Robert  J.   (b) 

Counselor,   Ind.   Home   for   the   Blind,    57   Wil- 
loughby  St.,   Brooklyn   1,  N.  Y. 
SMOUSE,  Joseph  (d) 

Treas.,   Bedford  Br.,   Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
First  National  Bank,  Bedford,  Pa. 
*SMYTH,  Raymond,  Jr.  (c) 

Social     Service    Field     Repr.,     Dela.     Co.     Br., 
Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    100    W.    15th    St., 
Chester,  Pa. 
*SNOW,  Ben  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Bd.    of    Educ.    of   the    Blind, 
City  Hall,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
SNYDER,  Mrs.  Roy  (h) 

Pres.,  Theosophical  Book  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
Krotona,  Rt.  2,  Box  5-a,  Ojai,  Calif. 
SOKOLOW,  Grace  K.   (c) 

Caseworker,   Ore.   St.   Com.  for  the  Blind,   535 
S.E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland  14,  Ore. 
*SORENSEN,  Edna  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  J.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  1100 
Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
*SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (b) 

Dir.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    Braille    Inst,    of   Amer., 
741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
SOULE,  Michael  Elizabeth   (Miss)    (h) 

Libr.,  Braille  Inst,  of  Amer.,  741  N.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 
SPAR,  Harry  J.   (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,   Ind.   Home  for  the  Blind,   57   Wil- 
loughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
SPARKS,  Mr.  A.  W.  (f) 

Supv.    of  Field   Services,    Can.   Natl.   Inst,   for 
the  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 
*SPEAK,  Nellie  (c) 

Secy.-Guide,    Joplin    Assn.    for   the    Blind,    802 
Jackson  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
SPITZER,  Louis  W.   (d) 

5512  Pinelawn  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SPITZER,  Mrs.  Louis   (d) 

5512  Pine  Lawn  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*SPURRIER,  M.  Eugene  (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Div.   of  Voc.   Rehab.,   Dept. 
of  Educ,  2  W.  Redwood  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STALCUP,  Lloyd  K.   (d) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 
STALLKAMP,  Jane  (c) 

Social    Worker,    Toledo    Soc.     for    the    Blind, 
1819  Canton  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
STAMBERRY,  Gretchen   (c) 

Social    Dir.,    Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    515 
VanNess  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
STANFORD,  L.  S.   (c) 

Home   Teachei*,   Bur.   for   the   Blind,   Mo.   Div. 
of    Welfare,    300    Tanglewood    Dr.,    St.    Louis, 
Mo. 
STANLEY,  W.  (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 
73  Garfield  Ave.,  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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STANWORTH,  Dr.  Robert  (d) 

100-2  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

STARK,  Dorothy  (f) 

Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  1609  Blan- 
shard  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

♦STARK,  Sidney  (b) 

Counselor,   Ind.   Home  for  the   Blind,   57   Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
*STATON,  George  (c) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2305,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
*STEECE,  Everett  R.   (e) 

Supv.,   Services   for  the  Blind,    Ohio  Com.   for 

the  Blind,  St.   Dept.   of  Public  Welfare,   85   S. 

Washington   Ave.,   Columbus    15,    Ohio. 
STEIN,  Albert  (d) 

4307  Rossville  Blvd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
STEINWACHS,  Max  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

Pres.,     Chester    Co.     Br.,     Pa.    Assn.     for    the 

Blind,  1212  Stirling  St.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
STELLE,  Roy  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Colo.    School    for   the    Deaf    and    Blind, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
STEM,  W.  A.,  M.D.   (d) 

390  Reading  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
STEPHENSON.  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price 

St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
STARRETT,  Andrew  G.   (d) 

Treas.,  Juanita  Fdn..  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

Milroy,  Pa. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.   (b) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Div.  of  Services  to  the  Blind, 
Office  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  of  Health,  Educa. 
tion  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

STEVENSON,  K.  W.   (d) 

Maintenance  Coordinator,  Frontier  Airlines, 
Stapleton  Field,  Denver,  Colo. 

STEVENTON,  Hester  E.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa.  Assn. 
for  the  Blind.   39  Race  St.,   Jim  Thorpe,   Pa. 

STINSON.  Robert  H.   (d) 

Trustee,  Member  of  Exec.  Com.,  Bd.  Member, 
Dela.  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  106 
W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

STIPP,  Peter,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  228  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton  3,  Pa. 

STOCKER,  Clifford  A.  (e) 

Acting-Adm.,  Div.  of  Voc.  Adm.,  Ore.  Com. 
for  the  Blind,  645  Southeast  Ankeny,  Port- 
land,  Ore. 

STOLLERY,  Perce  (b) 

Special  Placement  Officer,  Can.  Natl.  Inst, 
for  the  Blind,  12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

*STONE,  Agnes   (b) 

Educ.    Counselor,    N.    J.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
*STONE,  Esther  D.   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Wilson 

N.  C. 

STONE,  Napoleon  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  Ga.  Co-Op,  Scripto  Mfg.  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

STONE,  Patricia  (c) 

Case  Worker.  N.  C.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  Wel- 
fare Dept..  P.  O.  Box  999.  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

STONE.  Mrs.  Theodore  (h) 

Co-Chairman.  Johanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind, 
Chicago  Public  Library,  Washington  and 
Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

STOREY,  R.  L.  (f) 

Supt.,  Newf.  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,  1-5  Military  Rd..  St.  John's.  Newf. 

STORM.  Rev.  W.  H.   (h) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Missions  for  Blind,  Lutheran 
Church— Missouri  Synod,  3482  East  Blvd., 
Cleveland  4,  Ohio. 


STOTT,  Lester  W.   (c) 

Social    Worker,   Mass.    Div.    for    the   Blind,    90 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STRAWHECKER,  William   (d) 

1447  Regina  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
STREET,  Jack  H.   (f) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Blinded     Veterans     Assn.,     3408 

Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 
*STRICKLAND,  W.  J.  (i) 

Business    Enterprise    Repr..    N.    C.    Com.    for 

the  Blind,   Box   1295,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 
STRINGER,  L.  (d) 

201  W.  1st  St.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
*STRONG,  Douglas  R.   (i) 

Ont.  Mgr.,   Industrial   Stands  Dept.   and   Cafe- 
terias,   Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind,    929 

Bayview   Ave.,  Toronto   17,   Ont. 
*STROUD,  Marshall  D.  (c) 

Case  Worker,  Ark.  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  Dept. 

of  Public  Welfare,   P.   O.   Box  789,  Jonesboro, 

Ark. 
STUART,  Harry  W.   (e) 

Genl.    Mgr.,    Calif.    Industries    for    the    Blind, 

721   Capitol  Ave.,   Sacramento  14,   Calif. 
*STYMIEST,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.   (d) 

Sales   Mgr..   Bucks   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the 

Blind,    171    S.    Main    St.,    Doylestown,    Pa. 
SULLIVAN,  Dr.  Robert  E.   (d) 

340  Doctors  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Temi. 
SUMMERS,  Eleanor  (c) 

Asst.  Supervising  F'ield  Worker  for  the  Adult 

Blind,    Calif.    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    405    Calif. 

St.   Bldg.,  217   W.   1st  St.,  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
SUSKO,  Paul  (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Westmoreland    Co.    Br..    Pa. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind.     35     E.     Otterman     St., 

Greensburg,  Pa. 
SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.   (g) 

Resource   Teacher — Braille.   Hawthorne   School 

Dist.,  235  E.  129  St..  Hawthorne.  Calif. 
*SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (d) 

Lecturer,   Amer.   Church  Union,   Inc.,    1155   E. 

32nd  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 
SUTHERLAND,  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
SUTTON.  David  C.   (c) 

Prevention    of    Blindness    Dept.    Supv..    Phila- 
delphia Assn.   for  the  Blind,   100  E.  Price  St., 

Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
SWEGER,  Mark  (d) 

Pres.,    Tri-Co.    Br..    Pa.    Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
SWIFT.  Harry  (d) 

725  Battery  PI.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
SWITZER,  Mary  E.   (f) 

Dir.,    Office   of  Voc.    Rehab.,   Dept.    of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
*SYKES,  Allen   (i) 

Pa.     St.     Council     for    the     Blind,     1213     14th 

Ave.,  Altoona.  Pa. 
♦SYLVESTER.  Lena  L.  (c) 

Supv.,    Home    Counseling    Dept..    Montgomery 

Co.    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    1106    W.    Main    St.. 

Norristown.  Pa. 
TAIT,  Dr.  Edwin  F.  (d) 

1324  W.  Main  St..  Norristown.  Pa. 
♦TALLEY,  Gladys   (c) 

Caseworker,  N.   C.  Com.   for  the  Blind,   P.   O. 

Box  275,  Reidsville.  N.  C. 
TATUM,  Braxton   (a) 

Gen.    Mgr.     (Workshop),    Adult    Blind    Dept., 

Ala.    Inst,   for   the   Deaf   and   Blind.   Box   242, 

Talladega,   Ala. 
TAYLOR,  Mrs.  Esther  V.   (d) 

Pres.,   Kan.   Assn.   for  the   Blind,  219   N.   16th 

St.,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
JTAYLOR.  Reginald  (d) 

Bd.  Member.  Texas  Com.  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  342,  Columbus,  Texas. 
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TAYLOR,  Walter  (a) 

Asst.  Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
1,   Minn. 

*TAYLOR,  William,  Jr.,  Esq.    (d) 
Attorney,  10  S.  Ave.,  Media,  Pa. 

♦TERRY,  Rose  Alice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  2413  Indus- 
trial Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 

THEVDT,  Rev.  Ingvald  M.   (h) 

Pastor  and  Supt.,  Ephphatha  Church  Mission, 
15  Sixth  Ave.,  N.E.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

*THOMAS,  Gordon   (b) 

Shop  and  Mobility  Inst.,  Ark.  Enterprises  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

THOMAS,  James  M.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  360  Miners  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

THOMAS,  Lela  (d) 

Stand  Operator,  1216  Gerrard  St.,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

THOMPSON,  Fred   (a) 

Shop  Instr.,  Juanita  Fdn.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  S.  Maine  and  W.  Hale  Sts.,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa. 

*THOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.  (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 
1548   Central   Parkway,   Cincinnati   10,   Ohio. 

THOMPSON,  Pauline  M.   (d) 

Secy,  to  Mgr.  Dir.,  Braille  Inst,  of  America, 
Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Calif. 

THOMPSON,  Rosa  (d) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 
N.  C. 
♦THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Blinded  Veterans  Assn.,  3408 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THOMSON,  Miss  Isabel  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
169  Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

THOMSON,  Roberta  Ann   (d) 

Clerk-Steno.,  Ore.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  645 
S.  Ankeny  St.,   Poi-tland   14,   Ore. 

THORNHILL,  Mrs.  Norma  (c) 

Caseworker,   Philadelphia  Assn.   for  the  Blind, 
100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
♦THORNTON,  Waldron  T.  (a) 

Supv.,  Caning  Dept..  Philadelphia  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pa. 

THUMB,  Lyle  (b) 

Psychologist-Counselor,  Southwest  Rehab.  Cen- 
ter, 2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

TIMMINS,  Preston  I.   ff) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
466  Union  St.,  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

TIPPS,  A.  B.   (b) 

Supv.,     Field     Operations,     St.     Com.     for    the 
Blind,  Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
*TITUS,  Viola  A.   (c) 

Special    Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
*TOLLE,  Dora  Isabelle   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Mo.  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  436 
S.  Kensington  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

TOLTON,  Edna  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pres.,  Home  Teachers'  Assn., 
Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  73  Garfield 
Ave.,  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

TORBOHM,  Harold   (c) 

Instr.  in  Cane  Travel,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

TOWNSEND,  Alexander  H.   (b) 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  for  the  Blind, 
796  S.  W.  6th  St.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


*TOWNSEND,  M.  Roberta   (f) 

Dir.,  Survey  and  Homework  Dept.,  Natl.  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  22  W.  17th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

TRADER,  Florence  B.   (f) 

Trustee,  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind,  6990 
Hamilton    Ave.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

*TRELEASE,  George  T.   (b» 

Voc.  Counselor,  Services  for  the  Blind,  145 
State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TREMBLAY,  Miss  Fernande   (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for 
the  Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Ont. 

*TRENEER,  Herbert  C.  (a) 

Chm.,  Music  Com.,  Can.  Natl  Inst,  for  the 
Blind,  511  First  St.,  S.,  Kenora,  Ont. 

TRIANTAFEL,  Mrs.  Catherine  (d) 
175  Hemenway  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRUXAL.  Jacob  R.   (d) 

Pres.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  Mounted  Route,  Basin  Hill  Heights, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

TULLIS,  Mrs.  Hellen   (f ) 

Eastern  Repr.,  Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind, 
1924  Mt.  Royal  Ter.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TUNNELL,  Mary  Ruth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    322    State    Capitol 

Annex,  Denver  2,  Colo. 
$TYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  94,  Tangerine,  Fla. 
TYPPO,  Mrs.  Marion  H.   (b) 

Psychologist,     St.     Services     for     the     Blind, 

117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn. 
UHL,  E.  P.   (d) 

Chm.    of    Bd.,    Work    for    the    Blind,    Orlando 

Lions  Club,  P.  O.  Box  97,  Orlando,  Fla. 
ULMER,  J.  M.  (d) 

Attorney,    1130    B.    F.    Keith    Bldg.,    Cleveland 

15,  Ohio. 
*ULSHAFER,  Gertrude  (d) 

Bookkeeper,   Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,   1607  N. 

Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
UMEHARA,  Millie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 

230  Strabane  Ave.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
*UPSHAW,  McAllister  (c) 

Specialty    Work    for   the   Blind,    3642    Ludgate 

Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 
VanARSDALE,  L.  E.   (d) 

Treas.,    Beaver    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 

Blind,     Farmers     Natl.     Bank,     Beaver     Falls, 

Pa. 

VAN  BUSKIRK,  A.  C.   (b) 

Voc.     Rehab.     Counselor,    Wash.     St.     Services 
for     the     Blind,     104     12th     Ave.,     Seattle     22, 
Wash. 
*VANCE,  Harrell  T.   (a) 

Dir.,  Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled, 
4244   Third   Ave.,   S.,   Birmingham,   Ala. 

VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Instr.,  Minn.  Soc.  for  the  Blind,  1936 
Lyndale   Ave.,    S.,   Minneapolis,    Minn. 

VANDENBORD,  Frank  E.   fa) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Carbon-Monroe  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for 
the  Blind,  37  Broadway,  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 

VANDIVER,  Ruth   (d) 
Orrick,  Mo. 

VAN  PELT,  Kermit  B.   (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Cumberland    Br.,    Md.    Work- 
shop   for   the   Blind,    115   Milton    PI.,    Cumber- 
land, Md. 
♦VARDELL,  Erma  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  for  the  Blind,  317  N. 
11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VARGO,  Helen   (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services,  2516  "W. 
Sixth  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
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VARNDELL,  Rolla  (d) 

Treas.,    Fayette    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  93  Lawn  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

VAUGHN,  Mrs.  Betty  (d) 

120  E.  8th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

VEALE,  Louis  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Goodwill    Industries,    Inc.,    112    E. 
Columbia,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

*VERSTRATE,  Donna   (b) 

Asso.    Dir.   of   Recreation,    Ind.    Home   for   the 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (c) 

Instr.,    Hadley    School    for    the    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
VIAILLE,  Harold  D.   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,    St.     Com.    for    the    Blind, 

10051/2  13th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
VIENI,  Frederick   (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Ind.  Home  for  the  Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
*VINSON,  Edna  B.   (b) 

N.    C.    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    Butner, 

N.  C. 
*VOOR,  John  B.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  1510 

Heyburn  Bldg.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.   (f) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Specialist,    Amer.    Fdn.    for    the 

Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
VRATTOS,  Sylvia   (d) 

Steno.,     Mass.    Div.    of    the    Blind,     14    Court 

Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (b) 

Training  Services  for  the  Blind,  Pa.  St.  Coun- 
cil for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WALKER,  A.  M.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   San   Antonio  Assn.   for   the  Blind, 

2305  Roosevelt,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
*WALKER,  Audrey   (h) 

Asst.    Libr.,    Amer.    Fdn.    for    the   Blind,    Inc., 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
*WALKER,  Hulen  C.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Amer.    Assn.    of   Workers    for   the 

Blind,  838  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.W., 

Washington  5,  D.C. 
*WALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.   (d) 

838     Investment     Bldg.,     1511     K     St.,     N.W., 

Washington  5,  D.  C. 
WALKER,  Madeleine  (b) 

Dist.   Supv.,    Bur.   for  the   Blind,   Div.   of   Wel- 
fare,  602   Louderman   Bldg.,  St.   Louis   1,  Mo. 
WALKER,  Paul  J.   (d) 

Federal     Savings     Loan     Assn.,     Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
WALL,  Inez  D.   (c) 

Field    Repr.    of    Social    Services,    St.    Com.    for 

the    Blind,    229    Professional    Bldg.,    Charlotte, 

N.  C. 
*WALLACE,  Ella  May  (Mrs.)    (c) 

Dir.    Social    Services,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for 

the   Blind,    100    E.    Price   St.,    Philadelphia    44, 

Pa. 
WALLACE,  John  M.   (g) 

Pres.,    Florida    School    for    the    Deaf    and    the 

Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
*WALSH,  Fred  V.   (d) 

(Retired)  922  Broadway,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 
WALSH,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  100  E.  Price 

St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

*  WALTERS,  Eugene  F.   (b) 

Counselor,    St.    Council    for    the    Blind,     1    N. 
13th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

*  WALTERS,  George   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Butler   Co.   Br.,   Pa.   Assn.   for  the 
Blind,   309   W.   Cunningham  St.,   Butler,   Pa. 
*WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  614  N.  13th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


WARD,  Mrs.  G.  Ernest  (d) 

Lehigh     Co.     Br.,     Pa.     Assn.    for    the    Blind, 

614  N.  13th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
WARD,  G.  A.   (i) 

Placement   Supv.,   Va.    Com.    for   the   Visually 

Handicapped,   3003    Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond 

21,  Va. 
§WARD,  Mary-Ann   (g) 

Special     Class     Teacher,     Montville     Township 

Schools,   Montville,  N.  J. 

*WARD,  Roy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  Y.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
WARD,  Walton  L.   (b) 

Counselor,    Services    for    the    Blind,    Dept.    of 

Pub.    Welfare,    St.    Office    Bldg.,    Nashville    3, 

Tenn. 
WARNER,  Porter,  Jr.   (d) 

Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
WARRICK,  James  C.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 

Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    302    Cotton    States 

Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*WARRINER,  John  D.   (d) 

Dir.,    Pub.    Relations,    Philadelphia    Assn.    for 

the   Blind,    100   E.    Price   St.,    Philadelphia    44, 

Pa. 
*WARTENBERG,  Stanley  (b) 

Emp.   Dir.,  N.  Y.  Assn.   for  the  Blind,   111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
-WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.,  Litt.D.   (g) 

Dir.,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown 

72,  Mass. 
-WATERS,  William  B.   (b) 

Travel    Inst.,    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind, 

Butner,  N.  C. 
WATKINS,  Wallace  D.   (b| 

Dir.,    Rehab,   and   Personnel,   Goodwill    Ind.   of 

Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

i*WATTS,  L.  L.   (e) 

Treas.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
3007  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21,  Va. 

*  WATTS,  Mrs.  Hazel  B.   (e) 

Educ.  Dir.,  Va.  Com.  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond  21, 
Va. 

WEAVER,  F.  Emmett  (d) 

Trustee,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  1607  N. 
Second  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WEAVER,  Grady  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Rehab,  for  the  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  321  W.  Walnut  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

WEBB,  J.  W.   (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  for  the  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1547,  Meridian,  Miss. 

WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  for  the  Blind,  102  W. 
Crockett,   San   Antonio   1,   Texas. 

*  WEBBER,  Russell  O.   (e) 

Asst.  Dist.  Mgr.,  Pa.  St.  Council  for  the  Blind, 

1  N.   13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
5*WEBER,  Charles  O.,  Jr.   (a) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Travis    Assn.    for    the    Blind,    2101 

S.  Lamar,  Austin,  Texas. 
^ WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.   (a) 

Dir.,     Travis     Assn.     for     the     Blind,     2101     S. 

Lamar,   Austin,   Texas. 
*WEEKS,  Louise  (c) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.   Com.   for  the   Blind,   Jack- 
sonville, N.  C. 
WEIGEL.  Theodore  (a) 

Shop   Foreman,   Lycoming   Co.    Br.,    Pa.   Assn. 

for   the   Blind,    1246   Vine  Ave.,    Williamsport, 

Pa. 
*WEINER,  Abraham  (g) 

Teacher,   School   for  Deaf  and  Blind,   Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
WEINLICH,   Rev.   Alfred  J.    fa) 

Diocessan    Dir.,    Catholic    Guild   for   the    Blind, 

191   Joralemon   St.,    Brooklyn    1,   N.   Y. 
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*WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f)  ,.    , 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  for  the  Blind, 
929   Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 

*WEIR.  Mrs.  Arthur  V.   (d) 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

WELCH,  Mrs.  Elaine  Baker   (a) 

Asst.  Dir..  Spec.  Educ.  and  Information,  Ind. 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

WELCH,  Niles  (a) 

Dir.  of  Spec.  Educ.  and  Information,  Ind. 
Home  for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*WELLE,  Aubrey  (a) 

Plant  Supt.,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  2321 
Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.  (a) 

Comptroller   and  Asst.   Exec.   Dir.,   Ind.   Home 

for  the  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn   1, 

N.  Y. 
WELLS,  Mrs.  Fred  Robinson   (d) 

Ooltewah.  Tenn. 
WELLS,  Myrtle 

Canton,  Ohio. 
*WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (f) 

Exec.   Vice   Pres.,  The  Seeing   Eye,   Inc.,   Mor- 

ristown,  N.  J. 
WESTON,  John   (d) 

1821  Swope  Parkway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (a) 

Adm.     Asst.,     Md.     Workshop     for     the     Blind, 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore  23,  Md. 
WHEELER,  Bobbe  R.   (c) 

Med.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    for    the    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
WHEELER,  E.  F.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    for    the    Blind, 

96  Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
WHELCHEL,  Harry  J.   (d) 

1218  E.  Main  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
*WHITE,  Bernice  (cl 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

802    W.   Colonial   Ave.,   Elizabeth   City,   N.   C. 
WHIGHAM,  B.  R.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,   St.   Com.   for  the  Blind, 

2519  McKinney  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
WHITE,  Mrs.  Mary  Guice  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Div.    for   the   Blind,   St.    Dept. 

of  Pub.  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
WHITE,  Ronald  F.   (bl 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab..     118     Yerby     School, 

503   Conti   St.,   Mobile,   Ala. 
WHITEHEAD,  Cecil  L.   (d) 

2068  Glenview  Ter.,  Altadena,  Calif. 
WHITEHEAD,  Dr.  W.  M.  (g) 

Supt.,  Va.  State  School,  Hampton,  Va. 
WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.   (c) 

Supv.,   Pre-School   Blind   Child   Program,   Can. 

Natl.    Inst,    for   the   Blind,    929    Bavview   Ave., 

Toronto  17,  Ont. 
WHITEN,  Mrs.  Ruby  (d) 

Dietitian,    Rehab.    Center    for    the    Blind,    But- 

ner,   N.   C. 

WHITESIDE,  Mrs.  Charles   (d) 

40  Lea  Rd.,  Manor  Park,  New  Castle,  Dela. 
WHITNEY,  Earl  D.   (d» 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 

Blind,  Butler,  Pa. 

*WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (f) 

Adm.  Asst.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

*WHITTEN,  E.  B.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Natl.  Rehab.  Assn.,  514  Arlington 
Bldg.,  1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
5.  D.  C. 

WHITTIER,  Mrs.  Doris  C.   (h) 

Libr.,  Books  for  the  Blind,  Public  Library, 
167  Social  Hall  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah." 


*WICKMAN,  Carl  E.   (e) 

Asst.    Chief,    Div.    of    Welfare,    Bur.    for    the 
Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

WIEDER,  Earl   (d) 

Treas.,     Lehigh    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for    the 
Blind,  1514  Union  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

*WIEGLE,  Mrs.  Frieda   (c) 

Coordinator,    Overbrook   School   for   the   Blind, 
64th  and  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Cincinnati  Assn.  for  the  Blind, 

1548  Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
*WILBER,  Dr.  Louise   (g) 

Supervising   Teacher,   Ariz.   St.   School   for   the 

Blind  and  the  Deaf,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

WILCOX,  Mrs.  Cleta  (c) 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
WILCOX.  Everett  E.,  Ed.D.   (g) 

Supt.,    Oregon    St.    School    for    the    Blind,    700 
S.  Church  St..  Salem,  Ore. 
WILD.  Mrs.  Richard   (d) 

Vending   Stand   Operator,    1111    Valentine   Cir- 
cle, Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
WILDING.  Beatrice   (d) 

Secy.,   Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,   1850 
W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago  8,   111. 
WILLETT.  Mrs.  Wm.  H.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir..    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    Pa.    Assn.    for 
the  Blind,  728  Wood  St..  Johnstown,  Pa. 
WILLIAMS.  Mrs.  Edna  L.   (h) 

Libr.    for   the   Blind,    Multnomah    Co.    Library, 
216  N.  E.  Knott,  Portland,  Ore. 
■■'WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace   (c) 

Home     Teacher     and     Social     Services,     Joplin 
Assn.  for  the  Blind,  802  Jackson  Ave.,  Joplin, 
Mo. 
WILLIAMS,  Harold  C.   (b) 

Specialist,     St.     Services     for     the    Blind,     Box 
1723,    Helena,    Mont. 
WILLIAMS.  Raymond  D.   (e) 

Dir..     Div.    for    the    Blind,     P.     O.     Box     1669, 
Jackson,  Miss. 
WILLIAMS,  Samuel  U.   (d) 

Pres.,    Fayette    Co.     Br.,     Pa.    Assn.     for    the 
Blind,  15  Lawton  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
WILLIAMSON,  Lindsey  G.   (bl 

Natl.    Dir.    of    Employment,    Can.    Natl.    Inst, 
for   the   Blind,   929   Bayview   Ave.,   Toronto   17, 
Ont. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Edwin  E.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Yellowstone    Co.    Welfare    Dept., 
P.  O.  Box  2560,  Billings,  Mont. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Secy.,   Bd.   of  Dir.,   Assn.   for  the   Conquest   of 
Blindness,     745     Central     Ave.,     Kansas     City, 
Kan. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Jessie  C.   (d) 

Bd.   Member,  Dela.   Com.   for  the  Blind,   East- 
over  Hills,  Dover,  Dela. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.   (h) 

Head,    Div.    of    Work    with    the    Blind,    Denver 
Public    Library,    90    Lowell    Blvd.,    Denver    19, 
Colo. 
-WIMLEY,  Mrs.  Helen   lb) 

Counselor,     N.     J.     St.     Com.     for     the     Blind, 
1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 
'WINDROW,  David  C.   (d) 

Asso.  Counselor  and  Guide,  Ind.  Home  for  the 
Blind,   57   Willoughby  St.,   Brooklyn   1,   N.  Y. 
WINNER,  Louis   (d) 

Royal  Coal  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
'WINTERS,  Kris   (b) 

Emp.     Specialist,     Div.     of     Services     for     the 
Blind,    683    Maybury   Grand,   Detroit   8,   Mich. 
WISE,  Gerald  E.    (f) 

Chief,     Special     Rehab.,     Vet.     Adm.,     Ce^^fel 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  ^^ 

WISE,  Janet   id) 

Author,  150  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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WISE,  Robert  C.  (d) 

Treas.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,    602    Brandon   Ave.,   Williamsport,    Pa. 

WISHARD,  Elizabeth  (h) 

Libr.  for  the  Blind,  Ind.  St.  Library,  140  N. 
Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WOLFE,  Earl  W.   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Severely 
Disabled,  W.  Va.  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

WOLFGANG,  Rev.  Ralph  T.   (d) 

Trustee,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind,  530  Chest- 
nut St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (h) 

Asst.  Braille  Editor,  Amer.  Prtg.  House  for 
the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville  6, 
Ky. 

WOOD,  E.  J.   (g) 

Supt.,   Tenn.    School    for   the    Blind,    Nashville 
14,  Tenn. 
f  *WOOD,  H.  A.  (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    N.    C.    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

303  W.  Martin  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*WOOD,  Mrs.  H.  A.  (d) 

1926  Grant  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
tWOOD,  L.  M.   (d) 

Former   Pres.,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,   for  the   Blind, 

116   Crescent  Rd.,  Toronto  5,   Ont. 
WOOD,  Theresa  (d) 

335  State  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
♦WOOD,  W.  S.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    for    the    Blind, 

304  Genl.  Amer.  Bldg.,  102  W.  Crockett,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

*WOODRING,  Jesse  (b) 

Orientation    Therapist,    Allen    Co.    League    for 

the  Blind,  1018  Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
♦WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.    for 

the    Blind,    203    Sunset    Ave.,    N.W.,    Atlanta, 

Ga. 
WOOLLY,  J.  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Ark.    School    for    the    Blind,    2600    W. 

Markham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
*WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.   (e) 

Exec.    Secy.,    R.    I.   Assn.    for   the   Blind,    Inc., 

39-49  Arcade  Bldg.,  Providence  3,  R.  I. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    Minn.    Services    for 

the    Blind,    117    University    Ave.,    St.    Paul    1, 

Minn. 
WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Asst.   to   Mng.    Dir.,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    for   the 

Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto  17,   Ont. 
WOTRING,  John   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Washington    Sos.    for 

the    Blind,     2324    F    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
WOUNDERLY,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

Supv.  of  Training  and  Production,   Berks  Co. 

Assn.    for    the    Blind,    2020    Hampden    Blvd., 

Reading,  Pa. 
JWRENCH,  Frank  A.   (b) 

Grace  Lane,  R.F.D.  1,  Richmond,  Va. 


WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Caleb  M.  (d) 

Bd.     Member,     Dela.     Com.     for     the     Blind, 
Georgetown,  Dela. 
WRIGHT,  Mrs.  Homer,  Jr.   (d) 

Leakesville,  N.  C. 
WRIGLEY,  James   (a) 

Sales  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  Pa.  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
YARNALL,  Sara  O.   (d) 

Secy,    of    Bd.,    Lower    Susquehanna    Br.,    Pa. 
Assn.    for   the   Blin,d,    229    Race    St.,    Sunbury, 
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MINUTES  OF  GENERAL  SESSIONS  AND  BUSINESS  MEETINGS 


OPENING  SESSION 


The  Thirty-third  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  con- 
vened at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  at  8:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  July  5,  1959, 
with  Mr.  Carl  Christensen,  Detroit,  Chairman 
of  the  Host  Committee,  in  the  Chair.  Follow- 
ing the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  the 
Reverend  Alfred  P.  Landon,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
Calvary  Methodist  Church,  Detroit,  gave  the 
Invocation.  The  Chairman  then  introduced 
The  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams,  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan,  who  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates in  the  name  of  the  State.  The  City  of 
Detroit    was    represented    by    The    Honorable 


James  H.  Lincoln,  Councilman  for  the  City 
of  Detroit,  and  the  Host  Committee  by  Mr. 
John  Noland,  Lansing,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Patricia  Stone  of  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  delivered  the  Response  to  the 
speeches   of  welcome   for  the  delegates. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wood,  AAWB  President,  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  delivered 
the  main  speech  of  the  evening  (see  page  16), 
following  which  he  took  the  Chair  and  de- 
clared the  Convention  ofHcially  in  session. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS 


The  four  General  Sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion consisted  of  the  following: 

Monday  Morning  Session,  July  6 — Cov- 
ering the  subject  "Services  to  the  Blind — 1939, 
1959,  1979,"  chaired  by  Mr.  James  J.  Wrigley 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  (For  panel  discus- 
sion and  paper,  see  pages   19-32). 

Tuesday  Evening  Session,  July  7 — Cov- 
ering the  subject  "Looking  Forward  in  Work 
With  and  For  Deaf-Blind  People,"  chaired  by 
Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  Consultant  on  the 
Deaf-Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York,  New  York.  (For  papers, 
see  pages   33-47). 


Wednesday   Morning    Session,   July    8 — 

Covering  further  discussion  of  "Services  to  the 
Blind— 1939,  1959,  1979,"  chaired  by  Mr. 
George  E.  GuUen,  Jr.,  Director  of  Labor  Re- 
lations, American  Motors  Corporation,  De- 
troit.     (For  papers,  see  pages  48-62). 

Thursday    Afternoon    Session,    July    9 — 

Again  covering  "Services  to  the  Blind — 1939, 
1959,  1979,"  with  the  accent  on  1979,  chaired 
By  Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  New  York.  (For  papers,  see  pages 
63-82). 
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BUSINESS  SESSIONS 


The  Business  Sessions  of  the  Convention 
were  two  in  number,  as  follows: 

Thursday  Morning  Business  Session,  July 
9 — President  H.  A.  Wood,  presiding.  Re- 
ports were  presented  from:  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  (see  page  83);  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  (see  page  86);  and  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (see  page  87). 
Additionally,  reports  by  the  chairmen  of  spe- 
cial committees  of  the  Association  were  re- 
ceived for  the  information  of  the  assembled 
members.  As  required  by  the  By-laws  of  the 
Association,  a  report  was  presented  by  the 
Auditing  Committee,  giving  a  summary  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past 
year  and  a  financial  statement  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (See  page  5).  A  report  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  the  only  committee  whose  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Association  member- 
ship, covered  the  work  of  the  Committee  for 
the  past  year    (see  page  9). 

The  final  order  of  business  for  this  session 
was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  also  the  election  of  a  member  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  for  a  five-year  term. 
For  officers,  the  following  names  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Director,  for  the  Board 
of  Directors:  Mr.  Jake  Jacobson,  for  First 
Vice-President;  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  for 
Second  Vice-President;  Mr.  George  E.  Keane, 
for  Third  Vice-President;  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Harrison  (to  succeed  himself),  as  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Jacobson  was  elected  without  opposition. 
For  Second  Vice-President,  the  name  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  was  presented 
from  the  floor.  Upon  taking  a  standing  vote, 
Miss  Hooper  received  a  majority,  and  was 
declared  elected  Second  Vice-President.  Mr. 
Keane  and  Mr.  Harrison  were  then  elected 
Third  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  respective- 
ly, without  opposition.  The  name  of  Harry 
E.  Simmons  being  presented  for  a  five-year 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
was  elected  without  opposition.  The  session 
was  then  adjourned  by  the  President. 

Friday  Morning  Business  Session,  July 
10 — Chaired   by   President   Wood.      The   first 


order  of  business  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (see  page 
5)  by  Executive  Director  Hulen  C.  Walker, 
which  report  was  duly  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. Included  in  the  Report  was  a  recom- 
mendation for  an  increase  in  the  annual 
membership  dues.  Following  adoption  of  the 
Report,  the  President  called  for  a  discussion 
of  increased  dues.  Several  members  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  proposal,  and,  upon  motion,  duly 
seconded,  it  was  unanimously  approved  that 
the  dues  be  increased  from  $5.00  to  $10.00 
per  year,  beginning  January   1,   I960. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Legislative 
Committee  outlining  the  legislative  policy  of 
the  Association  (see  page  10),  the  Board  of 
'Certification  of  Home  Teachers  making  recom- 
mendations governing  the  issuance  of  certi- 
ficates of  certification  (see  page  7),  and  the 
Resolutions  Committee  (see  page  13),  all  of 
which  were  officially  adopted  by  the  member- 
'ship. 

The  President  then  called  for  New  Busi- 
ness. There  being  none,  he  then  proceeded  to 
the  selection  of  a  convention  site  for  1961. 
(Invitations  were  presented  from  New  York, 
New  York;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee; and  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  stated  that  he  also  had  had  an 
invitation  from  the  city  of  Seatde,  Washing- 
ton, for  1962,  signed  by  the  agencies  serving 
the  blind  in  that  city,  and  that  he  would  like 
the  members  to  indicate  first  whether  or  not 
they  would  consider  the  invitation  for  Seatde 
for  that  year.  A  lively  discussion  followed, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  various  invi- 
tations extended  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  State  Government  of  Oregon,  and 
the  City  Government  of  Portland,  as  well  as 
the  Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind.  After 
some  debate,  it  was  voted  by  the  Convention 
that  the  Executive  Director  should  proceed 
with  plans  for  the  Association  to  meet  in 
iSeattle  in  1962.  Following  this  decision,  the 
President  called  for  a  vote  on  the  selection  of 
a  city  for  the  meeting  in  1961.  Supporters 
of  the  cities  interested  were  recognized  and 
given  ample  time  to  promote  their  interests. 
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Upon  call  for  the  question,  a  vote  was  taken, 
in  order  of  presentation  of  invitations. 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  receiving  a  majority  ap- 
proval, the  Executive  Director  was  directed  to 
proceed  with  plans  for  the  1961  convention 
in   that  city. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  12:00,  noon,  July  10,  with 


a  statement  of  thanks  from  the  President  for 
the  past  support  given  by  all  members,  a 
plea  for  their  future  cooperation,  and  wishing 
them  all  well  until  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
September    11-17,    1960. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hulen   C.   Walker,   Executive   Director 


SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  ELECTIONS 


Group  A — J.  Arthur  Johnson,  Chairman  ■  t- 

\ For  two  years 

Mrs.  Geraldine  Rougagnac,  Secretary 

Group  B — Harold  Richterman,  Chairman    i  ^ 

^  \ For  two  years 

Jack  C.  Scott,  Secretary  j 

Group  C — Roy  J.  Ward,  Chairman  )  n      „ 

\  For  two  years 

Annie  B.  Johnson,  Secretary    j 

Group  D — Judge  C.  C.  Cates,  Chairman    ) 

Myrtle   Garris,   Secretary  | ^""^  ^^°  ^^^ 

Group  E — Howard  Hanson,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  For  four  years 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D.,  Chairman   ) 

Raymond  E.  Williams,   Secretary  I  ^ 

Group  F — Arthur  N.  Magill,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  For  four  years 

William  W.  Thompson,  Chairman     I  c 

^       '  V. For  two  years 

Helga  Lende,  Secretary 

Group  G — William  E.  English,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  For  four  years 

Francis  M.  Andrews,  L.H.D.,  Chairman 

William  E.  English,  Secretary  '  

Group  H — Dean  C.  Duflield,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors For  four  years 

Charles   Gallozzi,   Chairman    \^ -p^^.  ^^  ^^^^ 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Beck,  Secretary 

Group    I — W.  J.  Strickland,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  For  four  years 

William  Hathaway,  Chairman    )  Pqj.  j^q  years 

Leon  C.  Hall,  Secretary  ( 


REPORTS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

AND 

ASSOCIATION  COMMITTEES 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Hulen  C.  Walker,   Executive   Director 


Your  Board  of  Directors  has,  for  the  past 
year,  worked  faithfully  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  your  Association  and  to  promote  its 
growth  and  progress.  As  in  the  past,  your 
Board  has  held  regular  meetings  since  last 
reporting  to  you,  one  on  November  17,  1958, 
at  which  time  the  affairs  of  your  Association 
were  reviewed  by  your  Board  and  the  re- 
quired action  taken  to  promote  your  interest. 

Your  Board  again  met  on  July  7,  1959, 
and  received  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Commitee  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  your  Association.  We  have  com- 
pleted one  year  of  full  operation  as  a  func- 
tioning association,  administered  from  the  na- 
tional headquarters  by  your  own  staff.  Dur- 
ing this  year,  your  Association,  either  by  its 
President  or  by  its  Executive  Director,  has 
been  represented  at  twelve  regional  or  na- 
tional meetings.  News  bulletins  have  been 
issued   from  time  to  time  and  mailed  to  the 


membership,  as  well   as  your  last  convention 
Proceedings. 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  in  reviewing  the 
operational  cost  of  your  Association  for  a  full 
one-year  period,  has  determined  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  operation  as  you  outlined  in 
your  Constitutional  amendments  of  1957,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  additional  income. 
Your  Board  of  Directors,  therefore,  is  recom- 
mending that  you  give  consideration  to  in- 
creasing your  individual  membership  dues  for 
the  calendar  year,  beginning  January  1,  I960, 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  year.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  income  from  sustaining  mem- 
bers, will  raise  the  necessary  income  to  main- 
tain your  Association's  operations  on  a  sound 
financial    basis. 

Respectfully   submitted   for  the 

Board  of  Directors 
Hulen   C.   Walker,   Executive   Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Joseph    B.   Delbridge,    Chairman 

Manager,   Virginia  Association   of  Workers   for   the   Blind 

Richmond,  Virginia 


This  is  the  first  year  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  AAWB  have  been  examined  by  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  he  has  prepared  a  statement  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Auditing  Committee  by  your  Treasurer,  Philip  N.  Harrison. 

We  have  examined  the  certificate  of  the  Certified  Public  Accountant,  statement  of  income, 
expenses,  cash  and  securities  on  hand  as  of  June  30,  1959,  and  present  the  following  report: 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BtiND,  INC. 

STATEMENT   OF   INCOME   AND   EXPENSES    (CASH   BASIS) 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED,  June  30,  1959 

Cash  on  hand  July   1,  1958  $16,499.13 

INCOME 

Memberships : 

Sustaining  $12,125.00 

Life  1,200.00 

Individual   7,640.00 

Proceedings     156.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  200.30 

Registration    212.00 

Home  Teacher   Certificates   14.00 

Contribution    (Member  Pa.  Assn.  for  the  Blind  400.00 

Sale  of  meal  function  tickets  77.00 

Sale  of  filing  cabinet   55.00 

Miscellaneous    7.47                    22,091.77 

$38,590.90 
EXPENDITURES 

Proceedings     $  3,424.35 

Salaries   (Net) 10,187.08 

Retirement    780.00 

Withholding  and  FICA  Taxes  1,809.30 

Office  Equipment  769.18 

Insurance 553.92 

Printing  and  Stationery  694.88 

Rent 975.37 

President's  Expense  300.00 

World  Council  dues  200.00 

Travel  advance  to  conference   (2  delegates)    2,000.00 

Telephone     1,047.56 

Postage  and  insured  mail  410.62 

Office  expense   438.29 

Convention  expense  (1958,  $154.27),  (1959,  $92.01)   ....  246.28 

Travel 3,490.70 

Publications    2,525.50 

Miscellaneous    41.33                    29,894.36 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1959  $  8,696.54 


COMMITTEE  REPORTS 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION 

June  30,   1959 

Cash  in  bank  (Union  Trust  Co.  of  D.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.)   $8,696.54 

Cash  on  hand    (Hulen  C.   Walker)    500.00 

Securities   (Vault  at  Union  Trust  Co.  of  D.  C,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

U.  S.  Series  K  Bonds — General  Fund  $  3,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  2V2%  Coupon  Bonds — General  Fund  400.00 

Shotwell  Memorial   Fund   4,000.00 

U.  S.  Treasury  214%  Coupon  Bonds — General  Fund  300.00  7,700.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   (estimated  by  Mr.  Walker)   2,000.00 

Total $18,896.54 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Nathan   Lacher,  C.P.A. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Joseph  B.  Delbridge,  Chairman 
William  S.  Ratchford 
Arthur  V.  Weir 


REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  CERTIFICATION  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Ontario  Division 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 

The  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teach-  as  instructions.  A  good  home  teaching  serv- 
ers is  pleased  to  present  its  report,  which  we  ice  will  recognize  the  community  needs  of 
feel  simplifies  procedure  and  provides  a  broad-  the  individual  and  interpret  these  needs  to 
er  base  for  certification  for  those  who  are  the  community  itself.  It  is  important,  there- 
interested,  fore,   that   the   effective   home   teacher  possess 

The    Committee    felt    that    a    statement    of  '"'^'"  fundamental  skills.     These  should  in- 

the   philosophy   of   home   teaching   should    be  ^^"'^^   leadership   and   the   capacity   to   readily 

contained  in  the  certification  material,  and  it  is  ^'^^"^^^  ^°  ^  ''^""^  °^  conditions  and  situations, 

stated  as  follows:  ^^^    home   teacher    will    be    sensitive    to    the 

needs   of   the   visually   handicapped    individual 

■The  AAWB  Board  of  Home  Teacher  ^nd  be  capable  of  formulating  and  implement- 
Certification  believes  that  the  Profession  of  jng  a  plan  for  meeting  these  specific  needs, 
Home  Teaching  should  be  the  basic  field  serv-  thus  leading  him  to  a  more  complete  and 
ice  for  the  blind  which  begins  the  process  of  satisfying  enjoyment  of  the  daily  tasks  in- 
rehabilitation.  In  line  with  this  objective,  the  yolved  in  living  and  working." 
Board  feels  that  professional  home  teaching  The  changes  recommended  by  the  Board  are 
embraces    counselling    and    casework,    as    well  as   follows: 


8 
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1.  The  names  of  the  certificates  should  be 
changed  from  Class  I  and  Class  2  to  CERTI- 
FIED Home  Teacher  and  Certified  Home 
Teacher  Specialist.  This  would  avoid  pos- 
sible confusion  and  would  indicate  more  defi- 
nitely the  variation  in  qualifications. 

2.  Qualifications  for  the  Certified  Home 
Teacher  Certificate  remain  the  same  as  those 
for  the  former  Class  1. 

Qualifications  for  the  Certified  Home 
Teacher  Specialist  Certificate,  however,  call  for 
a  Certified  Home  Teacher  Certificate,  or 
equivalent  qualifications,  a  minor  in  education 
leading  to  a  public  school  certificate  or  an 
AAIB  Teacher's  Certificate.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  the  following  alternatives:  one-year 
course  on  the  graduate  level  in  rehabilitation. 
In  lieu  of  graduate  work  either  in  rehabili- 
tation or  social  service  work,  the  candidate 
may  offer,  in  substitution,  two  years  of  success- 
ful employment  experience  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  in  an  agency  program  of  home  teach- 
ing, or  have  had  advanced  courses  and  train- 
ing and  demonstrated  skills  in  such  special 
areas  as  the  deaf-blind,  preschool  work,  special 
casework  counselling,  or  particular  ability  in 
other  related  fields,  such  as  the  retarded  or 
multiple    handicapped. 

3.  Instead  of  the  Board  requiring  specific 
crafts,  the  candidate  should  now  have  the 
ability  to  instruct  in  his  choice  of  two  of  each 
of  the  three  following  practical  skills  groups: 
gross  movements  crafts,  soft  materials  crafts, 
complex  crafts — all  of  which  are  listed  in  the 
requirements. 

4.  In  support  of  an  application,  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  forward  craft 
samples  or  samples  of  Braille  and  typing.  In 
lieu  of  this,  a  statement  from  the  director  of 
the  agency  with  which  the  individual  is  con- 
nected will  be  necessary  as  evidence  of  having 
completed  to  his  satisfaction  all  the  require- 
ments, special  courses,  tests  in  Braille  and 
typewriting  and  demonstrated  ability  in  the 
practical  skills  and  crafts  in  actual  teaching 
situations. 


5.  All  correspondence  directed  to  the  Board 
of  Certification  and  requests  for  applications 
should,  in  the  future,  be  directed  to  the  office 
of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  AAWB, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Your  Board  of  Certification  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  modifications  made  in  the  certifying 
requirements  and  the  simplification  of  the 
mechanics  of  certifying  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  parties  concerned.  It  is  our 
hope,  also,  that  you  will  like  the  new  format 
which  gives  all  the  necessary  certification  re- 
quirements, plus  the  application  form,  in  one 
small  leaflet. 

We  are  happy  to  advise  that  during  the 
past  year  the  following  3  women  and  5  men 
were  awarded  the  AAWB  Home  Teaching 
Certificate: 

Norman    Franklin    Anderson 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Marie  R.  Cochran 

Newtown,  Conn. 

Richard  Edwin  Feltenberger 

West  Monterey,  Pa. 

Doyle  Lewis  Horton 

Ada,  Okla. 

Rudoph  Alton  Johnson 

Cuero,  Texas 

Mary  Grace  Lodice 

Eimira,   N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Doris  McCormick 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Board  of  Certification  wishes  to  express 
its  grateful  thanks  to  the  many  groups  and 
individuals  whose  suggestions  from  practical 
experience  have  contributed  to  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Board.  I  should  like 
to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan  and  Mr.  Raymond  M. 
Dickinson,  for  their  untiring  efforts  and  whole- 
hearted interest  in  the  work  of  this  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  N.  Magill,  Chairman 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Secretary 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
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REPORT  OF  ETHICS  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman 

Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


During  this  period  we  have  held  four 
meetings.  One  of  these  meetings  was  a  full 
two-day  session.  Following  is  a  brief  statis- 
tical summary  of  the  processing  done  by  the 
committee : 


Original  Applications 

0 

1st  Renewals 

9 

2nd   Renewals 

5 

3rd    Renewals 

3 

4th  Renewals 

12 

5th  Renewals 

5 

37 


Disapproved  2 

Holding  Seal  35 

In  addition  to  the  actual  consideration  of 
applications,  the  Committee  has  devoted  itself 
to  a  considerable  extent  to  discussions  relative 
to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Code  of 
Ethics  itself.  It  is  our  feeing  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  carrying  forward  this  worth- 
while endeavor,  and  we  realize  at  the  same 
time  the  Code  will  need  to  be  altered  and 
strengthened  from  time  to  time  in  order  that 
it  may  function  fully  as  intended  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  AAWB.  While  the  Committee 
has  developed  a  number  of  questions,  we  are 
unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  we  are  not 
ready  at  this  time  to  make  any  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  Convention.  We  are  plan- 
ning a  meeting  in  December,  at  which  we 
will  devote  ourselves  again  to  further  dis- 
cussion   of    these    questions,    looking    toward 


making     definite     recommendations     to     the 
AAWB  through  proper  channels. 

We  have  felt  that  our  chief  function  under 
the  present  mandate  from  the  Convention  was 
that  of  auditing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  audit  without  recognizing 
the  problems  as  they  arise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  relative  to  the  whole  question 
of  fund-raising  in  the  United  States,  we  think 
that  it  is  extremely  important  and  that  a  for- 
ward step  has  been  taken  by  the  AAWB  in 
developing  its  own  Code  of  Ethics.  We 
know  from  our  contacts  with  the  various 
agencies  that  the  very  process  of  submitting 
the  necessary  information  to  the  Committee, 
while  it  represents  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  for  many  of  the  agencies,  does  at  the 
same  time  have  a  salutary  effect,  very  often, 
of  reconsideration  of  the  actual  structure  of 
the  agency  and  its  programming. 

The  Committee  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
rotation  of  the  Chairman  each  year,  so  that 
during  the  coming  year  we  will  be  privileged 
to  have  Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  as  Chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Peter  J.   Salmon,  Chairman 
Marjorie    S.   Hooper,   Secretary 
Harry  E.  Simmons 
Arthur  L.  Voorhees 
Arthur  V.   Weir 
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REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

George  E.  Keane,  Chairman 

Assistant  Executive  Director,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Your  committee  has  met  three  times  since 
the  1958  Convention,  has  reviewed  its  man- 
dated program  of  legislation,  and  has  taken 
what  action  was  possible  toward  implementing 
this  program. 

Because  the  Congress  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  political  considerations  and  in  bud- 
getary problems,  it  has  been  difficult  to  initiate 
or  promote  any  significant  action  during  the 
1959  session.  Some  action,  however,  has  been 
taken,  and,  for  purposes  of  brevity,  we  will 
consider  first  those  bills  on  which  your  com- 
mittee has   played   the   most   active   role: 

1.  You  will  recall  that,  mandated  at  the 
last  several  conventions,  your  committee  has 
been  urged  to  promote  amendments  to  Title 
X  liberalizing  the  provisions  of  exempted  in- 
come before  the  establishment  of  a  budget  for 
a  blind  recipient  of  public  assistance,  and 
that  we  had,  with  your  consent,  approved  and 
spoken  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  1923,  a  bill  by 
Mr.   King   of   California. 

In  addition,  you  will  recall  that  we  have 
been  mandated  to  initiate  a  study  by  a  Presi- 
dential commission  into  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  services  to  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  several  such  study  bills 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  Mr.  Fogarty,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the 
House.  While  these  differ  in  detail,  they  are 
generally  aimed  at  the  same  goal. 

We  were  also  mandated  to  seek  amend- 
ments to  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
liberalizing  the  disability  sections  in  special 
ways.      We   will   review   this   later. 

We  were  also  mandated  by  your  acceptance 
of  our  report  in  1958  to  support  a  bill  by  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  variously 
called  the  "independent  living"  or  "self-care" 
bill,  to  extend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  include  services  other  than  those  geared 
to  vocational  purposes. 


And  finally,  we  were  mandated  to  voice  our 
opposition  to  the  Kennedy  bill,  S.  1093,  better 
known  as  the  "right  of  the  blind  to  organize" 
bill. 

We  have  brought  all  of  these  bills  together 
in  this  first  item  since  it  is  clear  now  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  any 
of  these  measures,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  amendments  to  Title  II  concerned  with  dis- 
ability. The  reason  for  this  failure  to  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  may  be  found  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  headed 
by  Hon.  Carl  Elliott,  of  Alabama,  held  early 
this  year.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  bills 
and  the  confusion  in  their  purposes,  and  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  insistence  on  a  hear- 
ing by  Mr.  Elliott's  Committee  on  H.R.  14,  a 
sister  bill  to  the  Kennedy  bill,  Mr.  Elliott  final- 
ly held  a  hearing  during  the  week  of  March 
9,  1959. 

Your  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  heard  and  took  the  occasion 
to  request  favorable  consideration  of  those 
measures  mandated  by  you.  A  very  sub- 
stantial body  of  opposition  to  those  bills  that 
we  were  proposing  and  in  favor  of  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  which  we  were  opposing,  had  the 
effect  of  confusing  the  Committee  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  decided  to  withhold  any  action  on 
bills  concerned  with  handicapped  persons 
until  some  study  of  its  own  could   be  made. 

It  later  initiated  such  a  study,  which  is  in 
the  process  of  development  as  we  write.  The 
Study  is  directed  by  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton, 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  is  to  continue  for  two  years. 
While  this  does  not  mean  that  no  action  can 
be  hoped  for  at  all  by  the  Congress,  it  does 
mean  that  any  proposal  for  legislation  will 
most  certainly  have  to  be  screened  carefully 
within    the    study    plan    before    Mr.    Elliott's 
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Sub-Committee  or  Mr.  Barden's  Committee  of 
the   whole   will    consider   it. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  your  Legisla- 
tive Committee  that  each  member  of  the 
AAWB  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
Mr.  Elliott's  Sub-committee.  In  particular, 
we  urge  each  one  of  you  to  cooperate  with 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton. 

The  only  measure  which  was  not  discussed 
within  the  framework  of  Mr.  Elliott's  hear- 
ing, except  for  passing  commentary  by  Mr. 
Barnett  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  his  summary  for  the  Committee,  was 
that  concerned  with  clarification  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (Public  Law  732), 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  departments  in 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  vending  machines 
or   the   exclusion  of   blind   operators. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act  on  any 
significant  legislation  concerned  with  the 
handicapped  during  this  two-year  study  period 
of  Mr.  Elliott's  Sub-committee,  we  can  assure 
you  that  if  any  opporranity  arises  that  shows 
any  break  in  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to 
act,  your  Committee  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
2.  In  reviewing  bills  under  No.  1,  we  men- 
tioned in  passing  an  amendment  to  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors'  Insurance  Act,  and  our  hope  that 
we  might  be  able  to  propose  amendments  to 
it  this  year.  This  is  one  area  where  work 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  United  States 
is  in  complete  accord,  and  your  Committee  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
Blinded  Veterans'  Association,  and  with  two 
interested  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  and  Hon. 
Albert  H.  Bosch,  both  of  New  York  City, 
in  the  preparation  of  five  proposals  for  amend- 
ment. 

A  draft  has  been  drawn  of  a  proposed  bill 
which  Mr.  Anfuso  and  Mr.  Bosch  are  con- 
sidering as  we  write,  and  which  may  have 
already  been  introduced  as  we  speak  today. 
A  copy  of  this  draft  is  available  for  any  of 
you  who  may  wish  to  read  it,  if  you  will 
write  to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at 
his  Washington  address.  The  proposals,  in 
brief,  are  as  follows: 


A.  We  propose  the  abandonment  of  age 
50  as  the  arbitrary  date  for  the  establishment 
of  eligibility  for  disability  benefits  under  the 
OASI  program. 

B.  We  propose  that  the  benuefit,  once 
medical  eligibility  has  been  established, 
should  be  a  full  benefit,  and  must  be  abso- 
lute, and  must  continue  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  individual  or  for  as  long  as  the  disability 
exists  during  his  lifetime. 

C.  We  propose  that  the  requirement  be 
deleted  that  the  beneficiary  of  disability  in- 
surance apply  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  before  his 
eligibility   can   be   established   permanently. 

D.  We  propose  that  the  requirements  con- 
cerned with  stipulated  quarters  of  coverage 
for  eligibility  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
be  amended,  omitting  such  requirements  in 
terms  of  quarters,  and  that  the  stipulation 
require  only  that  the  beneficiary  be  employed 
in  covered  industry  and  be  participating  in 
the  payment  of  the  insurance  premium  (tax) 
on  the  date  of  onset  of  the  disability. 

E.  We  propose  that  the  definition  of  blind- 
ness (prima  facie)  now  used  in  the  section 
on  the  disability  freeze  be  deleted  and  that 
the  definition  of  blindness  used  throughout 
the    United    States    for    most    other    purposes 

(except  in  the  Veterans  Administration)  be 
adopted  for  the  medical  classification  of  blind- 
ness, as  follows: 

"Blindness  means  central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  correct- 
ing lenses,  or  visual  acuity  greater  than 
20/200  if  accompanied  by  a  limitation  in  the 
fields  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter 
of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no 
greater  than  twenty  degrees." 

We  are  concerned,  of  course,  about  the 
continuance  of  our  accepted  definition  of 
blindness,  but  even  here  we  will  not  insist 
upon    this    if   it   jeopardizes    our   first   goal. 

You  will  want  to  read  the  draft  which 
covers  these  proposals  in  conjunction  with 
the  total  wording  of  the  present  law,  as  it  is 
unintelligible  otherwise.  It  does  not  go  quite 
as  far  as  these  proposals  would  request  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  the  Administration 
would  veto  any  bill  that  reduced  the  require- 
ments concerned  with  application  for  rehabili- 
taion  services,  and  it  is  possible  that  your 
Committee  itself  is  not  in  full  agreement  on 
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the  abandonment  of  these   requirements. 

"We  are,  therefore,  not  concerned  if  this 
particular  proposal  is  omitted  in  the  final 
writing  of  the  bill,  for  if  this  becomes  an 
important  factor  later,  we  can  return  to 
Congress  for  an  additional  amendment.  We 
do  feel  very  strongly,  however,  that  the 
arbitrary  age  50  should  be  abandoned;  that 
the  definition  of  blindness  be  clarified;  and 
that  the  number  of  required  quarters  be 
reduced. 

3.  We  shall  also  seek  amendments  to 
Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  extending 
the  exemption  of  earned  and  other  income 
for  recipients  of  public  assistance  before  the 
establishments  of  budgets,  either  through  Mr. 
King's  bill  or,  if  this  is  rejected,  through 
another  containing  less  controverisal  matter — 
hoping  that  the  House  will  act,  if  not  before 
Mr.  Elliott's  study  is  finished,  very  shortly 
thereafter. 

4.  We  shall  appear  before  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  NRA  "self-care"  bill  when  pre- 
sented  in  Congress. 

5.  We  shall  continue  to  seek  adequate  in- 
formation for  appropriate  legislative  action 
on  Public  Law  732  concerned  with  vending 
stands,  and  we  have  already  begun  to  ac- 
cumulate   such    information. 

We  would,  therefore,  again  ask  your  re- 
affirmation   of    the    mandate    to   pursue    these 


amendments  this  year.  Since  they  are  pre- 
sented here  in  a  slightly  different  context  than 
you  have  seen  before,  we  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  your  approval  so  that  we 
may  go  forward  with  this  program. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  say  that  we  have  not 
reviewed  the  many  bills  that  affect  work  for 
the  blind  in  its  tangent  services  beyond  those 
covered  above,  but  would  suggest  that  for  re- 
view and  analysis  of  these  measures,  if  you 
are  interested,  you  write  to  Mr.  Irwin 
Schloss,  Legislative  Analyst  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  his  Washington 
office,  or  to  the  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  15  West  l6th 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  copies  of  their 
legislative  bulletins  which  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  and  which  contain  much  of  this 
additional  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  E.   Keane,  Chairman 

V.   R.   Carter 

Francis  J.   Cummings,  Ph.D. 

Alan  T.  Hunt 

J.   Arthur  Johnson 

Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  Ph.D. 

Charles  M.  See 

Allan  W.  Sherman 

Byron  M.  Smith 

Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Litt.D. 

Charles  Weber 


REPORT  OF  THE  NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 

Nelson  Coon,  Chairman 

Librarian,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 

Watertx)wn,  Massachusetts 


Among  blind  persons  whose  writings  have 
been  widely  considered  and  whose  lives  set  a 
permanent  example  of  achievement  over 
handicap,  we  find  the  name  of  JOHN 
GOWER,  who  quite  certainly  was  the  first 
blind  person  to  notably  write  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  in  1390  that  he  wrote  his 
Confessio  amantis  and  in  that  poem  we  find 
this: 


""Be   how   so   that  the   day   be   long 
the  dark  night  cometh  at  last." 

And  thus  it  is  that  I  would  bring  to  you 
the  names  of  those  workers  for  the  blind, 
who,  in  the  twelve  months  just  past,  have 
gone  to  their  reward.  Spread  as  we  are  over 
the  50  states  of  the  Union,  it  may  well  be 
that   there   are   omissions   from   this   list,   and 
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if  you  know  of  such  I  ask  that  their  names 
be  forwarded  to  me  for  inclusion  in  our 
printed    report. 

Ralph   Ball   of   the   Lackawanna   Branch   of 

the     Pennsylvania     Association     for     the 

Blind  at  Scranton 
R.  Earle  Barrett,  Executive  Director  of  the 

Pennsylvania   Working   Home   for   Blind 

Men    in    Philadelphia 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Clunk  of  Philadelphia 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  former  Superintendent  of 

the   Utah    Schools    for   Deaf   and    Blind, 

Ogden 
Harold  Greene,  Superintendent  of  the  Utah 

Schools   for  the  Deaf  and   Bind 
Mrs.  Dora  Jacobson   (mother  of  our  Second 

Vice-President,  Jake  Jacobson) 
Mrs.  Vera  P.  Voorhees  of  Red  Bank,  New 

Jersey 


H.  D.  Walker  of  Nashville,  Tennessee 
(Father  of  our  Executive  Director  and 
long  associated  with  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Tennessee) 

L.  M.  Wood  of  Toronto,  President  of  the 
CNIB  and  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
this    Association,    elected    in    1937. 

Robert  Zisette,  Board  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  for  the  Blind 

And  so,  in  the  words  of  John  Milton, 
(written  in   1572)    we  say — 

"Death,  who  sets  all  free. 
Hath  paid   his   ransom   now,  and   full 
discharge." 

I  would  now  ask  that  the  members  rise  and 
join  with  me  in  a  moment  of  silent  tribute 
to  these  who  have  left  our  ranks  so  recently 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Joseph   F.   Clunk,   Chairman 

Managing  Director,   Philadelphia   Association    for   the   Blind 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Resolution  1 

Whereas,  The  membership  and  our  visit- 
ors believe  this  has  been  a  most  delightful 
and  inspiring  convention,  the  success  for 
which  has  been  due  to  the  untiring  and  de- 
voted services  of  many  people  and  organiza- 
tions;  and, 

Whereas,  We  are  sincerely  and  profoundly 
grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  our 
enjoyment,  entertainment,  and  general  well 
being; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  Thav:  we 
here  record   our  thanks   to  all  of  them: 

To  the  agencies  forming  the  Host  Com- 
mittee : 

Michigan   Association   of   Workers   for   the 

Blind 
Detroit  League  of  the  Blind 


Leader  Dog  Foundation 

Detroit  Lions  Club 

Wayne  County  Library  for  the  Blind 

Michigan   Blind    Sales 

To  the  Chairman   and   active  personnel   of 
the  Host  Committee: 

Carl    Christensen,   Chairman 
Agnes  Horton,  Vice-Chairman 
John    Scott,   Treasurer 
Clarence  Horton,  Entertainment  Chairman 
Kris   Winters,  Exhibits  Chairman 
Paul  Knowles,  Finance  Chairman 
Mrs.    Edna   Christensen,   Hospitality   Chair- 
man 
Dorothy  Aikora,  Hospitality  Co-Chairman 
George    Illingworth,    Publicity    Chairman 
Mrs.  Pearl  Hopkins,  Tours  Chairman 
John  Noland,  President,  Michigan  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
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To  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
Governor  of  Michigan,  who  so  graciously 
brought  his  personal  cordial  greetings  to  our 
members. 

To  the  members  of  the  press  and  all  other 
organizations  which  extended  their  assistance 
and  hospitality. 

To  Mr.  Glenn  Scheurich,  who  so  gener- 
ously tape-recorded  many  of  the  General  and 
Business   Sessions. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Treneer,  who  has  enter- 
tained us  with  his  delightful  music. 

And,  finally,  to  the  personnel  of  the  Statler- 
Hilton  Hotel,  for  their  cooperative  and  ef- 
ficient  service. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas,  The  Detroit  Convention  of 
AAWB  has  had  as  its  theme,  in  part,  the 
needs  to  be  met  and  the  resources  to  be 
utilized  in  providing  more  effective  services 
for  blind  people  in  the  next  twenty  years;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  Group  F  have 
strongly  expressed  the  conviction  that  AAWB 
itself  should  in  every  way  possible  be  organ- 
ized and  operated  to  realize  its  maximum  po- 
tential as  a  resource  for  the  continuing  growth 
and  improvement  of  all  services  to  blind 
people;  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  AAWB  in 
1953  appointed  a  Long-range  Planning  Com- 
mittee to  study  changing  needs  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  a  plan  of  organization  most 
appropriate  to  meet  these  needs;  and 

Whereas,  After  two  years  of  competent 
and  conscientious  deliberation,  such  a  report 
was  submitted,  accepted  and,  in  effect,  buried 
deep  in  the  file  by  vote  of  the  Quebec  Con- 
vention of  AAWB  in  1955; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
President  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
AAWB  be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  ex- 
hume and  review  the  Long-range  Planning 
Committee  Report  of  1955  and  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  seven  members  (of  which  no 
more  than  three  shall  come  from  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Past  President's  Advisory 
Committee  cotnbined')  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  which  provisions  of  the  Long- 
range  Planning  Committee  Report  are  most 
worthy  of  activation  and  how  they  may  best 


be  activated;  what  revision  or  augmentation, 
if  any,  is  desirable  in  the  original  report; 
and  to  present  their  recommendations  to  the 
Miami  Convention  of  AAWB  in   I960. 

Resolution  3 

Whereas,  A  greater  awareness  of  and  a 
more  active  participation  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  AAWB  need  to  be  stimulated  in  a 
larger  proportion   of  the  membership;   and 

Whereas,  Postponement  of  the  annual 
business  meeting  until  the  final  day  of  the 
AAWB  convention  results  in  a  great  loss  of 
participants  who  have  already  departed  from 
the  convention; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB 
be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  holding  all  or  a  major  part 
of  the  annual  business  meeting  earlier  in  each 
convention   period. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas,   A   greater   awareness   of   and   a 
more  active  participation  in  the  business  affairs  1 
of   AAWB    require   more   effective   means    of 
communication  among  both  sighted  and  blind 
members  of  the  Association; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  AAWB 
be  and  hereby  are  requested  to  instruct  the 
Executive  Secretary  to  publish  the  existing 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  AAWB,  as 
well  as  the  "Long-Range  Planning  Commit- 
tee Report  of  1955"  in  Braille,  and  by  June 
1,  I960,  to  distribute  copies  to  each  active 
member  of  the  Association  known  to  be  blind 
and  to  all  other  members  who  may  request 
them. 

Resolution  5 

Whereas,  Many  members  attending  the 
annual  conventions  do  not  stay  for  the  entire 
period  of  the  convention;  and. 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
length  of  the  convention  presents  unsurmount- 
able  difficulties  for  a  significant  number  of 
members; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  Convention  to  four  days. 
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Resolution  6 

Whereas,  Many  recipients  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  are  financially  unable  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  hospital  and  adequate 
medical  care;  and, 

Whereas,  Congressman  Forand  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   to   assist  such  persons; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
members    of   the   AAWB,    in    convention    as- 


sembled, on  July  10,  1959,  do  hereby  endorse 
and  urge  passage  of  said  Forand  Bill. 

Respectifully   submitted, 
Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Chairman 
Raymond  M.  Dickinson 
Holland  Horton 
Roy  Kumpe 
M.  Anne  McGuire 
Allan  W.  Sherman 
Virgil  E.  Zickel 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
H.  A.  Wood,  President 

Executive  Secretary,  North   Carolina  Conunission  for  the  Blind 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
seems  to  quicken  its  pace  as  we  strive  to  make 
the  goals  we  set  up.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I  addressed  you  for  the  first  time  as 
your  President.  Many  things  have  happened 
in  this  short  year.  One  thing  I  hope  will 
happen  some  day,  and  that  is  to  have  a  con- 
vention long  eonugh  to  permit  us  to  visit  as 
friends,  as  well  as  attend  meetings. 

Last  year  I  tried  to  give  you  a  brief  history 
of  AAWB.  Tonight,  your  Program  Commit- 
tee has  given  me  the  assignment  of  expand- 
ing that  history  to  encompass  work  for  blind 
people.  Now,  that  is  quite  an  assignment 
for  one  who  makes  no  claim  to  being  a 
historian.  When  urged  to  run  for  the  office 
of  President,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  cere- 
monial position,  that  very  little  time  was 
required,  and  that  there  was  no  work  attached 
to  the  job.  To  the  people  who  told  me  this, 
I  would  remind  them  of  what  happend  to 
Ananias.  The  lie  he  told  was  pure  white,  by 
comparison. 

When  a  man  is  wrong  and  admits  it,  he 
is  wise.  When  he  is  right  and  admits  he  is 
wrong,  then  he  is  either  married,  or  is  Presi- 
dent of  AAWB — and  I  am  both!  Have  you 
ever  worked  for  Hulen  Walker?  Try  it  for 
a  year,  and  you  will  realize  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  across.  He  operates  on  the  idea  that  to 
make  a  President  of  AAWB  happy,  you  fill 
his  hands  with  work,  his  heart  with  affection, 
which  I  appreciate,  his  mind  with  purpose,  his 


memory    with    useful    knowledge,    his    failure 
with  hope,  and,  when  around  him,  his  stomach 
with   food;   because  the  devil  never  gets  into! 
a    President    except    one    of    these    rooms    be 
vacant. 

Our  convention  program  this  year  is  built 
around  Services  to  the  Blind — 1939 — 1959 — 
1979.  I  was  told  by  the  Program  Committee 
to  prepare  a  paper  outlining  the  development 
of  Services  1939-1959.  Let  me  throw  this  in 
here  at  no  charge:  Since  I  am  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  field  of  Work  for  Blind  j 
People,  I  asked  Colonel  Baker  for  informa- 
tion. He  said,  "Why  don't  you  ask  Colonel 
Lew  Watts?"  I  answered  him  with  the  story 
of  the  little  boy  who  asked  his  father,  "Daddy, 
who  is  God?"  The  father  said,  "Go  ask  your 
mother."  The  little  boy  sighed,  "Oh,  I 
didn't  want  to  know  that  much  about  it." 

My  friends,  we  are  living  in  the  golden 
age  of  Services  to  Blind  People.  Our  ac- 
celerated program  dates  from  the  passage  of 
P.L.  113  and  the  amendments  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1954.  The  decade  from 
1930  to  1940  could  be  called  the  beginning 
of  real  employment  programs  for  blind  people. 
1936  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Vending  Stand 
Program  as  provided  for  by  Public  Law  732, 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  1939  dates  the 
beginning  of  the  expanded  Workshop  Pro- 
gram, sparked  by  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 
The  unemployable  and  needy  blind  people 
were  provided  for  in  the  passage  of  Title  X 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and,  in  1931, 
Congress  initiated  library  services  by  furnish- 
ing books  to  adult  blind  persons. 

A  few  figures  will  show  this  expansion: 
The  Library  Program  started  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000.  This  figure  was 
$1,355,000  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
with  approximately  60,000  blind  people  using 
the  services.  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  began 
meagerly,  but  has  now  reached  the  staggering 
sum  of  $93,000,000  benefitting  in  excess  of 
100,000  blind  persons.  The  Vending  Stand 
Program^  starting  from  scratch,  is  now  pro- 
viding remunerative  employment  to  more  than 
2,000  blind  people  with  total  gross  sales  in 
excess  of  $31,500,000  last  year.  Workshops 
participating  in  the  National  Industries  Pro- 
gram of  Government  purchases  have  increased 
employment,  and  gross  sales  in  a  single  year, 
to  the  Government  alone,  have  reached  $10,- 
500,000.  The  Rehabilitation  program  started 
with  pocket  change  of  $3,000,000,  and  now 
has  earned  the  deserved  appropriation  of 
$56,000,000  Section  2  funds  with  just  under 
20  per  cent  earmarked  for  blind  people. 
Schools  also  have  expanded  facilities,  and  this 
expansion  of  services  will  be  greatly  helped  by 
the  comparatively  recent  amendment  to  the 
Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind." 

So,  during  the  past  two  decades,  we  have 
seen  established  in  work  for  the  blind  rehab- 
ilitation centers  for  training  the  newly  blinded, 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  training  of 
individuals  for  employment,  expanded  educa- 
tional systems,  more  reading  matter  for  recrea- 
tional and  cultural  purposes,  and,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  increased  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  research  in  technical  and  medical 
fields;  and,  furthermore,  the  minimum  needs 
of  the  unemployable  needy  blind  are  being 
met  more  adequately. 

I  will  leave  to  the  experts,  who  are  to  ap- 
pear on  the  program  during  the  week,  further 
discussion  of  the  many  services  now  provided 
to  our  more  than  350,000  blind  people.  If 
my  geography  is  correct,  this  spot  is  the  only 
place  in  the  United  States  where  Canada  is 
south  of  us;  therefore,  to  our  southern  mem- 
bers in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Central  and 
South  America,  I  extend  the  congratulations 
of  all  of  us  for  the  wonderful  progress  you 
have  made. 


That,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  subject  as- 
signed  to  me  by  the  Program  Committee. 

Now  may  I  tell  you  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  progress  our  Association  has  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  We  have  completed  our 
first  year  as  an  organization  housed  in  its  own 
headquarters  and  with  a  paid  staff.  We  have 
maintained  our  staff  and  headquarters,  paid 
our  bills,  and  still  have  enough  funds  in  our 
treasury  to  plan  for  future  expansion  of  op- 
erations. Several  projects  are  under  way  which 
will,  when  completed,  be  beneficial  to  work 
for  blind  people  in  general.  Your  Associa- 
tion has  been  represented  at  many  national  and 
regional  conventions  by  your  President  and 
Executive  Director.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tees of  AAIB  and  AAWB  met  in  October  of 
1958  in  a  joint  session  and  agreed  to  meet 
annually  in  order  to  develop  closer  coopera- 
tion in  the  furtherance  of  mutual  interests. 
We  believe  much  good  will  come  from  this 
action.  All  of  this  progress  has  been  possible 
only  because  of  the  work  done  by  our  com- 
mittees, and  by  you  as  individual  members 
and  as  sustaining  members.  This  is  your  As- 
sociation, and  only  through  your  continued 
support  can  we  achieve  our  rightful  place  in 
work   for  blind  people. 

Your  President  and  Executive  Director  will 
leave  immediately  after  this  convention  to 
represent  you  as  delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a 
honor  to  serve  as  your  President,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  Pete  Wood. 
I  just  proved  to  you  that  I  was  no  historian, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  this  story.  During 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  World  War  II,  there  occurred  an  incident 
that  electrified  the  Christian  World.  The 
Admirals  of  the  American  Fleet  had  planned 
a  surprise  air  strike  against  the  Japanese,  and 
had  spent  weeks  trying  to  locate  the  enemy's 
navy.  Finally,  the  Japanese  Fleet  was  located 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  American  ships 
were  outnumbered;  however,  this  disadvantage 
was  to  be  oflFset  by  the  elements  of  secrecy 
and  surprise.  The  Eighth  Bomber  Squadron 
took  off  from  the  carrier  deck  and  roared  away 
into  the  night.  The  Japanese  were  caught  by 
surprise  and  the  back  of  this  mighty  fleet 
was  broken  in  a  matter  of  hours.     Then  came 
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the  problem  of  getting  the  American  fliers 
back  to  the  rendezvous  with  the  carrier.  The 
weather  closed  in,  and  finding  the  carrier's 
deck  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  like  trying  to  find  the  proverbial  "needle 
in  a  haystack."  The  air  was  filled  with 
planes — American  and  Japanese.  My  nephew, 
who  was  the  Ship's  Landing  Officer,  told  me 
it  was  a  nightmare.  American  pilots  were 
pleading  for  help.  Their  gas  was  running 
out;  they  were  groggy  and  sluggish  with 
fatigue;  and  planes  began  to  drop  into  the 
ocean.  In  the  face  of  this  emergency,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  gave  the  electrifying 
order:  Turn  on  the  Lights!  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  remaining  planes  landed  and  the 
victorious  battle  was  history. 

All  over  the  world,  lights  are  being  turned 
on  in  work  for  blind  people.  So  here  in 
AAWB,  let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights"  of 
Mobility!  Surely,  there  is  a  way.  Special 
projects  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  may  speed  up  the  solutions  to 
this  problem. 

Let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights"  of  COMMUNI- 
CATION! Get  at  the  problem  of  the  printed 
word.  Perhaps  the  Sensory  Aids  Projects  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  promises 
more  than  we  realize  now. 

Let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights'  of  Employ- 
ment! By  precept  and  example,  let's  prove 
to  every  "Doubting  Thomas"  that  more  and 
more  blind  people  can  and  will  work. 

Let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights"  of  ATTITUDES! 
Let's  work  diligently  and  intelligently  to  im- 


prove  the   attitudes   of   the   blind   toward   the 
sighted  and  the  sighted  toward  the  blind. 

Let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights"  of  SENSORY 
Adaptation!  Let's  find  out  more  about  the 
age-old  question  of  how  long  it  takes  a  blind 
person  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight! 
We  can  do  it. 

And,  finally,  in  the  life  of  an  organization 
like  ours,  most  of  the  critical  things  which 
become  the  starting  points  of  our  destiny,  are 
little  things — little  things  you  and  I  can  do. 
So,  let's  "Turn  on  the  Lights"  of  TOLERANCE! 
Our  strength  will  never  lie  in  material  re- 
sources or  numbers.  It  will  reside  only  in  our 
will,  our  faith,  our  intelligence,  our  moral 
forces  and  our  tolerances.  Let's  banish  the 
intolerance  that  has  been  the  curse  of  every 
movement  in  work  for  blind  people,  and  re- 
place it  with  Tolerance — the  only  real 
cement  that  will  hold  us  together.  And  1 
promise  you  that  it  will  cure  many  of  the 
wounds  that  even  reason  has  failed  to  heal. 
I  am  persuaded  that  AAWB,  the  world,  and 
humanity  are  just  as  good  as  the  hearts  of 
those  of  us  who  live  in  them.  And,  when  we 
do  these  things,  we  will  establish  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  believe  "The  VOCATION  OF 
Every  Man  and  Woman  Is  to  Serve 
Other  People."  But  far  greater  than  this, 
we  will  then  follow  the  MASTER'S  admoni- 
tion that:  "He  Who  WOULD  Be  the  Great-  | 
EST  Among  You,  Must  Be  the  Servant 
OF  All." 

Goodnight,  and  may  the  Good  Lord  take  a 
liking  to  you! 
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SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND  —  1939,  1959,  1979 


CULTURAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  BLIND  PEOPLE 

Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

and 

First  Vice-President,  Lions  International 


When  I  accepted  the  assignment  to  pre- 
sent this  paper,  I  was  told  it  was  to  cover 
"The  Cultural  Aspects  of  Work  for  the  Blind," 
and  I  spent  a  long  time  trying  to  define  in 
my  own  mind  just  what  your  Program  Com- 
mittee really  intended  for  me  to  discuss,  and 
just  how  far  I  should  limit  or  relate  discussion 
of  the  present  to  the  past  and  the  future.  I 
finally  resorted  to  the  dictionary  and  found 
that  Webster's  gives  two  meanings  for  the 
word  "culture"  which  seem  relative  to  the 
subject : 

1.  The  act  of  developing  by  education, 
discipline,   training,   etc. 

2.  The  enlightenment  and  refinement  of 
taste  acquired  by  intellectual  and  aesthe- 
tic training. 

Applying  these  criteria  to  work  for  the  blind 
in  this  country,  there  seemed  two  obvious 
fields  which  can  rightly  be  called  "cultural" 
—  the  education  of  our  blind  children  and  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  literaure  for 
the  blind,  plus  a  possible  third  phase,  the 
training  programs  of  rehabilitation  centers. 
This  latter,  however,  it  seemed  to  me,  can  be 
regarded  as  both  culmral  and  sociological, 
mosdy  the  latter,  and  I  shall  therefore  leave 
discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the  field  to  others. 
I  shall  also  omit  a  discussion  of  public  edu- 


cation as  another  borderline  subject  probably 
beyond   the   limits   of  this   paper. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  work  for 
the  blind  throughout  the  world  will  show  that 
education  is  always  the  first  step,  which  in 
turns  leads  immediately  to  the  next,  the  pro- 
vision of  books  and  materials  for  use  in  educa- 
tional procedures.  This  second  step  is  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  the  need  to  provide  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  reading  materials  for  the 
blind  person  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Hence,  historically  you  will  always  find  that 
the  first  three  phases  of  service  to  the  blind 
to  be  undertaken  in  any  previously  unserved 
area  are  education,  publishing,  and  libraries, 
in   that   chronological   order. 

Education  of  the  blind  began  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  1830's,  with  the  almost 
simultaneous  founding  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Watertown  (now  known  as  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind ) ,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia 
(now  known  as  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind ) ,  and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 
All  three  of  these  institutions  were  founded 
as  private,  voluntary  institutions,  financed 
through    endowments    and    public    donations. 
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They  still  today  retain  their  status  as  private 
schools,  but  have  become  public  institutions 
in  so  far  as  they  are  paid  tuition  from  public 
funds  by  their  respective  states  for  the  edu- 
cation of  most  of  the  children  on  their  rolls. 
The  first  so-called  state  school  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Ohio  in 
1837,  the  second  in  Virginia  in  1839,  and  the 
third  in  Kentucky  in  1842.  Today,  there  are 
50  residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country,  including  one  each  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  plus  5  special  de- 
partments for  the  blind  in  public  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  However,  not  all 
states  provide  residential  educational  facilities 
for  the  blind  within  their  own  borders, 
namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island  in  New  England,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  Alaska  in  the  Far 
West.  Rather,  these  states  send  most  of 
their  blind  pupils  to  the  residential  schools  in 
neighboring  states,  although  two,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  primarily  educate  their  blind 
children  in  their  local  public  school  systems. 
As  of  January,  1959,  6,656  blind  children 
were  reported  as  being  enrolled  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  and  departments  for  the 
blind  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  Canada,  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 
was  established  in  1867  as  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  in  The  Dominion.  This  is  a  private 
institution  supported  by  both  public  and  vol- 
untary funds,  and  serves  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  first  publicly- 
supported  school  for  the  blind  to  be  estab- 
lished was  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Brantford,  founded  in  1873.  This  school 
serves  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan.  The  other  wholly 
state-supported  school  is  the  Jericho  Hill 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  which 
was  founded  in  1922  and  serves  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia.  There  are  also  two 
small,  private  schools  for  the  blind  serving  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  i.  e.,  the  school  conducted 
for  English-speaking  pupils  by  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Nazareth 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  governed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  serving  French-speaking  pupils. 
Both  of  these  schools  are  located  in  Montreal. 

One    of   the    main    objections    to    the   resi- 


dential school  is  that  it  removes  the  blind 
child  from  his  home  environment  at  the  very 
time  in  his  life  when  he  needs  to  grow  up 
as  a  part  of  his  family  and  community.  From 
this  objection  stemmed  the  idea  of  educating 
blind  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  first 
organized  class  for  the  blind  in  a  public  school 
system  was  in  Chicago,  founded  in  1900,  with 
the  late  John  B.  Curtis,  himself  a  graduate  of 
the  Illinois  State  School,  as  Supervisor.  Other 
large  city  school  systems  took  up  the  idea 
shortly  thereafter,  the  second  such  day  class 
being  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1905,  the  , 
third  in  Milwaukee  in  1907,  and  the  fourth  ( 
and  fifth  in  Cleveland  and  New  York  City 
in  1909.  Up  to  the  early  1940's,  the  resi-  ■ 
dential  schools  and  the  day  school  classes  for 
the  blind  offered  about  the  only  facilities 
for  the  education  of  blind  children.  By  1956,  j 
the  last  year  for  which  I  can  find  figures,  there 
were  a  total  of  74  organized  day  school  classes 
for  the  blind  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, mainly  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
cities   and   areas. 

A  further  refinement  of  the  idea  of  educat- 
ing blind  children  in  their  local  public  schools 
first  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago,  that  is, 
the  integration  of  individual  blind  children 
in  regular  classes  for  the  seeing  rather  than  in 
specialized  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
^fchools.  The  growth  of  this  type  of  educa- 
tional facility  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
particularly  during  the  past  five  years,  I  ex- 
pect the  chief  reason  being  the  vast  increase 
in  our  primary  school  populations,  due  not 
only  to  retrolental  fibroplasia,  but  also  to  the 
fcnormous  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  both  blind  and  sighted,  and 
'because  of  the  increased  availability  of  public 
money  locally  for  special  education.  I  can 
f^ive  you  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  children  now  attending  integrated  classes, 
(as  opposed  to  those  in  special  public  school 
dasses  for  the  blind.  The  best  I  can  do  is 
to  report  that  as  of  January,  1956,  1,753  chil- 
iidren  were  reported  as  in  attendance  in  organ- 
ized classes  for  the  blind,  while  as  of  January, 
1959,  6,835  blind  children  were  reported  as 
n  attendance  in  public  schools,  which  con- 
.duct  either  organized  day  classes  for  the  blind 
or  integrate  their  blind  children  into  regular 
classes  with  the  seeing,  or  both.  I  am  sure 
that  the  preponderance  of  these  pupils  are  in 
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integrated  educational  situations. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware,  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
place  for  a  blind  child  to  be  educated.  There 
are  advantages  to  each  school  situation,  and 
also  disadvantages.  Some  people  feel  that  the 
residential  school  is  superior  in  the  teaching  of 
the  basic  tool  subjects,  the  three  R's  —  read- 
ing, 'riting  ,and  'rithmetic  —  and  in  the 
personal  adjustment  of  the  very  young  child, 
but  that  it  fails  to  provide  needed  daily  con- 
tact with  the  blind  child's  seeing  peers.  Others 
argue  in  favor  of  the  public  school  situation. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  time  or  place 
to  pursue  the  argument;  both  sides  have  points 
in  their  favor,  and,  because  it  takes  all  kinds 
to  make  our  world,  not  all  blind  children  fit 
equally  well  into  the  same  school  situation. 
What  I  do  feel  is  that  everyone  who  is  in  a 
position  of  authority  to  determine  where  blind 
children  will  be  educated  should  be  endowed 
with  consummate  wisdom  and  complete  lack 
of  prejudice,  so  that  the  decision  is  made  for 
each  child  on  the  basis  of  his  need  and  capa- 
bilities. Nothing  less  than  the  very  best, 
tailored  to  the  individual  child's  needs,  with 
due  respect  to  the  facilities  available,  should 
ever  be  considered. 

Reverting  back  to  the  second  step  in  the 
usual  orderly  growth  of  work  for  the  blind, 
we  find  the  need  for  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional materials,  both  books  and  special  aids. 
In  order  to  be  educated,  children  must  have 
books  to  study  as  well  as  the  necessary  tools, 
such  as  slates  and  styluses,  BraiUewriters,  maps, 
globes,  and  so  on.  Originally,  each  school 
attempted  to  manufacture  its  own  books  and 
aids,  largely  by  hand,  and  the  older  schools 
for  the  blind  each  had  a  printing  department 
as  an  adjunct  of  its  school.  Today,  some  of 
the  residential  schools  still  run  small  presses 
for  this  purpose,  and  one,  the  Howe  Press  of 
Perkins,  does  a  considerable  volume  of  busi- 
ness each  year  as  a  general  manufacmrer  of 
Braille  books  and  tangible  apparatus,  particul- 
larly  the  latter  which  includes  the  Perkins 
Brailler. 

The  first  step  towards  establishing  a  national 
publishing  house  for  the  blind  was  taken  in 
1858,  when  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind  incorporated  itself 
separately  as  a  non-profit  institution,  thereby 
founding   the   American    Printing    House    for 


the  Blind.  Last  year,  the  Printing  House 
celebrated  its  100th  Anniversary  as  the  oldest 
natioral,  private  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  the  largest  publishing  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

Starting  as  a  small  printshop  housed  in  the 
basement    of    the    Kentucky    School    for    the 
Blind,  but  with  the  advantage  of  being  char- 
tered as  a  national  agency,  the  Printing  House 
set  o  It  to  meet  the  joint  needs  of  a  number 
of  the  schools   for  textbooks   and   educational 
aids.     Its  early  years  were  precarious  financial- 
ly,  particularly    with    the    intervention    of    the 
Civil  War  which  cut  off  most  of  its  resources 
in  the  Southern  states.     It  was  not  until  the 
American    Association    of    Instructors    of    the 
Blind  memorialized  Congress  in   1878  for  an 
appropriation  to  provide  the  necessary  special 
materials  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  such 
appropriation    to    be    made    to    the    Printing 
Ho-.:se,  that  the  dream  of  a  central  publishing 
house   for   the   blind   became   a   reality.      The 
Federal    Act    "To    Promote    the   Education    of 
the  Blind"   was  passed  by  Congress  in   1879, 
and  provided  a  yearly  grant  of  $10,000,  which 
in   1906  was  given  the  status  of  "perpetuity," 
which  cannot  be  rescinded.     At  the  time  the 
Act  was  passed,  there  were  some  2,000  blind 
children    registered    in    schools    for    the    blind. 
The   first   increase   to   the   original   grant   was 
made    in     1919,    when    an    additional    annual 
appropriation     of     $40,000     was     authorized, 
making    the    total    money    available    $50,000 
annually.     At  that  time,  the  $10,000  was  pro- 
viding a  per  capita  rate  of  $1.92  per  student. 
Since    then,    the    authorization    has    been    in- 
creased four  times,  and  the  present  ceiling  of 
$410,000  provides  approximately   $30.00  per 
pupil,  based  on  an  enrollment  as  of  January 
5  of  this  year  of  13,491  pupils.     Of  this  total 
6,438  (48%)  are  attending  residential  schools, 
6,835     (51%)     attending    public    schools    for 
the    seeing    (either    in    organized    day    school 
classes  for  the  blind  or  in  integrated  programs 
employing  the  aid  of  itinerant  teachers  and/or 
resource     rooms     and     personnel),    and     173 
( 1  % )   are  adults  attending  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters. 

To  administer  the  Federal  Act,  the  actual 
appropriation  made  each  year  by  Congress, 
plus  the  permanent  $10,000  grant,  is  paid 
over  to  the  Printing  House  to  be  used  for 
materials  and  labor,  plus  a  reasonable  percent- 
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age  of  overhead,  for  the  manufacture  of  educa- 
tional books  and  materials.  Each  July  1  credit 
is  established  on  the  Printing  House  books  in 
the  name  of  each  public  institution  for  the 
blind  and  state  department  of  education  which 
registers  blind  pupils  for  this  purpose.  The 
registrations  are  taken  as  of  the  first  Monday 
in  January  preceding  the  July  1  when  the  credit 
allocations  are  made.  The  quota  credits  are 
based  on  a  per  capita  rate  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  total  number  of  registrations  into  the 
total  money  appropriated,  and  then  multiplying 
this  per  capita  rate  by  the  number  of  pupils 
registered  by  each  school  for  the  blind  or 
state  department  of  education  to  arrive  at  the 
individual  allocations.  It  is  against  these 
quota  credits  that  the  schools  and  state  de- 
partments of  education  order  materials  for 
their  use,  and  only  the  schools  and  state 
departments  of  education  control  what  they 
shall  order.  By  law,  the  choice  of  the  actual 
materials  published  and  manufactured  is  de- 
termined through  annual  surveys  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  schools  and  state 
departments  of  education  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Publications  Committee  of  the 
Printing  House,  which  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  ex-officio  members  of  the  American 
Printing  House  Board  of  Trustees. 

One  provision  of  the  Federal  Act  is  most 
important:  By  law,  all  materials  furnished 
must  be  "manufactured  at"  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  purpose 
of  this  restriction  is  to  make  possible  a  con- 
tinuing, permanent  source  of  funds  to  supply 
the  specialized  materials  required  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  which  are  not  available 
commercially,  and  to  not  permit  the  funds 
designed  for  this  purpose  to  be  dissipated  for 
other   purposes. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  stated  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Federal  quota  allocations  are 
public  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  state 
departments  of  education.  At  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1879,  of  course,  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  were  the  only 
facilities  offering  educational  services  for  the 
blind.  When  special  day  classes  for  the  blind 
in  public  schools  were  established  early  in 
the  Century,  they  too,  were  adjudged  eligible 
for  services  under  the  Act.  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  integrated  programs  pro- 
vided  for  the  education  of  a  large  group   of 


blind    children    who    were    not    eligible    for 
services    from  the  Printing   House   under   the 
original  language  of  the  Act.     In  1956,  there- 
fore,   the    authorizing    Act    was    amended    so 
that    all    children    being    educated    in    public 
schools,    either    in    organized    classes    for    the 
blind    or    in    integrated    programs,    could    be 
registered   through  their  state  departments   of 
education.      The  addition   of  this  large  gruop 
of  children   has   meant  an  increase  in  enroll- 
ments, for  purposes  of  the  Act,  from  7,989  in 
1956  to   13,491   in   1959.     The  definition   of 
blindness  for  purposes  of  enrollment  is: 
"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less 
in   the   better  with  correcting  glasses,  or 
a  peripheral  field  so  contracted  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  such  field  subtends  an 
angular  distance  no  greater  than   20  de- 
grees." 

The  growth  in  the  services  of  the  Printing 
House,  and  the  increase  in  variety  of  its  prod- 
ucts, have  always  been  closely  correlated  with 
the  expansion  of  the  over-all  educational  pro- 
grams for  blind  children.  The  most  signifi- 
cant early  influence  was  the  long  and  bitter 
type  fight  of  the  last  half  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, which  culminated  in  the  adoption  of 
Braille  Grade  IV^  in  1918.  Growth  of  Print- 
ing House  catalogs  during  that  era  was  hamp- 
ered by  the  need  to  produce  the  same  books 
in  a  multiplicity  of  embossed  types.  "With 
the  adoption  of  Grade  IV^,  the  Printing  House 
could  then  turn  its  efforts  to  creating  adequate 
catalogs  of  titles  of  all  kinds.  The  develop- 
ment of  interpointing  in  the  late  1920's  and 
the  adoption  of  Braille  Grade  2  in  1932 
speeded  up  the  printing  process  and  reduced 
costs.  The  1930's  saw  an  unprecedented  de- 
velopment of  tangible  apparatus  and  educa- 
tional aids,  as  well  as  the  Talking  Book.  In 
1943,  the  Printing  House  undertook  publica- 
tions in  large  type  for  the  benefit  of  the 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  our  children 
who,  although  technically  blind,  see  well 
enough  to  use  large  print  rather  than  to  be 
educated  in  Braille.  Today,  the  fantastic  in- 
crease in  our  blind  school  population,  pri- 
marily in  integrated  public  school  programs, 
presents  a  new  challenge.  No  longer  is  it 
enough  to  have  a  centralized  catalog  of  four 
or  five  choices  of  textbooks  for  each  subject. 
Instead,  the  Printing  House  must  now  find 
some  means  to  provide  a  much  larger  variety 
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of  smaller  editions  of  titles,  if  the  children 
in  the  public  schools  are  to  have  the  exact 
books  in  Braille  which  their  seeing  classmates 
use.  One  method  the  Printing  House  has  de- 
vised is  the  plastic-plate  process  whereby  a 
hand-transcribed  paper  sheet  can  be  used  as  a 
master  for  vacuum-forming  plastic  plates  to 
be  used  as  printing  plates.  This  method  has 
many  drawbacks,  some  physical  in  nature,  such 
as  obtaining  uniformity  and  adequacy  of  dot 
height  as  well  as  quality  of  Braille  transcrip- 
tion, and  some  administrative,  including  such 
problems  as  locating  and  cataloging  all  hand- 
transcribed  textbooks,  and  making  arrange- 
ments for  loan  of  books  for  the  purposes  of 
making  plastic  plates.  The  new  procedures 
are  beginning  to  be  utilized,  but  it  will  take 
time  to  perfect  the  process  and  procedures. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House, 
I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  to  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  the  provisions  and  administration  of 
that  part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the 
Federal  Act,  but  I  have  done  so  because  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  Printing  House  and 
educational  programs.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Printing  House  is  not  only 
a  textbook  printery,  but  that  the  major  portion 
of  its  production  is  in  the  general  field  of 
book  and  magazine  publishing,  the  total  value 
of  its  manufactures  for  last  year  amounting 
to  more  than  $1,500,000.  In  its  capacity  as 
printer  for  the  blind,  rather  than  publisher, 
the  Printing  House  produces  books  and  maga- 
zines on  a  contract  basis  for  other  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  individuals  who  wish  to 
supply  them  to  the  blind  at  cost  or  less, 
usually  free.  Although  the  Printing  House 
probably  produces  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
all  such  materials,  it  has  healthy  competition 
from  the  several  other  presses.  Three  other 
presses,  Howe  of  Perkins,  the  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  and  the  Clovernook  Printing 
House,  also  manufacture  Braille  books  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  while  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  shares  with  the 
Printing  House  the  production  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Library.  One  of  the  largest 
fields  of  publishing  today  is  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Book  magazines,  of  which  there  are  over 
130  being  issued  on  regular  schedule.  Most 
of  them  are  printed  on  contract  for  other 
agencies  by  the  publishers  listed  above,  but 
there    are    also    three    or    four    small    presses 


which  do  only  magazine  work,  such  as  the 
National  Braille  Press  of  Boston,  the  Christian 
Record  Benevolent  Society  of  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, and  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing 
Company  of  Monsey,  New  York.  The  content 
of  magazine  publications  for  the  blind  ranges 
from  school  magazines,  written  by  students, 
to  professional  periodicals  such  as  The  Netv 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  The  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and 
The  Home  Teacher;  from  a  wide  variety  of 
religious  magazines  for  all  faiths,  to  maga- 
zines designed  for  special  interest  groups,  such 
as  the  deaf-blind,  piano  tuners,  and  radio 
hams;  and  from  house  and  association  organs, 
to  reprints  of  nationally  circulated  ink-print 
magazines,  such  as  The  Reader's  Digest  and 
Neivsweek  Magazine.  Today,  the  blind  reader, 
particularly  of  Braille,  can  be  swamped  with 
magazines  for  his  personal  reading,  and  the 
number  grows  daily.  The  number  of  recorded 
magazines  is  also  growing,  although  more 
slowly  because  of  greater  costs,  in  order  to 
fill  the  needs  of  the  larger  blind  reading  pub- 
lic that  is  unable  to  master  Braille. 

No  description  of  publishing  services  for  the 
blind  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  materials  produced  by  volunteers,  those 
noble  women  and  men  who  give  so  freely 
of  their  time  and  energies  to  produce  single 
copies  of  materials  for  the  individual  student 
or  reader.  The  volunteer  transcribing  move- 
ment goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  when  the  American  Red  Cross  undertook 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  blinded  veterans  for 
reading  materials,  for  both  rehabilitation  and 
education,  and  for  general  recreation.  Re- 
member, in  those  days  there  was  no  Library 
of  Congress  Division  for  the  Blind  to  supply 
books  for  libraries,  and  the  libraries  them- 
selves were  few  in  number  and  inadequately 
stocked  with  books.  Further,  Braille  Grade 
1  Vj  had  just  been  adopted,  and  there  had  not 
yet  been  time  to  build  up  catalogs  of  books 
in  the  new  system.  It  was  the  Red  Cross, 
therefore,  which  stepped  into  the  breach,  and, 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Braille  transcribing 
was  one  of  their  official  services  on  a  national 
basis.  In  order  to  better  organize  the  tran- 
scribing service,  the  Red  Cross  set  up  a  na- 
tional transcribing  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, where  it  was  housed  in  the  Division  for 
the    Blind    of    the    Library    of   Congress.      In 
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the  late  1930's  or  early  1940's,  volunteer 
Braille  transcribing  as  an  official  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  discontinued,  although  many 
of  the  local  chapters  have  continued  it  to  this 
day.  At  that  time,  the  administration  of  the 
transcribing  service  was  turned  over  to  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  including  the  certification  of  tran- 
scribers and  proofreaders.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  general  decline  of  interest  in  hand- 
transcribing,  but  the  last  ten  years  have  seen 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  this  activity,  not  only 
in  Braille,  but  in  recordings,  and  even  in 
large  type  for  the  partially  visioned.  Several 
factors  have  created  the  need  for  the  work  of 
volunteer.  The  development  of  the  Talking 
Book  in  the  1930's  had  opened  up  a  vast 
new  field  of  readers  who  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  Braille,  while  blind  students  were 
beginning  to  attend  college  and  professional 
schools  in  appreciable  numbers,  but  the  wide 
variety  of  one  or  two  copies  of  needed  text- 
books could  not  be  supplied  on  a  quantity- 
production  basis.  Most  demanding  of  all  was 
the  sudden  influx  of  blind  children  in  public 
schools  and  their  need  for  Braille  copies  of 
the  same  texts  used  by  their  seeing  class- 
mates, not  just  a  book  on  the  same  subject. 
In  the  past  ten  years,  volunteer  transcribing 
groups  have  sprung  up  all .  over  the  country, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages  of  single- 
copy  Braille  are  being  produced  annually.  The 
need  that  is  thus  being  filled  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Paralleling  Braille  transcribing  by 
volunteers,  the  last  ten  years  has  also  seen  the 
development  and  growth  of  volunteer  record- 
ing. Most  notable  is  the  work  of  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1951,  but  many 
other  volunteer  groups  also  do  recording, 
either  on  Soundscriber  discs  or  on  tape,  pri- 
marily, however,  for  the  college  or  adult  edu- 
cation  student   or   blind   professional. 

The  third  facet  of  our  educational  and  cul- 
tural heritage  is  library  service  for  the  blind. 
At  about  the  turn  of  the  Century,  several  local 
libraries  in  the  United  States  made  small 
beginnings  in  establishing  special  libraries  for 
the  blind.  Unfortunately,  the  books  available 
for  purchase  were  few  in  number,  and  were 
also  very  costly,  so  that  an  avid  blind  reader 
soon  ran  through  an  entire  collection.  Further, 
it  was  soon  recognized  that  the  average  blind 
person  could  not  go  to  the  library  to  pick  up 


and  return  his  books,  and  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  free  mail-order  service.  In 
1904,  the  Federal  Government  extended  the 
free  mailing  privilege  to  libraries  wishing  to 
lend  books  to  sightless  borrowers  free  of 
charge.  However,  library  services  for  the  blind 
remained  pretty  much  a  "sometime  thing" 
until  the  passage  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  in 
1930,  which  set  up  the  Division  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  author- 
ized the  expendimre  of  $100,000  annually  to 
be  spent  in  the  production  of  Braille  books 
to  be  placed  in  28  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The  Library 
of  Congress  does  not  itself  manufacture  the 
books,  but  can  contract  with  any  pubisher  to 
do  so,  on   order. 

To  begin  with,  all  books  were  in  Braille, 
and  the  arrangements  with  the  regional  cir- 
culating libraries  were  mutually  agreeable  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  furnish  the  books 
and  the  libraries  to  be  responsible  for,  and 
finance,  circulation.  However,  the  advent  of 
the  Talking  Book  in  1934,  not  only  increased 
the  blind  reading  public  from  some  10,000 
Braille  readers,  to  more  than  50,000  Talking 
Book  readers,  but  the  circulation  problems 
were  increased  beyond  anyone's  imagination, 
because  of  need  to  check  returned  records  to 
see  if  they  were  all  there  and  in  order,  were  in 
readable  condition,  and  records  from  one  title 
were  not  mixed  with  those  of  another,  etc. 
The  regional  circulating  libraries,  many  of 
which  are  branches  of  city  libraries  dependent 
on  local  tax  funds  for  support,  have  long  felt 
the  pinch  of  insufficient  funds  to  properly 
serve,  not  only  the  blind  readers  of  their  tax 
areas,  but  the  readers  of  a  large  geographic 
region  which  contributed  nothing  to  the  serv- 
ice. To  some  extent,  the  question  has  been 
solved  by  increasing  the  number  of  regional 
libraries,  usually  on  a  state  basis,  and  by  en- 
listing the  aid  of  individual  state  govern- 
ments to  make  payments  on  a  set  per  capita 
rate  to  the  regional  libraries  for  the  services 
to  blind  readers  in  their  respective  states. 
Adequate  financing  of  the  libraries  is  still  a 
serious  problem,  however,  and  much  needs  to 
be   done   to   provide  the   funds   necessary. 

The  Talking  Book  not  only  added  to  circu- 
lation woes,  but  to  production  costs.  Not 
only  are  Talking  Book  records  more  expensive 
to  produce  than  Braille,  but  the  machines  on 
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which  to  play  them  must  also  be  provided. 
The  Library  of  Congress  spends  several  hun- 
[dred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  providing 
iTalking  Book  machines  on  free  loan  to  blind 
[readers  and  in  keeping  the  machines  in  repair. 
iAt  the  present  time,  the  machines  are  distrib- 
uted and  repaired  through  the  local  state 
agencies  for  the  blind,  although  it  is  felt  in 
Isome  quarters  that  a  much  more  efficient  pro- 
icedure  would  be  to  have  the  libraries,  particu- 
larly if  there  was  one  for  each  state,  handle 
!the  distribution  of  both  the  machines  and  the 
records. 

The  original  Pratt-Smoot  Law  provided  only 
$100,000  a  year  for  library  service,  and  re- 
stricted the  readers  to  adults.  Through  the 
years,  the  law  has  been  amended,  the  word 
adult"  has  been  deleted  from  the  Act,  and 
the  ceiling  of  appropriation  has  been  removed 
entirely.  For  the  1959  fiscal  year,  a  total  of 
$1,355,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Division 
for  the   Blind   of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In   discussing   libraries   for   the   blind,   note 


should  also  be  made  of  the  professional 
libraries,  consisting  of  books  about  work  for 
the  blind  and  blind  people.  Two  notable 
collections  in  the  United  States  are  those  at 
Perkins  School  and  at  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  The  Perkins  library  of 
blindiana  is  primarily  a  historical  collection, 
while  that  of  the  Foundation  is  also  a  working 
collection  available  for  use  by  professional 
people  and  students.  Both  are  extremely  valu- 
able and   useful   services  to  the  field. 

I  could  continue  this  discussion  much 
further  and  indicate  some  trends  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  I  believe  these  points  will  be  covered 
by  other  speakers  later  this  week.  In  closing, 
however,  I  want  to  point  up  to  all  of  you  how 
great  are  the  resources  and  services  available 
to  the  blind  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  not  to  give  us 
reason  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  but  to  urge  all 
of  us  to  give  thoughtful  evaluation  to  our 
privileges  and  our  blessings,  that  we  may  use 
them  to  best  possible  advantage. 


SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND— 1939,  1959,  1979 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

C.  Warren  Bledsoe,  Moderator 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind 

Ofi&ce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


For  me,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  be 
Moderator  of  a  General  Session  of  the  AAWB. 
Some  of  the  early  guiding  lights  of  this  or- 
ganization were  the  master  spirits  of  the 
world  I  remember  as  a  child.  Two  of  these 
were  particularly  memorable.  They  were  Mr. 
Randolph  Latimer  and  Mr.  Charles  Campbell. 
This  was  the  generation  whose  characters  and 
personalities  had  formed  before  the  first  great 
world  crisis  of  1914-1919.  I  do  not  think  I 
imagine  that,  along  with  an  honorable  inno- 
cence, they  had  a  certain  equipoise  seldom 
seen  now,  which  I  hope  in  some  future  time 
people  will  regain. 

Both  Mr.  Latimer  and  Mr.  Campbell  were 
close  to  communities  pervaded  by  a  sense  of 


progress.  Mr.  Campbell's  father.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, was  the  American  founder  of  the  British 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

I  think  it  was  rather  puzzling  to  this  gen- 
eration that  what  they  wanted  for  blind  people 
was  so  much  better  understood  in  the  circles 
of  London  of  1890  than  it  was  in  America. 
This  gives  us  at  the  start  a  thought-provoking 
fact  concerning  the  subject  of  community 
services  for  the  blind.  Theories  concerning 
community  services  for  the  blind  are  not  new, 
of  course,  and  our  subject  is  one  with  which 
both  Mr.  Latimer  and  Mr.  Campbell  would 
have  been  very  much  at  home. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Edward 
E.    Allen,    former    Director    of   Perkins    Insti- 
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tution,  who  had  his  early  training  at  Dr. 
Campbell's  English  Normal  College.  In 
reminiscences  late  in  life,  Dr.  Allen  told  in 
rather  graphic  detail  the  facts  of  the  extra- 
ordinary handling  of  the  community  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  late  19th  Century  by  a 
blind  man  who  had  been  born  in  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Allen  wrote:  "America  could  not  have 
provided  an  equivalent  environment.  When 
I  asked  Lady  Campbell  how  her  husband 
could  have  persuaded  one  Britisher  after  an- 
other, from  royalty  down,  to  help  him,  she  ex- 
plained that,  because  of  his  blindness  and 
of  his  being  an  American,  they  overlooked 
his  un-English,  effusive  approach  and  listened 
to  him;  then  were  won  over  by  his  evident 
sincerity,  his  dynamic  example,  and  enthusi- 
asm in  behalf  of  his  fellows." 

Many  of  the  blind  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
looked  on  Dr.  (or  Sir  Francis)  Campbell 
and  the  pattern  of  his  life  as  a  kind  of  model. 
This  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  the  resurrection 
of  these  old  memoirs.  But,  beyond  that,  I 
think  it  is  part  of  my  duty  as  Moderator  to  try 
to  give  this  discussion  various  kinds  of  bal- 
ance, including  a  proper  setting  in  time.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  to  an  aphorism  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
that  "nothing  is  so  benighted  as  the  patronage 
of  one  time  toward  another."  And  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  me  too  much  an  antiquarian 
because  I've  gone  back  to  old  Sir  Francis,  for 
whom  London  was  ready  when  America  was 
not. 

I  am  going  to  extend  my  Moderator's  privi- 
leges a  little  further  to  say  something  of  the 
basic  dimensions  in  which  we  are  moving.  I 
see  these  as  one  encompassing  another,  which 
in  turn  encompasses  a  third.  For  the  first  di- 
mension, I  can  find  no  better  word  than  the 
simple  word  "help."  The  second  I  call  by 
the  rather  complex  and  baffling  term  "rehab- 
ilitation." The  third  I  call  by  what  is,  to 
some,  a  frightening  term,  namely  "typhlology," 
or  the  science  that  deals  with  blindness,  ac- 
cording to  the  great  WEBSTER  and  the  great 
Oxford    dictionaries. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  three  di- 
mensions will  have  so  much  emphasis  through- 
out the  week,  that  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  the  first — help. 
When  a  child  says  "I  want  to  do  this  or  that 


myself" — with  the  words  coming  out  feel- 
ingly, spontaneously,  for  the  first  or  second 
or  third  or  twentieth  time — a  very  important 
human  tendency  is  coming  to  life  and  gain- 
ing strength.  Respect  for  this  tendency,  re- 
sulting in  careful  encouragement  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  creative  elements  in  the  relation- 
ship between  parent  and  child.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  indispensable  instruments  of  the 
world  of  man  comes  into  play.  Whatever 
else  is  expected  of  a  body,  it  is  expected  to  do 
most  things  for  itself;  to  get  up,  sit,  stretch, 
yawn,  breathe.  As  a  rule,  a  body  is  better 
suited  to  do  more  things  for  itself  than  any 
prosthetic  invention  is  suited  to  do,  or  any 
other  body  can  do,  by  lending  arms  or  legs. 
Yet  somewhere  above  the  level  of  breathing, 
and  far  beneath  the  level  of  moving  a  ton 
of  iron,  action  and  cooperation  with  some 
other  body  (or  bodies)  is  almost  as  natural 
as  a  baby's  original  breathing. 

To  decide  correctly  what  we  can  do  best 
ourselves,  what  we  can  do  best  for  the  help 
of  others,  is  one  of  the  most  important  tech- 
niques of  living.  We  can  hardly  give  too 
great  care  to  the  establishment  of  sound  bal- 
ances  in   giving  and   taking. 

The  case  for  looking  after  all  those  things 
which  we  can  look  after  for  ourselves  is  sel- 
dom advanced  in  quite  the  same  spirit  as  is 
the  case  for  helping  others.  However,  the 
daily  lives  of  men  illustrate,  over  and  over,  not 
merely  the  absolute  necessity  for  serving  our- 
selves; there  is,  indeed,  a  minimum  of  service 
we  do  for  others  and  everything  we  remove 
from  their  charge  of  responsibility.  The 
basis  for  mutual  respect  toward  what  is  human 
lies  in  the  realization  that  others  can  take  care 
of  themselves  quite  well,  indeed.  Part  of 
human  kindness  lies  in  demonstrating  this 
realization,  not  ignoring  how  other  people 
fare,  but,  taking  a  little  time,  giving  a  little 
leeway,  standing  back  to  see  if  a  child  or 
grandmother  can  manage  well  enough  with 
little  or  no  help  or  demonstration. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  a  simple  matter,  but 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  complex  one. 

People  who  make  their  investment  of  time 
and  energy  in  human  selfishness  and  folly, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  most 
fertile  field  to  cultivate,  may  abound.  Yet 
there  is  much  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  "help"  which  can  be  both  productive 
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and  responsible,  when  a  genuine  willingness 
to  give  is  thoughtful  and  careful,  followed  by 
an  interest  in  what  the  outcome  will  be  and 
whether  the  help  influenced  human  nature  for 
better  or  worse.  It  is  with  all  these  considera- 
tions in  mind  that  I  think  we  should  turn 
to  this  whole  question  of  "community  services 
for  the  blind." 

Help  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  a  mutual 
exchange.  I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  that. 
Whatever  it  means  morally  when  we  say  all 
men  were  created  equally,  there  remain  di- 
mensions of  physical  capability,  character  and 
personality  where  we  must  own  that  each 
human  being  is  unique.     If  I  were  asked  to 


make  one  guess  about  life  as  of  now,  it  would 
be  this:  It  is  being  put  to  us  by  every  form  of 
communication  life  offers  that  it  is  up  to  each 
of  us  to  use  his  uniqueness  to  match  ragged 
edges  with  the  edges  of  others,  to  form  the 
completeness  which  gives  harmony  and  mean- 
ing to  life.  This  brings  under  close  scrutiny 
our  ideas  about  HELP.  HELP  is  the  very 
junction  of  the  human  situation,  of  being  one 
member  of  a  race  of  many,  all  of  whom  have 
the  power  to  think  and  choose.  We  need  to 
examine  our  ideas  about  HELP  very  carefully, 
to  see  what  they  are,  without  deceiving  our- 
selves  about   how   effectively   they   work. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES— FROM  THE   NATIONAL   POINT   OF   VIEW 

M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Panelist 

Director,  Homework  and  Survey  Department 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


The  key  question  to  which  I  am  to  respond 
is:  How  does  the  National  Agency  look  at 
Community  Services  in  relation  to  services  to 
the  blind?  In  1959,  a  simple  answer  would 
be — with   mixed   emotions. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions,  I 
intend  to  propose  some  questions.  Maybe  you 
won't  like  them.  I  will  try  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions,  and  maybe  you  won't  like 
the  answers.  At  the  discussion  period  you 
may  want  to  argue  with  me.  Maybe,  at 
that  point,  I  shall  further  confuse  things  by 
agreeing   with   you. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that,  of  necessity,  a 
national  agency  must  work  upon  a  broader 
canvas  than  the  individual,  private  agency. 
The  national  agency  must  be  able  to  accept 
and  comprehend  in  full  perspective  the  com- 
posite pattern  into  which  programs  for  the 
blind  shape  themselves  across  the  country. 
It  must  also  be  able  to  critically  discern  the 
strengths  and  weakness  of  such  programs.  It 
is  not  important  that  the  individual  agency 
be  large.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
services  which  it  offers  be  sound  and  suf- 
ficiently varied  to  meet  the  needs,  or  a  specific 
need,   of   the   community   in   which   it   exists. 


It  is  important  that  the  standard  of  perform- 
ance be  in  equality  with  that  which  the  best 
local   health   and   welfare  agencies   represent. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  sentence — "It  is 
important  that  the  services  be  sound  and  suf- 
ficiently varied  to  meet  the  needs,  or  a  specific 
need,  of  the  community  in  which  it  exists." 
The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  "a  specific 
need."  It  is  wholly  acceptable  and  proper  for 
an  agency,  limited  in  financial  support,  quali- 
fied staff,  or  space,  to  render  one  service  well, 
turning  to  the  community  for  additional  re- 
sources which  it  cannot  supply.  In  fact,  it  is 
its  responsibility  to  do  so.  I  should  also 
exert  caution  against  duplication  of  services 
which  already  exist. 

Immense  opportunities  to  all  persons,  in- 
cluding the  blind,  have  been  made  available 
through  nation-wide  growth  and  development 
of  medical,  social,  educational,  recreational, 
and  other  facilities.  Unquestionably,  there  are 
areas  v/here  agencies  serving  the  blind  have 
moved  positively  ahead,  eflFecting  harmony 
between  themselves  and  these  professional 
community  resources.  There  are  many,  how- 
ever, who  are  still  unaware  of  these  avenues 
of    help    or,    because    of    poor    programming. 
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are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them. 

At  this  annual  meeting  of  our  national 
organization,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back  for  that  which  we  know 
to  be  good.  Instead,  let  us  take  this  op- 
portunity, as  a  group  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  services  for  the 
blind,  to  acknowledge  with  vigor  and  honesty 
that  much  remains  which  is  not  good. 

It  is  here  that  the  national  agency  looks 
to  the  local  agency  for  help.  The  national 
agency,  which  must  wait  to  be  invited  into 
a  situation,  has  no  power  to  police  or  control, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  can  only  advise 
or  support  that  which  it  believes  to  be  right 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  indi- 
vidual. Leadership  which  it  may  exert  is  to 
help,  not  to  hinder.  The  national  agency  may 
urge  the  use  of  community  servies  to  extend 
benefits  to  blind  persons,  but  it  is  not  within 
its  power  to  demand  that  this  be  done. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  are  saying  we  do  use 
every  facility  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in 
our  community,  why  must  we  worry  about 
these  others?  World  development  and  change 
has  created  a  smaller  world  in  which  we,  a 
small  segment  rubbing  shoulders  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  play  a  vital  part.  Agencies  for 
the  blind,  large  or  small,  must  band  together, 
for  we  represent  a  vastly  needed  democratic 
medium  through  which  the  blind  individual 
may  be  helped.  It  is  here  that  the  old  adage 
of  "the  chain  and  its  weakest  link"  is  pain- 
fully applicable. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  on  a  see- 
saw. The  down-side  represents  the  old,  the 
emotional,  the  obsolecent;  the  up-side,  the 
over-professional,  the  highly  theoretical.  In 
the  middle  there  are  those  who  seek  to  safe- 
guard that  which  was  good  and  of  lasting 
value  in  the  past,  supplementing  and  strength- 
ening that  which  is  realistic  and  useful  in  the 
new.  This  demands  a  fine  sense  of  balance 
and  selection.  In  fact,  we  are  so  profoundly 
engaged  in  this  intriguing  situation  that,  at 
some  point,  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  find 
the  blind  man,  with  whom  this  effort  is  con- 
cerned, has  quietly  tip-toed  out  of  the  area 
of  our  deliberations  and  gone  on  his  way. 

Another  preoccupation  with  which  we  con- 
sume endless,  and  not  too  profitable,  time  is 
the  possible  elimination  of  certain  words 
which     we     find     disturbing     in     our    private 


vocabulary.  "Client",  for  example.  Or  shall 
we  drop  "sheltered"  from  the  shop?  The 
latest  upsurge  has  focused  upon  "workshop" 
itself,  which  to  certain  persons  suggests  the 
old-time  "workhouse". 

Who  is  to  blame  for  these  and  other  words 
which  have  become  displeasing  to  us?  Could 
the  fault  lie  at  the  door  of  poor  leadership, 
unproductive  services,  and  a  tenacious  cling- 
ing to  the  old  emotional  concepts? 

Shakespeare  maintained  a  certain  convic- 
tion about  the  rose.  I  would  venture  a  guess 
that  if  we  should  agree  at  this  meeting  to 
change  "sheltered  shop"  to  "Hilton  Statler," 
in  due  time  it,  too,  would  join  the  unhappy 
words  we  have  just  reviewed. 

Section  F  of  AAWB  has,  over  a  period  of 
years,  carried  a  torch  for  the  Ideal  Agency  for 
the  Blind,  Principles  and  Standards  for  Agen- 
cies for  the  Blind,  and,  finally,  a  discussion 
of  Standards  for  the  Accreditation  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.  In  each  presentation,  relation- 
ship between  the  philosophy  which  we  preach 
(acceptance  of  the  blind  man  into  full  com- 
munity participation)  and  the  actual  process 
of  his  rehabilitation  has  been  clearly  drawn 
as  a  total  community  responsibility.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  concept  has  not  been  fully  ac- 
cepted  or   used. 

Could  some  of  the  problem  be  our  con- 
tinual indulgence  in  contradictory  philoso- 
phies? Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  we  demand 
equal  acceptance  and  opportunity  for  the  blind 
man  as  a  respected  member  of  the  community, 
why  do  we  say  we  cannot  raise  money  to  offer 
him  services  without  presenting  an  emotional 
appeal?      Why  don't  we  try  a  new  method? 

Or,  if  we  sincerely  believe,  and  so  state, 
that  the  blind  man  can  work  competitively, 
why  must  we  label  the  work  of  his  hands  with 
his  disability?  Why  do  we  say  we  cannot  sell 
his  products  unless  they  are  labeled  "Blind- 
Made"  ?   Why  don't  we  try  a  new  method? 

What  is  really  needed,  and  we  include  the 
national  agency,  is  constant  and  rigid  self- 
evaluation  of  individual  programs  to  deter- 
mine how  well  they  fit  into,  or  how  well 
they  are  utilizing,  the  full  constellation  of 
local  resources.  The  question  should  be 
asked  and  honestly  answered:  Was  the  pro- 
gram inspired  by,  and  designed  to  meet,  local 
needs  and  conditions,  or  was  it  picked  as  a 
"package"   elsewhere   and   superimposed   upon 
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1   community? 

What  is  needed  is  courage  to  acknowledge 
faults,  daring  to  try  the  new,  imagination  in 
the  fashioning  and  refreshing  of  programs. 

We  need  to  discourage  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  ""the  enervating  habit  of  compromise." 
Let  us  develop  a  healthy  distrust  of  the  seedy 
philosophy  which  extols  the  virtue  of  half-a- 
loaf. 


In  the  last  analysis,  services  for  the  blind, 
whether  under  an  agency  roof  or  supple- 
mented elsewhere  in  the  community,  must 
have  intrinsic  worth  to  sustain  them.  They 
must  be  sufficiently  varied  so  that  a  blind 
person  may,  when  he  is  able,  exert  the  free- 
dom of  choice  and,  in  his  choice,  be  proud 
and  confident.  "A  man  must  sta7id  erect, 
not  be  kept  erect  by  others." 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  — AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 


Harry  E.  Simmons,  Panelist 
Executive  Director,  Florida  Council  for  the   Blind,  Tampa,   Florida 


You  heard  a  few  minutes  ago  Hulen 
Walker  telling  a  man  to  train  his  dog  to 
write  his  name  so  it  could  be  passed  up. 
That,  inevitably,  brought  to  mind  the  story 
of  a  very  smart  dog.  It  seems  this  travelling 
carnival  was  stranded  in  a  small  town  by  rain, 
and  it  rained  continuously  for  a  week.  The 
dog-act  man  became  very  bored  sitting  around 
in  a  small  hotel,  so  he  brought  one  of  his 
dogs  into  the  hotel,  set  up  a  card  table,  and 
started  playing  two-handed  pinochle.  He 
would  lead  a  card,  and  the  dog  would  look 
at  his  hand  and  select  a  card,  and  take  a  trick. 
A  little  old  lady  came  through  the  lobby  and 
passed  by.  Then  she  stopped,  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  walked  back,  watched  for  a  minute, 
and  went  into  ecstacy.  She  said,  "This  is  a 
miracle.  This  is  the  smartest  dog  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  I  weren't 
right  here  at  the  moment."  The  bored  owner 
looked  up  and  said,  '"Lady,  this  dog  ain't  so 
darn  smart;  I've  beaten  him  three  out  of  the 
last  five  games." 

There  was  an  old  popular  song  about  half 
a  century  ago  when  I  was  a  youngster,  I  be- 
lieve the  title  of  which  was  ""There'll  be  some 
changes  made."  I  think  you  are  fully  aware 
by  now,  at  least  those  that  are  awake,  that 
there  have  been  frequent  changes  made  here. 
I  was  let  in  on  the  secret  at  a  very  late  date, 
and  of  course  I  do  not  have  a  paper.  Last 
night,  however,  I  listened  to  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  program,  and  was  very  much  en- 
couraged. I  heard  Pete  Wood  introduced  as 
a  "charming,  young  man,"  and  the  audience 


nodded  it's  approval,  so  I  knew  they  would 
believe  anything.  Then  another  event  of 
recent  date  was  very  encouraging:  We  saw 
the  heavy-weight  championship  of  the  world 
change  hands,  and  the  winner  won  it  by  not 
training,  except  for  night  clubs  and  dancing. 
And  that  may  set  up  a  new  technique  of 
public  address,   too. 

So  I  find  myself  where  the  poor,  old  cracker 
farmer  was  in  West  Florida,  in  a  rickety  old 
For  he  had  pulled  off  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  patrol  came  along  and  stopped  and  said, 
"What's  the  trouble?"  He  answered,  "I'm 
trying  to  find  my  way  to  Tallahassee."  The 
patrol  answered,  "What's  the  matter  with  you; 
are  you  drunk?  The  sign's  right  there  in 
front  of  you.  It  says  Tallahassee  82  miles'." 
The  farmer  answered,  "Well,  you  see  it's  this 
way,  officer,  I  ain't  had  no  education  'cep  what 
I  give  myself.  Now  I  can  read  how  fur,  but 
not  where  to." 

So,  that's  where  I  find  myself.  I  know 
what  ""community  services"  mean,  but  what 
will  I  talk  about?  I  think,  though,  we  could 
start  off  with  a  good  basic  philosophy  of  what 
makes  this  nation,  America,  the  leading  na- 
tion in  the  world.  And,  when  I  say  "America" 
I  include  Canada,  because  there  is  no  boundary 
line.  I  think  America  is  a  great  nation,  not 
because  it  has  unlimited  resources  of  silver 
and  gold,  coal  and  oil,  agricultural  lands  and 
forests,  but  it  is  a  great  nation  because  it  put 
its  faith  in  human  resources,  instead  of  physi- 
cal resources.  Counter  to  the  Communist  be- 
lief  that   the   state   is    supreme,   and    the    in- 
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dividual  is  an  ant  crawling  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state,  in  our  great  land,  the  individual  is 
the  great  resource,  and  all  other  resources  are 
bent  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  You 
can  travel  just  south  of  the  border  of  the 
United  States  to  see  some  resources  far  greater 
than  the  resources  of  this  nation,  and  yet  the 
people  are  poor;  they  live  in  poverty.  That 
will  give  you  a  good  illustration  of  why  this 
nation  is  great.  We  have  a  great  interest  in 
each  other. 

Another  point  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  and  which  we  were  discussing  in  a 
little  bull  session  last  night,  is  the  change  in 
the  concept  of  the  word  "help."  When  we 
were  a  young  nation,  scattered  about  as  a 
few  people  in  a  great  land,  help  then  was  a 
neighborhood  matter.  If  a  home  burned,  the 
neighbors  came  in  and  helped  rebuild  the 
home,  and  had  a  little  feast  along  with  it. 
The  same  happened  in  other  disasters.  If 
anyone  became  ill,  the  neighbors  brought  in 
food,  bed-clothing,  assistance  in  the  form  of 
doing  the  laundry  and  helping  in  any  way 
possible.  As  civilization  grew  more  compli- 
cated, of  course,  this  was  reduced  to  organi- 
zation, and  that  is  where  we  stand  today,  that 
is,  organizations  established  to  give"  help.  In 
the  final  analysis,  all  services  can  be  described 
as   "help." 

I  believe  the  other  important  thing  when 
we  think  of  the  word  "help"  is  to  think  of 
it  in  the  terms  of  an  individual,  realizing 
the  great  differences  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual. In  community  services,  there  are 
great  differences.  One  community  may  have 
one  set  up,  another  community  a  completely 
different  one,  but  both  achieving  a  modicum 
of  success.  You  can  extend  that  farther.  Serv- 
ices in  our  field  of  work  from  state  to  state 
are  all  different.  I  know  of  no  two  states 
that  have  the  same  basic  law  setting  up  a  pat- 
tern  of  services   for  the  blind. 

As  I  look  at  community  services  from  the 
state  administrator's  standpoint,  I  like  to  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  supplementation,  rather  than 
overlap.  I  like  to  think  that  the  main  achieve- 
ment is  public  education.  I  think  all  services 
stem    from    a    chain    of   thoughts    or    factors. 


First,  we   have   interest;    then   we   have   plan' 
ning;  then  we  have  public  education;  then  we 
have  finances;  then  we  have  technical  training 
in  the  form  of  staff;  and,  of  course,  the  most  i 
difficult  of  all  to  achieve  but  in  the  end  the 
most   important,   lines   of   communication,   or 
knowing  where  and  what.     You   might  take 
the  five  W's  as  necessary  in  establishing  lines  ^ 
of  communication:   Who,  what,  why,  where,  , 
and  when.     Even  in  a  small  community,  oft- 
times  there  are  sources  of  help  that  are  not  i 
utilized,   not  because  of  not  wanting  to,  but  t 
because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  1 
that  service. 

In  our  particular  state,  and  in  several  other  r 
states  I  know  of,  e.g.,  at  least  in  Texas  and  1 
North   Carolina,   community   services    are   ex-  ■ 

tended  and  coordinated  through  civic  clubs 

in  our  case,  Lions  Clubs,  some  230  Lions  Club ) 
Sight  Conservation  Committees  dipping  into ) 
every  neighborhood,  every  hamlet,  every  city.  . 
The  people  forming  these  committees  are  dis- 
tinguished people,  knowing  their  communi-  | 
ties,  and  they  can  give  a  great  deal  of  as- 
sistance  in   the   coordination   of   activities. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  im- 
portant element  in  all  services,  be  they  com- 
munity  services   or   otherwise,   is   the   facility, , 
completeness,  and  ease  of  getting  service  to  a  i 
particular  individual.     If  the  state  agency  hass, 
everything  necessary  to  provide  a  service  for  rl 
an  individual  in  a  community,  then,  of  course,  ' 
I  believe  it  is  the  obligation  to  get  that  serv- 
ice to  that  individual  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and    as    completely    as    possible.      If    the    re- 
sources   are    not    within    the    state,    then    the. 
community  should  be  searched  out.     Remem- 
ber, though,  that  every  time  you  ask  a  com- 
munity  for   assistance,   or   help   them   to   get  I 
together  to  assist  an  individual,  it  is  a  two- 
pronged  favor.    The  organizations  helping  the 
individual    become    keenly    interested    in    the 
individual,  and  that  is  public  education  down 
at   the  local   level. 

I  believe  that  time  will  not  permit  further 
thoughts  which  I  have  not  prepared  at  this 
platform,  so  I  will  listen  to  the  local  view- 
point. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES— FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  A 
VOLUNTARY  AGENCY 

Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  Panelist 

Executive  Director,  Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


What  part  can  a  voluntary  agency  play  in 
the  total  picture  of  community  services  for 
blind  people? 

I  The  local  voluntary  agency  holds  a  very 
strategic  position,  especially  if  it  is  a  United 
Fund  Agency — it  can  be  a  representative  of 
the  public  rendering  services  to  the  blind  per- 
sons in  the  community,  can  set  standards  for 
those  services,  can  interpret  them  to  the  com- 
munity and,  with  an  adequate  public  relations 
department,  can  be  the  principal  voice  in 
educating  the  community  ■  with  regard  to  the 
needs  and  the  capabilities  of  its  blind  popu- 
lation. 

Many  other  community  agencies  should  be 
fully  oriented  to  the  work  being  done  with, 
and  for,  blind  people.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished in  many  ways — planned  visits  to 
the  agency  for  the  blind  by  personnel  from 
other  social  agencies;  talks  to  staffs  of  other 
social  agencies;  referral  of  clients  of  the  blind 
agency  to  other  agencies  for  service — for  family 
counseling,  for  participation  in  the  various 
forms  of  recreation  offered  by  outside  agencies, 
for  specialized  training  or  therapy;  lectures 
and  films  presented  by  agency  personnel  be- 
fore many  groups — schools  of  nursing,  PTA's, 
service  clubs;  use  of  all  mass  media — news- 
papers, radio,  TV — to  inform  the  public  about 
work  being  done  at  the  agency  for  the  blind. 
If  you  have  an  interesting  story  to  present, 
free  time  over  radio  or  TV,  or  free  space  in 
newspapers,  is  not  hard  to  obtain  and  reaches 
an  untold  number  of  people. 

Our  own  agency  has,  during  the  past  two 
years,  had  more  than  $52,000  worth  of  free 
time  on  TV  and  radio,  has  presented  inter- 
views with  agency  personnel  on  the  work  of 
the  shop  on  TV,  and,  as  we  also  have  a  wide- 
spread eye-health  educational  program,  we 
have  had  several  medical  films  on  TV,  such 


as  a  film  of  a  corneal  transplant,  one  on  re- 
moval of  cataracts,  and  a  strabismus  operation. 
All  of  these  were  filmed  at  a  local  hospital. 
Spot  announcements  are  given  at  frequent  in- 
tervals on  children's  eye  problems,  adults'  eye 
problems,  and  the  eye  bank.  In  addition  to 
radio  and  TV,  we  have  had  619  column  inches 
of  free  space  in  newspapers.  Articles  appear 
in  national  magazines,  such  as  that  of  the 
titanium  industry,  and  in  local  ones,  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin,  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  Bulletin,  and  the  local 
and  state  teachers'  association  publications. 
All  of  this  helps  to  keep  the  community  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  work  of  the  local  agency. 

Our  social  service  department  is  in  close 
touch  with  all  agencies  which  may  be  of  serv- 
ice to  our  clients,  or  can  furnish  necessary 
information.  Help  is  given  on  many  types 
of  problems — personal,  family,  financial,  hous- 
ing, public  assistance,  securing  high  school 
scholarships  to  permit  two  blind  parents  to 
keep  their  children  in  school,  and,  in  short, 
many  problems  which  arise  in  people's  lives, 
whether  blind  or  sighted. 

Our  agency  maintains  a  very  close  relation- 
ship with  the  State  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
All  of  our  workers  who  have  a  potential  for 
eventual  placement  in  private  industry  are  on 
the  Bureau's  rolls,  and  move  out  to  better 
jobs  whenever  the  employment  counselor  can 
place  them. 

Medical  and  dental  care  for  these  workers 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Bureau,  and,  for 
other  workers  in  the  shop  who  probably  will 
not  leave  to  work  elsewhere,  free  medical  and 
dental  care  is  arranged  for  and  our  volunteers 
see  that  they  are  taken  to  clinics. 

Much  interest  in  our  work  is  engendered 
during  fund-raising  time,  when  many  groups 
of  businessmen  and  women  take  tours  of  the 
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plant  (there  were  285  people  last  fall).  They 
leave  with  expressions  of  interest  and  pleasure 
at  having  seen  for  themselves  what  blind  per- 
sons are  capable  of  doing.  Since  each  of 
these  persons  is  head  of  a  team  in  their  par- 
ticular plant  and  must  explain  what  they  have 
seen  to  their  team  members,  the  results  are 
far-reaching.  Little  by  little,  through  all  of 
these  avenues  of  information,  the  community 
is  gaining  a  greater  awareness. 

In  our  shop,  which  at  one  time  lacked  a 
feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  workers, 
meetings  of  the  entire  group  are  held  to 
explain  policies  and  regulations,  changes  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  etc.,  and  to  answer 
questions  which  they  may  have.  Bulletin 
board  notices  are  used  for  all  minor  matters. 
Supervisors  meet  weekly,  to  discuss  shop 
problems  and  better  ways  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  has  always  shown 
a  deep  interest  in  our  work  and  asks  for  the 
services  of  our  staff  members  on  various  com- 
mittees. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  model  agency, 
by    any    means,    but    at   least    an    opportunity 


is  offered  to  150  blind  persons  to  perform 
dignified,  useful  labor,  at  adequate  pay. 

Many  free  tickets  are  given  to  us  to  dis- 
tribute— to  movies,  baseball  games,  symphony 
concerts,   the  municipal   opera. 

We  maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
ophthalmologists — have  an  advisory  committee 
of  five  of  the  leading  ones,  and  each  year  the 
Director  is  asked  to  speak  about  blindness  to 
the  graduating  class  of  ophthalmologists. 

Recently  I  saw  an  experiment  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  state  agency  in  Nebraska 
which  could  easily  be  adopted  for  use  by  a 
local  agency.  A  group  of  blind  persons  is 
brought  to  a  central  point  by  the  agency  and 
each  housed  separately  with  sighted  people. 
Community  facilities  are  used,  such  as  the 
high  school  for  home  economics  and  shop,  the 
YWCA  for  bowling,  swimming,  dancing  and 
gymnasium,  the  Department  of  Psychology 
of  the  University  for  tests  and  evaluations, 
and  the  Arthur  Murray  School  even  gave  free 
lessons  in  ballroom  dancing. 

Several  community  agencies  are  thus  render- 
ing services  to  blind  persons,  and  are  helping 
to  integrate  them  with  sighted  groups. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT 
TUESDAY  EVENING  GENERAL  SESSION 


LOOKING  FORWARD  IN  WORK  WITH  AND 
FOR  DEAF-BLIND  PEOPLE 


DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Betty  G.  Riley,  Field  Worker,  Service  to  the  Deaf-Blind 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


A  short  time  ago  a  young  Broadway  actress 
and  her  husband  appeared  on  one  of  those 
homey  interview  programs  that  have  become 
so  popular  in  the  past  few  years.  Since  the 
young  lady  had  recently  given  birth  to  her 
first  child,  it  somehow  seemed  appropriate  for 
the  interviewer  to  ask  her  how  she  enjoyed 
being  a  mother.  She,  of  course,  allowed  as 
how  it  was  all  just  wonderful,  and  her  hus- 
band nodded  his  beaming  assent,  too.  Not  will- 
ing to  leave  it  at  that,  however,  the  inter- 
viewer expressed  some  surprise  that  she  had 
no  particular  problems  to  mention,  this  being 
her  first  venture  into  motherhood  and  all  that. 

Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  she  did  have  a 
problem!  She  said  she  just  couldn't  get  over 
the  idea  that  the  baby  couldn't  talk  to  her, 
that  she  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  talking 
to  him  and  fussing  over  him,  but  that  they 
never  really  communicated.  She  went  on  to 
say  that  she  was  just  longing  for  the  day  when 
he  would  respond  so  that  she  would  feel  less 
frustrated. 

When  I  first  heard  these  remarks,  I  thought 
""how  whimsical  can  you  get!"  I've  remem- 
bered them,  however  not  because  of  how  silly 


they  sounded,  but  because  of  how  silly  they 
might  not  have  sounded  if  they  had  come  from 
the   mother   of  a  deaf-blind   child. 

According  to  our  latest  records,  there  are 
approximately  350  deaf -blind  children  under 
20  years  of  age  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  today.  Eighty  of  them  are  en- 
rolled this  year  in  the  8  schools  which  main- 
tain departments  for  the  deaf-blind.  Twenty 
years  ago,  in  1939,  one  department  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  almost  10  years 
had  an  enrollment  of  14  pupils,  and  another 
school  was  just  beginning  to  set  up  a  program 
for  deaf-blind  children.  Our  available  statistics 
do  not  tell  us  how  many  children  have  been 
educated  individually  in  various  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country,  but  we  do  know  that  many  of 
the  deaf-blind  adults  who  are  living  useful 
lives  today  have  received  such  an  education. 
How  many  more  could  have  been  educated 
we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  1959  we  know  that  approximately  200 
deaf-blind  children  are  living  at  home  and  are 
not  enrolled  in  any  educational  program.  Ap- 
proximately 20  are  4  years  of  age  or  under. 
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The  remainder — approximately  180 — range  in 
age  from  5  to  19.  Approximately  70  are 
reported  to  be  in  institutions  for  the  mentally 
deficient. 

This,  perhaps,  does  not  sound  like  much 
progress.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  of  the  deaf- 
blind — only  4  of  the  8  schools  are  in  a 
position  to  admit  out-of-state  pupils — it  has 
been  found  that  relatively  few  children  each 
year  are  considered  eligible  for  a  formal  edu- 
cational program,  due  to  a  generally  retarded 
level  of  functioning  behavior. 

It  is  this  group  of  children — and  their  par- 
ents—about whom  we  are  most  concerned. 
Although  we  know  that  some  of  the  causes  of 
deafness  and  blindness  are  different  in  1959 
than  they  were  20  years  ago — more  babies  are 
being  kept  alive  by  modern  medicine  who 
might  otherwise  have  died — we  are  not  look- 
ing towards  institutionalization  as  an  answer 
to  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  children 


who  seem  retarded  in  their  preschool  years. 
Instead,  we  are  looking  towards  the  diagnostic 
team,  the  researchers,  speech  and  hearing 
clinicians,  child  welfare  workers,  public  health 
nurses,  preschool  counselors  and  caseworkers 
— all  of  whom  want  to  learn  more  about  these 
children.  We  have  already  learned  a  great 
deal  as  a  result  of  group  effort  at  the  com- 
munity and  state  level,  and  we  look  forward 
to   far  greater  achievement  in   the  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  Tad  Chapman,  the  first 
deaf-blind  child  in  the  United  States  to  be 
educated  by  the  Vibration  Method,  returned 
to  this  country  from  a  tour  of  South  Africa, 
where  he  gave  over  one  hundred  speeches  on 
behalf  of  deaf-blind  children.  In  the  fall  of 
1959,  the  first  department  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind  will  be  opened  in  that 
country.  Twenty-one  years  may  seem  like  a 
long  rime,  but  in  the  history  of  education  it 
is  remarkably  fast  progress. 


NOT  A  SOUND  FROM  MY  CHICKENS 

Winthrop  C.  Chapman,  Poultry  Farmer 
San  Gabriel,  California 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here  at 
this   meeting   to   speak   about   my   chickens. 

In  1947,  my  father  and  I  started  a  rabbit 
husbandry,  but  we  found  it  was  not  practical 
financially  and  there  was  too  much  work  for 
us.  So,  a  few  years  later  we  changed  over  to 
poultry-farming,  which  proved  cleaner  and 
more  profitable. 

We  now  have  1,000  chickens  and  it  is  my 
job  to  feed  them  twice  a  day  and  pick  up  the 
eggs  three  times  a  day.  This  gives  me  a 
lot  of  exercise  walking  up  and  down  the 
aisles.  In  addition,  I  help  with  the  yard  work, 
trimming  the  lawns,  etc. 

It  is  also  my  job  to  handle  the  money  and 
pay  all  the   bills.      I  keep   records   in   Braille, 


and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  make  a  complete 
report   of   all    our   poultry   business. 

Besides  my  work  tending  poultry,  I  keep 
busy  with  a  number  of  other  interests,  such 
as  weaving,  correspondence,  transcribing,  and 
games.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and 
studying  about  different  countries. 

I  wish  more  deaf-blind  people  could  have 
the  opportunity  and  experience  that  I  have 
had  in  poultry  farming,  an  occupation  which 
affords  pleasure  and  good  exercise.  My 
chickens  never  argue  or  contradict  me.  At 
least  if  they  do,  I  never  hear  them. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  come  to  this  convention  to  speak  to 
you. 
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PLOWING  THE  GROUND  FOR  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 
PROGRAM  OF  SERVICES  TO  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

James  S.  Anderson,  Instructor,  Service  Unit 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  April  of  1956,  the  Columbia  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  published  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  community  services  available  to  the 
blind  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area. 
One  of  the  interesting  statistics  which  was 
revealed  in  this  publication  was  the  existence 
of  44  persons  in  the  local  community  who 
were  blind  with  some  degree  of  hearing  loss. 
Since  it  has  been  estimated  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2500  legally  blind  persons  in  the  Wash- 
ington community  and,  since  the  aforemen- 
tioned survey  only  included  approximately 
one-third  of  this  figure,  the  percentage  of  blind 
persons  with  auditory  losses  can  easily  be 
doubled  or  even  tripled.  During  the  time 
when  the  facts  and  figures  were  being  gath- 
ered for  this  survey,  three  cases  of  deaf- 
blindness  were  referred  to  the  Social  Service 
Department  of  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind.  These  three  cases  and  the  results 
of  the  survey  indicated  the  need  for  special- 
ized services  to  the  deaf-blind  and  the  hard- 
of-hearing  blind  in  the  Washington  com- 
munity. 

In  late  1956,  I  jointed  the  staff  of  the 
Lighthouse  as  an  instructor  in  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Unit  and,  since  I  had  some  previous  ex- 
perience in  work  with  the  deaf-blind,  I  was 
assigned  the  task  of  interviewing  these  clients. 
The  purpose  of  these  interviews  were  two- 
fold, first  to  determine  the  clients'  needs  and 
second  to  determine  what  services  presently 
being  provided  to  the  community  by  the 
Lighthouse  could  be  extended  to  these  clients. 
After  preliminary  diagnostic  evaluations,  two 
deaf-blind  clients  were  provided  with  services 
in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Instruction  in  a  restricted  form  of  foot 
travel. 

2.  Instruction  in  crafts. 

3.  Instruaion   in   Braille  and   typing. 

4.  Financing  of  ophthalmological,  otologi- 
cal  and  audiological   examinations. 


5.  Part-time  employment  in  our  sheltered 
shops    a"d    home    industry    programs. 

These  two  persons  have  received  services 
from  the  Lighthouse  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
the  present  date.  The  value  of  providing  such 
services  is  twofold:  First,  several  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  clients  were  met,  and, 
second,  the  staff  of  the  Lighthouse  has  gained 
valuable  experience  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  future  in  work  with  clients  of  this 
type. 

As  the  number  of  referrals  to  the  Columbia 
Lighthouse  of  deaf-blind  and  hard-of- hearing 
blind  clients  increased,  it  was  felt  by  our 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson, 
in  consultancy  with  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
that  our  staff  should  receive  more  formalized 
training  in  order  to  deal  with  the  growing 
problem  of  providing  efficient  and  effective 
services  to  clients  with  this  dual  handicap. 
Proceeding  on  the  recommendations  of  Miss 
Dinsmore,  I  was  sent  to  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  two 
weeks  of  intensive  training  in  their  deaf-blind 
department.  Upon  my  return  from  New  York 
at  the  completion  of  my  training,  and  after 
numerous  conferences  with  the  Lighthouse 
staff,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  approach 
this  problem  from  several  directions.  First, 
it  was  essential  to  determine  approximately 
the  number  of  deaf-blind  and  hard-of-hearing 
blind  in  the  community,  as  well  as  their  needs 
and  interests.  It  was  also  important  to  de- 
termine what  agencies  were  already  serving 
these  persons,  and  the  nature  of  their  serv- 
ices. Another  phase  of  this  approach  was 
the  selection  of  6  cases  of  deaf-blind  and  hard- 
of-hearing  blind  clients  known  to  the  agency 
for  thorough  analysis  and  study.  The  final 
step  in  our  approach  to  this  problem  will  be 
the  general  orientation  of  the  Lighthouse  staff 
to  work  with  the  deaf-blind  and  hard-of-hear- 
ing  blind. 
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In  order  to  obtain  information  on  the 
number  of  deaf-blind  and  hard-of-hearing 
blind  clients  in  the  local  community  and  the 
agencies  serving  them,  a  letter  with  an  in- 
closed postcard  was  sent  to  each  of  the  28 
District  of  Columbia  agencies  who  participated 
in  the  Columbia  Lighthouse — American  Foun- 
dation Survey  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan area.  The  28  agencies  were  asked  to 
cooperate  in  completing  the  requested  informa- 
tion on  the  back  of  each  postcard  and  to 
return  it  to  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  at  their 
convenience.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
received  responses  from  20  of  the  28  agencies. 
Eight  of  the  20  responding  agencies  indicated 
that  they  are  at  the  present  time  providing 
services  to  deaf-blind  and  hard-of-hearing 
blind  clients.  These  8  agencies  will  be  con- 
tacted by  a  member  of  the  Lighthouse  staff 
in  the  near  future  in  order  to  obtain  specific 
information  on  clients  and  services.  The  re- 
maining agencies  who  have  not  responded  to 
our  survey  have  been  reapproached  and  their 
cooperation   requested. 

A  second  phase  of  our  approach  to  this 
problem  has  also  been  partially  accomplished. 
From  six  deaf-blind  or  hard-of-hearing  blind 
persons  known  to  the  Lighthouse,  either  by 
being  the  recipients  of  services  or  by  mere 
names  or  address,  detailed  information  about 
two  has  been  gathered  and  analyzed.  In  order 
to  obtain  detailed  case  histories  of  these 
clients,  a  special  form  has  been  designed 
which  will  provide  the  staff  with  as  complete 
information  as  possible  about  each  client  in 
the   following   areas. 

1.  General  statistics. 

2.  Educational  background. 

3.  Medical    history. 

4.  Family  history. 

5.  Work  history. 

6.  Service  history. 

The  latter  includes  detailed  information  on 
all  services  which  the  client  has  received, 
either  from  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  or  other 
community  agencies. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  contact  two 
of  the  remaining  other  clients,  but  at  present 
these  attempts  have  met  with  failure.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  before  too  many  weeks 
pass  case  histories  of  these  remaining  clients 
will  be  at  least  started.  The  remaining  four 
clients  are  only  known  to  the  agency  by  names 
and  addresses. 

The  final  step  in  our  present  approach  has 
also  been  partially  completed.  The  staff  of 
the  Columbia  Lighthouse  Rehabilitation  Unit 
is  now  in  the  process  of  receiving  a  general 
orientation  to  work  with  the  deaf-blind  and 
hard-of-hearing  blind.  This  orientation  con- 
sists of  instruction  in  various  methods  of  com- 
munication, general  discussions,  and  study  of 
reading  material  on  the  deaf-blind  in  the  re- 
habilitation setting  and  prevocational  aspects 
of  deaf-blindness.  After  this  segment  of  the 
Lighthouse  staff  becomes  functional  in  the 
application  of  this  orientation,  other  segments 
of  the  staff  will  be  given  similar  instruction 
which  can  apply  directly  to  their  specific  areas 
of   operation. 

During  the  process  of  providing  services 
to  deaf-blind  and  hard-of-hearing  blind  clients, 
working  relationships  have  been  developed 
with  several  agencies  in  the  community.  For 
example,  the  Hearing  Clinic  of  a  local  Wash- 
ington hospital  center  is  now  cooperating  with 
the  Lighthouse  in  providing  diagnostic,  evalua- 
tory  and  therapeutic  services  to  clients  with 
this  dual  disability.  Another  agency  has  co- 
operated with  the  Lighthouse  in  providing 
family  counseling  to  the  parents  of  a  young 
deaf-blind  child. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that,  through  our 
preliminary  approach  to  this  problem,  we  shall 
obtain  enough  information  about  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem,  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  clients,  in  order  to  plan  a 
program  of  services  to  the  deaf-blind  and 
hard-of-hearing  blind  which  will  be  partici- 
pated in  not  only  by  the  Columbia  Lighthouse, 
but  which  will  include  other  agencies  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area. 
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STEPS  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  IN  CANADA 

A.  N.   Magill,   Superintendent,   Ontario   Division 
The  Canadian   National   Institute   for  the   Blind,   Toronto,   Ontario 


When  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  received  its  Federal  Charter  in 
March,  1918,  as  a  national  private  agency  for 
the  blind^  it  amalgamated  with  a  number  of 
local  and  provincial  organized  groups  and 
brought  into  one  national  organization  prac- 
tically all  existing  services  for  the  blind  people 
of  Canada.  Its  first  endeavor  was  to  develop 
a  register  which  would  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation necessary  to  design  and  construct 
a  comprehensive  service  program.  This  in- 
formation brought  to  light  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  number  of  deaf-blind  people  in 
Canada.  As  the  facilities  of  the  organization 
grew  and  trained  staff  was  developed,  those 
deaf-blind  people  who  could  read  Braille 
began  to  receive  library  service.  Some  others 
were  taught  Braille  by  the  Home  Teaching 
Department  and  later,  as  employment  op- 
portunities were  found,  some  deaf-blind  people 
were  placed  in  remunerative  work.  As  work 
for  the  blind  in  Canada  has  developed  over 
the  years,  deaf-blind  Canadians  have  also 
participated  to  a  greater  extent  in  both  eco- 
nomic  and    social    opportunities. 

If  was  not,  however,  until  about  1950  that 
this  program  received  a  real  stimulus  through 
the  visit  of  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  well- 
known  specialist  in  work  for  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  personal  activities  and  dedication  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  McGuffin,  a  deaf-blind  person 
who  had  lost  her  hearing  and  part  of  her 
sight  in  early  childhood.  She  received  her 
education  at  the  school  for  the  deaf.  After 
the  age  of  40,  when  she  was  totally  blind 
and  had  learned  Braille  and  touch  typing,  she 
began  to  interest  herself  in  the  conditions  of 
the  deaf-blind  of  Canada  and  to  contact  as 
many  as  she  could  reach  through  Braille  or 
typewritten   correspondence. 

In  July,  1952,  Mrs.  McGuffin  began  to  de- 
vote most  of  her  time  to  a  little  Braille  maga- 
zine which  she  felt  would  bring  hope  and 
companionship  to  her  comrades.  The  first 
issue,  a   single,   hand-transcribed   copy,   bound 


with  string,  took  three  months  to  cover  its 
circulatioT  route  among  eleven  widely  scat- 
tered readers.  The  next  issue  reached  a  few 
more  readers  ar.d  the  deaf-blind  who  could 
write  Braille  or  type  began  to  contribute  ma- 
terial. Today,  through  the  Brailling  facilities 
of  the  CNIB,  60  copies  of  the  magazine  Dots 
ai.d  Taps  go  out  every  other  month  to  deaf- 
blind   readers  across  the  country. 

When  the  magazine  was  well  established, 
Mrs.  McGuffin  formed  the  Canadian  League 
of  the  Deaf-Blind,  operating  from  her  own 
home.  The  object  of  the  League  was  to  supply 
a  BraiUewriter  and  Braille  watch  for  each  of 
the  deaf-blind  members  who  could  use  them, 
and  funds  to  cover  these  were  donated  by 
friends  or  raised  in  various  ways. 

While  Mrs.  McGuffin  was  carrying  on  her 
activities  from  the  West  Coast,  the  CNIB 
was  attempting  to  deal  with  each  deaf-blind 
person  on  the  basis  of  his  immediate  needs. 
Efforts  were  made  to  assist  them  to  receive 
education  (either  by  going  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  a  school  for  the  deaf,  if  they  had 
partial  sight,  or  a  school  for  the  blind  if  they 
had  partial  hearing)  and,  in  some  cases,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  various  Pro- 
vincial Departments  of  Education  to  provide 
special  teaching  facilities  for  those  who  could 
not  fit  into  the  other  groups. 

In  1957,  our  program  received  a  further 
impetus  through  the  visit  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller  and,  with  the  increasing  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  with  its  special  Committee 
on  the  Deaf-Blind,  it  was  decided  to  unify 
the  Canadian  program  for  the  deaf-blind  as 
well  as  enlarge  our  efforts  to  guarantee  maxi- 
mum service.  "Deaf-blind"  in  Canada  was 
defined  as;  "Those  who,  after  all  possible 
correction,  cannot  hear  normal  conversation 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  and  whose  vision 
is  so  low  that  they  cannot  read  large  print; 
or  who  may  be  able  to  read  large  print  at 
present  but  whose  vision  is  expected  to  fail." 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  McGufEn  was  asked  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  organization  as  Consultant  on  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  Canada,  which  she  very  kindly 
consented  to  do.  Each  of  the  seven  organi- 
zational divisions  within  the  CNIB  appointed 
a  key  member  of  staff  to  work  with  Mrs. 
McGuffin,  who  was  to  continue  the  editing 
of  Dots  and  Taps  magazine,  as  well  as  funish- 
ing  deaf-blind  people  with  necessary  equip- 
ment, such  as  Braillewriters,  typewriters,  etc., 
as  long  as  her  available  funds  lasted,  after 
which  these  would  be  provided  by  CNIB. 
Our  organization  was  to  work  closely  with 
each  deaf-blind  person  within  the  respective 
Divisions  to  see  that  they  received  tutoring  in 
Braille  as  well  as  typing,  to  be  placed  in  em- 
ployment where  possible,  and  to  be  introduced 
to  other  deaf-blind  people  within  their  com- 
munities. Mrs.  McGuffin  was  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  approximately  150  people  presently 
registered  as  deaf-blind,  and  to  visit  them  at 
agreed  periods. 

This  stepped-up  program  has  meant  that 
many  more  deaf-blind  people  are  getting 
together  in  small  social  groups.  They  are 
being    taught    handicrafts    as    well    as    being 


placed  in  jobs  where  possible.  The  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  various  activi- 
ties developed  in  each  community  for  blind 
people,  as  well  as  being  afforded,  wherever 
necessary,  accommodation  in  our  residences 
for  the  blind. 

This  intensified  program  on  the  part  of  the 
CNIB,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  McGuffin 
as  Consultant,  will,  we  feel,  afford  many  more 
opportunities,  both  social  and  economic,  for 
the  deaf-blind  people  of  our  country.  It  will 
interest  not  only  blind  people,  but  sighted 
people  as  well,  in  communicating  with  them 
and,  will,  we  hope,  widen  their  circle  of 
friends  and  help  them  to  achieve  a  richer, 
fuller  life.  We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  McGuffin 
for  the  help  and  inspiration  she  has  afiforded 
the  deaf-blind  in  Canada,  and  for  the  intense 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Peter  Salmon. 

We  feel  that  our  program  in  Canada  is 
just  beginning.  It  has  a  good  start,  but  the 
future  holds  many  more  opportunities  than 
were  available  in   the  past. 


MY  SHOP  IS  MY  OWN 

Jack  Murphey,  Chair  Caner  and  Furniture  Repairer 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  automobile  industry  has  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  over  the  years,  and  it  would  grieve  me 
if  what  I  have  to  say  this  evening  should  cause 
still  more  by  sparking  a  mass  movement  back 
to  handicraft  and  the  simple  division  of  labor. 
Maybe  my  remarks  won't  be  that  provocative, 
but  it  isn't  clear  just  what  will  start  a  new 
fad  (and  we  have  the  hoola  hoop  to  prove 
that  it  doesn't  take  much),  so  I  am  worried. 
My  mind  is  easy  and  my  conscience  is  clear 
on  one  point,  though:  If  this  venture  into  the 
field  of  public  education  does  precipitate  a 
crisis,  the  blame  rests  squarely  upon  those 
friends  and  relatives  of  mine  who  have  per- 
sistently banned  any  further  mention  of  my 
one-man  shop — regardless  of  its  enduring  con- 
versational value.  It  was  a  cut-and-dried  case 
of  go  to  Detroit  or  keep  quiet.     So  here  I  am. 


and  I  hope  it  won't  be  necessary  to  hurry 
away  because  of  similar  persecution  by  you, 
Now  about  that  shop  of  mine.  We  keep 
it  down  in  the  basement  where,  besides  tb 
furnace,  other  household  appliances,  two  bi- 
cycles, one  lawnmower,  my  workbenches,  and 
a  clutter  of  cane,  rush  and  porch  furniture 
it  is  quite  possible  to  find  almost  anything 
else — except  the  object  of  one's  search.  Such 
chaos  in  a  business  establishment  could,  pre- 
sumably, serve  as  damning  evidence  that  its 
proprietor  had  lost  considerably  more  than  his 
sight  and  hearing,  so  please  keep  the  mattei 
confidential,  for  in  all  other  respects  the  shop 
is  an  unqualified  blessing.  It  is  one  of  my 
few  cherished  possessions  which  the  kids  have 
never  managed  to  leave  out  in  the  alley  or  in 
a  neighbor's  backyard,  and  it  is  the  only  place 
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in  the  house  where  my  efforts  to  be  useful 
have  not  occasionally  resulted  in  pandemonium 
or  worse. 

Take  the  time  Mother  served  dinner  to  a 
hobo  and  then  trotted  off  to  answer  the  phone 
without  telling  me  of  his  presence.  Had  I 
gone  down  to  the  shop  and  resumed  honest 
labor,  Mother  could  have  finished  her  conver- 
sation, Dad  could  have  scanned  the  newspaper 
for  proof  that  the  Republicans  were  getting 
worse,  and  the  hobo  could  have  eaten  in  peace. 
But  instead  of  answering  the  call  of  duty,  I 
chose  that  moment  to  remove  our  dinner 
dishes  from  the  table  and  promptly  confis- 
cated the  poor  man's  food.  It  is  still  refresh 
ing  to  think  of  our  guest's  momentary  frus- 
tration! It  was  said  that  his  efforts  to  reason 
with  me  could  have  been  heard  for  a  mile. 

That  boner,  the  work  of  a  mere  novice 
by  comparison  with  later,  more  spectacular 
achievements,  occurred  shortly  after  I  had  be- 
come too  deaf  for  oral  communication.  Never- 
theless, that  highly  successful,  though  unin- 
tentional, disturbance  of  the  peace  shows  that 
my  shop  has  much  to  recommend  it — it  has 
social   as  well  as   economic   implications. 

I  began  to  lose  my  hearing  and  to  cane 
chairs  commercially  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Thereafter,  both  projects  gradually  prospered 
(in  their  separate  ways),  so  that  I  had  very 
little  hearing  and  quite  a  lot  of  work  when 
my  school  days  ended  in  1927.  Since  then, 
except  for  a  period  during  the  war  when  ma- 
terial was  unobtainable,  the  shop  has  always 
been  supplied  with  an  ever-changing  variety 
of  work.  Some  jobs  can  be  breezed  through 
in  an  hour  and  some  make  it  doubtful  that 
Job  still  holds  the  record  for  patience.     Some 


can  be  done  without  thinking,  while  others 
demand  intense  concentration.  Many  pieces 
must  be  worked  on  with  chisels  or  an  electric 
drill,  and  many  others  must  be  strengthened 
with  glue,  braces,  new  rungs  or  a  few  well- 
placed  screws.  Best  of  all,  just  when  you 
think  you  know  your  business,  someone  is  sure 
to  walk  in  with  a  job  that  wrecks  your  com- 
placency and  turns  out  to  be  more  challeng- 
ing than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  outstanding  about 
my  little  furniture  repair  business  at  home, 
yet  I  welcomed  the  chance  to  call  it  to  your 
attention  because  the  field  is  wide  open  to 
competent  deaf-blind  people  in  every  metro- 
politan area.  Of  course,  relatively  few  would 
find  the  work  satisfying  and  profitable,  but  I 
know  of  only  two  who  have  shops  similar  to 
mine,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  should  be 
more.  This  situation  would  be  remedied,  I 
think,  if  something  could  be  done  to  stimulate 
the  personal  interest  and  initiative  of  those 
who  are  favorably  located  for  such  a  business. 
Consequently,  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the 
American  Foundation's  generous  and  valuable 
services  to  my  handicap  group,  this  annual 
program  for  the  AAWB  is  the  one  which  can 
be  most  effective  in  conveying  encouragement 
and  constructive  suggestions  to  employable 
deaf-blind  adults  throughout  the  country.  The 
need  for  such  individual  help  becomes  ap- 
parent when  one  realizes  that,  next  to  the 
all-important  factor  of  communication,  re- 
munerative work  alone  has  the  magical  power 
to  transform  abject  dependence  into  dignified 
interdependence  and  miserable  isolation  into 
a  kind  of  happy  and  purposeful  seclusion. 


DEVELOPING  A  REGIONAL  PROGRAM 

Jerry  Andersen,  Supervisor,  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Although  it  has  been  more  than  two  years 
since  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore  made  arrange- 
ments for  me  to  receive  training  in  work  with 
deaf-blind  people  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  we  have,  thus  far,  served  only  eight 


such  persons,  seven  of  these  from  Minnesota. 
Therefore,  it  is  somewhat  presumptuous  for  me 
to  speak  of  a  regional  program.  However, 
the  program  exists  and  is  offered  regionally. 
We   have   served   one   person    from   Montana, 
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and  inquiries  have  been  arriving  regularly  re- 
garding these  services  from  other  states  in 
our  region.  There  is  no  question  that  there 
is  at  least  a  beginning  awareness  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  comprehensive  services 
to   deaf-blind   people. 

Recognizing  that  we  are  neophytes  in  this 
field,  I  think,  too,  that  our  newness,  in  itself, 
may  have  caused  us  to  approach  certain  prob- 
lems and  solutiors  to  these  problems  in  ways 
that  are  different  from  those  commonly  ac- 
cepted. 

Needless  to  say,  when  I  first  approached 
this  training,  I  was  filled  with  a  good  deal 
of  trepidation.  There  was  not  so  much  a 
fear  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was  supposed 
to  work;  rather,  I  worried  about  my  own 
probable  ineptress  in  communicating  with 
them.  Mr.  Lou  Bettica  (a  man  who,  to  my 
mind,  is  outstanding  in  this  field)  and  his 
very  capable  staff,  soon  put  these  fears  at  ease. 
Because  of  the  conviction  I  met  with  here,  I 
was  able  to  carry  back  to  my  own  staff  con- 
viction about  developing  our  program.  From 
the  deaf-blind  people  working  in  the  IHB 
program,  I  learned  a  lot.  I  learned  that  they 
are  as  richly  different  in  their  backgrounds 
and  interests  as  any  other  grouping  of  people. 
I  learned  that  they  had  quiet  conviction  about 
their  own  capabilities  and  about  their  own  po- 
tentialities. I  learned  that  communication  is 
a  critical  aud  basic  issue  that  must  be  dealt 
with  effectively  before  an  effective  program  of 
service  can  be  realized.  It  is  to  the  point  of 
communication  that  I  should  like  to  direct  a 
few  remarks   this  evening. 

Communication  is,  of  course,  not  an  end.  It 
is  a  means  to  an  end.  In  any  phase  of  re- 
habilitation work,  we  must  have  an  inherent 
belief  in  the  capability  of  persons  with  whom 
we  work,  to  identify  problems  that  they  have, 
and  to  determine  what  they  want  to  do  about 
these  problems.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
client  has  all  of  the  answers.  Our  profes- 
sional competerce  is  brought  to  bear  in  help- 
ing the  client  to  identify  problems  that  are 
facing  him,  in  helping  him  to  explore  services 
that  are  available  to  him  to  assist  in  the  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  and  to  help  him  select 
the  means  of  solution  that  are  in  keeping 
with  his  abilities  and  his  limitations. 

Striving  for  more  effective  communication 
has   been   our  most  basic  concern   in   develop- 


ment of  a  program  of  training  for  deaf-blind 
persons.  Three  points  have  been  uppermost 
in  our  minds.     These  are: 

1.  The  mechanics  of  communication. 

2.  Opportunities  for  communication. 

3.  Empathy  in   communication. 

Relating  to  mechanics,  we  have  been  very 
interested  in  evaluating  the  various  means  for 
communication  that  are  available  to  staff,  to 
fellow  students  and  to  the  deaf-blind  persons 
themselves.  Without  going  into  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  this,  our  major  concerns  have 
been  to  appraise  the  most  effective  means  for 
successful  communication  and  to  acquaint  as 
many  people  as  possible  with  these  means. 
We  have  reached  a  tentative  conclusion  that 
the  most  effective  means  for  personalizing 
communicatioin  is  the  manual  alphabet.  The 
Teletouch,  of  course,  broadens  the  opportuni-  j 
ties  for  communication  tremendously.  The  1 
manual,  because  it  enables  physical  contact 
between  two  persons,  from  our  point  of  view 
is  the  best  means  to  convey  emotional  com- 
ponents of  communication  and  to  receive  these 
same  emotional  components  from  the  deaf- 
blind  person. 

Regarding  the  opportunities  for  communi- 
cation, we  have  found  that,  if  we  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  with  our  student  group  (dur- 
ing lectures  or  group  discussion)  going  over 
the  manual  alphabet  just  prior  to  a  deaf-blind 
person's  entering  the  course,  a  majority  of  the 
group  will  learn  sufficient  communication  to 
at  least  be  able  to  convey  and  understand  the 
social  amenities.  A  few  will  really  delve  into 
it  and  become  quite  closely  acquainted  with 
the  deaf-blind  client.  Our  position,  at  this 
point,  is  that  the  deaf-blind  client  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  group  in  the  Rehabilitation 
Certer  at  any  given  time,  and  this  opportunity 
should  be  wholeheartedly  encouraged.  Be- 
cause we  have  had  so  few  (at  the  most  three) 
deaf-blind  students  in  our  student  group  at 
any  given  time,  we  have  not  only  been  able  to, 
but  have  found  it  necessary,  to  encourage  com- 
munication opportunities  between  these  per- 
sons and  those  in  our  student  group  who  have 
normal  hearing.  We  have  encouraged  this 
integration  throughout  the  program,  even  to 
the  extent  of  placing  a  deaf-blind  person  with 
a  roommate  who  has  normal  hearing,  prepar- 
ing the  roommate  in  advance  for  this.  Gen- 
erally, this  has  worked  out  pretty  successfully, 
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although,  as  may  be  expected,  there  have  been 
some  problems.  None  of  these  problems, 
however,  has  been  insurmountable.  Thus  far, 
we  have  found  that  all  of  the  clients  we  have 
received  had  very  limited,  if  any,  opportunity 
for  what  I  would  call  empathic  communica- 
tion with  those  around  them.  We  have  found 
that  it  has  been  very  important  to  elicit  ideas 
from  our  clients;  it  has  been  very  important 
to  develop   and   round  out  these   ideas. 

Although  our  experience  has,  thus  far,  been 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  people,  it  has 
nevertheless  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  much  the  same 
expectations  may  be  held  for  the  deaf-blind 
client  as  are  held  for  any  of  our  other  clients. 

The  other  facet  of  communication  I  wish 
to  touch  on  is  that  between  agencies.  Con- 
viction  about   the   potentialities   of   deaf-blind 


clients  is  something  that  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  professional  staflf  of  each  agency 
responsible  for  rehabilitation  of  these  people. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  certainly  run  the  risk  of  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  independence  to  a  person 
that  may  not  be  fulfilled  when  they  return 
to  their  home  environment.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  calculated  risk  that  must  be  taken,  and 
one  that  the  deaf-blind  person  is  willing  to 
take  if  his  opinion  is  elicited.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Of  the  eight  persons 
with  whom  we  have  thus  far  worked,  five  are 
in  employment,  one  is  on  a  private  job  as 
custodian-caretaker  of  an  apartment,  the  re- 
mainder are  employed  in  shops.  One  is  in 
his  second  year  at  a  local  college  carrying  a 
B  average.  I  consider  it  accurate  to  say  that 
we  have  not  encountered  a  failure  yet. 


GROWING  UP  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Charles  O.  Weber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director 

Travis  Association   for  the   Blind 

Regional  Workshop  and  Training  Center  for  South  Central  Texas 

Austin,  Texas 


How  does  one  "grow-up"  in  work  for  the 
deaf-blind? 

When  I  was  asked  to  express  myself  on  this 
particular  bit  of  personal  history,  I  got  a 
real  jolt.  Because,  in  order  for  me  to  fulfill 
the  request  to  tell  in  the  sequences  of  my 
"growing  up"  progress,  I  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dig  deep,  to  really  start  at  my 
very   own   beginning. 

1  was  given  my  first  job  in  a  workshop 
for  the  blind  as  a  part-time  janitor  when  1 
was  sixteen  years  old.  It  was  not  until  1  was 
a  senior  in  high  school  that  I  met  my  first 
deaf-blind  friend.  He  was  a  junior  student, 
who  was  losing  both  hearing  and  sight  and 
who  was  faced  with  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting a  person  with  progressive  deaf-bind- 
ness  and  eventually  complete  loss  of  both 
senses. 

I  was  confronted  with  more  problems  than 
I  had  ever  dreamed  existed.     Communication 


with  him  was  at  a  standstill.  The  use  of  the 
deaf  manual  I  thought  was  useless,  for  he 
could  not  see,  and  spoken  words  could  not 
be  heard.  I  began  to  read  and  study  any- 
thing I  could  find  so  that  I  could  continue  to 
communicate  with  him.  Truly,  I  did  not 
know  it,  but  I  had  actually  reached  a  new 
milestone    in    my    own    "growing    up". 

My  feelings  were  both  personal  and  real. 
I  wanted  to  go  ahead.  I  knew  I  had  to  learn 
more.  You  must  now  be  assured  that  I  have 
experienced  some  very  real  help  in  my  climb 
toward  personal  and  professional  achievement 
in  this  field.  I  received  a  Helen  Keller 
Scholarship  grant  in  1949  for  professional 
study  in  the  field  of  deaf-blind  work.  I'm 
perfectly  sure  that  there  was  never  a  person 
more  proud  than  I  at  being  chosen  recipient 
of  this  Scholarship. 

My  next  experience  came  after  I  returned 
home  in  the  fall  of  1949-     This  was  when  I 
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encountered  a  2  7 -year-old  man  of  Latin- 
American  ancestry  who  had  been  found  by  a 
welfare  worker  in  a  sad  state  of  malnutrition. 
His  grandmother,  with  whom  he  lived,  had 
died  over  a  month  before.  Not  having  any- 
one to  care  for  his  needs,  he  had  sustained 
himself  on  chicken  feed  all  this  time! 

There,  I  really  had  a  problem.  His  grand- 
mother only  spoke  Spanish  and  the  signs  that 
she  had  taught  him  were  a  series  of  pushes 
and  pulls.  I  first  had  to  learn  these  signs 
before  I  could  begin  teaching  him  some 
means  of  communication.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  did  not  get  to  work  with  this  boy  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked  to.  He  was 
under  the  care  of  the  County  Medical  Officer 
who  would  not  let  him  leave  the  city  where 
he  was  found;  so  I  traveled  some  90-odd  miles 
twice  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  before  he 
passed  away,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my 
training   knowledge   of   the   deaf-blind. 

I  have  given  you  but  two  of  my  many  ex- 
periences and,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  give 
you   one  more. 

This  case  I  will  remember  all  of  my  life, 
for  it  is  still  going  on.  It  started  eighteen 
months  ago.  An  elderly  lady  came  to  the 
office  for  information  about  aids  for  the  blind, 
which  she  could  purchase  for  her  niece.  In 
talking  with  the  lady,  I  was  told  that  her 
niece  was  a  young  girl,  twenty-two  years  old, 
totally  deaf  and  blind  due  to  an  automobile 
accident  five  years  before.  Money  had  been 
no  object  in  this  family;  therefore,  specialists 
all  over  the  world  had  examined  her,  but 
nothing  could  be  done. 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  home  of  this  young 
girl  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  her.  However, 
a  week  later  I  went  back  with  the  determina- 
tion to  see  her;  and  this  time  only  the  maid 
was  home  so  I  asked  if  I  could  talk  with  the 
deaf-blind  girl.  The  maid  brought  her  into 
the  room  about  the  time  her  parents  returned 
home.  My  presence  with  the  girl  disturbed 
them  a  great  deal.  Here  is  why:  Prior  to 
the  accident,  she  had  been  a  very  pretty  and 
popular  girl  in  school  but  she  had  degener- 
ated to  the  extent  that  now  she  was  unkempt 
but  clean.  Her  hair  was  very  long  but  was 
not  combed.  She  had  on  no  make-up  and 
large  sores  covered  her  face,  arms  and  legs. 
She  had  been  allowed  to  gain  weight  to  the 
extent  that  she  now  weighed  in  the  180's,  al- 


though she  was  only  5'5"  tall.  This  girl  had! 
existed  for  five  years  in  a  very  comfortable  ■ 
room  in  the  house,  under  the  supervision  of  j 
a  maid-nurse. 

The  family  accepted  me  but  refused  to  letl 
her  have  visitors  or  old  classmates  to  come  i 
to  see  her,  because  they,  themselves,  are 
ashamed.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  the  girl 
but  of  themselves,  for  they  realize  where  they 
have  failed.  I  have  been  assured  by  them 
that,  as  soon  as  her  cosmetic  appearance  is 
restored,  she  will  be  allowed  to  come  to  our 
shop   for  further  training. 

May  I  assure  you  that  my  three  weekly 
visits  will  continue,  for  I,  too,  feel  ashamed 
to  think  our  Public  Education  Program  did 
not  penetrate  to  this  family  who  had  the  im- 
possible task  of  living  with  their  burden 
alone. 

My  deaf-blind  friends,  I  need  to  salute  you 
for  helping  me  and  furnishing  me  with  a  very 
real  reason  why  I  have  continued  my  interest 
in  this  field.  May  I  say  to  all  of  you  workers 
present  here  today  that  I  sincerely  hope  that 
I  may  live  to  see  a  national  growth  and  in- 
terest in  this  work,  for  these  people  honestly 
need  our  efforts  the  most. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  offer  four  sug- 
gestions to  you  as  a  National  "Growing-Up" 
Program  for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  deaf- 
blind  citizens: 

1.  Let  us  ask  for  the  setting  up  of  a  na- 
tional survey  team,  in  order  to  establish  all 
needs  of  deaf-blind  citizens — not  just  work 
programs.  Let  us  insist  that  this  activity 
not  be  carried  on  through  the  already  over 
worked   state  programs. 

2.  Let  there  be  established  a  Deaf-Blind 
Research  Center,  co-directed  by  a  deaf-blind 
person  and  a  sighted  person  who  will  act  as 
liaison  people  to  help  present  and  carry 
through  on  research  ideas,  using  only  deaf- 
blind  people  with  their  particular  abilities 
to  establish  feasibility  of  suggested  ideas,  etc. 

3.  Ask  each  state  program  to  assign  per- 
sonnel to  make  suggestions  of  methods  to 
help  them  in  their  work  in  their  own  geo- 
graphical  areas. 

4.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  us  work  toward 
this  goal  of  accomplishments.  Let  us  smdy, 
learn  and  work  for  a  group  who  appreciates 
real  understanding. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  IS  MY  BUSINESS 

Geraldine  Lawhorn,  Writer  and  Entertainer 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 


Our  chairman  is  kind  to  call  me  an  enter- 
tainer. Most  of  my  friends  prefer  to  call  me 
a  ham — I  don't  mind  that  as  long  as  it  brings 
in  the  pork. 

This  is  how  it  started.  I  was  a  Braille 
student  in  high  school  when  I  lost  my  hear- 
ing. To  keep  my  voice  from  deteriorating, 
the  good  teacher  encouraged  me  to  memorize 
poems  and  stories  and  to  recite  them  to  the 
English  classes.  I  loved  those  aassignments, 
so  much,  in  fact,  that  after  graduation  we 
decided  to  use  my  scholarships — and  let  me 
say  here  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service  and  several 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  made  my  studies 
and  progress  possible — for  courses  in  writ- 
ing, speech   therapy  and   dramatic   acting. 

In  dramatic  acting,  one's  natural  expression 
is  always  emphasized.  Nevertheless,  I  study 
a  great  deal  of  miming  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  diflference  between  natural  gestures 
and  undesirable  mannerisms.  Facial  expres- 
sions and  gestures  are  taught  me  through 
touch,  even  to  my  getting  down  on  the  floor 
to  watch  the  action  of  the  teacher's  feet. 

One  plague  of  most  deafened  people  is  the 
dread  of  becoming  a  monotone.  Therefore, 
to  aid  modulation  in  my  voice,  my  instruc- 
tors give  me  character  studies  with  voices  that 
differ  widely.  Take  for  example  these  three 
types.  The  first  character  is  speaking  to  her 
bald  boy-friend.     She  says: 

"Darling,  let's  go  inside  this  little  shop 
until  it  stops  raining.  If  we  stay  out  here 
in  the  rain,  both  of  us'U  get  soaked;  but  in 
this  little  jewelry  shop,  only  one  of  us  is 
going  to  get  soaked.  .  .  .  "Why,  no,  darling, 
I'm  not  after  your  money;  I'd  love  you  just 
as  much  even  if  you  were  twice  as  rich  as 
you  are." 

And  there's  Granny.     She  says: 

"Let  me  tell  ye.  When  I  was  young,  it 
was  healthy  to  go  out  fer  a  walk.  But  nowa- 
days, with  this  here  pollution  and  air  condi- 


tionin',  a  body  has  ter  go  into  the  house  ter 
git  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  .  .  .  Why,  look 
there!  There's  Dolly.  Dolly,  where  you 
been?"    .   .   . 

Dolly:  "Oh,  I  been  shopping.  Got  myself 
a  little  cotton  dress.  That  clerk  in  the  store 
said  cottons  are  so  popular  this  year  that  you 
can  'wear'em  around  the  clock.'  Isn't  that 
silly?  What  would  anybody  want  to  wrap 
cotton  around  a  clock  for?" 

You  may  be  sure  this  work  of  entertaining 
keeps  me  busy.  Not  only  writing,  rehearsing 
and  performing  the  programs,  but  also  ob- 
taining them.  Sometimes  one  program  hap- 
pily leads  to  another.  Still,  I  must  give  many 
auditions  for  the  churches  and  clubs  that 
sponsor  my  recitals  or  hire  me  for  their  fund- 
raising  campaigns.  And  I  spend  Saturdays, 
all  day,  at  my  typewriter,  writing  letters  to 
prospective  sponsors.  My  mother  is  manager, 
guide,  reader — in  other  words,  she  does  the 
looking  and  listening. 

It  took  a  little  girl  to  establish  in  my  mind 
the  true  value  of  my  work  as  an  entertainer. 
As  in  most  businesses,  there  are  moments  of 
anxiety,  and  I  often  wondered:  "Did  the 
audience  really  enjoy  the  performance  itself, 
or  were  they  merely  curious  about  the  deaf- 
blind  factor?"  Children  are  honest,  and  this 
little  girl  helped  to  answer  that  question. 
After  one  of  my  shows,  she  said  to  my 
mother,  "At  first,  I  didn't  want  to  come  to 
this  recital.  I  was  afraid  it  would  make  me 
feel  sad.  But  now  I'm  glad  I  came.  It  was 
lots    of   fun." 

'  If  I  can  make  my  ptograms  "lots  of  fun" 
for  both  children  and  adults,  then  perhaps  I 
have  helped  to  brighten  the  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  the  handicapped.  Every  time 
I  am  accepted  by  an  audience,  I  pray  that  I 
have  opened  a  door  for  the  acceptance  of 
other  deaf-blind  people,  in  their  homes,  their 
social  lives  or  in  their  chosen  careers. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE  FUN  IN  WORKING  WITH  DEAF-BLIND  PEOPLE 

Louis  J.  Bettica,  Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


All  too  often  I,  as  well  as  other  workers  in 
work  with  the  deaf-blind,  have  heard  people 
say  that  they  could  never  work  with  deaf- 
blind  persons  because  they  would  find  it  too 
diiScult,    morbid    or   depressing. 

This  is  rather  startling  to  us,  because  we 
just  cannot  seem  to  conceive  this  work  is 
being  anything  but  most  rewarding  and  en- 
joyable. 

Most  of  the  deaf-blind  men  and  women 
within  the  IHB  service  area  have  been  deaf 
since  birth  and,  to  many  workers  not  experi- 
enced in  work  with  the  deaf-blind,  this  seems 
to  be  the  most  difficult  group  to  work  with, 
and  yet  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  generally 
true. 

When  such  a  deaf-blind  person  is  ap- 
proached by  a  worker  whose  attitude  is  one 
of  acceptance  with  warmth,  understanding  and 
humor,  we  find  that  his  response  is  not  only 
gratifying  but  most  important  of  all  this 
usually  is  a  good  experience  for  him.  After 
the  individual's  potential  and  readiness  is 
properly  evaluated  and  the  deaf-blind  person 
is  helped  into  social  and  recreational  situa- 
tions we  have  often  found  that  he  not  only 
responds  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and 
humor,  but  almost  always  shows  concern  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  worker  is  also  having  a 
good   time. 

One  need  only  to  play  cards,  scrabble  or  go 
fishing,  picnicking,  or  go  to  an  amusement 
park  or  any  of  the  other  activities  with  deaf- 
blind  people  to  find  out  how  eager  they  are 
and  how  easy  it  is  for  them  to  have  fun, 
which  in  turn  becomes  contagious  among  all 
the  people  with  them.  As  they  become  more 
relaxed  and  more  secure  in  a  social  or  recrea- 
tional environment,  they  will  most  likely 
move  out  on  their  own  and  take  part  in  some 
of  the  conventional  activities,  start  new  ones 
or  have  some  good-natured  kidding  among 
themselves. 

We  at  the  IHB  have  a  wonderful  group  of 
volunteers  who  enjoy  their  contacts  with  the 
deaf-blind,  and  in   discussing  this  paper  with 


them   they   had   the   following   simple   sugges- 
tions to  make: 

"Come  prepared  to  accept  them  and  forget 
the  words  'deaf-blind.'  Just  think  of  them  as 
Harry,  Joe,   Sam,   Gertrude   or   Dora." 

If  you  are  working  with  deaf-blind  people 
and  are  not  enjoying  it,  then  the  question  in 
your  mind  should  be  "Would  I  enjoy  what 
I  am  now  doing  with  deaf-blind  men  and 
women  with  others  who  can  see  or  hear?" 
"Would  my  personal  friends  and  I  have  fun 
doing  this?" 

If  the  answer  is  "yes",  then  you  should  be 
having  fun  and,  if  you  are  not,  a  few  minor 
changes  in  your  approach  should  do  the  trick. 
Possibly  even  a  change  in  your  own  attitude 
toward  deaf-blindness  is  indicated. 

If  the  answer  is  "no",  then  you  have  ex- 
planation enough  in  knowing  why  you  or 
the  deaf-blind  person  cannot  have  fun,  and  a 
new  activity  is  certainly  indicated. 

Having  heard  Chapman,  Murphey  and  Miss 
Lawhorn,  I  know  that  you  believe  with  me 
that  it  would  be  enjoyable  to  know  them 
better,  and  who  can  ever  forget  the  spon- 
taneous humor  of  the  program  presented  in 
Chicago  in  1957  by  Sculthorpe,  Van  der  Mey, 
Smithdas,  and  Kinney. 

Once  it  was  only  Helen  Keller;  the  list 
is  now  growing.  Who  knows  how  many 
more  there  are,  who  knows  how  many  more 
there  would  be  if  they  had  been  helped  dur- 
ing their  time  of  need. 

This  then  is  the  challenge — to  seek  out,  to 
meet,  to  understand  and  to  release  from  iso- 
lation, those  who  have  been  placed  there  by 
an  uninformed,  although  well-meaning,  society 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  to 
the  extent  of  their  abilities  the  success  and 
happiness  that  this  great  country  can  give 
them.  Believe  me  when  I  say  an  opportunity 
is  all  they  look  for  and  which  all  too  often 
they  have  sought  in  vain.  Let  us  fulfill  our 
responsibilities,  let  us  give  them  this  oppor- 
tunity. 
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REVIEW   OF   RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 

George  E.  Keane,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Ideas  Old  and  New  in  Published   Form 

As  all  of  you  know,  there  has  been  great 
impetus  to  work  with  the  deaf-blind  over 
the  past  decade.  This  session,  the  1959 
AAWB  Convention,  is  the  fourth  in  a  series 
which  began  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention 
in  which  deaf-blindness  has  been  given  a  place 
of  some  significance  on  the  program.  In  the 
third  session,  an  evening  had  been  given  over 
to  reviewing  developments  and  to  provoking 
new  thoughts  and  new  action  in  behalf  of 
deaf-blind  persons.  Because  we  believe  sin- 
cerely that  the  personal  exchange  of  ideas 
between  professional  workers  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  introducing  or  expand- 
ing services  for  a  special  group,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  time  will  be  alloted  from  year  to 
year  for  additional  program  notes  on  deaf- 
blindness. 

We  felt  that  it  might  be  valuable  to  all 
of  you  if  we  reviewed  here  some  of  the 
ideas  that  have  been  put  between  covers  for 
easy   reference : 

While  it  is  not  entirely  appropriate  to 
refer  to  the  two  new  plastic  slates  which  you 
have  all  seen  here  tonight  as  publications,  we 
do  feel  that  they  are  an  important  supplement 
since  they  present,  in  permanent  form,  one 
method  of  communication  which  you  can  all 
use  wherever  you  are  in  the  United  States. 
The  block  print  alphabet  is  the  method  se- 
lected by  the  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  be  recommended  to 
the  World  Council  Assembly  in  Rome  this 
summer   for   use   internationally. 

You  have  all  been  given  copies  of  the  re- 
vised edition  of  our  chairman's  booklet, 
Methods  of  Communication  with  Deaf- 
Blind  People,  which  is  a  handy  tool  for  all 
of  you  who  may  be  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  teaching  or  assisting  deaf-blind 
persons  in  your  home  communities. 


Because  this  has  been  a  long  evening,  I 
shall  confine  my  comments  to  a  series  of 
publications  completed  this  year  in  which  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  actively  par- 
ticipated, and  shall  thereafter  simply  list  for 
future  reference  a  series  of  papers  and  book- 
lets that  you  might  find  useful. 

As  we  reported  in  1956,  '57,  and  '58,  the 
OVR-IHB  project  on  services  for  the  deaf- 
blind  was  completed  and  the  first  volume  of 
the  series  REHABILITATION  OF  DeaF-Blind 
Persons  was  finished  and  distributed  before 
our  Convention  in  July  of  last  year.  This 
volume,  A  Manual  for  Professional 
Workers  and  Summary  Report  of  A 
Pilot  Study,  was  the  first  of  seven  volumes 
which  have  since  been  completed  and  are  now 
available,  upon  request,  for  study  and  for  ref- 
erence purposes.  Volume  I  was  a  compila- 
tion of  the  findings  of  the  entire  OVR-IHB 
project  staff,  contributed  to  by  a  number  of 
consultants   in   addition. 

Volume  II,  Communication  —  A  Key 
TO  Service  for  Deaf-Blind  Men  and 
Women,  was  also  a  joint  writing  effort  by 
Mr.  Louis  J.  Bettica  and  myself,  with  a  sub- 
stantial assist  from  Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmore, 
and  was  planned  to  suggest  as  many  different 
methods  of  communication  and  tangent 
thoughts  about  the  problems  of  communica- 
tion as  were  available  to  us  as  we  completed 
the   study. 

Volume  III,  Report  of  Medical  Studies 
ON  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  is  the  work  of  the 
medical  staff  on  the  project.  Dr.  Edmund 
Prirce  Fowler,  Sr.,  Dr.  Regina  V.  Gilroy,  and 
Dr.  Louis  Kolbrenner,  who  were  joined  by  a 
vision  rehabilitation  specialist,  Mr.  Gerard  J. 
De  Angelis,  our  audiologist,  Dr.  Moe  Berg- 
man, and  the  social  caseworker,  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Cross,  in  presenting  some  of  the  problems 
and  some  of  the  satisfactions  in  making  our 
medical  and  rehabilitation  programs  easier  for 
"  deaf-blind  persons  to  benefit  from. 
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Volume  IV,  A  Report  of  Psychological 
Studies  with  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  pre- 
pared by  the  project  psychologist,  Dr.  Jacob 
Rothschild,  sets  forth  the  various  methods 
possible  in  applying  the  psychologist's  skills  to 
the  problems  of  deaf-blindness,  including  some 
thoughts   about  psychological   testing. 

Volume  V,  Studies  in  the  Vocational 
Adjustment  of  Deaf-Blind  Adults,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  staff  VRS 
specialist,  and  joined  by  project  caseworker, 
Mrs.  Marjone  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive vocational  rehabilitation  reviews  of 
a  program  within  an  agency  setting  ever 
published  in  our  field.  While  the  review 
is  concerned  with  deaf-blind  persons  exclu- 
sively, the  setting  and  the  procedures  are  those 
for  any  well-planned  and  well-organized  voca- 
tional program  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

Volume  VI,  RECREATION  Services  for 
Deaf-Blind  Persons,  prepared  by  Prof. 
Irving  Miller,  joined  by  his  associate,  Mr. 
Sherman  Barr,  and  given  an  assist  here  and 
there  by  Miss  Donna  E.  Verstrate  of  the  proj- 
ect staff  and  by  staff  members  of  the  Vacation 
Camp  for  the  Blind  which  Prof.  Miller  heads, 
is  a  review  of  group  activities  in  which  deaf- 
blind  persons  participated,  both  in  the  plan- 
ning and  organization,  as  well  as  in  the  en- 
joyment of  them.  Some  of  the  problems  and 
some  of  the  techniques  used  here  may  be  of 
value  to  any  of  you  who  have  extensive  recrea- 
tion programs. 

Volume  VII,  SURVEY  OF  SELECTED  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF  Deaf-Blind  Adults  in 
New  York  State,  Fall  1957,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Parnicky  of  the  OVR  project 
staff  and  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Onken  who, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  joined  the  project  staff 
in  this  effort,  is  essentially  a  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  known  deaf-blind  popu- 
lation of  New  York  State.  This  study  would 
not  have  been  possible,  either,  without  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  State  and,  in  particular,  without  the 
full  cooperation  of  Miss  M.  Anne  McGuire 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  Miss  Annette  B.  Dinsmore  of  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation.  It  is  a  revealing  review  of 
the    state    in    which    deaf-blind    persons    are 


likely  to  be  found,  the  difficulties  as  well  as 
the  satisfactions  in  presenting  service,  and 
especially  the  tremendous  impact  that  even  a 
limited  service  has  on  the  changes  in  char- 
acteristics of  the  population.  This  volume, 
as  well  as  the  organization  and  planning  of 
all  seven  of  the  volumes  mentioned  here,  was 
made  more  significant  by  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Project  Coordinator  with  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  throughout  the 
two-year  project.  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Handel  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind — on 
this  volume  particularly  because  the  unusual 
research  opportunities  that  the  study  offered 
were  of  special  interest  to  Dr.  Handel.  We 
are,  indeed,  deeply  gratified  to  know  that 
the  American  Foundation  will  be  going  for- 
ward with  a  more  extensive  study  of  its  own 
over  the  next  several  years  on  a  nation-wide 
basis. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  paper 
to  identify  all  of  those  who  have  participated 
in  this  study,  but  the  resulting  published 
works,  we  think,  will  add  immeasurably  to 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf-blind. 

Finally,  an  eighth  volume  has  been  pub- 
lished, not  as  a  part  of  this  series  but  as  a 
result  of  a  parallel  study  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  IHB  who,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Services  for 
the  Deaf-Blind  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  was  charged  with  two 
assignments  by  the  World  Council  Assembly 
of  1954  in  Paris.  The  first  of  these  assign- 
ments was  to  establish  an  international  stand- 
ard manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind  and, 
the  second,  a  basic  minimal  program  of  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf-blind,  which  were  to  be 
recommended  to  the  next  World  Assembly 
to  be  held  this  summer  in  Rome,  Italy.  The 
original  committee  was  formed  and  included 
Mr.  Richard  Kinney  of  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois;  Mr.  Arthur 
R.  Sculthorpe  of  the  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers'  League,  Petersborough,  England;  and 
Dr.  Gerrit  van  der  Mey  of  the  Netherlands 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Services  Labora- 
tories, Holland.  After  a  conference  in  1957, 
at  which  the  international  standard  manual 
alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind  was  proposed,  the 
Committee  was  expanded  to  include  persons 
from   all   parts   of   the   world   to   go   forward 
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with     the     second     assignment.      This     little 
volume.  Report,  Committee  on  Services 
FOR    THE    Deaf-Blind    to    the    World 
I  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
I  Rome,  Italy  —  July  1959,  is  a  compilation 
of   the    findings    of    this    Committee    and,    as 
might  be  expected,  draws  heavily  on  the  ex- 
,  periences   of  the  project  staff  that  completed 
the  seven  volumes  described  above.     Because 
I  it  is  planned,  however,  for  use  even  in  those 
areas  where  there  are  no  special  services  avail- 
able, simplicity  and  clarity  of  thought  and  of 
service,   and   of  the  application   of   both,   had 
to  be  maintained.     It  does  not  attempt  in  any 
way  to  provide  professional  direction  but,  in- 
stead, maintains  throughout  the  simplest  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  problem,  assuming  that 
volunteers   may   be   the   key   to   implementing 
this  service  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

You  are  all  invited  to  browse  through  these 
volumes  at  your  leisure.  They  are  available 
on  loan,  either  through  the  Library  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  or  the  Library 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
which  has  been  kind  enough  to  maintain  them 
for  reference  purposes.  The  following  list  of 
publications,  papers,  and  pamphlets  may  also 
be  valuable  to  the  student  who  works  with 
the  deaf-blind  and  to  those  who  may  be  offer- 
ing services  to  deaf-blind  men  and  women: 
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SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  BLIND  IN  CANADA 

Dorothy  Markham,  Home  Teacher 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Representing  the  Canadian  Association  of  Home  Teachers 


In  this  Twentieth  Century,  we  often  hear 
the  expression,  "this  changing  world".  Change 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  seem  to  be  synony- 
mous, but  there  was  change,  too,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
change  since  the  world  began,  for  change  is 
necessary  for  growth  and  development.  As 
one  difficulty  is  surmounted,  another  presents 
itself,  and  so  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
improve — to  grow.  Not  only  does  this  apply 
to  the  development  of  individuals,  but  also 
to  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  the  sightless. 
During  the  past  twenty  years,  many  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  services  available  to  the 
visually  handicapped  in  Canada.  Through 
the  years,  many  dreams  for  the  improvement 
of  service  to  the  sightless  have  come  true, 
and  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  many  hopes  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

When  we  consider  the  philosophy  that  is 
the  backbone  of  Institute  policy,  the  pledge 
expressed  in  our  Charter  to  give  advice, 
counsel  and  assistance  of  every  kind  to  the 
blind  and  to  those  charged  with  or  concerned 
with  their  education,  training,  or  well-being, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  amazing  develop- 
ment of  services  to  the  sightless  in  Canada 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  realize  that  changes  in  the 
future  are  inevitable. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 


field  of  Home  Teaching.  Twenty  years  ago, 
a  teacher  was  a  "jack-of-all-trades".  She  con- 
ducted recreation  programs  where  the  need 
arose.  She  counselled  parents  of  preschool 
blind  children  and  often  took  part  in  social 
casework,  in  addition  to  teaching  Braille, 
Moon  type  and  crafts.  In  the  early  'forties, 
AAWB  certification  raised  home  teaching 
standards  and  brought  about  improved  courses 
and  teaching  methods  for  home  teachers  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  teachers  received  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  blindness  and  attained 
greater  teaching  qualifications.  Today ^  the 
home  teacher  has  a  better  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  her  own  function,  passes  her  skills 
more  effectively  to  her  pupils,  and  knows 
how  to  put  them  in  touch  with  other  sources 
of  vital  service.  Today,  the  teacher's  role  is 
more  specialized.  The  coming  of  social  case- 
workers and  recreation  directors  has  relieved 
her  of  these  responsibilities,  leaving  her  free 
to  devote  her  energies  to  the  problem  of  ad- 
justment to  blindness,  touch  reading  and  writ- 
ing, typewriting,  handicrafts  and  navigation. 
The  most  welcome  group  of  social  workers 
who  took  over  a  portion  of  the  home  teacher's 
duties  were  the  preschool  counsellors.  These 
highly-trained  specialists  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  parents  of  blind  preschool  chil- 
dren new  skills  and  information.  They  not 
only  explained  to  the  parents  constructive 
methods  for  passing  on  to  the  children  num- 
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erous  ideas  that  usually  come  through  sight, 
but  explained  constructive  attitudes  in  accept- 
ing the  handicap.  Under  their  guidance  over 
the  past  ten  years,  blind  children  have  at- 
tended nurseries  and  kindergartens  for  the 
sighted  and  have  advanced  rapidly  in  early 
development.  The  parents  of  visually  handi- 
capped children  have  formed  groups  to  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  problems,  and  this  also  has 
helped  to  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  blind  child.  Some  of  the  parents  are 
learning  Braille  so  that  they  can  correspond 
with  their  children  when  they  are  away  from 
home. 

For  the  past  three  summers,  a  day  camp 
program  has  been  conducted  at  Baker  Wood 
in  Toronto.  The  camp  has  been  attended  by 
25  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  eight 
to  eighteen.  Programs  have  been  arrange,! 
to  include  crafts,  outdoor  games,  picnics  and 
field  trips  to  farms,  theaters  and  museums. 
The  group  was  formed  to  provide  construc- 
tive activity  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  for  children  from  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  Toronto  area  and  from  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  Recreation  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Vancouver  is  now 
planning  its  summer  programs  so  that  visu- 
ally handicapped  children  can  play  happily 
with  the  sighted. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  little  scope  in 
the  sphere  of  recreation  for  blind  Canadians; 
there  was  no  leadership  in  the  recreational 
field  and  few  clubs  for  the  sightless.  It  was 
not  until  the  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 
was  formed  about  1945  that  recreation  clubs 
began  to  grow.  Under  CCB  guidance,  and 
financed  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  club  movement  caught  on 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  today  there  are  70 
recreational  clubs  across  Canada  with  a  year- 
round  program  from  winter  bowling  leagues 
to  summer  camps.  In  addition  to  this  active 
recreation  schedule,  the  growth  of  CCB  clubs 
has  meant  improved  rehabilitation  since  blind 
persons  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  their  fel- 
lows in  an  informal  way.  They  make  friends, 
exchange  confidences  and  pass  on  to  one  an- 
other the  special  skills  each  has  developed 
to  defeat  blindness.  The  club  executive,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  blind  members,  gives 
leadership  and  encourages  the  other  members. 
For  the  blind  who  prefer  less  active  forms 


of  recreation,  the  CNIB  National  Library 
offers  a  wonderful  service.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  are  aware  that  just  twenty-five 
years  ago  last  April  the  Talking  Book  was 
born.  Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  those 
early  records.  How  different  they  were  from 
the  high  fidelity  quality  of  the  records  today! 
Over  the  years,  the  variety  of  reading  has  ex- 
panded and  the  quantity  of  records  is  consant- 
ly  increasing.  At  the  present  time,  the  Can- 
adian National  Institute  for  the  Blind  Library 
offers  a  choice  of  87,000  records  to  blind 
readers  in  every  province  of  Canada  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  readers  are  using  books  at  the  rate 
of  two  tons  of  mail  a  day. 

Braille  books,  too,  are  always  in  demand, 
but,  because  the  study  of  Braille  presents  a 
problem  to  many  sightless  people,  most  read- 
ers turn  to  the  Talking  Book.  Canada  is  a 
bilingual  country,  and  recently  a  new  service 
has  been  added — a  French  library  department 
with    books    supplied    from   France. 

As  you  know,  Canada's  industrial  growth 
over  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  phenom- 
enal. With  the  expansion  of  industry  during 
World  War  II,  more  opportunities  for  blind 
workers  were  created  and,  after  the  war, 
visually  handicapped  people  were  retained  in 
industry.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  year  the 
cafeteria  department  was  formed  and  today 
offers  employment  to  more  than  500  blind 
persons  across  the  nation.  In  place  of  the 
dingy  alcove  in  some  dimly-lit  corner,  CNIB 
cafeterias  and  stands  today  are  built  along 
modern  lines  in  brightly-windowed  settings. 
They  are  planned  when  drawings  for  the  new 
factory  or  government  building  are  still  on 
the  drafting  boards.  In  place  of  the  out- 
moded utensils  of  the  '30's,  CNIB  cafeterias 
are  equipped  with  automatic  coffeemakers, 
infrared  steamtables,  self-service  cream  dis- 
pensers, and  other  modern  devices  for  quick 
service. 

While  industrial  employment  and  cafeteria 
management  were  expanding,  professional 
fields  were  also  opening  the  door  to  qualified 
blind  persons.  They  came  from  the  ranks 
of  blind  students  who,  since  World  War  II, 
have  been  attending  university  in  increasing 
numbers.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  found 
their  way  into  graduate  courses  in  social  work 
and    are    employed    as    counsellors    and    case- 
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workers  in  regular  social  work  agencies  out- 
side CNIB.  For  Canadian  men  and  women 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  courses  are 
provided  for  the  offices  of  Field  Secretary, 
Placement  Officer,  Public  Relations  Officer 
and  Home  Teacher.  These  courses  consist  of 
subjects  at  university  level,  and  provide  train- 
ing under  competent  supervision.  Graduates 
are  employed  by  CNIB.  A  comprehensive 
course  is  provided  for  dictaphone  typists, 
which  has  been  planned  so  that  students  may 
satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
examination  set  by  the  Dictaphone  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  Our  graduates  are  in 
great  demand  by  hospitals,  business  firms  and 
social  agencies  to  fill  responsible  positions. 
Training  is  also  provided  for  switchboard  op- 
erators on  our  switchboard  at  Baker  Wood. 

You  will  realize  the  need  for  an  ever- 
increasing  staff  when  I  tell  you  that,  over  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  has  become  an  organi- 
zation truly  national  in  character  with  46 
offices  from  Vancouver  Island  to  Newfound- 
land. An  important  part  of  this  growth  stems 
from  the  construction  of  17  modern  service 
centers,  beginning  in  1948.  Located  in 
Canada's  major  cities,  they  make  up  a  part 
of  the  46  offices  I  have  Just  mentioned.  Built 
in  terms  of  Twentieth  Century  architecture, 
these  centers  provide  a  residence,  training 
quarters  for  the  newly  blind,  workshops  for 
those  unable  to  take  a  full-time  job,  and 
recreation  facilities.  The  centers  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  blind  population  of  the  dis- 
trict served.  Baker  Wood  in  Toronto,  the 
center  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  is  a 
well-planned,  beautifuly  appointed  building. 
Its  Fragrant  Garden,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
central  court,  brings  joy  to  the  residents,  staff 
and  visitors.  From  early  spring  to  late  fall, 
the  fragrance  of  hyacinths,  roses,  thyme  and 
lavendar  delight  the  senses. 

Residence  accommodation  is  mostly  single- 
room  space  finished  in  pastel  shades,  with 
matching  drapes  and  furnishings.  The  small- 
est residence  houses  about  25  people  and  the 
largest,  125.  The  training  quarters  are  class- 
rooms where  newly  blinded  pupils  may  take 
lessons.  In  most  residences,  a  few  bedrooms 
are  set  aside  to  permit  the  newly  blind  to 
stay  on  the  premises  for  this  intensive  train- 
ing.    At  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation  course. 


they  return  home  or  move  into  specialized 
job-training,  graduate  to  employment,  and 
move  out  of  the  residence. 

In  our  occupational  shops,  sub-contract 
work  of  an  assembly  nature  is  offered  to 
elderly  blind  people  and  to  those  suffering  a 
double  handicap  which  prevents  their  entering 
industry.  The  occupational  shop  permits  this 
group  to  work  a  few  hours  a  day  and  so 
supplement  Government  allowance  or  other 
fixed  income.  The  shop  has  proven  to  be  a 
great  morale  builder,  since  it  provides  a  sense 
of  usefulness  to  those  who,  without  occupa- 
tion,  would   have   little   or   nothing   to   do. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  a  Hobby  Shop 
was  opened  at  Baker  Wood  in  Toronto  to 
provide  instruction  in  woodworking,  metal 
craft,  pottery,  electrical  wiring  and  elementary 
plumbing.  While  its  original  purpose  was  to 
provide  recreational  hobbies,  it  is  now  also 
used  to  determine  the  manual  dexterity  of 
individuals  seeking  employment  and  this,  in 
conjunction  with  mechanical  aptitude  tests, 
helps  to  ascertain  the  type  of  work  that  would 
be  suitable.  For  those  interested  in  industrial 
placement,  power  machinery  is  available  for 
pre-industrial   training. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  recreation 
program  of  the  CNIB,  but  I  should  like  to 
add  here  that  the  recreation  wings  of  our 
general  service  centers  provide  a  large  audi- 
torium and  small  meeting  rooms  where  blind 
persons  may  gather  in  large  groups  or  small 
informal  parties  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
moment,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  CNIB  service  center  may  truly  be  called 
the  hub  of  activities  for  the  blind  of  Canada. 
Because  the  center  draws  blind  Canadians  to- 
gether and  welcomes  their  sighted  escorts, 
sightless  people  are  meeting  their  fellows 
more  than  ever  before.  They  are  also  meet- 
ing  the   sighted   on   an   equal   footing. 

I  would  be  remiss,  indeed,  if  in  my  resume 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind,  I  did  not  tell 
you  of  the  very  important  service  that  is 
provided  by  our  Eye  Service  Department.  In 
addition  to  supplying  information  on  the  care 
and  conservation  of  sight,  this  department  ar- 
ranges for  remedial  treatment  to  prevent 
further  loss  of  sight  and  to  restore  vision 
where  possible.  For  the  past  two  years,  three 
special   clinics   have   been   in   operation  across 
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Canada  to  examine  and  prescribe  low  vision 
aids  for  selected  cases.  Special  lenses  pre- 
scribed have  helped  about  two-thirds  of  those 
attending  these  clinics.  Three  years  ago,  an 
eye  bank  was  started  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  CNIB  to  pro- 
vide corneal  tissue  and  vitreous,  which  are 
used  in  corneal  transplants  and  other  eye  op- 
erations. Today  there  are  six  eye  banks  across 
Canada. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  the  past 
and  the  present,  now  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  future.  Many  people  are  beset 
with  fears  when  they  think  of  what  lies  ahead. 
Some  fear  total  annihilation  of  the  world  as  a 
result  of  an  atomic  war;  some  fear  a  further 
spread  of  Communism,  and  some  fear  un- 
employment because  of  increased  automation 
in  industry.  These  fears,  and  many  others, 
can  be  very  disturbing,  and  it  is  comforting 
to  recall  a  very  important  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  the  noted  psychiatrist, 
who  stated  that,  "attitudes  are  more  important 
than  facts."  Any  situation,  however  difficult, 
is  not  as  important  as  our  attitude  toward  it. 
In  forecasting  the  future,  CNIB  management 
holds  to  an  optimistic  point  of  view. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  decrease 
of  visually  handicapped  people  in  Canada  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  This  attitude  is  based  on 
the  ever-increasing  emphasis  that  is  being 
placed  on  research  in  the  field  of  ophthal- 
mology, as  related  to  the  improved  control  or 
elimination  of  certain  organic  and  systemic 
conditions  which  have  caused  blindness  in  the 
past.  A  greater  number  of  highly  qualified 
ophthalmologists  are  being  trained  and  are 
serving  in  general  diagnosis,  as  well  as  in 
treatment  in  surgical  fields.  Great  stress  is 
being  placed  today  on  educating  the  general 
public  to  the  need  for  the  conservation  and 
preservation  of  sight.  This  is  being  done 
through  the  media  of  press,  radio  and  tele- 
I    vision. 

It  is  felt  that  automation  in  industry  will 
not  aflfect  employment  adversely.  We  believe 
that  for  every  opportunity  that  may  be  closed 
out  by  automatic  equipment,  one  or  more 
opportunities  for  employment  for  the  blind 
will  be  found  or  developed.  In  the  agricul- 
tural field,  it  is  hoped  that  specialized  help 
will  make  it  possible  for  visually  handicapped 


people  to  carry  on  in  their  home  districts.  For 
those  who  cannot  work  full  time  for  various 
reasons,  we  expect  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  sub-contract  work  done  in  supervised  space 
provided  by  us. 

Future  planning  for  residential  care  will 
provide  comfortable  accommodation  for  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  those  in  the  age 
group  of  65  and  over.  On  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent registry,  this  would  require  accommoda- 
tion across  the  whole  of  Canada  for  some 
2,200   people. 

Before  too  long,  some  interesting  additions 
are  expected  to  our  Library  service.  Our 
Chief  Librarian  has  told  me  that  a  popular 
Canadian  magazine  will  be  recorded  on  Talk- 
ing Book  as  soon  as  the  medium  for  the 
future  has  been  decided  upon. 

Books  by  Canadian  authors  will  also  be 
recorded.  This  will  be  done  by  direct  cut- 
ting, rather  than  by  pressed  discs. 

It  is  proposed  to  greatly  expand  the  bi- 
lingual aspect  of  our  Library  service  by 
making  available  a  greater  number  of  French 
Braille  books  and  by  introducing  a  French 
Talking  Book  service. 

Canadian  volunteers  are  Brailling  Canadian 
books,  and  it  is  hoped  that  stories  in  Braille 
by  Canadian  authors  will  be  available  soon. 
School  textbooks  for  visually  handicapped 
children  in  residential  schools  are  also  being 
Brailled. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  our  Chief 
Librarian,  the  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions in  Ontario  has  agreed  to  stereotype 
aluminum  plates  on  a  Crab  writer.  This 
will  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  short-run 
publication  consisting  of  approximately  60 
copies.  It  is  expected  that  the  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  book  a  month,  and  this  plan  should  be 
under  way  by  July  or  August. 

Improved  service  to  the  blind  is  expected  in 
the  future  because  of  increased  field  staff, 
with   resultant  smaller  caseloads. 

An  ever-increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  importance  of  education  in  the  field 
of  the  sightless.  Improved  techniques  are 
being  used  in  the  training  of  children  in  the 
preschool  age  group  so  that  the  child  will 
develop  normally  and  be  ready  to  attend  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  or  other  schools 
in  Canada.     For  those  who  have  the  ability, 
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this  naturally  leads  to  technical,  vocational 
or  university  training,  to  ensure  the  fullest 
expression   of   native   aptitudes   and   talents. 

For  those  in  adult  life,  the  trend  is  to  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  abilities  in  order  that  the  individual 
may  be  directed  into  the  most  appropriate 
line  of  activity  where  he  may  find  success  and 
satisfaction  in  keeping  with  his  natural  abili- 
ties and  aspirations. 

In  general,  we  anticipate  ever-increasing 
recognition  and  utilization  of  the  abilities  of 
the  blind,  not  only  in  the  presently  accepted 
vocations  and  avocations,  but  in  ever-widening 


horizons  of  employment,  recreation  and  gen- 
eral  living. 

We  are  hoping,  through  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  the  restoration  of  useful  vision 
through  new  developments  in  treatment  and 
through  improvement  of  low  vision  aids,  that 
the  decreasing  incidence  of  blindness  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  population  will  permit 
intensification  of  our  services  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  little  or  no  useful  vision. 

We,  in  Canada,  therefore,  are  turning  our 
faces  to  the  future  with  faith  and  calm  as- 
surance that  services  to  the  sightless  will 
continue  to  improve  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 


WHAT  HOPE  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  TOMORROW'S 
ECONOMIC  PLANNING 


Irving  M.  Selis,  Executive  Director 
The  Associated  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Among  the  numerous  problems  which  have 
remained  the  most  difficult  and  baffling  in  the 
area  of  work  for  the  blind  is  that  of  creating 
or  finding  opportunities  for  their  adjustment 
and  ready  acceptance  into  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  society.  Hence,  about  two  months 
ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  for 
this  convention  dealing  with  the  "Economic 
Picture  1959  in  Relation  to  Services  and  Re- 
sources," I  was  reluctant  to  undertake  at  such 
short  notice  this  formidable  task.  But  the 
sober  realization  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  impelled  me  to  make  a  beginning, 
with  the  hope  that  from  this  spadework  there 
would  develop  a  concerted  and  realistic  effort 
by  all  of  us  in  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  to  reevaluate  the  re- 
habilitation and  employment  programs  for 
tomorrow's  economic  planning  for  the  blind. 

Since  the  training,  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  blind  people  flow  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
program,  it  is  only  natural  to  have  centered 
our  interest  in  this  area.  No  one  can  question 
the  tremendous  impact  which  this  program 
has  brought  into  the  lives  of  blind  people 
for  their  rehabilitation  and  employment  op- 
portunities. However,  after  fifteen  years  of 
operation,  it  has   been  the   feeling  of  profes- 


sional and  lay  workers  alike  that,  in  the  light  ' 
of   certain   glaring   deficiencies    that   have   de- 
veloped,   the    program    calls    for    review    and  ^ 
analysis;  thus,  the  need  for  this  survey. 

In  order  to  gather  the  data  pertinent  to  this 
paper,  which  I  feel  can  only  be  considered  an 
outline  for  a  broader  study  of  this  subject,  • 
I  sought  the  aid  of  all  directors  of  State  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Service  programs  for 
the  blind.  Realizing  that  time  was  limited, 
and  mindful  that  their  duties  might  not  per- 
mit them  to  reply  to  a  more  lengthy  and 
searching  questionnaire,  I  confined  it  to  11 
questions  which  I  thought  would  be  specific 
in  nature  and  simple  to  answer.  In  addition 
to  the  50  states,  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Although  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Alaska  responded,  they  are  being  omitted 
from  this  study  because  their  programs  have 
only  recently  been  instituted.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  39  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  80  per  cent,  responded. 

While  it  was  felt  that  the  completion  of 
the  questionnaire  would  merely  involve  estab- 
lished agency  experience  and  consultation  of 
records,  some   of  the   responses  proved   most 
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unexpected  and  revealing.  For  example,  in 
response  to  Question  7,  ""Total  caseload  dur- 
ing last  fiscal  year,"  such  replies  were  given 
as  "Unknown,"  "'I  do  not  have  this  informa- 
tion available,"  and  ""This  information  was 
not  provided  by  our  counselors." 

Question  1,  "Name  of  Agency  Director," 
was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  reference  in  the 
event  that  follow-up  correspondence  would  be 
necessary.  Evidently  this  question  proved 
somewhat  difficult  in  three  instances  as  the 
name  of  the  agency  itself  was  given  rather 
than  that  of  the  director. 

Answers  to  Questions  2  through  8  have 
been  analyzed  and  tabulated  statistically  in  the 
chart  on  pages  56-57.  The  purpose  of  these 
questions  was  to  ascertain  the  total  caseload 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  counselors 
and  number  of  placement  officers,  and  their 
classification  as  to  "'blind,"  ""with  useful 
vision,"  and  ""sighted";  and  classification  of 
agency  director  as  to  '"blind,"  '"with  useful 
vision,"    or    "sighted." 

The  chart  is  composed  of  seven  columns, 
divided  into  five  groupings.  The  columns  are 
headed  as  follows:  ""State"  (indicated  by  num- 
ber, starting  with  state  having  highest  preva- 
lency  of  blindness*);  ""Caseload  in  relation  to 
estimated  prevalence  of  blindness";  ""Place- 
ment in  relation  to  caseload";  '"Average  case- 
load per  counselor";  "Average  placement  per 
placement  officer  or  counselor";  "Counselors 
and  placement  officers" — "Blind,"  "With  Use- 
ful Vision,"  "Sighted";  and  ""Director" — 
""Blind,"  "Useful  Vision,"  ""Sighted."  Group 
A  includes  states  having  a  prevalency  of 
blindness  of  20,000  and  over;  Group  B  — 
10,000  to  20,000;  Group  C— 5,000  to  10,000; 
Group  D  —  2,000  to  5,000;  and  Group  E  — 
under   2,000. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  chart  brings  to 
light  a  number  of  interesting  factors.  How- 
ever, time  will  permit  a  discussion  of  only 
three  of  them. 

In  comparing  State  B-4  with  State  A-1, 
certain  important  diflFerences  are  to  be  noted. 
State  B-4  has  a  prevalency  of  blindness  of 
11,000,  a  caseload  of  1500  and  270  place- 
ments, as  against  State  A-1  with  a  prevalency 
of  28,000,  a  caseload  of  900  and  209  place- 


*American    Foundation    for    the    Blind — "Estimated     Pr 
valence  of   Blindness  as   of  June  30,   1958." 


ments.  These  figures  raise  several  questions. 
When  we  realize  that  State  A-1  is  a  wealthy 
state,  most  highly  industrialized  and  diversi- 
fied, and  exceeds  the  prevalency  of  State  B-4, 
which  is  semi-agricultural  in  character,  by  al- 
most two-and-one-half  times,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  State  A-1  is  understaffed 
in  its  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  pro- 
gram or  whether  State  B-4  is  doing  a  much 
more  efl?ective  job. 

Furthermore,  State  A-1  has  11  counselors, 
all  of  them  sighted,  while  State  B-4  has  8 
counselors,  5  blind,  1  with  useful  vision  and 
2  sighted.  Is  it  possible  that  State  A-1,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  record  equal  to  that  of 
State  B-4  both  in  caseload  and  placement, 
should  increase  its  stafl?  proportionately  and 
include  blind  counselors  and  placement  of- 
ficers? Does  it  not  seem  altogether  fitting  in 
a  program  designed  to  find  employment  for 
blind  people  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic the  capabilities  of  the  blind  themselves, 
that  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  agen- 
cies should  be  the  first  to  set  the  example? 
These  two  states  were  selected  for  compari- 
son to  point  up  the  inescapable  observation 
that  blind  people  can  be  employed  as  counsel- 
ors and  placement  officers  and  can  perform 
their    jobs    with    creditable    results. 

Comparing  State  A-2  with  State  A-3, 
where  the  prevalence  of  blindness  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  and  where  both  agencies 
employ  blind  counselors  predominantly,  name- 
ly, 10  out  of  18  for  the  former  and  14  out 
of  16  for  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  State  A-2  showed  264  place- 
ments out  of  a  caseload  of  455  (58%)  as 
against  197  placements  out  of  a  caseload  of 
1066  ( 18.4%)  for  State  A-3.  There  is  a  most 
striking  difference  in  placement  of  40%  be- 
tween these  two  states.  One  cannot  help  but 
wonder  about  the  marked  difference  in  the 
record  of  achievement  for  State  A-2  when 
State  A-3  has  in  excess  of  two  million  popu- 
lation, is  much  more  highly  industrialized  and 
its  history  and  experience  in  work  for  the 
blind  are  much  older  and   more  extensive. 

To  further  illustrate,  the  need  for  a  more 
comprehensive  study  of  the  over-all  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service  program  is  again 
borne  out  by  the  comparison  between  State 
C-10  and  State  C-4.  The  difference  in  the 
prevalence    of    blindness    between    these    two 
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States,  located  in  the  same  geographical  area, 
is  approximately  2,000  more  for  State  C-4. 
Comparative  figures  for  these  two  states  show 
that  the  staflf  of  C-10,  consisting  of  1  blind 
and  10  sighted  counselors,  carried  a  caseload 
of  882  and  placed  169,  while  State  C-4  with 
2  blind,  2  with  useful  vision  and  34  sighted 
counselors,  carried  a  caseload  of  600  and 
placed  63- 

The  comparison  between  these  two  pro- 
grams is  of  especial  interest  since  State  C-4 
is  a  multiple  agency  in  which  service  to  the 
blind  is  integrated  with  all  other  physically 
handicapped  groups,  and  State  C-10  is  a  single 
agency  serving  the  blind  only.  Here  again 
we  are  confronted  with  the  long  debated  issue 
as  to  whether  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
blind  are  not  sidetracked  and  lost  when 
grouped  with  other  physically  handicapped, 
rather  than  being  served  as  a  single  unit. 
This  observation  seems  to  be  similarly  true 
in  other  states  maintaining  a  multiple-agency 
program. 

With  regard  to  Question  9,  "Number  of 
legally  blind  in  the  state  now  employed  ***" 
in  five  major  categories,  "blind"  and  "with 
useful  vision,"  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
17  states  do  maintain  such  records  in  one  form 
or  another.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  all 
states  maintain  such  records  so  that,  periodi- 
cally, employment  figures  could  be  gathered 
as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  progress  for 
total  employment  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  for 
various  types  of  employment.  Such  a  com- 
plete record  would  serve  as  a  helpful  guide 
toward  determining  what  types  of  employment 
over  a  period  of  time  would  prove  most 
suitable  for  the  blind  and  the  visually  handi- 
cappeded  to  enter,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
equal  competition,  permanency,  and  compen- 
sation. The  replies  to  this  question  were  not 
tabulated  because  they  did  not  furnish  a  broad 
enough  base  from  which  any  definite  con- 
clusion could  be  derived.  However,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that,  in  the  interest  of  fair 
and  just  legislation  to  the  totally  blind,  and 
to  clear  up  the  existing  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  as  to  the  wide  variation 
in  degree  between  the  totally  blind  and  those 
with  visual  acuity  of  20/200,  serious  thought 
should  be  directed  to  this  area  of  our  work. 

A  further  examination  reveals  that  a  con- 
siderable   number    of   housewives    and    home- 


makers  were  included  in  the  figures  given  as 
placements.  Since  the  term  "placement"  is  in- 
terpreted as  remunerative  employment,  and 
while  no  one  will  deny  that  the  "little  woman's 
work  is  never  done,"  is  the  housewife  or 
homemaker  to  be  considered  a  placement? 
One  state  included  43  such  placements  in  its 
total  figure.  Is  it  possible  that  in  some  states 
the  program  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel?  Though  no  one  can  dispute  the  value 
of  giving  training  and  rehabilitation  to 
housewives  and  homemakers  towards  social 
adjustment  and  independent  living,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  these  accomplishments  in  the 
light  of  employment. 

Another  unusual  matter  that  comes  to  our 
attention  concerns  the  "Number  of  blind  per- 
sons rehabilitated,  by  job  or  occupation  at 
closure,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957," 
found     in     REHABILITATION     SERVICE     SERIES 

Number  450,  Supplement  7,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Included  in  this  list  are  to  be  found 
such  jobs  and  occupations  as  "Accountants  and 
auditors,"  "Trained  nurses,"  "Draftsmen," 
"Bookkeepers  and  cashiers,  except  bank," 
"Waiters  and  waitresses,  except  private  family," 
"Sheriffs  and  bailiffs,"  "Brick  and  stone 
masons  and  tile  setters,"  "Firemen,  other  than 
process  firemen,"  and  "Chauflfeurs  and  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles."  While  this  report  in- 
forms us  that  these  people  were  blind  when 
accepted  for  service,  it  would  appear  that  their 
sight  was  restored  in  order  for  them  to  hold 
down  such  positions. 

It  is  most  commendable  for  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  render  eye  restoration 
service,  but  would  it  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
accurate  recording  to  list  such  achievements 
under  the  category  of  "sight  restoration," 
rather  than  employment  under  blindness?  In 
the  first  place,  their  employment  is  not  ob- 
tained as  blind  people,  but  as  people  who  can 
see.  Secondly,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  blind  to 
constantly  have  to  combat  the  false  impression 
that  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that 
they  are  "geniuses"  and  perform  unbelievable 
feats.  If  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  the 
blind  in  tomorrow's  economic  planning  are  to 
be  swung  wide  open,  one  of  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  is  to  gear  our  publicity  so 
as  to  avoid  exaggeration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
false  sentiment  on  the  other. 
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The  following  is  quoted  from  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  press  within  the  past 
month : 

"One  of  the  first  basic  things  that   (name 
of  agency)    teaches   is   posture   and   stance, 
to  avoid  accidents.     When   "Mary'  lights   a 
gas    oven,   she   does    not   lean   over,   as    do 
most    housewives.       Should    she    lose    her 
balance,  there   might   be   an   accident.      In- 
stead, she  gets  down  on  her  knees.     House- 
wives with  normal  sight  might  learn  from 
'Mary'   a   number   of   safety   techniques    for 
the   tasks    of   homemaking." 
In  order  for  a   blind  person  to  be  trained 
and    rehabilitated    to   assume   a   normal   place 
in   society,   is   it   necessary   to   depict   a   blind 
person  doing  the  "abnormal"   thing  to  prove 
that  he  is  normal? 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Service  disseminates  publicity  to 
the  eSea  that  a  blind  person  has  been  pre- 
pared to  go  out  and  do  a  day's  work  and 
take  his  rightful  place  in  society  as  a  normal 
human  being.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pri- 
vate agency  for  the  blind  is  unashamed  to 
resort  to  any  type  of  publicity  which  will  play 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public  for  the  pur- 
poses of  raising  funds.  (A  treatment  of 
this  subject  has  been  covered  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Publicity  About  the  Blind  —  Sense 
and  Nonsense"  by  Barney  Mamet,  Secretary 
of  The  Associated  Blind.  This  paper  is  avail- 
able   upon    request. ) 

With  reference  to  Question  10,  "Describe 
the  training  facilities  used  in  your  program, 
such  as  private  agencies  for  the  blind,  other 
community  facilities,  etc.,"  most  of  the  replies 
indicate  the  use  of  private  agencies,  schools, 
colleges,  trade  schools,  etc.  However,  there 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  need  for  more 
practical  training  facilities  and  on-the-job 
training. 

With  regard  to  Question  11,  "In  your  opin- 
ion, what  type  of  program  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  improving  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind  on  local,  state  and  national 
levels?"  11  states  did  not  answer.  One  state 
indicated  its  satisfaction  with  the  program 
as  it  now  exists.  Of  the  remainder,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  much  more  em- 
phasis and  planning  should  be  devoted  to  pub- 
lic education,  with  particular  stress  upon  ob- 
taining   the    cooperation    of    private    industry 


and  greater  Governmental  participation 
through  programs  of  appropriate  legislation 
and  implementation.  Some  felt  that  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  should  also  be  ex- 
tended to  state  and  local  levels,  with  gover- 
nors'   and    mayors'    committees. 

The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
replies  of  several  state  directors  in  answer  to 
this  question: 

1.  "Extensive  adjustment  training,  such  as: 
travel-training,  manual  dexterity,  etc." 

2.  "More  emphasis  on  training,  better 
supervised  training,  and  much  more  sincere 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  agency  for  place- 
ment. 

3.  "Staff  workers  who  will  get  out  and  do 
the  job;  all  talk  and  no  pay  makes  clients 
dubious  of  service  programs.  Staff  must  be 
trained,   and    function    after    training." 

4.  "A  good  employment  program  for  the 
blind  cannot  be  developed  unless  the  workers 
in  agencies  doing  work  for  the  blind  really 
believe  what  they  say  when  they  talk  about 
the  fact  that  the  blind  are  employable.  The 
most  important  single  qualification  of  a 
worker  in  a  program  for  the  blind  should  be 
his  belief  that  the  average  blind  person  can 
do  the  average  job  in  the  average  office  or 
factory,  if  he  gets  training  and  opportunity. 
If  the  workers  really  believe  this  (emotion- 
ally as  well  as  intellectually),  if  they  are  not 
simply  giving  lip-service  to  the  idea,  the  rest 
will  tend  to  follow  naturally." 

5.  ".  .  .  .  An  expansion  of  public  inter- 
pretation activities  at  all  levels  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  work  opportunities  for  blind 
persons.  It  would  also  assist  in  the  effort  to 
let  all  blind  persons  know  about  the  service 
programs  available." 

6.  "A  long-term  educational  program  alert- 
ing employers  to  the  skills  trained  blind 
workers  can  develop.  This  program  should 
be  extensive  in  scope,  and  extensive  in  nature, 
and  carried  out  by  skilled  public  information 
specialists." 

7.  "More  expert  field  consultants  in  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
who  could  visit  the  states.  Have  some  or- 
ganization (possibly  the  NRA  office)  serve 
as   a   clearinghouse   for   all   questionnaires." 
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8.  "a.  An  effort  on  the  national  level 
aimed  at  opening  up  large  industries  to  the 
blind  whose  policies  are  now  opposed  to  the 
hiring   of  the   blind. 

"b.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  automation 
on  the  hiring  of  the  blind  and  methods  of 
obviating  these  effects." 

In  reviewing,  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
program  of  training  and  employment  for  our 
blind  in  tomorrow's  economic  planning,  we 
must  pursue  a  realistic  course.  Within  the 
realm  of  public  education,  we  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  those  employers  now  hiring 
blind  people  to  constitute  themselves  into  com- 
mittees, with  a  view  to  spreading  the  word  to 
other  employers  within  their  industries  as  to 
the  capabilities  and  satisfactory  work  records 
of  the  blind  people  they  themselves   employ. 

As  another  effective  weapon  in  this  crusade, 
a  progress  report  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation service  program  should  be  mailed  peri- 
odically to  prospective  employers,  noting  the 
areas  of  employment  which  the  blind  have 
filled  with  creditable  success.  This  procedure 
could  also  serve  as  the  door-opener  for  place- 


ment  officers. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  in  which 
employers  receiving  Government  contracts 
would  be  required  to  hire  blind  people,  after 
it  has  been  established  that  certain  operations 
can  be  performed  by  them. 

As  an  incentive  to  employers  to  hire  blind 
people,  a  provision  for  a  tax  reduction  plan 
should  be  considered  as  another  practical 
measure. 

As  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
vending  stand  program,  preferential  status 
should  be  considered  in  the  field  of  piano 
tuning  and  civil  service  opportunities,  where 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  blind  people  can 
qualify. 

If  the  hopes  of  blind  people  are  to  be  crys- 
tallized through  our  planning  for  tomorrow, 
such  measures  and  recommendations  as  are 
herein  suggested  must  receive  our  serious  and 
immediate  consideration.  Less  procrastination 
and  determination  will  spell  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  of  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  most  effective  and  worthwhile  pro- 
gram. 
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COMMENT  FROM  FLOOR  ON  MR.  SELIS'  PAPER 

George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Director 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Mr.  Selis  has  given  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics concerning  Rehabilitation.  There  are 
always  certain  difficulties  in  assembling  such 
statistics,  and  some  concern  as  to  the  use 
which  will  be  made  of  them.  I  confess,  as 
head  of  an  agency  for  the  blind,  I  have  been 
quite  sympathetic  in  the  treatment  of  ques- 
tionnaires which  have  come  over  my  desk. 
However,  it  seems  most  unfortunate  when  sta- 
tistics, gathered  through  the  cooperation  and 
courtesy  of  agencies  by  one  so  close  to  the 
work,  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mislead  the  public,  and  so  unfairly  as  to  re- 
flect unfavorably  upon  the  very  work  it  is  our 
aim  to  serve.  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  condemn 
in  this  manner  the  work  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.  Yet,  without  some  explanation, 
this  must  inevitably  come  about  from  a  casual 
reading  of  his  remarks. 

Surely,  the  speaker  must  recognize  that  the 
rehabilitation  of  certain  women  as  house- 
wives is  a  thoroughly  worthy  one,  and  is  in 
line,  not  only  with  good  professional  practice, 
but  with  the  policy  of  our  Rehabilitation 
Service,  as  well. 

Surely,  too,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  restoration  of  vision,  where  this  can  be 
attained,  together  with  the  reestablishment  of 
a  client  in  employment,  is  the  highest  goal 
toward  which  we  can  strive  and  hopefully  at- 
tain.     It   is   unfortunate    that,   in    every    such 


case  of  rehabilitation,  the  point  cannot  always 
be  made  clear  that  vision  has  been  restored  or 
improved  and  that  the  erstwhile  blind  person 
has  been  rehabilitated  in  a  position  requiring 
vision. 

He  must  know  also  that,  in  agencies  where 
clients  may  be  served  through  Rehabilitation 
in  the  restoration  of  vision  and  in  placement 
in  employment,  that  section  of  the  agency's 
operation  which  is  centered  on  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  restoration  of  vision  is  re- 
served for  those  cases  which  are  not  eligible 
for  rehabilitation. 

We  can  agree  that  there  is  need  for  a 
standardization  and  clarification  of  statistics 
having  to  do  with  those  cases  selected  for  re- 
habilitation, and  the  ratio  which  the  number 
of  these  cases  bears  to  the  total  caseload  and 
the   total   rehabilitated. 

The  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  into 
positions  enabling  them  to  earn  a  livelihood 
must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive aspects  of  work  for  the  blind. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  speaker  and,  I 
hope,  of  all  forward-looking  workers  for  the 
blind,  that  the  gathering  of  statistics  of  this 
kind,  and  their  presentation,  should  be  di- 
rected toward  a  sympathetic  and  constructive 
improvement  of  the  service,  to  the  exclusion 
of  misleading  or  belittling  inuendos  which  un- 
justly place  the  work  in  an  unfavorable  light. 


PLACING  TODAY'S  PICTURE  OF  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND  IN 
HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  Director  of  Social  Services 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


What  is  to  be  done  about  the  blind,  this 
minute  minority  among  us  who,  whenever  en- 
countered, make  us  so  uncomfortable,  make 
us  feel  so  guilty,  hostile  and  afraid? 


The  Need  to  Help:  Services  for  the  blind 
have  grown  from  two  distinct  sources:  The 
blind  person's  need  for  help  and  the  sighted 
person's  need  to  help  him.     We  are  seeking 
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convergence  and  merger  of  these  parallel 
needs  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  society  and  its 
blind  members,  but  complete  realization  of 
this  ideal  remains  an  objective  for  the  future. 

The  Unvoiced  Feeling:  Through  the 
ages,  the  interaction  of  these  two  needs  has 
crystallized  a  two-sided  attitude,  which  per- 
meates services  provided  for  and  used  by  blind 
people.  This  attitude  has  grown  out  of  re- 
action to  blindness — the  sighted  person's  re- 
action and  the  blind  person's  as  well.  To 
isolate  and  verbalize  this  attitude  is  to  over- 
simplify, but,  in  searching  for  basic  continu- 
ity, the  audacious  attempt  is  made. 

"What  is  to  be  done  about  the  blind?"  and, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  us,  to 
understand  our  needs  and  problems?"  are  the 
two  reactions,  verbalized.  Taking  the  sighted 
reaction  first,  it  is  expressed  in  the  baffling 
question,  "What  is  to  be  done  about  the 
blind?"  The  dynamic  element  in  the  attitude 
is  at  a  much  deeper  level  of  unconsciousness 
.  .  .  "this  minute  minority  among  us  who, 
whenever  encountered,  make  us  so  uncomfort- 
able, make  us  feel  so  guilty,  hostile  and 
afraid  ..." 

Bootstrap  Eflfort:  Recognition  that  this 
reaction  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  blindness  may  not  be  as  new  as  is  some- 
times believed,  but  gaining  frank  and  general 
acceptance  of  the  problem  is  an  important 
task  ahead.  The  suggestion  is  now  offered 
that  the  same  reaction  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  an  active  element  in  attempts  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  blindness  which  include 
this  hardest  of  them  all,  the  problem  the  re- 
action itself  presents. 

It  is  because  the  reaction  to  blindness  has 
been  a  substantial  and  continuing  part  of  the 
problem  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  played 
a  controlling  role  in  the  search  for  solution, 
that  it  is  used  here  as  a  point  of  reference 
in  "placing  today's  picture  of  services  to  the 
blind  in  historical  perspective." 

But  first,  a  little  closer  look  at  the  nature 
of  this  reaction,  its  meaning  and  eflfea: 

1.     The  Unchanging  Reaction:     One  of 

its  principal  characteristics  is  the  attempt  it 
generates  in  the  individual  to  escape  from  it 
by  altering  its  meaning.  It  is  individually  in- 
tolerable and  socially  unacceptable.  For  ex- 
ample, hostility  toward  the  blind  is  unthink- 


able;  therefore,  hostility  often  becomes  exces- 
sive concern,  over-protection  and  pity. 

2.  Attempting  to  escape  the  reaction  re- 
sults also  in  imbalance  of  emphasis,  with  per- 
haps too  much  focus  on  the  physical  effects  of 
blindness  and,  certainly,  far  too  little  on  the 
reaction  to  blindness. 

3.  Stemming  from  the  hostility,  the  eager- 
ness to  buy  off  the  guilt  feeling  is  the  mis- 
appropriation of  responsibility  for  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  anxious  "let  me  do  it  for  you" 
reaction.  This  readily  falls  in  with  the  re- 
gressive tendency  of  many  blind  people  to  dis- 
place more  and  more  responsibility.  Yet  no 
one  can  with  much  accuracy  anticipate  or 
interpret  the  real  needs  and  resources  of  an- 
other. Unless  blinded  and  blocked  by  such 
abortive  attempt,  however,  the  professional 
worker  can  help  the  individual  define  and 
interpret  his  own   needs  and   resources. 

4.  Fear  of  Difference:  Most  basic  of  all 
in  the  reaction  to  blindness  is  the  element 
which  is  such  a  potent  factor  at  the  root  of 
most  interpersonal  problems — the  feeling  that, 
in  and  of  itself,  difference  is  something  shame- 
ful— a  difference  of  race,  or  religion;  a  differ- 
ence of  thinking,  feeling,  reacting;  a  differ- 
ence of  values;  the  difference  of  blindness. 
The  assumption  that  the  different  must  be 
wrong,  the  fear  of  the  unknown  perhaps,  date 
from  the  time  when  the  stranger  was  more 
apt  to  be  hostile  than  friendly,  but  how  long 
must  the  reaction  persist  as  a  major  disturb- 
ance in  human  relationship,  when  it  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  self-preserva- 
tion? Whether  our  culture  produces  indivi- 
duals that  vulnerable  and  afraid  is  too  large 
a  question  to  consider  here. 

The  Need  to  Conform:  For  whatever 
cause,  society  places  high  premium  on  con- 
formity. Blind  people  in  this  society  have 
their  natural  needs,  just  as  anyone  else,  and 
acquire  prevailing  values  from  the  same  cul- 
ture and  by  the  same  process  of  interacting 
with  the  environment.  The  need  to  conform 
is  one  of  the  generally  acquired  values,  which 
evolves  from  the  more  specific  need  for  ap- 
proval, acceptance,  love.  But  along  with  the 
acquisition  of  this  need  to  conform,  the  blind 
man's  daily  experience  —  in  an  environment 
where  values,  aptitudes  and  capacities  are 
measured  by  standards  evolved  by  and  for  the 
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sighted — teaches  that  blindness  is  a  difference 
which  makes  conformity  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult and  sometimes  impossible.  The  most 
common  means  of  adjusting  to  the  inevitable 
conflict  are  over-aggression  and  over-anxiety 
to  please  or  propitiate;  aggression  and  ap- 
peasement, two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  problem  of  blindness  is  individual  and 
can  be  understood  only  through  comprehen- 
sion of  the  individual's  interaction  with  his 
environment. 

"The  blind"  then,  have  many  problems; 
but  the  most  difficult  and  only  common  ele- 
ment to  all  is  the  emotional  problem  inherent 
in  and  created  by  the  reaction  to  blindness. 
For  perspective,  the  problem  is  presented  in 
five  stages  of  historical  development,  with  the 
sixth  reserved  for  a  hopeful  look  into  the 
future. 

For  this  purpose,  return  to  the  attitude  re- 
flected in  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  done 
about  the  blind?"  It  has  been  suggested  that 
its  dynamic  meaning  may  be  more  accurately 
expressed:  "What  can  be  done  to  reduce  our 
discomfort,  to  buy  off  our  guilt,  to  cope  with 
our  hostility  which  is  socially  unacceptable 
and  so  intolerable  to  ourselves,  to  escape  from 
self-concern?" 

1.  Noblesse  Oblige:  Historically,  one  of 
the  first  methods  of  handling  the  problem 
was  to  ignore  it,  and  the  means  used  was  the 
individual  giving  of  alms.  Nothing  was  done 
about  the  basic  problem  of  the  blind  man. 
He  continued  an  outcast,  isolated  from  society, 
marked  and  set  apart  by  his  difference,  with 
no  outlet  for  his  gregarious  needs  except  to 
seek  out  other  people  similarly  marked  and 
isolated. 

2.  The  Poor  Law:  In  the  second  stage. 
Society  took  collective  note  of  financial  needs 
of  the  blind — together  with  "sturdy  beggars" 
— but  the  underlying  attitude  was  unchanged, 
the  effects  little  modified.  (And  of  course, 
individual  giving  of  alms  persists  today  as  one 
means  of  coping  with  the  painful  reaction  to 
blindness). 

3.  "Let  Them  Eat  Cake":  The  uncom- 
fortable reaction  remained  too  strong  for 
assuagement  by  such  meager  means.  Spor- 
adically, the  blind  were  introduced  to  the  tea- 
and-cookie  era,  the  period  of  occasional  char- 
ity and   bounty   .   .   .  "Mitigate  their  misery" 


.  .  .  "Be  kind  to  them"  .  .  .  "Entertain  them ". 
It  is  to  this  period  I  feel  that  we  point  with 
too  frequent  scorn,  and  we  do  this  partly,  at 
least,  to  cover  fear  that  we  have  not  gone  as 
far  beyond  it  as  we  could  wish.  Regardless 
of  the  unchanged  basic  attitude,  there  was 
beginning  recognition  that  blind  persons  do 
have  needs  other  than  for  bread.  Without 
this  recognition,  the  fourth  stage  must  have 
been  much  longer  coming. 

4.  Don't  Beg;  Make  Brooms:  "What  is 
to  be  done  about  the  blind?"  The  guilt, 
hostility  and  fear  will  be  intolerable,  the 
"pity"  too  great  to  bear.  "Keep  them  busy" 
.  .  .  "Educate  them"  .  .  .  "Find  occupations 
for  them  ..."  And  lo!  "the  blind"  could 
read  with  their  fingers,  could  tune  pianos  and 
make  brooms,  occupations  not  unknown  to- 
day. Again,  I  do  not  intend  to  heap  scorn, 
for  this  was  necessary  transition.  It  provided 
opportunity,  however  limited,  to  demonstrate 
productive  capacity.  Without  this  opportun- 
ity, blind  people  might  still  be  swallowing 
pride,  anger  and  resentment,  bowing  the  head, 
simulating  gratitude  in  the  period  of  noblesse 
oblige. 

5.  Not  Substance,  but  a  Shadow:  Small 
but  dramatic,  this  demonstration  of  individual 
capacity — so  dramatic,  in  fact,  we  wonder  to- 
day that  it  did  not  lead  directly  and  at  once 
to  the  sixth  phase  next  discussed;  but  another 
intermediate  step  remained:  enthusiastic,  some- 
times zealous  manipulation  of  the  environ- 
ment— manipulation  by  the  dedicated  sighted 
friends  of  "the  blind."  An  unmitigated 
error?  I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  so,  but 
certainly  a  diluted  blessing.  Yet,  not  without 
good  effects,  too  many  and  too  well  known 
to  enumerate  here.  At  first  glance  we  may 
be  inclined  to  say  that  these  many  good  ef- 
fects represent  the  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  this  fifth  period — increased  opportun- 
ity for  the  individual;  further  and  far  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  blind  man's 
capacities — but,  after  all,  this  was  just  more 
of  the  same,  no  matter  how  gratifying.  There 
is  something  much  more  significant.  Historic- 
ally speaking,  it  is  a  far  more  potent  factor 
in  the  evolvement  of  services  to  the  blind. 
Out  of  the  struggle  to  manipulate  the  en- 
vironment has  come  beginning  recognition  of 
that  basic  problem  that  has  always  been  there: 
the    prevailing,     ill-defined,    uncomprehended 
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image  of  blindness  and  the  reaction  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  individual  the  blind  man 
remains;  the  understanding  that  what  is  in- 
volved is  not  only  the  sighted  reaction  to  this 
image,  but  the  blind  man's  as  well,  and  the 
interaction   of  the  two. 

6.  To  Change  the  Focus:  I  believe  this 
ii  brings  us  to  about  where  we  are  in  1959. 
For  my  part,  I  think  there  may  still  be  too 
prevalent  a  feeling  that  the  basic  problem  will 
eventually  be  solved  for  the  blind  by  general 
manipulation  of  the  sighted  environment. 
Without  belittling  benefits  thus  gained,  or 
denying  that  others  are  still  to  be  realized,  I 
must  regard  them  as  means  to  an  end,  and, 
except  as  such,  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
modify  the  basic  problem  inherent  in  the 
attitude,  "What  is  to  be  done  about  the 
blind?"  More  recognition,  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  this  problem  and  a  more  direct 
approach  to  its  solution  are  what  I  see,  from 
this  historical  perspective,  as  the  imminent, 
logical  progression. 

At  present,  then,  we  perhaps  still  find  too 
much  lingering  of  the  old  concept  that  solu- 
tions are  to  be  found  through  influencing  the 
environment  for  the  blind.  This  is  largely 
a  matter  of  primary  emphasis,  and  what  seems 
indicated  is  not  less  intensive  focus  on  "what 
the  general  public  should  know  about  blind- 
ness," but  far  more  intensive  focus  on  what 
the  individual  should  know  about  his  own 
blindness  and  its  meaning  to  him.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  more  trend  toward  the  con- 
cept of  the  individual's  responsibility  to  use 
his  own  resources  to  cope  with  his  own  and 
his  environment's  reaction  to  his  blindness, 
to  consider  limitations  of  blindness  along  with 
others  within  which  he  must  find  his  own  way 
to  function. 

Blindness  does  make  diflferences  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  ignored,  but  the  diflferences 
themselves  are  not  the  same  for  two  individu- 
als, nor  do  they  constitute  the  basic  prob- 
lem. The  basic  problem  is  to  be  traced  more 
directly  to  the  individual's  mode  of  relating 
to  key  figures  in  his  life  and  to  the  generally 
prevailing  attitude  that  diflferences  are  shame- 
ful things  to  be  concealed  or  denied.  In 
part,  the  task  ahead  is  to  help  the  individual 
define  and  understand  his  diflferences  and  to 
accept  them  when  they  are  a  part  of  his  reality, 
to   define  his   needs   and   comprehend   his   re- 


sources to  meet  them  so  that  he  can  make  his 
own  valid  choices  to  come  to  terms  with  him- 
self and  with  his  environment. 

When  our  work  becomes  thus  focused, 
many  present  warm  issues  of  long  standing 
may  be  seen  as  largely  synthetic:  For  instance, 
the  old  and  frequently  debated  question  of 
whether  social  integration  is  or  is  not  socially 
desirable,  or  whether  it  is  or  its  not  possible; 
for  it  will  be  experienced  that  no  ready-made 
objective  can  be  imposed  upon  the  individual. 
He  can  use  his  resources  to  move  toward  this 
or  any  other  objectives  which  satisfy  him. 
Blindness  is  not  a  factor  which  standardizes 
human  needs  or  which  alters  the  individual's 
sources   of  basic  satisfaction. 

Specific,  concrete  services  are  needed  as  tools 
and  aids;  but  deeper  answers  are  not  to  be 
found  in  more  and  more  service.  Such  an- 
ticipation, especially  when  services  are  sparse 
and  irregularly  gapped,  too  frequently  results 
in  the  depressing  experience  of  leading  the 
blind  client  with  a  joyful  noise  through  a 
labyrinth  of  blind  alleys  to  a  smooth,  blank 
wall  of  appalling  frustration.  Surely,  a  part 
of  the  reason  for  this  sad  spectacle  is  that 
the  client  has  done  nothing  about  his  basic 
problem,  lodged  in  the  meaning  to  him  of  his 
blindness.  When  this  is  so,  the  problem  of 
its  meaning  remains  with  him,  untouched  and 
unknown.  He  still  wonders,  "Where  do  I 
go  from,  here?"  His  feeling  is  unabated  that 
he  does  not  belong  and  cannot  go  on  alone, 
even  that  gains  made  are  insubstantial,  with- 
out meaning,  or  will  slip  away.  He  some- 
times feels  thrust  into  a  precarious  niche; 
now,  with  his  need  for  relief,  he  can  blame 
the  professional  worker  for  his  discomfort. 
And  this  blame  is  not  wholly  undeserved,  for 
the  blind  individual  has  not  experienced  his 
right  to  be  responsible  for  himself. 

Nowadays,  we  so  readily  recognize  that  the 
right  and  increasing  necessity  to  be  responsible 
is  a  part  of  the  process  of  growth.  We  know 
the  frequent  tendency  of  blind  people  to  be- 
come fixated  or  to  regress  to  earlier  levels 
of  dependency.  One  of  the  things  we  accept 
as  a  part  of  sound  rehabilitation  is  the  urgent 
need  to  help  the  blind  client's  relatives  and 
friends  give  realistic  respect  to  his  individual 
needs,  one  of  which  we  hope  is  his  need  for 
self-reliance.  We  well  know  the  process  of 
regression,  the  tyranny  of  expectation  a  blind 
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person  can  establish  over  those  near  to  him. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  the  healthy  process  of 
growth,  for  his  expectations  become  greater 
and  theirs  less,  until  he  is  actually  observed  as 
the  living  iigure  of  helpless  blindness. 

It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  professional  worker's 
role  to  help  the  client  find  or  rediscover  his 
more  compatible  self-image  so  that  he  can 
make  this  a  reality.  When  he  comprehends 
this  image  and  his  needs,  he  is  the  best  pos- 
sible interpreter  of  himself.  In  any  event, 
this  responsibility  he  must  eventually  carry, 
just  as  any  other  person  must,  and  just  as 
with  any  other  person,  the  quality  of  his 
ability  to  interpret  himself  will  measure  the 
degree  of  his  satisfaction.  When  he  reduces 
his  blindness  to  its  proper  proportion  in  his 
pattern  of  living  and  relating  to  others,  he  can 
make  responsible  use  of  concrete  services  o 
overcome  or  compensate  for  the  physical  limi- 
tations. Certainly,  these  are  severe  enough  to 
require  the  entire  effort  of  the  entire  person, 
but  who  is  without  limitations? 

It  is  not  enough  to  warn  relatives  not  to 
move  furniture  without  telling  the  blind 
member,  or  to  instruct  them  in  how  to  guide 
and  seat  him.  They  must  know  from  him 
what  are  his  needs  and  expectations,  just  as 
they  would  need  to  know  if  he  were  not  blind. 
The  profesisonal  role  is  primarily  with  the 
blind  individual  to  help  him  find  the  real 
needs  and  limits  which  stem  from  and  are 
fixed  by  his  blindness,  to  accept  and  compen- 
sate for  them  within  his  ability  to  do  so,  just 


as  he  must  do  in  the  case  of  his  other  needs 
and  limits;  to  find  his  own  way  to  convey 
to  others  his  understanding  that  the  limitation 
of  blindness  is  not  a  total  thing. 

For  our  part,  we  work  within  the  reality 
of  knowing  that  our  clients  have  certain  re- 
sources— inner  and  outer — to  be  used;  that 
they  may  be  adequate  or  inadequate;  that,  in 
some  instances,  maximum  use  of  resources 
will  be  insufficient  to  achieve  the  ideal  in 
socially  desirable  goals,  for  some  individuals 
are  so  severely  limited  that  normal  self-reli- 
ance is  out  of  the  question.  But  first  we  must 
know  that  this  is  the  case  and  understand 
why,  before  we  are  more  competent  than  the 
man  in  the  street  to  play  a  key  role  in  plan- 
ning how  best  to  compensate  for  irreparable 
deficiencies. 

It  appears  that  some  charge  must  be  made 
for  blindness,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  yet 
know  how  to  appraise  it.  I  feel  encouraged 
by  the  belief  that  we  have  begun  to  move 
more  consciously  and  perceptively  to  gain  that 
knowledge  through  more  real  involvement  of 
the  individual.  The  reaction  to  blindness  is 
easy  to  exploit,  but  I  think  we  have  learned 
that  the  deeper  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hard,  individual  process  of  self-realization 
and  self-interpretation. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  the  blind  person 
has  in  common  with  all  humanity.  His  blind- 
ness is  only  one  of  many  factors  which  fix 
his  outer  limits. 
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SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND  —  1939,  1959,  1979 
IMPACT  AND  POTENTIAL  OF  REHABILITATION 

Joseph  Hunt,  Assistant  Director 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  Program  Committee  has  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  at  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
"Economic  Conditions  of  the  Blind  Popula- 
tion as  Improved  by  Rehabilitation  Services, 
1959,  and  Projected  Needs  in  This  Field  for 
the  Next  Twenty  Years."  This,  it  was  further 
explained,  was  to  be  the  framework  of  a 
general  theme,  "Services  1939,  1959,  1979," 
which  appears  in  the  program. 

1  can  conceive  of  the  elaboration  of  my 
area  of  discussion  into  a  volume  or  volumes 
weighing  a  number  of  pounds.  For  a  field 
which  is  forever  complaining  of  having  "no 
literature,"  work  for  the  blind,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  amazingly  prolific  with  the  written 
word. 

As  a  beginning,  a  very  simple  way  of  show- 
ing that  rehabilitation  services  have  improved 
the  economic  conditions  of  blind  people  is 
to  consult  the  estimated  increase  of  earnings 
of  blind  people  after  rehabilitation  as  shown 
in  OVR  Facts  In  Brief  for  the  last  several 
fiscal   years   for   which   figures   are   available: 

In  1955,  for  2,834  persons,  $683,000 
earned  before  rehabilitation,  $4,929,000  after 
rehabilitation,    an    increase    of    662%. 

In     1956,    for     3,122     persons,     $753,725 


earned  before  rehabilitation,  $5,751,00  after 
rehabilitation,    an    increase    of    663%. 

In  1957,  for  3,216  persons,  $775,000 
earned  before  rehabilitation,  $6,155,000  after 
rehabilitation,  an  increase  of  693%. 

I  believe  that  rehabilitation  services,  includ- 
ing Federal  support,  have  contributed  to  this 
change  in  economic  position. 

You  are  more  sophisticated  on  this  subject 
than  I.  You  have  your  own  estimates  and 
interpretations,  and  I  hazard  that  the  science 
of  statistics  has  a  good  way  to  go  before  it 
will  catch  up  with  the  intuitive  thinking  of 
members  of  this  body.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  enter  as  evidence  a  statement  made 
at  your  last  meeting  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Director  Emeritus  of  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Watertown.     He  said: 

"A  little  over  a  month  ago,  I  attended  the 
reunion  of  the  Perkins  alumni  and  alumnae, 
meeting  jointly,  and  as  I  mingled  with  this 
large  group,  I  could  not  help  comparing  them 
with  similar  groups  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
With  every  evidence  of  poverty,  many  seemed 
worn  by  the  struggle  in  a  world  in  which 
they  were  a  class  apart.  Today's  group  were 
alert,  well-dressed,  and  confident.     With   joy. 
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they  told  me  of  their  jobs,  their  homes,  their 
wives  or  husbands  and  children.  Except  for 
an  occasional  cane  or  dog,  nothing  marked  this 
group   as   different   from   others." 

Both  this  opinion  and  the  figures  I  have 
read  to  you  a  moment  ago  give  us  great  hope 
that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  we  call  re- 
habilitation have  borne  fruit,  including  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
period  covered  by  Dr.  Farrell's  observation. 
Plainly,  his  statement  brings  to  the  fore  a 
highly  complex  array  of  social  forces  affecting 
the  situation,  of  which  rehabilitation  is  one, 
and  of  which  not  the  least  is  the  Perkins 
School  itself.  But  I  think  we  can  say  with 
a  clear  conscience  that  every  serious  effort 
toward  what  we  call  rehabilitation,  every 
honest  and  careful  experiment  directed  toward 
the  goals  of  rehabilitation,  every  program 
which  has  gotten  headway,  has  paid  off  in 
money  in  the  pockets  of  blind  people,  and 
I  should  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  money 
— that  intangible  which  is  so  often  abused. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  present  era  is 
the  inheritor  of  a  rich  harvest  of  resources 
for  blind  rehabilitation,  resulting  from  the 
zeal  of  those  who  have  preceded  it. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  avail- 
able under  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind   we  find   the   following: 

Medical  examinations,  surgery  and  medi- 
cal  treatment,   hospitalization,   training,   oc- 
cupational    tools     and     equipment,     initial 
stocks  and  supplies,  vending  stands,  licenses, 
maintenance    payments     during     rehabilita- 
tion,   and     complete    vocational     diagnosis, 
guidance  and  placement  services. 
The  last  twenty  years   have  seen   a  steady 
movement    of    thought,    action,    and    money 
available  to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rehabilitation.   I  am  not  talking  merely 
about    statutes   alone,   but   the   preoccupations 
of  those  with  the  power  to  do  something  to 
help  blind  people.     If  we  ask  ourselves  what 
has    pervaded    this    trend    and    dominated    it, 
especially  what  there   has   been   in   its   nature 
which  has  made  it  different  from  other  work 
for  the  blind  in  other  times,  I  think  we  may 
discern    a    very    much    greater    attention    to 
human   function  than   to  the  management   of 
inanimate   objects.     The  first  quarter   of   this 
century  of  work  for  the  blind  saw  a  great  deal 


of  treasure  go  into  architecture  for  blind 
people,  some  of  it  arrestingly  beautiful,  and 
this  was  justified  by  the  assumption  that 
environmental  factors,  thus  created,  reverber- 
ated through  sighted  companions  in  such  a 
way  that  they  pervaded  the  consciousness  of 
blind  people.  I  have  not  heard  lately  of  any- 
one giving  much  thought  or  money  to  the 
creation  of  merely  handsome  buildings.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  more  atten- 
tion to  more  direct  environmental  factors,  es- 
specially  personnel  and  personal  factors.  I 
think  this  is  good,  and  I  would  like  to  cite 
a  few  events  demonstrating  creative  forces 
at  work  along  these  lines. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  113,  78th 
Congress,  made  available  funds  specifically  for 
rehabilitating  blind  persons  through  state 
agencies  with  a  broader  concept  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Thus  Federal  funds  made  it  possible  to 
employ  professional  personnel,  and  from  1944 
on  the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated 
increased    year-by-year    as    follows: 


Number  of  Blind 

iscal  Year 

Persons  Rehabilitated 

1939 

162 

1944 

988 

1945 

1,497 

1949 

3,166 

1958 

4,007 

The  year  1954  brought  comprehensive 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  which  greatly  broadened  the  base  of  the 
public  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
This  consisted  of: 

1.  Increased  financial  participation  of  both 
the   Federal   and   state   governments; 

2.  New  machinery  for  better  cooperative 
relationships. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  research  and 
demonstration    program. 

4.  The  authorization  of  a  training  program 
to  help  meet  the  crucial  needs  for  more  and 
better  trained  personnel. 

The  budgetary  results  were  as  follows: 
"The  Federal  appropriation  for  grants  to 
States  has  increased  from  $23,000,000  in  1954 
to  $47,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Of 
this,  the  amount  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
rose  from  $2,400,000  in  1954  to  over  $5, 
000,000  in  1959. 
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"The  States  have  responded  to  this  new 
legislation  by  increasing  their  investment  in 
vocational  rehabilitation.  In  1954,  state  funds 
amounted  to  $13,850,000;  in  1959,  the  total 
had  risen  to  over  $28,000,000.  As  part  of 
this  growth.  State  funds  for  agencies  for  the 
blind  increased  from  $1,260,000  to  over 
$2,600,000. 

"Thus,  between  1954  and  1959,  the  total 
Federal-state  investment  in  rehabilitation  has 
increased  from  $36,850,000  to  $75,000,000, 
and  this  in  only  five  years.  Of  this,  the 
Federal-state  funds  for  agencies  for  the  blind 
climbed  from  about  $3,600,000  to  about 
$7,600,000.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
estimated  that  agencies  serving  both  the 
sighted  and  the  blind  spent  well  over  $2,- 
000,000  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
.  .  .  "  They  have  more  than  doubled  in  this 
five-year  period. 

Broadly  speaking  there  are  three  elements 
to  be  marshalled  in  our  reflections  and  calcu- 
lations when  we  look  at  our  public  programs 
of  any  kind.  First,  there  are  achievements; 
next,  there  are  instruments  we  have  in  hand 
by  which  we  hope  to  achieve;  and,  third, 
there  are  the  things  we  intend  to  do. 

At  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
we  have  given  some  scrutiny,  in  anticipation 
of  this  meeting,  to  all  three  of  these  cate- 
gories. But  I  think  you  should  know  that 
this  was  in  the  light  of  staff  work  which  had 
already  been  done  as  part  of  a  larger,  depart- 
ment-wide, long-range  planning  program  for 
a  ten-year  period. 

We  think  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities we  have  is  not  to  be  preoccupied 
with  things  achieved,  but  to  keep  our  sights 
set  on  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of 
instruments  by  which  we  hope  to  put  into 
effect   the   things   we   intend   to   do. 

Our  staff  who  work  on  these  matters  have 
asked,  me  to  point  out  the  following  instru- 
ments which  they  regard  as  important  in 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  which  they  believe 
we   have   helped   to   bring   into   usefulness: 

1.  Diversity  of  employment.  I  read  you 
some  figures  about  cash  in  blind  people's 
pockets  a  few  minutes  ago.  To  this  I  would 
like  to  add  the  diversity  of  employment  which 
may  be  found  in  our  Department's  bulletin 
Facts  in  Brief  for  1951  under  the  profes- 
sional category  alone  as  follows: 


Accountants  and  auditors   3 

Actors  and  actresses  1 

Authors,  editors,  reporters  6 

Clergymen    18 

College  profesosrs  &  instructors  2 

County  agents  &  farm  demonstrators  2 

Engineers,  electrical  2 

Lawyers  and  judges 16 

Librarians     l 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  47 

Social  and  welfare  workers  32 

Teachers  ^q 

Trained  nurses  2 

Natural  scientists  4 

Social   scientists 3 

Other 7 

Total   206 

Any  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  other 
categories   will   fine   even   greater   diversity. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstress  the  impor- 
tance of  this  concept  of  diversity  from  every 
standpoint,  including  the  motivational  one. 

2.  The  new  look  at  the  idea  of  the  center 
tor  the  blind.  At  least  one  blind  center  in 
the  Western  World  was  700  years  old  the  year 
Public  Law  565  was  enacted.  Yet,  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  authorities  have  tended  to 
look  on  centers  for  the  blind  with  the  utmost 
suspicion.  If  it  were  not  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe's  law,  it  was  certainly  the  law  of  others 
that  no  in-dwelling  institution  of  blind  adults 
could  produce  any  good.  Nevertheless,  vari- 
ous intrepid  workers  for  the  blind  have  ven- 
tured on  this  ground  in  the  last  twenty  years 
with  notable  results. 

As  you  know,  OVR  has  supported  a  score 
or  more  centers  in  various  ways.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  milestones  in  the  process 
was  OVR's  sponsorship,  along  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  a  con- 
ference on  centers  held  at  New  Orleans  in 
1956.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  more  work  along 
these  lines.  We  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  dangers  of  institutional  living  that  the 
blind  person's  isolation  from  mutual  aids  has 
been  obscured.  With  present  day  modifica- 
tions, I  think  we  can  see  the  use  of  the  center 
by  the  blinded  person  as  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  him  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation, 
if  handled  with  imagination  and  if  it  has  good 
direction. 
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3-  I  would  like  to  mention  the  concept  of 
the  optical  aids  center.  Certainly,  no  more 
important  measure  could  be  achieved  both  for 
the  totally  blind  and  the  partially  seeing  than 
the  unscrambling  of  their  converse  problems. 
I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  can  believe  it, 
that  there  is  nothing  quite  so  responsive  to 
Braille  as  a  totally  blind  class.  Clearly,  any- 
thing any  of  us  can  do  to  give,  both  the  totally 
blind  and  partially  seeing,  these  aids  specially 
designed  for  their  differing  needs  is  of  the 
greatest   importance. 

4.  The  development  and  acceptance  of  sys- 
tems for  teaching  mobility.  This  is  a  part  of 
what  might  be  termed  functional  rehabilita- 
tion which  encompasses  many  aspects,  all 
having  to  do  with  the  conversion  of  common 
skills  to  performance  without  sight  on  a 
methodical  teaching  basis,  as  distinguished 
from  a  kind  of  lore  or  tradition  unique  with 
the  blind  and  passed  on,  ofte«i  verbally,  from 
one  to  another. 

5.  Along  the  same  line,  I  should  like  to 
mention  the  changing  concept  of  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind.  I  know  this  is  a  large 
subject,  and  it  is  one  which  I  cannot  pene- 
trate very  deeply  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
should  like  at  least  to  mention  the  renewed 
consciousness  in  workshop  management  of 
the  workshop  as  a  bridge  to  employment  in 
industry  as  well  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the 
realities  of  an  individual's  life  and  personality 
in  a  controlled  setting. 

6.  As  a  part  of  all  the  ideas  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  also  as  a  separate  entity  with  a 
vitality  of  its  own,  I  should  like  to  mention 
a  research  consciousness  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  our  most  valuable  instruments  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  call  to  your  attention  certain  of  the  re- 
search projects  to  which  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  has  given  sponsorship. 
As  I  do  so,  it  seems  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  least  understood  attributes 
of  research  is  its  element  of  risk.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  the  thing  called  research  at 
all  if  the  conclusion  is  foregone.  Granted 
that  the  highest  kind  of  science  is  based  on 
that  rare  thing  called  common  sense,  and 
granted  further  that  to  formulate  a  sound  and 
meaningful   hypothesis   is    fundamental,   never- 


theless, when  there  is  no  doubt  of  outcome^ 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  research.  But  in 
this  exacting  universe,  we  live  or  die  by  the 
soundness  of  the  research  into  which  we  put 
our  money.  And  for  this  reason  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  validity 
of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  low-visioned 
in  our  optical  aids  program  and  the  impor- 
tant products  of  our  joint  sponsorship  of 
projects  in  behalf  of  the  hard-of-hearing  blind 
with  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  When  I  mention  the  Brooklyn  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  I,  like  you,  think 
of  one  man.  I  should  like  to  turn  aside  a 
moment  to  dip  OVR's  colors  to  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  who  for  four  years  sat  on  our  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Rehabilitation  and 
passed  on  projects  of  all  kinds,  not  merely 
those  involving  the  blind.  In  this  role,  as 
in  many  others.  Dr.  Salmon  has  been  most 
constructive,  stalwart  and  astute. 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  when  I  tell 
you  that,  neither  he  nor  OVR  have  had  any 
joy  at  any  time  in  rejecting  research  projects; 
that  our  major  problem  is  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  people  like  yourselves  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  OVR  resources  in  this  area.  It  is 
true  that  each  project  goes  through  a  rigorous 
examination  and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  papers 
to  be  filled  out.  But  I  think  our  procedures 
make  sense,  and  I  want  to  make  an  earnest 
plea  that  you  master  them,  whether  or  not 
you  have  any  immediate  research  projects.  On 
the  OVR  exhibit  table  is  a  description  of 
how  a  project  director  should  formulate  a 
project.  Please  get  one  and  read  it.  That 
will  make  this  important  area  seem  less  for- 
midable. Your  clients  would  have  much  to 
gain  if  every  agency  represented  here  were  so 
research  conscious  that  before  each  meeting 
you  gave  the  most  intense  concentration  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  you  had  a 
proposal  near  fruition.  This  suggestion  is 
quite  different  from  the  idea  that  each  agency 
should  make  a  point  of  bringing  a  proposal 
to  each  meeting.  A  good  untested  hypothesis 
is  hard  to  come  by,  and,  for  your  own  sakes 
as  well  as  ours,  I  hope  each  project  that  comes 
to  us  will  have  had  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration from  the  best  heads  at  your  com- 
mand. 

At  this  point,  might  I  say  a  good  word  for 
the   concept    of    demonstration    in    connection 
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with  research  sponsored  by  the  public.  We 
do  not  think  our  responsibility  ends  in  finding 
out  something.  It  is  necessary  to  let  it  be 
known  where  it  will  do  some  good.  The  best 
example  of  this  currently  is  a  demonstration 
project  correlating  services  available  to  farm- 
ers, conducted  by  the  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  This  project  has  demonstrated  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  bringing  together  the 
services,  resources,  and  benefits  available  to 
farmers  which  may  be  used  to  supplement 
services  provided  by  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  developing  farm  programs  which  are  sound, 
balanced  and  productive.  Through  this  dem- 
onstration program  we  are  putting  into  prac- 
tice better  ways  of  helping  blind  people  that 
we  have  learned  through  research.  It  is  our 
hope  that  similar  projects  throughout  the 
country  will  be  stimulated. 

Research  is  an  endless  subject  and  here 
again  I  cannot  penetrate  very  deeply,  but  I 
would  urge,  in  passing,  that  we  should  all 
give  research  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  pro- 
vided it  gives  us  the  proper  credentials  of 
seriousness  in  purpose.  These  are  not  always 
academic;  they  are  sometimes  that  old- 
fashioned  thing  called  character  and  a  certain 
habit  of  thinking.  In  research,  this  habit  of 
thinking  must  include  imagination.  Imagina- 
tion I  believe  is  almost  as  necessary  to  re- 
habilitation as  that  other  intangible  I  have 
mentioned,    called    money. 

Imagination!  It  is  this  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  think  of  1939,  1959,  1979 — 
of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  comparing  each  with  each  and 
all  the  sum  of  the  three. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  approach 
to  your  deliberations  than  this  one  which  you 
have  taken.  And  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on 
each  of  us  who  speaks  at  these  meetings  to 
contribute  something  specific  to  your  en- 
visioning of  a  better  future.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  OVR  contribute  something  above 
people  in  relation  to  their  work.  Therefore, 
I  should  like  to  share  with  you  something  of 
what  our  staff  in  OVR  would  like  to  see  come 
to  pass  in   the  future. 

First,  along  the  lines  of  research:  If  not 
by  1979,  then  by  another  tomorrow,  we 
certainly  hope  and  expect  that  ophthalmic  re- 
search will  have  greatly  reduced  both  the 
incidence    and    the    prevalence    of    blindness. 


This  is  within  the  domain  of  our  distinguished 
partner,  the  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  which  has  reported  sponsor- 
ship of  important  findings  which  will  lead 
to  better  understanding  of  glaucoma,  associa- 
tion of  arthritis  and  uveitis,  and  has  made 
certain  treatment  advances  in  uveitis.  There 
is  a  necessity  in  this  area  to  take  an  ex- 
tremely broad  view  of  the  possible  relation 
between  all  neurological  diseases  and  blind- 
ness. People  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  re- 
search have  a  very  great  problem  of  interpre- 
tation here,  in  which  I  think  our  support  and 
understanding  is  needed.  On  the  OVR  ex- 
hibit table  some  publications  of  the  Institute 
will  be  found. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  point  out  the  rather 
impressive  fact  that  grants  made  by  the  In- 
stitute directly  concerned  with  diseases  of  the 
eye  total  S2,831,714  as  of  the  fiscal  year  1958 
in  a  total  of  170  research  projects — with  146 
grants  outside  the  Institute  representing  $1,- 
764,041,  and  24  research  projects  inside  the 
Institute    representing    $1,067,673. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  preventive  medi- 
cine, associated  with  medical  research,  should 
result  in  a  broad  attack  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
with  a  yield  in  the  area  of  prevention  which 
we  can  hardly  anticipate.  I  know  I  should 
add  that  I  am  aware  that  the  increase  of  life 
span  may  well  add  to  the  number  of  persons 
blinded  by  geriatric  eye  diseases.  But  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  this  will  be  ac- 
companied by  certain  preventive  measures  we 
do  not  know  now,  just  as  we  have  a  full 
cycle  of  prevention  with  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

In  anticipation  of  the  unfolding  of  these 
events,  I  would  hope  that  in  this  country, 
at  least,  we  shall  become  better  organized  with 
regard  to  these  responsibilities,  and  that  those 
engaged  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  may, 
therefore,  be  able  to  concentrate  on  its  pri- 
mary problems,  namely  the  management  of 
circumstances    arising    from    loss    of    sight. 

I  would  foresee  a  future  program  of  this 
kind  shaped  around  research  which  investi- 
gated  certain   very   simple   questions: 

1.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  basic 
research  ( not  ophthalmological )  which  should 
be  done  to  explore  whatever  means  might 
help  people  to  get  visual  sensation  some  other 
way  than  by  the  eye.'*     Are  there  projects  in 
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basic  engineering  research  in  which  we  have 
a  stake? 

2.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
toward  the  blind  which  cause  so  large  an 
amount  of  scientific  and  unscientific  specula- 
tion? 

3.  "What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  blind 
toward  the  seeing,  concerning  which  we  hear 
comparatively  little? 

4.  What  kind  of  special  tools  and  instru- 
ments do  blind  people  need? 

5.  What  kind  of  people  are  successful  in 
work  with  the  blind? 

To  assist  with  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
suggested  by  these  questions,  we  envisage  a 
training  program  not  merely  in  the  counsel- 
ing of  blind  persons.  There  is  an  additional 
need  for  intensive  training  of  persons  with 
ancillary  professional  skills  and  techniques 
who  are  to  work  full-time  with  the  blind, 
such  as  clinical  psychologists  in  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  blind,  social  workers  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies,  shop  instructors 
and  executive  type  personnel,  paramedical 
specialists,  etc. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  such  a  teach- 
ing program  might  be  meshed  with  a  care- 
fully designed  research  study  of  personal  re- 
quirements for  successful  work  with  the  blind. 

Very  similar  to  this,  but  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct need,  is  the  need  for  better  training  of 
specialists   in   the   ancillary   professions   which 


are  not  engaged  full-time  in  work  for  the 
blind,  but  called  upon  to  sustain  blind  re- 
habilitation as  consultants  and  in  other  ca- 
pacities, as  in  the  case  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession  and   the   clergy. 

Certain  intangible  realities  are  involved 
with  the  physical  realities  of  blindness  which 
require  planned  and  logical  observation.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  our  staff  that  no  one  science 
should  dominate  these  studies,  which  depend 
on  synthesis  of  the  products  of  such  sciences 
as  sociology,  psychology,  biostatistics  and  the 
like,  kept  in  balance  through  intelligent  and 
sympathetic    administration. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  in  the  field  of  work  with  the  blind,  and 
I  know  that  many  of  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  delve  into  these  matters. 
In  any  case,  let  us  be  conscious  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  working  hard  for  a  long 
time  to  produce  some  of  the  opportunities 
now  within  our  grasp.  Let  us  take  care  to 
use  these  opportunities  to  the  full  and  con- 
sider every  possible  means  of  improving  them 
by  our  work.  Especially  let  us  have  the  ut- 
most respect  for  that  constellation  of  forces 
moving  in  a  certain  direction  which  has  taken 
the  name  of  rehabilitation. 

For,  in  that  constellation,  is  the  hope  which 
is   1979. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  TODAY  —  NEEDS  FOR  TOMORROW 


Frank  W.   Newell,   M.D.,   Professor   of   Ophthalmology 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  invitation  to  speak  before  this  group, 
with  their  broad  interest  and  influence  in  all 
questions  concerning  blindness  and  the  blind, 
is  greatly  appreciated.  In  years  past,  I  have 
been  concerned  that  there  was  a  general  belief 
that  there  was  no  relationship  between  re- 
search in  ophthalmology  and  in  blindness,  but 
current  studies  are  properly  bringing  these 
areas  closer  and  closer  together,  and  there  is 
increasing  recognition  that  these  are  not  en- 
tirely separate  areas. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable   increase   in    the   total   volume   of 


all  types  of  medical  research,  and  this  period 
has  been  unusually  fruitful.  A  number  of 
ocular  diseases  which  have  caused  blindness 
since  time  immemorial  have  been  eliminated, 
and  basic  information  has  been  accumulated 
concerning  a  large  variety  of  eye  diseases,  so 
that  only  the  application  of  known  principles 
is  required   for  their  elimination. 

A  number  of  infectious  diseases  have  been 
virtually  eliminated  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
largely  by  use  of  antibiotics  and  sulfonamides. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  Crede  prophylaxis 
which  predates  chemotherapy  and  which  vir- 
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tually  eliminated  the  scourge  of  blindness 
which  followed  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  elimination  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  by  this  method  was 
achieved,  not  in  research  laboratories  nor  in 
hospitals,  but  on  the  floor  (and  some  times 
adjacent  smoke-filled  rooms)  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures, so  that  now  in  every  state  each 
newborn  baby  receives  treatment  to  prevent 
this  disease.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  from 
gonorrhea  has  been  so  thoroughly  eliminated 
that  now  there  are  occasional  pleas  that  the 
legislation  which  accomplished  this  be  re- 
pealed. Despite  the  usefulness  of  antibiotics, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  such  a  course 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  occurrence  of 
blindness  again  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

The  use  of  sulfonamides  and  antibiotics  in 
the  past  two  decades  has  made  a  number  of 
bacterial  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea  comparatively  minor  problems.  Trach- 
oma, the  chief  cause  of  blindness  in  the  world 
today,  can  be  cured  in  its  acute  stages  by  the 
use  of  these  drugs.  The  disease  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  can  be  done  throughout  the  world  by  the 
application  of  known  public  health  principles. 
A  recent  outstanding  research  accomplishment 
was  the  isolation  of  the  virus  which  causes 
trachoma  by  investigators  in  Red  China.  The 
viral  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  suspected 
for  many  years,  but  this  is  apparently  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  identify  the  cause.  This 
finding  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  a  vaccine 
may  be  developed  so  that  the  disease  may  be 
prevented. 

Penicillin  and  other  antibiotics  have  been 
outstandingly  successful  in  preventing  and  cur- 
ing syphilis.  This  has  been  important  in 
eliminating  congenital  syphilis,  and  with  this 
the  development  of  interstitial  keratitis  with 
its  subsequent  visual  impairment.  Addition- 
ally, the  administration  of  large  doses  of 
penicillin  has  been  effective  in  arresting  the 
ravages  of  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem and  limiting  the  damage  caused  to  the 
optic  nerves  in   this   disease. 

Antibiotics  have  been  useful  also  in  pre- 
venting the  development  of  ocular  inflamma- 
tion following  injuries  to  the  interior  of  the 
eye  and  in  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of 
infectious  diseases  which  affect  the  eyes,  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  meningococcus  meningitis. 


Cortisone  and  ACTH,  and  related  anti-in- 
flammatory compounds,  have  been  unusually 
useful  in  treating  some  cases  of  deep  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  in  decreasing  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia.  Despite  treating  all  but 
the  most  seriously  damaged  eyes,  not  a  single 
case  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  was  observed 
in  the  Korean  war  in  the  United  Nations 
Forces.  Concomitant  with  the  use  of  steroids 
the  number  of  eyes  being  removed  in  the 
United  States  has  been  halved.  Not  all  of  the 
eyes  retained,  of  course,  have  been  useful  eyes, 
but  at  least  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  benefit  derived 
from  research  in  the  past  few  years  was  the 
demonstration  of  the  relationship  between  the 
administration  of  a  high  level  of  oxygen  in 
premature  infants  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  retrolental  fibroplasia.  Nearly 
7000  individuals  became  blind  from  this  dis- 
ease between  1943  and  1955;  indeed,  the 
gains  made  in  eliminating  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  were  lost  with  its 
development.  It  is  easy  in  retrospect  to  im- 
plicate oxygen  as  precipitating  this  disease, 
but  at  the  time  there  were  many  theories 
proposed.  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  suggestion 
that  lack  of  oxygen  was  the  cause,  and  that 
the  disease  could  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  oxygen,  that  focused  atten- 
tion on  this  aspect. 

Despite  the  progress  in  these  areas,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  problems  remain  unsolved 
and  a  number  of  new  problems  have  emerged 
because  of  the  effectiveness  of  new  drugs. 
Virus  diseases  are  emerging  as  a  major  scourge 
and  present  the  problem  now  that  bacterial 
infectious  diseases  did  in  the  past.  Inflam- 
mations of  the  iris,  ciliary  body  and  choroid 
have  emerged  as  a  major  cause  of  loss  of 
vision  and,  generally,  treatment  is  ineffective. 
An  unusual  amount  of  study  must  be  carried 
out    in    these   fields    in    the    future. 

Better  instruments,  sharper  needles,  and  bet- 
ter diagnostic  techniques  have  made  many 
procedures  in  ocular  surgery  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  in  the  past.  Combined  with  this, 
too,  has  been  the  training  of  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent surgeons,  so  that  good  surgery  is  widely 
available  in  small  communities  as  well  as 
large. 

Since  1939,  there  has  been  a  marked  change 
in   the   number   of   ophthalmologists   and   the 
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methods  by  which  they  are  trained.  In  1939, 
the  residency  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  listed  45  in- 
stitutions offering  126  residency  openings.  At 
that  time,  training  by  preceptorship  in  a 
trained  ophthalmologist's  office  was  fairly 
common.  The  combination  of  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  was  considered  logical  and  was 
widely  practiced.  Many  physicians  started 
practicing  ophthalmology  after  a  few  months 
spent  taking  short  courses  in  European  centers. 
Others  drifted  into  ophthalmic  practice  with- 
out formal  training.  Today,  this  picture  has 
greatly  changed.  There  are  174  institutions 
offering  622  residency  openings.  Each  resi- 
dency program  takes  a  minimum  of  two  years 
to  complete,  and  the  training  period  ranges 
from  two  up  to  as  many  as  five  years.  A 
number  of  university  courses  in  basic  science 
have  been  established.  These  offer  studies  in 
bacteriology,  optics,  pathology  and  pharma- 
cology, and  are  designed  to  provide  a  sound 
theoretical  foundation  for  subsequent  clinical 
training.  The  study  of  ear,  nose  and  throat 
disease,  somewhat  eclipsed  for  a  time  because 
of  the  effectiveness  of  antibiotics,  has  entered 
a  golden  era  of  extraordinary  complexity  and, 
with  it,  a  logical  divorce  from  ophthalmology. 
Thus,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  physician 
to  obtain  simultaneous  training  in  the  two 
fields.  Today  the  individual  who  would  un- 
dertake to  practice  ophthalmology  without  the 
benefit  of  formal,  prolonged  training  is  most 
unusual.  Indeed,  the  self-trained  or  rapidly 
trained  specialist  cannot  treat  patients  in  first- 
class  hospitals.  There  has  been  a  change,  too, 
since  1939  in  the  professional  activities  of 
many  of  the  ophthalmologists  who  head  cen- 
ters offering  resident  training.  More  and  more 
of  these  physicians  devote  a  significant  por- 
tion of  their  day  to  research  and  investiga- 
tion, compared  to  full  attention  to  clinical 
practice  years  ago.  I  am  certain  that  many 
seeking  the  care  of  an  ophthalmologist,  how- 
ever, may  regard  this  as  an  entirely  mixed 
blessing  since  these  physicians  see  fewer  pa- 
tients than  previously.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  scien- 
tists and  technicians  carrying  out  ophthalmic 
research.  The  majority  of  them  have  not  been 
trained  in  clinical  ophthalmology,  but  bring 
their  skills  in  biochemistry,  immunology,  bac- 
teriology and  physiology  to  research  concern- 


ing the  eye.  This  great  increase  in  research 
studies  by  investigators  trained  in  fundamental 
techniques  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
aspects  for  the  future. 

The   growth    of   ophthalmic    research    since 
1939  may  be  indicated  by  contrasting  the  1939 
program   of   the   Association   for   Research   in 
Ophthalmology  with  that  presented  last  month 
by  the  same  group.     In   1939,  eight  research 
papers  were  read  at  the  meeting.     This  year 
some   thirty  papers   were   read   at   the   annual 
meeting,  but,  in   addition,  a  national  interim 
meeting  was  held  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary  and   seven   sectional   meetings   were   held. 
It  is  not  valid,  of  course,  to  measure  research 
by  weight,   but   it   is   of  interest   to   note   the  c 
transactions   dealing  with   the   Association   for  i 
Research  published   88  pages  in   1939.     This ; 
year  The  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology ) 
published    three    supplements,    totalling    some  f 
600  pages,  dealing  with  papers  read  at  the  two 
national    meetings.      Additionally,    some    100 
to  200  papers  dealing  with  underlying  mech- 
anisms   in    ophthalmology   were    read    at    sec- 
tional   meetings    and    were    published    in    a  '■ 
variety  of  scientific  journals.     The  papers  read  i 
in  recent  years  tend  to  deal  with  more  basic  c 
problems   than   those   of    1939.      Superficially, 
it    may    appear    at    times    that    fundamental! 
processes    are    completely    divorced    from    the' 
clinical    entities   in   which   we   are   interested.' 
Yet   it   must   be   recognized   that  the   applica-i 
tion  of  basic  discovery  to  clinical  disease  oc-: 
curs  relatively  late  in  the  developmental  period  c 
of  a  science  and   that,  without  these  studies,  ^ 
there  would  be  no  advances. 

Where  do  we  stand  now  in  respect  to  the 
future?  Probably  most  important  is  thd 
greater  number  of  individuals  living  to  old 
age  than  previously.  With  this  longevity,  de- 
generative diseases  of  the  retina  are  emerging 
as  a  major  cause  of  decreased  vision.  These 
diseases  are  related  particularly  to  arterio- , 
sclerosis,  to  diabetes  mellitus,  and  in  part  to 
hereditary  abnormalities  which  become  mani-i 
fest  late  in  life.  In  years  past,  most  people 
did  not  live  long  enough  for  these  conditions 
to  be  evident.  The  importance  of  this  prob- ; 
lem  of  degenerative  diseases  of  the  aged  is  j 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  there: 
are  14,000,000  persons  aged  65  years  or  more. 
By  1979,  this  number  will  have  increased  to 
24,000,000.      The   statistics  concerning   blind- 
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ness  do  not  reflect  the  visual  disorders  occur- 
l  ring  in  this  group  for  most  part,  because  not 
i  all  sight  is  lost  although  they  are  industrially 
j[  blind.     Since  they  are  for  the  most  part  re- 
tired, their  income  tax  returns  and   their   in- 
ability  to   work  are   not   reflected   statistically. 
I      Associated  with  this  increase  in  the  number 
!  of  aged   is  a  similar  increase  in   the   over-all 
■  population.     Just  to  maintain  minimal  medi- 
I  cal  attention  for  this  increased  population,  the 
'  Bayne- Jones    Study    Group    urged    the    forma- 
tion  of   10   to    15    medical   schools   by    1970. 
However,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  present  activity, 
it    is    extremely    unlikely    that    these    medical 
schools    will    be   established.      Medical    educa- 
tion,   unfortunately,    represents    an    individual 
type  of  teaching,   requiring   vast   resources   in 
hospitals,   laboratories,   and    teachers.      It    has 
been    estimated    that    it    costs    approximately 
$40,000,000  to  establish  a  new  medical  school. 
This  sum  can  vary  a  great  deal,  obviously,  de- 
pending   upon    what    facilities    must    be    pro- 
vided.    Note,  however  that   only   17   colleges 
have    total    endowments    of    this    amount    or 
more.     It  is  diflicult,  therefore,  to  escape  the 
conclusion   of  Dean   L.   T.   Coggeshall   of  the 
University   of  Chicago,   that  if   this   challenge 
is  to  be  met.  Federal  aid  to  medical  education 
is  necessary,  combined  with  increased  private 
assistance. 

Most  of  us,  in  the  past  few  years  of 
huge  state  and  Federal  budgets,  have  become 
hardened  to  such  figures  and  feel  that  money 
can  accomplish  almost  anything.  However, 
our  resources  in  the  area  of  the  teachers  and 
investigators  needed  to  train  these  physicians 
of  the  future  are  rapidly  being  depleted. 
There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  teachers  now, 
and  there  must  be  a  positive  program  of  pres- 
tige, income  and  security  offered  before  an 
adequate  number  of  teachers  can  be  attracted 
in  the  future.  The  "silent  endowment"  of 
nearly  every  school  consists  of  the  financial 
sacrifice  made  by  their  dedicated  faculty.  If, 
however^  these  faculty  members  do  not  wish 
to  extend  their  sacrifice  to  their  children,  they 
must  be  more  adequately  compensated.  At 
present  they  will  be  unable  to  provide  their 
children  with  as  good  an  education  as  pro- 
vided earlier  by  their  own  parents. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  recruitment 
of  medical  smdents  in  the  future  which  are 
disturbing  to  those  in  education.     The  num- 


ber of  individuals  applying  for  medical  school 
training  is  not  increasing  with  our  increasing 
population.  Moreover,  those  who  do  apply 
lack  the  scientific  aptitude  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Since  medical  investigators  must  be 
drawn  from  this  group  in  the  future,  this  ten- 
dency, if  not  combatted,  can  have  serious 
consequences. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  shortage  of  people 
trained  in  basic  research  techniques.  It  is  not 
proper  to  consider  only  those  few  who  happen 
to  go  into  ophthalmic  research,  as  the  etiology 
and  treatment  of  many  ocular  diseases  may  as 
well  be  discovered  in  a  cancer  or  virus  labora- 
tory as  in  a  laboratory  designated  at  ophthal- 
mic. However,  there  must  be  an  increasing 
number  of  basic  scientists  trained  for  work  in 
biological  fields,  as  well  as  the  physical  sciences. 
The  importance  of  ophthalmis  teaching  in 
medical  schools  is  considered  to  be  so  minor 
that  there  are  only  five  full-time  professors  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  some  80  medicine  schools 
in  the  United  States.  Technically  they  are  not 
required  to  see  patients  and  can  devote  their 
time  to  teaching  and  to  research.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  they  see  a  great  many  patients 
in  consultation.  Additionally,  they  do  a  large 
amount  of  the  administration  necessary  to 
achieve  the  triumphs  of  any  laboratory  group, 
so  there  may  be  little  time  remaining  for  re- 
search. 

It  would  be  extraordinarily  helpful  to  all 
if  the  pattern  of  career  investigators  would  de- 
velop in  ophthalmology  such  as  has  proved  so 
successful  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  cancer 
studies.  In  such  career  appointments,  out- 
standing investigators  of  proven  merit  are 
guaranteed  income  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  to  work  at  whatever  institution  they  wish, 
on  whatever  problem  they  believe  important. 
Such  is  the  caliber  and  the  character  of  these 
career  investigators  they  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  our  knowledge.  They 
have  been  outstandingly  prolific,  relieved  as 
they  have  been  of  all  that  does  not  contribute 
to  the  problem  at  hand. 

There  is  one  problem  that  is  peculiar  to 
ophthalmic  research  alone.  Harper's  Maga- 
zine some  months  ago  indicated  that  there 
were  22  different  national  groups  raising 
funds  for  the  blind.  Newsweek  some  time 
thereafter  reduced  this  number  to  18.  Since, 
however,    these    writers    were    discussing    the 
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American  Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart 
Association  and  the  March  of  Dimes,  there  was 
an  easy  tendency  to  believe  the  sums  equally 
large  to  those  raised  by  these  groups  were 
being  raised  each  year  by  a  number  of  groups 
for  research  in  ophthalmology  and  blindness. 
Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  articles,  I  be- 
lieve, was  to  suggest  that  if  there  would  be  but 
consolidation  of  the  various  groups,  far  more 
sums  would  be  available  for  research.  To  a 
group  such  as  this  I  do  not  have  to  tell  of 
the  socio-economic  factors  involved  in  blind- 
ing disease.  However,  despite  the  extreme 
needs  in  this  area,  during  the  period  1958-59, 
there  were  189  research  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  dealing  with  the  eye  and  vision,  for 
a  total  of  $2,632,241.  Of  the  national  lay 
groups  which  support  medical  research  there 
was  probably  less  than  $500,000  a  year  ap- 
propriated for  research  in  blinding  disease. 
In  addition,  in  local  foundations,  university 
endowments,  and  in  local  trusts  which  have 
not  been  computed,  there  may  be  an  addi- 
tional $2,000,000  available  for  research. 
Eye  research  maximally  is  therefore  supported 
by  somewhat  less  than  $6,000,000.  This  can 
be  compared  to  the  $75,000,000  available 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  cancer  re- 
search last  year  and  some  $110,000,000  being 
discussed  currently  by  the  Senate  committee 
for  this  year.  I  am  not  here  to  suggest  that 
the  amount  of  research  in  these  other  fields  be 
anywhere  decreased,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  public  can  easily  gain  the  image 
of  many  more  millions  of  dollars  being  de- 
voted to  eye  research  than  is  actually  the  case. 
What  are  the  bright  spots  of  the  years  to 
come?  First,  I  believe,  is  that  we  are  very 
close  to  learning  the  cause  of  simple  glaucoma. 
With  the  development  of  drugs  which  sup- 
press the  secretion  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
others  which  improve  the  outflow  of  fluid 
from  the  eye,  the  prognosis  in  glaucoma  is 
much  better  than  it  used  to  be.  Considerably 
more  study  is  needed  in  the  mechanism  of 
cataract  formation  before  there  will  be  effec- 
tive medical  treatment  for  the  usual  degenera- 
tive senile-type  of  cataract.  With  the  increase 
in  our  aging  population,  retinal  detachments 
are  becoming  more  common  and,  again,  in 
recent  years   there  have  been   major  advances 


in  surgical  technique  for  the  correction  of 
the  disease.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  likely  that  any  medical  treatment  for  de- 
tached retina  will  be  developed  and  we  will 
still,  in  years  to  come,  depend  largely  upon 
surgery.  There  have  been  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  hereditary  disease  and 
congenital  defects,  and  the  role  of  virus  in- 
fections during  the  first  months  of  pregnancy 
has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  important  in 
the  production  of  such  defects.  With  the  con- 
trol of  virus  diseases,  many  of  these  defects 
will  be  eliminated.  Additionally,  the  role  of 
anoxia  and  irradiation  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  are  being  recognized  as  causing 
ocular  defects.  Similarly,  many  other  condi- 
tions which  occur  on  a  hereditary  basis  are 
being  recognized  as  such,  particularly  as  we 
accumulate  more  and  more  information  con- 
cerning a  relatively  stable  population. 

There  is  one  area  which  I  hesitate  to  dis- 
cuss in  that  it  has  been  handled  so  flamboy- 
antly by  the  newspapers  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
one  which  I  believe  will  be  developed  in  the 
next  twenty  years.  It  involves  stimulation  of 
the  brain  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  light. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  are  stimulated,  particularly  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  visual  pathways,  that  an 
electrical  impulse  passes  back  to  the  seeing 
area  of  the  brain  where  it  can  be  recorded. 
This  has  been  done  in  experimental  animals, 
and  it  is  not  known  if  this  is  associated  with 
a  visual  impulse,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  current  observed 
with  the  visual  impulse.  If  this  is  so,  with 
this  being  true,  there  is  no  reason  in  principle 
why  there  could  not  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  outside  world  and  the  brain  so  that 
there  would  be  vision  of  sorts  by  stimulating 
the  brain.  Studies  -are  being  initiated  to  learn 
more  about  this,  and  it  may  be  that  there  will 
be  a  major  breakthrough  in  this  area  in  years 
to  come. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  been  extraordi- 
narily fruitful  in  yielding  remarkable  advances 
in  all  sciences,  and  ophthalmology  has  bene- 
fited greatly.  At  the  moment,  we  seem  to 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  remarkable  new 
era  of  rewarding  medical  research  which  gives 
every  hope  of  eliminating  many  blinding  dis- 
eases of  today. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THINGS  TO  COME: 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1980 

Alexander  F.  Handel,  Director,  Division  of  Community  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


To  set  the  philosophical  tone  for  what  is 
a  down-to-earth  paper,  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  sentence  from  the  1947  Report  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  of  Higher  Education: 
"To  liberate  and  perfect  the  intrinsic  powers 
of  every  citizen  is  the  central  purpose  of 
democracy  and  its  furtherance  of  individual 
self-realization,  is  its  greatest  glory."  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  American  faith  and  the 
American  ideal.  We  might,  however,  dis- 
agree about  the  degree  to  which  we  have 
achieved  this  ideal  to  date,  or  about  the  best 
way  to  move  toward  the  realization  of  our 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  the  im- 
mediate or  in  the  long-range  future. 

That  we  have  made  progress,  even  sub- 
stantial progress,  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  made  very  clear  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  this  panel,  and  by  speakers  at 
a  number  of  earlier  sessions. 

Yes,  we  have  made  progress  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  For  example,  even  though 
we  have  had  only  a  modest  amount  of  medical 
research,  we  have  seen  the  virtual  elimination 
of  the  major  causes  of  blindness  in  infants 
and  children.  Basic  and  clinical  research  has 
conquered  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  of 
the  cornea  that  in  the  past  have  resulted 
in  blindness  among  children.  More  recently  we 
have  seen  the  practical  elimination  of  the 
cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,^  and  just  last 
month  newspapers  reported  the  use  of  a  new 
drug.  Alpha  Chymar,  in  cataract  surgery. 
Cataracts  may  now  be  removed  in  two  to  four 
minutes,  followed  by  a  convalescence  period 
of  only  two  to  three  days.     Finally,  this  new 


procedure  may  be  used  "on  patients  as  young 
as  12."2  This  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  despite  the  minimal  amounts  of  money 
made  available  until  very  recently  for  medi- 
cal research  on  eye  conditions.  The  1957  re- 
port of  the  National  Health  Education  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  the  total  then  being 
spent  by  governmental  and  non-governmental 
sources  for  eye  research  was  approximately 
$2,700,000  per  year.  In  1958  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness alone  spent  $2,800,000  on  medical  eye 
research.  This  is  encouraging,  but  it  still  is 
minimal.  It  may  help  to  place  this  amount 
in  perspective  if  we  note  that,  in  one  year,  the 
American  people  spend  $5,000,000  on  eye 
lotions  and  $35,000,000  for  sun  glasses  and 
goggles.  When  I  read  three  weeks  ago  of  the 
successful  flight  of  a  new  plane  intended  to 
travel  at  4,000  miles  per  hour,  I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder  if  our  medical  scientists  couldn't 
make  a  break  through  on  glaucoma  or  cata- 
racts If  they,  too,  had  $120,000,000  to  spend 
over  a  four-year  period.^  It  would  be  well 
to  attempt  to  emulate  our  contemporaries  in 
the  physical  sciences  who  have  demonstrated 
that,  with  adequate  resources,  a  research  pro- 
gram that  might  otherwise  take  twenty-five 
years  can  be  compressed  into  a  five-year  period. 
Despite  the  modest  amount  reported  as 
available  for  medical  eye  research  in  1957 
and  1958,  a  look  at  developments  since  then 
reveals  a  picture  that  is  dramatic  to  the  point 
of  being  startling.  A  preliminary  and  un- 
official estimate  of  the  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
eye  research  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological   Diseases   and   Blindness   for   the 


1.  Facts  on  the  Major  Killing  and  Crippling  Diseases 
IN  THE  United  States  Today,  1957  Edition,  The  Na- 
tional Health  Education  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York. 


2.  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1959 

3.  Ibid.,  June  9,  1959 
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I960  fiscal  year  is  $5,000,000.  This  is  still 
a  very  modest  sum,  but  it  is  most  encourag- 
ing to  see  Congress  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  eye  re- 
search in  a  three-year  period.  Since  eye  condi- 
tions are  in  many  instances  related  to  other 
medical  problems,  it  is  essential  to  look  at  the 
forest  and  not  just  at  our  special  tree.  The 
forest  appears  to  be  in  fine  condition:  e.g.  in 
1953  Congress  allotted  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  a  total  of 
144,000,000  for  medical  research  and  train- 
ing; in  1957  this  was  increased  to  $138,000,- 
000;  and  just  two  weeks  ago  today  the  Senate 
voted  $480,604,000  for  this  purpose  (i.e. 
$186,000,000  more  than  requested  by  the 
Administration).  It  is  clear  that  in  less  than 
a  decade  we  have  moved  through  a  tooling-up 
period  to  the  beginning  of  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  medical  research. 

Just  as  we  have  made  modest  advances  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  we  have  made  similar 
modest  advances  in  dealing  with  the  social  as- 
pects of  blindness.  Time  permits  only  a  few 
examples.  Today  50  per  cent  of  school-age 
blind  children  are  attending  school  in  their 
local  communities.  State  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation agencies  have  reached  the  4,000  mark 
in  the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitated 
in  a  year.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
workshops  have  moved  up  to  a  $1.07  aver- 
age hourly  wage  rate.  Granting  the  impor- 
tance of  these  gains,  a  truly  important  foun- 
dation for  the  future  is  that  being  built  by  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  with  its 
research  and  training  programs.  Here,  too, 
developments  are  dramatic.  These  programs 
had  their  beginnings  with  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  565  in  1954.  Appropriations  for  this 
program  have  been  increased  four-fold  in 
four  years.  In  1956  it  was  roughly  $3,000,- 
000;  for  the  coming  year,  it  will  be  $12,500,- 
000.     These   facts  point  to  a  bright  future. 

References  to  the  past  are  pertinent  since 
the  "past  is  prologue"  or,  in  other  words,  the 
past  is  part  of  the  present  and  the  present  is 
part  of  the  future.  And  my  task  is  to  talk 
of  the  future. 

This  is  a  challenging  assignment  because, 
even  though  we  may  point  to  progress  in  the 
past,  an  over-all  look  at  1959  reveals  an  ap- 
palling range  of  deficiencies.  Every  compe- 
tent and   dedicated   individual  in   our  field   is 


dismayed  by  the  low  level  of  our  services  and 
by  our  collective  ignorance.  Thus,  the  only 
direction  that  we  can  go  is  ahead.  The  green 
light  is  on;  if  we  have  the  drive  and  compe- 
tence to  move  forward,  we  will  enter  into 
what  I  am  sure  is  destined  to  be  the  golden 
age  of  rehabilitation.  The  extent  to  which 
blind  people  of  today  and  tomorrow  will  bene- 
fit from  this  golden  age  will  depend  in  large 
part  on  the  professional  statesmanship  and 
creativity  of  those  responsible  for  services  to 
blind   people. 

It  is  my  assignment  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
the  future — twenty  years  ahead.  This  is  a 
delightful  assignment  because  I  can  speak  with 
the  blithe  assurance  that  no  one  can,  with  cer- 
tainty, point  to  my  errors;  for  that  privilege 
my  critics  will  have  to  wait  until  July,  1979- 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  everyone  here  today 
will  be  in  the  audience  or  on  the  platform 
when  we  check  the  prognostications  made  here 
against  the  facts  in  1979- 

In  making  my  forecast,  I  have  mixed  one 
part  of  crystal-ball  gazing,  one  part  arm-chair 
speculation  and  one  part  of  statistical  projec- 
tion. To  this  I  have  added  a  double  dash  of 
optimism  and  shaken  well.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that,  in  using  statistical  projections,  I 
have  used  the  year  1980  instead  of  1979. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Census  Bureau 
projections  have  utilized  the  1980  date.  I  am 
aware  of  the  hazards  involved  in  making  pre- 
dictions and  what  I  here  label  as  predictions 
should  in  many  instances  more  accurately  be 
referred  to  as  goals. 

Before  giving  you  my  predictions  or  goals, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  share  with  you  cer- 
tain assumptions  and  certain  perspectives  that 
are  directly  pertinent  to  my  views.  Incidental- 
ly, these  views  are  my  own,  and  should  not 
be  misconstrued  as  the  opinions  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

My  assumptions  are: 

1.  That   there  will   be   no  major  war. 

2.  That  economic  conditions  and  progress 
will  be  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  i.e.,  an  annual  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  of  3  to  4  per  cent 
a  year. 

3.  That  our  leaders  and  practitioners  have 
the  vision,  the  dedication,  and  the  competence 
to,   not   only   use   the   new   tools   being   made 
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available,  but  also  the  will  to  participate  in 
the  exciting  process  of  creating  new  pathways. 
In  addition  to  these  three  assumptions,  I 
have  two  points  of  view  or  perspectives  that 
I   consider  basic   for  any  look  ahead.     These 


1.  That  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  meeting  basic 
economic,  health  and  welfare  needs  has  been 
settled  with  a  clear  affirmative.  You  will  re- 
call bitter  debates  that  were  waged,  just  a  few 
years  ago,  about  the  alleged  hazards  of  the 
"welfare  state."  The  opponents  of  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  by  government 
argued  that  welfare  state  would  bring  about 
a  society  of  complete  paternalism  and  con- 
sequently one  of  universal  dependency.  The 
contrary  view  rested,  in  part,  albeit  a  little 
shakily,  on  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
tion which  reads,  in  part,  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
perfect  union,  promote  the  general  welfare 
...  do  ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution." 
But  it  is  now  clear  that  it  makes  very  little 
difference  what  you  call  it — New  Deal,  Fair 
Deal,  or  Middle  of  the  Road  Deal — we  live  in 
a  society  that  seeks  to  provide  a  continually 
better,  fuller  and  more  satisfying  life  experi- 
ence for  all  its  members.  It  is  a  society 
having  widely  recognized  welfare  goals,  which 
include  higher  material  living  standards,  a 
broader  development  of  human  abilities,  the 
reduction  of  poverty  and  other  distress,  and 
the  more  careful  utilization  and  conservation 
of  human  resources.  We  implement  this 
democratic  philosophy  with  government-spon- 
sored programs  of  social  insurance,  public 
assistance,  rehabilitation,  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  with  very  substantial  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  agriculture,  industry 
and  business.  Having  aiiirmatively  resolved 
the  debate  about  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  meeting  basic 
health  and  welfare  problems,  we  come  to  an- 
other social  issue  that  still  is  actively  being 
debated. 

2.  This  debate  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  first  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  health  and  welfare  services,  the 
Federal  government  or  the  state  and  local 
communities;  it  will  be  resolved  by  both 
carrying    increasing    responsibilities    with    the 


Federal  government  carrying  an  increasing 
share  of  the  burden.  From  1946  to  1957 
Federal  expenditures  per  capita  in  constant 
dollars  increased  24  per  cent,  while  state  and 
local  expenditures  rose  89  per  cent.  During 
the  past  year,  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
states  and  local  communities  insisting  that 
they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  increase  ex- 
expenditures.  The  troubles  of  the  state  of 
Michigan,  our  host,  are  but  one  example.  It 
appears  clear  to  me  that  the  present  Admin- 
istration will  be  unable  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jective of  shifting  greater  responsibility  to 
the  States.  In  fact,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to   offer   my   first   prediction — it   is   this: 

Prediction  I.  During  the  next  two  decades, 
the  Federal  Government  will  underwrite  an 
increasing  share  of  the  cost  for  new  or  ex- 
panding health  and  welfare  programs.  I  will 
at  this  time  offer  only  one  bit  of  evidence 
to  support  this  prediction,  i.e.,  that  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  prior  to  April  15th,  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  introduced  more 
than  800  bills  intended  as  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  intent  of  the  vast 
majority  of  these  bills  was  to  liberalize  or 
expand  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  doing 
this,  I  feel  certain  that  Congress  is  reflecting 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

I  regret  that  in  the  predictions  that  follow, 
I  will  have  to  use  a  good  many  statistics  and 
I  give  fair  warning  that,  "Statistics  are  like 
a  Bikini  bathing  suit:  What  is  revealed  is 
interesting  enough;  what  is  concealed  is  vital." 
Let  me  give  you  an  example.  When  you  look 
at  a  set  of  figures  indicating  that  philanthropic 
giving  to  federated  funds  has  increased  from 
$188,000,000  in  1949  to  $414,000,000  in 
1958  you  find  this  to  be  an  impressive  rise 
of  over  150  per  cent.  However,  when  you 
correct  this  to  take  into  account  our  increas- 
ing population,  you  find  that  the  increase  in 
per  capita  giving  was  the  difference  between 
$2.25  and  $3.53  Even  though  we  are  dealing 
with  small  figures  here,  the  percentage  rise 
is  still  encouraging.  However,  when  you  make 
a  second  correction,  i.e.,  to  correct  for  changes 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  you  find  that  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars  the  150  per  cent  in- 
crease has  been  completely  wiped  out  and  there 


4.  Social     Work     Education,     Council     on     Social    Work 
Education,   June,   1959,   page  1. 
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is  instead  a  very  slight  (2%)  decrease  ($2.25 
to  $2.20).'^  This  leads  me  naturally  to  my 
second  prediction. 

Prediction  II.  That  voluntary  contributions 
for  secular  health  and  welfare  services  will, 
at  best,  remain  at  their  present  level;  what 
is  more  likely  is  that  they  will  actually  de- 
cline during  the  next  twenty  years.  Certainly, 
the  ratio  of  voluntary  philanthropic  gifts  to 
public  funds  will  continue  the  decline  that 
has  characterized  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
impact  of  the  general  trend  will  vary  com- 
munity by  community  and  agency  by  agency. 
However,  in  general,  fund-raising  from  the 
public  will  become  more  difficult;  this  will 
affect  specialized  agencies  for  the  blind, 
whether  they  are  a  part  of  a  federated  fund- 
raising  system  or  run  their  own  fund-raising 
drives.  This  prediction  certainly  applies  to 
fund-raising   by   mail. 

Prediction  III.  My  third  prediction  is 
that  an  increasing  source  of  support  for  pro- 
fessionally staffed  and  clinically  orientated 
voluntary  agencies  will  directly  or  indirectly 
come  from  government  funds.  This  support 
will  come  in  the  form  of  fees  for  service,  con- 
tracts for  service  and  research  and  grants  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, agencies  offering  sound  and  substantial 
services  will  slowly  move  to  the  charging  of 
fees  to  blind  persons  capable  of  paying  such 
fees. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  move  to  what 
is  clearly  the  most  important  prediction  of 
all  .  .  .  how  many  blind  people  will  there  be 
in  the  United  States  in  1980? 

Population 

Prediction  IV.  I  predict  that  there  will 
be  between  460,000  to  540,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  1980.  If  you  wish  to 
note  one  figure,  it  would  be  500,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  150,000  from  our 
present  estimate  of  350,000. 

This  prediction  is  a  simple  application  of 
Dr.  Hurlin's  present  estimate  to  the  Census 
Bureau  figures  for  1980.  The  Census  Bureau 
offers  four  different  estimates  of  total  popula- 
tion for  1980 — these  range  from  a  low  of 
230,800,000  to  a  high  of  272,600,000.  Dr. 
Hurlin  estimates  that  the  rate  of  blindness  in 
the   United    States   at   this   time   is    1.98    per 


1,000.  Thus,  it  is  my  view  that  the  rate  of 
blindness  will  continue  the  same  as  the  pres- 
ent. Improved  medical  care  will  offset  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  underestimation  contained 
in  the  Hurlin  formula  and  will,  in  addition, 
offset  the  increase  that  would  normally  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  increased  popu- 
lation over  age  65  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  non-white  population.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant in  planning  ahead  to  note  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  over  65;  in 
1957  this  group  in  our  population  numbered 
15,000,000,  in  1980  it  will  be  approximately 
24,500,000,   an    increase   of   66   per   cent. 

Public  Assistance 

In  any  appraisal  of  national  services  for 
those  who  suffer  a  serious  physical  handicap, 
the  problem  of  income  maintenance  or  finan- 
cial assistance  assumes  major  proportions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  those  handicapped 
by  blindness.  Nationally,  one  out  of  three 
blind  persons  is  receiving  public  assistance 
under  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  program.  A 
sizeable  number  of  additional  blind  persons 
are  receiving  OAA.  Together,  these  programs 
today  serve  approximately  175,000  or  50  per 
cent  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  U.  S.  (Aid  to 
the  Blind  108,000,  Old  Age  Assistance 
67,000). 

Prediction  V.  In  1980  there  will  be  less 
blind  persons  on  Public  Assistance  than  there 
are  today.  This  means  that  there  will  be  a 
very  real  drop  in  the  percentage  of  blind 
persons  on  Public  Assistance.  I  believe  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  rate  to  be  cut 
at  least  in  half  by  1980.  This  will  be  due  to 
the  following  factors  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  importance.  (The  points  listed  below 
may   also    be    construed    as   predictions.) 

A.  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance — 
coverage  under  this  program  will  be  extended 
to  a  point  where  it  will  be  practically  uni- 
versal and  benefits  will  become  increasingly 
adequate. 

B.  Disabiilty  Insurance — reduction  from 
age  50  limit. 

C.  The  addition  to  our  present  Social  In- 
surance system  of  certain  health  benefits  for 
those  on  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
over   65. 
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D.  Vocational  Rehabilitation — more  effec- 
tive services  generally,  and  a  particular  in- 
crease of  services  provided  for  women,  en- 
abling more  of  them  to  enter  competitive 
employment.  We  might  test  our  present 
poor  record  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
blind  women  against  the  general  community 
pattern  where  we  find  that  66.7  per  cent  of  the 
single  women  age  55-64  and  24.5  per  cent 
of  those  over  65  are  in  the  active  labor  market. 

E.  Workshop  opportunities — greater  num- 
ber of  workshop  opportunities  for  the  older 
and   multiply-handicapped   blind   persons. 

F.  Better  educational  programs  now  in  ef- 
fect will  result  in  a  higher  level  of  employ- 
ment of  young  blind  people  entering  the 
labor    market. 

Prediction  VI.  By  1980  Public  Assistance 
will  more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  must  depend  upon   it. 

Since  1945  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  relief  grant  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent,  i.e.,  from  $38.11  to 
$49.63  in  June,  1958.  The  dollar  amount 
has  increased  over  100  per  cent  from  $29-98 
to  $66.72  in  June,  1958.5  What  $66.72  a 
month  means  is  hard  to  comprehend.  Perhaps 
it  will  provide  us  with  a  point  of  compari- 
son if  we  note  that  in  1958  the  average  salary 
of  persons  employed  full  time  was  $4,300  and 
the  average  income  per   family  was    $6,220.^ 

That  the  present  level  is  woefully,  or  even 
shamefully,  inadequate  was  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  when  on 
December  12,  1958,  a  very  special  luncheon 
meeting  took  place.  To  this  luncheon  were 
invited  legislators,  public  officials  and  the 
press.  This  luncheon  was  a  success  even 
though  no  one  enjoyed  the  food.  You  have 
all  been  to  large  luncheon  meetings  where 
you  thought  the  food  was  pretty  poor,  or 
over-priced,  or  both.  In  this  instance  the 
food  was  not  over-priced;  it  cost  only  20c 
and  it  was  the  best  meal  that  a  home  econo- 
mist could  prepare  with  this  amount  of 
money.  It  was  the  kind  of  meal  that  families 
on  public  assistance  get  if  they  are  lucky — ' 
lucky  enough  to  have  a  highly  skilled  house- 
wife managing  the  buying  and  cooking. 


The  question  posed  by  this  luncheon  was 
"Is  Hunger  Necessary?"  I  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
firm  negative.  Hunger  in  the  United  States 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  is  intolerable. 
We  live  in  an  economy  of  plenty  and  not 
one  of  want.  We  live  in  a  society  that 
professes  to  believe  that  the  individual's  wel- 
fare and  dignity  is  the  primary  test  of  our 
form  of  government.  Yet  we  have  7,200,000 
men  and  women  and  children  who  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  to  depend  on  Public 
Assistance  for  their  very  sustenance.'''  This 
is  the  forgotten  3  per  cent  of  our  population. 
Included  in  this  group  are  approximately 
175,000  blind  men  and  women.  They,  too, 
are  forgotten.  If  you  live  in  a  state  or  terri- 
tory other  than  the  following,  you  have  a 
responsibility  for  assisting  your  state  welfare 
department  and  your  legislators  to  raise  their 
standards  of  aid  to  blind  persons. 

The  five  states  on  my  honor  roll  are: 

Massachusetts     $115.48  (April,  1959) 

New  York  107.00 

Connecticut    105.54 

California    103.43 

Washington  100.07 

These  are  the  only  states  with  average 
grants  of  $100  a  month  or  more  for  persons 
on  Aid  to  the  Blind. 

I  know  how  hard  state  legislatures  are 
pressed,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  legislators 
and  the  public  are  willing  to  see  blind  people, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  aged  and/or 
multiply-handicapped,  attempt  to  eke  out  an 
existence  on  an  average  grant  of  $68.56.  On 
June  30,  1958,  the  annual  average  per  capita 
cost  for  this  program  to  the  American  people 
was  49  cents.  Thirty-two  states,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  territories,  fell  below 
this  average.  I  gave  you  an  honor  roll  earlier. 
I  also  have  a  list  of  states  that  are  expending 
25  cents — yes^  I  said  25  cents,  that  is  two-bits 
or  less — per  year  per  capita  to  support  blind 
people  in  their  states.  This  25  cents  includes 
the  total  Federal,  state  and  local  contributions. 
This  list  includes  17  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


5.  Trend  Report,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Dept.  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare,    January,    1959. 

6.  Ibid. 


This  is  part  of  the  bottom  10  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion who  receive  but  1  per  cent  of  America's  income. 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  1952.  "Social  Security  in 
Review".  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Dept.  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  June,  1959, 
Volume  No.  22  —  Number  6. 
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I  list  them  alphabetically: 

Annual  Per  Capita  Rank  By 

Expenditure  For  Aid  to  1955-57  Average 
the  Blind  Program  Per  Capita 

June  30,  1958  Personal  IncomeS 

Alabama    23  46 

Colorado   ....- -   .17  19 

District  of 

Columbia    23  5 

Idaho     22  35 

Maryland     -.   .11  12 

Michigan     20  11 

North  Dakota  14  40 

New  Jersey  15  6 

Oregon    17  18 

Rhode   Island    13  15 

South  Dakota  16  42 

Utah 22  32 

Vermont    24  34 

Virginia    16  33 

West  Virginia  25  39 

Wisconsin   25  22 

Wyoming    18  17 

In  fairness  to  the  above  states,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  a  number  of  them  are  well 
above  the  national  average  in  the  amount  of 
their  grants,  several  are  below  the  $68.56 
average.  I  do  suggest  that  in  this  age  of 
abundance  all  of  these  states  can  and  should 
come  a  lot  closer  to  spending  the  average, 
i.e.  49  cents  per  capita  per  year  to  meet  the 
needs  of  aged  and  multiply-handicapped  blind 
persons  in  their  communities. 

Library  Services 

The  second  most  important  service  after 
Public  Assistance,  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
blind  persons  who  use  it,  is  our  library  serv- 
ice. This  service  is  now  being  used  by  ap- 
proximately 55,000  blind  adults  and  children. 
The  Library  of  Congress  reports  there  are 
about  50,000  users  of  Talking  Books  and 
9,000  users  of  Braille.  The  estimate  of  55,000 
users  assumes  that,  of  the  Braille  readers, 
about  half  also  use  Talking  Books. 

Prediction  VII.  I  estimate  that  by  1980 
the  users  of  library  services  will  increase  by 
200  per  cent  or  will  number  approximately 
220,000.     This  means  that,  instead  of  16  per 


8.  Social  Security  Bulletin,  June,  1959,  Volume  22,  Num- 
ber 6.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Personal  income  data  are  for  the  calendar 
year  and  are  from  the  "Survey  of  Current  Business," 
August,    1958,    Treasury   Dept. 


cent  of  the  blind  people  using  this  service,  if 
will  be  used  by  approximately  50  per  cent. 
The  following  factors  will  contribute  to 
achieve  this  prediction: 

A.  The  total  number  of  users  will  increase 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber  of   blind   persons   in   our   community. 

B.  The  level  of  education  achieved  by  blind 
persons  will  steadily  rise.  This  pattern  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  substantially  similar  to 
that  of  the  general  population.  This  will 
mean  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
for  whom  reading  has  vocational  as  well  as 
recreational   value. 

C.  The  quality  of  library  service  will  im- 
prove. The  Library  of  Congress  is  actively 
engaged  in  assisting  the  30  Regional  Libraries 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  services. 
These  services  will  also  benefit  from  the  in- 
creasing Interest  and  understanding  of  them 
on  the  part  of  professional  librarians  through- 
out the  country.  With  better  professional 
leadership,  and  an  increased  responsibility  for 
these  services  being  accepted  by  the  respective 
state  library  administrative  agencies,  there 
will  result  an  integration  of  these  services 
with  the  library  services  established  to  serve 
the  general  population.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  number  of  depositories  for  Talking 
Books  and  Braille  material  will  necessarily  in- 
crease. However,  it  does  mean  that  blind 
persons  will  increasingly  derive  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  direct  personal  services  of 
professional  librarians.  In  all  too  many  in- 
stances, at  the  present  time,  regional  libraries 
are  essentially  warehouse  operations,  with  only 
a  minimum  of  direct  contact  between  the 
individual  borrower  and  a  professional  li- 
brarian. This  problem  will  be  solved  when 
local  community  librarians  are  oriented  to  the 
methods  necessary  to  serve  blind  persons  and 
are  motivated  through  professional  leadership 
in  their  own  field  to  accept  responsibility  for 
serving  blind  adults  and  children  in  the  same 
way  that  they  serve  the  sighted  residents  of 
their  community.  In  addition,  I  am  confident 
that  blind  persons  will,  long  before  1980,  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  services  provided  by  book- 
mobiles and  field  workers,  who  already  are 
serving  the  rural  population  throughout  the 
country.  Finally,  the  quality  of  service  will 
be   enhanced   by   the   acceptance  of  a   greater 
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financial  responsibility  for  these  services  by 
each  state  and  a  participation  in  the  financing 
of  the  administrative  aspect  of  these  services 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be  perti- 
nent to  note  that  Congress  has  clearly  dem- 
'  onstrated  a  readiness  to  meet  special  library 
needs  of  the  American  people,  not  only 
through  its  support  of  the  Library  of  Congress' 
program  of  services  for  the  blind,  but  also 
through  the  more  recent  passage  of  the  Rural 
Library  Act.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  new 
service  is  further  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  annually  appropriated  more 
money  for  this  new  service  than  has  been  re- 
quested   by    the    administration. 

D.  An  increase  in  the  holding  of  libraries. 
Not  only  will  larger  numbers  of  users  justify 
more  copies  of  books  published  in  Braille 
and  in  Talking  Book  form,  but  will  also  justify 
a  wider  selection  of  material. 

E.  Technological  developments  will  further 
reduce  the  weight  and  bulk  of  reading  ma- 
terial for  blind  persons.  Developments  in  this 
area  will  also  make  practical  the  production 
and  distribution  of  an  expanded  number  of 
magazines  and  journals.  Scanning  machines 
will  be  practically  available,  that  is,  at  a  price 
which  will  make  them  available  to  persons 
who  need  them  for  vocational  purposes. 

F.  Services  to  Children:  The  next  ten  years 
will  see  rapid  extension  of  library  services  for 
blind  children  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

G.  Specialized  material  required  by  stu- 
dents and  professional  people  will  increasingly 
be  available.  The  resources  will  become  more 
adequate  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Vol- 
unteers will  continue  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  preparation  of  this  material.  Before 
1980  the  major  resources  of  this  type  will  be 
administratively  coordinated  with  the  basic 
and  special  library  services.  This  will  cut 
down  on  duplication  and  will  make  more 
readily  available  to  blind  individuals  the  hold- 
ings of  local,  state,  regional  and  national 
libraries. 

Research 

Prediction  VIII.  By  1890  the  iunds 
available  for  medical  eye  research  will  in- 
crease ten-fold  or  to  approximately  $50,000,- 
000  per  year. 

While  we  have  been  pleased  by  the  gen- 
erous  support  Congress  has  extended   to   the 


Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, the  total  voted  by  the  House  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  still  only  $33,600,000.  This 
entire  sum  is  less  than  we  need  for  eye  re- 
search if  we  are  to  make  a  breakthrough  on 
the  diseases  whose  causes  are  unknown  and 
which  are  responsible  for  61  per  cent  of  the 
blindness  in  the  United  States.  The  sum  of 
$33,600,000  does  not  appear  very  large  when 
you  realize  that  blindness  aflfects  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  persons  covered  by  the  disease 
groupings  that  are  the  concern  of  this 
Institute.^ 

Prediction  IX.  The  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  has,  since  1954,  played  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  encouraging  and 
supporting  research  in  the  broad  field  we  call 
rehabilitation.  For  the  current  (I960)  fiscal 
year  Congress  has  appropriated  $6,300,000 
for  this  purpose.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us, 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
its  advisory  committees  have  taken  an  ap- 
propriately broad  view  of  what  constitutes  re- 
search pertinent  to  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 
It  is  my  view  that  during  the  current  year 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will 
complete  its  tooling-up  process  in  the  field 
of  research. 

I  venture  to  predict  (or  to  suggest  as  a 
realistic  goal)  that  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  be  supporting  research  at 
a  rate  of  $50,000,000  by  1970.  I  would  like 
to  use  the  phrasing  of  what  is  being  called 
the  Bayn-Jones  report  to  complete  this  predic- 
tion. This  report  recommends  the  support 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  "additional 
research  in  the  medical,  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  directed  toward  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  extreme  economic,  social  or  human 
significance."  I  believe  that  research  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  plus  related 
research  conducted  by  certain  non-medical 
professions,  will  and  should  be  supported  by 
Federal  grants  in  the  amount  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  annually  by  1980.  This  may 
seem  a  large  sum  to  many  of  you;  for  a 
point  of  reference  I  suggest  that  you  look  at 
a  field  where  the  Government  has  supported 


9.  Approximately  5  million  persons  suffer  from  the  dis- 
eases and  disabilities  that  are  the  concern  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness. For  example.  Cerebral  Palsey,  550,000;  Parkin- 
sonism, 1  to  1.5  million,  etc. 
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research  for  many  years,  i.e.,  Department  of 
Agriculture — in  1957  this  Department  re- 
ceived  $116,000,000   for   research. 

The  State  Agency  of  Tomorrow 
Prediction  X.  The  state  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation agencies  will  continue  to  expand  in 
size  and  in  their  functions.  A  combination 
of  factors  will  result  in  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  their  services.  These  factors 
are  interrelated  and  mutually  supportive.  They 
include  the  following: 

A.  More   adequate   funds. 

B.  Greater  availability  of  professional, 
qualified  personnel. 

C.  Salaries  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
hire  and   retain   qualified  personnel. 

D.  New  knowledge  developed  by  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

E.  New  administrative  structuring  of  serv- 
ices so  as  to  provide  the  client  with  the  bene- 
fits of  a  variety  of  clinical  services  now  found 
only   in   the   better   rehabilitation   centers. 

F.  Maximum  use  of  Rehabilitation  Centers. 

G.  The  integration  of  psycho-social  serv- 
ices, particularly  social  casework  services, 
within  the  rehabilitation  agency  structures. 
These  services  are  an  essential  prerequisite 
to    effective   vocational    services. 

H.  The  further  development  of  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  medical  practitioners, 
medical  facilities,  social  agencies,  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  vocational  training  facilities,  that 
will  insure  the  continuity  of  movement  of 
patients  into  and  through  appropriate  services 
at  a  tempo  that  is  optimum  for  the  individual. 
This  will  tend  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  costly 
and  debilitating  delays  that  now  occur  in  all 
too  many  cases.  This  concern  with  tempo 
will  result  in  maximum  use  of  rehabilitation 
centers. 

I.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  public 
that  pays  for  and  uses  these  services  will  insist 
upon  a  constantly  improving  quality  service. 
We  have  an  informed  citizenry  in  the  United 
States  and,  even  though  we  complain  about 
high  taxes,  we  at  the  same  time  insist  upon 
high  standards  of  public  service — this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  direct  services.  This  in- 
sistance  upon  higher  standards  is  felt  and 
responded  to  by  public  officials  and  legislators, 


and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  services  that 
range  from  garbage  collection  and  police  pro- 
tection, to  our  public  education  programs. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  still  new 
and  the  public  still  does  not  have  a  clear 
set  of  standards  to  use  in  judging  these  serv- 
ices. But  each  year  200,000  or  more  people 
seek  to  use  these  services.^^  These  people, 
their  families  and  their  neighbors,  will  soon 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  good  rehabilitation  services.  They 
will  increasingly  make  their  views  and  wants 
felt. 

The  Voluntary  Agency  of  Tomorrow 
Prediction  XI.  Voluntary  agencies  will  be 
directly  influenced  by  and  will  benefit  from 
all  the  factors  listed  above.  They,  too,  are 
clearly  moving  forward  with  the  professionali- 
zation  of  their  staffs.  With  the  steadily  ex- 
panding role  of  government  agencies,  the  trend 
among  voluntary  agencies  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  away  from  the  old  paternalistic 
pattern  in  which  the  agency  for  the  blind 
attempted  to  be  all  things  to  all  blind  people. 
A  significant  number  of  voluntary  agencies  are 
now  moving  toward  a  sharper  delineation  of 
their  role  and  function.  This  will  result  in 
their  concentrating  their  resources  on  a 
sharply  limited  number  of  activities  which 
in  turn  will  make  it  possible  to  render  serv- 
ices of  the  highest  possible  quality.  The 
function  or  activity  undertaken  will  be  one 
that  complements  the  services  provided  by 
government  and  other  voluntary  agencies. 

Personnel 

In  the  long-range  view,  there  is  nothing 
as  important  as  the  professional  training  pro- 
gram being  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Of  importance  to  us  is,  not  only  the 
program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation,  but  also  the  related  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  other  administrative  units 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Prediction  XII.  I  would  conservatively 
predict  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  fol- 
lowing  three   agencies   will,   through   the   use 


10.  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Trends,  July  1,  1958 
through  March  31,  1959 — Revised  Data."  Rehabilitation 
Service  Series  No.  506,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,    D.    C,    May    29,    1959. 
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of  traineeships  and  fellowships,  help  provide 
us  with  at  least  60,000  professional  practi- 
tioners with  appropriate  graduate  training. 
These  three  programs  which  are  directly  or 
indirectly  important   to   our   work  are:^i 

1.  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health: 
This  Institute  is  currently  providing  in  excess 
of  1,000  fellowships  and  traineeships  per 
year.  Thus^  it  is  most  conservative  to  esti- 
mate that  in  the  next  twenty  years  they  will 
assist  in  the  training  of  25,000  additional 
professional  practitioners. 

2.  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness:  This  Institute  is  currently  making 
grants  for  training  to  464  individuals.  It  may 
be  anticipated  that  they  will  assist  approxi- 
mately 10,000  additional  persons  to  secure 
professional  or  advanced  training  in  the  next 
twenty  years. 

3.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  This 
Office  is  currently  providing  1,355  fellowships 
and  traineeships  per  year.  It  is  conservative 
to  estimate  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
training  of  25,000  additional  professional 
practitioners  during  the  next  twenty  years. 

Complementing  these  programs  are  many 
others  which  together  provide  annually  sev- 
eral thousand  additional  fellowships  for  train- 
ing in  the  helping  professions. 

In  order  to  make  available  the  benefits  of 
modern  knowledge  to  blind  persons,  we  urg- 
ently need  professionally  qualified  personnel. 
Suggestive  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge that  we  should  have  and  use  is  the  fact 
that  the  AFB  library  regularly  receives,  at  this 
time,  137  different  professional  journals  that 
are  utilized   by  our  multi-disciplinary  staff. 

Related  to  the  professionalization  of  serv- 
ices are  the  following  predictions: 

A.  Salaries  in  constant  dollars,  will  be  ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent  higher  in  1980 
than  they  were  shown  to  be  in  the  AFB- 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  NATIONAL  SURVEY 
OF  Personnel  Standards  and  Personnel 
Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
1956. 


11.  The  conservation  of  these  estimates  is  suggested  by 
comparing  them  with  statistical  projections  that  utilize 
the  "Bayn-Jones"  formula.  For  example,  using  their 
variable  formula,  it  may  be  predicted  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  be  making 
grants  for  traineeships  and  fellowships  to  between 
3,700  to  5,600  individuals  per  year  by  1980. 


B.  There  will,  within  the  next  five  years, 
be  a  clarification  and  professional  develop- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  Home  Teacher.  The 
diffuse  character  of  the  duties  of  Home  Teach- 
ers will  be  crystallized  out  into  a  type  of 
rehabilitation  therapist  who  will  function  as 
a  member  of  the  clinical  team,  providing  im- 
portant services  to  home-bound  persons. 

C.  There  will  evolve  a  new  and  very  im- 
portant group  who  are  expert  in  the  tech- 
niques of  providing  orientation  and  mobility 
training  to  blind  children  and  adults. 

Organizations  of  Blind  Persons 

Organizations  of  special  interest  or  "pres- 
sure" groups  are  an  integral  feature  of 
American  life.  On  the  whole,  their  activities 
serve  the  public  interest  and  constitute  a  vital 
method    for   securing   political    representation. 

I  expect  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  see 
the  beginning  of  numerous  organizations  of 
blind  persons.  Some  will  flourish;  most  will 
be  discontinued  after  a  relatively  short  period. 
Some  of  the  major  organizations  now  In 
existence  may  very  well  continue  through 
1979.  These  organizations  will  be  of  two 
types:  (1)  organizations  made  up  of  blind 
persons  who  are  brought  together  by  common 
social,  cultural  or  professional  interests,  and 
(2)  organizations  of  blind  persons  of  vary- 
ing backgrounds  interested  in  social  action  as 
a  means  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  their 
members. 

Prediction  XIII.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
in  1980,  as  a  direct  correlary  to  the  profes- 
sionalization of  services  and  the  amelioration 
of  many  of  the  social  and  economic  disad- 
vantages that  currently  are  associated  with 
blindness,  the  significant  organizations  of  blind 
persons,  will,  while  retaining  their  independ- 
ence, consistently  maintain  a  positive  and  sup- 
portive relationship  with  both  voluntary  and 
state  agencies. 

The  following  factors  will  contribute  to 
the   attainment   of   this   goal: 

A.  The  evolvement  on  the  part  of  both 
organizations  of  blind  persons  and  voluntary 
and  governmental  agencies  of  mutually  held 
goals,  values  and  philosophies. 

B.  Professionalization  of  personnel  and 
services  will  bring  to  an  end  the  undercover 
or   open   power   struggle   to   control   agencies. 
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Similarly,  professionalization  will  bring  to  an 
end  the  political  competition  for  jobs,  fostered 
in  part  by  organized  groups  between  untrained 
individuals.  When  operating  agencies,  both 
those  that  are  tax-supported,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
reach  a  point  where  they  make  a  clear  and 
firm  commitment  to  the  provision  of  sound 
professional  services,  they  will  successfully 
bring  to  an  end  the  partisan,  political  type 
of  struggle  for  jobs  that  is  currently  present 
in  all  too  many  communities. 

Conclusion 

Looking  at   the   present  and   contemplating 


the  future,  there  is  little  room  for  complacency 
even  though  there  is  reason  for  optimism  and 
confidence.  Tools  in  the  form  of  new  knowl- 
edge, better  equipped  personnel  and  increas- 
ingly adequate  funds  are  available.  How  these 
tools  are  used  depends  upon  you.  Those  of  us 
permitted  to  serve  our  fellowmen  during  the 
next  two  decades  have  a  unique  privilege  and 
a  serious  responsibility.  In  large  part,  the 
glowing  promises  of  tomorrow  will  become 
realities  for  the  blind  people  of  America  if 
our  leaders  and  professional  practitioners 
have  conviction  as  well  as  objectivity,  com- 
mitment as  well  as  competence. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
New  York,  New  York 


This  report  of  the  activities  and  plans  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
1959  will  be  as  brief  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  still  provide  the  membership  of 
this  Association  with  an  understanding  of  our 
policies  and  our  efforts,  and  our  reasons  for 
them. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Foundation  has, 
in  substance,  completed  a  reorganization  that 
we  initiated  three  years  ago.  You  may  recall 
from  my  previous  reports  to  you  that  re- 
organization resulted  from  our  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1935,  there  have  been  con- 
tinuing far-reaching  and  dramatic  develop- 
ments affecting  the  men,  women  and  children 
suffering  the  disability  of  blindness.  The  most 
significant  development  of  all  has  been  the 
increasingly  important  role  of  government  at 
all  levels,  and  its  growing  assumption  of 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  meeting 
basic  economic,  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional needs.  The  accuracy  of  our  analysis  of 
trends  has  been  clearly  confirmed  during  the 
past  three  years.  In  so  far  as  we  erred,  we 
erred  in  our  underestimation  of  the  tempo  of 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  1955  and  is 
continuing  at  an  accelerated  rate  today.  We 
are  convinced  that  new  developments  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  blind  people  during  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  even  more  dramatic 
than  they  have  been  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Federally-sponsored  research  in  the 
medical,  social,  vocational,  and  psychological 
fields  will,  in  the  very  near  future,  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  all  services  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  dependency  and  the 
rehabilitation    of   blind   persons.      The   sound 


and  increasingly  effective  professional  train- 
ing programs  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errment  will  have  equally  profound  and  bene- 
ficial results. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  blind 
has  reorganized  and  retooled  in  order  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  sure  that  blind 
persons  benefit  from  the  social  revolution  that 
is  currently  taking  place  in  this  country. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  comment  more 
specifically  on  two  phases  of  our  reorganiza- 
tion. First,  we  have  strengthened  the  re- 
search arm  of  the  Foundation  by  a  four-fold 
increase  in  personnel,  devoting  their  full  time 
to  this  function.  More  important  than  the 
still  very  modest  size  of  this  staff  is  the  con- 
cept that  we  have  of  their  role.  To  date,  this 
new  staff  has  undertaken  very  little  direct  re- 
search. Their  emphasis  is  on  stimulating  and 
motivating  universities,  laboratories,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  direct-service  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  plan  and  carry  through  research 
relating  to  blindness.  In  addition,  they  assist 
in  the  coordination  of  projects  carried  out 
under  various  auspices  and  provide  technical 
consultation  in  the  designing,  conduct  and 
interpretation  of  research.  In  the  relatively 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  launch- 
ing of  this  truly  new  service,  our  staff  has 
been  actively  working  with  universities  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  have  also  estab- 
lished meaningful  and  productive  relation- 
ships with  such  important  Federal  agencies 
as  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
Census  Bureau,  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness,  Veterans  Administration, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  etc. 
Further,    they    have    given    consultation    to    a 
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number  of  local,  direct-service  agencies  who 
are   planning   research. 

Complementing  this  development  has  been 
our  second  major  change,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  field  service  which  has  been  set  up 
on  a  regional  basis.  We  have  completed  the 
recruitment  of  our  staff  of  six  field  repre- 
sentatives, each  of  whom  has  been  assigned 
to  regions  consisting  of  6  to  11  states.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  new  service  is  to  assist 
local  and  state  agencies  with  the  difficult  and 
practical  problems  of  applying  new  advances 
in  knowledge  to  practice  in  the  direct  service 
of  blind  persons.  In  the  provision  of  profes- 
sional services  to  people,  there  is  a  never- 
ending  problem  of  trying  to  reduce  the  gap 
that  exists  between  advancing  knowledge  and 
practice  on  the  firing  line.  This  is  as  true 
for  medicine,  engineering,  and  psychiatry,  as 
it  is  for  the  social  and  vocational  aspects  of 
rehabilitation.  Where  the  advances  in  knowl- 
edge are  as  rapid  as  they  are  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation,  the  gap  is  likely  to  become  a 
chasm.  You  will  recall  my  comments  of  a 
few  moments  ago  to  the  efifect  that  the  most 
dramatic  developments  afifecting  the  welfare 
of  blind  people  has  resulted  from  the  vast 
expansion  of  governmental  programs.  This 
expansion  may  be  led  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  direct  counterparts  on  the 
state  and  local  level.  Thus,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  voluntary  and  state  agencies 
in  utilizing  the  services  of  field  representatives 
have  given  a  top  priority  to  securing  help  with 
the  clarification  of  the  purpose,  function  and 
structure  of  their  respective  agencies.  The 
voluntary  agencies  are  moving  toward  speciali- 
zation; not  only  is  this  a  necessary  step,  if  the 
quality  of  services  rendered  are  to  be  im- 
proved, but,  by  careful  and  cooperative  plan- 
ning, it  is  resulting  in  the  development  of 
more  meaningful  services  that  complement 
and  supplement  governmental  and  other  com- 
munity  services. 

The  second  most  important  area  for  field 
service  consultation  is  in  the  area  of  person- 
nel. (This,  again,  reflects  the  national  trend 
toward  the  professionalization  of  service  for 
the  blind.)  Expanding  services  require  new 
personnel — every  type  of  which  is  in  short 
supply.  The  recruitment  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
currently  facing  executives  and  boards.    These, 


and  the  closely  related  problems  of  program 
development,  coordination  of  community 
services,  and  the  improvement  of  administra- 
tive practices  and  controls,  are  among  the 
major  concerns  of  our  field  representatives. 
This  new  stafl?  group  come  to  us  with  an 
average  of  15  years  of  professional  experi- 
ence, including  successful  experience  as  ad- 
ministrators in  government  or  voluntary 
agencies.  They  constitute  a  strong  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  professional  services  which  be- 
gins with  research  or  the  development  of  new 
knowledge,  moves  along  to  our  staff  of  spe- 
cialists who  both  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
researchers  and  perform  the  unique  and  im- 
portant service  of  organizing  this  new  knowl- 
edge in  a  form  that  can  be  used  by  the  profes- 
sional practitioner,  and,  finally,  the  field  serv- 
ice assists  local  communities  in  developing 
and  maintaining  a  professional  environment 
wherein  the  new  knowledge  can  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  blind  per- 
son. This  process  sounds  involved — and  it  is 
involved.  But  it  is  the  process  through  which 
new  ideas,  new  techniques,  new  skills  are 
taken  from  the  realm  of  theory,  through  the 
experimentally  structured  tests  of  practice,  and 
thence  into  standard  practice. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
continues  to  devote  a  significant  amount  of 
its  efforts  and  resources  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  blind  children.  We  also  con- 
tinue our  very  active  cooperation  with  agencies 
and  educational  institutions  serving  children 
who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.  In  addition,  in 
our  continuing  efforts  to  develop  new  knowl- 
edge, we  are  carrying  forward  special  projects, 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, we  are,  at  this  very  moment,  partici- 
pating in  a  6-week  workshop  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  multi -handicapped  blind  chil- 
dren, with  special  emphasis  on  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation  and  emotional  imbal- 
ance. 

2.  This  coming  year  we  will  continue  with 
our  very  intensive  efforts  to  develop  methods 
and  techniques  that  may  be  used  by  educators 
and  social  agencies  who  have  responsibility 
for  providing  orientation  and  mobility  train- 
ing  for  blind  children. 

3-  With  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  are 
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engaged  in  developing  new  psychological 
measurement  tools  for  use  with  blind  chil- 
dren. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  we  have  initiated 
a  special  educational  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Illinois  for  the  training  ot 
vocational  counselors  and  placement  officers 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  persons.  In  addition, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  we  have  recently  initiated  the 
first  steps  necessary  to  develop  a  professional 
training-program  for  orientation  and  mobility 
instructors. 

Continuing  with  our  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation, we  are  planning  this  fall  to  establish 
a  vital  and  active  personnel  service  which  is 
intended  to  assist  agencies  in  recruiting  quali- 
fied professional  personnel  to  staflf  expanding 
iservice-programs. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  our 
irevitalized  research  bureau  has,  during  the  past 
iyear,  assisted  universities  and  agencies  to  de- 
:velop  a  series  of  important  research  projects. 
iSome  indication  of  the  significance  of  this 
[development  may  be  secured  from  the  fact 
that  these  projects  involve  grants  that  total 
approximately   $300,000. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  not  to  at 
least  mention  for  the  record  other  depart- 
mental activities  of  the  Foundation,  which, 
jin  their  own  way,  also  are  considered  vital  to 
the  field.  At  other  times,  these  services  should 
be  reported  to  you  in  more  detail,  and  for 
I  those  who  are  especially  concerned,  informa- 
iition  is  readily  available  at  any  time.  In 
mind  are  the  following  activities,  all  of  which 
continued  to  expand  and  increase  in  volume 
during  the  past  year: 

1.  Recording  and  manufacturing  of  Talking 
Book  records,  predominantly  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  program  and  the  American  Bible 
Society,  but  also  for  other  organizations.  It 
is  our  twenty-fifth  year  of  such  production. 

2.  Selection  and  sale  of  special  aids  and 
appliances — with  approximately  100  items  in 
the  catalog.  We  continue  our  policy  of  pric- 
ing that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  personnel, 
but  only  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  plus  postage. 

3.  Publication   of  periodicals,   books,   direc- 


tories, monographs  and  information  pam- 
phlets. Our  publications  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  is  approximately  $75,000. 

4.  Dissemination  of  public  educational  ma- 
terials through  all  media,  including  the  na- 
tion's television  and  radio  outlets,  the  daily 
press  and  the  magazines.  The  motivation  be- 
hind this  program  still  remains  that  of  assist- 
ing all  legitimate  agencies  in  the  country  to, 
cot  only  educate  the  general  public,  but,  more 
practically,  to  reach  into  homes  where  there 
is  blindness  to  let  it  be  known  that  services 
exist  and  where  to  go  to  get  them. 

5.  Both  direct  and  indirect  services  to  that 
category  of  blind  persons  who  are  also  deaf. 
This  program  continues  to  provide  educational 
diagnosis  and  placement  assistance,  encourage- 
ment for  the  training  and  placement  of  adults, 
and  special  consultation  to  agencies  or  schools 
regarding  individuals,  and  also  offers  certain 
tangible   assistance  to  individuals. 

6.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  in  a  variety 
of  amounts  and  type,  depending  upon  one  of 
several  motivations  which  underlie  these  pro- 
grams. Graduate  students  in  both  education 
and  social  work  are  receiving  financial  assis- 
tance in  growing  numbers  from  the  Founda- 
tion. Fellowships  are  available  to  qualified 
blind  and  sighted  students,  while  scholarships 
are  available  only  to  blind  persons. 

7.  Information  about  and  analysis  of  pend- 
ing or  completed  Federal  legislation. 

The  total  number  of  persons  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Foundation  is  175.  On  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  executive 
office,  an  expression  of  commendation  to  them 
all  is  in  order.  The  Foundation,  if  personal 
pride  can  be  overlooked,  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  hard-working  and  high-spirited 
staffs  that  one  can  find  in  any  field  of  social 
effort,  and  their  energy  is  truly  the  care  of 
any  accomplishment  the  Foundation  may  now 
or  later  report. 

Before  concluding,  there  should  be  a  ref- 
erence in  this  report  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  two  professional-interest  groups 
known  as  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  As  has  often 
been  stated  before,  we  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  very  close  coperation   among  the  three, 
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but  cooperative  activity  need  not  and  should 
not  rob  or  reduce  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  any  one.  "With  the  objective 
of  furthering  the  growth  and  independence  of 
these  organizations,  the  Foundation  has  been 
happy  to  extend  special  financial  grants  to 
both  associations.  For  the  third  year,  we  have 
subscribed  to  a  supporting  membership  in  the 
AAWB,  and  we  look  forward  to  continuing 
this  support.  This  past  year  we  entered  into 
a  similar  relationship  with  the  AAIB.  The 
undertaking  with  the  latter  is  diflFerent  in  that 
our  plan  of  aid  is  set  for  a  six-year  period. 
September  of  this  year  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  undersigned's  appointment 
to  the  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation.  It  is  hoped  that  a  personal  word 
in  this  report  will  be  acceptable  in  view  of 
that    fact.      I    believe    that    there   are    definite 


and  traceable  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
lot  of  persons  who  are  blind  in  America  these 
days,  as  compared  to  just  a  few  decades  ago. 
I  believe  that  the  traditional  associations  and 
agencies  with  which  we  are  concerned  have 
come  honestly  to  grips  of  late  with  the  some- 
times not  too  commendable  picture  of  our 
efforts  to  serve  blind  persons.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  is  a  strong  will  to  grow, 
a  recognizable  desire  to  improve,  an  awareness 
of  the  need  to  expand,  and  an  appreciation 
that  traditional  approaches  must  often  give 
way  to  progressive  and  proven  new  ideas.  I 
believe  that  the  AAWB  is  maturing  as  it 
never  has  before,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  be 
able  to  believe  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  blind  is  making  some  small  contribu- 
tion to  growth  in  knowledge  as  well  as  in 
service. 


REPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Donald  W.  Overbeay,  President 

Superintendent,  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 

Vinton,  Iowa 


Once  again,  it  is  a  very  real  pleasure  for 
me,  as  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Incorporated,  to 
extend  greetings  and  best  wishes  and  to  make 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  one  of  your  sister 
organizations  for  1958-1959.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  be  in  Michigan,  a  state  which 
has  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  excellent 
programs  of  education  for  blind  children  and 
for  the  services  which  it  renders  blind  adults. 

One  year  ago  in  Philadelphia,  I  delved  into 
the  history  of  the  AAIB  and  tried  to  explain 
why  I  consider  our  present  century-old  organi- 
zation to  be  a  "new"  AAIB.  This  "New" 
AAIB,  a  professionally  oriented  organization 
of  1,300  members,  changed  its  constitution 
last  summer  in  Vancouver,  Washington, 
empowering  the  Board  of  Directors  to  estab- 
lish a  central  office  and  select  a  full-time 
salaried  Executive-Secretary  and  staff.  The 
Board's  major  efforts  over  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  concentrated  in  fulfilling  this 
mandate. 


A  formal  request  was  made  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  supplementary 
funds  which  would  enable  the  AAIB  to  bet- 
ter assist  the  AFB,  other  organizations  and 
agencies  to  solve  the  many  problems  of  educat- 
ing blind  children.  The  Long-Range  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  AAIB  and  key  per- 
sonnel of  the  AFB  met.  We  are  now  gen- 
erally in  agreement  about  the  several  large 
areas  of  national  planning  which  should  be 
given  priority. 

"1.  Further  expansion  of  training  facilities 
for  all  types  of  personnel  peculiar  to  the  field 
of   education   of  blind   children. 

"2.  The  identification  and  application  of 
principles  and  standards  of  administration  and 
content  of  courses  of  study  in  school  systems 
for  the  youthful  blind. 

"3.  Cooperative  conduct  of  certain  basic 
and  applied  research  between  the  AAIB,  the 
APH  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  AFB. 
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"4.  Improvement  of  knowledge  about  and 
facilities  for  vocational  training  of  youthful 
blind   persons. 

"5.  Development  of  policies,  principles  and 
agreement  upon  regional  planning  for  the 
diagnosis  and  instruction  of  blind  children 
with   other   physical   or  mental   handicaps." 

The  AFB  has  agreed  to  extend  to  the  AAIB 
the  sum  of  $12,500,  in  one  payment  annually 
in  each  of  the  calendar  years  of  1959  through 
1964,  for  the  general  purpose  of  assisting 
the  AAIB  with  its  self-development  as  a  pro- 
fessional association  of  educators  of  blind 
youth.  The  grant  will  be  terminated  on  De- 
cember 31,  1964. 

A  Selections  Committee  was  appointed  to 
screen  candidates  for  the  position  of  Executive- 
Secretary  and  to  recommend  three  or  less  to 
the  AAIB  Board  for  its  final  action.  This 
committee  has  just  completed  the  task  to 
which  it  was  assigned.  We  of  the  AAIB  are 
grateful  to  Dr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  Chairman, 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind;  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  Superintendent    Michi- 


gan School  for  the  Blind;  and  Egbert  N. 
Peeler,  Superintendent,  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  for  their  intelligent 
interest  and  tireless  efforts  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision. 

The  Board  of  the  AAIB  has  developed  and 
approved  a  list  of  duties  or  framework  within 
which  it  expects  an  Executive-Secretary  to 
work.      A   budget   has  also   been   approved. 

At  this  moment  we  are  confident  that  by 
October  1,  1959,  an  Executive-Secretary  will 
have  been  appointed  and  an  office  established. 

While  the  selection  and  appointment  of  an 
Executive-Secretary  has  not  been  the  only  in- 
terest of  the  AAIB  and  its  Board  since  I  last 
reported  to  this  convention  in  1958,  it  has 
been  a  major  interest  and,  also,  has  been  a 
fascinating,   though  time-consuming  endeavor. 

We  of  the  AAIB  look  forward  to  an  ever- 
increasing  liaison  with  the  AAWB.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  read  this 
brief  report.  Congratulations  to  you  on  a 
fine  convention. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Croix  de  Guerre,  N.Sc,  LL.D. 
President 

Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Toronto,  Ontario 


The  World  Council  was  established  in  1951 
and,  under  the  By-laws,  executive  meetings 
were  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the 
General  Assembly  was  to  convene  at  least 
once  in  each  five  years.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  first  General  Assembly  meeting  three 
years  after  formation,  i.e.,  1954,  in  Paris.  At 
this  General  Assembly  Meeting,  the  By-laws 
were  amended,  providing  for  at  least  two 
Executive  Meetings  between  General  Assembly 
meetings.  The  first  of  these  two  meetings 
was  held  in  London,  England,  in  May,  1956. 
Immediately  following,  a  seminar  on  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 


World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  was  held. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Executives  was 
held  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  in  August,  1958. 
In  order  to  encourage  more  nations,  as  well 
as  the  original  conference  group  representing 
the  Far  East,  South  East  and  South  Asian 
areas,  this  last-mentionad  Executive  Meeting 
was  well  attended,  although  it  was  held  only 
a  few  weeks  after  serious  riots  in  Colombo. 
The  Government  of  Ceylon,  however,  gave  us 
assurances  of  protection  as  necessary,  and  also 
that  our  delegates  would  experience  no  diffi- 
culty entering  or  leaving  Ceylon.     Our  next 
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General  Assembly  meeting  is  due  to  be  held 
in  Rome,  Italy,  July  20-31,  1959,  and  a  rep- 
resentative attendance  of  members   is  assured. 

The  progress  made  by  the  WCWB  during 
the  past  eight  years  is  encouraging.  From  an 
initial  group  of  some  12  member  nations,  the 
organization  has  grown  to  42  member  nations. 
Some  difficulties  are  still  being  experienced 
by  delegates  from  some  of  the  less  advanced 
countries  in  meeting  annual  dues  and  in  at- 
tendance of  their  representatives  at  meetings. 
This  has  posed  some  serious,  or  at  least 
troublesome,  problems  for  which  we  are  still 
seeking   adequate   solutions. 

There  is  a  very  noticeable  improvement  in 
the  understanding  which  those  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  have  gained  concerning 
conditions  and  problems  in  those  areas  least 
advanced.  Undoubtedly,  the  growing  recog- 
nition by  governments  of  the  educational  and 
service  problems  involved  in  their  areas, 
coupled  with  assistance  afforded  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas     Blind,    the     Royal     Commonwealth 


Society  for  the  Blind,  and  by  United  Nations 
agencies,  have  done  much  to  promote  interest 
and  active  world-wide  developments  most 
urgently  needed.  In  general,  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  more  patience  and  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  secure  substantial  progress  in  the 
education  of  the  young  blind,  services  for  the 
adult  blind,  and  in  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. On  behalf  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  I  wish  to  express,  es- 
pecially to  the  American  Foundation  for  Over- 
seas Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  a  very  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  support  given  to  the  Council, 
and  much  needed  assistance  in  many  areas. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
AAWB  the  world-wide  importance  of  World 
Council  efforts,  as  well  as  the  support  from 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  way  of 
inspiration  and  practical  interest  which  has 
been  extended  on  behalf  of  those  blind  persons 
in  many  less  advanced  areas  where  need  is  so 
very  great. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


MINUTES 


Three  annual,  special  events,  representing 
highlights  to  the  Association  members,  were 
as  follows: 

The  Annual  Membership  Breakfast,  July 

7 — Chaired  by  Mr.  William  J.  Ferrell,  Super- 
visor, Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
At  this  meeting,  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial 
Award  was  presented  to  Miss  Sadie  Jacobs, 
Home  Teacher  (Retired),  Arabi,  Louisiana, 
for  outstanding  personal  service  to  blind 
people.  (See  page  93);  and  the  principal 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  Ras  Mohun  Haider, 
First  Secretary  for  Education,  Embassy  of 
India,  Washington,  D.  C.  (see  page  89). 
Other  highlights  included  information  on  the 
following  membership  statistics: 

Total  membership  of  Association  ... .1,560 
Registered   Attendance  at  Convention: 

Members  465 

Visitors    131 

Awards  were  also  made  to  state  membership 
committee  chairmen  for  outstanding  service  in 


securing  new  members,  as  follows:  Mr. 
Leonard  Robinson,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
Leon  Feldman,  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Brandon,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

International     Luncheon,     July     8 — Mr. 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  Executive  Director,  AAWB, 
was  Master  of  Ceremonies,  with  the  main  ad- 
dress being  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Misener, 
President,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Winnepeg,  Manitoba.  The  luncheon  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  presentation  of  an 
award,  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  Radio  Station  WJR  of  Detroit,  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation with  respect  to  work  for  the  blind,  Dr. 
Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Education 
of  the  Foundation,  making  the  presentation. 

Shotwell    Memorial    Banquet.    July    9 — 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  high 
mark  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
to  Mrs.  Lee  S.  Johnston,  Executive  Director, 
Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri    ( see   page   96 ) . 


ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  BREAKFAST 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  INDIA 

Ras  Mohun  Haider,  Ph.D.,  First  Secretary  Education 
Embassay  of  India,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  unique  honor 
that  has  been  given  to  me  by  inviting  me  to 
speak  to  this  learned  and  professional  gather- 


ing. As  I  look  upon  the  names  of  some  of 
my  distinguished  predecessors  in  this  position, 
I  am  concerned  about  my  comparative  inade- 
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quacy  for  the  purpose.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  AAWB  and  his 
Committee  must  have  had  some  kind  and  af- 
fectionate considerations  for  their  selection. 
First,  they  probably  might  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first 
Indian  to  be  trained  in  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  in  this  country.  I  can  claim 
31  years  of  association  with  this  fascinating 
work,  25  years  in  India  and  6  years  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  therefore  53  years  young 
and,  as  providence  would  have  it,  am  on  the 
stage  of  entering  into  a  new  career,  whichever 
walk  of  life  it  may  be.  And,  perhaps,  the 
Executive  Director  wanted  me  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  reminisinces  in  relation  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  India. 

His  second  consideration,  I  take  it,  is  that 
I  am  also  a  handicapped  man  coming  of  a 
family  of  a  very  modest  or  no  means — losing, 
at  the  age  of  15,  my  father,  who  was  a  Baptist 
Pastor.  I  had,  therefore,  to  struggle  hard 
throughout  my  life  as  a  student  and  as  a 
worker.  Furthermore,  I  consider  that  I  am 
spiritually  and  intellectually  hovering  in  dark- 
ness, and  this  is  a  greater  handicap  than  any 
form  of  physical  handicap. 

I  am  to  bring  a  message  to  you  from  India. 
This  I  do  with  the  greatest  humility  and  deep- 
est appreciation  of  the  work  that  your  As- 
sociation has  done  here  and  elsewhere  all 
these  years.  I  bring  cordial  greetings  and 
felicitations  for  your  work  on  behalf  of  the 
two  million  people  laboring  under  the  handi- 
cap of  blindness  in  my  country.  The  blind 
people  and  their  workers  look  up  to  you  in 
hope  and  faith  that  some  day  they  can  at  least 
come  up  to  a  certain  appreciable  degree  of 
development  in  the  field.  India  is  aware  of 
the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  for  the 
blind  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  very 
generous  of  you  to  keep  her  informed  of  your 
achievements  through  exchange  of  visits  and 
offers  of  fellowships  and  other  allied  projects. 
For  these,  I  express  my  personal  appreciation 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  blind  population 
of  India  and  their  blind  and  sighted  work- 
ers. May  God  bless  you  in  your  genuine  en- 
deavors   and    signal    achievements. 

As  I  am  sharing  with  you  my  reminisces 
in  the  field  for  the  last  31  years,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  my  country 


during  this  period,  but  in  the  same  breath  I 
would  say  that  I  have  not  been  frustrated. 
The  work  for  the  blind,  as  you  all  know,  has 
passed  through  the  process  of  evolution 
through  ages,  and,  no  matter  how  much  one 
or  a  group  of  individuals  may  try  to  im- 
prove the  position,  the  progress  must  follow 
the  social  evolution  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  society,  and,  as  such,  as  a  student 
of  social  problems,  I  have  no  reason  for 
frustration. 

Period  of  Intolerance 

In  the  evolution  of  society,  there  are  ap- 
parently three  periods  in  which  the  blind  have 
received  three  basically  different  treatments 
at  the  hands  of  the  sighted.  The  first  period 
is  marked  by  gross  intolerance.  .  .  Customs 
and  superstitions  of  the  primitive  society 
led  the  sighted  to  believe  that  the  blind 
were  "doomed";  their  presence  in  society 
might  do  them  harm.  Naturally,  therefore, 
their  survival  was  not  permitted.  They  were 
either  killed  or  banished.  In  the  early  history 
of  Egypt  and  India  records  of  human  care  of 
the  blind  are  found.  With  some  advancement 
of  society,  permission  to  beg  was  given.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  pity  for  the 
blind. 

Period  of  Humanism 

The  establishment  of  great  religious  ideas 
produced  profound  changes  in  the  treatment 
of  the  blind.  The  seeds  of  humanism  were 
sown  on  the  ground  that  was  prepared  by  the 
ages  of  evolution.  The  humanitarian  attitude 
towards  the  blind  became  the  accepted  theory. 
The  blind  were  awarded  the  right  to  live  and 
to  be  protected.  The  true  manifestation  of 
this  period  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
the  cataclysm  of  blindness  that  fell  upon  John 
Milton  in  1651  in  the  height  of  his  literary 
career.  From  now  onwards,  till  his  death  in 
1674,  he  labored  under  complete  blindness. 
He  wrote  during  this  period  of  darkness 
"Paradise  Lost,"  "Paradise  Regained,"  and 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  which  are  immortal 
pieces  of  literature.  These  great  works  show 
that  he  had,  not  only  the  right  to  live  and 
to  be  protected,  but  also  the  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  world  literature.  He  had  a  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  should  be  the  philosophy 
of  life  in  all  ages  for  normal  and  handicapped 
persons  alike  .  .  .  "They  also  serve  who  only 
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Stand  and  wait,"  as  he  said  in  the  last  line 
of  his  sonnet,  "On  His  Blindness."  To  be 
able  to  contribute  according  to  one's  capacity 
is  the  criterion  of  life  and  service. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  humanism 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  many  outstand- 
ing blind  persons  like  Louis  Braille,  Pierre 
Villey,  Henry  Fawcett,  H.  S.  F.  Sanderson, 
Francis  J.  Campbell  in  Europe,  and  Helen 
Keller,  Clarence  Hawkes,  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ralph  Vickers  Merry, 
William  E.  Powers,  and  many  others  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  present  era, 
became  illustrious  examples.  These  people 
showed  the  public  what  the  blind  were  cap- 
able of  achieving.  Their  outstanding  achieve- 
ments proved  that  their  adjustment  and  ad- 
aptation to  normal  life  was  possible.  The 
conflux  of  such  instances  gave  rise  to  the 
third  period,  namely,  the  period  of  integration. 

|l*f  Period  of  Integration 

This  period  recognizes,  not  only  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  live  and  to  be  protected,  but 
also  the  right  to  be  educated,  trained  and 
integrated  into  society.  It  is  characterized  by 
its  manifold  activities  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  so  that  they  may  become  helpful 
and  contributive  members  of  society  like 
normal  persons.  This  pitch,  therefore,  com- 
prises a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
amelioration  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  This  must  necessarily  include  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  education  of 
preschool  and  school  children,  education  of 
the  young  blind  of  the  post-school  stage,  and 
activities  of  agencies,  societies  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  adult  blind  concerned  with  their 
aftercare,  placement,  and  other  general  well- 
being. 

In  our  country,  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  education  of  blind  children  of 
school  age  only  are  receiving  partial  atten- 
tion; the  other  phases  have  been  hitherto  al- 
most neglected.  Sociologically,  whereas  other 
advanced  countries  have  reached  the  third 
period,  India  is  just  beginning  to  emerge 
out  of  the  second  period,  namely,  the  period 
of  humanism  in  the  social  treatment  of  the 
blind. 

It  therefore  appears  that  for  significant  de- 
velopment in  the  work  for  the  blind  we  have 
to  take  the  society  with  us  and  educate  the 


people  to  treat  the  blind  people  as  normal 
persons.  Splendid  work  has  been  done  in 
this  area  by  your  Government,  semi-govern- 
mental and  private  agencies,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  education,  but  also  in  other  areas  con- 
cerned with  the  full  growth  of  a  blind  person 
as  an  individual  in  relation  to  his  blind  and 
sighted  brother.  The  thing  that  struck  me 
during  my  association  with  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  is  that  the  work  is  done 
through  local  organizations  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  agencies — private,  semi-govern- 
mental and  governmental.  This  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  since  the  responsibility  should, 
indeed,  be  shouldered  by  the  community.  The 
other  thing  that  has  impressed  me  is  the 
variety  of  organizations  sometimes  criticized 
in  this  country  as  overlapping  of  objectives 
and  activities.  But,  to  me,  it  seems  that  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  even  this  overlapping 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  tolerated,  the  aim 
being  to  help  every  blind  person  to  help 
himself.  I  am  also  very  happy  to  find  on  my 
second  visit  after  25  years  that  there  is  better 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  the  private  agencies.  I  do 
not  notice  any  petty  pride  or  prejudice  or 
unwholesome  competition  between  these 
groups.  After  I  have  seen  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  my  country  and  in  yours,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  cannot  be  any  stereotype 
procedure  or  organization  for  the  education 
amelioration,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
There  is  room  for  residential  schools;  there 
is  need  for  sight  saving  classes  and  Braille 
classes  in  public  schools;  need  for  home  teach- 
ers; for  rural  schools;  and  any  activities  that 
one  may  think  of,  provided  they  are  organized 
and  administered  with  good  intentions,  with 
inspiration  and  with  efficiency.  I  feel  that  I 
am  taking  a  position  which  will  probably  be 
criticized  by  many,  but  these  are  my  own  con- 
victions based  on  my  experience  in  the  East 
and  the  "West  for  no  less  than  30  years. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  publicly 
my  humble  tribute  to  the  revered  memory  of 
my  dearly  devoted  professors,  like  the  late 
Miss  Langworthy  and  the  late  Dr.  Allen;  and 
of  conveying  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Farrell,  Dean  Holmes  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Dean  Davis  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  during  my  first  visit  in  this  country,   I 
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have  been  able  to  associate  with  two  of  my 
professors  who  are  still  alive  and  fully  active 
in  many  educational,  social  and  religious  ac- 
tivities. I  might  also  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  I  feel  proud  that  I  happen 
to  know  three  Directors  of  Perkins  and  two 
Executive  Directors  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  I  have  also  met  many 
more  consecrated  persons  in  the  field  who  have 
given  me  new  ideas  and  inspiration,  and, 
wherever  I  may  be  placed  in  my  new  career, 
the  association  and  wisdom  of  these  old  and 
new  friends  will  always  inspire  me  to  take 
interest  in  the  work   for  the  blind. 

Coming  back  to  the  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  in  India,  it  is  true  that,  during  our 
twelve  years  of  Independence,  we  have  estab- 
lished some  more  residential  schools,  a  few 
workshops  and  one  or  two  employment  cen- 
ters, but,  when  considering  the  large  number 
of  the  blind,  this  service  is,  in  my  estimation, 
very  inadequate.  This  has  not  reached  even 
one  per  cent  of  the  blind  population.  For 
this  position,  however,  I  do  not  blame  any 
government  or  any  agency.  The  work  will 
progress  only  with  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  social  evolution 
of  the  man  on  the  street.  When  a  big  or- 
ganization like  the  United  States  is  maintain- 
ing the  policy  of  catering  first  to  the  needs 
of  the  un-handicapped  (and  please  note  I  do 
not  use  the  word  "normal"  intentionally), 
what  can  we  expect  of  a  new  and  rising  nation 
like  India,  that  has  many  pressing  problems? 
The  Indian  Constitution  has  been  drawn  up 
by  a  wise  body,  and  it  has  given  the  right  of 
education  to  any  child  born  on  the  soil  and,  as 
a  result,  primary  education  has  become  free 
and  compulsory.  When  this  has  had  full 
play,  I  am  sure  the  blind  child  will  also  be 
well  taken  care  of.  For  the  adult  blind,  the 
few  services  that  are  being  made  available  to 
them  are  principally  through  the  Central  and 
State  Governments  with  the  exception  of  two 
private  agencies.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  the  country  will  have  pros- 
perity and  security  for  all.  When  this  oppor- 
tune moment  comes,  the  rehabilitation  and 
placement  of  the  adult  blind  will  also  become 
a  part  of  the  larger  program.  Meanwhile,  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that,  during 
these  twelve  years  of  freedom,  both  the  Central 
and  the  State  Governments  have  taken  more 


interest  in  the  problems  of  the  blind.  This, 
however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  big  charities 
have  almost  diminished,  not  because  of  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  but  because  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  wealthy  class.  Therefore,  the  in- 
itiative will  have  to  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  bodies  and  individuals. 
I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  any  more  by 
a  description  of  the  work  for  the  blind  as 
achieved  in  our  country.  I  may  simply  refer 
you  to  the  well-written  brochure  "The  Blind 
In  Asia"  by  Dr.  Farrell,  pages  16  to  18,  and 
the  more  recent  account  by  Dr.  Waterhouse 
in  the  Lantern. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  at  this  stage  regarding  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  my  country.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  though  I  may  be  the 
possessor  of  a  few  theories  I  would  not  like 
to  propogate  them,  but  would  like  to  be  em- 
pirical and  would  welcome  any  suggestions  or 
projects  that  our  foreign  friends  would  like 
to  experiment  with  in  our  country  in  regard 
to  the  work  for  the  blind,  provided  they  have 
no  political  or  other  ties  attached  to  them. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  semi-government  and 
the  private  agencies  can  extend  their  helping 
hand  to  us  in  full  measure  if  they  wish.  If 
they  want  to  try  the  rural  schools,  I  see  no 
objections.  If  they  try  to  experiment  with 
home  teaching,  I  would  certainly  welcome  it. 
If  they  try  to  rehabilitate  the  adult  blind,  I 
would  also  accept  the  proposal.  In  other 
words,  I  would  maintain  that  the  love  and  the 
affection  that  USA  as  a  country,  or  its  in- 
dividuals, might  have  for  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  in  our  country  will  be  cor- 
dially welcome.  The  problem  is  so  vast  and 
extensive  that  no  additional  help  can  really 
overlap  or  duplicate  our  work. 

As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  for  my  coun- 
try no  one  method  or  procedure  is  perfect. 
We  should  have  a  number  of  them.  All  that 
we  would  like  to  do  is  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  the  work.  In  this 
respect,  I  would  also  emphasize  that,  if  any 
organization  or  a  group  of  organizations 
would  like  to  consider  giving  us  a  number 
of  Braille  printing  presses  and  training  insti- 
tutions for  the  teachers  and  workers  of  the 
blind,  they  will  also  be  welcome.  We  need 
at  least  a  dozen  of  these,  if  not  more. 
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I  think  that  at  this  stage  I  should  make 
the  statement  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  in 
my  personal  capacity  and  most  frankly,  and 
cordially,  passing  on  my  observations  of  the 
last  many  years,  and  I  have  no  knowing 
whether  or  not  my  government  will  agree 
with  the  views  that  I  have  expressed,  for, 
these  are  all  my  own  personal  views. 

In   closing,   let   me   congratulate  you   again 


most  heartily  for  the  splendid  work  you  have 
been  doing  for  the  blind  in  your  country  and 
for  the  diverse  program  you  are  adminis- 
trating inspired  by  humanistic  philosophy. 
I  am  sure,  if  these  high  ideals  and  qualities 
of  your  contribution  are  maintained,  you  will 
continue  to  lead  the  light  for  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  world. 
God  bless  you. 


PRESENTATION  OF   THE   ALFRED   ALLEN  MEMORIAL   AWARD 

TO  SADIE  JACOBS 

Evalena  Ford,  Medical  Social  Consultant 

Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


It  is  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me  to 
join  you  in  making  this  award  to  Miss  Sadie 
Jacobs  of  Louisiana  for  her  outstanding  serv- 
ices to  the  blind.  Miss  Sadie,  as  she  is  af- 
fectionately known  in  the  southland  by  the 
blind  and  sighted  alike,  is  a  mere  slip  of  a 
woman,  four  feet,  eight  inches.  Although 
tiny  of  stature,  she  is  an  Amazon  in  her 
devotion  to  her  work  for  and  with  the  blind. 
Her  bright  and  cheerful  disposition,  her  en- 
gaging personality,  and  her  spritely  manner, 
have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  blind  and  sighted  alike.  Always 
sympathetic,  but  never  maudlin,  she  encour- 
aged and  inspired  blind  individuals  of  all  ages 
and  walks  of  life  to  become  self-suf&cient 
contributing  members  of  society.  A  rough 
estimate  of  her  pupils  runs  well  over  1500. 
Many  of  them  are  residents  of  other  states, 
who,  having  heard  of  her  "teachings,"  came 
to  Louisiana  for  her  help.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  countless  number  of  sighted  persons 
who  have  gained  inspiration  and  renewed  zeal 
to  live  and  succeed  after  watching  this  cour- 
ageous little  lady  as  she  has  gone  about  her 
daily  routine  of  living  a  happy  and  com- 
pletely useful  life. 

Born  in  Austria,  Hungary,  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune    to     lose     her     eyesight     enroute     to 


America.  Her  vital  interest  in  everything,  her 
inquisitive  mind,  nomadic  spirit  and  venture- 
ness,  enabled  her  to  "see"  her  adopted  land  far 
more  clearly  and  accurately  than  many  of  the 
more  fortunate  native-born.  A  misfortune, 
which  could  have  embittered  and  warped  her 
personality,  turned  into  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
life  of  richness  and  happiness  completely  de- 
voted to  service  to  those  less  fortunate. 

She  attended  the  Louisiana  and  Illinois 
Schools  for  the  Blind  and  Tulane  University. 
Realizing  her  advantages,  and  recognizing  the 
need  of  the  less  fortunate  blind  persons.  Miss 
Sadie  set  about  to  improve  the  lot  of  those 
in  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

Several  years  of  private  teaching  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  volunteer  service  with 
the  St.  Margaret's  Daughters.  The  first  Braille 
class  in  New  Orleans  Public  School  System 
was  organized  and  taught  by  Miss  Sadie.  Her 
charity  work  pointed  out  the  need  for  organ- 
ized services  for  the  blind.  Friends  and  en- 
lightened citizens  of  New  Orleans  built  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  primarily  for  Miss 
Sadie's  use  in  further  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  her  work  for  the  blind  in  that  city. 
This  grew  into  a  full-fledged  workshop  em- 
ploying many  blind  persons,  and  is  today  a 
very  active  agency  in  New  Orleans. 
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The  State  Board  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished in  1929,  and  Miss  Sadie  became  one 
of  its  first  staff  of  home  teachers.  "When  the 
services  for  the  blind  were  transferred  from 
the  Board  to  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Miss  Sadie  became  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation of  that  Department.  In  1954 
AAWB  certificated  her  as  a  home  teacher. 

Miss  Sadie  officially  retired  in  April  of  this 
year  after  43  years  of  loyal  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  blind.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
blind  do  not  know  she  has  retired  because  she 
continues  on  a  volunteer  basis  to  serve  those 
to  whom  she  has  devoted  her  life. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  and  privilege 
to  be  the  honoree's  supervisor  for  18  of  her 
43    years    of   services    to    the   blind.      I    have 


never  known  her  to  be  cross  or  disagreeable. 
She  has  not  always  been  happy  about  situa- 
tions and  agency  policies,  but  she  has  made 
the  best  of  them,  if  she  could  not  change 
them.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  she 
was  very  adept  in  circumventing  situations 
she  could  not  change.  Truly  she  has  set  a 
record  of  service  to  her  fellowmen,  which  is 
almost  unbelivable  in  its  scope  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Miss  Sadie,  in  addition  to  your  great  ac- 
complishments, your  bright,  cheery  manner 
has  endeared  you  to  everyone  whose  life  has 
been  blessed  by  just  knowing  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Awards  of 
the  AAWB,  I  have  the  privilege  of  bestow- 
ing upon  you,  Sadie  Jacobs,  the  Alfred  Allen 
Memorial  Award,  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges and  honors  it  carries. 


^^ylmerican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Presents  to 


Sadie    Jacobs 

K\)t  ^Hretr  ^Uen  iUcmorial  ^toarb 

In  Appreciation  of  Outstanding  Service  to  Blind  Persons 

Presented  This  7th  Day  of  JULY,  1959 
In  the  City  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


^^yy^ 


'D/K^'v^Srr^  C '>«T»-'^A.^ 
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ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  ALFRED  ALLEN  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

Sadie  Jacobs,  Home  Teacher,   (retired) 

Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation 

Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


When  I  learned  that  I  was  selected  to  be 
ethis  year's  recipient  for  the  Alfred  Allen 
Award,  I  was  surprised,  indeed,  and  deeply 
touched.  I  have  attended  many  presentations 
^f  the  Shotwell  Award  at  these  Conventions, 
and  little  did  I  dream  that  I  would  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  any  such  an  award  for  my 
work. 

I  Soon  after  my  graduation  from  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  returned  to  my  home 
in  New  Orleans.  There  I  found  little  or 
nothing  being  done  for  the  adult  blind,  and  so, 
jmy  work,  which  I  planned  long  before  leav- 
ing school,  began.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  still  doing  it. 

I  have  retired,  but  only  from  official  duties, 
Ifor  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  continue  doing 
jail  I  can  for  the  adult  blind. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  here,  if  I  may,  to 
ive  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  fine  staflf 
[of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation of  the  Louisiana  State  Welfare  De- 
partment. Their  leadership  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me  over  my  many  years  of  as- 
sociation with  them.  They  were  always  will- 
ing to  take  time  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
to  provide  more  and  better  services  to  the 
blind  of  Louisiana.     This  certainly  made  my 


job  easier  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  receiving  this  great  honor  this  morning 
which  is  too  wonderful  for  words.  It  it  es- 
pecially significant  to  me,  as  it  is  being  given 
in  memory  of  our  dear  and  greatly  admired 
and  beloved  friend,  Alfred  Allen.  My  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Allen  was  principally 
through  correspondence  while  he  was  Director 
of  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School.  He 
was  most  helpful  to  me  then  in  advising  and 
selecting  correspondence  courses  for  some  of 
my  clients.  He  was  always  kind,  understand- 
ing and  ever-ready  to  give  a  helping  hand.  I 
always  looked  forward  to  the  meetings  of  the 
AAWB  with  great  anticipation  because  he 
would  be  there.  He  was  a  very  busy  man,  as 
we  all  know,  yet  he  never  failed  to  find  time 
to  have  a  litde  chat  with  me,  which  I  ap- 
preciated very  much. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  this  award, 
the  Alfred  Allen  Award — may  ever  be  a  great 
incentive  and  inspiration  to  the  recipients  who 
are  to  follow  in  future  years.  And  now  I 
want  to  thank  all  my  kind  and  wonderful 
friends  for  making  this  recognition  of  my 
work  possible.  And  for  this  precious  gift, 
[Braille  wristwatch]  I  am  most  grateful.  I 
shall  treasure  it  among  my  fondest  mementos. 
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AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  BANQUET 

PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  MEDAL 
TO  MRS.  LEE  S.  JOHNSTON 

V.  S.  Harshbarger,  Chief,  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
Jefiferson  City,  Missouri 


Although  I  have  known  our  honored  guest 
for  a  long  time,  I  think  my  first  official  con- 
tact with  her  marks  the  day  when  I  began 
to  understand  her  philosophy  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  to  which  she  gave,  and  still 
gives,  the  best  and  most  fruitful  years  of  her 
life.  She  called  me  into  her  office  that  day 
and  proceeded  to  sell  me  on  placing  a  blind 
girl  as  a  typist  in  an  office  which  I  was  super- 
vising. I  demurred,  I  wasn't  sure.  The  staff, 
I  knew,  wasn't  sold  on  the  idea.  If  I  let 
her  sell  me,  I'd  have  to  sell  them.  So  I 
resisted.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  girl  she  represented  that  day  is  still  suc- 
cessfully employed — and  I  have  never  been 
the   same! 

Lee  Johnston  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Missouri  Conmiis- 
sion  for  the  Blind  at  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  in  the  history  of  that  agency.  For 
over  four  years,  there  had  been  no  agency 
organization,  no  staff,  no  money  with  which 
to  function.  Programs  which  had  been  built 
up  through  the  years  had  died,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  provide  services  for  blind  people, 
other  than  a  meager  state  pension,  would  re- 
quire laying  new  foundations  and  building 
from  the  ground  up.  Mrs.  Johnston  accepted 
the  challenge  and  proceeded  to  breathe  new 
life  into  those  dead  programs  of  the  past. 
And  a  new  life  it  was — with  a  new  approach 
and  a  new  philosophy. 

The  new  approach  was  to  build  on  a  state- 
wide foundation  of  demonstration,  education, 
and  good  community  organization.  Commit- 
tees were  formed  in  every  county  of  the  state; 
state-wide  advisory  groups  found  themselves 
involved  in  thinking  through  and  making  deci- 
sions on  problems  they  had  never  seriously 
thought  about  before;  state  legislators  saw  at 


first  hand  the  results  of  creative  services  in 
prevention  of  blindness,  home  teaching,  and 
employment  of  blind  people;  and  members 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  state  found 
themselves  spending  their  weekends  fording 
streams  and  climbing  Ozark  trails  with  a  tire- 
less little  lady  who  was  determined  that  no 
one  should  go  without  medical  care  for  his 
eyes  because  he  was  too  sick  or  too  old  to  get 
to  a  doctor. 

I  am  told  that  this  new  approach  was  even 
inherent  in  her  appointment,  since  she  refused 
to  accept  the  position  without  the  personal 
assurance  of  the  Governor  that  she  would 
have  a  free  hand,  devoid  of  all  politics,  in  the 
selection  of  qualified  personnel  and  the  build- 
ing of  services. 

The  new  philosophy  was  not  exactly  new, 
even  to  Missouri.  But  it  had  never  been  fully 
accepted,  and  certainly  had  never  been  the 
dominating  philosophy  in  the  state's  services 
for  blind  people.  Past  programs  had  been 
dominated  largely  by  a  philosophy  of  pen- 
sions, friendly  visiting  and  specially  designed 
sheltered  employment  for  the  blind  in  the 
form  of  broomshops  and  mopshops. 

This  old  philosophy  is  summed  up,  I  think, 
in  a  quotation  in  one  of  the  older  biennial 
reports  (a  quotation,  I  suspect,  which  was 
lifted  out  of  its  context)  :  ".  .  .  Most  persons 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight  are  deprived 
of  such  a  prime  essential  that  they  are  unable 
to  engage  in  industrial  employment  as  other 
men  do  who  are  not  so  handicapped,  and 
thus  to  provide  themselves,  unassisted  and 
single-handed,  with  the  necessities  of  life." 
Properly  interpreted,  this  quotation  is  not  too 
bad,  but  considered  only  in  terms  of  helpless- 
ness and  sheltered  employment,  it  stops  far 
short  of  where  Mrs.  Johnston  wanted  to  go. 
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The  interpretation  of  this  quotation  and  its 
application  can  further  be  summarized  by  a 
statement  of  the  gentleman  who,  nostalgic  for 
the  good  old  days,  recently  said:  "When  we 
operated  our  broomshop,  we  only  worked  our 
people  one-half  day  at  a  time — for,  after  all, 
you  know,  blind  people  tire  easily"! 

"Well,  things  changed  rapidly,  and  after  the 
first  year  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  37  blind 
people  were  listed  as  employed  under  such 
occupational  titles  as  "bench  assembler,"  "press 
operator,"  "power-machine  operator,"  "elec- 
tric assembler,"  and  "tacking-machine  opera- 
tor." Only  5  of  the  37  were  in  sheltered 
employment.  The  last  year  that  Mrs.  Johnston 
served  the  state  agency  she  reported  135  such 
placements. 

The  development  of  the  program  grew 
apace,  and  I  need  not  trace  the  full  story  here. 
And,  I  am  sure  our  honored  guest  this  eve- 
ning would  be  the  first  to  refuse  to  take 
credit  for  the  things  I'm  talking  about.  They 
happened  in  many  states,  she  would  say,  and 
were  given  impetus  by  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  113,  and  the  re-thinking  of  things  that 
came  out  of  the  agony  of  the  depression  and 
war  years. 


But  I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  in  the  end,  it  is  the  people  on  the  local 
level,  who,  with  open  minds  interpret  trends 
creatively,  and  with  imagination,  initiative 
and  tireless  industry  put  them  into  adminis- 
trative practice,  who  make  the  difference  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  programs  are  designed 
to  serve.  For,  without  that  implementation, 
you  can  theorize  interminably  while  the  mop- 
shop  continues  to  claim  the  girl  who  should 
be  a  teacher,  the  man  who  could  be  behind 
a  punch  press,  and  the  youth  who  could  be 
working  on  his  Ph.D.  And  that  is  why,  I 
guess,  I  see  the  greatest  service  of  our  honored 
guest  in  what  she  has  meant  locally,  personally, 
in  the  lives  of  literally  thousands  of  people 
who  can  call  her  by  name. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  do  this  on  a  local 
level  without  his  influence  reaching  out  be- 
yond all  boundaries.  That  story,  I  leave 
to   others. 

Somehow,  Mrs.  Johnston,  tonight  I  want  to 
present  this  award  to  you  with  thoughts  of 
the  young  man  who  waited  on  the  court  house 
steps  of  an  Ozark  town  the  other  day  just  to 
inquire  how  you  were. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD   SCROLL 
TO  MRS.  LEE  S.  JOHNSTON 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Program  Specialist  in  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


Our  guest  of  honor  is  a  lady  whose  sphere 
of  influence  had  its  roots  in  St.  Louis  and  has 
spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  The  public  record  will  show  that  her 
first  intimate  work  with  blind  persons  began 
in  the  late  'thirties  when,  as  Chief  of  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Welfare  Service  Division  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  she, 
among  her  other  duties,  organized  and  super- 
vised projects  in  the  teaching  of  Braille,  Braille 
transcriptions,  sight  conservation,  library  serv- 
ice for  the  blind,  and  visual  education. 

In  1941,  she  was  appointed  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind   which    had    been   without    funds    since 


1938.  In  1946,  when  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  were  transferred  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  she  became  the  Director 
of  the  newly  established  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
In  1956,  she  retired  from  the  Bureau,  but 
within  a  few  months  was  called  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  position  as  Director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  and  has  since  been 
influential  in  the  merger  of  that  agency  with 
the  St.  Louis  Society  of  the  Blind. 

With  each  new  assignment  came  the  task 
of  positive  program  building,  either  from 
little  or  no  solid  foundation.  In  each  case, 
under  her  sagacious  leadership,  phenomenal 
growth    occurred.      Because    of    this    demon- 
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strated  ability  as  a  sound  program  planner 
and  builder,  she  has  been  called  upon  on 
numerous  occasions  to  serve  as  consultant  to 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations operating  on  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  In  addition  to  her  qualities  as 
an  administrator,  she  is  a  genius  in  the  art  of 
organizing  volunteer  groups  to  carry  out  proj- 
ects in  a  highly  professional  manner.  The 
reasons  for  these  achievements  are  many,  but 
the  motivating  force  has  always  been  a  deep 
and  abiding  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual — especially  the  blind  individual. 
Her  measuring  stick  for  the  value  of  any  new 
undertaking  has  always  been  "of  what  bene- 
fit will  this  be  to  blind  people?" 

This  thumb-nail  sketch  of  our  guest's  pro- 
fessional career  reveals  her  qualities  as  an  out- 
standing director.  The  diligence  required  to 
have  attained  her  success  has  in  no  way  de- 
tracted from  her  many  warm,  understanding, 
personal  and  social  attributes.  In  her  quiet, 
unassuming    way    she    has    won    the    affection 


and  respect  of  everyone  with  whom  she  as 
sociates.  Heads  of  national  programs  un- 
ceasingly seek  her  wise  counsel,  as  well  as  her 
congenial  company.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
dividuals from  all  walks  of  life  —  client  and 
counselor  alike  —  with  equal  regularity  make 
similar  demands  upon  her  prudence  and  her 
time.  She  has  a  compulsion  to  satisfy  all, 
but  when  priority  must  be  established,  the 
client  always  heads  the  list.  Different  than 
most  executives,  her  door  is  always  open  to 
him,  and  no  secretary  or  receptionist  has  ever 
barred    it. 

There  are  many  good  executives;  capable 
consultants  are  not  hard  to  find;  wise  coun- 
selors are  rare  but  available;  industrious 
workers  are  scattered  among  us;  the  combina- 
tion of  all  is  unique.  Mrs.  Johnston,  you  are 
such  a  person,  and  that  is  why  we  respect  and 
love  you  and  that  is  why  you  have  been  se- 
lected to  be  our  guest  of  honor  this  evening; 
that  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  present  you 
with   this   scroll.      (See   next   page). 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

Mrs.  Lee  S.  Johnston,  Executive  Director 

St.  Louis  Lighthouse  Society  for  the  Blind 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


My  Deep  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Harshbarger, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Voorhees,  for  the  very  kind 
and  gracious  things  you  have  said  about  me  in 
presenting  me  with  this  very  great  honor;  and 
to  all  of  you  in  AAWB,  my  many  friends  of 
long  standing,  thank  you  sincerely. 

In  all  of  the  years  I  have  seen  this  award 
given  to  so  many  whose  great  contributions  to 
our  work  has  justly  earned  it,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  should  one  day  be  the 
recipient.  I  am  still  overwhelmed  at  the 
thought  and   wonder  how  I  have  merited   it. 

I  did  not  come  into  this  field  as  a  technical- 
ly, professionally  trained  worker  for  the  blind. 


Actually,  no  such  courses  were  being  offered 
twenty-four  years  ago,  but,  as  Mr.  Voorhees 
has  told  you,  my  first  contact  with  blind 
people  was  with  a  blind  supervisor  and  nine 
blind  proofreaders  on  a  WPA  project  to  pro- 
vide Braille  books  for  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  St.  Louis.  That  work,  which  ex- 
tended over  six  years,  revealed  to  me  the 
fact  that  well-trained  blind  people  can  per- 
form their  tasks  as  capably  as  sighted  people, 
and  that  the  sighted  worker  should  regard 
their  problems  as  simply  the  problems  of 
people  who  happen  to  be  blinded. 

Actually,    I    have    always    considered    it    a 
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privilege  to  serve  in  this  field,  and  marvelled 
many  times  at  the  good  fortune  which  had 
led  me  into  it.  Whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
during  my  administration,  and  in  my  present 
work  at  the  Lighthouse,  has  only  been  done 
through  the  loyal  devotion  to  the  program 
of  the  entire  staff.  District  supervisors, 
counselors,  home  teachers,  prevention  of  blind- 
ness workers,  plant  superintendent,  social 
workers,  and  clerical  staff— all  have  given  of 
themselves  unstintedly  without  regard  to  hours 
of  work  or  distances  of  travel. 

To  each  of  you,  my  former  and  present 
staff  members,  many  of  whom  are  here  tonight, 
should  go  a  part  of  the  honor  of  this  award. 
It  was  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  each  one  of  you  could  be  relied  upon 
to  carry  through,  even  when  the  going  was 
rough.  Your  own  inner  reward  was  the 
knowledge  that  another  blind  person  was  well 
on  the  way  toward  his  own  fulfillment  as  a 
rehabilitated  citizen,  taking  his  rightful  place 
in  society. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  many  friend- 
ships this  work  has  brought  me,  for  the  help, 
guidance  and  inspiration  so  many  of  you  have 
given  me. 

When  I  began  in  the  old  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Robert  B.  Irwin  was 
head  of  the  American  Foundation  and  Joseph 
F.  Clunk  was  head  of  the  Services  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  then  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Shortly  after  I  took  office,  both  of  these 
gentlemen  stopped  off  to  see  me  when  they 
were  travelling  westward.  From  each  of  them 
in  turn  I  learned  a  great  deal,  by  their  own 
personal  examples  as  well  as  by  the  great 
work  they  had  already  accomplished.  After 
coming  to  know  them  and  to  realize  how 
eager  they  both  were  to  assist  a  newcomer  in 
the  field,  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  to  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, as  new  problems  presented  themselves. 

Their  help  was  always  freely  and  gracious- 
ly given.  In  fact,  when  I  asked  Joe  a  simple 
question,  he  would  sometimes  send  a  four- 
page  reply. 

Later,  it  was  my  privilege  to  go  to  Toronto 
and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  great  man  who 
has  rehabilitated  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Canada's    blind — Col.    E.    A.    Baker;    and    he. 


too,  gave  me  much  help  in  pointing  the  way 
to   a   well-rounded   program. 

I  met  Peter  Salmon  at  my  first  AAWB 
convention.  He  has  always  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  guiding  light. 

Then,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  our 
Reverend  Toastmaster,  Father  Carroll,  and 
from  him  to  gain  deeper  insight  into  the 
magnitude  of  our  task — to  help  in  the  re- 
building of  lives  and  to  broaden  public  under- 
standing of  blind  persons  and  their  capabili- 
ties. 

My  association  with  Art  Voorhees  has  ex- 
tended over  many  years.  He  has  always 
pointed  the  way  to  greater  accomplishment. 
To  him,  and  to  all  the  present  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation,  I  am  grateful  for  per- 
sonal guidance  and  for  the  great  amount  of 
research  which  produces  much  useful  material. 

So  many  others  have  helped  and  inspired 
me,  that  going  on  down  the  list  I  would  be 
reciting  the  roster  of  membership  in  AAWB. 
All  of  you  at  one  time  or  another,  by  talks 
and  discussions  at  annual  conferences,  and  by 
friendly  chats  and  correspondence,  have  con- 
tributed  to  my  knowledge. 

Since  1943  when  we,  in  agencies  for  the 
blind,  wrote  our  first  state  plans  to  partici- 
pate in  the  new  Federal-State  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Blind,  the  Regional  Office 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  central  office  in  Washington,  have  been 
of  inestimable  help.  From  Mary  E.  Switzer 
down  through  the  ranks,  from  Lou  Rives  and 
his  predecessors,  from  Joe  Hunt,  the  late 
Donald  Dabelstein,  and  all  the  staff,  includ- 
ing the  three  fine  regional  representatives  I 
served  under,  has  come  interpretation,  en- 
couragement and   friendly  advice. 

In  my  present  work,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  knowledge  of  workshops  possessed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Severson,  for  ten  years  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  and  now  on  our 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  the  seventeen  years  that  I  have  been  at- 
tending AAWB,  I  have  seen  this  organization 
grow  and  mature,  discarding  time-worn  ideas 
and  accepting  new  and  better  ones,  and  striv- 
ing always  toward  the  ideal  of  extending  to 
each  blind  person  within  the  reach  of  our 
agencies  the  services  that  individual  needs,  re- 
membering always  that  every  human  being  is 
important. 
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To  keep  that  thought  always  before  us,  to 
strive  to  give  to  each  blind  person  the  best  we 
know,  to  work  constantly  to  broaden  and 
deepen  our  knowledge,  to  take  time  to  ex- 
amine ourselves  and  our  agencies,  our  motiva- 
tions, our  attitudes,  our  strengths  and  our 
weaknesses,  and  to  have  the  courage  to  prune 
out  of  ourselves  and  our  agencies  whatever 
does  not  measure  up  to  our  stated  beliefs  about 
blindness  and  blind  people,  is  a  goal  worthy 
of  our  best  efforts. 

Do  we  honestly  believe  in  what  we  say?  If 
we  are  to  succeed  in  helping  to  integrate 
blind  persons  into  the  sighted  world  about 
them  (and  we  must  or  we  are  failing  in  our 
job)  to  sell  the  skills,  the  intellect  and  the 
"know-how"  of  blind  persons  to  prospective 
employers  and  to  the  public  at  large,  we 
must  begin  with  our  immediate  surrounding, 
our  own  community;  use  its  resources,  bring 
blind  people  into  contact  with  them,  and  give 
sighted  people  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
blind  people  and  working  with  them  side  by 
side. 

If  we  are  to  help  in  combating  the  age-old 
prejudices  and  misconceptions  about  blindness 
that  we  find  everywhere,  we  need  understand- 
ing and  cooperative  effort  in  every  community 
and  among  all  groups. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  reading  as  I  have 
of  Britian's  new  "five-year  plan"  which  will 
be  active  among  the  whole  British  Common- 
wealth in  a  battle  against  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness. 


Perhaps  we  in  AAWB,  as  an  organization, 
might  have  a  well-planned,  well-directed, 
continent-wide,  five-year  plan,  to  further  pub- 
lic understanding  about  blindness  and  blind 
people. 

Many  agencies  are  already  working  toward 
this  goal,  bringing  local  groups  into  closer 
relationship  with  one  or  more  blind — chip- 
ping away  bit  by  bit  this  great  stumbling 
block  which  stands  in  the  way  of  greater  op- 
portunities for  blind  persons.  As  Paul  C. 
O'Neill  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  AAWB 
last  year,  AAWB  might  set  up  a  public  re- 
lations committee  with  a  view  to  its  becom- 
ing a  section  when  the  necessary  growth  and 
development  take  place.  Perhaps  we  could 
have  a  concerted,  all-out  effort  to  bring  about 
this  deeper  and  better  public  understanding 
about  blind  people,  and  to  recognize  the 
handicap  of  blindness  for  what  it  really  is,  by 
developing  a  common  understanding  among 
ourselves  about  what  needs  to  be  done.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  ourselves  are  honest 
and  forthright  and  mean  what  we  say,  this 
mountain  of  apathy  or  lack  of  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  public  can  be  moved,  and 
that,  in  the  years  to  come,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  our  credo,  the  blind  person  may  be  ac- 
cepted on  his  merits  as  a  person  and  for  his 
abilities,   not   his   disability. 

May  we  hasten  the  day! 
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A  REHABILITATION  CENTER  PLANNED  BEYOND  TOMORROW 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


When  a  person  like  J.  Arthur  Johnson  asks 
one  to  take  part  in  a  program  which  he  is 
serving  as  chairman  of,  naturally  everyone 
wants  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Johnson  at  one  time 
was  head  of  the  Department  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  the  state  of  Minnesota;  follow- 
ing this,  he  spent  many  years  as  Personnel 
Officer  of  a  large  corporation,  the  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Company;  and,  from  there,  he  took 
)ver  his  present  assignment  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  my  estimation,  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  very 
real  and  deep  interest  in  programming  for 
the  blind  and,  along  with  his  many  duties  in 
operating  his  own  particular  program,  he  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time,  abilities  and 
energies  on  a  national  level  on  many,  many 
occasions. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is  difficult 
to  talk  too  specifically  on  the  subject  matter 
"A  Rehabilitation  Center  Planned  Beyond 
Tomorrow."  I  will  admit  it  is  something 
we  should  try  to  do,  because  rehabilitation 
for  the  handicapped  of  all  kinds  is  on  the 
move,  and  there  are  studies  being  made  which 


may  offer  some  informative  material  to  those 
who  take  on  positions  of  leadership  in  this 
rehabilitation  movement. 

Many  of  the  thoughts  which  I  will  review 
with  you  this  evening  are  based  on  material 
received  from  Jerry  Andersen,  Supervisor  of 
our  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  located  in  Minneapolis, 
along  with  some  of  my  own  thinking  and 
rationalization. 

I  remember  so  well  in  the  early  days  of  my 
association  with  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  when  we  tried  to  put  into  effect 
some  type  of  a  job-training  program  within 
our  workshop  environment.  We  had  a  work- 
shop program,  such  as  it  was,  and  certainly 
there  was  no  space  or  thought  given  to  a 
prevocational  facility.  Our  attempts  at  job- 
training  were  very  unsatisfactory.  We  had 
little  in  the  way  of  a  suitable  outlet  for  the 
merchandise  we  made;  therefore  employment 
was  most  uncertain.  The  equipment  was  out- 
moded, and  even  the  layout  of  the  equip- 
ment was  poorly  arranged.  As  time  went  on, 
we  did  establish  a  sales  program  which  gave 
some  stability  to  our  work  program  and,  in 
turn,  we  were  able  to  make  improvements  in 
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i  our  job-training  efforts.  At  best,  we  had  a 
number  of  experiences  where  a  person  would 
be  brought  in  and  given  some  job-training 
only  to  find  that  proper  groundwork  of  prepa- 
ration had  not  been  made  and  we  had  to 
inform  the  trainee  that  his  training  program 
would   have  to   be   terminated. 

"We  had  some  experiences,  too,  where  a 
trainee  became  an  effective  worker  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  agency,  he  was 
placed  in  a  job  in  private  industry.  On 
some  occasions,  even  though  the  worker  was 
efficient  on  his  particular  job,  he  was  unable 
to  hold  it  because  of  his  inability  to  accom- 
modate himself  properly  to  the  environment 
of  the  given  industry  where  he  worked. 

Mr.  Potter  and  I  were  returning  home 
from  an  AAWB  meeting,  when  we  deter- 
mined we  must  do  something  to  establish 
a  prevocational  training  program.  About  that 
time,  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
had  moved  into  enlarged  and  more  suitable 
quarters;  so  we  took  a  section  of  this  new 
facility  and  set  up,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
some  of  the  basic  elements  for  prevocational 
training.  From  the  very  start,  the  results  were 
most  encouraging,  and  visually  handicapped 
people  were  able,  with  understanding  help  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  staff  members  as- 
signed to  the  prevocational  unit,  to  evaluate 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  so  that  we  took 
out  much  of  the  guesswork  when  the  time 
came  that  we  could  recommend  to  the  state 
agency  the  placement  of  an  individual  from 
our  prevocational  training  program  to  a  job 
in  private  industry,  or  when  we  would  make 
a  recommendation  that  a  job-training  program 
be  established  for  this  particular  person. 

This  type  of  effort  went  along  for  several 
years  with  enough  success  so  that  we  con- 
tinued to  make  a  number  of  improvements 
in  our  curriculum  and  our  equipment.  What 
we  have  mentioned  thus  far  was  done  only 
after  a  good  deal  of  careful  planning  between 
the  staff  of  the  State  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  the  staff  of  our  particular  agency. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  turn  directly 
to  the  subject  at  hand  "A  Rehabilitation 
Center  Planned  Beyond  Tomorrow."  From 
the  very  beginning,  we  must  recognize  that 
a  regional  center,  no  matter  how  carefully  it 
is  staffed,  how  fine  its  physical  plant,  how 
sound  its  philosophy  of  treatment,  is  only  a 


resource  for  agencies  for  the  blind  to  use. 
It  is  actually  just  one  of  several  alternatives 
for  treatment  that  the  agency  has  at  its  dis- 
posal. So,  what  should  we  consider  as  we  plan 
a  program  of  rehabilitation  beyond  tomorrow? 

Some  of  the  things  I  will  say  in  my  dis- 
cussion from  here  on  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  needed  advice  and  criticism  and 
ideas  received  from  heads  of  agencies  we  are 
serving,  for,  after  all,  it  is  their  needs  we 
must  try  to  meet.  I  am  sure  that  any  com- 
ments which  come  from  Mr.  Hanson  or 
Mr.  Potter,  as  directors  of  agencies  which  have 
used  our  Center,  will  deal  with  this  point 
more  thoroughly.  Needless  to  say,  thoughts 
and  suggestions  received  from  many  of  our 
students  have  been   most  helpful,  too. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  try  to 
deal  essentially  with  three  topics  in  my  pres- 
entation : 

I.  A  review  of  the  development  of  the 
Center  and  its  subsequent  development  as  a 
Regional  Center. 

II.  The  current  picture  —  some  of  the 
problems  in  the  use  of  the  Center  as  seen 
from  the  "Center  point  of  view,"  existing 
needs  and  existing  services. 

III.  A  look  at  the  future,  based  on  our  ex- 
perience thus  far. 

I.  Development  of  the  Center  and  its 
subsequent  development  as  a  Regional 
Center. 

In  my  introductory  remarks,  I  have  touched 
upon  certain  phases  in  a  rather  general  man- 
ner. During  this  trial-and-error  period 
before  our  Regional  Center  was  established, 
we  rendered  services  to  207  persons,  the  vast 
majority  coming  from  Minnesota.  Again,  I 
point  out  that,  during  this  period,  there  was 
a  very  close  working  relationship  between  the 
Minnesota  State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind.  Through 
joint  meetings,  we  were  able  to  evaluate  the 
program  and  determine  where  it  was  weak 
and  where  it  was  strong,  and  I  can  say  that 
the  program  continued  to  grow  more  precise 
in  its  ability  to  identify  needs  and  provide 
for  meeting  them.  This  became  evident  in 
the  fact  that  the  program  seemed  to  grow  in 
favor  from  year  to  year  within  our  state,  and 
also  in  some  of  our  surrounding  states,  for 
we  did  open  our  doors  to  a  limited  number 
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of  referrals  from  outside  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota. In  fact,  during  this  trial-and-error  period 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  proportion  of 
persons  served  from  outside  the  state  grew 
from  3  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  We  must 
remember  that  our  space  was  not  large  and 
the  number  we  could  serve  at  any  one  time 
was  limited  to  10  students,  12  at  the  most. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  mention  that 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  administering  a 
program  of  a  residence  for  the  blind,  and  I 
may  mention  more  about  this  later,  because 
the  curriculum  arranged  at  the  Minneapolis 
Home  for  the  Blind  has  been  changed  a  great 
deal,  so  it  will  be  increasingly  more  effective 
in  the  part  it  plays  with  students  who  reside 
at  the  Home  while  taking  their  training  at 
the   Regional   Center. 

The  Regional  Center  idea  was  proposed  to 
me  and  others  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  with  the  thought  that  we  would 
definitely  broaden  our  services  to  include  pre- 
vocational  training  services  to  visually  handi- 
capped men  and  women  from  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  Minneosta.  It  is  true,  on 
occasions  we  have  taken  students  from  out- 
side the  territory  I  have  mentioned,  and,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  cover  questions 
which  you  may  have  in  mind,  please  feel  free 
to  write  direct  to  me  for  additional  details, 
if  you  wish.  Naturally,  the  idea  of  a  re- 
gional center  needed  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  citizens  within  the  community, 
along  with  our  own  Board  of  Directors,  as  it 
meant  the  raising  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  be  used  with  the  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  facilities  in  which  our  program  had  been 
operating.  We  had  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  states  mentioned.  The  application 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  approved,  and 
our  Board  of  Directors  and  leading  citizens  of 
our  community  got  behind  the  project,  and 
the  necessary  funds  were  provided.  This 
whole  undertaking  was  supported  by  letters 
written  by  directors  of  programs  for  the  blind 
in   the   aforementioned   states. 

Work  on  the  Center  was  begun  in  De- 
cember of  1956  and  completed  in  July  of 
1957.  Actual  operation  of  the  Center  began 
in   July.      Certainly,    this    is   a   very    brief   ex- 


planation of  the  developments  which  took 
place  in  bringing  the  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  into  reality.  Let  me  conclude  Point 
No.  I  by  saying  it  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
us  to  have  the  active  and  good  support  from 
many  of  the  state  agencies  involved.  It  has 
also  been  most  gratifying  to  see  some  of  the 
results  obtained  and  to  work  with  a  fine  group 
of  visually  handicapped  men  and  women. 

II.  Point  No.  2  deals  with  the  current 
picture  —  problems  in  the  use  of  the  Cen- 
ter as  seen  from  "The  Center  Point  of 
View":  Some  of  the  Existing  Needs  and 
Existing   Services. 

I  mentioned  before  briefly  that  the  Center 
is  only  one  of  the  many  resources  that  an 
effective  program  may  have  at  its  disposal,  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  emphasize  that, 
in  my  estimation,  the  center  resource,  as  such, 
is  the  most  important;  the  center  must  be 
prepared  to  offer  intensive,  high  quality  train- 
ing, training  that  can  be  assured  only  by 
having  a  well-trained  staff,  representing  sev- 
eral professional  disciplines.  From  the  begin- 
ning, it  has  been  our  feeling  that  we  did  not 
want  to  work  with  a  large  number  of  students 
at  any  given  time;  rather,  the  work  should  be 
very  personal  and  intensive.  Training  pro- 
grams cannot  be  too  long  and,  in  saying  that, 
I  quickly  also  say  that  there  is  a  real  tendency 
that  states  may  insist  that  the  training  pro- 
grams be  shortened,  and  this  should  not  hap- 
pen. Working  with  a  small  number  of  stu- 
dents, we  should  be  able  to  terminate  a 
student  earlier  than  anticipated,  if  he  makes 
the  proper  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  of  a  state 
agency  to  extend  the  length  of  the  course 
when   the   need   preesnts   itself. 

On  our  own  staff  we  have  represented  the 
professions  of  social  work,  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  education  and  home 
economics.  It  is  certainly  not  news  to  any 
of  us  that,  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
skilled  representatives  of  these  professions, 
we  must  maintain  a  competitive  position  with 
other  rehabilitation  facilities  within  the  com- 
munity. There  must  be  the  proper  environ- 
ment, the  proper  equipment,  reasonable  salary 
consideration,  etc.  These  things  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  a  cost  basis  for 
the  operation  of  a  center.  Originally,  we 
obtained  most  valuable  help  in  establishing  a 
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sound  cost  basis  for  our  program  from  the 
i  person  sent  out  to  us  from  the  Department  of 
iHealth,   Education,   and   Welfare. 

Knowing  the  cost  is  one  thing,  and  meet- 
;ing  it  is  another.  Suppose  you  have  a  center 
iwhich  can  adequately  take  care  of,  say,  20 
students.  Let  us  say  your  cost  per  student 
is  based  on  the  average  of  17  students  and, 
due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  you 
jdo  not  maintain  that  average  of  17.  You 
jean  see  how  quickly  you  would  be  in  financial 
; difficulty.  This  is  the  type  of  problem  which 
ithe  states  who  have  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  cooperating  with  a  regional  rehabili- 
tation center  undertaking  should  understand 
and  participate  in  in  solving  the  problem. 
The  original  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  various  states  should 
be  able  to  sit  down  once  or  twice  a  year  to- 
gether and  talk  over  these  various  problems 
of  curriculum,  personnel,  cost,  etc.,  and  work 
as  a  team  in  keeping  the  program  flexible  and 
aggressive  to  meet  ever-changing  needs. 
Actually,  the  practical  thing  would  be  to  have 
a  backlog  of  students  so  you  could  function 
at  all  times  at  maximum  capacity  and  at 
minimum  cost.  For  example,  I  remember  so 
well  when  we  had  our  full  student  load  and 
everything  was  running  smoothly,  and  we  had 
a  back  log  of  6  referrals.  Two  of  these  refer- 
ral persons  became  ill,  1  left  the  state,  2  had 
to  be  postponed  because  of  lack  of  funds 
toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  we  ended 
up  with  1  out  of  an  expected  6.  In  the 
meantime,  several  of  our  students  had  com- 
pleted their  training  course,  so,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  we  were  operating  in 
the  red  and  remained  in  that  state  until  we 
could  gradually,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  states,  arrange  for  other  students  to 
come  in  and,  as  you  know,  this  frequently 
takes  considerable  effort  and  time. 

So  you  see  when  we  speak  of  finances  in 
order  to  keep  a  center  sound  in  that  respect, 
the  problem  is  identified  closely  with  a 
!  smooth  flow  of  referrals  and  also  the  proper 
use  of  the  center  by  the  states  who  originally 
agree  to  use  the  facilities  and  help  make  it 
successful. 

Yes,  we  are  trying  to  realize  the  goal  of 
a  regional  rehabilitation  center  that  is  planned 
beyond  tomorrow.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  re- 
gional agencies  which  we  serve  have  the  ad- 


ministrative and  financial  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  ultimately  assure  a  professional  type 
of  program  of  rehabilitation  that  is  planned 
beyond  tomorrow.  To  do  this,  we  must  have 
this  teamwork  approach  and  cooperation,  and 
avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  I  have  briefly 
mentioned.  We  must  continually  try  to  build 
a  more  effective  communication  between  the 
agency  and  the  agencies  using  this  center. 
Therefore,  I  do  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
municate this  concern  to  you,  not  only  to 
those  in  our  general  region,  but  to  those  of 
you  in  other  regions  who  are  seeking  to  de- 
velop integrated  programs  of  service  between 
Federal,  state  and  private  agencies,  whether 
they  be  regional  or  whether  they  exist  in  one 
state   exclusively. 

I  think,  from  our  experiences  and  the  solv- 
ing of  our  problems,  we  can  do  much  to 
insure  a  better  program  at  our  Center  and  be 
helpful  to  similar  programs  in  other  regions 
so  we  can  all  more  effectively  reach  the  goal 
of  an  ideal  program  of  rehabilitation  for  blind 
persons. 

III.  The  third  point  is  a  look  into  the 
future. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the 
problems  which  face  a  center,  naturally,  as 
we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  have  confi- 
dence in  solving  some  of  them.  We  must  do 
all  possible  to  offer  intensive,  high  quality 
training  and,  to  do  this,  I  repeat  again,  we 
must  have  a  highly  competent  staff  which  can 
be  attracted  and  retained.  We  must  have 
flexibility  in  our  program  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs,  not  only  with  our  students,  but 
also,  as  economic  conditions  change  and  salary 
levels  change  with  other  types  of  agencies 
providing  rehabilitation  services,  we  must 
keep  our  salary  levels  on  a  par  with  them. 
This  means  a  close  understanding  and  co- 
ordination of  efforts  between  the  center  agency 
and  those  states  using  the  service  of  the  center 
agency. 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  I  must  emphasize 
again  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  smooth 
flow  of  referrals.  In  addition,  a  waiting  list 
is  to  be  sought  in  order  that  sound  structur- 
ing of  the  group  can  be  achieved.  We  know 
that  if  this  is  done  the  value  of  the  group  ex- 
perience of  each  individual  can  remain  at  a 
very  high  level. 

It   should   not   be   necessary   for  the   super- 
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visor  of  the  center  to  take  clients  "catch  as 
catch  can,"  for,  if  this  is  done,  full  value  of 
the  center  cannot  be  realized.  Looking  into 
the  future  again,  we  must  emphasize  that  it 
is  always  nice  to  work  toward  a  more  eflFec- 
tive  communication  between  the  states  and  the 
center  agency.  We  must  be  careful  to  identify 
your  needs  more  carefully  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  are  equipped  and 
able  to  do.  It  would  be  of  great  value  to 
have  staff  members  from  the  agencies  using 
the  facilities  to  actually  visit  the  center  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  staff  members  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  program,  so 
they  will  know  how  it  can  be  used  most 
effectively.  This  so-called  "in-service  train- 
ing" is  extremely  worthwhile  in  coming  to 
an  understanding  of  a  center  as  a  resource 
for  service. 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  up-to-date  film  and 
brochure,  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota 
State  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  is  im- 
portant to  complement  what  I  have  men- 
tioned before.  This  material  should  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  agencies  using  the  service, 
so  they  can  better  acquaint  the  people  they 
look  to  for  support  and  to  understand  what 
the  center  has  to  oflfer  and  how  they  can  use 
the  facilities  of  the  center  effectively. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  who  sit  in  this 
group  have  convictions  about  the  use  of  an 
adjustment  training  center,  and  most  of  your 
thoughts  are  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  agency 
which  might  use  such  a  facility.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  behooves  you  to  understand  that  staflf 
members  functioning  in  these  centers  have 
convictions  about  their  own  particular  re- 
sponsibilities also;  they  must  have  them  if 
they  are  to  do  their  job  well.  It  is  not  only 
true,  but  sometimes  good,  that  these  two 
counterparts  of  service  do  not  always  jibe, 
as  long  as  our  convictions  are  based  on  a 
more  effective  service  to  our  students.  If  this 
be  true,  then  we  can  allow  ourselves  the 
privilege,  let  us  say,  of  a  bit  of  differing 
between  ourselves.  "We  must  constantly  at- 
tempt to  get  across  to  each  one  our  points  of 
view  and  we  must  never  run  the  risk  of  re- 
maining at  loggerheads  for  long. 

Perhaps,  in  this  spirit,  I  can  say  to  you 
that,  in  my  opinion,  home  teachers,  summer 
schools    teaching    Braille,    and    rehabilitation 


centers  are  not  synonymous.  I  know  that  they 
are  sometimes  seen  as  being  so,  and  I  state 
again,  that,  from  my  point  of  view,  they  are 
not  synonymous,  but  are  supplemental. 

Conclusion 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  Howard  Hanson, 
he  encouraged  me  to  talk  more  than  20 
minutes  if  I  desired  to  do  so,  but  I  must 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  at  this  time. 
I  wish  I  could  do  so  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  exuberance  and  bravado,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  We  know  very  well  that  rehabilitation 
for  all  types  of  handicapped  people  is  moving 
ahead  rapidly.  We  know  that  more  and  more 
funds  are  becoming  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  know  that  as  service  functions  ex- 
pand there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  and,  even  with  the 
personnel  available,  many  will  be  inexperi- 
enced and  untried.  We  know,  too,  that  we 
need  real  statesmanship,  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  in  secur- 
ing equipment  which  may  have  little  value 
in  the  rehabilitation  program.  We  know 
there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  ethics  be- 
tween rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind,  in 
regard  to  quality  of  service  and  justifiable 
tuition  rates.  We  know  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly important  for  agency  heads  to  get  to- 
gether in  a  workshop  atmosphere  to  exchange 
ideas  and  maintain  a  broad  level  of  coopera- 
tion. We  know  that  people  who  sponsor  re- 
habilitation centers  must  consider  carefully 
before  the  investment  is  made  that  the  struc- 
ture will  not  be  built  and  then  find  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  students  to  justify  the 
investment.  We  know  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  rates  "the  study  on  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  blind"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  states  specificially  that  the  tuition  fees 
should  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  training 
program  and,  in  order  to  be  realistic,  one 
program  must  not  find  itself  in  competition, 
so  to  speak,  with  another  program  where  its 
program  is  highly  subsidized  from  outside 
fund   resources. 

Unless  we  use  some  statesmanship  in  our 
efforts  regarding  rehabilitation  centers  planned 
beyond  tomorrow,  I  believe  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  which  developed  within 
my  own  community  in  regard  to  subcontract 
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work.  We  have  been  doing  subcontract  work 
at  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  for 
quite  some  time.  We  have  continued  our 
efforts  for  reasons  which  I  must  not  take  time 
right  now  to  explain  to  you.  Quite  recently, 
we  have  had  other  agencies  working  with 
handicapped  people  broaden  their  programs  to 
include  workshop  operations  and,  in  so  doing, 
they  have  sought  subcontract  work  because 
it  is  much  less  costly  than  manufacturing  a 
given  line  of  merchandise  and  developing  a 
sales  program. 

Recently  we  bid  on  a  subcontract  job  at 
$1.65  an  hour,  and  we  found  in  our  own 
Twin  City  area,  one  agency  bid  on  the  same 
contract  at  $.65  an  hour,  one  at  $.50  an  hour, 
and  one  at  $.35  an  hour.  You  con  see  the 
importance  of  various  agencies  getting  to- 
gether and  talking  over  problems  which  would 
lead  to  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

I  cite  this  particular  example  which  oc- 
curred very  recently  because  I  feel  that,  cer- 
tainly, rehabilitaion  centers  should  try,  as  they 
plan  their  programs  beyond  tomorrow,  to 
ivoid   this   type   of   thing. 

And  now,  finally,  just  another  brief  refer- 
ence to  a  residence  for  the  blind  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  regional  rehabilitation  center.  I 
could  talk  another  20  minutes  on  this  but 
will  just  quickly  tell  you  we  have  learned  and 
are  still  learning  that  we  must  make  a  number 
of  adjustments  to  improve  our  curriculum  at 
our  Minneapolis  Home  for  the  Blind,  because 
the  atmosphere  and  the  experience  which  the 
trainees    obtain    at    the    residence    while    they 


are  taking  their  training  course  at  the  re- 
gional center  is  of  great  importance.  Many 
of  you  have  had  the  experience  of  going  away 
to  school,  and  perhaps  you  have  lived  in  a 
dormitory.  We  must  not  minimize  tl^  im- 
portance of  what  you  obtained  from  your 
classroom,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
the  experience  we  received  from  the  dor- 
mitory life  had  a  real  impact  upon  our  total 
educational  experience.  I  simply  say  that  we 
recognize  this  is  true  in  regard  to  a  student 
who  comes  to  our  Center  for  a  rehabilitation 
experience. 

I  hope  some  of  the  things  I  have  said  have 
not  been  too  general,  but  included  something 
specific  enough  to  have  made  some  real  sense 
to  you.  To  me,  these  are  some  of  the  things 
toward  which  we  must  work,  and  through  it 
all  we  must  try  to  arrive  at  a  point  where 
consideration  of  our  client  must  honestly 
come  first.  Once  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  we  honestly  solicit  from  our  student 
his  ideas  and  have  a  fundamental  belief  in 
his  capacity  to  solve  his  own  problems,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  a  rehabilitation  program  planned 
beyond  tomorrow.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  pendulum  must  swing  to  the  point  where 
we  believe  that  only  the  student  knows  what 
is  best  for  him;  here  is  where  our  professional 
judgment  comes  in.  Once  our  professional 
judgment  is  recognized  as  being  helpful,  both 
by  the  student  and  by  us,  we  will  be  well  on 
the  road  toward  achieving  professional  ma- 
turity in  this  field. 


A  REHABILITATION  CENTER  PLANNED  BEYOND  TOMORROW 

C.  Stanley  Potter,  Director 

Minnesota  Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of  man,  as 
though  petrified  by  time  far  below  the  con- 
scious level  of  his  understanding,  forged  by 
generations  of  dimly  lit  and  fleeting  observa- 
tion, are  the  mountains  of  misconception 
which  "devastate"  blind  persons.  Is  this  too 
strong  a  term?     No,  I  would  add  "torment" 


for  your  consideration.  Not  all  blind  per- 
sons, of  course,  for,  in  our  day,  increasing 
numbers  are  finding  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, self-expression  and  recognition  apart 
from  the  stereotype.  But  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived by  our  own  optimistic  cliches  "help 
the  blind  help  themselves,"   "hire  the  handi- 
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capped  —  it's  good  business,"  etc.,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  are  self-limiting  because  they 
categorize  human  beings  around  negative 
characteristics.  If  you  have  spent  a  little 
time  «ith  your  clients  recently,  and  this  is 
something  which  program  administrators  and 
supervisors,  as  well  as  staff  workers,  must  do, 
you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ability to  visually  perceive  the  world  about 
them  is  not  their  major  problem.  "We  would 
hasten  to  recognize  that  they  vary  tremendous- 
ly from  one  to  another  in  their  capacities  to 
assimilate  a  severe  negative  experience,  but 
you  know  that  the  struggle  is  with  both  pro- 
found and  temporal  questions  which  arise 
rather  directly  from  assumptions  about  the  at- 
titudes of  persons  around  them  toward  blind- 
ness— Fear  that  the  marital  relationship  is 
interferred  with  or  destroyed;  that  the  affec- 
tion of  one's  children  will  be  lost;  that  one's 
employer  will  consider  him  useless;  and  con- 
cern that  neighbors  and  companions  will  first 
pity  and  then  drift  away.  The  task  of  re- 
constructing the  physical  world  is  substantial, 
but  to  many  the  search  for  hope  and  any 
semblance  of  serenity  is  far  more  illusive. 
This  is  likely  to  be  so  because  the  person  who 
loses  his  sight  will  focus  heavily  upon  that 
segment  of  his  attitudinal  structure  which  re- 
lates to  blindness  which,  as  a  seeing  person, 
he  drew  from  our  culture  but  with  which 
previously   he  concerned   himself  but  little. 

Last  fall,  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  to 
the  Section  on  Research  and  Demonstration 
Projects  and  the  Section  on  Work  with  the 
Blind  at  the  National  Rehabilitation  Associa- 
tion Conference  at  Asheville.  At  two  points 
in  this  paper,  remarks  made  then  are  perti- 
nent to  my  subject  tonight.  Since  a  number 
of  you  were  in  those  audiences,  I  shall  ask  for 
your  forbearance  with  the  promise  that  I 
shall  briefly  summarize  the  repetitous  material. 
I  promise,  too,  that  I  shall  soon  discuss  "The 
Rehabilitation  Center  Planned  Beyond  To- 
morrow," but  I  cannot  plan  a  rehabilitation 
center  or  any  other  approach  to  a  problem 
without  some  defining  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  must  be  designed  to 
deal.  There  is,  I  think,  a  lot  of  dense  fog, 
both  in  work  with  the  blind,  and  among 
those  groups  around  our  periphery,  whose 
areas  of  major  interest  border  on  ours.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  define,  clari- 


fy and  consolidate  our  philosophy  and  our 
practice.  We  hear  in  many  quarters  persons 
whose  task  it  is  to  approach  disability  in 
general  attempting  to  group  all  of  the  dis- 
abilities into  a  single  mold,  including  blind- 
ness, as  though  the  approaches,  skills  and  serv- 
ices needed  were  really  the  same  for  all. 

Only  last  week  I  was  asked  by  a  com- 
munity agency  for  the  blind  from  a  city  in 
another  state  to  comment  on  a  plan  being 
put  into  effect  by  the  Community  Chest  and 
Council  in  that  city,  the  characteristics  of 
which  plan  are  summarized  in  the  following 
paragraph  quoted  from  a  release  by  that  Chest 
which  describes  the  functions  of  a  "coordinat- 
ing center"  which  they  are  establishing,  begin- 
ning with  five  of  the  community's  agencies, 
including  the  agency  for  the  blind: 

"The  Coordinating  Center  will  do  all  in- 
take and  record  keeping  for  these  five  agencies 
.  .  .  All  referrals  will  be  from  physicians,  and 
these  agencies  will  serve  only  clients  of  the 
Center  and  provide  those  services  designated 
by  the  Center.  The  Center  will  keep  all  rec- 
ords and  determine  the  fee  to  be  charged. 
The  Center  will  have  a  team  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  needs  of  each  client  and  admin- 
istered by  a  director  of  the  Center.  The  Cen- 
ter will  also  accept  administration  of  the  avail- 
able sick-room  equipment  now  administered 
by  agencies  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
in  the  program." 

May  I  read  two  of  the  milder  paragraphs 
from  my  response?  "Attempts  at  coordinat- 
ing the  services  of  community  agencies  are 
to  my  mind  desirable.  I  also  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  charging  of  blind  persons  for 
service  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  if  this 
is  the  pattern  with  respect  to  other  social  serv- 
ices for  other  groups  in  the  community.  It 
is  proper,  too,  that  blind  persons  use  the 
generic,  social,  psychological  and  medical 
services  of  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
but  they  must  also  be  able  to  come  freely, 
easily  and  directly  to  the  agency  for  the  blind 
for  technical  services  relating  to  blindness,  or 
most  will  not  come  at  all.  They  must  be  able 
to  come  with  any  problem  they  wish  to  pre- 
sent and  it  should  then,  I  believe,  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  agency,  after  hearing  the 
presenting  problem,  to  be  sure  that  all  of  the 
resources  of  the  community  which  are  perti- 
nent are  used.     I  should  add,  too,  that  it  is 
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essential  to  recognize  that,  if  a  blind  person 
wishes  to  take  his  problem  originally  to  a 
physician,  to  a  central  coordinating  bureau, 
to  the  family  service  agency,  etc.,  this  right 
must  also   be   respected   by  your   agency. 

"It  seems  clear  that  under  the  plan  being 
developed  in  your  community,  however,  the 
blind  person  who  seeks  Braille  instruction,  a 
white  cane,  a  guide  dog  or  a  job,  would  be 
expected  to  assume  that  he  should  take  this 
request  to  a  physician.  I  am  sure  that  this 
will  not  occur  to  the  prospective  applicant, 
nor  will  it  seem  any  more  rational  to  him  than 
it  does  to  me.  If  he  knows  he  needs  a 
physician,  he  will  seek  one.  If  he  needs  a 
physician  and  does  not  know  it^  this  must  be 
interpreted  to  him  by  your  agency  while  meet- 
ing the  need   which  he  does   recognize." 

Thinking    in    this    community   is    obviously 
oriented  to  the  idea  that  all  handicapped  per- 
sons  have  the  same  kind  of  needs,  and  that 
these    are    primarily    medically    oriented    and 
medically  diagnosable.     I  think  it  obvious  that 
it   is    the    firm    responsibility    of   any    profes- 
sional   worker    or    agency    to    determine    that 
each  applicant  for  any  kind  of  service  has  had 
ophthalmologic    diagnosis    and    any    appropri- 
ate treatment,  as  well  as  general  health  care. 
But  when  he  has  been   discharged  medically, 
he  must  be  free  to  apply  or  reapply,  for  the 
kinds    of   service    which    he    believes    he    can 
use,  to  any  of  the  agencies  of  the  community. 
Within  work  for  the  blind  we  have  a  prob- 
lem, too,  since  there  is  frequently  a  tendency 
to  deny  our  own  assertions  of  the  rehabilita- 
tive   and    integrative    capacity    of    our    clients 
by   our   own    attitudes    and    practices.      Many 
of  our  agencies  still  attempt  to  be  all  things 
to  all  blind  people,  and  fail  to  recognize  the 
usefulness    of   all    the   resources   of   the   com- 
munity   to    them.      This    further    isolates    the 
blind  person  from  his  community,  rather  than 
strengthening   his    relationship   with   it.      The 
rebuilding  of  this  relationship  with  his  com- 
[,  munity  should,  I   believe,  purposefully   begin 
soon  after  the  onset  of  disability.     The  agency 
or   worker   which    intentionally   or   otherwise 
seeks    continually   to    consolidate   its    relation- 
?  ship  with  its  client  hedges  him  in  and  creates 
;  dependence,   and   there   is   no   metamorphosis 
j  which  will  reverse  this  trend  by  finally  placing 
i  him   in   the   hands   of  an   employer.     Do  we 
i  know    how    to    sever    our    relationships    with 


clients  who  no  longer  need  us?  When  we 
close  our  cases,  do  we  feel  genuine  gratifica- 
tion if  they  close  their  cases  on  us? 

Let  me  restate  the  position  we  have  taken 
in  Minnesota  on  this  point.  Blindness  is  a 
sensory  disability.  Its  prime  characteristic  is 
that  it  interferes  with  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  outside  world  to  the  brain.  It 
creates  a  severe  communication  problem, 
since  studies  reveal  that  in  seeing  persons 
85  per  cent  or  more  of  sensory  experience 
is  visual.  This  means  that  the  comparatively 
little  used  channels  become  the  sole  arteries  of 
awareness,  and  that  the  development  of  a 
vast  new  set  of  skills  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  needs  of  blind  persons  must  take  place 
if  personal  effectiveness  is  to  be  regained. 
A  reasonable  concomitant  of  any  such  severe 
experience  is  the  host  of  concerns  and  anxie- 
ties referred  to  earlier,  which  are  likely  to  be 
dramatically  amplified  by  the  position  and 
character  of  blindness  in  our  culture.  These 
emotional  problems,  however,  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  blindness,  but  are  created  in  vary- 
ing degrees  in  various  persons  by  many  kinds 
of  intense,  negative,  human  experience.  We 
then  see  that  blindness  presents  two  kinds  of 
problems :  ( 1 )  The  need  for  development 
of  a  host  of  characteristic  skills;  (2)  Fre- 
quently the  need  for  help  with  emotional  and 
psychological  stresses.  We  recognize,  then, 
the  role  of  the  agency  for  the  blind  as  three- 
fold :  ( 1 )  To  provide  consultative  services  to 
the  appropriate  social,  educational  and  medical 
resources  of  the  community,  to  give  them  con- 
fidence and  assistance  in  applying  their  generic 
skills  to  the  problems  of  blind  persons  in 
their  communities  with  which  they  can  appro- 
priately deal;  (2)  To  provide,  on  a  direct 
service  basis,  in  cooperation  with  the  com- 
munity, the  technical  services  —  orientation, 
skill-training,  specialized  vocational  services 
—  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  non-special- 
ized agencies;  (3)  To  carry  on  a  public  edu- 
cation program  designed  to  fortify  the  status 
of  and  raise  the  level  of  public  expectation  of 
performance  of  blind  persons. 

In  the  development  of  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams for  the  blind  and  their  interpretation  to 
the  public  and  to  our  clients,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  it  is  our  purpose  to  develop  a  new 
understanding,  based  upon  a  social  idea  in  con- 
flict with  the  culture  of  the  past.  May  I  review 
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briefly  the  antecedents  of  this  conflict?  In  a 
primitive  culture  in  which  the  individual  must 
meet  all  of  his  own  needs  by  his  own  devices, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  blind  person  could  not 
function.  Therefore,  he  did  not  survive.  The 
birth  of  such  a  child  soon  became  looked 
upon  as  a  bad  omen  and  an  evil  judgment 
of  the  gods.  Blindness  and  fear  early  formed 
an  unhappy  partnership  which  we  still  some- 
times see.  Blind  children  were  commonly  de- 
stroyed early.  "With  the  rise  of  the  modern 
religions,  the  old  attitudes  toward  blindness 
became  inappropriate,  as  did  the  previous 
methods  for  coping  with  it.  A  brief  study 
of  biblical  references  will  reveal  the  substi- 
tution of  attitudes  of  pity  and  sympathy  of 
gross  intensity,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  inter- 
personal relationship  with  seeing  people  or 
feeling  of  fraternalization.  The  intent  to 
provide  for  physical  survival  is  clear,  but  the 
identiiication  with  disease,  uncleanliness  and 
poverty  is  prevalent.  This  set  of  impressions 
did  not  replace  the  old,  but  were  additive  and 
made  more  complex  the  contemporary  set  of 
awarenesses.  Later  asylums  were  erected  to 
provide  shelter  and  survival  for  blind  per- 
sons set  aside  from  the  stream  of  Society's 
relationships.  Any  gross,  apparently  uncor- 
rectable injustice,  considered  divinely  inspired, 
sooner  or  later  calls  for  some  rationalization 
which  will  square  it  with  common  concepts 
of  justice.  From  this  need  arose  the  theories 
of  extra-sensory  compensation  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  concept  that 
some  must  be  deprived  for  the  edification  and 
to  develop  the  appreciations  of  others.  Again, 
these  reactions  became  cumulative  and  further 
distorted  the  confused  and  variable  set  of 
impressions.  The  incidence  of  blindness  was 
small  enough  and  the  cultural  guard  strong 
enough  so  that  comparatively  few  persons  ex- 
perienced prolonged  relationships  with  blind 
persons  which  might  have  helped  develop 
more  valid  understanding.  It  must  be  pointed 
out,  too,  however,  that  blind  persons  are  a 
product  of  the  same  culture,  and  that  losing 
one's  sight  does  not  automatically  relate  in- 
sight into  potentials  which  he  might  possess. 
We  must  assume  then  that  blind  persons  are 
not  likely,  in  any  substantial  numbers,  to  ex- 
ceed the  level  of  public  expectation  of  them, 
nor  will  the  level  of  public  expectation   rise 


substantially  beyond  the  performance  of  blind 
persons  which  it  observes. 

What  then,  is  our  hope  for  improvement? 
How  substantial  can  be  the  product  of  our 
effort?  What  shall  be  the  objectives  of  our 
work?  It  is  with  an  awareness  of  this  back- 
ground, and  humility  in  the  face  of  so  great  a 
human  problem,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  its  urgent  need  for  resolution, 
that  we  have  been  attempting  to  build  an 
aggressive     and     effective     cooperative     effort. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  urgency  after  tracing  the 
status  of  blind  persons  through  millenniums 
of  time?  I  do  because  it  is  our  conviction 
that  substantial  and  significant  changes  have 
taken  place  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us. 
Interdependence  and  universal  vocational  spe- 
cialization almost  suddenly  characterize  our 
society.  Vocational  accomplishment  is  no 
longer  dependent  upon  a  wide  diversity  of 
skills.  This  is  vastly  to  the  advantage  of 
atypical  persons  who  could  not  meet  the  old 
standard  of  diversification,  but  who  may  select 
those  performance  areas  in  which  they  ex- 
perience little  or  no  limitation,  and  thus  com- 
pete successfully.  Since  vocational  success 
and  economic  status  rank  high  in  the  value 
system  of  our  culture,  this  carries  implication 
for  social  acceptance  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. You  know,  as  do  I,  that  the  last 
great  war,  with  all  of  its  tragedy,  did  provide 
the  beginning  of  our  new  chance  in  the  field 
of  employment.  We  must  accept  seriously  the 
opportunity  which  continued  high  employ- 
ment and  the  flexible,  idea-hungry  time  in 
which   we   live  presents   to  us. 

It  was  in  1950  that  we  opened,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  the  Rehabilitation  Center.  We  later 
withdrew  from  any  administrative  role,  since 
it  has  generally  been  our  policy  to  encourage 
the  voluntary  agencies  of  our  state  to  manage 
the  facilities  needed  as  a  part  of  total  pro- 
gram. Under  the  promotion  and  administra- 
tive leadership  of  my  colleague  of  fifteen  years, 
Byron  Smith,  the  Center  expanded  through 
Federal,  state  and  private  support,  and  became 
a  facility  serving  a  region,  housed  in  new  and 
very  attractive  and  suitable  quarters.  During 
the  first  years  of  operation,  the  curriculum 
and  program  planning  was  done  jointly  by 
the  state  agency  and  the  Society  and,  in  recent 
years,  state  personnel  from  surrounding  states 
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have  participated  in  this  important  process. 
Foremost  among  them  has  been  Howard 
Hanson,  my  fellow-director,  who  is  a  very 
'wonderful  neighbor  for  anyone  to  have.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that  each  of  the  Center  directors 
has  contributed  in  his  turn,  but  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  failed  to  single  out  Jerry  Andersen, 
whose  interest  and  dedication  has  been  strong, 
indeed,  to  the  Center  and  to  the  profession 
of  social  work  which  he  represents. 

I  have  taken  some  time  to  background 
somewhat  the  problem  of  blindness  in  our 
society,  its  affects  upon  our  cultural  frame  of 
reference,  and  upon  persons  who  must  live 
with  it  as  a  personal  characteristic,  since  this 
frame  of  reference  is  essential  to  any  interpre- 
tation of  what  the  Center  does,  what  we  want 
it  to  do  and  what  we  shall  cooperatively  build 
into  its  future.  Our  state  staff  of  rehabilita- 
tion workers  and  counselors  have,  as  Mr. 
Smith  has  said,  a  number  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, from  which  they  must  select  according 
to  the  client's  needs  and  interests.  They  recog- 
nize, too,  that  the  blind  person  is  the  ultimate 
architect  of  his  rehabilitation,  and  that  his 
decision  must  weigh  heavily  upon  the  services 
which  he  will  or  will  not  use.  A  newly 
blinded  person  may  be  very  willing  to  have 
others  make  decisions  for  him  and  may  be 
receptive  to  suggestions,  because  he  has  lost 
confidence  in  himself.  This  has  been  called 
psychologic  vulnerability.  The  skillful  work- 
er will  accept  dependency  from  him  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  him  from  frus- 
tration beyond  his  point  of  tolerance,  and 
will  tactfully  encourage  and  require  that  he 
assume  responsibility  for  his  affairs,  including 
decisions  involving  the  course  of  his  rehabili- 
tation as  he  is  capable  of  assuming  this  load. 
The  newly  blinded  person,  however,  begins 
very  quickly  to  invest  strong  effort  and  anxiety 
into  making  some  kind  of  an  adjustment  to 
his  problem  in  the  hope  of  becoming  more 
comfortable.  If  his  first  try  results  in  a 
poor  adjustment,  he  is  not  likely  to  put  the 
same  effort  into  an  atempt  to  start  over. 

Almost  all  newly  blinded  persons  can  bene- 
fit immeasurably  from  the  concentrated  pro- 
gram of  the  rehabilitation  center  and  from 
an  opportunity  to  straighten  out  their  think- 
ing away  from  intimate  family  and  friends 
who   are    suffering   vicariously   the    same    dis- 


order. The  high  proportion  of  admissions^  I 
think,  should  be  newly  blinded  persons. 
Earlier  case  finding  and  initial  rapid  medical 
referrals  are  crucial.  These  problems  are 
being  approached  through  another  facet  of  our 
program  which  is  developing  in  cooperation 
with  medicine  and  consist  of  improved  de- 
tection, screening  and  social  service  referral 
systems.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  utilize 
Center  services  for  a  number  of  young  per- 
sons whose  blindness  was  congenital  or  ac- 
quired early,  but  who  are  socialized  as  blind 
persons  and  who  were  not  provided  in  school 
programs  adequate  skills  for  attitudinal  help 
sufiicient  to  produce  secure  personalities. 
These  trainees  of  the  Center  have  frequently 
benefited  substantially,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
effort  is  a  tragic  reflection  upon  the  effective- 
ness with  which  we  apply  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  special  education  and  child  welfare. 
It  is  so  crucial  that  you  in  your  state  and  we 
in  ours  give  maximum  attention  and  effort 
to  the  support  and  development  of  services 
of  fine  professional  quality  for  parents  and 
preschool  and  school-age  children  and  well- 
conducted,  integrated  educational  programs 
wherever  at  all  feasible.  We  cannot  expect 
to  effectively  reverse  the  course  of  childhood 
with  a  few  months  of  any  kind  of  service. 
We  have  in  our  office,  available  for  the  asking, 
a  survey  of  the  literature  in  these  fields  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  a  copy,  drop  us  a  note  asking  for 
the  Taylor-Cunningham  Survey.  Our  ad- 
dress is   117   University  Avenue,  St.  Paul   1. 

I  have  been  saying  that  our  hope  for  the 
future  and  for  an  accelerated  improvement  of 
the  climate  in  which  blind  persons  must  live 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  are  comfortable,  con- 
fident and  able  enough  to  be  recognized  and 
valued  by  the  people  about  them  for  their 
human  rather  than  physical  points  of  distinc- 
tion, their  personalities,  their  interests  and 
their  abilities.  As  these  are  central  points  of 
interest,  blindness  is  rendered  unimportant 
and  innocuous.  Our  best  candidates  are  chil- 
dren  and   newly   blinded   adults. 

The  medical  handling  of  disorders  of  the 
eye  is  substantially  different  from  that  of 
many  other  disabilities.  This,  combined  with 
other  characteristic  problems  quite  peculiar  to 
sensory    interruption,    results    in    rather    sub- 
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stantial  differences  in  organization  and  pro- 
gram content  between  rehabilitation  centers 
for  the  blind  and  those  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  serve  other  groups  of  handicapped 
persons.  Corrective  eye  care  is  usually  brief 
or  intermittent,  frequently  decisive  in  its  out- 
come, and  is  provided  in  the  ophthalmologist's 
office  or  the  hospital,  and  the  use  of  elaborate 
equipment  or  prolonged  medical  therapies  so 
valuable  to  persons  with  orthopedic  and 
neuro-muscular  involvements,  is  generally  not 
applicable.  The  medical  aspect  of  center  pro- 
grams is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  largely 
oriented  to  surveillance  with  reference  to  gen- 
eral health  and  the  regulation  and  supervision 
of  patients  with  systemic  problems,  diabetes, 
etc.,  plus  the  use  of  psychiatric  services  which 
may  be  required  by  individual  students  but 
which  may  also  be  profitably  employed  in 
group  therapy.  I  am  assuming  in  this  state- 
ment that  thorough  medical  diagnostic  work 
has  been  done  by  the  patient's  ophthalmolo- 
gist and  physician  and  that  appropriate  treat- 
ment has  been  provided  prior  to  center  en- 
rollment. Low-vision-aids  service  must  also 
be  available  at  the  appropriate  time,  both  to 
the  center  and  the  state  rehabilitation  agency. 
The  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind  of 
the  future  will  be  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  today,  which  I  believe  to  be  sound.  We 
will  develop  a  keener  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  past  and  orient  therapy  more 
skillfully  to  neutralizing  the  stereotype  which 
a  client  almost  surely  brings  to  his  new  ex- 
perience. We  will  provide  for  the  newly 
blinded  person,  who  in  time  will  almost  ex- 
clusively make  up  the  center's  clientele,  an 
opportunity  to  more  rapidly  and  more  surely 
and  more  completely  attain  goals  essential  to 
the  recapturing  of  any  sense  of  personal  ef- 
fectiveness or  well-being  which  he  may  have 
lost.  These  goals  are  not  different  from  those 
toward  which  we  currently  work.  They  are 
designed    to   permit   each   client   to: 

1.  Manage  himself  in  his  physical  environ- 
ment. Order  his  own  whereabouts  using  his 
remaining  senses,  physical  devices  and,  when 
needed,  other  persons,  gracefully  and  unob- 
trusively. 

2.  Communicate  effectively  with  others  so 
that  he  need  not  sacrifice  his  privacy  for  an 
interpreter  when  he  wishes  to  relate  to  an- 
other person  in  written  or  oral  form. 


3.  With  his  newly  acquired  characteristics 
develop  social  experience  in  an  environment 
conducive  to  experimentation,  in  which  the 
threat  of  social  disapproval  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  broaden  these  relationships  as  he  can 
tolerate  them. 

4.  Reestablish  short-term  aspirational  ex- 
periences necessary  to  vitality,  and  sustain  the 
long-term  motivational  objectives  which  pro- 
vide direction  and  purpose  to  life.  Both  are 
frequently  retarded  or  severed  by  depression 
and  the  negative  concept  of  the  prototype 
discussed  earlier. 

5.  Rebuild  feelings  of  self-worth  by  learn- 
ing to  compete  again.  Center  staff  can  skill- 
fully select  areas  in  which  needed  successes 
will  be  achieved  by  progressively  grading 
activities  to  meet  individual  interests,  needs 
and  ability  assets.  Skillful  staff  may  also 
employ  levels  of  competition  which  will  be 
non-threatening,  progressing  from  self-con- 
ception to  comparison  with  group  perform- 
ance, and  finally  to  contests  between  individu- 
als as  appropriate.  Without  center  services,; 
in  the  home  environment  tasks  and  competi- 
tive situations  are  likely  to  present  themselves ' 
at  random  and  may  produce  setbacks  difficult 
to  overcome. 

6.  Correct  erroneous  beliefs  about  the  cause  < 
of  the  disability  and  present  healthy  rationale  ( 
with  respect  to  attitudes  and  behavior  of  non-ii 
handicapped  persons  toward  the  disabled  per-  ■ 
son.  Assist  in  the  selection  of  positive  values: 
and  the  selection  of  a  way  of  life,  modifiedt; 
only   as   intrinsically   necessary. 

7.  Move  from  dependence  to  independence  < 
to  interdependence,  without  becoming  hungj 
up  on  the  crutch  of  disability. 

8.  Experiment  with  tasks  and  activities,  dis- 
cover and  begin  to  develop  those  performance^' 
areas  in  which  each  client  is  least  limited. 

A  well-administered,  competently  staffed 
rehabilitation  center  is  the  best  place  for 
many,  and  the  only  place  in  which  some  blind 
persons  will  learn  that  accomplishment  is 
more  satisfying  than  the  dependence  to  which 
his  disability  has  offered  him  a  free  ticket,! 
and  he  has  a  future,  modified  to  be  sure,  but| 
substantially  retrievable  by  him. 

Built  into  the  rehabilitation  center  of  the^ 
future,  and  to  other  aspects  of  our  operations, 
we  must  incorporate  ever-improving  methods 
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and  carefully  contemplated  designs  to  measure 
and  evaluate  the  product  of  our  effort.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  paper,  made  repeated  refer- 
ences to  quality  of  staff  and  quality  of  service. 
How  right  he  is!  We  must  exercise  constant 
concern  that  we  effectively  apply  the  sub- 
stantial fund  of  knowledge  of  our  time  and 
that  we  purposefully  build  upon  this  staff  and 
tools  for  the  development  of  improved  in- 
sights. The  substantial  available  grants  for 
research  and  the  interest  of  university  person- 
nel are  assets  not  to  be  set  aside.  Substantial 
credit  for  these  and  other  broad  resources 
which  we  have  available  in  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation goes  to  E.  B.  Whitten  and  the  leader- 
ship which  he  has  given  to  the  winning  of 
Congressional  support. 

In  closing,  may  I  just  pay  a  few  moments 
tribute  to  our  chairman.  In  1943,  J.  Arthur 
Johnson   was   the   Director   of   the   Minnesota 


Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  Blind.  Thirty 
days  after  he  employed  me  as  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor,  he  left  for  employ- 
ment in  industry.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  had 
made  a  horrible  mistake  from  which  he  could 
not  retreat,  but,  in  the  year  that  he  was  with 
the  agency,  he  placed  135  blind  persons  in 
employment.  This  was  several  times  any 
previous  record.  How  naive  I  must  have  been 
to  confidently  accept  employment  under  a 
person  who  established  such  a  pace.  When 
Art  moved  back  into  work  with  the  blind,  I 
had  further  evidence  that  there  must  have 
been  something  wrong  with  his  new  employee 
rather  than  the  field.  I  still  don't  know  what 
it  was,  but  we  have  been  fast  friends  for 
nearly  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  some  day  he 
will  confide  in  me.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
enjoyed  so  long  a  relationship  with  a  person 
who  so  vigorously  and  so  ably  contributes  so 
much. 


A  REHABILITATION   CENTER   PLANS   BEYOND   TOMORROW 

Howard  H.  Hanson,  Director 

South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 


When  I  first  noted  the  theme  of  this  ses- 
sion, "A  Rehabilitation  Center  Plans  Be- 
yond Tomorrow,"  I  wondered  what  relation- 
ship this  theme  would  have  to  the  paper  I  am 
to  present  here.  Just  how  should  I  blast  off 
with  this  interagency  missile  so  that  the  target 
will  be  apparent  to  all.  Probably  an  historical 
outline  of  events  leading  up  to  the  Regional 
Rehabilitation  Center  would  best  set  the  stage 
for  the  countdown. 

In  terms  of  age,  our  South  Dakota  agency 
is  relatively  new  in  providing  services  to  the 
visually  handicapped.  The  Department  was 
created  in  1943  to  serve  an  area  of  77,000 
square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  some 
700^000  persons.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Department  realized  the  advantages  a  client 
had  when  he  had  successfully  made  his  adjust- 
ment to  blindness.  The  well-oriented  client 
had  little  trouble  with  his  vocational  training 
or   placement.      But   the   client   who   had   not 


yet  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  prevocational 
independence  was  penalized  by  being  placed 
in  a  vocational  training  setting  or  on  a  job. 
He  had  then  to  make  both  adjustments  simul- 
taneously— first,  his  own  personal  adjustment, 
and  then  his  adjustment  to  the  new  sur- 
roundings requiring  personal  application. 
Naturally,  many  failed  in  their  attempt. 

The  only  prevocational  training  given  in 
these  early  years  was  that  training  a  student 
received  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  practically  nil.  Also,  what  were  we  to 
do  about  the  person  who  lost  his  sight  after 
becoming  an  adult?  The  Department's  early 
answer  was  a  summer  session  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  which  provided  a  partial  solu- 
tion for  some  people.  Later,  home  teaching 
services  were  added  to  the  services  available, 
with  primary  emphasis  being  placed  on  per- 
sonal adjustment.  The  combination  of  using 
the  adult  summer  school  and  the  home  teach- 
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ing  services  assisted  in  many  cases;  however, 
the  potentialities  of  such  a  combination  are 
definitely  limited.  The  intensive  training  of 
a  summer  session  is  only  available  once  a 
year,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  hold  clients 
ready  for  such  training  until  the  session  is 
available.  Home  teaching  services  are  very 
effective  in  many  cases,  but  the  geographic 
area  to  be  covered  prevents  having  a  very 
intensive  training  relationship.  Obviously,  the 
answer  to  this  dilemma  would  be  a  rehabili- 
tation center  which  could  function  continu- 
ously throughout  the  year.  South  Dakota  has 
a  blind  population  of  about  1,600  persons. 
There  would  not  be  sufficient  demand  for 
center  services  to  make  it  economically  feas- 
ible to  operate  a  center  in  our  state.  There- 
fore, the  Department  attempted  to  meet  part 
of  the  need  by  purchasing  services  from  avail- 
able  facilities   outside   the   state's   boundaries. 

This  historical  development  will,  undoubt- 
edly, parallel  the  growth  of  many  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States;  however,  now 
we  come  to  the  point  of  departure  in  the  his- 
tory. 

North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  con- 
fronted with  similar  prevocational  problems 
and  were  seeking  a  solution.  The  answer 
was  found  in  establishing  a  Regional  Rehab- 
ilitation Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
We  had  previously  used  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind's  facilities,  so  they  were 
fully  aware  of  our  needs.  The  Federal  grant 
application  for  this  rehabilitation  center, 
therefore,  received  our  hearty  approval,  and  we 
welcomed  the  day  when  the  facility  was  to 
be  opened  for  business.  Thus,  states  utilizing 
the  Center  are  represented  on  an  Advisory 
Committee  so  that  each  agency  involved  can 
be  appraised  of  the  other's  problems. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  two-way  street 
for  problems  and  solutions  is  found  in  the 
following  situation:  One  of  our  farm  persons 
lost  his  sight  as  a  young  man.  He  desired 
a  rural  vocation  and,  with  the  loan  company, 
owned   his   own   farm.      Rehabilitation   centers 


are  noted  for  their  effectiveness  in  teaching 
travel  technique  in  the  city  but,  in  this  case, 
we  needed  farmyard  orientation,  instead.  We 
posed  the  problem  to  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Center,  and  a  plan  of  travel-training  was  ar- 
ranged utilizing  paths  in  the  parks  and  actual 
situations  to  develop  necessary  travel  skills. 

Going  to  the  other  side  of  this  two-way 
street  and  the  administrative  problems  facing 
every  rehabilitation  center,  one  of  the  knotty 
problems  facing  each  center  is  how  can  we 
maintain  full  enrollment  of  trainees,  thus  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  increased  tuition  fees 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  development 
of  too  long  a  waiting  list  for  admission  dates. 
We  all  realize  that  timing  is  important  in  the 
success  of  a  rehabilitation  plan  and,  there- 
fore, the  admission  date  at  the  center  becomes 
important  to  the  client.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  Supervisor  prepare 
and  circulate  a  Newsletter  to  each  agency 
utilizing  the  Center's  services.  This  letter 
would  contain  current  enrollment  data,  com- 
pletion dates  for  trainees,  and  anticipated  ad- 
mission dates  that  would  be  open.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  letter  cannot  be  measured  at  this 
writing,  since  it  has  only  been  in  existence 
for  about  six  months.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  agencies  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
schedule  Center-training  for  those  clients  in 
need  of  such  training.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
method  will  also  assist  the  Center  in  main- 
taining a  steady  flow  of  trainees  completing 
their  work. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  the  useful- 
ness of  an  Advisory  Committee  in  a  rehabili- 
tation center  setting.  We  all  feel  that  we  are 
a  part  of  the  Center  and  that  we  have  a  part 
to  play  in  its  operation.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  each  agency  when  I  say  that  we 
deeply  appreciate  everything  that  the  Minne- 
apolis Society  for  the  Blind  has  done  and 
will  do  to  make  the  Regional  Center  Program 
a  success.  With  the  fine  cooperation  evi- 
denced by  everyone  concerned,  it  will  not  be 
at  all  difficult  for  this  Regional  Rehabilitation 
Center  to  plan  beyond  tomorrow. 
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THE  REHABILITATION  CENTER  BEYOND  TOMORROW 

E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  this  convention,  you  are  reviewing  prog- 
ress made  in  work  with  the  blind  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  taking  a  close  look  at  exist- 
ing programs,  and  trying  to  project  them  into 
the  future  as  much  as  twenty  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  interpret  history  accurately;  it  is 
more  difficult  to  really  understand  the  pres- 
ent; it  is  even  more  difficult  to  forecast  the 
future.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  all  benefit  greatly  by  our  efforts 
to  do  all  three.  You  have  asked  me  to  talk 
about  the  rehabilitation  center  of  the  future. 
What  I  tell  you  must  be  based,  of  course,  on 
trends  that  I  think  that  I  see  developing  at 
the  present  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  statement,  we  shall 
define  a  rehabilitation  center  as  a  program 
of  services  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage the  interdisciplinary  approach  in  help- 
ing severely  handicapped  people  attain  their 
rehabilitation  objectives.  The  services  will 
be  concentrated  under  one  roof  to  the  extent 
that    this    is    practical. 

The  rehabilitation  center  is  here  to  stay. 
It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a  pro- 
perly organized  and  administered  rehabilita- 
tion center  facilitates  rehabilitation  for  many, 
and  makes  rehabilitation  possible  for  others 
who  could  not  have  obtained  their  objectives 
without  the  center.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
we  find  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  seri- 
ously handicapped  individuals,  including  the 
blind,  who  are  actually  being  served  in  re- 
habilitation centers.  We  believe  there  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  present  centers  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 
handicapped;  Second,  people  working  with 
severely  handicapped  people  in  the  rehabili- 
tation agencies  of  the  country,  public  and  vol- 
untary, do  not  yet  understand  how  the  most 
profitable  use  can  be  made  of  existing  re- 
habilitation facilities.  As  new  centers  are 
developed  and  old  centers  expanded,  we  may 
expect  the  educational  process   to   result  in   a 


better  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation 
center's  proper  use.  We  confidently  expect 
that,  during  the  next  twenty  years,  the  rehab- 
ilitation center  will  come  to  be  accepted  as  a 
focal  point  in  the  rehabilitation  of  an  in- 
creasingly large  percentage  of  the  nation's 
handicapped    individuals. 

We  may  also  look  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  definitive  standards  for  the  classifi- 
cation and  evaluation  of  all  types  of  rehabili- 
tation centers,  including  centers  now  called 
workshops.  The  rehabilitation  center  is  a 
hybrid.  It  has  medical,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, and  vocational  aspects.  It  acquires 
representatives  of  a  number  of  different  pro- 
fessio.':s  for  a  successful  operation.  Standards 
commonly  applied  to  hospitals,  educational 
institutions,  or  industrial  establishments  do  not 
apply  to  rehabilitation  facilities.  Efforts  to 
develop  criteria  for  classification  and  evalua- 
tion of  rehabilitation  facilities  is  now  under 
way.  We  may  confidently  expect  that,  during 
the  next  twenty-year  period,  much  progress 
will  be  made  along  this  line. 

Thinking  about  standards  brings  us  inevit- 
ably to  personnel  problems  in  connection  with 
operating  rehabilitation  facilities.  As  yet,  we 
have  no  generally  accepted  programs  for  the 
training  of  some  of  the  personnel  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  This  is  notably  true  of  ad- 
ministrators and  workshop  supervisors.  Deter- 
mination of  the  training  needs  of  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  is  in  its  infancy.  I  believe 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  availability  of 
suitable  training  programs  for  practically  all 
persons  to  be  employed  in  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. The  encouragement  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  states,  with  the  assistance 
of  colleges  and  universities,  should  make  this 
possible. 

The  next  twenty  years  should  also  see  a 
shakedown  in  the  operations  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  resulting  in  comparably  more  ef- 
ficient and  economical  operation.    There  seems 
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little  doubt  that  some  rehabilitation  facilities, 
maybe  most  of  them,  have  overdone  the  team- 
work approach  to  rehabilitation.  Important 
as  this  concept  is,  we  believe  it  will  be  demon- 
strated that  multiplying  the  number  of  per- 
sons participating  in  a  teamwork  process  does 
not  necessarily  proportionately  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  its  operation.  It  is  likely  that 
simpler  and  more  direct  methods  will  be 
found,  through  which  many  of  the  problems 
of  handicapped  people  can  be  solved. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  may  look  forward  to 
encouragement  from  the  states  and  the  Fed- 
eral governments  in  the  development  and  the 
improvement  of  rehabilitation  facilities.  Fed- 
eral aid  for  construction  has  been  available 
for  some  time,  although  limited  to  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  facilities.  I  believe  we 
may  expect  additional  Federal  support  to  be 
made    available    for    the    construction,    equip- 


ment, and  staffing  of  many  types  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities  for  which  Federal  funds  can- 
not now  be  used.  The  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Association  is  now  promoting  S772 
(H.R.  3465),  one  title  of  which  will  provide 
for  a  Federal  program  to  assist  the  states  in 
establishing,  equipping,  and  staffing  work- 
shops  and    other   rehabilitation   facilities. 

Although  the  rehabilitation  center  or  fa- 
cility, will  play  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  rehabilitation  of  tomorrow,  it  can  never 
be  expected  that  it  will  in  itself  be  able  to 
meet  all  rehabilitation  needs  of  handicapped 
people.  The  general  and  specialized  hospitals, 
vocational  and  academic  schools,  and  many 
other  community  programs,  must  be  geared  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  handicapped  people 
and  contribute  toward  their  solution.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  expect  the  handicapped 
to  obtain  equal  opportunity  in  the  years  ahead. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  RESEARCH  FOR  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem,  Director 

Professional    Training    and    Research 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


There  is  an  interesting  dichotomy  in  cur- 
rent thinking  about  research.  In  medicine  and 
science,  the  man-in-the-street  perceives  a  fun- 
damental value  in  research.  The  growing 
tangible  evidence  of  our  material  and  physical 
well-being  gives  adequate  testimony  to  re- 
search contributions.  Unhesitatingly,  we  will 
support  expensive,  long-range  plans  to  im- 
prove the  mechanical  performance  of  auto- 
mobiles, air-conditioners  and  prepackaged 
foods.  Equally  spontaneously,  we  advocate  in- 
creased expenditures  for  research  on  cancer, 
heart  ailments,  and  blindness.  However,  when 
research  in  the  social  sciences  in  discussed, 
we  are  inclined  to  lose  our  spontaneity  and 
enthusiasm.  This  type  of  research  is  less 
tangible.  Its  fruits  seem  less  applicable  to 
our  daily  comfort,  satisfaction,  and  ultimate 
survival. 

Social  science  research  in  blindness  has 
something  of  the  same  quality  about  it.  At- 
titudes of  individual  executives  and  other 
workers  serving  blind  persons  range  from 
downright  distaste,  through  suspicion  and 
hesitation,  to  wholehearted  acceptance.  How- 
ever, acceptance  is  still  the  less  frequent 
response  to  research  concepts.  Although  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  in 
our  thinking  about  research,  the  evidence 
points  to  research  retardation  in  service  to  the 
blind.  Some  of  this  evidence  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrable. For  example,  under  P.  L.  565,  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  been 
making  research  grants  to  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions for  projects  relating  to  rehabilitation. 
In  structuring  these  grants,  OVR  has  encour- 
service-oriented  as  well   as   "pure"  proj- 


ects. Yet,  of  the  total  of  143  research  and 
demonstration  projects  approved  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1955  to  March  31,  1959,  only  11  (7.4 
per  cent)  were  in  the  area  of  service  to  the 
blind,  and  of  these,  only  6  (4  per  cent)  were 
sponsored  by  agencies  for  the  blind.  This 
rate  of  approval  is  directly  linked  to  the  rate 
of  application.  In  essence,  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  applied  for  such  grants  in  modest 
numbers.  Similarly,  an  examination  of  the  lit- 
erature of  rehabilitation  for  the  past  ten  years 
indicates  that  service  to  the  blind  has  lagged 
behind  such  disability  areas  as  cerebral  palsy, 
mental  retardation,  emotional  illness,  tubercu- 
losis, cardiac  problems,  and  others,  in  the 
number  of  research  projects  undertaken.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  entries  in  Earl 
C.  Graham's  REHABILITATION  LITERATURE 
1950-1955,  and  the  monthly  issues  of  Re- 
habilitation  Literature  which  bring  this 
volume  up-to-date,  reveals  that  relatively  few 
of  the  research  items  listed  relate  to  blindness. 
If  it  is  true  that  research  interest  in  agencies 
serving  blind  persons  is  lukewarm,  what  causes 
may  be  offered  to  explain  this  phenomenon? 
Several   hypotheses  are  suggested   below: 

1.  The  lack  of  natural  scientists  in  serv- 
ice to  the  blind. 

The  stimulus  for  research  in  many  dis- 
ability areas  has  come  from  medicine  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Doctors,  engineers,  physicists, 
chemists  and  others  are  trained  to  think  in 
experimental  terms.  The  very  stams  of  their 
science  rests  upon  a  dynamic  advance  into  the 
unknown.  Their  service  functions  and  re- 
search  functions   are   intertwined   in   a   single 
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approach  to  their  professional  resporxsibilities. 
On  the  other  hand,  work  for  the  blind  is 
largely  populated  by  service-oriented  personnel 
who  cope  with  the  daily  problems  of  blind 
persons  without  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method  in  their  practice.  In  a  sense 
the  focus  upon  immediate  service  fails  to 
create  a  hospitable  atmosphere  for  scientific 
research. 

2.  The  type  of  training  of  those  in  serv- 
ice to  the  blind. 

For  a  long  time,  specific  professional  train- 
ing was  not  demanded  of  those  entering  this 
field.  Subsequently,  training  in  one  of  the 
basic  professions  became  desirable.  How- 
ever, we  still  have  a  body  of  practitioners 
with  incomplete  professional  training.  As 
may  be  expected,  these  practitioners  do  not 
perceive  themselves  as  research  workers  and 
do  not  encourage  research  activities  in  their 
agencies.  Furthermore,  even  the  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel  have  been  much 
more  adequately  prepared  for  service  than  for 
research.  For  example,  only  recently  have 
schools  of  social  work  begun  to  train  students 
to  perform  research  duties  and  to  use  research 
methods  in  practice.  This  current  interest  in 
social  work  is  confirmed  by  the  high  degree 
of  professional  activity  of  the  Social  Work 
Research  Section  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  development  of 
research  centers  in  schools  of  social  work. 
Even  now,  however,  research  training  is 
limited   to  advanced   students. 

Vocational  counselors,  recreational  workers, 
placement  specialists,  administrators,  and 
others,  have  been  prepared  through  curricula 
and  personal  experiences  which  do  not  have 
a  research  orientation.  Of  all  the  profes- 
sional groups,  the  psychologists  in  service  for 
the  blind  have  been  virtually  alone  in  per- 
forming well-designed  and  well-controlled  re- 
search studies.  However,  many  of  these 
studies  have  appeared  in  journals  which  have 
been  inaccessible  to  the  practitioner  and  have 
been  couched  in  language  and  concepts  not 
easily  managed  by  non-psychologists.  As  a 
result,  some  of  these  painstakingly  compiled 
findings  have  not  been  applied  to  practical 
problems.  One  outstanding  example  is  the 
work  of  Dallenbach  and  associates  in  deter- 
mining that  hearing  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the 


perceptions  of  obstacles  by  blind  persons.  As 
yet,  we  have  not  been  successful  in  incorpor- 
ating these  findings  into  programs  of  mobility 
training. 

3.  The  insularity  of  service  to  the  blind. 

There  has  been  a  ferment  in  rehabilitation 
recently.  Much  of  this  ferment  has  centered 
around  demonstration  and  research  projects, 
the  findings  of  which  hold  potential  value  for 
all  who  work  with  disabled  persons.  For  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  investigations  into  the 
effect  of  self-concept  upon  rehabilitation  prog- 
ress, the  attitudes  of  prospective  employers 
of  disabled  persons,  and  the  development  of 
scales  and  techniques  for  evaluating  employ- 
ability.  These  research  projects  have  stirred 
up  important  interest  and  discussion  at  meet- 
ings and  have  contributed  to  sharpening  the 
thinking  of  agency  personnel  about  their  own 
situations. 

Traditionally,  workers  for  the  blind  have 
seen  their  field  as  confronted  by  problems 
that  are  unique.  They  have  felt,  in  part,  that 
blindness  is  different  from  all  other  disabili- 
ties. Except  for  a  small  number  of  outstand- 
ing exceptions,  they  have  tended  to  function 
professionally  within  a  relatively  small  circle 
composed  of  other  workers  for  the  blind. 
This  in-grouping  feeling  has  lent  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  and  security  to  the  field,  but 
it  has  also  deprived  it  of  the  stimulus  of  new 
ideas  flowing  in  from  other  areas  and  from 
other  disability  groups.  Thus,  the  rising  tide 
of  rehabilitation  research  interest,  in  general, 
has  not  completely  penetrated  into  the  mem- 
brane that  some  workers  for  the  blind  have 
built  around  their  area  of  functioning. 

4.  Fear  and  insecurity. 

Most  of  us  in  service  to  blind  persons 
willingly  acknowledge  our  current  state  of 
imperfection.  This  acknowledgement  is  often 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  tasks  that  face  us  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons  and  the  crudeness  of  the  tools 
that  are  currently  available  to  us.  Yet,  in 
the  same  breath,  we  are  likely  to  derogate 
the  only  real  hope  of  eradicating  imperfection. 
Only  by  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  problems 
that  face  us,  through  setting  up  hypotheses, 
through  testing  them,  and  finally,  evaluating 
the  results,  can  we  expect  to  perform  more 
effectively  next  year  than  this.     In   the   face 
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of  this  apparent  paradox,  what  explanations 
jj  seem  reasonable  for  simultaneously  professing 
(  a  need  for  better  techniques  on  the  one  hand, 
il  and  a  rejection  of  scientific  methods  which 
can  be  used  to  produce  such  improved  tech- 
!!  niques,  on  the  other? 

j  At  first  glance,  it  seems  that  personal  emo- 
tional factors  are  related  to  some  degree  to 
[  this  phenomenon.  Some  of  us  in  service  to 
I  the  blind,  in  the  face  of  our  own  inadequacies, 
are  content  to  struggle  along  with  techniques 
]  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  The  new 
i  and  unknown  may  hold  terrors  for  us  which 
we  can  neither  describe  nor  explain.  As  a 
result,  we  tend  to  keep  about  us  the  cocoon 
of  conservatism,  hoping  to  keep  external 
threats  away  from  the  danger  zones  of  our 
own  sense  of  insecurity.  At  times,  we  are 
quite  successful  in  doing  this  by  offering  the 
rationalization  that  it  is  best  for  our  clients. 
Just  recently,  one  executive  confided  that  his 
agency  had  been  serving  blind  persons  for 
about  fifty  years,  more  or  less  successfully. 
"Why  then,"  he  asked,  "sacrifice  what  we 
know  will  work  for  dubious  experiments.  We 
have  learned  what  is  best  for  our  clients.  No 
one  from  the  outside  can  argue  that." 

In  suggesting  some  of  the  causes  of  fre- 
quent negative  attitudes  towards  scientific  re- 
search in  service  to  the  blind,  we  may  also 
depict  the  manifestations  of  these  attitudes. 
One  of  the  most  frustrating  experiences  of 
doctoral  candidates  in  universities  is  attempt- 
ing to  interest  some  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  permitting  them  to  carry  forward  research 
projects.  The  climate  for  such  work  is  much 
more  favorable  today  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  However,  even  today  barriers  are  erected 
which  are  more  rigid  than  they  need  to  be. 
Here  are  some  quotations  from  agency  execu- 
tives which  were  made  in  discussing  possible 
research  projects  with  qualified  doctoral  can- 
didates : 

1.  "The  only  good  research  that  has  ever 
been  done  at  this  agency  has  confirmed  what 
we  already  know  about  blind  persons,  so  why 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  find  out  what  we 
already  know?" 

2.  "We  can't  have  outsiders  experiment- 
ing with  our  clients." 

3.  "Research  projects  like  this  take  too 
much  of  our  staff  time.     We  have  to  spend 


every  possible  minute  giving  service  to  blind 
persons." 

4.  "Research  never  accomplishes  anything. 
You  write  a  lot  of  papers  that  gather  dust. 
No  one  pays  any  attention  to  the  results." 

5.  "The  best  way  to  find  out  something 
about  the  blind  is  to  work  with  them.  I've 
spent  thirty-five  years  in  this  field.  That's 
how  you  learn;  not  by  fooling  around  with 
tests   and   such   things." 

6.  "Research  is  for  college  students  who 
don't  have  anything  else  to  do.  We're  too 
busy  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

7.  "We'll  be  glad  to  help  you  with  your 
research,  but  we  must  make  certain  condi- 
tions. Don't  take  any  time  away  from  our 
staff  and  don't  contact  any  of  our  clients. 
Other  than  that  you  can  have  our  complete 
cooperation." 

8.  "All  our  research  is  done  by  our  own 
staff  in  their  day-to-day  jobs.  You  can't  do 
research  unless  you  are  actually  working  with 
the  clients.  Go  out  and  get  a  job.  That's 
the   way   to  do   research." 

9.  "We're  too  busy  now.  Come  back  in 
six   months." 

10.  "We  already  know  what  you're  trying 
to  investigate.  I  could  write  a  book  about 
it  and  someday  I  will." 

Out  of  these  remarks  and  a  long  experi- 
ence in  working  in  this  field,  there  emerges  a 
pattern  of  response  to  research  that  is. individ- 
ual to  each  executive  and  agency  for  the 
blind,  and,  yet,  which  gives  evidence  of  a 
generalized  avoidance  of  research  activity  and 
the  use  of  research  results.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  this  attitude  appear  in  different 
combinations  in  different  professional  work- 
ers.    Among  the  elements  are: 

1.  Research  is   not   worth   the   effort. 

2.  Research  is  time-  and  money-consuming. 

3.  Research  does  not  discover  anything  that 
cannot  be  discovered   by  experience. 

4.  Research  workers  are  meddling  outsiders. 

5.  Research  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

6.  Research  deals  with  insignificant  mole- 
cules of  the  problem.  Practice  and 
only  practice  deals  with  large  and  im- 
portant problems. 

7.  Research  promotes    "dangerous"    ideas. 
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In  the  light  of  these  objections,  what  ad- 
vantages are  there  in  agency  participation  in 
research  projects? 

1.  Research  helps  to  evaluate  and  im- 
prove programs. 

Through  controlled  experiments  and  scien- 
tific examinations  of  procedures,  agencies  can 
determine  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of 
their  programs. 

For  example,  the  Institute  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  conducted  a 
foUovi'-up  study  of  more  than  200  former 
patients.  When  it  was  found  that  a  propor- 
tion of  former  patients  returning  to  their 
homes  tended  to  deteriorate  and  lose  the  skills 
painfully  gained  in  the  rehabilitation  center, 
work  was  begun  on  a  follow-up  and  home- 
care  program  to  supplement  existing  services. 

Another  example  is  the  IHB  survey  of  the 
first  500  cases  to  be  treated  under  its  vision 
rehabilitation  program.  On  the  basis  of  the 
findings,  it  was  decided  to  enrich  the  vision- 
training  aspects  of  the  program  to  help  clients 
get  a  more  intensive  experience  in  learning 
how  to  use  their  optical  aids. 

The  question  may  be  asked: 

Doesn't  day-to-day  experience  provide  the 
same  data  for  program  assessment? 

It  may,  but  certain  real  difficulties  intervene. 
Among  these  are: 

a.  The  evaluator  who  evaluates  his  own 
work  enters  the  situation  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  commitment  to  the  status  quo  which 
materially  affects  the  objectivity  of  the  find- 
ings. 

b.  Having  accepted  and  lived  with  the  pro- 
gram, he  may  be  emotionally  tied  to  it,  often 
having  unconscious  resistance  to  seeing  it 
violated. 

c.  Closeness  to  the  program  may  obscure 
the  larger  issues  and  obfuscate  factors  which 
would  be  readily  observable  by  external, 
trained  investigators. 

d.  Continued  contact  with  a  program  tends 
to    establish   vested    interests    resisting   change. 

As  a  result,  unorganized,  casual,  self-evalua- 
tion of  agency  programs  tends  to  lean  toward 
the  confirmation  of  existing  practices  and  the 
loss  of  opportunities  to  explore  new  ways  of 
enhancing  service  to  blind  clients.  Research 
can   inform  agency  staffs  about  their  work  in 


an  impartial  and  detached  frame  of  reference. 
Such  data  may  then  be  used  to  plan  better 
ways  of  doing  things. 

2.  Research  opens  new  avenues  of  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  present  climate  of  limited  budgets, 
appropriations,  and  public  contributions, 
agencies  are  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  their 
current  programs,  let  alone  to  expand  in  need- 
ed areas.  Armed  with  both  formally  and 
informally  derived  evaluative  data,  executives 
may  be  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  opening 
new  channels  of  service.  However,  restricted 
financial  resources  may  delay  the  introduction 
of  new  services  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 
Often,    there    are    two    alternatives: 

a.  To  work  continually  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  funds,  leaving  needed  services 
waiting  at  the  threshold   in  the  interim. 

b.  To  develop  research  and  demonstration 
projects  which  may  be  supported  by  external 
sources  of  financial  aid. 

In  many  instances,  agencies  have  been  able 
to  move  into  new  and  promising  areas  of 
service  purely  on  the  basis  of  research  activi- 
ties.    Some  examples  are: 

( 1 )  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance 
Service  has  long  been  aware  of  the  vocational 
needs  of  older  disabled  workers  60  years  of 
age  and  over.  However,  it  was  not  until  a 
research  plan  was  developed  and  funds  were 
obtained  from  Government  sources  that  it 
was  possible  to  develop  a  workshop  program 
for  this  client  group. 

(2)  The  IHB  had  had  a  considerable  ex- 
perience in  working  with  the  hearing  prob- 
lems of  blind  persons.  However,  a  Federally- 
aided  research  and  demonstration  grant  made 
it  possible  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  audio- 
logical  service,  although  the  idea  of  such  a 
service  had   been  evolved  much  earlier. 

( 3 )  The  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  had  had  a  long  interest  in  the  voca- 
tional problems  of  cerebral  palsied  youth  and 
adults.  For  a  long  time,  this  Agency  had 
served  individuals  in  this  group.  However, 
an  integrated  experimental  service  came  into 
being  only  after  special  research  funds  had 
been  granted. 

The  number  of  such  instances  could  be 
multiplied  manyfold.     However,  the  facts  are 
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,  clear.  There  is  often  a  gap  between  the 
I  awareness  of  a  need  and  the  mobilization  of 
,  resources  to  meet  this  need.  Agencies  may 
close  this  gap  more  eflfectively  through  enter- 
,  ing  into  research  and  demonstration  projects 
j  dealing  with  unsolved  problems  of  client  serv- 
i  ice. 

3.  Research  is  an  essential  function  of 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Most  direct  service  agencies  limit  their 
activities  to  a  defined  geographical  area.  This 
may  be  a  region,  state,  county,  or  community. 
However,  these  limitations  are  geographical 
accidents.  In  fact,  many  agencies  are  con- 
scious of  their  responsibility  to  blind  persons 
everywhere,  and  function  in  ways  to  imple- 
ment this  belief.  For  example,  many  agencies 
issue  publications  which  cross  their  service 
borders;  others  provide  special  services  outside 
the  service  area  if  similar  services  are  not 
available  to  clients  in  their  communities;  and 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  agencies 
assist  each  other  when  particular  problems 
cross  community  and  state  lines. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  individual 
agencies  are  engaging  in  exciting  and  worth- 
while activities  which  are  touching  the  outer 
edge  of  progress.  In  some  instances,  relatively 
little  is  known  about  such  progress  outside 
the  agency  proper.  Yet,  there  is  evidence  that 
many  of  these  progressive  advances  would 
have  value  for  similar  agencies  and  situations 
all   over   the   nation. 

What  prevents  a  clear  interchange  of  such 
ideas?  In  many  cases,  agencies  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  their  experiences  and  results,  fear- 
ing that  their  own  imperfect  assessments  and 
measurements  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce accurate  data.  Thus,  agencies  have  a 
responsibility  to  sharpen  their  assessment 
procedures  through  research  so  as  to  promote 
the   widest  possible  use  of  their  data. 

For  example,  the  IHB  has  been  serving 
deaf-blind  persons  for  decades  through  tech- 
niques which  could  have  been  easily  applied 
to  other  agencies.  Yet,  communication  about 
these  services  was  modest  until  an  organized 
research  program  was  launched.  Currently, 
the  eight  volumes  containing  the  results  of 
this  investigation  are  being  distributed  the 
world  over.  Furthermore,  articles  concerning 
it    have    appeared    in    such    journals    as    the 


Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  The  Journal 
of  Home  Economics,  and  The  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  For  the  first  time,  the  IHB  is 
adequately  communicating  its  long  and  dis- 
tinguished experience  in  deaf-blindness  to  its 
sister  agencies   all   over  the  globe. 

The  way  in  which  agencies  can  best  fulfill 
their  larger  functions  to  blind  persons  every- 
where is  through  refining  their  fact-finding 
and  reporting  procedures  to  allay  anxieties 
about  their  announced  results.  In  this  area, 
research  plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  com- 
munication  of   ideas   and   experiments. 

4.  Research  educates  the  staff  and  builds 
morale. 

It  has  been  the  experience  at  agencies 
which  have  involved  their  staff  members  in 
research  activities  that  such  activities  have 
positive  effects  upon  staff  morale  and  atti- 
tudes. Among  the  gains  which  have  been 
observed  are: 

a.  Staff  members  learn  more  exact  and 
rigorous  techniques  of  evaluating  the  results 
of  their  work. 

b.  They  develop  inquiring  attitudes  and  a 
new  respect  for  facts. 

c.  They  develop  an  experimental  approach 
to  their  day-to-day  practice,  constantly  search- 
ing out  new  means  of  improving  client  serv- 
ice. 

d.  They  tend  to  see  their  work  in  a  new 
light,  having  an  importance  and  a  relationship 
to  the  whole  rehabilitation  process  that  was 
not  previously  evident  to  them. 

e.  They  begin  to  enjoy  research  activities, 
culminating   in   greater   job   satisfaction. 

Observations  made  of  practitioners  who 
have  become  involved  in  research  projects 
tend  to  confirm  these  findings.  Once  a  staff 
member  has  participated  in  a  research  activity, 
his  value  to  the  agency  increases.  He  tends 
to  read  more,  to  become  interested  in  per- 
sonal research  projects,  and  to  gain  a  new 
understanding   of   team   functioning. 

5.  Research  makes  available  rich  re- 
sources of  talent  not  otherwise  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Agency. 

In  setting  up  research  projects,  many 
agencies  have  added  specialists  and  consultants 
to  their  staffs  who  would  otherwise  be  far 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  the  organization. 
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Such  highly  trained  and  eminent  individuals 
may  come  to  the  research  project  through  uni- 
versities, national  agencies,  state  rehabilitation 
services,  learned  societies,  hospitals,  and  others. 

For  example,  the  staff  of  the  IHB  Project 
for  the  Rehabilitation  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons 
was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  outstanding 
professional  persons  affiliated  with  such  insti- 
tutions as:  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Hunter  College, 
Rutgers  University,  Brooklyn  College,  and  the 
American   Foundation   for  the   Blind. 

Instance  after  instance  could  be  cited  of 
agencies  adding  skills  to  their  staflfs  which 
not  only  made  the  research  project  possible, 
but  which  enriched  the  total  agency  program. 

The  impact  of  these  consultants  and  part- 
time  workers  on  the  agency  program  can  be 
material.  Bringing  their  special  training  and 
experience  and  a  fresh  viewpoint  into  serv- 
ice to  the  blind,  these  specialists  can  influence 
all  aspects  of  a  program.  Equally  important, 
these  personnel  often  enter  research  programs 
in  our  field  without  previous  experience  with 
blind  persons.  Through  direct  contact  with 
an  agency  for  the  blind,  many  of  these  out- 
standing experts  and  teachers  develop  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  special  problems  in  this 
field.  .  Furthermore,  their  associations  in  the 
field  tend  to  persist  long  after  their  current 
participation  in  limited  projects.  A  number 
of  current  leaders  in  the  field  made  their  en- 
trance through  special  projects  and  have  stayed 
on  to  make  real  and  lasting  contributions. 

From  a  logical  point  of  view,  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  much  to  gain  from  participa- 
tion in  research  activities.  However,  there  are 
practical  problems.  After  overcoming  the  in- 
dividual pattern  of  objections  to  research 
which  may  exist  in  his  agency,  an  executive 
may  decide  to  move  ahead  toward  wider  re- 
search activity.  In  such  an  instance,  how 
can  he  proceed?  Few  agencies  have  research- 
trained  individuals  on  their  staffs  and  few  have 
access  to  the  limited  number  of  specialists 
available  for  such  work.  Yet,  in  almost  every 
situation,  there  are  resources  of  research  per- 
sonnel which  can  assist  in  making  the  re- 
search plan  a   reality.     Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Regional  representatives  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion. 


2.  Stafl^  members  of  local  and  state  rehab- 
ilitation services. 

3.  The  staffs  of  local  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

4.  Specialized  research  personnel  of  the 
American   Foundation   for  the   Blind. 

5.  Special  consultants,  who,  on  an  in- 
dividual basis,  make  their  research  service 
available   to   local   agencies. 

This  paper  has  largely  concerned  itself 
with  the  role  of  agencies  for  the  blind  as  cre- 
ators of  research.  However,  the  new  look  in 
research  is  really  in  the  area  of  consumption 
of  research  findings.  Are  agencies  for  the 
blind  applying  current  research  data  to  their 
service  problems?  For  example,  we  have  had 
exciting  new  data  emerge  from  recent  research 
studies  bearing  on  such  problems  as  the  use 
of  hearing  in  mobility,  the  assistance  of  older 
persons  who  resist  surgical  intervention  in 
cataracts,  the  adaptability  of  disabled  workers, 
the  attitudes  of  educators  toward  exceptional 
children,  and  many  others.  Each  month,  in  the 
"Review  of  Research"  column  of  The  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  another  research  study 
is   summarized  and  applied  to  our  field. 

Research  has  a  potentially  powerful  con- 
tribution to  make.  It  becomes  alive  and  real 
only  after  the  practitioner  puts  the  findings 
to  work  in  practical  situations.  As  a  con- 
sumer of  current  research  activities,  the  social 
agency  for  the  blind,  even  if  it  does  not  create 
its  own  research,  has  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  push  forward  the  levels  of  service  to  blind 
persons  through  its  use  of  the  results  of  ap- 
propriate studies  in  its  field. 

What  is  the  new  look  in  research?  It  is 
the  changing  attitudinal  climate  in  agencies 
for  the  blind.  The  new  climate  reveals  a 
growing  acceptance  of  research.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  resources  for 
doing  research  were  so  great.  Growth  in  our 
field  depends,  in  part,  upon  how  we  respond 
to  this  challenge.  Not  every  agency  can 
establish  a  research  department  and  not  every 
agency  can  carry  on  research  on  a  large  scale. 
Actually,  this  is  not  the  crucial  factor.  The 
heart  of  the  matter  really  is  a  respect  for 
research  and  a  willingness  to  maintain  an 
open   mind   toward   its   results. 

Any  agency  can  afford  that. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK  IN  TRAINING  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  COMPETITIVE 

OCCUPATIONS 

;i      Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Program  Specialist  in  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation   Services 
;  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


For  years,  the  employment  of  blind  per- 
sons has  been  a  matter  of  major  concern,  not 
only  to  workers  for  the  blind,  but  to  blind 
persons  themselves.  Most  employers  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  hiring  blind  persons 
are  reluctant  to  employ  them.  The  reasons 
are  many,  but,  unless  the  employer  can  be 
shown  how  these  reasons  can  be  resolved, 
the  door  to  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
in  competitive  occupations  will  remain  closed. 
If  Job  opportunities  in  competitive  occupations 
are  to  be  made  available  to  blind  persons, 
qualified  personnel  must  be  trained  to  show 
employers  practical  ways  of  employing  them 
in  their  establishments.  Even  though  some 
blind  individuals  have  the  initiative,  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  obtain  employment  on 
their  own,  it  still  remains  the  responsibility  of 
the  agency  serving  the  blind  to  employ  per- 
sonnel who  are  capable  of  developing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  large  majority 
of  blind  persons  who  are  not  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  employers. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1943,  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  recognized 
the  need  for  training  this  type  of  personnel 
and  has  conducted  a  variety  of  types  of  train- 
ing courses.  For  the  first  five  years,  six-week 
courses  were  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  personnel.  These  courses 
were  conducted  in  a  number  of  industrial 
centers  where  the  students  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  production  jobs  and  observe  indus- 
trial processes  in  a  variety  of  competitive  in- 
dustries. The  preparation  for  each  course 
consumed  more  than  twice  the  staff  time  re- 
quired to  conduct  it.  The  cost  of  providing 
this  type  of  training  was  such  a  drain  on 
limited  staff  time  and  funds  that  these  courses 
were  discontinued.  However,  after  a  few 
years,  personnel   turnover   and   shifts   in   state 


agencies  made  it  necessary  to  provide  some 
type  of  training  for  newly  employed  staff 
members  who  were  responsible  for  the  place- 
ment of  blind  clients.  Therefore  a  series  of 
orientation  and  refresher  courses  was  con- 
ducted, but  these  could  not  provide  the  scope 
of  training  essential  to  prepare  inexperienced 
personnel  to  develop  job  opportunities  for 
their  clients.  Consequently  the  number  of 
blind  persons  employed  in  competitive  oc- 
cupations steadily  declined  while  the  size  of 
the  nation's  labor  force  was  steadily  increasing. 
The  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation was  determined  to  do  something  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  if  at  all  possible.  Obviously 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  provide  this  type 
of  training  on  a  continuing  basis,  rather  than 
to  have  to  organize  each  course  individually. 
The  solution  seemed  to  be  the  establishment 
of  such  a  course  in  a  college  or  university 
which  offered  graduate  training  in  Rehabili- 
tation Counseling,  the  hope  being  that  a 
course  of  this  kind  would  eventually  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  regular  Rehabilitation  Counsel- 
ing curriculum.  The  question  was  whether 
any  university  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  providing  this  type  of  train- 
ing, and  could  suitable  instructional  staff  be 
secured.  The  American  Foundaiton  for  the 
Blind  was  approached  by  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and,  after  fully  consider- 
ing the  proposal,  agreed  to  assist  in  this  under- 
taking by  preparing  a  curriculum,  recommend- 
ing a  suitable  university  to  provide  the  train- 
ing, and  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  first 
course.  The  curriculum  which  was  prepared 
called  for  a  six-weeks'  training  program.  This 
curriculum  formed  the  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  crieria  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
a  college  or  university  to  provide  the  pre- 
scribed training.     On  the  basis  of  these  stand- 
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ards  a  number  of  universities  were  chosen 
which  appeared  on  paper  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  type  of  training  required.  Personal  visits 
were  made  to  these  universities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  with  their  administrators 
the  possibility  of  establishing  this  course  as 
part  of  their  ongoing  training  program.  After 
weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  university  setting,  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  decided  that  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  came  closest  to  meeting  the 
selection  criteria.  Consequently,  it  recom- 
mended that  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation negotiate  with  this  university  to  initiate 
and  carry  on  the  new  program.  Our  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  and  the  University  of 
Southern  Illinois  was  invited  to  submit  an 
application  for  support  of  two  six-weeks'  train- 
ing programs  in  the  development  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons  in  com- 
petitive occupations.  The  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  accepted  the  application  and 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  University,  and 
also  gave  assurance  of  financial  support  for 
five  years.  The  first  course  was  completed 
on  May  15,  and  the  second  course  will  open 
on  July   13,  a  week  from  today. 

The  course  is  coordinated  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation Institute,  a  university  agency  responsible 
to  the  Vice-President  for  Instruction.  Units 
are  taught  by  professional  staff  in  numerous 
departments  of  different  schools  and  colleges, 
such  as:  Marketing,  Psychology,  Guidance, 
Management,  Industrial  Education,  Labor, 
Community  Development,  and  so  on.  A  cen- 
tral core  of  practicum  units  integrates  the 
offerings   into  a   developmental   skill. 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  practicum 
assignments  of  all  kinds,  i.e.  demonstration, 
observation,  job  analysis,  and  variations  of 
role-playing  and/or  socio-drama.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  sessions  are  devoted 
to  such  concrete  experiences.  The  first  two 
weeks  are  spent  on  Southern's  campus  in 
Carbondale,  with  emphasis  on  acquiring  under- 
standing of  principles  of  behavior,  salesman- 
ship, management,  job  analysis,  and  funda- 
mentals of  industrial  organization  and  opera- 
tion. This  didactic  sequence  proceeds  simul- 
taneously with  actual  practice  in  many  com- 
petitive shop  activities.  Such  a  blending  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  com- 
petitive employment  is  necessarily  a  requisite 


foundation  to  critically  appraising  the  kinds 
of  competitive  skills  in  which  a  blind  person 
can  successfully  engage. 

The  next  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area  observing  the  de- 
mands of  competitive  jobs  of  all  kinds.  This 
affords  each  trainee  an  opportunity  to  closely 
observe  a  variety  of  occupations  in  at  least 
20  to  25  selected  plants,  industries,  or  insti- 
tutions. Both  blind  and  sighted  persons  are 
studied  while  at  work.  Through  this  method, 
the  trainees  enhance  their  ability  to  analyze 
whether  a  given  occupation  is  feasible  for  a 
particular  blind  person.  During  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  trainees  return  to  Carbondale  for 
additional  course  work,  and  practical  experi- 
ence. Now  the  didactic  emphasis  is  placed  on 
relations  with  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers as  well  as  on  methods  of  approaching 
and  developing  community  resources  leading 
to  employment  of  blind  persons.  Practicum 
experience  consists  chiefly  of  transferring 
learned  methods  and  skills  to  more  rural  oc- 
cupational settings.  Sessions  to  integrate  sepa- 
rate observations  and  principles  run  concur- 
rently. 

At  this  point,  special  appreciation  should 
be  expressed  to  the  Missouri  Bureau  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  of  the  Illinois  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  for  assisting  the  University  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  many  plant  contacts  which  are 
made  throughout  the  course,  and  for  sharing 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  order  that 
the   entire   program   reflects   life   situations. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  wondered  why 
the  title  of  the  course  is  so  long.  The  reason 
is  that  from  the  outset  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  need  for  the  development  of  a  well- 
rounded  employment  program  for  blind  per- 
sons in  every  community.  If  this  goal  can 
be  achieved  throughout  the  country,  the  re- 
sultant employer  acceptance  of  the  ability  of 
blind  persons  to  fit  into  the  regular  labor  force, 
individual  placements  will  come  much  faster, 
and  a  qualified  blind  person  who  is  ready  for 
employment  will  not  have  to  wait  for  a  job 
while  the  counselor  canvasses  employers  to 
develop  work  opportunity  for  him.  This  prin- 
ciple is  not  a  high-sounding,  "ivory  tower" 
theory.  "Wherever  it  has  been  practiced,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  large  numbers  of 
blind  persons  have  been  employed  more  quick- 
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ly  than  where  the  emphasis  is  on  individual 
placement  alone.  Now  that  this  type  of  train- 
ing is  available  on  a  regular  basis,  state  re- 
habilitation and  other  agencies  serving  the 
employment  needs  of  blind  persons  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  training  for  their 
staff  members.  This  is  true  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  stipends  are  available  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  transportation  and  living 
expenses   during  the  training  period. 

This  type  of  training  is  readily  adaptable 
to  the  development  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  with  other  physical  handi- 
caps, and,  in  my  opinion,  universities  and 
colleges    providing    Rehabilitation    Counselor 


training  would  be  wise  to  consider  the  in- 
clusion of  some  such  modification  in  their 
regular  curriculum.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  is  the  satisfactory  em- 
ployment of  the  client.  Too  often  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  diagnosis,  counseling  and 
training,  while  a  systematic  approach  to  em- 
ployment is  frequently  neglected.  Now  that 
the  pattern  for  providing  training  in  the  use 
of  placement  skills  has  been  established,  per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  will 
demand  skilled  personnel  to  serve  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  blind  persons  and  other 
handicapped  individuals,  just  as  we  demand 
skilled  personnel  to  provide  medical  and  train- 
ing services   for  them. 


A  LOOK  AT  WHAT'S  NEW  IN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 


i 


William  M.   Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Psychological    Services   and   Research 

North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Psychology  has  come  a  long  way,  particu- 
lary  under  the  demands  of  two  major  wars 
and  one  minor  one,  since  that  day  many  years 
ago  in  England  when  Galton  formally  recog- 
nized individual  differences  between  human 
beings.  It  has  come  a  long  way  since  that 
almost  magical  day  in  Germany  when 
Wilhelm  Wundt  established  his  laboratory  in 
Leipzig  and  took  the  first  steps  to  make  psy- 
chology an  objective  science  and  remove  it 
from  arm-chair  philosophy. 

Psychologists  now  feel  fairly  comfortable  in 
several  areas  of  objective  testing  and  measure- 
ment. They  know  that,  if  they  wish  to,  they 
can  measure  the  mental  ability  of  individuals 
and  produce  the  figure  called  IQ.  Psycholo- 
gists also  know  that  if  they  want  to  try  to 
paint  something  of  a  psychogram  or  picture 
of  personality  structure,  they  can  apply  many 
tests  for  the  purpose  of  personality  analysis. 
Under  the  demands  of  industry  and  industrial 
placement  requirements,  psychologists  can 
measure  a  worker's  ability  to  use  his  hands, 
and  to  use  his  eyes  in  complex  hand-eye  co- 


ordinations. But  there  is  something  new  in 
psychology — fairly  new  when  measured  in 
terms  of  the  over-all  testing  practices  as  they 
have  been  developed.  This  new  emphasis  in- 
cludes a  rising  concern  for  the  techniques  of 
measuring  vocational  and  personal  interests. 
The  moment  one  speaks  of  interests,  particu- 
larly interest  in  various  types  of  employment, 
those  who  are  working  in  rehabilitation  perk 
up  their  ears  and  take  special  notice.  This  is 
a  very  meaningful  area.  It  goes  beyond  the 
necessary  concern  for  an  individual's  mental 
ability,  his  ability  to  problem-solve  and  to 
think,  and  to  use  and  respond  to  a  broad 
vocabulary.  It  goes  beyond  concern  for  pro- 
ficiency in  long-term  memory  and  short-term 
memory,  beyond  concern  for  how  well  an  in- 
dividual can  use  his  hands,  use  a  wrench  or 
a  screw  driver,  or  operate  push  buttons  or 
levers,  beyond  the  degree  to  which  he  might 
interact  dynamically  and  pleasantly  with  fel- 
low-workers, to  include  a  concern  for  the  de- 
gree of  interest  an  individual  has  in  the  job 
for  which  he  is  applying  or  for  which  he  may 
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be  a  vocal  candidate. 

Whenever  a  test  or  testing  instrument  is 
applied  to  clients  within  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  making  psychological 
measurements,  the  attempt  is  often  met  with 
demanding  and  inhibiting  barriers;  these 
barriers  are  a  consequence  of  the  particular 
handicap  with  which  the  rehabiliation  client 
is  defined.  In  applying  a  tool  of  measure- 
ment for  deriving  IQ  in  the  process  of  evalu- 
ating the  intellectual  ability  of,  say,  a  blind 
client,  it  is  possible  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  of  measurement  only  in  part  by  ad- 
ministering only  verbal  portions  of  existing 
standard  tests  originally  designed  for  use  with 
sighted  individuals.  This  necessary  abandon- 
ment of  otherwise  useful  portions  of  a  stand- 
ard test  is  no  real  solution  at  all. 

Rehabilitation  Psychology  has  taken  a  rather 
remarkable  step  within  the  last  few  months, 
in  that  there  is  a  new  performance  test  under 
development  which  is  designed  to  provide 
the  "other  half"  of  the  IQ  picture  by  intro- 
ducing a  performance  scale  for  measuring  the 
intellectual  level  of  blind  subjects.  This  will 
supplement  the  commonly  used  verbal  intelli- 
gence scores.  This  new  performance  scale 
will  allow  psychologists  to  measure  a  phase  of 
intellectual  ability  that  has  had  to  be  aban- 
doned in  the  past  when  blind  individuals 
were  being  tested. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  tests 
designed  to  measure  personality  traits  of  blind 
subjects,  a  host  of  problems  arise  which  dis- 
courage the  use  of  these  tests  with  this  group 
of  handicapped  persons.  Similarly,  when 
measures  of  manual  dexterity  are  desired,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  special 
techniques   for  blind  subjects. 

In  applying  a  test  that  will  measure  voca- 
tional interests,  equally  serious  problems  arise. 
First  of  all,  there  are  problems  of  how  test 
material  can  be  made  available  to  persons  who 
are  blind.  The  use  of  Braille  test  forms 
might  very  well  be  considered,  but  what  is 
the  percentage  of  blind  persons  who  can  really 
read  Braille,  and  if  an  individual  has  lost  his 
vision  only  last  year  in  a  hunting  accident 
and  now  is  a  prime  rehabilitation  client,  how 
realistic  would  it  be  to  expect  valid  results 
from  psychological  tests  printed  in  Braille? 
What  would  actually  be  measured,  Braille 
ability,  or,  say,  vocational  interests  or  person- 


ality traits?  Instead  of  using  Braille,  it  is 
possible  that  the  test  material  might  be  read 
to  the  blind  subjects  undergoing  testing.  It 
is  immediately  apparent  that  testing  methods 
would  become  unstandardized  under  these 
conditions.  The  standardization  of  testing 
methods  from  subjea  to  subject  is  part  of 
the  objectivity  which  makes  psychology  a 
science.  In  the  personal  reading  of  a  test 
aloud  to  a  blind  subject  the  reader  not  only 
interjects  his  own  personality  into  the  testing 
situation,  but  all  manner  of  conversational 
interplay  make  take  place  leading  to  unpre- 
dictable effects  upon  test  scores. 

Practical  research  has  shown  that  if  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record,  Vocational,  is  read 
aloud  to  blind  individuals,  the  time  required 
for  administration  is  two  hours,  whereas,  with 
sighted  persons  reading  the  test  themselves,  it 
takes  only  some  40  to  45  minutes.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  if  a  psychologist  or  reader  is 
being  used,  the  subject  feels  that  someone  is 
"breathing  down  his  neck"  and  is  judging 
every  response  that  is  given,  with  the  result 
that  the  subject  begins  to  "plus  get"  and  may 
attempt  to  present  a  picture  of  himself 
"better"  than  he  is. 

These  problems  were  of  primary  concern  in 
North  Carolina  when  it  was  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  take  a  forward  step,  through  re- 
search, for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
techniques  and  new  methods  for  measuring 
the  vocational  interests  of  blind  persons. 

Psychology,  in  the  brief  moment  of  work 
that  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina,  undei 
the  sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  North 
Carolina  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  permissiveness  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  agency  combination  dedicated  to  re- 
search, has   taken  a  valuable   step   farward. 

A  young  blind  man  comes  into  an  office 
and  is  faced  by  his  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
somewhere  in  the  sequence  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion process  with  the  question,  "What  would 
you  like  to  do?"  And  this  young  man  may 
say,  "Well,  I'd  like  to  make  mops  and 
brooms,"  and  the  counselor  writes  it  down. 
This  response  may  deserve  analysis.  Does  this 
boy  really  want  to  make  mops  and  brooms,  or 
does  he  simply  know  that  as  a  blind  person 
he  can  make  a  living  doing  this  job  because 
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it  is  a  classical  means  of  employment?     The 

■  question  could  logically  arise,  "What  do  you 
-  really  want  to  do?" 

Responding  to  a  similar  question  a  second 

■  client  may  say,  "I  want  to  be  a  minister."  It 
should  occur  to  a  counselor  to  wonder  if  he 
really  wants  to  be  a  minister,  or,  if  when  he 
lost  his  vision,  possibly  just  recently,  his  min- 
ister were  not  the  most  attentive  friend  he 
had    during    this    trying    time,    and    through 

;  recognition   of  emotional  values  and   through 
{:  ego  identification  the  blind  man  unthinkingly 
[  adopted  the  goal  of  becoming  a  minister  "just 
[  like  Rev.  Jones."     There  are  obviously  many 
i  factors    which    contribute    to    a    person's    ex- 
pressed   vocational    interests.      Many    of   these 
\  contributing   factors  are  artificial  in   that  they 
are  emotionally  motivated,  and  it  is  necessary 
to    get    down    underneath    this    artificial    and 
superficial  veneer  to  obtain  a  valid  and  reliable 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  job  would  you 
like  to  do?" 

There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  tests  in  the 
field  of  vocational  interest  measurement.  One 
has  been  developed  by  Strong — a  test  which 
provides  scores  for  specific  jobs.  This  test  is 
very  specific  and  provides  scores  in  terms  of 
job  titles.  Another  form  of  interest  test  is 
the  one  developed  by  Kuder.  This  test  pro- 
vides scores  in  ten  diflferent  areas  of  interest: 
outdoor,  mechanical,  scientific,  computational, 
persuasive,  social  service,  literary,  musical, 
artists,   and   clerical. 

An  evaluation  of  the  value  of  these  two 
different  types  of  vocational  interest  tests 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  it  could  respond  fruitfully  to  measure- 
ments expressed  in  terms  of  specific  job  titles. 
For  this  reason,  the  type  of  test  that  would 
give  vocational  interest  measurements  in  broad 
areas  was  adopted  for  research  purposes. 

At  the  beginning  of  research  there  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Kuder  Preference  Record 
developed  for  sighted  individuals,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  host  of  problems  in  testing 
methodology. 

The  first  task  was  to  discover  some  means 
of  administering  the  test  to  blind  subjects. 
Because  it  was  soon  confirmed  that  it  took 
two  hours  to  read  this  test  to  blind  subjects, 
receive  their  verbal  answers,  and  record  these 
answers   on   the   test   forms,  this   method   was 


abandoned.  What  was  need  was  a  robot,  an 
electro-mechanical  psychologist — and  at  times 
such  a  psychologist  may  be  better  than  the 
flesh-and-blood  kind.  The  plan  called  for  the 
development,  under  careful  research  methods, 
of  a  robot  that  would  "read"  the  test  item 
outloud,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  having 
another  person  in  the  testing  room.  The 
robot  would  present  the  test  questions  one  at 
a  time,  and  then  stop  and  wait  noiselessly  and 
patiently  until  the  subject  was  ready  to  answer. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  instrument  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  all  answers,  and 
after  making  such  a  record  automatically  pre- 
sent the  next  test  item.  A  final  requirement 
would  be  for  automatically  scoring  the  answers 
so  that  scores  for  all  ten  scales  would  appear 
in   ten   different   counter   windows. 

Here  a  degree  of  metaphysical  magic  must 
be  injected  into  science.  Sitting  in  my  office 
at  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  having 
toyed  with  this  problem  for  some  months 
before  really  deciding  to  develop  a  research 
program,  considerable  misgivings  arose,  for 
this  instrumental  demand  was  great.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  component  parts  which  must 
be  designed  to  work  together  in  exact  pre- 
cision. But  one  day  it  came  to  me — it  may 
seem  simple  in  telling  about  it;  it  was  not  so 
simple  in  its  first  formulation.  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  altogether  simple  because  I  see  agency 
after  agency  that  has  not  done  it.  The  idea 
was  conceived  to  turn  for  help  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  one  institution 
in  the  state  that  was  more  richly  endowed  in 
research-willingness  and  in  technical  knowl- 
edge than  any  other.  So,  in  the  flashing  of  a 
second  and  the  dialing  of  a  phone,  there  was 
a  happy  wedding  between  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Research  at  North  Carolina  State  College,  the 
technical  college  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  I  hope  you  will  remember  this, 
because  it  seems  that  we  too  seldom  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  sister  agencies  which  are  pe- 
culiarly prepared  to  assist  in  solving  the  most 
complex  problems   in   a   seeking   for   truth. 

The  present  problem  was  taken  to  Professor 
N.  W.  Conner,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering  Research.  This  is  a  busy  man 
who  took  time  to  listen  to  the  problems  about 
work  for  the  blind  in  North  Carolina.  The 
first  conference  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour, 
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and  as  it  drew  to  a  close  this  is  what  Professoi 
Conner  said:  "If  we  can't  solve  your  problem 
we  will  have  failed  as  a  research  and  educa- 
tional institution."  A  conference  was  called 
for  that  very  afternoon  and  five  engineers 
and  one  psychologist  began  working  together 
at  the  task  which  six  months  later  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  finished  robot. 

This  machine  does  just  exactly  what  it  was 
designed  to  do.  It  reads  psychological  tests 
to  a  blind  subject,  and  it  can  administer  any 
test  that  requires  a  discrete  answer.  After  it 
presents  a  question,  it  shuts  off  and  sits  and 
waits,  and  it  doesn't  even  tap  its  fingers. 
The  blind  subject  is  not  under  compulsion 
to  move  in  a  hurry,  but  when  he  is  ready  to 
give  his  answers  he  presses  them  into  a  small 
electronic  keyboard  using  a  very  simple  button- 
pushing  procedure.  One  very  interesting  thing 
about  this  machine  is  that  it  has  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence  of  its  own,  and  this 
appeals  to  a  psychologist;  it  is  thrilling  to 
watch  it  work.  It  listens  to  itself  speak.  As 
long  as  it  speaks,  it  continues  to  run.  When 
it  ceases  to  speak  it  recognizes  its  own  silence 
and  shuts  off  automatically.  It  remains  shut 
off  until  the  subject  answers  the  test  item  just 
given,  at  which  time  it  begins  to  speak  again 
in  the  presentation  of  the  next  test  item.  Once 
more,  as  long  as  it  speaks  it  continues  to  run, 
but  two  seconds  after  it  finishes  the  item  it 
shuts  off  again.  In  this  manner  the  robot 
operates  so  that  it  gives  item  after  item  and 
makes  a  record  of  all  answers.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  machine  is  something  of  a 
triumph  within  its  own  right  because  it  has 
opened  a  new  door  in  the  field  of  testing 
of  the  blind. 

This  new  technique  has  assumed  greater  im- 
portance and  a  greater  potential  in  the  future 
than  had  first  been  imagined,  as  shown  by 
advancing  research  and  statistical  methods. 
Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  results  which 
are    now   evident. 

The  reliability  of  a  test  is  an  index  which 
tells  us  to  what  degree  a  test  steadfastly  and 
stably  measures  what  it  is  supposed  to  meas- 
ure. The  Kuder  Preference  Record,  having 
been  standardized  with  sighted  individuals, 
has  very  high  reliability,  ranging  in  the  high 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties.  These  reli- 
ability values  are  quite  good.  "What  was  going 
to  happen  to  these  high  values  for  the  Kuder 


Preference  Record  when  it  was  taken  out  of 
its  own  standard  administrative  context  and 
given  to  a  robot  to  be  administered?  Here 
are  the  very  encouraging  figures  showing  the 
various  reliability  values:  For  the  Outdoor 
Scale,  the  Kuder  reliability  is  92  when  the 
test  is  given  under  standard  conditions  of 
the  subject  reading  the  test  for  himself.  A 
sighted  group  used  the  robot  in  the  present 
research,  because  it  was  necessary  to  know 
what  part  blindness  played  in  any  possible 
disturbance  of  the  reliability  of  the  test.  The 
reliability  for  the  sighted  group  with  the 
robot  was  92;  for  the  blind  group,  90.  These 
differences,  although  real,  are  not  significant. 
For  the  Mechanical  Scale,  the  Kuder  norma- 
tive population  was  92,  for  the  sighted  popu- 
lation using  the  robot  it  was  90,  and  for  the 
blind  population  using  the  robot  it  was  91. 
For  the  Computational  interest  area,  the  Kuder 
population  was  85,  with  the  sighted  popula- 
tion, 82,  and  with  the  blind,  73.  There  is 
an  insignificant  reduction  of  reliability  be- 
tween the  sighted  groups  when  those  using 
the  robot  are  compared  with  those  using  stand- 
ard procedures  for  taking  the  test,  but  an 
even  greater  reduction  is  evidenced  between 
the  sighted  populations  and  the  blind  group 
as  a  consequence  of  some  aspect  or  conditions 
of  blindness.  These  may  be  valuable  observa- 
tions. When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
Computational  Scale  is  the  scale  which  renders 
a  score  for  problem-solving  in  the  area  of 
number  work  and  mathematics,  it  begins  to 
appear  that  perhaps  the  test  reflects  some  sort 
of  attitudinal  disposition  toward  mathematics 
for  blind  individuals.  This  is  another  area 
of  research  that  has  immediately  been  opened 
to   investigation. 

For  the  Scientific  Scale,  interest  in  scientific 
matters,  the  Kuder  group  was  85,  the  sighted 
group  86,  and  the  blind  group  75.  The 
Persuasive  Scale,  that  scale  which  measures  a 
person's  interest  in  selling  himself  and  per- 
forming as  a  salesman  in  interacting  rather 
dynamically  with  others,  the  Kuder  group 
provided  a  reliability  value  of  91,  the  sighted 
group  84,  and  the  blind  group  87.  Apparent- 
ly, blind  subjects  are  more  consistent  in  their 
responses  to  this  scale  than  the  sighted  group 
was  with  the  robot.  So,  on  and  on  throughout 
all  of  these  scales,  the  reliability  coefficients 
remained    high,    showing    again    through    re- 
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search  that  the  instrument  itself  did  not  im- 
pair tiie  testing.  When  variations  did  occur 
they  suggested  challenging  proposals  which 
transcend  the  scope  of  this  presentation,  and 
yet  which  suggest  an  entire  theory  of  the 
structure  of  interests. 

Following  testing  each  sighted  subject  was 
asked,  "Would  you  prefer  reading  the  test 
yourself  or  taking  it  with  an  instrument  like 
this?"  Each  blind  subject  was  asked,  "Would 
you  prefer  using  a  sighted  reader  to  read  the 
test  to  you  or  using  an  instrument  like  this?" 
The  results  were  quite  interesting.  For  this 
first  report,  77  blind  individuals  have  been 
tested,  and  of  this  first  77,  100  per  cent  of 
these  subjects  stated  that  they  would  prefer 
taking  the  test  with  the  robot  rather  than 
having  a  sighted  reader.  When  asked  why, 
they  almost  invariably  said  that  it  was  be- 
cause they  could  sit  down  and  use  the  robot 
independently  without  feeling  dependent  upon 


other  persons. 

Of  the  59  persons  making  up  the  sighted 
group,  100  per  cent  of  them  thought  the 
machine  interesting  or  unusual,  but  said  that 
they  would  prefer  reading  the  test  themselves 
rather  than  using  the  robot.  This  seems  to 
be  quite  understandable.  Primary  among  the 
reasons  given  for  this  preference  was  the  need 
to  have  a  repetition  of  the  test  item  beyond 
the  single  presentation  obtainable  from  the 
robot. 

Through  this  research,  psychology,  some- 
times staggering  and  sometimes  walking  firm- 
ly, has  taken  steps  forward.  In  the  future  it 
will  become  more  evident  that  there  has  been 
more  or  less  a  revolution  in  the  testing  of 
blind  individuals  as  a  consequence  of  research. 
Research  has  made  possible  the  use  of  one 
more  method  in  psychology  as  a  science  and 
as  an  objective  study  helping  to  do  a  better 
job. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  HEARING,  THROUGH  A  NEW  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


Moe  Bergman,  Ed.D.,  Coordinator,   Speech  and   Hearing  Project 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


It  has  long  been  apparent  that  hard-of- 
hearing  blind  persons  have  special  problems 
in  communication,  in  physical  orientation  and 
foot  travel,  and  in  the  areas  of  psychological, 
vocational,  and  social  adjustment.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  techniques  of  rehabili- 
tation employed  with  the  normally  hearing 
blind  person,  with  the  sighted  hard-of-hearing 
person,  and  with  the  deaf-blind  individual, 
do  not  adequately  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  blind  person  with  partial  impairment  of 
hearing.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore, 
to  initiate  a  program  which  would: 

a.  Delineate  the  specific  problems  of  this 
double   disability. 

b.  Develop  information  and  techniques  for 
meeting   these  problems. 

c.  Evaluate  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness 
of  the  rehabilitation  measures  developed. 

On  June  1,  1958  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brookyn,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
designed   and  activated   such  a  program.     At 


the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  IHB 
and  the  OVR  were  joined  in  the  program  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
activities  of  the  first  year  were  centered  about: 

a.  Developing  a  survey  of  the  population 
of  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons  to  be 
serviced. 

b.  Assembling  a  competent  professional 
staff. 

c.  Designing  and  constructing  special  physi- 
cal facilities  and  electronic  and  mechanical 
equipment. 

d.  Establishing  a  battery  of  clinical  services. 

e.  Planning  research. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  describe 
these  activities  in  some  detail,  and  to  indi- 
cate additional  measures  for  the  future. 

Surveying   the   Population 

Since  there  have  not  been  definitive  studies 
of  the  incidence  of  impaired  hearing  among 
blind  persons,  a  screening  program  was  started 
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to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem  in 
the  population  served  by  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  and  to  find  the  persons  re- 
quiring the  specialized  services  which  have 
been   established.      The   screening   includes: 

1.  Audiometer  testing. 

2.  A  superficial  check  on  the  client's  ability 
to  localize  the  voice  at  an  average  conversa- 
tional intensity. 

3.  An  estimate  of  the  social  adequacy  of 
his  hearing,  based  upon  subjective  reports  by 
the  client  and  members  of  his  family. 

Audiologic    and    Speech    Evaluation 
at  the  Audiology  Center 

When  a  client  is  referred  to  the  Audiology 
Center,  he  undergoes  a  battery  of  tests  of 
auditory  function  which  includes  special  cali- 
brated tests  of  his  ability  to  localize  sound, 
as  well  as  the  usual  audiologic  test  battery. 
The  standard  audiologic  evaluation  at  the 
Center  includes  monaural  pure-tone  air-  and 
bone-conduction  thresholds,  speech-reception 
threshold,  maximum  discrimination  score  and 
discrimination  score  at  average  or,  if  indi- 
cated, at  low  conversational  intensity  levels. 
Thresholds  of  intolerance  and  other  diagnostic 
tests  are  included  as  indicated  in  particular 
cases. 

For  the  localization  test,  a  new  equipment 
assembly  has  been  designed  and  constructed, 
utilizing  a  two-channel  control  console  which 
contains  preamplifiers,  calibration  controls, 
multiple  push-button  switches  for  the  loud- 
speakers which  surround  the  client,  hearing- 
loss  controls  (attenuators)  for  each  channel, 
and  an  indicator  for  the  client's  localization 
responses.  The  indicator  assemby  on  the 
console  consists  of  a  prominent  arrow  which 
can  revolve  like  a  clock  hand  to  point  to  any 
one  of  a  number  of  small  panel  lights  mounted 
in  a  circle  around  it.  "When  the  tester  pushes 
a  button  on  the  console  to  select  one  of  the 
loud-speakers  surrounding  the  client  in  the 
test  room,  the  panel  light  which  is  in  the 
same  relative  position  on  the  indicator  as- 
sembly is  illuminated.  The  client,  wearing 
the  localization  cap,  turns  about  in  his  swivel 
chair  to  point  his  nose  at  the  direction  from 
which  he  judges  the  test  sound  to  come.  A 
selsyn  (self-synchronous)  motor,  to  which  the 
localization     cap     is     attached,     transmits     the 


client's  choice  to  another  motor  controlling  the 
indicator  arrow  on  the  tester's  console.  The 
indicator  arrow  is  thus  remotely  controlled  by 
the  client.  The  accuracy  with  which  this 
arrow  points  to  the  illuminated  panel  light 
indicates  how  well  the  client  has  localized 
the  loud-speaker  which  is  projecting  the 
sound.  Localization  for  each  loud-speaker 
position  is  tested  in  random  order,  at  intensi- 
ties corresponding  to  soft  conversation,  aver- 
age conversation,  and  loud  conversation,  as  re- 
quired by  the  relative  hearing  in  the  two 
ears. 

Otological   Examination 

Each  client  who  shows  a  significant  loss 
of  hearing  should  be  examined  by  an  otolo- 
gist. In  the  program  described  here,  the 
otologist  is  provided  with  the  results  of  the 
audiological  evaluation.  The  otologist  insti- 
tutes medical  or  surgical  treatment,  if  indi- 
cated, and  provides  a  medical   diagnosis. 

Case  Conference 

Each  week  a  staff  conference  is  held  to 
consider  the  findings  and  to  arrive  at  a  pro- 
gram for  each  client  tested  during  the  week. 
Entering  into  the  planning  in  each  case  are 
the  audiologic  results,  the  status  of  the 
client's  vision,  and  his  psychological,  social, 
and  vocational  status  and  needs. 

Since  the  finances  of  many  of  this  group 
of  persons  are  severely  limited,  the  source  of 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of  a  hear- 
ing aid  must  be  determined  before  hearing- 
aid  fittings  are  conducted.  This  problem  is 
complicated  both  by  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  commercial  hearing  aids  and  by  the  desire 
to  provide  binaural  hearing  wherever  feasible. 
Binaural  hearing  aids  generally  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  orthodox,  single  instrument. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  client  partici- 
pate, to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the  purchase 
of  his  hearing  aid,  in  no  case  is  this  per- 
mitted to  deprive  him  of  optimum  hearing. 
In  this  program,  full  use  is  being  made  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind's  policy 
of  providing  a  hearing  aid  where  an  agency 
has  certified  the  need.  For  the  provision  of 
binaural  hearing  aids,  OVR  funds  have  been 
made  available  for  the  period  of  the  project. 
The  eventual  termination  of  this  supplemen- 
tary  source   may   provide   a   problem.      Other 
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continuing  sources,  in  addition  to  the  IHB, 
include  the  VRS,  welfare  agencies,  and  other 
community    resources. 

In  addition  to  decisions  about  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  conducting  hearing- 
aid  fittings,  the  case  conferences  include  the 
planning  of  a  program  of  auditory  training 
and  speech  therapy,  as  required. 

Rehabilitation  Follow-up 

The  auditory  rehabilitation  phase  of  the 
program  consists  of  the  hearing-aid  selection, 
auditory  training,  speech  and  voice  therapy, 
and  counseling. 

Hearing  and  Selection  is  conducted  in 
the  sound-isolated  test  chamber,  with  empha- 
sis on  achieving  stereophonic  hearing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  goal  of  improving  the  client's 
ability  to  hear  and  understand  speech  better. 

Auditory  Training  usually  includes,  for 
sighted  persons,  orientation  to  the  hearing 
aid  —  e.g.,  its  operation  and  maintenance; 
improving  the  discrimination  of  speech;  listen- 
ing practice  to  develop  alertness,  accuracy, 
and  synthesis;  exercises  to  increase  auditory 
memory  span;  instruction  on  dealing  with 
specific  listening  situations,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  telephone  through  a  hearing  aid,  and 
communicating  under  unfavorable  noise  con- 
ditions; increasing  the  tolerance  for  intense 
sounds;  identifying  common  sounds,  etc.  This 
basic  training  is  augmented,  in  our  program 
for  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons,  on  the 
premise  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  unexploited 


auditory  information  which  can  and  must  be 
utilized  more  fully.  Our  program  includes 
the  development,  therefore,  of  techniques  and 
materials  for  the  enhancemexit  of  the  follow- 
ing   auditory    skills : 

1.  Localization  of  stationary  and  moving 
sound  sources,  both  in  a  quiet  and  in  a  noisy 
environment. 

2.  The  perception  and  avoidance  of  audible 
obstacles. 

3.  Localization  memory,  both  in  quiet  and 
in  the  presence  of  distracting  noise  or  speech. 

4.  Selective,   but  alert,   listening. 

Speech  and  Voice  Therapy  are  included 
where  there  is  sufficient  deviation  in  the 
client's  speech  or  voice  to  be  disturbing  either 
to  the  client   or   to  others. 

Counseling  is  provided,  as  required,  by 
the  audiologists,  speech  therapist,  social  work- 
er, or  the  agency's  psychologists.  In  our  ex- 
perience during  the  project's  first  year  of 
operation,  it  appears  that  resistance  to  the  use 
of  a  hearing  aid,  encountered  often  in  sighted 
hard-of-hearing  persons,  is  somewhat  greater 
among  blind  persons.  It  may  be  postulated 
that,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  com- 
pensatory information  provided  by  hearing, 
recognition  of  its  diminution  by  a  blind  per- 
son means  accepting  an  even  greater  retreat 
from  the  world  about  him  than  that  imposed 
by  the  lack  of  vision.  This,  and  other  ex- 
planations, and  the  efficacy  of  corrective  coun- 
seling, are  presently  under  study. 


"VISION  WITHOUT  SIGHT" 

D.  E.  Foohey,  Ph.D.,  Business  Economist 

Aluminum   Securities,   Ltd. 

Montreal,  Quebec 


I  come  before  this  body  of  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  employment  for  the 
blind  with  mixed  feelings.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor  you  have 
done  me  by  asking  me  to  speak  to  you;  but, 
on  the  other,  I  am  also  conscious  of  the 
dangers   of  generalizing  from  the  experiences 


of  one  person,  especially  when  that  person 
is  oneself.  However,  I  am  encouraged  to 
speak  by  the  thought  that  you  have  probably 
built  up  over  the  years  a  good  deal  of-  ex- 
perience in  sifting  out  what  is  of  general 
value  in  the  experiences  of  the  blind  persons 
for  whom  you  have  found  employment  from 
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what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

In  the  course  of  getting  a  university  educa- 
tion, I  found  that  a  blind  person's  problem 
can  be  the  opposite  of  what  many  of  my 
sighted  colleagues  consider  to  have  been  their 
problem.  While  they  speak  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  getting  successfully  out  of  the 
university,  I  have  to  admit  that,  at  least  as 
concerns  my  research  training,  my  problem 
was  that  of  getting  into  the  university.  How- 
ever, at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  I  received  my  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees,  I  encountered  no  such 
problem.  Graduates  of  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind  have  been  attending  this  University 
since  1886.  Not  only  does  Dalhousie  accept 
HSB  graduates;  it  also  offers  scholarships  to 
those  who  have  a  high  academic  standing. 
When,  however,  I  attempted  to  enroll  for 
research  training  at  Cambridge  University  in 
England,  I  found  that,  while  no  questions  were 
raised  concerning  my  academic  qualifications, 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  I  would  be 
able  to  dress  and  look  after  myself  generally. 
When  I  applied  for  admission  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  in  the  University  of 
London,  the  same  questions  were  raised. 
However,  a  medical  doctor's  certificate,  of  a 
kind  that  I  should  think  must  be  unique  in 
the  files  of  even  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, persuaded  the  authorities  to  accept 
me.  As  blind  persons,  fortunately,  constitute 
a  very  small  minority  group  in  advanced 
countries,  the  most  ordinary  facts  about  them 
need  to  be  disseminated  among  sighted  persons 
at  all  levels  of  society.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  because  a  certain  group  of  persons 
are  highly  educated,  they  are  aware  of  these 
facts.  The  difficulties  I  experienced  while  at- 
tempting to  enroll  at  Cambridge  and  London, 
and  the  ease  with  which  I  entered  Dalhousie, 
lead  me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
building  up  at  certain  universities  of  a  tradi- 
tion of  attendance  by  blind  persons  with  high 
academic  qualifications. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  before  the  ac- 
ceptance of  my  Ph.D.  thesis  by  the  University 
of  London,  I  wrote  the  examinations  set  for 
those  wishing  to  enter  the  Canadian  Federal 
Civil  Service  as  economists  or  statisticians. 
Having  passed  these  examinations,  I  returned 
to  Canada  immediately  after  having  my  thesis 
accepted,  confidently  expecting  to  go  to  work 


for  the  Federal  Government.  However,  on 
arriving  in  Ottawa  I  found  that,  while,  on 
the  basis  of  my  examination  results,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  had  to  recommend  me  to 
the  various  Government  departments  with 
vacancies,  these  departments  did  not  have  to 
accept  me.  I,  therefore,  soon  found  myself 
engaged  in  a  very  interesting  game  of  civil 
service  basketball  —  interesting,  but  also 
somewhat  deflating  to  the  ball.  The  officials 
of  the  Commission  doggedly  sent  me  to  the 
officials  of  one  department  after  another,  and 
the  officials  of  each  department  in  turn  sug- 
gested to  the  officials  of  the  Commission  of 
how  much  more  use  I  would  be  to  the  officials 
of  some  other  department.  Of  course,  before 
long  I  was  being  suggested  for  departments 
that  had  already  rejected  me.  Within  a  week 
I  had  visited  all  the  departments  with  vacan- 
cies, the  officials  of  the  Commission  had  done 
their  duty  under  the  Civil  Service  Act,  but 
they  had  not  found  the  basket.  Several 
months  later,  after  I  had  gone  to  work  for 
the  firm  where  I  now  am,  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  did  offer  me  a  job.  The 
officials  of  the  Commission  had  found  the 
basket,  but  by  that  time  they  had  lost  the 
ball.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when,  in 
the  course  of  my  interviews,  I  had  visited  the 
department  in  which  I  was  later  to  be  offered 
a  job,  an  official  had  mentioned  that  they  had 
had  a  very  efficient  blind  switchboard  girl. 
The  incident  suggests  that  a  blind  person 
doing  competently  any  kind  of  work  normally 
done  by  sighted  persons  may  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  employment  of  other 
blind  persons,  even  though  their  work  may 
be  of  kinds  that  are  quite  different  from  his 
own. 

I  also  tried  to  obtain  employment  as  a  uni- 
versity lecturer.  I  sent  my  curriculum  vitae 
to  all  the  universities  in  Canada  that  give 
instruction  in  English,  and  I  visited  many  of 
the  universities  that  are  located  in  eastern 
Canada.  In  several  cases  I  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  officials  of  these  institutions  were 
very  much  afraid  that  if  I  turned  out  badly, 
public  opinion  would  not  permit  them  to  let 
me  go.  Several  of  the  universities  I  visited 
were  associated  with  religious  organizations,  j 
and  their  officials  perhaps  feared  that  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  fill  a  philanthropic 
role.      I    believe    the    main    reason    the    uni- 
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versity  officials  feared  I  might  turn  out  badly 
was  that  they  thought  I  might  not  be  able 
to  maintain  good  order  among  the  students 
during  my  lectures.  Actually,  while  arguing 
my  way  into  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
I  had  spent  a  year  doing  part-time  lecturing 
at  Dalhousie  and  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  this  matter.  Recently,  I  have  been 
approached  by  two  Canadian  universities  as  to 
whether  I  would  like  to  join  their  faculties. 
Now  that  American  and  Canadian  universi- 
tise  are  commencing  a  period  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion to  accommodate  the  World  War  11 
babies,  and,  disturbed  by  reports  of  high 
standards  in  Russian  universities,  are  looking 
critically  at  their  own  standards,  it  may  well 
be  that  greater  emphasis  than  heretofore  will 
be  placed  on  professional  competence  when 
selecting  university  lecturers.  There  may  there- 
fore be  openings  for  suitably  trained  blind 
persons   in   this   field. 

I  also  visited  many  firms  before  being 
offered  my  present  job.  During  my  inter- 
views with  officials  of  these  firms,  as  well 
as  with  academicians  and  civil  servants,  I 
came  to  reali2e  that  I  must  never  take  for 
granted  knowledge  on  the  part  of  sighted  per- 
sons concerning  the  most  ordinary  facts  about 
myself.  I  remember  spending  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  explaining  to  one  of 
Canada's  leading  bankers  how  I  would  go 
about  the  preparation  and  typing  of  memor- 
anda, only  to  have  the  good  man  exclaim, 
"Yes,  but  I  can't  read  Braille!" 

You  will  perhaps  want  to  know  something 
about  the  work  I  do,  what  special  methods 
I  have  to  use  to  do  it,  and  what  modifications 
of  the  firm's  procedure  are  involved.  I  am 
employed  to  forecast  general  economic  trends 
in  the  various  countries  where  my  firm  sells 
aluminum  and  to  use  these  forecasts,  along 
with  information  concerning  technological 
changes  that  may  affect  the  uses  of  aluminum, 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  aluminum 
industry,  etc.,  to  predict  how  much  aluminum 
my  firm  will  probably  be  able  to  sell.  I 
therefore  have  to  read  and  analyze  many  sta- 
tistical tables  concerning  such  things  as  the 
national  income,  foreign  trade,  prices,  employ- 
ment, etc.  I  also  have  to  look  through  many 
papers  and  journals  for  articles  about  these 
subjects,  articles  interpreting  political  develop- 
ments, etc.     While  three  to  four  of  my  col- 


leagues employ  only  one  secretary,  I  find  that 
I  can  keep  a  secretary  busy  full  time.  I  try 
to  divide  up  her  day  among  spells  of  looking 
through  papers  and  journals  for  articles  under 
headings  I  give  her,  reading  to  me,  taking 
dictation  and  typing.  I  use  a  tape  recorder  so 
that  I  can  play  back  difficult  articles  I  want 
to  think  about.  Occasionally  I  have  to  pro- 
duce statistical  charts.  I  have  therefore  taught 
my  secretary  to  draw  charts  at  my  dictation. 
These  charts  are  accurate  and  quite  adequate 
for  use  within  the  firm.  However,  on  oc- 
casions when  I  have  had  to  prepare  charts  for 
the  annual  report  and  other  publications  going 
outside  the  firm,  as  would  any  sighted  econo- 
mist or  statistician,  I  have  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  a  specialist  in  drawing  charts  to  do  the 
art   work. 

The  additional  secretarial  assistance  he  re- 
quires makes  the  blind  economist  expensive 
to  employ.  However,  I  think  that,  at  least 
in  large  firms,  other  considerations  would 
weigh  more  heavily  than  the  additional  cost 
involved.  In  large  firms  much  importance  is 
often  attached  to  the  number  of  windows  one 
has  in  one's  office  and  even  to  the  kind  of 
covering  on  one's  chair.  The  prospect  of  giv- 
ing to  a  fairly  junior  person  an  office  and  a 
private  secretary,  when  others  of  his  rank  sit 
in  a  large  room  and  use  a  typing  pool,  is 
one  before  which  personnel  managers  may 
quail.  A  blind  person  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  unduly  impressed  by  his  office,  private 
secretary,  etc.,  would  be  ruined. 

I  expect  you  will  want  me  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  prospects  for  blind  persons  as 
business  economists.  While  the  number  and 
importance  of  business  economists  vary  greatly 
from  firm  to  firm,  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  their  number  and  importance  have 
been  growing  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  I 
think  these  growths  will  continue.  However, 
in  the  words  of  the  English  economist,  John 
Maynard  Keynes:  "The  theory  of  economics 
does  not  furnish  a  body  of  settled  conclusions 
immediately  applicable  to  policy.  It  is  a 
method  rather  than  a  doctrine,  an  apparatus 
of  the  mind,  a  technique  of  thinking,  which 
helps  its  possessors  to  draw  correct  conclu- 
sions." A  blind  person  might  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  an  easier  life  if  he  could 
find  a  field  where  he  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
stantly gathering  and  analyzing  new  informa- 
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tion  as  he  would  in  the  field  of  business  eco- 
nomics. If  a  blind  person  were  to  ask  my 
advice  as  to  whether  he  should  enter  the  field 
of  business  economics,  or  any  other  field,  I 
should  advise  him  to  take  his  time  in  choos- 
ing his  field,  but,  having  chosen  it,  to  roll 
up  his  sleeves  and  go  to  work,  determined  to 
succeed   regardless   of   the  cost. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  for  blind  per- 
sons any  kind  of  work  normally  done  by 
sighted  persons  have,  until  recently,  been  so 
great    that   there   has    perhaps    seemed    to    be 


little  point  in  finding  out  which  blind  persons  >\ 
were  suited  to  which  kinds   of  work.     How- 
ever,   a    considerable    variety    of    occupations  ; 
have  now  opened  up  for  suitably  trained  blind 
persons,    and    vocational    guidance    is    being 
recognized  as  a  pressing  need.     Perhaps  blind 
persons   may   look   forward   to   a   time   when  . 
their  working  lives  will  express  the  truth  that 
"Man   does   not   live   by   bread   alone."      You 
have   a   crucial   role   to   play   in   making   this  . 
dream  a  reality,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
remarks  may  be  useful   to  you   in   this  work. 


"VISION  WITHOUT  SIGHT" 

Elizabeth  Macmillan,  Director  of  Counseling  Services 
YWCA,  Toronto,  Ontario 


That  this  paper  should  have  progressed 
beyond  its  embryonic  stage  is  a  tribute  to  your 
chairman  who  has  patiently  contended  with 
lengthy  delays  and  insufficient  communication 
from  the  authoress.  As  explanation,  not  ex- 
cuse, for  such  behavior,  I  offer  only  the  con- 
current trains  of  thought  which  engulfed  me 
during  preparation  time.  Firstly:  How  can 
I  bring  something  of  worth  to  this  group 
among  such  a  learned  and  distinguished  panel? 
Secondly:  How  did  I  get  myself  into  this 
situation  in  the  first  place?  To  the  second 
question  only  was  I  able  to  find  an  answer. 
I  once  heard  it  said  by  a  charming  newcomer 
to  Canada  that  she  was  mystified  and  intrigued 
by  the  Canadian's  inability  to  say  "no"  even 
when  a  negative  response  is  clearly  the  wiser 
course.  Despite  all  misgivings,  I  am  flat- 
tered and  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to  be 
a  small  part  of  your  convention.  Previous 
visits  to  Detroit  have  been  happy  occasions 
for  me  personally  and  this  one  is  proving  to 
be  no  exception. 

The  theme  of  tonight's  session  is  not  mere- 
ly one  of  realism  and  practicality,  but,  in 
addition,  one  of  hope  and  future  promise, 
both  for  those  currently  or  ultimately  handi- 
capped by  blindness,  and  those  who  are  the 
architects  and  craftsmen  in  the  expanding 
business  of  rehabilitation.  In  your  desire  to 
broaden  vocational  horizons  for  the  blind,  you 


are  keeping  pace  with  the  educators  and 
others  in  the  guidance  field  who  are  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  to  bring  to  every 
young  person  the  fullest  possible  vocational 
vista.  The  implications  of  such  a  program 
are  almost  incalculable.  The  optimum  con- 
servation, utilization  and  deployment  of  man- 
power is  probaby  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  to  confront  any  society.  I  need  not 
remind  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  that  education,  not  manipula- 
tion, is  the  prime  method  through  which  this 
goal  must  be  attained.  Manpower,  with  or 
without  vision,  is  the  one  natural  resource 
for  which  we  all  bear  some  form  of  responsi- 
bility. No  mine,  forest  or  fishery  is  so  obvi- 
ous or  enigmatic,  so  frustrating  or  fascinating, 
so  perishable  or  enduring. 

My  tendency  in  the  foregoing  has  been  to 
speak  of  occupational  maturation  for  all  i 
people — not  just  for  the  blind.  This  may 
convey  the  impression  that  I  do  not  regard 
blindness,  for  myself  or  for  others,  as  a  sig- 
nificant factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact,  is  true.  At  this  juncture, 
may  I  emphasize  that  what  I  say  constitutes 
a  personal  opinion  with  which  some  of  you 
will  likely  disagree.  Blindness — the  curtail- 
ment or  dissolution  of  one  of  the  five  senses — 
is  a  major  handicap.  Unlike  Voltaire's 
Candide,   I   cannot   think   that:    "Everything 
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;  is    for    the    best    in    the    best    of   all    possible 

i  worlds."    Blindness  is  a  controlling,  depriving, 
restricting  condition   and,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  play  on  words,  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  any 
\  positive  aspects.     Not  to  know  the  exhilara- 
:  tion  of  visual  beauty  nor  the  impact  of  visual 
ugliness    is    to   reduce    the   maximum    sensual 
experience  which  is  so  integral  a  part  of  the 
.  total  learning  process.     All  this  I  believe  and 
I  strive    to    accept    realistically.      Something    is 
gone — irreparably,     irreplaceably     gone;     but, 
'  hopefully,       something       remains — something 
which  must  be  relied  upon  to  facilitate  some 
form  of  adjustment,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Since  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  myself — my  education,  professional  train- 
ing and  present  employment — you  will  forgive 
the  rather  personal  nature  of  what  follows. 
As  a  child,  I  attended  the  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind.  More  recently  special  schools, 
segregating  handicapped  from  non-handi- 
capped children,  have  become  a  matter  of 
controversy;  but  for  tonight  I  choose  to  leave 
that  topic  to  those  more  qualified  to  debate 
it.  Prior  to  regular  school  attendance,  my 
formal  education  began  through  the  weekly 
visits  of  a  home  teacher  from  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Under  her 
instruction,  I  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille, 
a  little  arithmetic  and  some  handwork.  All 
but  the  latter  I  found  exciting.  I  expect  that 
acquisition  of  literacy  is  always  an  exciting 
experience,  and  blindness  perhaps  intensifies 
this  excitement. 

For  those  who  may  not  know,  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Blind,  sponsored  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government,  offers  elementary  and 
secondary  school  training  with  a  curriculum 
paralleling  that  established  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  for  all  schools  within 
the  Province. 

To  move  from  a  school  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  blind  students  into  a  university 
where  the  handicapped  student  is  a  rarity,  is 
a  radical  change.  Add  to  this  the  usual  fears 
and  uncertainties  of  mid-adoescence,  and  the 
picture  becomes  more  frightening  than  it  ac- 
tually seemed  at  the  time.  The  problems 
which  blindness  created  in  this  setting  will 
be  familiar,  I  am  sure,  to  many  here.  They 
are  problems  indigenous  to  blindness  and  in 
evidence  in  many  situations  in  which  blind 
people   find   themselves:    Physical   mobility   in 


strange  territory;  the  lack  of  Braille  textbooks 
and  the  resultant  restrictions  on  supplementary 
as  well  as  compulsory  reading;  the  frustration 
of  subject  matter  demonstrated  graphically— 
the  inevitable  diagrams  and  charts,  so  vivid 
to  the  eye,  so  obscure,  at  least  initially,  to  the 
imagination.  If,  however,  I  have  represented 
these  obstacles  as  problems,  I  have,  in  truth, 
exaggerated,  since  they  were  little  more  than 
irritants  and  a  challenge  to  ingenuity.  That 
these  were  surmounted  is  but  one  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  invaluable  assistance  of  fellow- 
students.  They  read  to  me  voluntarily,  re- 
fusing payment,  and  even  insisted  that  the 
experience   was   helpful   to  them. 

It  was  not  until  midway  through  university 
that  I  selected  my  future  profession  of  social 
work.  In  retrospect,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
capture my  original  motivation  toward  this 
goal.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that  it  was 
completely  altruistic,  but  this  explanation 
seems  too  idealistic  even  for  a  young  under- 
graduate student.  Once  conscious  of  an  inter- 
est in  social  work,  I  set  about  learning  all  I 
could  concerning  the  length,  nature  and  cost 
of  required  training.  Part  way  through  my 
final  year  in  Arts,  I  visited  the  professional 
school  I  had  chosen  and  discussed  my  plans 
with  the  appropriate  faculty  member.  Later 
I  obtained  and  completed  the  lengthy  ap- 
plication form  and  experienced  some  for- 
bodings  as  I  became  aware,  perhaps  really 
for  the  first  time,  of  what  would  be  expected, 
both  intellectually  and  emotionally,  by  the 
school. 

Social  work  training  to  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  Level  includes  two  years  at  an  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work.  This  time  is 
divided  roughly  into  60  per  cent  lecture  hours 
and  40  per  cent  field  work.  Study,  reading 
and  assignment  preparation  are  in  addition 
to  this  schedule.  Field  work  is  learning 
through  practice  and  under  intensive  super- 
vision in  a  publicly  or  privately  supported 
social  agency.  During  the  first  year,  I  was 
assigned  for  student  work  to  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Agency  by  which  I  am  now  employed. 
In  the  second  year  I  was  placed  with  the 
Counselling  Services  of  the  YWCA  of  Tor- 
onto. It  was  in  the  YWCA  that  my  first 
professional  employment  opportunity  was 
made  available.  In  the  spring,  a  staflf  vacancy 
was  imminent,  so  I  was  invited  by  my  super- 
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visor  to  submit  an  application  for  this  position 
with  the  understanding  that  other  applicants, 
too,  would  be  considered.  Luck  was  with  me, 
and  my  application  was  accepted. 

Before  describing  this  job  and  the  one 
which  followed  at  the  YWCA,  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  my  chief  fear  in  approach- 
ing clients  was  that  their  concern  about  my 
handicap  would  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  any 
help  I  might  offer.  In  this  I  overestimated 
my  own  importance.  People  in  trouble  who 
seek  help  from  an  agency,  by  and  large,  are 
aaturally  too  preoccupied  with  their  own  prob- 
lems to  give  more  than  a  passing  acknowledge- 
ment that  their  worker  is  facing  her  own 
particular  brand  of  difficulty.  Generally, 
they  respond  well  to  a  brief,  frank  statement 
of  the  handicap's  existence  and  react  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  degree  of  comfort  with  which 
the  worker  appears  to  accept  and  cope  with 
this   situation. 

You  will,  of  course,  realize  that  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  Master's  Degree,  a  written  re- 
search project  must  be  completed.  I  chose 
for  this  to  examine,  in  a  minor  way,  the 
contribution  to  physical,  social  and  vocational 
adjustment  made  by  the  services  offered  by 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
It  has  been  said  that,  "Authorship  is  the 
supreme  act  of  ego,"  so  I  will  not  endanger  the 
precarious  position  of  my  little  document  by 
discussing  it  here.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
I  found  the  agency  staff  ready  and  anxious  to 
cooperate,  attempting  neither  to  conceal  weak- 
nesses in  service  nor  to  exaggerate  strengths. 
In  another  way,  too,  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Bind  assisted  me  at  this  time. 
Drivers  were  needed  so  that  I  might  visit 
interviewees  participating  in  the  project,  and 
readers  to  help  me  develop  and  peruse  a 
bibliography.  Through  the  agency's  volunteer 
bureau,   both   were  provided   in   abundance. 

All  good  things  must  end,  and  suddenly 
I  was  no  longer  the  penurious,  struggling 
student — I  was  an  employee.  As  a  YWCA 
counsellor  I  was  responsible  for  offering  a 
casework  service  to  single  girls  and  women. 
Their  problems  were  as  numerous  and  diverse 
as  the  people  who  brought  them.  Some 
lacked  money,  adequate  housing,  friends,  self- 
confidence,  satisfactory  inter-personal  relation- 
ships, recreation.  Most  presented  some  com- 
bination   of   these   difficulties,   with   additional 


complications  and  complexities. 

Subsequently,  the  department  director, 
under  whom  I  had  begun,  left  the  YWCA 
and  I  was  offered  this  position.  Thus,  my 
duties  included  the  supervision  of  department 
staff,  administration  of  the  department  which 
involved,  among  other  things,  the  preparation 
of  annual  budgets  and  reports.  I  served  as 
official  liaison  between  the  department  and 
the  community,  and  was  responsible  for  en- 
suring that  the  counselling  services  played  an 
integral  part  in  the  program  of  the  total  As- 
sociation. That,  in  brief,  was  my  job.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  it  sounds  infinitely  more 
imposing  than  it  was;  but  for  me  it  was  an 
excellent  source  of  learning.  The  depart- 
mental staff  group  was  especially  stimulating, 
since  it  comprised  social  workers,  psychologists, 
housing  placement  workers  and  clerical  help. 
The  acceptance,  support  and  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  every  staff  member  contributed 
immeasurably  to  whatever  success  I  may  have 
enjoyed   in   this   capacity. 

Much  of  the  work  was  performed  within 
the  building,  so  the  problem  of  mobility  was 
not  serious.  To  me  it  is  constantly  important 
in  adapting  to  a  new  job  to  devise  every 
possible  means  to  keep  to  a  minimum  extra 
demands  upon  clerical  staff  in  particular. 
Methods  of  doing  this  are  not  universally  ap- 
plicable and  must  be  developed  in  relation  to 
the  job — its  inherent  characteristics  and  the 
environment  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished. 
I  have  focused  upon  my  YWCA  work 
rather  than  my  present  position  with  a  Family 
Agency  because  the  latter  is  so  new  that  I  do 
rot  feel  competent  as  yet  to  explain  it  fully 
nor  to  describe  the  problems  peculiar  to  this 
work    resulting    from   blindness. 

The  question  of  whether  social  work  is  a 
suitable  profession  for  blind  people  has  been 
put  to  me.  My  reply  is  this:  The  choice  of 
social  work  as  a  vocation  is  as  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  for  blind  people  as  it  is  for 
those  with  sight.  In  other  words,  while  the 
possession  or  lack  of  one  of  the  five  senses 
is  vital,  it  should  not  be  the  sole  or  even  the 
major  determinant  in  work  selection.  Social 
work,  as  any  service  profession,  requires  a 
certain  ability  and  personality  make-up. 
Surely  then,  it  is  the  presence  of  these  requi- 
sites rather  than  the  absence  of  sight  which 
is     important.      The     wisdom     of    vocational 
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choice   is   usually   a   reflection   of  careful   and 
constructive    vocational    planning. 

The  importance  of  planning  is  illustrated 
in  one  of  my  favorite  stories  with  which  I 
shall   conclude. 

One  lovely  Sunday  morning  following 
church  service,  the  Rev.  Smith  was  walking 
home  when  he  noticed  Mr.  Jones,  a  parish- 
ioner who  was  absent  this  morning,  working 


in  his  garden.  Wishing  to  let  Mr.  Jones 
know  his  absence  had  been  observed,  but 
anxious  to  do  so  tactfully  lest  this  generous 
contributor  to  the  church's  coffers  be  offended, 
the  Rev.  Smith  said  pleasantly,  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Jones!  You  and  the  Lord  certainly 
have  a  lovely  garden." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  up  and  replied,  "Yes,  but 
you  should  have  seen  it  when  the  Lord  had 
it  by  Himself." 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  JOHN  H.  McAULAY  AWARD 

Fred  L.  Gissoni,  Placement  Counselor 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  Department  of  Education 

Lexington,  Kentucky 


Without  sounding  trite,  or  just  plain 
"corny,"  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  my 
feelings,  when  I  was  told  that  I  had  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  John  H.  McAulay 
Award.  1  never  knew  John  McAulay  myself, 
but  I  know  men  who  knew  him  and  it  is, 
indeed,  an  honor  to  receive  an  Award  for 
placement   activities   given   in    his    name. 

In  accepting  the  Award  I  feel  that  1  must 
accept  it,  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for 
those  people  and  those  experiences  that  have 
had   an   influence  on   my  life  to  date. 

In  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  Hem- 
mingway  says  that  "no  man  is  an  island  unto 
himself."  I  believe  this  is  true.  For  example, 
no  baseball  player  has  ever  been  voted  the 
most  valuable  player  of  the  year  without  the 
support  of  teammates,  coaches,  trainers,  physi- 
cians, dietitians,  and,  ultimately,  the  inventor 
of  baseball  himself. 

In  the  same  way,  no  placement  man  can 
take  full  credit  for  any  success  which  he  may 
have.  Credit  must  be  shared  with  the  client, 
his  coworkers,  foremen,  personnel  officers, 
plant  management  and  labor  leaders  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  com- 
munity at  large,  family,  friends,  physicians, 
agency  personnel,  instructors,  and,  finally,  with 
men  like  John  McAulay  who  laid  down  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  of  placement  which  the 
placement  man  of  today  uses  as  guides. 


To  accept  an  Award  for  activity  in  the 
field  of  placement  has  not  only  its  honors  but 
also  its  responsibilities.  As  a  case  in  point, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  letter  telling  me 
that  I  had  been  chosen  to  receive  the  McAulay 
Award  also  told  me  that  I  would  have  to  pre- 
pare this  acceptance  speech.  This  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  I  was  rather  slow  to  dis- 
charge. It  carries  with  it  also  the  responsi- 
bility to  recognize  the  place  of  placement. 
I  believe  it  is  the  job  of  the  placement  man 
to  bring  to  completion  all  of  the  efforts  of 
everyone  involved  in  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation of  a  blind  person.  Every  second  spent 
with  a  cldent  in  counseling,  every  penny  spent 
on  diagnosis,  on  training,  on  equipment,  is 
aimed  at  the  eventual  placement  in  gainful 
employment. 

We  can  measure  the  economic  significance 
of  a  placement  in  terms  of  a  client's  earn- 
ings, the  amount  of  taxes  he  will  pay  dur- 
ing his  working  life  as  opposed  to  the  money 
spent  for  his  rehabilitation.  We  can  never 
fully  estimate  the  impact  that  employment 
has  on  the  personality  of  a  blind  person.  We 
can  never  estimate  the  degree  to  which  hold- 
ing a  job  enables  the  client  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  We  cannot  ac- 
curately measure  the  extent  to  which  his  liv- 
ing standard  is  raised.  Above  all,  we  cannot 
know  the  degree  of  self-respect  which  he  feels 
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when   he  comes  home  after  a  day's  work  for 
which   he  will   receive  a  day's   pay. 

This  Award,  designed  to  recognize  the 
efforts  of  those  of  us  engaged  in  placement 
work  and  to  challenge  us  to  even  greater 
efforts,  is  also  intended  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  John  McAulay.  I  believe  that,  in 
a  greater  sense,  every  time  a  blind  person  un- 
locks the  door  of  his  own  place  of  business. 


or  punches  a  time  card  in  an  industrial  plant, 
or  transcribes  some  dictation  in  an  office,  an 
even  higher  tribute  is  being  paid  to  John 
McAulay  and  to  men  like  him.  Because, 
when  these  things  happen,  they  mean  that 
blind  people,  who  might  once  have  been 
regarded  as  objects  of  pity,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  independent,  self-respecting  use- 
ful,  working   members   of  society. 
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THE  MULTIPLE  HEALTH  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  BLIND 


I 


Dr.  Ralph  H.  Pino,  Ophthalmologist 
Detroit,  Michigan 


If  the  clinician  in  ophthalmology  were  to 
give  comprehensive  consideration  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  factors  associated 
with  blindness,  he  would  find  those  to  run 
nearly  the  entire  range  of  the  more  common 
diseases  and  some  of  the  less  common,  such 
as  Marfans  disease  of  which  we  have  quite 
a   number. 

I  have  been  an  ophthalmologist  for  forty 
years  in  Detroit,  twenty  of  which  included 
medical  supervision  of  Sight-Saving  and 
Braille  in  the  Detroit  Public  School  system. 
Here,  for  school  children,  either  private  or 
public  health  facilities  have  been  available  to 
provide  for  all  general  disease  conditions  as 
indicated.  For  an  ophthalmologist  to  try  to 
give  detailed  direction  for  handling  the  vari- 
ous disease  entities  in  this  discussion  for  those 
beyond  school  age,  when  almost  every  disease 
of  importance  is  cared  for  under  direction  of 
the  specialist  or  general  practitioner  or  the 
Public  Health  Department,  would  seem  im- 
practical. I  believe  that  workers  with  the 
blind  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

Many  health  problems  of  the  adult  blind 
have  their  origin,  or  are  aggravated  by,  socio- 
ogical  and  economic  conditions.  There  has 
to  be  balance  from  the  social  and  economic 
factors,  or  general  medical  care  is  not  good, 
for  sick  social  and  economic  conditions  help 
to  produce  and  maintain  bodily  illness  in  an 
already  handicapped  individual. 

In  my  quite  long  experience  with  children 
from  the  kindergarten  through  high  school, 
it  has  been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  and 
wonderment  as  to  what  the  teachers  were  able 
to  do  in  creating  within  these  children  the 
mental  concept  of  their  ability  to  lead  inde- 


pendent, comprehensive,  happy,  and  success- 
ful lives.  What  magic  they  wrought  in  many 
who  have  become  very  successful  wives  and 
homemakers,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  judges, 
as  examples,  and  in  other  realms  with  which 
you  are  familiar!  I  have  many  very  success- 
ful, blind,  happy  patients  in  their  adult  years 
whom  I  knew  in  the  Sight-Saving  and  Braille 
classes. 

If  only  all  could  do  as  well!  But  that  is 
not  the  case,  for,  after  all,  the  blind  people 
of  this  country  are  made  up  of  the  rank  and 
file,  and  not  all  are  as  fortunate  from  any 
number  of  causes,  from  heredity  to  circum- 
stance, from  fine  skills  and  much  ambition, 
to  lesser  skills  and  no  ambition,  and  no  one 
can  outline  a  Utopia  to  which  all  could  pos- 
sibly reach.  The  ophthalmologist  sees  many 
of  the  latter.  We  find  a  husband  and  wife 
living  in  different  quarters,  for  by  so  doing 
they  get  more  financial  aid  to  the  blind.  We 
find  many  things.  We  call  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  or  this  or  that  agency,  and 
often  we  can  get  no  help  from  no  fault  of 
the  agency  personnel  or  of  the  patient,  but 
sometimes  from  the  fault  of  either  one,  or 
both.  Too  often,  I  believe,  the  main  difficulty 
reverts  to  the  economic  legislative  faaor. 

In  this  country,  according  to  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  one 
person  goes  blind  every  twenty  minutes,  and 
we  hear  the  words  —  words  —  words  — 
joined  in  the  chorus,  "Aid  to  the  Blind." 
One  would  think  the  blind  were  rolling  in 
wealth  with  so  much  aid.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  song  in  "My  Fair  Lady"  so  frequently 
repeated  in  that  play,  and  the  name  of  the 
song  is   "Just  A  Little  Bit".     "Just  A  Little 
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Bit  .  .  .  Just  A  Little  Bit  .  .   .  Just  A  Little 
Bit." 

It  takes  many  people  to  staff  our  social- 
educational  organizations  "In  Aid  to  the 
Blind,"  and  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
From  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
of  our  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
I  received  a  pamphlet  listing  371  "known 
competitive  employment  opportunities  now 
being  held  by  physically  capable,  legally  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States."  Can  it  be  that 
we  do  not  have  the  imagination  and  financial 
resources  to  provide  definite  educational-em- 
ployment institutions  in  this  or  any  other  state, 
making  it  possible  for  any  person  who  is,  or 
becomes  blind,  to  know  that,  except  in  rare 
instances,  if  he  is  capable  and  willing  to 
work,  he  will  always  be  cared  for — and  from 
his  own  earnings,  whether  wholly  on  his  own, 
or  in  a  state-provided  facility.  That  would 
give  any  blind  person  basis  for  courage. 

I  know  the  argument  for  independence  and 
complete  self-sufficiency  as  the  ideal  for  the 
blind,  and  some  have  it  in  their  own  business 
or  profession,  but  most  do  not,  and  cannot. 
Most  all  other  people  work  in  stores,  factories, 
institutions,  etc.  If  a  man  goes  to  the  city 
from  a  farm,  healthy  in  every  way,  including 
perfect  vision,  and  learns  to  be  a  tool-maker, 
he  more  than  likely  has  to  live  where  factories 
are  and  is  likely  to  work  in  a  factory,  though 
he  will  go  to  his  own  home  at  night,  and 
twice  per  month  get  his  earned  check.  Some 
workers,  as  in  hospitals,  live  right  in  the 
institution,  including  nurses  where  the  cir- 
cumstance warrants,  or  go  home. 

I  believe  that  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and 
all  the  larger  cities  of  this  country,  for  adults 
who  are  blind,  combined  trade  school  and 
manufacturing  facilities  could  be  provided 
under  ideal  circumstances.  There  is  not 
time  here  to  give  details.  (Later  you  may 
"shoot  the  works,"  and  I  will  "abandon  the 
fort.") 

Are  there  not  enough  things  the  state  and 
local  governments  need  to  use  in  state  offices 
and  institutions  that  the  blind  could  make,  as 
well   as   many  things   others   need  and   would 


buy?  Or  would  that  interfere  with  private 
enterprise?  If  any  profitable  work  a  blind 
person  might  do  to  make  a  good  living  in  a 
place  built  and  run  by  the  state  would  cause 
anyone  to  object  as  unfair  competition,  that 
individual  should  have  both  eyes  covered  for 
just  one  day.  That  might  help  a  legislator 
also  "to  see  the  light." 

Let's  not  talk  about  how  smart  we  are  in 
this  miracle  age — about  going  to  the  moon, 
and  automation,  and  all  the  rest,  if  we  cannot 
do  better  for  people  who  are  blind  from  no 
fault   of   their   own   than   we   are   doing. 

Today,  people  are  spending  far  more  on 
alcoholic  beverages  than  on  all  health  facili- 
ties combined,  and  the  state  governments  are 
spending  many  times  more  on  mopping  up 
after  the  liquor  interests  than  these  interests 
ever  turn  over  to  the  state  in  taxes,  and  at 
the  same  time  producing  one  of  our  four 
leading  crime,  disease,  and  death  entities,  now 
in  pandemic  proportions.  And  yet  we  are 
niggardly  with  our  blind  citizens,  and  with 
the  devoted  teachers,  social  workers,  nurses, 
and  all  who  give  their  lives  to  this  problem. 
I  have  never  seen  greater  devotion  to  a 
cause  than  is  shown  by  our  sight-saving  and 
Braille    teachers. 

I  believe,  if  we  use  our  imagination  and 
our  intelligence,  that  as  high  a  degree  of  self- 
support  among  our  blind  citizens  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  higher,  than  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  other  citizens. 

Given  the  adult-education,  financial-recrea- 
tional opportunities  they  deserve,  each  blind 
person  will  be  able,  through  prepayment 
plans,  to  obtain  the  medical  care  he  needs 
on  his  own.  As  far  as  possible,  give  them 
priority  on  Government  contracts,  and  with- 
out  pampering. 

Let  those  of  us  not  beholden  to  govern- 
ment for  income  help  our  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  their  work 
by  using  our  influence  with  our  legislators. 
Our  legislators  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  blind.  They  need  our  thoughts  and 
our   help. 
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MULTIPLE  DISABILITIES  AND  THE  PROBLEMS  THEY 
PRESENT  IN  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS 

Medical  Social  Point  of  View 

George  J.  Emanuele,  Director 

Medical  and  Social  Services 

Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida 


As  concerns  an  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  blind,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  oflfer  guidance,  training  and  place- 
ment to  a  visually  handicapped  applicant  with 
a  major  coexisting  disability  can  be  very 
challenging.  Typical  of  human  beings,  our 
first  inclination  is  to  run  away  and  avoid  a 
problem  that  is  unfamiliar  and  strange  to  us. 
So  long  as  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  skillful  and  confident  in  coping 
with  special  problems,  we  normally  are  in- 
clined to  avoid  them.  Such  a  reaction  can  also 
be  quite  normal  to  a  comparatively  new  staff 
member  who,  in  the  past,  has  developed  con- 
fidence in  providing  counseling  services  to  a 
client  whose  only  major  problem  is  blindness. 
It  will  be  well  for  him  to  expect  a  greater 
proportion  of  blind  applicants  with  compli- 
cated coexisting  disabilities  in  the  future,  for 
the  blind  are  also  exposed  and  susceptible 
to  other  ills  normally  acquired  by  everyone. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  "unload,"  it  would  be 
well  to  recognize  the  importance  of  accumu- 
lating valuable  experience  in  helping  to  de- 
velop confidence  and  to  cope  with  similar 
situations   in   the   future. 

Are  we  confining  ourselves  to  a  discussion 
of  persons  with  more  than  one  major  physical 
disability?  At  the  risk  of  becoming  elemen- 
tary, it  is  well  to  remember  that  any  one 
major  physical  disability  may  very  well  be 
identified  with  emotional,  psychological  prob- 
lems which,  in  themselves,  can  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  major  disability.  In 
essence  then,  we  are  saying  that  we  should 
anticipate  a  major  physical  disability  to  be 
complicated  by  emotional,  psychological  prob- 
lems. Needless  to  say,  the  emotional,  psycho- 
logical problems  can  be  more  handicapping 
than  the  physical  disability  itself.  Never  for- 
getting that  we  are  talking  about  an  integrated 


person,  a  good  analytical  approach  is  to  con- 
sider evaluation  of  remaining  functions  and 
handicaps  resulting  from  the  physical  dis- 
ability, and  the  degree  of  adjustment  and  ac- 
ceptance or  lack  of  same  as  related  to  the 
emotional,  psychological  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

This,  then,  is  an  appeal  to  all  agency  staff 
to  appreciate  the  difference  that  exists  among 
individuals,  that  each  one  will  respond  differ- 
ently to  the  effects  of  a  major  physical  dis- 
ability, and  that  a  major  emotional,  psycho- 
logical disability  may  be  the  second  problem 
that  will  need  a  lot  of  attention,  guidance  and 
counseling.  No  matter  whether  a  second  or 
third  major  physical  disability  exists,  they  all 
contribute  to  the  ever-present,  intangible, 
emotional,  psychological  problem  which  will 
also  need  attention  in  the  form  of  complete 
evaluation,  understanding,  treatment  and  care. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  that  needs  to  be 
made  is  the  question  of  responsibility.  De- 
pending upon  the  severity  of  the  other  dis- 
ability, it  may  be  decided  that  the  agency 
in  question  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
responsibility.  Some  decision  will  need  to 
be  made  as  to  which  disability  presents  the 
greatest  problem  and  also  to  study  the  ability 
of  other  resources  in  the  area,  their  familiarity 
and  skills  in  handling  the  disability  presenting 
the  greatest  problem. 

Is  the  approach  to  securing  adequate  medico- 
social  information  any  different  from  that  in 
learning  about  the  eye  condition?  Basically, 
there  is  very  little  difference.  Medical  evalu- 
ation will  help  in  determining  responsibility 
in  measuring  the  extent  of  organic  and  func- 
tional disability  and  resulting  handicaps.  An 
eye  report  is  considered  a  special  medical 
report  elaborating  on  the  history  of  eye  dis- 
ease,   measure    of    visual    function,    forecast, 
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prognosis  as  to  possible  course  that  eye  condi- 
tion which  may  follow,  and  recommendation, 
treatment  and  care.  As  concerns  coexisting  dis- 
ability, a  similar  special  medical  report  will 
need  to  be  secured  from  a  medical  specialist. 
He  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  elaborate  upon 
extent  and  severity  of  the  disability,  imposing 
limitations  and  handicaps  to  organic  function, 
recommendation  for  treatment,  prosthesis  and 
prognosis. 

As  lay  professional  staff,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  special  skills  of  a 
medical  specialist  and,  therefore,  it  behooves 
us  to  seek  such  interpretive  and  counseling 
services.  The  one  tool  that  will  give  us 
greater  confidence  is  having  available  the 
services  of  a  consultant  other  than  eye. 
Agencies  for  blind  accumulate  years  of  ex- 
perience through  identifying  themselves  close- 
ly with  ophthalmologists  and  usually  have  a 
consultant  to  assist  them  in  evaluating  techni- 
cal eye  reports.  In  like  manner,  a  consultant 
other  than  eye  is  indispensable  in  reviewing 
technical  medical  information  concerned  with 
body  illnesses.  In  addition  to  interpreting  the 
extent  of  the  organic  disability,  the  consul- 
tant is  in  a  position  to  measure  remaining 
functional  capacities,  prognosis  and  receptivity 
to  treatment  and  care.  Concerning  severe 
coexisting  disabilities,  indicating  questionable 
positive  response  to  treatment,  long  and  ex- 
pensive medical  care  and,  also,  raising  ques- 
tions as  to  physical  capacity  to  eventually  ac- 
cept minimum  job  requirements  because  of 
severity  of  illnesses,  the  consultant  can  ma- 
terially help  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to 
eligibility  and  potentialities  as  concerns 
eventual  rehabilitation. 

In  considering  a  plan  of  action  beyond  the 
diagnosis,  certain  basic  principles  are  essential 
in  pursuing  medical  care  and  treatment.  The 
following  guide  may  be  considered  when  de- 
veloping a  plan  of  approach: 

1.  Restoring  as  Near  Normal  Func- 
tion AS  Possible  —  A  positive  approach  is 
to  never  presume  condition  is  permanently 
helpless  and  uncorrectable.  An  alert  and 
progressively  minded  consultant  can  avoid 
spending  funds  unwisely,  but  judicially  con- 
sider latest  medical  techniques,  medication 
and   prosthesis. 

2.  Arrest  and  Control  Course  of 
Disease  or  Malformation  —  Once  it  is 


determined  that  condition  cannot  be  improved, 
the    next    goal    is    to    prevent    deterioration. 
Consider    therapeutic    methods    of    increasing  ; 
function,    tone    and    movement    of    involved 
organ,   and   consider   increasing   usefulness   of  ' 
function  of  other  sense  organs. 

3.  Prosthesis  —  Rapid  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  prosthesis,  especially  in 
the  realm  of  modification  of  standard  equip- 
ment to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Progress 
in  the  field  of  electronics  and  sonar  equip- 
ment opens  many  avenues  to  disabled  persons  . 
lacking  physical  ability  to  manipulate  me- 
chanical devices. 

4.  Follow-up  Care  —  In  addition  to  the  ■ 
importance  of  following  prescribed  treatment 
and    medication    to    completion    during    the  ■ 
period   of  rehabilitation,   it   is   also   important  : 
that   the   client   be   properly   counseled   as   to  > 
purpose  of  long-term  prescription  as   recom- 
mended,   importance    of    periodic    reexamina- 
tion, importance  of  regularity  in  taking  medi- 
cation,  etc. 

Perhaps   the  greatest  challenge  to  the  staff 
member  assigned  the  task  of  accumulating  in- 
formation,  medical   and   social,   is   his   ability 
to   keep   in   mind   that   he   needs   to  carefully 
evaluate  the  abilities  that  remain  and  the  ex- 
tent of  functional  usefulness  to  the  particular 
individual  in  question.     In  other  words,  it  is 
not   a   question   as   to   whether   the  person    is 
mentally    retarded,    diabetic,    deaf,    etc.,    but 
rather  what  is  his  remaining  function  and  how 
well   does   he  use  it  and   what  is   his  adjust- 
ment.     A  medical   report  may  be  technically  ' 
very  discouraging  and,  on  paper,  not  support  : 
any  consideration  which  may  be  planned.     It  : 
becomes,  therefore,  very  important  that  each  i 
individual   situation   be  measured   upon   merit 
and  individuality.     Ideally,  an  agency  for  the 
blind  should  capitalize  upon  all  the  resources 
of  the  community,  including  agencies  that  may 
contribute   their   knowledge,   skills   and   other 
services.      To   be   completely   informed,  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  that  may  be  available 
through    other    agencies    should    be    secured. 
Staff    of    other    agencies    experienced    in    the   ; 
major    disability    in    question    should    be    in-   | 
vited  in  as  part  of  a  team  to  assist  in  resolv-   [ 
ing  a  difficult  rehabilitation  plan.     Don't  let   j 
the  title  of  this  discussion  mislead  you  in  try- 
ing to  see  each  major  physical  disability  by 
itself.     To  see  each  major  physical  and  emo- 
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tional  disability  separately  would  be  following 
the  same  pattern  a  butcher  does  when  he 
carves  his  meat.  We  must  continue  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  inte- 
grated person  who  manifests  normal  reactions 
to  problems,  physical  and  otherwise,  and 
comes   to   us   for  guidance,   to   have   a   better 


understanding  of  himself,  to  secure  confidence 
in  knowing  that  he  can  utilize  whatever  ca- 
pacities he  has  remaining,  and  in  knowing 
that  these  capacities  may  be  made  more  useful 
in  order  that  he  may  contribute  to  his  own 
happiness,  to  his  independence,  and  to  his 
loved  ones. 


WORKING  WITH  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  MULTIPLE  HANDICAPS 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  HOME  TEACHER 

Dorothy  Dykema,   Braille  Teacher 

Training  Center  Services  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  discussing  persons  who  have  two  or 
more  handicaps,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  specific  statements  about  their  problems 
or  about  the  best  ways  of  helping  them.  Not 
only  are  we  dealing  with  all  the  variables 
which  make  up  humanity,  but  with  a  large 
number  of  handicap  combinations,  each  combi- 
nation producing  a  different  set  of  problems 
and  strengths.  To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us 
consider  just  a  few  of  the  possible  combina- 
tions: There  are  persons  who  are  deaf  and 
blind,  those  who  are  blind  as  well  as  ortho- 
pedically  handicapped,  those  who  are  blind 
and  suffer  with  heart  disease  or  vascular  im- 
pairment, those  who  have  poor  sight  and 
limited  use  of  one  or  both  hands,  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded  in  addition  to  having 
poor  vision,  blind  people  with  severe  diabetes, 
muscular  paralysis,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  etc., 
etc.  Except  for  the  common  problems  of 
blindness,  each  of  the  persons  has  a  different 
set  of  limitations  to  which  to  adjust.  There- 
fore, my  comments  will  be  along  general 
lines,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  suggest 
a  specific  plan  for  dealing  with  an  individual 
set   of  circumstances. 

First  of  all,  the  person  who  has  more  than 
one  handicap  is  not  merely  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  each  of  these  handicaps  taken  sepa- 
rately, but  rather  these  handicaps  interact  and 
multiply  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  resul- 
tant limitation  greater  than  the  sum  of  both 
impairments.  For  example,  the  deaf-blind 
person   is  not  only  forced  to  cope  with  the 


problems  of  a  person  who  does  not  hear  or 
see,  but  he  is  placed  in  a  life  of  isolation  and 
dependence  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  deaf 
and  blind  person  combined.  The  visually 
handicapped  amputee  has  a  far  more  difficult 
time  learning  to  travel  with  an  artificial  leg 
than  either  a  blind  person  or  an  amputee 
would  have,  for  the  inability  to  see  makes  the 
business  of  learning  to  navigate  with  the  leg 
far  harder  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The 
examples  could  be  greatly  amplified  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  cumulative  subtleties  which 
plague  the  human  being  who  must  learn  to 
live  with  more  than  one  disability. 

As  home  teachers  ^  we  receive  referrals  which 
vary  all  the  way  from  comprehensive  medical 
and  social  histories  of  considerable  length,  to 
little  more  than  the  name  and  the  address. 
It  is  our  job  to  secure  adequate  information, 
so  we  can  best  know  how  to  plan  with  the 
client  in  an  intelligent  way.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  when  dealing  with  a  client 
who  has  more  than  one  handicap.  In  one 
way  or  another  (and  for  those  living  in  rural 
areas,  this  is  someimes  difficult),  the  teacher 
needs  to  obtain  a  thorough  medical  picture  of 
the  client. 

Why  is  this  necessary?  First,  to  protect 
the  client.  If  travel  or  cooking  are  to  be 
taught  or  encouraged,  the  teacher  must  be 
sure  that  the  client  has  sufficient  coordination 
and  presence  of  mind  to  engage  in  these 
activities  without  danger  to  himself.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  woman  who  was  blind  and  not 
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too  well-coordinated  who  insisted  that  I  teach 
her  travel.  She  lived  on  a  busy  thorough- 
fare; the  curb  did  not  exist;  I  had  visions  of 
her  wandering  out  into  this  busy  street  and 
refused  instruction.  Fortunately  for  both  of 
us,  the  doctor  who  was  consulted  by  me 
agreed  that  travel  would  be  dangerous;  and  the 
client  was  able  to  accept  this  medical  ver- 
dict. Then,  too,  if  the  teacher  has  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  client's  medical  condi- 
tion, she  can  plan  with  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  use  of  his  remaining  strengths,  and 
prevent  him  from  suffering  unnecessary  fail- 
ures, of  which  he  has  probably  had  more  than 
his  share.  "We  all  know  that  interpreting  to 
the  client  and  his  family  his  weaknesses  and 
strengths  is  a  big  part  of  our  job;  this  service 
is  even  more  difficult  and  necessary  for  a 
multiply-handicapped  person,  and  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  teacher  has  adequate  informa- 
tion. 

The  teacher  who  is  working  with  someone 
who   has   more   than    one   handicap   needs   to 
remember  that  her  focus  is  the  set  of  prob- 
lems  caused   by   blindness.      With   the   excep- 
tion   of    the   problems    peculiar   to    the    deaf- 
blind,   the  home   teacher   certainly   cannot   as- 
sume  the   additional   function   of,  let  us   say, 
a   physical   therapist   or   instructor   in  the  use 
of  a  prosthesis.    These  additional  needs  should 
be    met    through     community     resources,     of 
which  the  teacher  should  have  complete  knowl- 
edge.   The  Heart  Association,  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Association,  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing, and  many  others,  can  be  called  in  to  give 
much  valuable  assistance  in  areas  where  the 
home   teacher   has    neither   the   skill    nor   the 
time  to  function.     I  am  reminded  of  one  situa- 
tion in  which  I  worked  with  a  woman  severe- 
ly   handicapped    by    multiple   sclerosis,   which 
had    caused    her    blindness.      Because    of    her 
many  physical   problems,  we   could   offer   her 
little  in  the  way  of  agency  service,  but  a  re- 
quest   made    to    the    local    association    which 
served   those   with   multiple   sclerosis   brought 
forth  much  needed  help.     Recreational  facili- 
ties   were    made    available,    social    contacts,    a 
wheelchair  and  other  tangible  articles.     Hav- 
ing made  the  referral,  I  more  or  less  with- 
drew from  the  case.     I  had  been  able  to  do 
little   for   her   problems   caused   by   blindness, 
but  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  other 
facilities    to    meet    the    needs    caused    by    her 


illness.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  in  a 
large  city,  but  I  grant  that  such  facilities  are 
often  hard  to  find  in  rural  areas,  though 
sometimes  we  professional  people  do  not 
"milk  dry"  the  limited  resources  which  do 
exist.  Also,  we  all  need  to  use  the  vast  reser- 
voir of  good  will  which  is  available  through 
friends,   relatives,   and   volunteeers. 

When  working  with  a  visually  handicapped 
person,  the  home  teacher  is,  of  course,  on  the 
alert  for  persons  whose  vision  can  be  im- 
proved through  operation,  treatment,  or  glasses. 
This  is  of  even  greater  importance  when  an- 
other handicap  is  present.  For  the  person 
who  cannot  use  both  hands  normally,  a  little 
sight  can  be  a  tremendous  boon,  as  it  can  for 
one  who  is  hard-of-hearing  or  not  steady  on 
his  feet.  The  teacher  will  want  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  every  possibility  for  securing  more 
sight  has  been  explored. 

But  what  of  the  work  which  the  home 
teachers  does  with  this  multiply-handicapped 
client?  The  teacher  will  proceed  as  she 
normally  does,  that  is,  whatever  skill  the  client 
wants  and  can  use  will  be  taught;  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  help  him  attain  whatever 
independence  he  can  and  will  strive  for;  and 
much  work  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
acceptance  of  his  unique  situation  both  by 
himself  and  by  the  family.  All  of  these  ideas 
are  employed  whenever  we  work  with  any  in- 
dividual, and  the  number  and  severity  of 
handicaps  do  not  change  them,  only  tech- 
niques of  application. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  aware  of  special 
devices  and  approaches  to  meet  the  client's 
peculiar  needs.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a 
book  does  exist  whereby  one-handed  people 
can  learn  to  type  could  be  of  great  value,  as 
could  a  device  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
typewriter  to  indicate  to  the  hard-of-hearing 
person  that  the  bell  has  rung  at  the  end  of  the 
line.  Certain  occupational  therapists  might  be 
helpful  in  suggesting  crafts  which  can  be  done 
with  only  one  hand.  These  tools  can  be  the 
difference  between  continued  failure  and  some 
much-needed  success  experiences,  and  may  help 
the  client  to  become  more  resourceful  regard- 
ing his  own  particular  problems. 

When  planning  a  definite  teaching  pro- 
gram, the  teacher  needs  to  evaluate  the  client's 
remaining  assets,  weigh  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure,  and   decide   whether   the   risk   is   worth- 
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while.  Is  it  worth  it  to  the  client,  whose  touch 
is  severely  impaired  through  diabetes  or 
multiple  sclerosis,  to  struggle  with  Braille? 
Will  a  few  letters  learned  be  worth  the  hours 
of  strain  and  possible  feelings  of  lessened 
worth?  Sometimes  we  home  teachers  tend  to 
try  anything  in  the  belief  that  a  grain  of  suc- 
cess is  a  good  thing.  The  person  happy  with 
his  Talking  Book  might  remain  happy  if  he 
did  not  know  he  couldn't  learn  Braille. 

The  same  problem  exists  when  the  teacher 
attempts  to  spur  the  severely  handicapped 
person  on  to  attaining  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence which  is  beyond  him.  It  takes  an  ac- 
curate picture  of  the  client,  plus  a  fine  sense 
of  the  client's  personal  and  family  need  for 
independence,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  this  delicate  balance  of  attempt- 
ing all  that  is  possible,  and  no  more. 

We  have  all  seen  persons  whose  handicaps 
are  so  disabling  that  no  tangible  service  can 
be  given.  The  Talking  Book  can  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  these  instances.  A  love 
of  reading  or  a  growing  interest  in  a  certain 
subject  can  sometimes  be  fostered  by  the 
teacher.  Sometimes  there  is  no  spark  of 
interest,  no  wish  to  do  even  that  which  the 
person  can  do.  Then,  only  the  gaining  of 
self-acceptance  can  make  much  difference  in 
the  client's  ultimate  happiness.  We  all  know 
that   a   severely   handicapped   person   can   live 


in  a  useful,  self-rewarding  way.  The  picture 
of  a  partially  paralyzed,  blind  woman  I 
worked  with  comes  to  mind;  many  things 
were  impossible  for  her,  but  she  retained 
position  as  wife  and  mother  in  her  home. 

What  makes  the  difference  between  a 
woman  like  this  and  the  person  who  has  lost 
hope?  We  know  little  of  the  spiritual  re- 
sources, the  drive,  that  makes  people  do  heroic 
acts  or  live  heroic  lives  in  the  face  of  great 
odds.  We  know  even  less  about  how  to  in- 
still this  in  a  person.  A  meaningful  rela- 
tionship with  the  teacher  could  help.  The 
acquisition  of  religious  faith  or  contact  with 
the  great  philosophies  of  the  world  could 
help.  A  family  who  continues  to  love  much 
and  expect  much  of  the  handicapped  person 
can  make  the  giving  up  so  impossible  that 
it  is  simpler  to  keep  on  trying. 

So,  we  may  be  unable  to  help  a  goodly 
number  of  those  whose  handicaps  have  proved 
too  overpowering,  both  physically  and  psycho- 
logically. Even  so,  we  need  to  approach  each 
new  situation  in  a  spirit  of  hope;  we  evaluate 
carefully  from  adequate  data,  use  all  the  out- 
side help  we  can  get,  plan  in  such  a  way  as 
to  emphasize  strength  and  not  weaknesses,  and 
seek  with  the  client  for  that  spark  of  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  life  which  does  exist,  sometimes 
miraculously,  in  the  most  impoverished  lives. 
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ADEQUATE  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 

A.  D.  Croft,  President 

Association  of  the   Blind   of   South   Carolina 
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Organizing  community  resources  to  provide 
more  adequate  services  to  the  blind  is  a  most 
ambitious  subject.  It  may  be,  also,  a  kind  of 
wishful  thinking.  It  is  a  many-sided  topic, 
and,  for  that  matter,  a  many-sided  problem. 
Whatever  conclusions  are  drawn  may  be  either 
right  or  wrong,  depending  upon  the  com- 
munity, the  blind  in  that  community,  and  the 
type  of  service  provided,  and  even  the  person, 
or  agency,  providing  the   service. 

Of  course,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
first  consideration  is  the  blind  person  within 
the  community.  Naturally,  there  are  all  types 
and  kinds  of  blind  people,  and  they  cannot  be 
classified  into  specific  categories  with  any  de- 
gree of  finality.  And,  having  said  that  you 
cannot  classify  the  blind,  let's  try  to  do  a 
partial  job  of  it. 

First,  there  is  the  blind  beggar,  (mendicant, 
please),  who,  like  the  seven-year  itch,  is  al- 
ways with  us.  Of  course,  the  less  said  about 
him  the  better.  But  you  cannot  ignore  him, 
for  no  matter  how  much  you  may  wish  it,  he 
will  not  go  away.  It  should  be  stated  quite 
frankly  that  most  of  these  people  do  not  want 
to  work.  But  the  thing  of  greater  consequence 
is  that  the  presence  of  a  blind  beggar  is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  employment  of  all 
other  blind  people. 

Second,  there  are  the  unemployable  blind. 
This  group  may  be  large  or  small,  depending 
upon  one's  definition  of  employment,  but  still 
the  group  exists.     While  the  type  of  service 


which  can  be  provided  this  particular  group 
is  limited,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  needy  group 
of  all,  and  the  most  desperately  hungry  group 
for  intelligent  service. 

Third,  there  is  the  group  which  is  reason- 
ably, maybe  even  perfectly,  content  to  sit  idly 
in  rocking  chairs,  accept  their  relief  checks, 
criticize  all  programs  for  the  blind,  and  cry 
out  that  they  are  not  getting  a  "square  deal," 
and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  simply  do 
not  want  to  work.  Of  course,  they  will  never 
admit  this — the  job  offered  them  does  not 
suit  them,  etc.  Some  years  ago  I  received  an 
urgent  letter  from  a  prominent  citizen  of  my 
state  asking  me  to  investigate  the  case  of  a 
man  who  said  he  wanted  to  work,  but  couldn't 
get  a  job.  Upon  contacting  this  man,  I  found 
that  he  had  one  particular  job  in  mind,  a  job 
which,  at  that  time,  was  filled  by  another 
needy  blind  person.  Naturally,  you  cannot  fire 
one  needy  man  to  make  room  for  another 
one.  A  variety  of  jobs  had  been  offered  him, 
ail  of  which  he  said  he  either  could  not  do, 
or  did  not  like.  He  was  loud  in  his  com- 
plaint against  those  who  had  not  given  him 
the  job  he  wanted;  and  he  consistently  re- 
fused any  other  job.  Be  it  said  to  the  very 
great  credit  of  the  particular  department  ren- 
dering this  particular  type  of  service,  that  they 
did  not  write  him  off  the  list,  but  kept  work- 
ing with  him,  and,  after  several  years,  this  one 
particular  job  came  open,  and  he  took  it.  I 
recall   another,  almost  similar   instance.     One 
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morning  I  met  one  of  our  placement  agents 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  lobby  ot 
the  hotel.  He  was  all  excited.  A  young 
woman,  reasonably  capable,  had  been  after  him 
for  a  job;  he  had  found  one.  I  rode  with  him 
to  her  home,  located  in  a  small  town  in  our 
state.  The  girl,  together  with  her  mother 
who  insisted  on  "sitting  in,"  listened  to  the 
details  of  the  job — a  simple  job,  one  which 
could  easily  be  performed.  To  every  obstacle 
they  raised,  the  placement  agent  had  an  answer 
— he  had  made  most  thorough  preparations, 
even  to  escort  service  to  and  from  the  place  of 
employment.  Finally,  the  girl  said,  "Well,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  just  don't  want  to  go  to  work 
right  now." 

And,  fourth,  there  is  the  large — we  believe 
the  largest — group  of  blind  people  who  want 
to  work,  who  want  to  be  an  active  part  of 
the  community,  who  have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  life  of  the  community,  and  who, 
if  provided  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  will  make 
that  contribution.  The  presence  of  this  group 
makes  possible  the  bearing  of  all  the  disap- 
pointments received  in  trying  to  help  the 
other  groups.  As  one  social  worker  put  it, 
"When  you  meet  some  one  like  that,  you 
want  to  give  him  the  whole  program." 

Another  major  obstacle  to  the  providing  of 
services  to  the  blind  is  the  mass  of  miscon- 
ceptions held  about  blind  people.  We  can 
mention  but  a  few! 

1.  All  blind  people  are  musical.  Most  of 
the  ones  whom  I  know  are  not.  If  you  attend 
many  conventions,  and  listen  to  the  off-key 
quartettes  bursting  forth  upon  the  smoky  mid- 
night air,  you  may  agree  with  me.  Inevit- 
ably, there  is  the  lowdown  bass,  and  inevit- 
ably the  high-pitched,  slightly  sour  "Whiskey 
Tenor." 

2.  All  blind  people  are  religious.  Believe 
me,  most  of  those  whom  I  know  are  not. 
They  are  just  about  like  any  other  group.  I 
recall  vividly  the  story  told  by  two  friends  of 
mine  who,  at  the  time,  were  students  in  the 
University.  They  were  meandering  up  the 
street  one  evening,  feeling  none  the  worse  for 
the  pint  they  had  consumed,  when  they  come 
to  the  corner,  and  weaved  a  little,  waiting  for 
the  weaving  traffic  to  stop  for  them.  A  by- 
stander made  this  comment,  which  almost 
sobered  them:  "When  you  are  blind,  it's  bad; 
and   when   you're   drunk,   it's   bad;   but   when 


you  are  blind  and  drunk,  then  you  have  really 
played  hell."  A  dear  saintly  lady  was  talk- 
ing to  me  some  years  ago.  She  was  almost 
the  victim  of  shock  when  she  heard  that 
some   blind   people  would   take   a   drink. 

3.  All  blind  people  are  happy.  If  you  say 
that  they  are  loud,  I  might  possibly  concede 
that,  but  to  say  that  they  are  all  happy  is 
no  more  true  of  them  than  of  any  other  group. 

4.  All  blind  people  can  do  anything — they 
can  tell  bills  apart,  they  can  perform  all  man- 
ner of  strange  feats,  except,  of  course,  earn  a 
living    for    themselves. 

5.  Blind  people  can  do  nothing;  you  must 
never  speak  directly  to  them;  you  can  talk 
about  them  to  their  face;  they  cannot  hear 
you,  because  they  cannot  see;  and,  because  they 
are  so  helpless,  you  must  pity  them,  but  never 
give  them  a  chance.  Sometime  ago  I  was  pre- 
paring to  board  a  plane  for  a  flight  home. 
Thi  girl  at  the  ticket  counter  sold  the  ticket, 
meticulously  gave  the  information  about  the 
flight,  then  turned  to  the  friend  who  was 
seeing  me  off,  and  said,  "Does  he  fly?"  Par- 
don me  if  I  flipped  a  bit.  I  replied,  "No, 
he  doesn't  fly  much;  you  see,  he  is  blind,  and 
his  wings  get  tangled  up  in  the  limbs  of 
trees."  I  don't  know  where  she  went;  she 
disappeared.     Maybe  she  took  off. 

Since  we  have  gone  this  far,  it  may  be 
well  to  raise  a  few  warning  signs  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  the  intelligence  to 
heed  them. 

1.  Beware  of  all  groups  and  organizations 
which  blatently  proclaim,  "We  speak  for  the 
blind."  During  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  more  than  one 
such  group.  While  an  organization  may  speak 
for  its  membership  when  its  membership  has 
spoken,  no  organization  can  speak  for  all  the 
blind  any  more  than  one  political  party  can 
speak  for  all  Americans. 

2.  Beware  of  the  multiplicity  of  organiza- 
tions raising  funds  for  programs  of  services 
for  the  blind.  Certainly,  this  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  indictment  of  legitimate 
organizations  rendering  capable  and  devoted 
services  to  and  for  the  blind — all  Honor  to 
Them.  May  they  raise  a  million  dollars  next 
week.  But  any  organization  which  will  not 
reveal  its  expenditures  and  receipts,  which 
sends     out     unsolicited     merchandise,     which 
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dramatizes  the  plight  of  the  blind  as  pitiful 
and  needy — any  such  organization  is  on  Page 
One  of  my  personal  black  list.  Their  greatest 
evil,  however,  is  that  they  reflect  upon  legiti- 
mate enterprises  for  the  blind.  "While  I  know 
that  this  should  not  be,  I  also  know  that  it 
is   true. 

3.  Beware  of  "Do  Gooders,"  who  come 
with  little  baskets  tied  with  baby  blue  ribbon, 
to  (sniffle)  bring  a  little  ray  of  sunshine  into 
the  darkened  lives  of  the  blind.  When  I  was 
quite  a  young  fellow,  before  I  had  learned  to 
mask  my  feelings,  I  was  sitting  in  my  hotel 
room  one  day  just  prior  to  Christmas,  when 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Two  dear 
ladies  stood  there,  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  from 
some  club  or  other.  To  say  the  least,  I  was 
nonplussed.  But  they  quickly  explained. 
They  were  out  bringing  Christmas  joy  to  all 
the  shut-ins,  poor  people,  and  handicapped 
people  who  might  not  have  any  Christmas, 
and  they  wanted  to  include  me.  The  irony 
of  the  situation  struck  me  before  I  blew  up, 
and  saved  them,  I  fear,  from  a  very  startled 
reaction.  I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had 
made  a  contribution  to  the  very  fund  from 
which  I  was  now  receiving  a  basket.  I  totalled 
up  the  value  of  my  receipts — yes,  as  usual, 
it  cost  me  more  than  I  got  back.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Association,  which  I  now 
serve  as  President,  some  of  the  well-meaning 
leaders  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  something 
like  this,  "When  you  are  going  out  riding  on 
Sunday,  come  by  our  home  and  take  some  of 
the  poor  blind  people  with  you — they  love  to 
ride."  Someone  is  reported  to  have  asked 
why  they  liked  to  ride,  since  they  couldn't  see 
the  scenery,  and  some  other  person  replied, 
"Well,  I  guess  they  can  feel  the  wind  as  it 
passes  them." 

4.  Beware  the  social  worker  who  has  lost 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  While  it  is 
sickening  to  be  smothered  in  silly  sentimental- 
ism,  it  is  equally  frustrating  to  find  oneself 
Case  Number  642  in  someone's  professional 
notebook.  Surely,  it  is  most  difficult  to  know 
where  to  draw  the  line.  Last  autumn  a  doctor 
telephoned  me,  asking  if  I  would  talk  to  one 
of  his  patients.  The  man  either  had  to  have 
an  operation,  with  only  a  fifty-fifty  chance,  or 
he  was  surely  going  blind.  A  social  worker 
from  the  County  Department  had  visited  this 
man,  and   had   meticulously   outlined   to   him 


all   the   services   available   to   him   should    he 
go  blind.     So  crisp  and  matter-of-fact  was  she, 
that  she  had  literally  scared  the  daylights  out 
of    the   man.      I    talked    with    the   man,   and 
learned  that,  beside  his   fear  of  darkness,  his 
greatest  fear  was  of  being  unable  to  support 
his   family.      A   conversation   with   the   super- 
intendent of  the  mill  gave  me  assurance  (the 
superintendent  went  with  me  to  give  his  as- 
surance)   that  they  would  make  a  place   for 
him,   should   he   lose   his   vision.      Result:    he 
had  the  operation;  it  was  successful;  he  didn't 
need    any    of   us.      Of   course,    no    competent 
social  worker  can  become  too  involved  in  the 
affairs   of  a   client.     But  the  least  which  she 
can   give   to   the   client   is   a   personal   touch, 
a  sincere  interest  in  the  person  himself  and 
the  peculiar  problems   confronting  him.    An- 
other case  from  my  personal  file  is  that  of  a 
blind   person   who   had   five   dollars   deducted 
from  his  aid  check  because  he  had   not     re- 
ported   contributions    given    him    for    two    or 
three  winter  months  by  a  social  club,  to  help 
them  pay  for  winter  fuel.     I  talked  with  the 
social   worker,   who    said    to   me    indignantly, 
"But  that  person  actually  lied  to  me;  he  didn't 
report  that  income."    My  reply,  which  was  not 
classic,  was,  "Do  you  think  you  could  live  on 
$42  a  month?"    "No,"  she  replied,  "But  I  am 
not  blind."     Do  you  want  to  hear  the  end  of 
the   story?      The  money  was   restored;    and   I 
informed    the    group    how    to    help    without 
penalizing  the  blind  person.     It  is  asking  quite 
a  lot  of  a  person  who  makes   $400  plus  per 
month  to  understand  the  problems  of  a  client 
who  may  receive  only  $40  or  $50  per  month. 
If,  then,  that  social  worker  fails  to  remember 
that  that  is  not  just  a  case,  but  a  person,  that 
social    worker    has    lost   the    greatest    possible 
opportunity  to  be  of  real  service. 

In  any  attempt  to  organize  a  community  in 
order  that  more  adequate  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  blind,  there  are  at  least  three 
major  factors  which  should  be  considered: 
1.  The  type  and  kind  of  community;  2.  The 
type  of  service  most  needed;  and,  3.  Whether 
the  effort  to  secure  this  service  is  made  by 
professionally  trained  personnel,  or  by  volun- 
teers. 

I.  Communities  vary  widely.  There  is  the 
small  rural  community,  the  small  manufactur- 
ing town,  the  metropolis.  In  the  small  town, 
everyone    usually    knows    the    blind    person, 
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which  can  be  both  good  and  bad.  He  may 
be  highly  esteemed,  or  regarded  as  an  object 
of  community  pity.  While  the  small  com- 
munity will  provide  fewer  opportunities  for 
employment,  the  blind  person  should  find  it 
easier  to  develop  friendships,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  the  life  of  the  communiy.  The 
larger  community  and  the  metropolitan  area 
may  provide  greater  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, and  easier  access  to  agencies  serving 
the  blind.  While  employment  may  be  more 
easily  obtained,  other  opportunities  may  not 
exist.  In  some  such  areas,  there  is  even  a 
tendency  to  segregate  the  blind,  a  trend  which, 
it  seems,  some  blind  people  tend  to  encourage. 

II.  As  for  the  type  of  service  most  needed 
by  the  blind,  here  again,  no  catalog  can  be 
followed.  There  are  some  blind  people,  (and 
more  of  them  than  you  may  realize),  who  do 
not  need  any  service.  They  can  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world;  they  ask  for  nothing; 
and  they  rightly  resent  noses  being  poked  into 
their  affairs.  Many  blind  people  occupy  im- 
portant positions,  are  happy  and  useful,  who 
have  never  requested  or  received  help  form 
anybody.  More  Power  to  Them — let  them 
alone. 

As  for  those  who  do  need  services,  as  stated 
above,  there  are  no  definite  rules.  It  is  the 
general  custom  to  place  ""Employment"  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  and  perhaps  it  belongs  there. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  thing  of  greatest 
personal  concern  to  the  blind  person.  They 
may  be  lonely,  they  may  need  recreational 
activities,  etc.  Perhaps,  most  important  of  all, 
they  just  want  to  ""belong";  to  feel  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  world,  that  they  are  both 
wanted  and  needed.  To  many  of  us  here  who 
are  blind,  this  may  sound  like  a  reproduction 
from  the  records  of  half  a  century  ago,  but 
to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  evalu- 
ating the  needs  of  the  blind,  the  statements 
will  be  recognized  as  regrettable  facts.  All 
of  us  know  of  many  instances  where  blind 
persons  are  gainfully  employed,  but  who  are 
getting  little  happiness  from  life. 

III.  The  age-old  argument  relating  to  which 
can  more  efficiently  serve  the  blind,  the  pro- 
fessionally trained  social  worker,  or  the  volun- 
teer, cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  most  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  resolved  here.  Let  it  be 
firmly  stated,  however,  that  there  is  plenty  of 


room  for  all  who  want  to  work.  The  pro- 
fessionaly  trained  worker  needs  the  services  of 
the  volunteer,  and  the  volunteer  surely  needs- 
the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  professionally 
trained  worker.  The  important  thing  is  not 
so  much  who  does  the  job — it  is  that  the  job 
is   getting   done. 

The  first  step  in  organizing  a  community 
to  render  more  efficient  service  to  the  blind 
is  a  subtle  campaign  of  education.  I  say 
subtle,  because  if  you  turn  the  glaring  spot- 
light of  publicity  upon  any  blind  person  or 
group,  you  may  destroy  your  client  before 
you  can  begin  to  help  him.  In  such  an  edu- 
cational campaign,  one  should  never  point  to 
the  blind  mogul  who  has  made  a  million 
dollars,  but  to  those  ordinary  human  beings 
who  have  been  helped,  and  who  have  made 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  life.  Particular 
emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  role  played 
by  the  community  in  helping  those  blind  per- 
sons to  achieve  the  goal  of  successful  living. 

If  the  greatest  need  of  the  blind  person 
is  determined  to  be  employment,  this  problem 
can  best  be  handled  by  a  trained  placement 
agent,  or  a  professionally  trained  worker 
whose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  place- 
ment agent.  The  general  technique  involved 
is  too  well  known  by  his  group  here  to  merit 
further  discussion. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  client  is  to  be  accepted  into, 
and  made  a  part  of,  the  community.  The 
person  attempting  to  render  service  to  the 
client  should  first  endeavor  to  learn  his  chief 
interest.  If  he  is  religiously  inclined,  a  frank 
conversation  with  the  clergyman  will  open 
many  doors.  The  modern  clergy  are  trained 
to  handle  such  problems  with  dignity  and 
poise.  He  will  contact  the  proper  persons 
within  the  various  departments  of  the  church, 
and  instruct  them  as  to  their  duties,  and,  also, 
as   to  their  attitudes. 

But,  as  stated  earlier,  all  blind  people 
are  not  religious.  Perhaps  his  main  interest  is 
sports — and  there  are  more  sports  fans  among 
us  than  one  might  imagine.  The  officials  of 
a  local  ball  club,  a  local  gymnasium,  a  local 
radio  or  TV  station,  will  often  become  inter- 
ested, and  will  literally  envelope  the  client  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sports.  Other  groups  which 
can  be  relied  upon  for  help  in  many  other 
ways,  and  in  developing  many  other  interests. 
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are  garden  clubs,  Y.M.,  and  Y.W.C.A.'s,  and 
Service  Clubs.  Here,  one  should  give  a  spe- 
cial Honorable  Mention  to  Lions  Clubs. 
These  men  take  seriously  their  role  of  being 
a  friend  to  the  blind.  Having  been  a  Lion 
for  twenty-two  years,  and  having  worked  with 
local  Clubs,  and  State  Councils  on  many  prob- 
lems, I  can  testify  that  a  Lion  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  be  of  service. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  most  people 
really  want  to  help  the  blind.  But  they  are 
bewildered  as  to  what  to  do,  they  are  awk- 
ward and  afraid,  and  they  are  not  informed 
as  to  what  can  be  done.  They  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  whining  calls  for  charity;  and,  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  how  to  help,  they  take 
the  easy  way  of  dropping  a  dime  into  a  cup, 
patting  themselves  on  the  back,  and  forget- 
ting, or  trying  to  forget,  the  whole  matter. 
But,  if  a  community  can  be  educated  so  as  to 


understand  its  blind  citizens  and  their  prob- 
lems, if  a  community  can  be  shown  that  it 
can  do  something  about  it,  if  a  community 
can  be  challenged  to  marshall  its  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  who  dwell  within 
it,  then  the  difficulties  of  those  blind  people 
will  be  met,  and  their  problems  solved  success- 
fully. And  even  more  rewarding,  perhaps, 
will  be  the  feeling  of  community  pride,  and 
the  willingness  to  accept  other  opportunities 
of  service.  And  happiest  of  all  will  be  that 
blind  person  who  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
pulling  down  his  own  weight,  that  he  is  a 
living  part  of  the  community,  that  he  is 
wanted — that  he  "belongs."  For  those  of  us 
who  must  organize  the  resources  of  our  com- 
munities to  provide  more  adequate  services 
to  the  blind,  it  is  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
but  the  results  justify  every  effort  which  we 
make — yes,   it   is   worth   it. 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  BLIND  PERSONS 

Arthur  L.  Voorhees,  Program  Specialist  in  Vocational  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


So  many  significant  developments  are  tak- 
ing place  on  so  many  fronts  of  work  with 
blind  persons,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
list  them  all  in  the  time  allotted  to  me;  there- 
fore, I  would  like  to  discuss  only  a  few  of  the 
trends  in  providing  services  to  blind  persons 
that  appear  to  me  to  be  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

As  you  know,  two-thirds  of  the  persons  that 
are  registered  as  blind  have  some  functional 
vision.  Within  the  last  decade  it  has  been 
found  that,  through  careful  refractory  methods 
and  with  the  use  of  newly  developed  lenses, 
the  vision  of  many  of  these  persons  can  be 
improved  tremendously.  In  fact,  many  have 
been  removed  from  the  category  of  legal 
blindness.  It  has  been  found  expedient  to 
treat  this  group  through  optical  aid  or  low 
vision  clinics,  where  a  multi-discipinary  ap- 
proach is  used  to  provide  the  client  with  ex- 
pert examining  and  fitting  services  and,  there- 
after, with  training  in  the  use  of  new  spec- 
tacles. The  success  of  those  already  in  opera- 
tion   is    encouraging    other    agencies    and    or- 


ganizations to  establish  new  ones.  This  new 
type  of  service  seems  to  offer  promise  of  im- 
proving vision  for  the  largest  percentage  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United   States. 

The  next  largest  group  of  blind  persons  are 
served  through  library  services.  Here,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  number  of 
Braille  readers  remains  static  at  around 
12,000,  the  number  of  Talking  Book  readers 
continues  to  increase — the  number  at  present 
being  estimated  to  be  approximately  60,000. 
With  this  increase  in  usage,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  available  titles  is  continually  in- 
creasing and  consequently  additional  scope  and 
variety  of  material  is  available  to  the  blind 
reader.  With  this  steady  increase  in  demand, 
research  continues  into  better  means  of  re- 
cording  and   better  methods   of   reproduction. 

In  the  area  of  training  and  education,  some 
startling  developments  are  taking  place.  Years 
ago,  the  residential  school  was  almsot  the 
only  resource  for  the  education  of  blind  chil^ 
dren.  In  the  early  'forties,  due  to  prevalence 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  there  was  a  sudden 
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increase  in  the  number  of  blind  children  in 
the  United  States  with  the  result  that  in  the 
late  'forties,  when  the  first  of  these  10,000 
children  were  of  school  age,  the  capacity  of 
the  residential  schools  for  the  blind  was  not 
great  enough  to  accommodate  them;  conse- 
quently, many  of  these  children  were  sent  to 
public  schools  where  their  special  needs  were 
met  through  the  use  of  a  resource  or  itiner- 
ant teachers.  These  teachers  serve  as  liaison 
between  the  blind  student  and  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  and  assist  the  blind  student 
to  make  adequate  preparations  for  class  by 
teaching  Braille,  transcribing  lesson  material 
into  Braille  reading  assignments  that  are  not 
available  in  Braille,  and  helping  in  many  other 
ways.  The  resource  teacher  usually  remains 
in  a  resource  room  in  a  school  in  a  large 
metropolitan  area  which  is  attended  by  a 
number  of  blind  children.  The  itinerant 
teacher  travels  from  school  to  school,  usually 
in  a  rural  area.  The  results  of  this  new  ex- 
perience have  been  most  gratifying  and  suc- 
cessful. As  a  consequence,  in  1955,  40  per 
cent  of  blind  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States  were  attending  public  school 
and  in  1959  of  the  13,500  school -age  blind 
children  about  6,800  were  attending  public 
school  classes  and  about  6,700  were  enrolled 
in  residential  schools.  This  growth  in  public 
school  attendance  by  blind  children  has  been 
rapid,  with  the  result  that  there  are  now  too 
few  qualified  teachers  to  serve  in  the  resource 
or  itinerant  teacher  capacity.  Nor  does  this 
growth  spell  death  for  the  residential  school. 
Rather,  it  indicates  its  use  as  a  training  fa- 
cility for  the  blind  child  who  is  multiply- 
handicapped  or  for  some  reason  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  public  school  environment. 

On  the  college  level,  more  blind  persons 
than  ever  before  are  enrolled.  In  1957,  a 
study  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
indicated  that  915  blind  persons  were  enrolled 
in  415  colleges  and  universities.  Although 
the  courses  of  study  were  not  broken  down, 
we  know  that  a  broad  scope  of  areas  of  study 
was  represented.  Many  schools  who  had  not 
admitted  blind  students  before  are  now  happy 
to  do  so.  Notable  examples  are  Schools  of 
Social   Work,  Engineering  and   Science. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons being  educated  at  all  levels  has  meant  an 
increased  need  for  Braille  and  recorded  text- 


books and  resource  material,  as  well  as  for 
direct  reader  service.  This  demand  has  been 
satisfied  through  the  services,  in  the  main,  of 
volunteers.  While  these  individuals  are  filling 
a  much  needed  gap,  some  communities  have 
felt  that  reader  services  for  blind  students 
should  be  provided  for  through  direct  ap- 
propriation. Consequently,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  transcribers  and  readers  hired  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Prior  to  1944,  except  for  the  use  of  a  guide 
dog,  there  was  no  systematic  method  of  teach- 
ing blind  persons  to  get  about  on  their  own. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  increasing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  systematically  train- 
ing a  blind  person  in  the  use  of  orientation 
and  mobility  skills.  Rehabilitation  centers  for 
the  blind  were  the  first  to  recognize  this  need, 
and  now  more  and  more  governmental  and 
voluntary  agencies  are  providing  this  service, 
either  to  classes  of  blind  persons  in  a  center 
setting,  or  to  individuals  on  an  itinerant  basis. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  training,  less  and 
less  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  specialized 
training  of  blind  persons  in  a  special  train- 
ing facility.  The  emphasis  is  being  shifted 
more  and  more  to  providing  the  training  in 
a  regular  vocational,  technical  or  business 
school,  along  with  seeing  students.  The  re- 
sult is  that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  variety 
in  the  types  of  employment  in  which  blind 
persons  engage.  We  are  finding  that  the 
"jobs  for  the  blind"  are  fast  disappearing, 
and  blind  persons  are  finding  employment 
in  the  field  for  which  they  have  particular 
skill,  interest  and  training.  Even  the  revised 
form  of  the  DICTIONARY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
Titles  will,  when  it  is  pubished,  recognize 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  jobs  listed  can  be 
performed  with  limited  or  no  vision,  whereas 
the  older  edition  was  highly  restrictive.  In 
the  field  of  employment,  a  larger  number  of 
blind  persons  are  being  employed  in  pro- 
fessional and  white-collar  occupations,  and 
fewer  in  competitive  jobs,  while  a  significant 
number  are  finding  satisfactory  employment 
in  rural  occupations  and  in  small  businesses. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  remains  relatively  stable, 
although  slightly  on  the  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

The  services  which  I  have  mentioned,  i.e., 
optical  aids,  education,  training,  and   employ- 
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ment,  are  dependent  upon  the  competency  of 
personnel    in    organizations,    institutions    and 
agencies   that  provide   them.    Agencies   are  at 
long   last    taking    time    to    tackle    the    job    of 
defining    their    role    and    clarifying    the    func- 
tions   of    their    employees.      The    day    of    the 
staff  member  who  is  all  things  to  all  people 
is  rapidly  vanishing.    Specialization  and  career 
planning  is  taking  its  place.    Training  is  being 
made    available    on     the    undergraduate    and 
graduate  levels  for  persons  wishing  to  special- 
ize  in   particular   areas   of  work  with  people, 
including  blind  people.     Training  courses  on 
original  basis  are  being  conducted  for  teachers 
of    blind    children.      Rehabilitation    counselor 
training  is  available  on  the  graduate  level  in 
at    least    30    colleges    throughout    the    United 
States,    and    rehabilitation    emphasis    is    being 
given  in  such  fields  of  specialization  as  social 
work,     nursing,     physiotherapy,     occupational 
therapy    and    medicine.      A    special    training 
program    has    recently    been    initiated    in    the 
development  of  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  in  competitive  occupations,  and 
planning   is   now  under  way   for   training,   on 
the  graduate  level,  of  orientation  and  mobility 
instructors.     In  all  of  these  cases,  stipends  are 
available   to   assist   the   student   to  finance   his 
training.      Salaries   which   have   been   low   are 
beginning  to  climb,  and  they  will  have  to  con- 
tinue  to  do   so   if   agencies   serving   the   blind 
can  compete  for  the  services  of  trained,  quali- 
fied    people.      In     addition,    persons     already 
employed   in   the  field,  in   order   to   maintain 
their  status,  will   be  taking  advantage   of  the 
other  training  opportunities .  which  will  come. 
In   the   last  two  decades,  our  attention   has 
been    focused    on    the   need    for   technical    re- 
search which  was  inspired  by  World  War  II. 
The   lessons    learned    stimulated    psychological 
and    social    research    on    a   large    scale.      This 
research  has  uncovered  many  new  facts  which 
may  have  direct  application  to  various  aspects 
of  work  with  blind  persons.     Consequently,  a 
number  of  small   research  projects   have   been 
carried   out   to   study   these  possibilities.      The 
results  have  been  somewhat  disappointing  be- 
cause  of  the   restricted   nature  of  the   investi- 
gations.     Consequently,   the   emphasis   now   is 
being    placed    on    the    large    interdisciplinary 
project    which    involves    a    large    variety    of 
professional  competencies,  each  focused  on  its 
own    aspect    of    the    problem    to    be    studied. 


Two  such  projects  are  under  way,  one  at  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  on  "Atti- 
tudes Toward  Blindness"  and  the  other  at 
Northwestern  University  on  "Development  of 
Children  Afflicted  with  Retrolental  Fibro- 
plasia," involving  funds  amounting  to  over 
$280,000   for  a  three-year  period. 

Technical  experts  are  now  giving  much 
thought  to  methods  of  applying  knowledge 
gained  through  general  technical  research  to 
such  areas  of  service  to  blind  persons  as 
embossing  and  reading  of  Braille,  guidance  de- 
vices, new  reading  machines,  and  methods  of 
training  the  sensorium  for  over-all  orienta- 
tion  and   mobility   purposes. 

Through  the  years,  blind  persons  have  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  special  legislation  and 
the  services  of  specialized  agencies,  such  as 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  library  services, 
priority  for  certain  Government  contracts, 
vending  stands  on  Federal  property,  and  spe- 
cial  income  tax  deductions. 

For  years,  the  preferential  treatment  of 
blind  persons  has  led  the  way  in  establishing 
a  pattern  of  services  to  other  groups.  The 
Talking  Book,  for  instance,  developed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  really 
the  forerunner  of  the  long-playing  hi-fi  record 
that  is  so  popular  today.  Aid  to  the  needy 
blind  was  the  first  step  in  the  recognition  of 
the  need  for  categorical  public  assistance,  and, 
finally,  the  workshop  for  the  blind  has  blazed 
the  trail  for  sheltered  shops  for  all  handi- 
capped persons.  With  their  eyes  on  these  and 
other  special  considerations,  a  number  of  dis- 
ability groups,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  the 
cerebral  palsied,  have  begun  to  bombard 
Congress  for  requests  for  fragmentary  bits  of 
preferential  legislation.  This  piecemeal  ap- 
proach has  disturbed  many  congressmen,  with 
the  result  that  last  month  a  special  Congres- 
sional study  on  "Special  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation" was  initiated  by  the  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Special  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  This  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  undertake  a  study, 
which  will  be  broad  in  scope  and  which  will 
review  all  existent  legislation  and  the  needs 
of  all  disability  groups  in  the  country.  They 
are  expected  to  recommend  legislation  that 
will  provide  a  broad,  coordinated  approach  to 
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the  unmet  needs  of  all  disability  groups. 
Looking  back,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
vances in  preferential  legislation  for  blind 
persons  has  made  this  new  broad  coordinated 
approach  possible. 

In   bringing   the   foregoing   trends   to   your 
attention,   I    have   made   no   attempt   to   draw 


any  conclusions.  However,  it  is  apparent  that 
services  to  blind  persons  are  being  provided 
on  a  much  broader  scale  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  new  and  startling  developments 
which  offer  unbounded  hope  for  the  future 
welfare  of  all  blind  persons. 


THE  ROAD  AHEAD  IN  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND 

Howard  M.  Liechty,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Editor 

Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 

Monsey,  New  York 


It  is  comparatively  simple  to  look  backward 
and  learn  how  services  for  blind  people  were 
provided  in  earlier  years  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  to  judge  their  effectiveness.  None  of 
us  can  forecast  just  how  services  will  develop 
in  the  future;  but  perhaps  we  can  take  a  look 
toward  what  we  think  should  be  the  course 
in  the  future,  in  terms  of  the  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  thus  far,  and  of  the  course 
of  developments  in  and  outside  our  own  field, 
and  of  what  we  consider  ideal  services  toward 
which  to  strive  in  the  coming  years. 

What  we  have  today  in  services  for  blind 
people  has  evolved  from  earlier  beginnings. 
We  and  our  methods  and  ideas  are  inescapably 
the  product  of  our  progenitor  we  cannot  but 
build  on  and  improve  upon  the  experience  of 
the  generations  from  whom  we  stem.  But 
build  we  must,  and  do.  We  make  conscious 
effort  to  abjure  that  which  in  the  past  we  see 
as  falling  short  of  what  is  desired.  Our  evalu- 
ation of  individual  human  beings  has  evolved 
from  earlier  standards,  and  we  are  today  far 
more  concerned  for  the  individual's  welfare 
than   ever   before. 

Our  over-all  convention  theme  takes  in  a 
four-decade  span  from  1939  to  1979.  We  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  that  period.  If  we  look 
at  the  past  two  decades  to  see  what  has  been 
done  by  way  of  Federal  legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, we  see  that  it  has  dealt  with  such 
varied  services  as  education  of  blind  children, 
library  service,  vocational  rehabilitation.  Gov- 
ernment purchase  of  blind-made  products,  fi- 
nancial aid  to  blind  persons,  income  tax  ex- 
emptions, travel  cost  reduction,  and  special 
mailing  privileges. 


The  no  less  than  50  laws  and  amendments 
affecting  blind  persons,  enacted  by  Congress 
since  1879,  are  impressive  testimony  to  the 
resources  and  services  available  to  blind 
people  via  the  Federal  Government  alone. 
Every  state  also  has  its  laws  to  deal  with 
phases  of  these  needs.  While  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  further  analyze  it  here, 
our  interest  is  to  note  that  there  is,  indeed,  a 
vast  body  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  blind 
people.  In  the  words  of  Joseph  V.  Hunt, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  writing  in  The  Journal  of  Re- 
habilitation for  September-October  1958: 
"During  the  last  decade  the  growth  in  social 
programs,  through  a  fast  changing  political 
and  social  philosophy  in  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  has  been  breathtaking 
indeed."  Blind  people  have  shared  fully  in 
this  speeded-up  progress. 

On  the  level  of  social  consciousnesss  and 
social  responsibility  in  society,  aside  from  gov- 
ernment, we  have  seen  in  these  recent  decades 
a  tremendous  development.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  a  great  reservoir  of  social  service 
experience  that  has  developed  over  the  years, 
but  we  who  are  concerned  with  blindness 
have  only  recently  begun  to  deliberately  ap- 
propriate the  broad  bases  of  social  service  ex- 
perience and  skills  in  our  specialized  and 
comparatively  small  field.  We  are  becoming 
really  aware  that  ours  is  a  part  of  the  broad 
social  work  field,  and  that  apartness  from  the 
whole  general  body  of  social  work  knowledge 
and  experience  is  arbitrary,  shortsighted  and 
unnatural.  In  a  concrete  and  practical  sense, 
our   identification   means   that   we   will   merge 
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with  the  social  work  field,  in  experience  and 
knowledge,  practice  and  understanding,  and 
philosophy.  In  reality  the  professional  services 
that  blind  persons  need  are  the  same  ones 
that  anyone  may  need;  for  example,  if  rehab- 
ilitative assistance  is  an  individual's  need,  a 
person  trained  in  rehabilitation  service  can 
render  such  service  to  anyone  who  needs  it, 
whether  he  needs  it  because  of  blindness  or 
any  other  cause. 

"We  are,  properly,  concerned  these  days 
about  the  integration  of  blind  people  in 
society.  This  is  currently  one  of  the  more 
sensitive  subjects  that  we  discuss  in  our  field. 
Because  there  is  such  high  sensitivity,  almost 
anything  that  one  might  say  on  the  subject 
will  be  seized  upon  by  someone  or  other, 
either  as  being  an  outmoded  or  retrogressive 
or  discriminatory  attitude,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
as  being  impractical  and  visionary  on  the 
other.  I  shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  possible  to  reason  together  by  saying  that 
we  all  find  ourselves  in  sharp  paradoxes,  no 
matter  what  definition  we  give  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "integration"  when  we  speak 
of  blind  people  in  society.  We  want  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  people  who  are  blind 
and  people  who  are  not — that's  what  we  say 
in  all  good  faith;  yet  organizations  for  the 
blind  and  of  the  blind  needs  must  identify 
themselves  on  the  basis  of  distinction,  as 
being  for  or  of  blind  people,  which  is  to  say 
people  with  a  distinctive  characteristic.  In- 
deed, anything  done  hy,  for,  or  of  the  blind  is 
precisely  because  of  the  blindness.  "We  enact 
legislation  making  many  provisions  for  blind 
people  on  account  of  the  needs  caused  by 
blindness,  and  in  so  doing  we  attest  to  the 
differences   from   the  usual,  due  to  blindness. 

The  concept  of  integration  is  rooted  in 
differences:  you  integrate  by  uniting  parts  or 
elements  into  a  whole.  Here  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  something  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  democracy:  In  democracy  in- 
evitable differences  are  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted, but  the  differences  do  not  constitute  a 
basis  for  evaluating  individuals  diflFerently  as 
to  worth,  or  rights,  or  privileges,  or  abilities, 
or  respect,  or  any  other  quality.  In  ideal 
democracy,  there  is  no  discrimination,  and 
each  individual  participates  in  society's  activi- 
ties in  the  ratio  of  his  individual  qualifica- 
tions and  personal  ability. 


"We  see  here  that  the  difficulty  is  largely 
a  matter  of  semantics.  "When  we  say,  for 
instance,  that  blindness  is  a  nuisance,  not  a 
handicap  and  not  a  disability,  we  can  all  go 
along,  providing  we  understand  that  each  of 
us  may  attribute  a  slightly  different  meaning 
or  implication  to  those  terms.  Or,  we  can 
go  along  because  we  can  make  allowances, 
knowing  that  for  one  man  it  is  a  nuisance 
while  for  another  man  it  is  something  either 
worse  or  better,  depending  upon  the  resource- 
fulness, or  the  temperament,  or  the  occupation, 
or  way  of  life,  or  the  training  of  each. 

"We  need  to  be  careful  what  kind  of  im- 
pression we  convey  in  saying  in  one  moment 
that  blindness  imposes  no  need  for  thinking 
of  a  blind  person  in  any  way  different  from 
a  seeing  person,  and  in  the  next  moment  ad- 
vocating special  consideration  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
qualify  our  meaning  and  to  define  our  goals, 
first  to  ourselves  and  then  to  society,  when  we 
talk  of  the  reasons  for  the  need  of  services,  or 
of  financial  assistance,  or  of  other  special  con- 
sideration for  blind  people.  It  is  important 
at  every  moment  to  examine  the  working 
philosophy,  and  the  consequences,  of  our  pro- 
grams of  services,  lest  they  degenerate  into 
systems  of  doles  and  into  a  perpetuation  of 
second-class  citizenship  for  blind  people.  In 
our  vaunted  enlightenment  today  we  are 
still  caught  in  serious  paradoxes,  and  few  of  us 
are  entirely  free  of  them  in  our  thinking  or 
our  practice.  Thus,  for  example,  while  stout 
protestation  is  made  that  blind  people  want 
and  need  no  different  treatment  from  anybody 
else,  other  than  to  equalize  opportunity  to  be 
independent,  we  still  have  agitation  for  free 
bus  rides  in  some  states  and  cities.  "While 
we  hear  that  blind  people  suffer  from  too 
much  supervision  in  organized  services  to  the 
blind,  we  also  hear  at  the  same  time,  and 
sometimes  from  the  same  people,  that  public 
assistance  grants   should   be  greater. 

Now  a  brief  consideration  of  that  part  of 
my  thoughts  which  bear  on  the  clear  mandate 
of  my  assignment  as  it  appears  on  the  printed 
program.  I  just  cannot  pose  as  an  authority 
on  the  future.  But  all  that  we  have  said 
about  the  past  and  the  present  bears  on  the 
future.  Our  aspirations  are  fairly  well  de- 
fined: how  rapidly  we  shall  achieve,  what 
are  the  best  ways  of  working  toward  them — 
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these  questions  require  better  qualifications 
than  mine  to  be  answered.  In  a  word,  I  sup- 
pose we  can  sum  up  our  aspirations  by  antici- 
pating  integration. 

I  see  it  as  essential  that  we  proceed  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  remove  the  paradoxes  which 
dog  us,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  I  see  it 
as  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  to  involve  the 
whole  of  society  so  as  to  realize  our  goal. 
In  the  years  ahead,  we  simply  cannot  master 
our  problems  unless  we  do  that,  and  unless 
we  develop  and  adopt  more  scientific  methods, 
identify  ourselves  with  advanced  and  proven 
social  work  theories,  develop  a  high  degree 
of  genuine  professionalism  in  personnel,  and 
plan  a  proper  coordination  between  voluntary 
and  government  effort. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  spell  out  the  de- 
tails of  these  suggestions.  There  are  experts 
who  can  do  that.  I  am  merely  suggesting 
here   and    there   an    avenue   of   progress. 

I  choose  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  avenues 
upon  which  to  make  a  few  comments.  Take 
the  matter  of  Society's  more  extended  partici- 
pation in  helping  toward  integration  of  blind 
people.  We  have  in  recent  years  begun  to 
put  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  effective  public 
relations  in  behalf  of  blind  people.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  really  on  the  way  to  a  major 
breakthrough  if  we  put  sufficient  effort  into 
letting  the  public  have  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  will  mold  attitudes  toward  and  about 
blindness  that  are  true,  realistic,  honest,  fac- 
tual, commonsensical  and  sound.  When  pub- 
lic sympathy  has  been  replaced  by  public 
understanding,  the  integration  of  which  we 
speak  will  have  surmounted  its  principal  ob- 
stacle. The  public  relations  programs  that 
many  agencies  are  developing  and  maintaining 
are  directed  at  this  goal.  It  would  be  difficult, 
in  my  opinion,  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  their  function.  I  use  the  public  education 
department  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  as  an  example  of  the  almost  un- 
measurable  reach  and  influence  of  such  effort, 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  than  with 
the  programs  of  other  agencies.  The  last 
Annual  Report  of  the  AFB,  some  of  you 
will  remember,  contained  many  indications  of 
basic  activities  that  will  result  in  progress 
toward  getting  Society — the  public — involved 
as  a  participant. 

For  example:   Over   58,000  copies  of  free 


literature  were  distributed  by  the  AFB  in  the 
previous  year;  10  new  authoritative  informa- 
tional pamphlets  were  published;  several 
articles  for  national  encyclopedias  were  pre- 
pared; 2  books  were  published;  public  rela- 
tions workshops  were  conducted  for  agency 
officials;  nearly  4,000  radio  tapes  were  distrib- 
uted to  stations,  and  nearly  400  films  to  TV 
stations;  over  1,000  press  notices  were  issued; 
100  live  "spots"  were  prepared  for  all  the 
2800  radio  stations,  2  one-minute  film  "spots" 
for  over  500  TV  stations;  $5,000,000  worth 
of  free  air  time  was  procured;  10,500  posters 
were  distributed  to  public  schools  and  other 
institutions;  advice  was  supplied  to  numerous 
writers  and  specialists  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  and  topics  upon  which  the  compe- 
tencies of  the  AFB  impinged;  and  so  on, 
without  end.  All  these  activities,  remember, 
are  those  calculated  to  serve  just  one  phase 
of  all  that  we  who  are  concerned  with  blind- 
ness feel  needs  to  be  done — much  work  has 
been  done  to  help  the  public  understand 
blindness  and  work  for  the  blind  and  to  join 
intelligently  in  it  with  the  kinds  of  support 
it  can  give.  Four  cents  of  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  AFB  goes  for  the  one  item,  "public 
education."  The  impact  of  activity  of  such 
magnitude  simply  cannot  be  measured.  While 
I  have  no  desire  to  emphasize  this  topic  be- 
yond its  importance,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  realize  that  to  achieve  for  blind  people 
the  status  that  we  aspire  to,  we  must  have 
the  understanding  and  asssitance  of  the  gen- 
eral  public. 

There  are  experts  who  call  attention  to 
other  situations  in  the  future  that  bear  on  our 
concern.  Voluntary  social  services,  including 
specifically  services  to  blind  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  government  services,  may 
grow  to  even  greater  significance  in  the  social 
welfare  field,  if  straws  in  the  wind  are  an 
indication   of   trends. 

Mr.  Beekman  H.  Pool,  Executive  Secretary, 
Legislation  Information  Bureau,  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress this  spring  to  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  that  he 
believed  no  substantial  increase  of  money  can 
be  foreseen  in  New  York  State  for  public 
assistance.  In  fact  a  sudden  dilemma  was  pro- 
duced in  that  state  by  expressions  by  tax- 
payer and  business  interests  who  testified  be- 
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fore  legislative  committees,  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  public  assistance.  Is  this  an 
indication  of  a  trend  in  the  country  at  large? 
Only  last  fall,  President  Eisenhower,  thinking 
of  finding  possible  items  in  the  Federal  budget 
for  economizing,  talked  in  terms  of  cutting 
back  on  welfare  expenditures  in  order  to  meet 
defense  costs  adequately.  These  are  the  kind 
of  attitudes,  we  are  told,  that  come  from 
deep-down  roots  of  resistance  to  seemingly  un- 
controlled and  unending  mounting  of  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  things  we  think  we  need  to 
have.  Congress  is  taking  note,  and  well- 
informed  observers  believe  that  very  possibly 
a  rather  major  Federal  tax  revision  is  in  the 
cards.  We  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that 
public  welfare  money  will  be  readily  available 
in  any  amounts  that  may  be  desired. 

Yet  the  need  for  service  is  growing  with 
increased  population,  greater  longevity,  higher 
living  standards.  What  then?  There  will 
have  to  be  greater  efficiency,  achieved  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Mr.  Pool,  above  referred  to,  sug- 
gests several  possibly  effective  means.  One 
can  suggest,  for  example,  better  training  for 
professional  workers;  development  of  more 
volunteer  service,  to  give,  in  effect,  more 
"hands"  to  the  professional  worker;  discovery 
of  new  ways  of  doing  things;  consolidation 
of  effort  over  wider  geographic  areas  from 
central  administrations;  more  highly  developed 
teamwork  among  the  various  specialists  serv- 
ing the  same  individual;  and  that  more  favor- 
able public  climate  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, through  development  of  better  public 
understanding  of  blindness  and  blind  persons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing by  blind  people  of  what  their  own 
responsibilities  might  be  in  bringing  about 
better  public   understanding. 

Over  against  the  caution  about  government 
support  in  the  future,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  says 
in  an  article  entitled  "Needed  Changes  in 
Social  Welfare  Progress  and  Objectives,"  in 
the  March,  1959  issue  of  the  Social  Service 
Review,  "We  can  afford  to  improve  our  social 
welfare  programs.  Our  national  income  is 
growing  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead.  .  .  .  We  must  readjust  our  sights  to 
the  steady  growth  of  our  economy.  .  .  .  We 
must  plan  our  programs  in  a  changing  setting 
of   increased   ability   to   pay   for   our   security, 


our  welfare,  our  social  needs." 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  achieving  a 
realistic  understanding  by  blind  people  of 
what  their  own  responsibilities  might  be  in 
bringing  about  better  public  understanding, 
and  thereby  hastening  the  day  of  fuller  satis- 
faction of  the  need  for  equal  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  What  responsibilities  do  we 
mean?  Being  editor  of  a  magazine  for  blind 
people,  therefore  more  or  less  given  to  edi- 
torial admonition  with  varying  degrees  of  jus- 
tification, may  I  be  permitted  the  license  to 
indulge  here  in  my  habitual  role? 

The  responsibilities  we  mean  are,  at  the 
very  least,  such  elementary  things  as  refrain- 
ing from  perpetuating  superstitions  and  mis- 
conceptions about  either  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  blindness  or  the  so-called  miraculous 
powers  and  abilities  bestowed  by  it.  We  mean 
— refusing  to  curry  pity;  we  mean — discourag- 
ing undue  emotional  appeal  in  any  situation 
where  we  come  in  contact  with  sighted  people; 
we  mean — to  decline  patiently  and  courteously 
any  evidence  of  patronizing  on  the  part  of 
seeing  people,  or  of  their  condescension  in 
dealing  with  blind  persons;  and,  we  mean — a 
willingness  to  learn  and  a  tractability  to  be 
taught  properly  to  discern  and  to  observe, 
with  some  finesse,  that  elusive  distinction  be- 
tween capably  independent  action,  and  bung- 
ling, conspicuous  awkwardness  in  a  heroic  do- 
or-die attempt  to  be  independent. 

After  that,  how  can  I  close  gracefully  and 
retire  in  good  order?  In  looking  into  the 
future,  bringing  with  it  more  blind  people 
due  to  greater  longevity  and  an  increasing 
population,  with  a  greater  share  of  Society's 
benefits  due  them,  we  must  look  forward  to 
better  quality  of  services  in  greater  volume. 
Our  progress  in  the  next  two  decades  will 
hinge  on  the  way  we  attune  to  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  are  sweeping  our  com- 
munities and  the  world.  There  is  a  rapid 
evolution  in  our  living  pattern;  qualify  it  as 
we  will,  the  fact  is  that,  with  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  in  America  in  the  past  decades, 
the  standard  of  any  given  segment  of  our 
population  has  risen  also;  as  the  general  up- 
ward trend  continues,  so  will  it  be  possible 
for  segments  of  the  population,  but  only  by 
virtue  of  our  stepping  up  our  effort  in  keep- 
ing with  the  acceleration  of  human  activity 
in  the  world  around  us. 
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SELF-CARE  —  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


E.  B.  Whitten,  Executive  Director 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C, 


You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  ""Self -care. 
Past,  Present,  and  Future."  I  believe  you  asked 
me  to  do  this  because  you  know  that  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  of  which 
I  am  Executive  Director,  is  now  sponsoring 
I  legislation  which  would  extend  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  the  states  in  providing 
additional  rehabilitation  services  to  handi- 
capped people.  While  there  are  several  titles 
to  the  bill,  your  interest  seems  to  lie  chiefly 
in  a  title  that  would  set  up  a  program  of 
"independent  living"  rehabilitation  services. 
With  your  permission,  henceforth  in  this  talk 
I  shall  use  the  term  "independent  living"  in- 
stead  of   ""self-care." 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  government  has 
been  assisting  the  states  in  carrying  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  since  1920. 
After  a  very  slow  growth,  these  programs  are 
developing  rapidly,  over  80,000  persons  hav- 
ing been  rehabilitated  through  the  state  agen- 
cies in  1959.  As  additional  funds  and  staff 
have  been  made  available,  and  as  the  number 
of  individuals  served  has  increased,  more  and 
more  severely  handicapped  individuals  are 
seeking  services  from  the  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies. As  indicated  earlier,  these  programs  are 
"vocational"  rehabilitation  programs.  There 
must  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  "employable"  following  the 
rendition  of  rehabilitation  services.  In  our 
opinion,  this  requirement  is  preventing  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  from  accepting  many 
severely  handicapped  persons  who  could  bene- 
fit substantially  from  rehabilitation  services. 
Since  the  agencies  cannot  get  professional  as- 
surances of  employability,  they  find  it  neces- 


sary to  reject  many  severely  handicapped  ap- 
plicants. 

You  people  in  work  for  the  blind  have 
been  leaders  in  providing  "independent  liv- 
ing" rehabilitation  services.  Because  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  usually  have  a  legal 
base  in  their  states  that  transcends  the  Fed- 
eral base  of  financial  support,  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  have  been  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  those  which  may  be  labeled 
"vocational  rehabilitation"  services.  The  serv- 
ices provided  for  in  the  NRA  sponsored  leg- 
islation, S772  (H.R.  3465),  will  be  nothing 
new  to  most  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 
There  will  be  Federal  funds  available,  how- 
ever, to  match  state  funds  now  being  ex- 
pended. This  should  provide  additional  op- 
portunities for  the  blind.  Standards  that  may 
be  expected  to  accompany  Federal  funds  will 
also  probably  result  in  more  effective  services 
in  many  of  these  state  agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  that 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  have 
severely  handicapped  individuals,  who  can 
profit  from  rehabilitation,  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap  just  because  they  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  achieve  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. The  NRA  sponsored  legislation  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  through  which  the  Federal 
government  and  the  states  can  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  these  severely  handicapped 
people. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  separately  financed 
program  of  ""independent  living"  rehabilita- 
tion. The  program  would  be  administered 
by  state  rehabilitation  agencies  administering 
the  vocational   rehabilitation  programs.     Two 
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additional  classes  of  handicapped  individuals 
will  be  eligible  for  service:  First,  institution- 
alized individuals  who  may  be  expected  as  a 
result  of  such  services  to  be  able  to  live  at 
home  or  in  other  institutions  less  expensive 
to  operate;  and.  Second,  homebound  indi- 
viduals who,  as  the  result  of  rehabilitation 
services,  may  be  expected  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  attendance  at  home.  Acknowl- 
edgedly,  this  is  not  a  complete  program,  but 
it  will  enable  the  state  agencies  to  make  a 
beginning  in  serving  this  important  group  of 
people. 

Handicapped  individuals  will  be  eligible 
for  evaluation  services  without  regard  to 
economic  need.  Medical  care,  hospital  care, 
and  related  case  services  will  be  based  upon 
the  individual's  ability  to  pay,  presumably 
determined  by  standards  comparable  to  those 
applied  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams at  this   time. 

Another  title  of  this  bill  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  severely  handicapped  people.  This 
is  a  title  which  sets  up  a  program  of  evalua- 
tion services.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  state 
rehabilitation  agencies  already  have  the  author- 
ity to  provide  evaluation  services  for  appli- 
cants for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  the  limitation  of  rehabili- 
tation services  to  vocational  rehabilitation  ap- 
plicants, together  with  the  expense  of  com- 
plete   evaluation     services     for    the    severely 


handicapped,  mitigate  against  provision  of 
adequate  evaluation  services  in  many  cases. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  calls  for  the  separation 
of  evaluation  services  money  from  rehabili- 
tation service  money.  The  rehabilitation 
agency  is  given  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing comprehensive  evaluation  services  for  all 
handicapped  adults  who  apply  and  is  also 
given  specific  responsibility  for  referring  ap- 
plicants to  other  public  or  voluntary  agencies 
who  may  be  in  a  position  to  render  rehabili- 
tation services  to  applicants,  provided  the  state 
rehabilitation  agency  itself  cannot  provide  a 
complete  service.  It  is  thought  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  independent  living  rehabili- 
tation title  and  the  additional  emphasis  upon 
evaluation  services,  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  evaluation  title,  will  do  much 
to  round  out  a  complete  program  of  rehabili- 
tation in  this  country. 

It  has  been  heart-warming  to  see  the  re- 
sponse that  people  are  making  toward  this 
proposal.  Many  national  organizations  con- 
cerned for  the  handicapped,  including  your 
own,  have  endorsed  this  legislation.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Lister  H.  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Special  Edu- 
cation Sub-committee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  are  sponsoring  the 
legislation  on  the  Hill.  Hearings  by  this 
Congress   are   considered   probable. 
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Washington,  D.  C 


It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have  a  chance 
to  talk  with  this  group  about  the  Office's  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  I 
welcome  the  chance  to  tell  you  something  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  to  get  your  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  for  working  together  to 
strengthen  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
blind   throughout   the   country. 


Before  dealing  with  the  subject  at  hand, 
I  want  to  bring  to  you  the  personal  greetings 
of  Miss  Switzer,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  her  very  best 
wishes   for  a  successful  and   fruitful   meeting. 

I  am  going  to  take  some  liberty  with  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  because,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,    Joe    Hunt,    Assistant    Director    of 
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the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
my  immediate  boss,  will  address  a  general  ses- 
sion and  cover  in  broad  perspective  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government,  past,  present,  and 
future,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  So, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  narrow 
the  scope  of  my  remarks  to  somewhat  of  a  re- 
port on  what  we  have  done  during  the  past 
year  and   what  we  see  immediately  ahead. 

When  I  talked  to  you  last  year,  I  told  you 
that  the  objective  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  of  the  Division  of  Services 
to  the  Blind  was  to  be  of  the  maximum  serv- 
ice possible  to  the  state  agencies  for  the  blind. 
This  is  still  and  will  continue  to  be  our  goal. 
We  talked  last  year  about  three  general  ways 
in  which  we  would  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  objective  of  service  to  the  state  agencies. 
These  were:  Central  and  regional  office  staff, 
research,  and  training  of  personnel. 

In  the  area  of  staffing,  we  have,  during  the 
past  year,  filled  two  positions.  Mr.  C.  Warren 
Bledsoe  has  been  appointed  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Division  and  brings  to  us,  based  on  his 
lifelong  work  in  the  field,  an  intimate,  broad, 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  work  for  the 
blind.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  processes  of  orientation  to  blindness 
and  of  the  role  of  the  rehabilitation  center 
for  the  blind  have  already,  and  will  continue, 
to  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  Division.  Mr.  William  Wood 
has  also  joined  our  staff  as  an  industrial  place- 
ment specialist.  Prior  to  coming  with  us,  he 
served  for  13  years  as  a  placement  specialist 
and  counselor  with  the  Texas  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Wood  will  use  this  rich  and 
successful  experience  in  providing  on-the-spot 
assistance  to  states  in  strengthening  their 
placement  programs  and  in  developing  new 
jobs  which  blind  people  can  perform  suc- 
cessfully. This  now  brings  our  total  profes- 
sional staff  in  the  Division  of  Services  to  the 
Blind  to  five.  In  addition,  I  have  noticed  an 
intensification  of  interest  among  our  regional 
staff  in  programs  for  the  blind  which  will  be 
of  real  value  in  assisting  the  states  to  im- 
prove casework  procedures.  We  have  also 
continued  the  policy,  in  special  situations,  of 
bringing  in  qualified  consultants  to  give  on- 
the-spot  assistance  in  coping  with  particular 
problems. 

The  research  and  demonstration  program  of 


the  Office  is  continuing  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
not  only  by  finding  better  methods  of  doing 
things,  but  through  demonstrating  these 
methods  throughout  the  country,  and  thus 
stimulating  their  use  and  acceptance.  I  think 
an  excellent  example  of  this  latter  point  is 
the  optical  aids  clinic.  Under  the  selected 
demonstration  program  of  the  Office,  13  of 
these  clinics  have  been  established  throughout 
the  country  and  many  more  are  in  prospect.  I 
am  not  going  to  review  all  of  the  many 
projects  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  encompassed  in  the  research  and  demon- 
stration program,  since  most  of  them  have 
been  reported  to  you  through  other  media.  I 
do  want  to  mention  one  or  two  recent  ones, 
however.  One  of  these  is  the  project  under- 
taken by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Personnel  Service.  Through  this  project,  it 
is  hoped  to  find  ways  of  attracting  better 
qualified  personnel  to  the  many  vacancies 
which  exist  in  agencies  for  the  blind.  An- 
other is  a  project  to  find  an  improved  method 
for  translating  English  into  Grade  2  Braille 
through   the  use   of  electronic   computers. 

We  are  also  doing  some  preliminary  re- 
search in  the  area  of  improving  technical  aids 
to  assist  blind  persons  in  the  performance  of 
particular  jobs.  As  practical  projects  are  de- 
veloped in  this  area,  they  will  be  supported 
through  research  grants.  It  may  be  a  little 
premature,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  know 
that  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  a  method 
will  soon  be  developed  through  which  a  blind 
typist  will  be  able  to  proofread  his  own  work. 
The  possibilities  in  the  research  and  demon- 
stration program  are  vast.  I  hope  that  you 
all  will  give  serious  thought  to  research,  with 
the  realization  that  the  only  limitations  are 
our  own  abilities  for  purposeful  imagination 
and  for  intelligent  project  design. 

When  I  talked  to  you  last  year  about  the 
area  of  training,  we  had  just  completed  the 
meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  called 
together  to  assess  the  training  needs  of  the 
personnel  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  This  Committee  helped  us  to  map  out 
the  priority  needs  for  both  long-  and  short- 
term  training.  You  may  recall  that  the  Com- 
mittee's first  recommendation  was  for  the  de- 
velopment   of    specialized    practical    training 
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courses  in  the  techniques  of  the  placement  of 
blind  persons  in  the  fields  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, the  professions,  and  small  business 
enterprises.  To  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion, we  have  taken  the  following  steps: 

After  a  thorough  study  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities where  vocational  rehabilitation  coun- 
selor training  programs  are  being  carried  on, 
made  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity was  selected  as  the  institution  best 
suited  to  carry  out  a  training  program  for 
personnel  engaged  in  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  competitive  industry.  The  selec- 
tion of  this  school  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
its  excellent  vocational  shops,  its  proximity 
to  heavy  industrial  concentration  where  field 
work  could  be  carried  out,  and  its  proximity 
also  to  many  small  industries,  such  as  are 
found  in  many  small  towns  throughout  the 
country.  The  willing  and  cooperative  spirit 
of  the  faculty  was  also  a  primary  considera- 
tion. 

The  first  course  was  held  this  spring  for 
15  trainees  and  lasted  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  The  second  course  will  begin  next 
Monday.  I  believe  that  14  trainees  are  en- 
rolled in  this  one.  These  courses  will  be  re- 
peated at  least  three  times  a  year  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  until  all  personnel  who 
have  any  responsibility  for  the  placement  of 
blind  persons  on  jobs  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  the  course.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  make  a  true  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  this  course,  but,  from  what  we  have  been 
able  to  find  out  so  far,  several  of  the  people 
who  took  the  first  course  have  reported  that, 
since  their  return  from  the  course,  they  have 
been  able  to  make  placements  which  they 
themselves  felt  they  could  not  have  made 
before.  I  want  to  urge  each  of  you  here  to 
give  real  consideration  to  having  your  place- 
ment and  counseling  personnel  attend  a  future 
course.  The  schedule  for  the  three  courses  to 
be  held  in  the  next  academic  year  will  be 
announced    soon. 

In  the  area  of  agricultural  placement,  we 
have  conducted  this  year  a  refresher  course 
for  counselors  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  agricultural  occupations.  We  have  also 
completed   arrangements   for  a   4-week   course 


to  be  held  at  Kansas  State  University,  begin- 
ning in  September,  for  agricultural  placement 
men  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
placing  blind  persons  in  agricultural  jobs. 
We  will  continue  to  hold  these  courses  every 
year  or  two  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  state 
agencies'  needs  for  training  personnel  in  this 
most  important  area. 

In  the  area  of  placement  of  blind  persons 
in  small  business  enterprises  and  vending 
stands,  we  have  explored  various  ways  and 
means  of  developing  courses  so  that  they  will 
be  meaningful  and  provide  practical  assistance 
to  personnel  employed  in  the  vending  stand 
program.  I  am  delighted  to  announce  that  we 
have  completed  arrangements  with  Harbridge 
House  to  carry  out  this  project,  although 
formal  completion  of  the  contract  cannot  be 
made  until  our  appropriation  for  this  year 
becomes   available. 

Harbridge  House  is,  we  feel,  uniquely 
qaulified  for  this  undertaking  because  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  gained  through  the  courses  which 
they  have  developed  and  taught  for  state 
directors  and  supervisory  personnel,  and  be- 
cause of  their  wide  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  courses  and  reference  ma- 
terial for  retail  business  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  The  work  to  be  done  by 
Harbridge  House  will  fall  into  two  major 
parts : 

The  first  will  be  the  development  and  teach- 
ing of  a  2-week  training  course  covering  the 
varied  functions  and  responsibilities  of  vend- 
ing stand  supervisory  personnel,  including  the 
selection  of  a  site,  negotiation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stand,  and  the  selection,  train- 
ing, and  continuing  supervision  of  stand  op- 
erators; the  study  of  supervisory  practices  will 
include  consideration  of  the  techniques  of 
planning,  organization,  delegation,  direction, 
and  control  as  they  apply  to  the  supervisor's 
role  in  improving  and  expanding  the  vending 
stand  program.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  business  and  merchandising  as- 
pects of  the  program,  such  as  financing,  cost 
control,  inventory  control,  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  merchandise,  and  the  competi- 
tive threat  posed  by  the  emergence  of  vending 
machines. 

The  second  will  be  the  development  of  a 
reference  book  for  vending  stand  supervisors 
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based  on  the  information  gained  in  the  de- 
velopment and  teaching  of  the  course.  The 
three  principal  areas  which  will  be  covered  in 
this  book  are :  ( 1 )  Vending  stand  business 
management  (including  finance,  merchandis- 
ing, and  inventory  management);  (2)  The 
selection,  training,  and  supervision  of  vending 
stand  operators;  and    (3)    Program  expansion. 

The  first  2-week  training  course  for  ap- 
proximately 35  persons  to  be  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  trainee- 
ships  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  I960. 
Subsequent  2-week  courses  will  be  offered  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  until  all  vending  stand 
personnel  have  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  reference  book  will  become  available 
early  in  1961.  We  will  be  working  closely 
with  Harbridge  House  personnel  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  training  courses  and  the 
reference  material. 

The  fourth  recommendation  of  the  train- 
ing Committee  in  the  field  of  placement  was 
for  the  development  of  a  course  for  personnel 
engaged  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in 
the  professions.  The  Committee  recognized 
that  this  was  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
area  of  all,  for,  in  the  fields  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  vending  stand  placement,  we  have 
developed  over  the  years  a  teachable  body  of 
knowledge.  In  the  area  of  professional  place- 
ment, however,  such  a  body  of  knowledge  has 
not  been  developed.  Thus,  our  first  step  is 
to  begin  to  find  out  what  we  should  teach. 
Again,  subject  to  the  availability  of  this  year's 
appropriation,  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  leadership  of  Norman  Yoder, 
to  hold  a  workshop  in  which  we  will  bring 
together  those  persons  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  placing  blind  persons  in  the 
professions.  Based  on  the  knowledge  of  these 
people,  we  will  begin  to  develop  a  curriculum 
for  a  course  in  professional  placement. 

Another  priority  area  identified  by  the 
Committee  was  that  of  training  the  home 
teacher.  The  Committee,  however,  felt  that 
before  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
should  make  grants  to  support  a  home  teacher 
training  program,  a  study  should  be  made  to 
identify  the  primary  elements  of  the  home 
teaching  job.  Pursuant  to  this  recommenda- 
tion,  we   have   made   preliminary   plans   with 


the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  to  undertake  such  a  study.  We  hope 
the  study  can  be  undertaken  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

A  third  major  area  of  priority  identified  by 
the  Committee  was  that  of  training  mobility 
instructors  and  rehabilitation  center  personnel. 
From  June  8  to  June  12,  the  Ofliice  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  joined  to  hold  a  work- 
shop of  experienced  mobility  instructors  to 
work  out  a  curriculum  for  training  mobility 
instructors  and  to  make  recommendations  as 
to  how  such  a  course  should  be  carried  out. 
The  report  of  this  conference  reached  me  just 
before  I  left  for  Detroit  and  I  think  it  will 
hold  real  promise  for  coming  to  grips  with 
this  most  important  and  challenging  part  of 
our  work.  We  hope  that,  before  the  year  is 
over,  arrangements  will  be  completed  to  estab- 
lish a  training  course,  based  on  these  recom- 
mendations, at  some  college   or  university. 

In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  centers,  we 
have  completed  arrangements  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  hold  a  work- 
shop for  rehabilitation  center  personnel  as  a 
follow-up  to  the  New  Orleans  Seminar.  This 
conference  will  look  into  problems  which 
have  been  encountered  in  applying  the  stand- 
ards developed  in  New  Orleans  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  how  these  problems 
may  be  solved;  it  will  look  into  the  questions 
of  how  the  geriatric  client  may  best  be  served 
in  a  rehabilitation  center;  and,  finally,  it  will 
explore  ways  and  means  of  evaluating  the 
total  efforts  of  each  rehabilitation  center  for 
the   blind. 

There  has  also  been  a  new  development, 
falling  within  the  general  area  of  training, 
in  which  I  think  you  will  be  interested.  This 
deals  with  the  matter  of  the  selection,  by 
colleges  and  universities,  of  students  who  are 
blind,  to  take  graduate  courses  in  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  and  social  work,  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  train- 
ing grants.  Many  of  the  coordinators  have 
requested  assistance,  not  in  evaluating  appli- 
cant's academic  achievements,  but  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  they  have  learned  to 
function  effectively  as  blind  persons  in  rela- 
tion to  a  sighted  environment.  We,  too, 
recognize  the  importance  of  having  blind 
people  who  are   going   to  go   into   this   work 
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be  masters  of  their  disability  rather  than 
servants  to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  offering  to 
the  coordinators  of  colleges  and  universities 
the  services  of  an  evaluation  panel.  The  evalu- 
ation will  be  made  only  at  the  request  of  the 
college  or  university  which  will  be  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
evaluators.  The  members  of  the  panel  will  be 
drawn  from  among  those  people  who  have 
had  long  and  intensive  experience  in  evalu- 
ating the  adequacy  of  blind  persons  with  re- 
gard to  self-management  and  personal  per- 
formance. The  evaluation  will  be  based  on 
the  following  six  items: 

1.  Communication  skill  to  include  some 
means  of  committing  language  to  written  or 
spoken  record  of  a  kind  which  the  individual 
himself  may  read  without  help,  and  another 
medium  which  the  average  individual  may 
read  without  the  writer's  help. 

2.  Ability  to  come  and  go  within  controlled 
familiar  environment  independently,  and  some 
practical  arrangement  for  foot  travel  in  un- 
controlled and  unfamiliar  environment  with- 
out routine  or  excessive  resort  to  haphazard 
manipulation  of  passersby. 

3.  Some  logical  program  for  managing 
problems  of  grooming  the  person,  which  may 
be  depended  on  to  give  the  personality  a 
maximum  chance  of  compelling  its  fair  share 
of   favorable   attention.      Proper    matching    of 


clothing,  care  of  the  skin,  and  other  like 
problems,  all  require  some  practical  plan  of 
personal   organization. 

4.  Table  etiquette  and  management  of 
tableware  of  a  kind  which  meets  the  standards 
of  the  circles  in  which  the  blind  individual 
moves,  with  sensible  allowances  for  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  situation,  which  might  include 
assistance   with   meat  cutting,   for   example. 

5.  A  reasonable  plan  for  securing  help,  of 
a  kind  which  every  blind  individual  cannot 
do  without,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place 
minimum  strain  on  other  individuals  living 
in  the  same  surroundings. 

6.  Some  adroitness  in  conveying  to  per- 
sons in  the  evironment  frequented  a  sense  of 
proportion  about  what  to  expect  of  oneself 
and  other   blind  individuals. 

I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  year  of  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  staffing  of  our  Office,  in 
the  research  and  demonstration  program,  and 
in  our  training  program.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue this  progress  and  we  want  whatever  we 
do  to  be  responsive  to  your  needs  and  to  your 
recommendations.  I  know  that  we  can  count 
on  you  for  help  and  for  suggestions,  so  that 
working  together  we  can  continue  to  build  a 
program  throughout  the  nation  which  will 
give  every  blind  person  a  chance  for  develop- 
ing to  the  fullest  his  potential  for  remunera- 
tive  employment   and   self-respect. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  PREPARE  NOW  TO  MEET  THE   GROWING 
PROFESSIONAL  NEEDS   OF   A  NATIONAL  CONVENTION? 


A  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

First  Panelist:      Milton  A.  Jahoda,  Executive  Secretary 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Let  us  look  together  from  the  mountain 
top  at  these  "Changing  Times  in  Work  with 
Blind  People."  We  note  at  once  the  in- 
creasing number  of  elderly  blind  persons  who 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  programming. 
The  fields  of  gerontology  and  geriatrics  have 
much  to  contribute  and  should  be  consulted. 

Paternalism  is  giving  way  to  scientific  re- 
habilitation. The  shiny  red  apple  and  pat 
on  the  back  have  not  proved  effective.  Blind 
people  need,  and  are  demanding,  tools  to 
help  them  achieve  independence  and  integra- 
tion. "The  blind"  can  no  longer  be  considered 
an  exclusive  club,  a  fact  which  blinded  vet- 
erans have  emphasized. 

Blind  children,  through  enlightened  activity 
on  the  part  of  their  parents,  are  being  taken 
into  greater  account  in  community  education 
programs  and  are  winning  their  rightful 
places  in  the  family  circle.  But  integration 
is  a  two-headed  coin  and  exacts  equally  from 
sighted  and  blind  persons.  Sighted  people 
need  our  help  in  understanding  problems  of 
blindness. 

New  concepts  in  workshops  are  noted, 
with  greater  product  diversification.  Individu- 
al needs  and  aptitudes  are  being  assessed.  The 
need  for  professionally  trained  leadership  is 
being  recognized. 

Mobility  and  orientation  are  being  empha- 
sized. The  need  to  get  from  place  to  place 
confidently  and  safely  is  gaining  recognition 
as  a  prerequisite,  not  only  in  job  placement,, 
but  in  social  and  physical  rehabilitation.    The 


old  rivalry  between  dog  guide  and  cane  is 
passing,  as  we  come  to  realize  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  The  age  at  which  chil- 
dren begin  mobility  training  needs  to  be  flex- 
ible, but  until  it  does  start,  children  are 
being  made  aware  of  their  environment 
through  other  senses.  They  are  learning  to 
run  and  jump,  and  that  falling  down  is  not 
a  devastating  experience.  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment is  discounted  as  the  sole  aim  of  educa- 
tion for  blind  children. 

Payment  for  services  is  a  concept  worthy 
of  further  exploration.  No  one  should  be  de- 
prived of  services,  but  neither  should  they  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  pay  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  bill  if  they  can.  Agencies  will 
have  to  reexamine  programs  —  are  they 
worthy  of  hire?  Other  welfare  services  have 
proved  therapeutic  and  of  constructive  value, 
but  some  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  to  the 
public,  which  expects  blind  people  to  be 
charity  cases. 

The  need  for  more  professionally  trained 
personnel  is  characteristic  of  our  changing 
scene.  Many  blind  people  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  the  field,  but  only  because  they 
are  fully  qualified.  Blindness  and  virtue  are 
not  enough.  Many  professional  fields  and  dis- 
ciplines need  to  be  called  upon.  They  have 
grown  in  skill  and  eflfectiveness  because  they 
can  help  human  beings,  including  blind 
people,  live  more  effective  lives. 

New  concepts  in  public  education  and 
fund-raising  are  emerging,  and  help  is  avail- 
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able  through  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  preparing  annual  reports  and  in 
the  use  of  various  media.  Increased  under- 
standing results  in  greater  giving,  but  the  pub- 
lic is  becoming  more  discriminating  in  the 
competition  for  the  charity  dollar.  We  can 
learn  from  the  advertising  world  more  about 
how  to  present  a  true  image  of  the  blind 
person,  and  we  may  find  that  a  really  well-in- 
formed public  is  more  generous  than  a  senti- 
mental public.     A  better  atmosphere  for  the 


rehabilitation  of  blind  people  will  result. 

Public  Law  565  has  made  Federal  funds 
available  for  needed  research,  personnel  de- 
velopment, and  other  projects,  in  public  and 
private  agencies  alike.  We  know  how  to  do 
things  but  we  need  to  examine  why  we  do 
them.  Why  this  service?  Why  this  ap- 
proach? In  changing  times,  we  need  to  take 
stock,  if  a  sound  basic  philosophy  is  to  evolve 
among  us  workers,  in  our  agencies,  and  in  this 
organization  itself. 


Second  Panelist:     Dr.    Norman    M.    Yoder,    Director 

State  Council   for   the   Blind 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


In  the  face  of  these  changing  times,  what 
are  the  AAWB's  professional  responsibilities? 
To  whom  are  we  responsible?  These  are 
just  two  of  the  "loaded"  questions  I  have 
been  asked  to  discuss.  We  need  to  take  a 
good  look  ot  ourselves  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
or  even  stay  alive.  We  note  a  growing  num- 
ber of  appendages  within  the  group  — 
workers  in  the  adjustment  and  rehabilitation 
fields,  the  industrial  and  home-teaching  fields, 
and  others.  We  are  all  dedicated  to  service 
of  the  blind — some  to  professional  service, 
others  to  voluntary  service.  But  to  what  is 
AAWB  dedicated?  Certainly,  increased  mem- 
bership (and  dues)  is  not  a  sufficient  purpose, 
unless  there  is  quality  in  the  membership  and 
a  fair  return  on  our  dues. 

It  strikes  us  that  reorganization  of  AAWB 
along  the  line  ssuggested  in  Quebec  in  1955 
is  in  order.  I  think  it  might  have  salutary 
effects  similar  to  a  dose  of  Geritol!  Greatly 
improved  programming  at  conventions  is 
needed,  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  such  affairs.  Much  greater  participation 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members  in  policy- 
making, programming  and  operations  is  called 
for.  As  it  is  now,  we  cannot  possibly  attend 
all  the  good  sessions  we  wish  to  in  the  open- 
ing day  or  two;  and  the  business  meetings  are 
delayed  until  after  many  have  departed  for 
home. 


I  have  also  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
ciplines needed  in  our  work.  I  think  we  have 
what  we  need  in  AAWB,  but,  as  in  our  efforts 
to  serve  blind  people,  so  in  our  organization 
we  often  lose  sight  of  the  ivhole  in  dealing 
with  the  parts.  A  clearer  understanding  of 
the  discipline  groups  and  their  goals  will  aid 
programming,  as  will  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  lay  or  non-technical  groups  and  their 
contributions  to  the  whole.  But  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  every  special  interest  group 
should  be  segregated;  otherwise  private  pre- 
serves are  promoted,  and  we  fail  to  integrate 
our  professional  skills  for  better  service  of  the 
total    individual. 

Another  question  posed  is  how  to  increase 
the  number  and  quality  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. If  AAWB  first  remedies  its  own  struc- 
turing, we  will  have  moved  a  long  way.  The 
establishment  of  standards  and  certification 
procedures  then  becomes  a  more  likely  pos- 
sibility. This  has  occurred  in  the  home 
teaching  area  and  it  can  happen  in  others. 
Members  of  a  professional  organization  must 
do  more  than  pay  dues;  they  must  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  status 
professionally. 

Let  me  say  also  that,  while  I  endorse  the 

previous  speaker's  suggestion  that  we  not  hire 

.  blind  workers  simply  because  they  are  blind, 

I  would  emphasize  that  professionally  quali- 
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tied   blind  people  are  proving  valuable  addi- 
tions to  many  of  our  staffs. 

Much  is  said  about  unnecessary  duplication 
of  services.  AAWB  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  do  something  about  this  if  we 
were  willing  to  reorganize  functionally  and 
regionally.  We  would  thus  be  in  a  better 
position  to  back  up  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  an  organization  fathered 
by    AAWB,    in    rendering    truly    professional 


services  and  counsel  on  unmet  needs,  as  well 
as  in  calling  attention  to  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cated  services. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  many  professional 
responsibilities  in  AAWB,  to  our  membership, 
and  to  the  blind  people  we  serve.  As  my  last 
will  and  testament,  I  leave  for  your  careful 
reconsideration  the  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee's  Report  of  1955. 


Third  Panelist:     Joseph  V.   Hunt,   Assistant  Director 

Office   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  chairman  has  asked  met  to  discuss 
briefly  how  other  professional  organizations 
in  the  social  welfare  field  have  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities. I  shall  try  to  do  so  on  a  de- 
tached basis,  for  surely  too  much  knowledge 
of  any  field  under  discussion  can  disqualify  a 
panelist.  Since  this  is  my  first  visit  to  an 
AAWB  meeting,  however,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  our  Department  helped  to 
set  up  standards  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
workers  and  certification  for  home  teachers. 
But  the  question  is  still  raised  as  to  what  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  worker  is  or  if,  as 
a  group,  they  are  a  professional  entity. 

I  was  graduated  in  the  depression  and  stood 
in  relief  lines.  I  saw  first  hand  what  social 
workers  were  trying  to  do  without  too  much 
effectiveness.  And  social  work  was  not  con- 
sidered a  new  profession  in  1932,  but  only 
fifteen  years  or  so  earlier  Abraham  Flexner 
had  written  a  paper  entitled  "Is  Social  Work 
a  Profession?"  He  left  little  for  the  profes- 
sional status  seeker  to  cling  to,  and  the  great- 
est advancement  in  the  field  stems  from  his  in- 
quiry, including  the  present  stature  of  our 
social  work  schools. 

In  reviewing  this  subject  with  you,  I  would 
make  the  simple  observation  that  the  only 
way  to  get  professional  is  to  get  professional! 
And  yet  professionalization  has  its  vices  as 
well   as   its  virtues;   and   if  your   organization 


were  to  go  all  out  for  professionalization,  it  is 
conceivable  that  some  vigor  could  be  lost. 
But  when  professional  status  means  the  best, 
I'm  all  for  it.  I  certainly  felt  that  way  when 
my  daughter  contracted  polio.  I  wanted  the 
best  service  and  counsel  obtainable. 

Your  organization  wants  to  do  a  good  job, 
collectively  and  individually.  How  and  where 
can  you  learn  how?  Universities  have  excel- 
lent resources,  but  they  have  barely  been 
tapped;  so  have  schools  of  social  work,  of 
education  and  physical  education.  But  these 
institutions  need  your  help,  just  as  you  need 
theirs.  You  in  the  field  are  familiar  with  the 
knowledge  and  skills  you  wish  organized  for 
imparting  to  others.  The  actual  preparation 
of  the  materials  can  be  purchased,  but  the 
schools  need  your  material.  Grants  are  obtain- 
able to  help  accomplish  both  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  preparation  of  the  material.  All 
of  this  will  not  be  done  overnight,  but  if  you 
start  now  intelligently,  you  will  accomplish 
much  more  in  the  next  five  years  than  has 
been   accomplished   in   the  past  twenty-five. 

Too  much  can  be  lost  in  day-to-day  prac- 
tices —  knowledge  or  know-how  must  be 
preserved  and  passed  on.  So  I  urge  you  to 
call  your  experts  in  the  various  fields  to- 
gether. The  Federal  government  can  and  is 
eager  to  cooperate;  so  are  the  universities;  but 
the  initial  impetus  must  come  from  you. 
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Fourth  Panelist:     Dr.   William  Thompson,   Executive  Director 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Before  hearing  the  other  speakers,  I  was 
of  the  opinion  the  time  had  come  for  this 
Association  to  have  another  look  at  the  Long- 
Range  Planning  Committee  Report  of  1955. 
Now  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever.  Let 
me  review  quickly  this  report,  copies  of  which 
I  understand  are  available  here  at  this  table. 

The  Long-Range  Planning  Committee  was 
launched  in  Houston  in  1954  in  the  hope 
that  a  blueprint  for  organization  and  planning 
would  result,  and  also  that  a  philosophy 
would  be  worked  out  that  would  bring  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  to  all  concerned, 
clients  and  workers  alike.  Five  subcommit- 
tees were  appointed  to  study  membership, 
interest  groups,  boards  of  directors,  nomi- 
nation and  election  procedures,  and  regional 
planning.  While  it  was  important  that  nomi- 
nations and  election  procedures  be  considered 
in  the  over-all  picture,  I  feel  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  dwell  on  those  here. 

To  me  the  four  items  in  the  report  con- 
cerning us  most  had  to  do  with  new  member- 
ship classifications;  an  advisory  board  drawn 
from  the  several  disciplines  in  our  field,  an 
alternating  schedule  of  national  and  regional 
conventions;  and  in-service  institutes  in  con- 
junction with  national  conventions. 

Active  and  associate  membership  classes  are 
called  for — the  one  for  those  who  serve  in 
professional,  formal  or  official  capacity;  the 
other  for  those  interested  in  but  engaged  in 
the  work  on  a  much  less  formal  basis.  With- 
out impugning  in  any  way  the  extremely  con- 
scientious efforts  of  those  who  serve  informal- 
ly, I  submit  that  the  goals  we  all  seek  — 
professional  and  non-professional  —  will  not 
be  attained  without  increasing  professional  em- 
phasis. Our  responsibilities  are  too  great;  the 
task  too  complex 

An    advisory    board    representing    the    pro- 


fessional disciplines  was  recommended  as  a 
consultative  group.  A  group  composed  of 
past-presidents  of  AAWB  has  since  been  es- 
tablished, but  I  submit  that  this  group  may 
not  offer  the  soundest  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  changing  times. 

Regional  meetings  would  help  create  a 
broader  base  for  the  Association  and  give  new 
and  younger  members  a  better  chance  to  try 
their  wings.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  a 
young  worker  to  pay  his  own  expenses  to  go 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  to  a  national  con- 
vention and  certainly  the  agencies  can  send 
only  a  limited  number.  But  nearer  home,  a 
regional  meeting  is  another  matter. 

In-service  training  institutes  can  also  help 
us  keep  abreast  of  these  changing  times.  It 
is  no  discredit  that  many  of  us  have  come 
into  the  field  via  a  side-door,  but  we  are  none- 
the-less  eager  to  learn  how  to  improve  our 
techniques.  We  need  and  want  help.  I  con- 
cur with  the  previous  speaker  that  profes- 
sional courses  at  the  university  are  an  excel- 
lent fare  for  the  prospective  worker.  But 
what  about  us  sinners  who  are  too  old  to  go 
to  college  now? 

Other  long-range  recommendations  dealt 
with  agency  memberships,  and  we  hope  they 
were  intended  to  be  more  than  a  fund-raising 
gimmick.  "Idea  scouting"  is  urged,  and  a 
new  concept  of  AAWB  as  a  dynamic  forum 
is   envisaged.      To   this   we   say   "Amen." 

Irrespective  of  your  own  individual  reac- 
tions to  the  recommendations  of  the  Long- 
Range  Planning  Committee,  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  long-range  planning,  unfettered  by 
politics,  must  be  provided  for  in  any  associa- 
tion such  as  this,  if  we  are  to  recognize  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  our  professional  responsi- 
bilities. 
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Fifth  Panelist:      Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director 
Catholic   Guild    for   the   Blind,   Boston,   Massachusetts 


The  chairman  has  asked  me  to  discuss  the 
question:  "Should  a  National  Professional 
Organization  Have  a  Basic  Philosophy?"  The 
assumption  is  that  AAWB  is  such  an  organi- 
zation, but  even  that  is  open  to  question. 
Perhaps  we  need  to  rephrase  the  question: 
Should  we  in  AAWB  share  a  common  view- 
point that  would  lead  us  to  status  of  a  pro- 
fessional organization?  And  to  this  there  are 
doubtless  answers  on  both  sides. 

As  I  see  it,  we  now  have  an  association 
that  brings  together  annually  a  large  number 
of  interested  people  —  blind  and  sighted, 
professional,  semi-professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional —  who  have  more  or  less  dedicated 
their  lives  to  work  (with  or  without  pay, 
and  according  to  their  lights)  to  help  amelior- 
ate or  relieve  problems  of  blindness.  Such 
an  association  does  not  exclude  a  profession- 
al outlook.  Certainly,  our  field  has  advanced 
sufficiently  to  call  for  a  professional  organiza- 
tion, however,  and  I  think  it  timely  for 
AAWB  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
fessional  group   or   arm   within    itself. 

What  should  the  basic  philosophy  of  such 
a  group  be?  What  is  our  philosophy  now? 
It  is  indeed  a  simple  and  I  think  not  unworthy 
one  —  be  kind  to  the  blind.  But  we  must 
consider  what  we  mean  by  kindness  and  if  it 
takes  into  account  helping  the  blind  to  help 
themselves.  I  fear  that  certain  basic  hypothesis 
held  by  many  in  this  Association  present  ob- 
stacles to  professionalization  in  any  form. 
Among  these  are :  ( 1 )  blindness  is  the  same, 
whether  total  or  partial,  whether  acquired 
congenitally  or  adventitiously;    (2)    that  there 


are  compensations  for  blindness,  which  we  can- 
not help  but  ask  why  we  have  not  explored 
more  scientifically;  ( 3 )  that  placement  is  more 
important  than  rehabilitation;  (4)  that  blind- 
ness is  not  disturbing  to  the  personality;  (5) 
that  all  sorts  of  special  helps  are  needed  along 
the  way;  (6)  that  the  blind  need  to  be  shel- 
tered; (7)  that  they  need  specialized  work- 
shops; (8)  that  only  those  known  to  the 
agencies  represent  the  blind;  (9)  that  work 
is  a  sacred  duty,  regardless  of  what  work; 
(10)  that  if  too  much  is  given,  blind  people 
won't  do  for  themselves. 

We  definitely  need  to  test  these  hypotheses 
more  scientifically  before  we  can  write  a  basic 
philosophy  for  this  Association,  regardless  of 
to  what  degree  it  may  be  professionalized.  But 
AAWB  must  be  a  greater  resource  to  all  of 
us  in  the  future,  and  I  say  this  without  preju- 
dice in  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Long-Range  Planning  Committee.  We  must 
see  to  it  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  gap  be- 
tween said  professional  and  non-professional 
workers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  volunteer 
professionals  and  non-professionals  on  the 
other. 

In  a  sense,  this  Association  did  establish 
a  professional  arm  in  founding  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  now  why  not 
call  on  the  Foundation  to  help  set  up  work- 
shops and  a  professional  type  of  convention. 
Through  these  and  other  devices,  we  as  mem- 
bers can  become  better  informed,  better 
oriented  toward  the  professional  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  AAWB,  and  plan  for  the 
future  accordingly. 
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RESOURCES  —  SERVICES  IN  DAY  CLASSES  EOR  THE  BLIND,  1939-1959 


I 


Mrs.  Margaret  Polzien,  Teacher 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  Detroit  Public  Schools 
Detroit,  Michigan 


In  attempting  to  discuss  the  past  two  dec- 
ades in  education  of  the  blind,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  draw  from  the  immense  fund  of 
experiences  of  many  persons,  both  profes- 
sional and  lay,  in  this  field  of  endeavor,  as 
well   as   from  personal   experience. 

In  order  to  discuss  Day  School  Classes  it 
is  necessary  to  define  the  types  of  classes  in 
operation,  before  delving  into  their  accom- 
plishments. 

FIRST — The    Segregated    Classes 

By  and  large,  there  are  not  many  of  this 
type,  and  we  are  very  grateful.  Perhaps,  with 
some  effort  and  understanding  of  purposes, 
these  few  can  gradually  develop  into  one  or 
the  other  of  the  following  classifications. 

SECOND — The  Cooperative  Plan 

In  this  classification,  there  are  two  types. 
The  education  and  contacts  of  the  blind  child 
are  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  of  enrollment. 
In  the  one,  he  is  enrolled  in  the  Braille  room 
with  the  Braille  teacher  as  his  homeroom 
teacher  instructing  him  in  his  academic  sub- 
jects— reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  typing;  all  other  subjects  being  taken  in 
the  regular  grade  room  with  his  sighted  com- 
panions of  his  own  age  and  grade  level.  In 
the  second  type,  the  integrated  class,  the  child 
is  enrolled  in  the  regular  grade  homeroom 
and  comes  to  the  Braille  class  for  his  academic 
subjects  with  the  Braille  teacher. 

THIRD — The   Itinerant  Teacher  Plan 

Here  the  blind  children  are  enrolled  in 
the  regular  grades  of  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  the  itinerant  teacher  travels  about 
from  school  to  school,  assisting  the  blind  child 


and  regular  grade  teachers  with  subject  matter 
and  materials  needed. 

The  first  two  plans  have  been  in  operation 
since  the  days  of  the  first  day  school  classes 
in  1900,  but  the  itinerant  plan  has  developed 
within  the  past  decade. 

Which  of  these  types  is  preferable?  Who 
is  to  say?  Of  course,  there  is  little  in  favor 
of  segregated  classes.  As  to  the  others,  each 
child  should  be  educated  according  to  his  in- 
dividual needs  and  ability.  The  welfare  of 
the  individual  blind  must  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  making  educational  place- 
ment. 

What  has  been  happening  in  these  classes 
the  past  two  decades?  That  is  what  we  are  to 
consider  for  awhile  this  afternoon.  When 
thinking  about  the  problem,  four  main  points 
come  to  mind: 

1.  The  Children:  What  developments  have 
taken   place  for  them. 

2.  The  Teachers:  What  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  their  field? 

3.  The  Method:  What  new  methods  or  in- 
novations have  occurred  to  enhance  and  sim- 
plify  learning? 

4.  Materials:  What  new  materials  have  the 
past  two  decades  produced  in  the  educational 
field   of   the   blind? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  CHILDREN: 
From  early  times,  parents  have  always  wanted 
to  conceal  their  handicapped  children,  and  the 
blind  were  no  exception.  During  the  'thirties, 
some  changes  were  taking  place.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  have  children  of  seven,  eight,  and 
sometimes  nine  years  of  age  suddenly  come 
out  of  nowhere.     Needless  to  say,  they  lacked 
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I   training  in   the  essentials  of  living   let  alone 
!"   being     ready     for     formal     education.      They 
I    needed    much    help    in    the    fundamentals    of 
I    child  development  before  any  academic  work 
■    could  be  attempted.     It  also  meant  much  re- 
education   of   parents. 
I        About  the  early  'forties,  medical  science  was 
making    new    discoveries    and    there    was    a 
I    marked  reduction  in  eye  conditions  which  re- 
sulted in   blindness. 

1.  Preventive  measures  were  being  used  by 
physicians  during  prenatal  care. 

2.  Prompt  and  efficient  treatment  was  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  ophthalmologists,  both 
in   their  private   offices   and   in   eye   clinics. 

3.  The  latest  medical  drugs  (known  as  the 
miracle  drugs)  were  being  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of   defective  vision. 

Ophthalmis  had  disappeared. 

Cataract  cases  with  medical  and  surgical 
advances  now  return  to  classes  for  the  par- 
tially seeing  or  even  to  regular  grade  with 
few  exceptions. 

Interstitial  and  Phyctenular  Keratitis,  with 
the  use  of  the  miracle  drugs,  are  practically 
eliminated,   along  with   Corneal   Scars. 

Enrollments  in  day  school  classes  were 
markedly  reduced  and  classes  were  being 
closed.  Oh  happy  day!  It  was  too  soon  to  be 
jubilant.  The  middle  'forties  brought  on  new 
problem.s.  Many  babies  were  being  reported 
blind.  We  all  know  the  story  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  associated  with  premature  birth;  its 
spectacular  increase,  reaching  a  peak  between 
1953-54.  Early  in  1955,  the  research  program, 
carried  on  in  this  country  under  the  direction 
of  the  Kresge  Eye  Institute  at  Detroit,  definitely 
established  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  given 
premature  babies  was  a  factor  in  causing  retro- 
lental fibroplasia. 

It  is  said  that,  "There  is  no  evil  which  bears 
no  good."  What  good  could  come  of  this 
new  eye  condition?  Mothers  were  frantic! 
Each  to  herself  thought  she  was  alone.  They 
needed  help,  and  their  plea  was  soon  met. 
The  plan  used  in  Detroit  was  much  the  same 
as  that  used  throughout  the  country,  so  this  is 
what  happened.  The  blind  babies  were  being 
reported  by  physicians,  nurses,  hospitals, 
clinics,  parents  and  friends,  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  for  home  teaching  service.  The 
home   counselor   called   at   the   homes,   talked 


to  the  mothers,  giving  them  what  assistance 
possible.  But  babies  are  babies  first,  whether 
blind  or  otherwise,  and  they  must  develop 
and  grow  and  mature.  There  was  very  little 
to  do  for  the  babies,  but  the  parents  needed 
assurance,  understanding  and  comfort.  They 
felt  very  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

In  Detroit,  the  Merrill  Palmer  School,  a 
school  of  research  on  child  development  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Social  Work,  sug- 
gested a  meeting  of  parents  (fathers  as  well 
as  mothers ) .  At  this  gathering,  parents  began 
to  talk  about  their  children,  one  with  the 
other.  They  soon  realized  they  shared  a  com- 
mon problem,  and  this  was  a  beginning.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital, and  the  ophthalmologist  in  charge  of 
the  eye  clinic  was  the  speaker.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  question-and-answer  period  which 
proved  most  helpful.  Several  such  meetings 
were  held,  and  gradually  the  parents  began  to 
realize  that  their  child  was  just  a  child,  who 
must  mature  and  grow  in  a  normal  manner  as 
other  children,  before  attempting  any  educa- 
tional   service. 

The  home  counselor  continued  to  call  at 
the  homes  at  about  two-week  intervals,  to  give 
the  mother  and  family  assurance  and  encour- 
agement and  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  baby.  Later,  when  the  child  was  ready, 
the  home  counselor  introduced  toys,  suggested 
activities  and  outings  for  the  blind  baby  and 
his  family.  She  taught  him  fundamentals  and 
and  encouraged  the  family  to  follow  her  sug- 
gestions. At  this  stage,  the  counselor  made 
weekly  visits,  checking  his  progress,  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  family  on  to  new  ven- 
tures. 

When  these  children  became  of  preschool 
age,  a  class  was  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher. 
Then,  as  new  children  came  along,  the  coun- 
selor would  have  the  new  parents  visit  the 
classes  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
blind  children  at  work  and  at  play,  as  well 
as  observe  their  accomplishments.  This  en- 
couraged the  parents  concerning  their  child's 
educational  future.  It  pointed  out  the  needs 
for  school  entrance  requirements.  The  par- 
ents would  visit  again  and  bring  the  child, 
thus  he  would  learn  what  it  meant  to  go  to 
school,  and  would  feel  much  more  secure 
when    it    was    his    turn    to    enter.      With    this 
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background  and  preparation,  most  parents  now 
consider  blindness  as  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  work  toward  helping  their  blind  child 
to  a  full  and  happy  life.  They  seek  informa- 
tion early,  and  stay  with  the  problem  until 
the  children  are  admitted  to  school.  At  this 
point,  they  join  the  school's  parent  organiza- 
tion, and  follow  their  child's  progress  in  rela- 
tion  to   the  whole  school   situation. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  develop  this  back-, 
ground  because  it  answers  our  questions. 
What  are  the  differences  in  the  blind  chil- 
dren entering  schools  at  the  present  time? 

Blind  children  enter  school  at  a  very  early 
age,  are  exposed  to  other  children  and  adults. 
Their  rhymes,  stories,  games,  sense  training, 
activities  and  field  trips  prepare  them  for  a 
better  experience  in  the  kindergarten.  It 
means  that  blind  children  entering  the  first 
grade  today  are  as  fully  prepared  and  capable 
of  meeting  the  challenge  of  formal  education 
at  the  same  age  level  as  their  sighted  com- 
panions. 

It  also  means  that  the  parents,  who  have 
lived  in  this  situation  and  have  followed  the 
child's  progress,  are  free  of  the  great  frustra- 
tions which  they  formerly  had  when  a  child 
was  about  to  enter  school,  and  thus  are  better 
able  to  help  him  with  his  daily  program. 
Parents'  attitudes  are  reflected  in  the  child's 
preschool  and  adult  years.  These  may  mean 
either  success  or  failure  in  adult  adjustment. 
Perhaps,  we  should  take  a  few  minutes  to 
state  the  various  types  of  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten training  available  in  day  school  pro- 
grams for  blind  children.  The  most  prevalent 
is  the  group  (of  six  to  eight  children)  under 
the  supervision  of  a  well-qualified,  experi- 
enced teacher  of  blind  children.  Another  is 
the  Braille  class  teacher  who  takes  this  group, 
with  one  or  more  of  the  blind  children's 
mothers  observing  and  assisting,  while  the 
regular  blind  students  are  participating  in 
regular  grades.  There  is  also  the  program 
that  sends  the  blind  kindergartner  to  the  regu- 
lar kindergarten  for  part  time,  when  he  or 
she  has  become  sufficiently  adjusted  to  the 
school  situation.  The  less  frequent  type  is 
that  of  blind  children  entering  directly  from 
home  into  preschool  or  kindergarten.  This 
situation  requires  considerable  investigation 
into  the  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  set-up. 
The  administration,  and  the  particular  teacher 


in  charge,  must  feel  competent  to  handle  the 
situation  and  must  be  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  child  enrolled  must  be  fairly  ad- 
justed to  other  children  and  capable  of  some 
self-direction.  Not  all  blind  chidren  fit  readi- 
ly into  such  a  program;  however,  many  have 
attended  them  and  have  benefited  much  from 
the  experience. 

Again  we  ask — which  of  these  situations  is 
the  best  for  blind  children?  And  again  we 
must  answer — that  situation  which  best  meets 
the   individual's   needs   and   welfare. 

One  type  of  blind  child  which  has  long 
been  neglected,  and  which  has  only  recently 
been  given  some  little  consideration,  is  the 
retarded  blind  child.  Since  medical  science 
has  done  so  much  to  eliminate  causes  of 
blindness  itself  in  children,  many  of  those  who 
are  blind  now  have  other  physical  and  mental 
disabilities  associated  with  blindness.  The 
causes  now  have  other  associated  defects  along 
with  blindness. 

In  day  school  communities,  where  enroll- 
ments are  large  and  there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  cases,  special  classes  have  been 
established  to  care  for  the  retarded  blind  child. 
Enrollment  in  these  cases  is  established  only 
after  proper  psychological  tests  have  been 
made  and  the  child  has  been  given  every 
opportunity    in    scholastic    achievement. 

Our  second  point  for  consideration  is  The 
Teacher  : 

Great  strides  have  taken  place  during  these 
two  decades  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
for  the  blind.  The  intense  study  made  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  on  the  qualifications 
and  preparation  of  teachers  of  exceptional 
children,  gives  us  a  goal  towards  which  to 
strive. 

Teacher-training  classes  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  have  developed  from  the  original  Har- 
vard Class  at  Perkins  in  Massachusetts  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  coast  to  coast  and 
border  to  border.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  the  interest  shown  in  this  field  of 
endeavor:  Hunter  College  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  New  York;  George  Peabody,  Ten- 
nessee; University  of  Texas;  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Michigan  State  and  Wayne 
State  University,  Michigan;  University  of 
Minnesota;  San  Francisco  State,  California; 
Williamette    University,    Oregon.      These    are 
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but  a  few  of  the  many  spread  over  the  United 
States.  Courses  are  offered  at  major  universi- 
ties during  the  school  year  in  evening  classes, 
and  numerous  others  are  conducted  during  the 
summer. 

Senior  college  students  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  do  practice  teaching  in  classes 
for  the  blind. 

Today  very  feu'  boards  of  education  permit 
a  teacher  in  special  classes  without  a  bache- 
lor's degree.  Many  have  their  master's  in 
their  field  of  specialization,  and  some  have 
courses  beyond  this,  either  toward  a  doctorate 
degree  or  simply  extra  courses  in  areas  which 
li  they  feel  will  enrich  the  program  in  their 
classes.  Better  qualified  teachers  have  raised 
the  salary  scale  and  teaching  in  classes  for  the 
blind  as  a  whole  has  reached  a  much  higher 
degree   of   efficiency. 

Our  third  point  for  consideration  is 
Methods  : 

Many  things  have  occurred  to  enhance 
teaching  and  learning.  Foremost  has  been  the 
testing  program.  We  owe  much  to  our 
former  friend,  Dr.  Samual  P.  Hayes,  for  the 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  psychology  of 
the  blind.  His  adaptation  of  the  Binet  test 
has  given  us  a  scale  for  measuring  native 
ability.  His  experimentation  with  large  num- 
bers of  mechanical,  aptitude,  and  achievement 
tests,  and  the  explicit  directions  for  adminis- 
tering, scoring  and  interpreting  them,  has 
given  us  the  necessary  material  for  knowing 
our  children  and  gleaning  our  accomplish- 
ments with  them.  The  objective  evidence  ob- 
tained from  tests  points  out  the  individual 
pupil's  needs,  it  serves  as  comparative  evi- 
dence for  parents  when  necessary,  but,  most 
of  all,  it  points  out  to  the  teacher  the  weak- 
ness or  strength  of  his  teaching.  The  test- 
ing program  began  many  years  ago,  but  the 
general  practice  for  using  them  effectively  has 
been  quite  recent. 

Reading 

Today  more  blind  children  read  and  read 
better  due  to  several  things: 

1.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  they  are 
ready  to  learn  to  read  at  an  earlier  age  due  to 
their    preschool    training. 

2.  A  little  more  than  ten  years  ago,  you 
recall  the  controversy  on  what  shall  we  teach? 
—Grade  1,  1 1/2  or  2?  By  1950,  most  all 
classes  had  adopted  teaching  Braille  Grade  2. 


Today  all  of  our  books  are  in  Grade  2. 

3.  Through  the  fine  efforts  of  the  American 
Printing  House,  we  have  more  books,  up-to- 
date  books,  in  fact  we  have  most  of  the  same 
textbooks  used  in  regular  grade,  either  in 
Braille,  on  records,  or  on  tapes.  Those  few 
which  are  so  particularly  local  to  any  com- 
munity may  now  be  had  in  the  new  plastic 
process. 

4.  Methods  of  teaching  reading  have 
changed  considerably.  The  method  which 
best  suits  the  individual  can  readily  be 
adapted  to  him. 

5.  The  ability  to  obtain  and  use  the  Braille- 
writer  at  a  very  much  earlier  age  has  also 
contributed  to  better  reading.  Braillewriters 
were  first  used  in  junior  high  school,  then 
later  elementary  grades,  and  today  it  has  been 
proven  that  children  who  learn  to  write  their 
words  on  the  writer  as  they  learn  them  make 
better  readers.  It  becomes  another  avenue  of 
reinforcement  in  learning,  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  fingers  and  helping  with 
spelling  and  writing.  Truly  here  is  teaching 
of  the  Language  Arts. 

Arithmetic 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  full 
background  and  development  of  the  Nemeth 
Code.  We  have  witnessed  in  very  recent 
years  the  standardization  of  the  code  and  its 
use,  which  simplifies  the  learning  of  mathe- 
matics at  all  grade  levels. 

Typing 

Since  children  recite  in  regular  grade  with 
teachers  who  do  not  read  Braille,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  establish  a  medium  of  cor- 
respondence. A  questionnaire  has  shown  that 
most  blind  children  in  day  school  classes  start 
typing  in  the  fourth  grade,  although  some 
few  begin  in  the  third  grade  and  others  in 
the  fifth.  They  learn  the  touch  system,  and, 
since  they  cannot  correct  mistakes,  they  must 
learn  to  be  accurate.  By  the  time  a  student 
reaches  senior  high  school,  he  is  quite  adept 
in  typing  and  in  the  manipulation  and  use  of 
the  machine. 

Arts 

Music 

To  supplement  the  regular  music  classes 
which  the  blind  children  attend  with  regular 
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grades,  many  communities  employ  the  services 
of  an  extra  teacher  to  give  individual  lessons 
in  piano  or  other  instruments,  organize 
rhythm  bands  and  teach  the  reading  of 
Braille  music  notation  to  the  students  who 
excell  or  are  apt  in  music. 

They  perform  in  school  programs  for 
students  and  parents,  thus  developing  poise 
and  confidence.  Many  students  belong  to  the 
school  choir  or  glee  club.  Some  few  join  the 
school  orchestra  or  band.  They  enjoy  attend- 
ing the  opera,  symphony  or  musicales  with 
their  regular  grade. 

Crafts 

Crafts  take  the  place  of  the  regular  classes 
in  the  art  room.  Here,  as  with  music,  a  spe- 
cial crafts  teacher  is  employed  for  teaching 
the  subject.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
Braille  Class  teacher  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility. The  purposes  for  teaching  crafts  are 
manyfold:  1)  enjoyment;  2)  to  satisfy  crea- 
tive ability;  3)  to  develop  muscle  coordination 
and  strengthening  of  fingers;  4)  to  develop 
skills  for  leisure  time  activity;  and  5)  to  make 
objects  to  sell,  thus  make  a  little  spending 
money. 

Many  mediums  are  used:  clay,  plastecine, 
papier-mache,  yarn,  leather,  cloth,  paper, 
wood,  plastico,  beads,  cord,  basket  materials, 
etc.     The  mediums  are  limitless. 

Physical  Training 

Since  regular  classes  are  large,  not  too  many 
blind  children  participate  in  the  gym  with 
the  regular  grade.  However,  this  phase  of 
development  is  not  neglected.  The  gym  is 
made  available  to  the  blind  children.  Either 
the  teacher  of  physical  training  or  the  teacher 
of  the  blind,  or  both  in  cooperation,  provide 
the  instruction.  At  junior  and  senior  high 
school  level,  the  students  participate  in  swim- 
ming and  dancing  with  the  regular  class.  At 
the  elementary  level  many  communities  take 
the  class  to  the  local  YM  or  YWCA  where 
instructions   in   swimming  are  given. 

Field   Trips 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  teach- 
ing is  by  first-hand  experience.  This  can  be 
afforded  by  bringing  the  actual  material  or 
live  matter  into  the  classroom  or  by  taking 
the  children  to  the  actual  scene  of  perform- 
ance.    When  effective  presentation  and  prepa- 
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ration  is  done  with  the  class  and  advanced 
contact  is  made  with  the  personnel  where  the  } 
visit  is  to  be  made,  a  whole  new  world  of 
learning  is  opened  to  the  children.  To  men- 
tion a  few  of  these  we  have:  The  Children's 
Zoo,  a  farm,  fire  station,  police  station,  dairy, 
bakery,  grocery,  museum,  library,  train,  model 
homes,  airport,  radio  station,  newspaper  build- 
ing, pet  store,  service  station,  parks,  factory, 
flower  shows,  builder's  show,  boat  show,  in 
fact  any  place  where  man  lives,  works,  or 
plays. 

These  visits  are  not  perfunctory.  They 
often  take  a  whole  day,  and  the  children  are 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  touch  and  operate 
objects  of  equipment  in  so  far  as  they  will 
not  be  hurt  or  damage  property. 

Clubs 

Another  medium  of  learning  is  by  actual 
participation.  They  take  part  in  the  school 
spelling  bees,  debates,  oratory  and  writers' 
contests,  radio,  television  script-writing,  dra- 
matic performances  and,  not  infrequently, 
have  become  the  winners  or  leaders  of  the 
function. 

They  join  and  participate  in  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations in  school  and  in  the  community. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  work  into  be- 
coming an  officer  or  planner  in  these  groups. 
At  school,  there  are  the  student  council, 
language  clubs,  science  or  garden  clubs,  radio 
and  television  clubs,  school  paper  and  musical 
groups. 

In  the  community,  the  Scouts,  Boys'  Clubs, 
Camp  Fire,  Sunday  School,  Church,  Y's,  all 
accept  and  provide  fine  opportunities  for  blind 
children  to  grow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 
sighted  companions  and  adult  contacts  are 
learning  how  blind  people  function  in  not  too 
different  a  manner  than  themselves. 
Camping 

Camping  has  provided  an  excellent  outlet 
for  the  blind  and  a  learning  situation  for  the 
seeing.  Camping  as  blind  students  together 
has  not  been  too  uncommon,  but  having  the 
blind  child  or  children  go  with  a  sighted 
group  of  the  same  age  level  has  proven  very 
successful  and  satisfying.  This  practice  is 
becoming  more  wide-spread  annually,  we  are 
glad  to  report. 

The  last  point  of  consideration  but  not  the 
least   is 
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Materials 

1.  Books — Reference  has  been  made  to 
books.  The  American  Printing  House  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  trying  to  supply  all 
of  us  with  more  and  better  materials.  The 
ever-increasing  subsides  to  the  Printing  House 
have  been  translated  into  more  materials  for 
the  classes.  Most  of  the  textbooks  used  in 
regular  grades  at  the  elementary  level  are  in 
Braille;  many  of  those  for  Junior  and  senior 
high  also  and,  with  the  new  plastic  process, 
each  community  will  be  better  able  to  meet 
its   own  needs. 

2.  Talking  Books — The  twenty-five  years 
of  the  Talking  Book  has  been  a  boon  to  all 
of  the  blind,  but  since  its  privileges  have  been 
extended  to  the  children,  many  benefits  have 
been  derived.  The  records  are  used  as  sup- 
plementary reading  in  sciences,  social  studies 
and  other  subjects,  or  as  the  actual  lessons  in 
literature  and  English. 

3.  Tape  Recorders — This  period  has  wit- 
nessed the  advent  of  tape  recorders  and  has 
helped  with  classwork.  In  addition,  the  re- 
corders have  been  used  in  many  other  ways: 

1.  Speech  improvement. 

2.  Reading   improvement. 

3.  Teachers  or  readers  make  tapes  for  par- 
ticular needs  and  these  can  be  stored  for 
future  use  with  other  classes. 

4.  Readers — Any  material  which  is  not 
covered  by  any  of  these  methods  can,  and  is, 
done  with  the  use  of  a  reader.  Readers  are 
supplied  from  the  grade  room  in  which  the 
student  recites,  or  are  made  available  through 
the  future  teacher's  group,  or  any  other  group 
working  for  honors  or  citizenship. 

5.  Models — There  is  no  limit  to  the  kinds 
and  uses  of  this  type  of  learning  material. 
Whenever  possible,  the  actual  object  is  brought 
for  observation,  such  as  mice,  turtles,  snakes, 


frogs  and  small  animals.  For  the  larger 
animals,  and  objects,  a  model  is  first  studied; 
then  the  children  are  taken  to  the  actual  ani- 
mal or  object  to  learn  its  size,  texture,  tem- 
perature, and  mobility;  example — horse,  plane. 

6.  Maps,  Globes,  and  Mathematical 
Equipment — Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  improvement  and  uses  of  the  equip- 
ment used  in  geography  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  fine  world  globe  and  plastic  wall 
plaques  of  the  continents,  with  their  topo- 
graphical features,  makes  the  learning  of 
geography  fascinating,  and  they  are  envied 
by   the  regular  grade  students  and   teachers. 

Higher  mathematics  is  no  longer  the  labo- 
rious and  difficult  subject  it  formerly  was. 
The  forms,  diagrams  and  equations  can  now 
be  demonstrated  and  performed  by  the  blind 
student  with  the  use  of  the  rubber  pads, 
cellophane  or  plastic  sheets  and  ball  point 
pen  or  other  indicator. 

All  of  our  education  would  be  futile  if  it 
stopped  with  school.  As  the  student  prog- 
resses in  his  education,  he  is  counseled  and 
guided  into  the  field  of  learning  or  work 
which  seems  most  adaptable  to  him.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  he  is  referred  either  to  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Aid,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
or  to  the  Rehabilitation  Department,  where 
plans  for  his  future  are  made. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cover  minutely 
all  of  the  many  devices  and  resources  available 
in  the  limited  time  given.  But  it  is  hoped 
that  this  presentation  has  given  you  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  what  we  in  the  day  school  class  do 
and  provide  for  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren. Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  two  decades.  We  are  pleased  but  not 
satisfied.  There  is  no  time  for  resting  on 
laurels.  Although  we  have  seen  the  innova- 
tion of  many  fine  things  and  made  much 
progress,  we  must  now  expect  to  learn  and 
do  much  more  in  this  our  space  age. 
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RESOURCES  —  SERVICES  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

1959-1979* 

D.  W.  Overbeay,  Superintendent 

Iowa  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School 

Vinton,  Iowa 


1.  Resource  Center: 

To  an  ever-increasing  degree,  the  residen- 
tial school  will  become  more  clinical  in  its 
services.  In  addition  to  educational  programs 
for  the  "average"  or  "normal"  blind  child  of 
school  age,  greater  emphasis  in  terms  of  fa- 
cilities and  staff  will  be  placed  on  education 
and  research  for  the  crippled-blind,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  the  deaf-blind  and  other 
multi-handicapped  blind  children. 

2.  Terminal    Vocational    and    Pre-Voca- 
tions   Courses: 

Since  a  school's  obligations  to  its  pupils 
are  not  discharged  until  each  one  is  launched 
on  his  adult  career  with  a  fair  oudook  for 
success  suited  to  his  abilities,  and  since  all 
visually  handicapped  youth  need  to  develop, 
maintain  and  improve  salable  skills  which  are 
personally  satisfying,  and  those  understandings 
and  attitudes  that  make  the  worker  an  intel- 
ligent, socially  useful,  and  productive  partici- 
pant in  economic  life,  residential  schools  will 
undoubtedly  place  greater  emphasis  on  termi- 
nal courses  in  the  vocational  and  prevocational 
areas.  An  important  aspect  of  this  program 
will  be  realistic  on-campus  and  off-campus 
work  experience. 

3.  Orientation   and   Travel: 

We  can  look  forward  to  a  larger  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  important  area. 
As  a  result,  more  well-trained  professional 
persons  will  be  devoting  full  time  to  establish- 
ing programs  and  teaching  blind  children  of 
school  age  in  these  important  areas. 

4.  Physical   Education: 

Few  areas  of  educating  blind  youth  have 
developed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  physical 
education.     Before  1979  every  blind  child  in 
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a  residential  school  will  devote  one  hour  of 
each  school  day  to  physical  education  under 
competent  instructors.  The  best  of  facilities 
— indoor  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums, 
physical  rehabilitation  areas,  and  well- 
equipped   playgrounds — will   be  available. 

5.  Individual  Study: 

Teachers  and  other  staff  members  will  serve 
more  as  consultants  than  task  masters.  Stu- 
dents will  engage  in  study  activities  as  indi- 
viduals, or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  with 
a  minimum  of  constant  supervision.  Confer- 
ences between  students  and  instructors  will  be 
held  whenever  necessary,  to  clarify  goals,  con- 
tent and  personal  problems.  These  activities 
will  take  place  in  project  and  materials  cen- 
ters, museums,  workshops,  libraries  and  labo- 
ratories, in  and  outside  of  the  school.  These 
study  activities  will  require  students  pro- 
gressively to  take  more  responsibility  in  self- 
direction. 

No  longer  will  one  teacher  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching  all  of  a  subject  to  a 
class  five  days  a  week.  There  will  be  frequent 
regroupings  of  students  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  differences  of  abilities,  interests,  and  needs. 
Flexibility  of  grouping  will  be  a  key  character- 
istic. Individuals  will  not  necessarily  be 
be  placed  in  a  single  group  for  an  entire  year, 
nor  for  a  semester. 

Teachers  will  be  given  more  time  for  pre- 
paring instruction,  developing  imaginative 
teaching  materials,  counseling  individual  sm- 
dents,  evaluating  students,  and  keeping  profes- 
sionally up-to-date. 

Students  will  be  able  to  make  more  im- 
mediate   and    individualized    self-appraisals. 

Teachers  will  have  more  time  to  plan  and 
conduct  evaluations  —  showing  progress 
toward  achieving  all  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion rather  than  merely  possession  of  facts, 
the  principal  area  of  evaluation  at  present. 
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An  underlying  purpose  of  the  school  will  be 
'  to  develop  abilities  to  study,  think,  and  solve 
problems,  in  contrast  to  today's  emphasis  on 
memorization  of  facts. 

Teachers  will  spend  less  time  and  energy  in 
telling  students  what  they  must  do  and  more 
in  raising  issues  and  pointing  the  direction 
to   possible   materials    and    solutions. 

6.  Community  and  Other  Consultants: 

Every  community  has  many  individuals 
whose   education    and/or   experience    qualifies 


them  as  experts  in  many  areas.  Physicians, 
lawyers,  ministers,  the  world  traveler,  busi- 
nessmen, nuclear  scientists,  hobbyists,  and 
many,  many  others,  have  much  to  give  to  a 
good  school  program.  Their  contributions 
can  be  taped  or  recorded. 

7.  Sta£f    Specialists: 

To  an  ever-increasing  degree,  schools  will 
find  on  their  staflfs  specialists  in  guidance, 
orientation  and  travel,  preschool  activities, 
remedial  reading,  and  other  areas. 


RESOURCES  —  SERVICES  IN  DAY  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1959-1979 

Mrs.  Ralph  Peabody 

River  Rouge  Day  Classes  for  the  Blind 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 


The  other  day,  one  of  my  students  was  talk- 
ing to  me  about  the  events  of  the  previous 
weekend.  He  said,  "You  know,  Mrs.  Peabody, 
some  day  they're  going  to  have  cars  I  can 
drive  —  ones  with  radar  —  maybe  they'll 
even  have  them  by  the  time  I'm  21,  'cause 
they're  workin'  on  them  now.  But  you  know, 
with  that  radar  on  the  roof  of  the  car  or 
even  on  the  back  of  the  car,  they're  going 
to  have  to  build  different  garages,  'cause,  gee, 
they  just  won't  fit  in  the  kind  we've  got  now. 
Golly,  I  can  hardly  wait,"  he  said  —  and  he 
meant   it! 

He  isn't  afraid  of  the  future  and  what  it 
will  bring.  He  is  looking  forward  to  it  be- 
cause he  is  a  part,  a  real  live,  thinking,  com- 
municating, contributing  part,  of  this  world 
already,  and  he  is  only  nine  years  old.  This 
is  our  challenge  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
as  I  see  it. 

The  children  we  teach,  handicapped  or  not, 
are  a  living  part  of  this  world  and  they  are 
going  to  be  the  adults  of  the  word  of  1970. 
We  have  no  right  to  sit  in  our  classrooms 
and  teach  the  same  way  we  have  been  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  We  need  to  come  alive 
and  really  see  this  world  we  are  preparing 
these  students  to  live  in. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look,  through  the  eyes 
of    those    who    are    trained    to    foresee    these 


things,  at  the  world  of  1970.  Economic 
forecasters  tell  us  that  the  1960's  and  on 
into  the  '70's  are  going  to  be  boom  times. 
To  begin  with,  there  will  be  an  ever-enlarg- 
ing population.  Our  177,000,000  people  in 
ten  years  will  be  208,000,000.  There  will  be 
more  marriages,  from  about  1,500,000  a  year 
now,  up  to  at  least  3,000,000  a  year  by  1970. 
The  birth  rate  is  up  now  and  is  staying  up. 
More  babies  mean  more  business.  More  new 
things  will  be  coming  onto  the  markets  than 
ever  before.  They  will  come  out  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  of  the  past 
and  of  new  processes  under  development  now 
— better  home  heating  and  cooling;  portable 
phones  with  no  wires;  greater  use  of  atomic 
and  solar  power;  color  and  3 -dimensional 
wall-TV;  lighter,  air-conditioned  cars  with 
permanent  fuel  supplies  built  in  as  standard 
equipment  and  tires  for  the  "life-of-the-car"; 
new  miracle  drugs;  products  we  can't  even 
dream  of  now!  These  things,  and  many  more 
like  them,  are  not  pipe-dreams,  they  are  not 
just  imaginings,  they  are  ideas  supported  by 
facts  that  we  know  now — today. 

And  what  about  people.-*  These  same  fore- 
casters say  that  the  jobs  that  will  need  more 
new  workers  in  the  next  twenty  years  are 
these:  Construction;  wholesale  and  retail  sell- 
ing; finance;  insurance;  real  estate;  chemicals; 
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paper  products;  machinery  and  service  trades. 
More  people  are  going  to  be  needed  in  these 
professions — mathematicians,  physicists,  chem- 
ists, economists,  accountants,  engineers,  physi- 
cians, dentists,  teachers,  corporation  lawyers — 
and  these  professional  people  will  be  better 
paid.  Sales  people,  clerical  office  workers, 
skilled  trades  and  all  businesses  devoted  to 
repairs  will  need  a  steady  growth  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Vacation  resorts,  travel  and  sports  will  all 
be  boom  businesses.  Then  there  is  the 
"space  age"!  Rockets  and  satellites,  moon 
probes  and  man  in  outer  space.  Thousands 
of  people  are  already  involved  in  this  new 
kind  of  industry;  by  1970  it  will  be  millions. 
The  space  age  is  here!  We  can't  hide  from 
it  or  say  it  is  just  imagination.  So  let's  face 
it  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  children,  blind 
children,  these  future  citizens  of  this  world 
that  is  to  come.  What  can  we  do  to  help 
them  to  be  prepared  for  this  new  world  oi 
tomorrow? 

First:  We  must  take  a  look  at  ourselves 
and  our  philosophy.  What  do  we  really  be- 
lieve? Do  we  believe  every  blind  child  should 
be  integrated  into  rooms  with  sighted  chil- 
dren? If  not,  who  not?  Who  goes  and 
who  doesn't?  What  are  the  qualifications  for 
choosing  those  who  go  into  sighted  class- 
rooms? Do  we  have  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  blind  children  in  the 
same  school-setting  as  the  blind  child  with 
none  of  these  problems?  Does  the  philosophy 
of  education  in  our  schools  help  us  answer 
these  questions,  or  do  we  make  up  the  rules 
as  we  go  along?  Of  course,  one  wouldn't 
expect  that  all  the  day  school  programs  all 
over  the  country  would  have  the  same  phil- 
osophy. We  wouldn't  want  it  that  way. 
But,  is  the  philosophy  we  have  adequate  for 
our  needs?  Are  we  really  doing  what  we  say 
we  believe  in,  or  is  it  easier  to  do  just  what's 
necessary? 

Does  the  total  staff  of  the  school  under- 
stand the  philosophy  behind  the  type  of  pro- 
gram in  your  school?  Do  custodians,  bus 
drivers,  secretaries,  classroom  teachers,  special 
teachers,  and  substitutes  all  understand  the 
thinking  behind  the  day  school  programs? 
We  must  remember  that  to  many  people  this 
is  a  new  idea  and,  because  it  is  new,  they 
are  afraid  of  it.     We  must  constantly  be  ex- 


plaining the  why  of  our  programs  so  they 
may  function  as  well  as  we  know  they  can. 
If  our  philosophy  is  understood  by  all,  then 
many  of  the  problems  we  face  will  be  less- 
ened considerably.  The  gym  teacher  will 
take  our  students  for  his  classes,  and  the  other 
teachers  will  understand  that  our  children  can 
enjoy  art  activities.  But,  of  course,  there  are 
many  problems,  and  not  any  of  them  are  easy 
to  overcome.  However,  a  good,  understand- 
able, working  philosophy  can  help,  and  will 
be  a  guide  when   your  problem  is   difficult. 

Clarice  Manshard,  of  the  Temple  City 
Schools,  spoke  at  a  conference  on  Blind  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  in  October  of  1957.  She 
said,  ".  .  .  .  we  must  continually  evaluate  and 
refine  and  be  ever  ready  to  make  necessary 
changes  so  that  we  may  serve  in  releasing  each 
child,  blind  and  sighted,  to  the  glory  of 
achieving  his  own  place  of  productivity  and 
happiness  in  the  world  of  tomorrow."  Let 
us  just  think  about  the  quote  for  a  moment. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  refine  and  change,  if 
these  children  are  going  to  be  citizens  of 
1970.  A  static  1959  existence  isn't  going  to 
be  of  much  help  to  them  twenty  years  from 
now.  Children  expect  change  and  see  it  as 
something  new  and  better.  We  must  also 
learn  to  accept  change  and  not  refuse  it  be- 
cause what  we  have  is  adequate!  Remember, 
we  can  always  improve  on  what  we  have — 
no  matter  how  good  it  is,  or  how  long  we've 
had   it! 

And  then  about  the  next  phrase  in  the 
quote  that  says,  "so  we  may  serve  in  releasing 
each  child"!  Are  we  really  trying  to  prepare 
these  children  so  they  can  be  released?  So 
they  can  be  independent  and  get  around  by 
themselves  and  take  care  of  themselves!  It's 
all  too  easy  to  keep  that  apron  string  attached 
so  you  can  pull  them  back  out  of  danger. 
It's  harder  to  do,  but  more  profitable  to  let 
students  gQt  into  difficult  situations  and  then 
teach  them  to  find  their  own  way  out.  It 
seems  to  develop  that  desirable  quality  called 
"character."  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  said,  ".  .  . 
our  greatest  challenge  in  considering  the  needs 
of  blind  children  who  must  later  function  as 
blind  adults  seems  to  be  found  in  the  orien- 
tation and  mobility  skills."  We  must  not  let 
travel-training  fall  by  the  wayside,  just  be- 
cause we  don't  have  as  many  rules  for  it  as 
we   do    for   Braille!      Let   us    challenge    our- 
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selves  and  really  work  to  give  our  children 
more  and  better  travel-training  so  we  really 
can   release   them  to  an   adult  society. 

And  now  to  examine  that  section  of  the 
quote  which  talks  about  the  child  "achieving 
his  own  place  of  productivity."  That  means 
are  we  helping  our  students  to  find  their 
place,  their  job,  in  an  adult  world?  What 
are  we  doing  to  help  our  students  find  a  real- 
istic goal  for  their  future.?  Remember,  their 
future  is  the  life  of  1970,  not  life  as  it  is 
today.  Our  rehabilitation  workers  alone  can't 
do  this  job!  Goals  for  the  student's  future, 
as  a  producing  adult,  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  and  parent.  Maybe  we'd  better  go 
back  over  the  list  of  jobs  that  are  going  to 
need  more  workers  in  1970.  Wholesale  and 
retail  selling,  mathematicians,  teachers,  econo- 
mists, clerical  oifice  workers,  workers  in  vaca- 
tion businesses.  All  of  these  and  many  more 
are  fields  where  blind  people  can  find  their 
place  of  productivity.  And  all  the  time  new 
and  unusual  occupations  are  coming  to  light. 
Let's  not  lead  our  blind  student  into  a  blind 
alley  at  the  end  of  graduation.  Let's  not 
keep  producing  the  perpetual  student  who  is 
over-educated  and  under-learned!  We  must 
look  to  Johnny's  future  and  not  worry  only 
about  how  Johnny  reads  Braille.  Can  Johnny 
think,  can  he  reason,  can  he  understand  and 
follow  directions,  instructions  and  commands? 
Have  we  taught  him  to  be  mentally  organ- 
ized? Does  he  know  the  reasons  behind  the 
ways  he  does  things,  have  we  taught  him 
good  work  habits?  Is  he  a  person  with  ideas 
and  dreams  that  he  wants  to  try — or  is  he 
just  existing,  because  the  challenges  of  life 
have  never  hit  him? 

Now,  let's  go  over  that  quote  again,  in 
the  light  of  what  I've  just  been  saying.  It 
says,  "we  must  continually  evaluate  and  re- 
fine and  be  ever-ready  to  make  necessary 
changes  so  that  we  may  serve  in  releasing 
each  child,  blind  or  sighted,  to  the  glory  of 
achieving  his  own  place  of  productivity  and 
happiness  in  the  world  of  tomorrow."  It's 
quite  a  challenge,  isn't  it? 

But,  I  don't  want  to  forget  happiness!  As 
teachers,  we  can  do  much  to  see  that  children 
find  happiness  in  life.  Let's  encourage  it, 
and  show  them  ways  to  fill  their  leisure  time 
with  fun  and  happiness  with  others,  and  by 


themselves.  We  need  to  help  children  find 
the  joy  in  hobbies,  games,  clubs  and  sports. 
Blind  children  in  particular  need  to  have 
leisure-time  activities  that  are  not  always  vi- 
carious, but  rather  real  physical  fun.  Many 
blind  adults  are  lonely  today  simply  because 
they  never  learned  how  to  g^t  any  more  than 
a  vicarious  pleasure  out  of  their  leisure-time 
activities.  All  we  need  to  do  is  show  our 
children  the  way,  and  they  won't  be  lonely 
adults. 

I  think,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
thing,  the  day  schools  must  challenge  their 
students  to  live  and  work  for  a  future  in  a 
society  they  already  know.  Our  children  meet 
others  who  have  all  kinds  of  physical  handi- 
caps, as  they  ride  back  and  forth  to  school  in 
buses  and  station  wagons.  They  meet  stu- 
dents who  have  cardiac  conditions,  and  emo- 
tional problems,  and  others  with  family  prob- 
lems or  racial  problems.  The  public  schools 
are  great  melting  pots  of  humanity,  so  let's 
take  advantage  so  they  may  see  how  many 
types  of  people  it  takes  to  make  up  their 
own  little  world.  Day  school  students  are 
constantly  having  many  and  varied  kinds  of 
experiences.  We  as  teachers  need  only  to  use 
these  to  teach  the  children  about  their  world. 

We  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  close 
to  the  parents.  We  can  ask  them  to  come  to 
school  and  talk  about  what  kinds  of  experi- 
ences Johnny  needs.  If  we  leave  the  door 
open,  parents  will  come  to  us  when  they  are 
uncertain  and  need  help  with  their  child.  We 
have  to  be  more  than  teachers,  as  I  see  it; 
we  have  to  be  a  friend  and  counselor  for  both 
Johnny  and  his  parents.  We  are  their  only 
link  between  blindness  and  the  sighted  world. 
We  are  the  people  who  see  Johnny  living  and 
producing  in  a  sighted  world.  We  must  help 
Johnny  and  his  parents  to  see  our  vision  and 
the  facts  behind  it.  And  parents  do  think 
about  tomorrow!  How  often  have  you  heard 
a  new  father  say  as  he  displays  his  son,  "And 
here's  our  future  president!"  Oh  yes,  parents 
start  early  to  dream  of  their  child's  future. 
But  so  often  blindness  takes  these  dreams 
away,  and  there's  only  a  void  left.  But  we  as 
teachers  can  help  these  parents  to  find  that 
dream  again,  and  Johnny  can  have  a  real 
future!  Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  assets 
in  the  day  schools  is  that  we  get  Johnny  and 
his  family  at  school.     It  makes  the  job  harder 
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at  times,  perhaps,  but  it  is  also  more  inter- 
esting  and    rewarding. 

But  now  let's  leave  Johnny  and  his  family 
for  a  moment  to  see  what  science  is  doing  to 
change  our  classroom  of  the  future.  Just  a 
few  months  ago  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  blind  may  read  books 
without  Braille  dots.  Of  course,  it  went  on 
to  tell  about  the  aural  reading  machine.  In 
November  of  1957,  I  recall  reading  an  article 
about  a  doctor  from  New  Jersey  who  pre- 
dicted, and  I  quote,  "...  that  with  adequate 
funds  medical  science  could  refine  the  appara- 
tus so  that  within  3  years  almost  all  blind 
people  could  see  by  means  of  an  electrical 
stimulus  of  the  vision  center."  This  neur- 
ologist went  on  to  say,  ".  .  .  the  device  would 
be  something  like  a  radarscope  or  television 
set."  I  am  in  no  position  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  this  research  since  1957,  but  it 
certainly  shows  us  that  Braille  could  easily 
i/ot  be  a  part  of  the  classroom  of   1970. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  tells  of  research  being 
done  with  optical  probes,  electronic  note- 
books, mathematical  aids,  card-and-tape  stor- 
age of  Braille,  and  using  IBM  equipment  to 
help  with  producing  Braille  material.  It  also 
tells  about  new  tools  for  better  jobs,  such  as 
new  aids  for  the  secretary  and  for  switch- 
board operators.  They  tell  of  new  tools  for 
measurements  and  how  many  more  kinds  of 
adaptive  tools  and  techniques  exist  to  carry 
out  a  wider  variety  of  jobs  than  has  ever 
before    been   possible. 


One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  is  to  spread 
the  information  about  these  items — but  per- 
haps now  with  the  vacuum-formed  vinylite 
master  copies  of  paper  originals  of  Braille 
publications  we  shall  receive  more  of  the  cur- 
rent information  about  these  new  devices  and 
ideas.  There  is  also  research  being  done 
about  new  types  of  canes  for  better  mobility. 
Yes,  there  are  going  to  be  many  new  things 
to  help  us  teach  our  Johnnys  how  to  conquer 
the  world  of  1970.  But,  Johnny  will  never 
hear  of  these  things,  unless  n>e  keep  open 
minds,  and  will  take  time  and  trouble  to 
learn  how  these  new  things  work,  so  we  in 
turn  can  teach  the  children.  We  must  help 
them  understand  and  appreciate  these  new 
ideas  because,  with  a  little  imagination,  one 
can  easily  see  that  some  of  these  items  will 
really  be  opening  new  visions  of  the  world 
of  tomorrow  for  the  blind  children  of  today. 

I  hope  you  can  feel  my  excitement  as  I 
look  ahead  to  1970.  Like  my  student,  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  it  to  come.  I  know  with  a 
better  school  philosophy  I'll  have  fewer  prob- 
lems, and  I'll  enjoy  changing  my  program 
so  I  can  release  my  students  to  a  future 
filled  with  productivity  and  happiness.  Outer 
space  and  boom  times  are  going  to  be  all  the 
more  interesting  because  we're  going  to  have 
new  aids  to  use  to  help  our  students  explore 
their  futures.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  futures  of  our  students  and  their 
families  to  times  of  happiness  and  creativity, 
if  we  can  face  the  challenge  and  step  out 
into  space  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
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COOPERATIVE  RELATIONS   BETWEEN  THE   PUBLISHER,  THE 
READER,  AND  THE  LIBRARIAN 

Jesse  Anderson,  Managing  Editor 

Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter-day  Saints,  Ogden,  Utah 


Introduction 

Two  facts  will  be  self-evident  as  I  proceed 
with  this  paper,  First,  I  am  not  a  public 
speaker;  and  secondly,  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  subject  under  discussion.  They  say  that 
an  expert  is  a  person  who,  first,  is  just  an 
ordinary  guy  away  from  home;  or,  secondly, 
a  fellow  who  has  had  a  complete  education 
including  college,  failed  in  business  and  has 
gone  into  politics.  Perhaps  I  might  qualify 
under  one  of  these  categories  as  an  expert. 
But  seriously,  I  have  had  forty  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  Braille  reader,  six  years  as  an  editor 
of  periodicals  for  the  blind,  and  about  seven 
months  as  a  member  of  the  Utah  State 
Library  Commission.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  I  can  speak  impartially 
for  all  three  groups. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  this  con- 
vention, I  should  like  to  discuss  my  assigned 
topic  in  relation  to  1939,  1959,  and  1979; 
in  short,  I  should  like  to  examine  cooperative 
relations  in  the  immediate  past,  our  own 
time,  and  take  a  quick  look  into  the  future. 

1939 

What  was  the  situation  for  the  publisher, 
the  librarian,  and  the  reader  just  twenty  short 
years  ago?  The  Braille  system  was  110  years 
old.  The  bitter  and  acrimonious  battle  of 
the  types,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking 
peoples  were  concerned,  had  been  settled.  The 
code  of  Standard  English  Braille  had  been 
in  operation  for  about  seven  years.  The 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  was  twenty-three 
years  old  and  The  Christian  Record  was  mark- 
ing its  fortieth  anniversary.     The  Braille  edi- 


tion of  The  Reader's  Digest  was  beginning 
its  eleventh  year  and  was  hailed  by  most  of 
us  readers  as  a  wonderful  boon,  along  with 
The  Weekly  News  and  The  Braille  Mirror. 
The  Ziegler,  with  its  stories  of  successful 
blind  people,  current  events,  and  the  stimu- 
lating chats  of  Uncle  Walter  Holmes,  which 
did  so  much  to  build  the  morale  and  motivate 
blind  people,  had  been  our  favorite  secular 
magazine  for  many  years.  Readers  were  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  new  library  services 
provided  under  the  Pratt-Smoot  bill  of  1930. 
Interpoint  Braille  had  become  the  established 
format  for  the  publishers  of  magazines  and 
books.  Although  the  Talking  Book  program 
was  only  five  years  old,  it  had  caught  on  like 
wildfire,  and  a  whole  new  world  was  opening 
up  for  many  blind  persons  who  had  never 
learned  to  read  Braille.  Braille  publishers, 
who  had  been  resisting  the  Talking  Book 
program,  had  now  accepted  it  and  were  co- 
operating in  its  development  and  expansion. 
The  Library  of  Congress  was  giving  wise 
leadership  to  the  regional  libraries  and  to  the 
publishers  of  Braille  and  recorded  literature, 
who  in  turn  were  cooperating  with  the  librar- 
ies, and  with  their  readers.  This,  of  course, 
resulted  in  much  improved  service  to  the 
reader,  and  their  cooperation  insured  success 
of  the  entire  program. 

As  we  look  at  1939  in  retrospect,  we  find 
the  conditions  were  pretty  good.  Printing 
houses  were  beginning  to  view  each  other  as 
partners  rather  than  rivals..  I  do  not  recall 
whether  it  was  just  before,  or  shortly  after 
this  time,  that  the  Braille  Institute  of  America 
and    the    American    Printing    House    for    the 
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Blind  cooperated  in  the  production  of  a  32- 
volume  Braille  dictionary.  I  understand  that 
about  this  time  there  was  some  interchange 
of  Braille  plates  between  U.  S.  printing  houses 
and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  London.  But  for  some  reason,  this  pro- 
gram never  seemed  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Long  before  1939,  publishers  and  librarians 
had  recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  estab- 
lished primarily  to  serve  readers.  The  Chris- 
tian Record  was  launched  as  a  result  of  a 
request  of  a  blind  individual  for  religious 
literature.  The  Matilda  Ziegler  was  also 
founded  on  the  premise  of  service.  The  same 
story  could  be  told  for  practically  every  pub- 
lisher  of   literature   for   the   blind. 

By  1939,  many  public  libraries  throughout 
the  United  States  had  established  departments 
for  the  blind  and  had  become  affiliated  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  depositors  and 
distributors  of  Braille  and  Talking  Books. 
Some  of  them  felt  that  this  new  program 
would  serve  as  good  public  relations  for  their 
institutions.  But  others,  I  am  sure,  were  mo- 
tivated by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  the  bind 
of  the  particular  area.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  the  library  program,  as  well  as 
additional  services  of  publishers,  a  little  later. 

1939  showed  significant  progress  in  co- 
operative relations  and,  speaking  as  one  reader 
of  both  Braille  and  Talking  Books,  I  was 
more   than   gratified   with   the   results. 

1959 

What  about  this  present  year  of  1959? 
Are  publishers  and  librarians  working  together 
to  improve  conditions  for  the  blind  reader — 
both  Braille  and  Talking  Book? 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  of  excellent  co- 
operative relations.  First,  very  recently  one 
of  the  stereotype  machines  at  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  broke  down,  and  when  their  own 
engineers  could  not  remedy  the  trouble,  a 
technician  from  one  of  the  larger  printing 
houses  came  in  and  got  things  working  again. 
Second,  I  understand  that  the  John  Milton 
Society  and  the  Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association  are  making  plans  to  cooperate  in 
producing  a  hymnal  to  be  used  by  the  blind 
of  all  faiths.  This  is  a  commendable  project 
and  could  very  well  set  a  precedent  for  all 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  publishing  religious 
literature. 


How  do  readers  fit  into  the  picture  of  co- 
operative relations?  Are  they  observing  the 
rules  of  the  regional  libraries  in  trying  to 
keep  books  and  recordings  in  good  condition? 
I  sometimes  wonder  when  I  receive  Talking 
Book  records — some  of  them  very  recent  re- 
leases. Some  of  these  records  are  so  severely 
damaged  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the 
narrative  without  missing  sentences  and  often 
several  paragraphs.  What  to  do  about  it? 
Well,  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer.  Perhaps 
the  home  teacher  could  spend  more  time  in 
training  their  clients  or  someone  in  their 
families  how  to  properly  operate  the  Talking 
Book  machine.  I  realize  that  many  readers 
are  elderly  persons  who  suffer  from  palsy  and 
other  infirmitives,  which  present  problems  in 
operating  these  machines.  Certainly,  these 
people  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  read- 
ing pleasure  at  the  cost  of  some  record  dam- 
age. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  now  have  approxi- 
mately 10,000  Braille  readers  as  compared 
with  50,000  for  Talking  Books,  in  the  United 
States  alone,  with  many  other  thousands  in 
various  foreign  countries.  Some  Braille 
groups  are  quite  alarmed  and  feel  that  Braille 
is  on  the  way  out.  I  personally  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  this  opinion.  Certainly  Braille  has 
its  limitations,  but  so  does  the  Talking  Book. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  spoken  word 
will  not  stay  in  my  mind  nearly  so  long  as 
something  I  have  learned  in  Braille.  I  know 
there  are  many  who  will  say  that  the  op- 
posite is  true.  We  are  all  delighted  with  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  which  is  being 
embossed  into  Braille  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  but  I  question  the  value  of  such 
a  project  on  Talking  Book  records.  Then, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  tape  recorder 
is  the  answer  for  everyone.  Each  reader  is 
an  individual  with  preferences  and  prejudices. 
I  feel  that  every  medium  now  being  used  in 
1959  has  its  place.  The  Soundscriber  is  de- 
ficient in  audio  quality  and  non-professional 
readers,  but  it  provides  a  rapid  and  economi- 
cal method  for  transcribing  much-needed  ma- 
terial for  the  professional  worker  and  student. 
Tape  recordings  are  even  better.  I  need  not 
enumerate  their  advantages  here.  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  is  performing  a  wonderful  service  in 
this  field. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  literally  scores 
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of  Braille  periodicals,  covering  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  have  become  available  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  Talking  Book  maga- 
zines have  not  lagged  far  behind.  The  ad- 
:  vent  of  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  will 
mark  a  milestone  in  periodicals  for  the  blind, 
just  as  The  Reader's  Digest  did  back  in  1928. 

I  have  heard  many  librarians  say  that  there 
has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  circulation 
of  Braille  books  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  popularity  of  Talking 
Book  records,  but  I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  a  typical  reader  that  the  great 
flood  of  Braille  magazines  I  receive  has  con- 
siderably cut  down  on  the  time  I  used  to 
spend  reading  Braille  books.  In  the  two 
magazines  I  edit,  I  have  found  that  serializ- 
ing of  books  in  monthly  installments  has 
created  a  lot  of  reader  interest.  I  am  cur- 
rently running  a  book  entitled  A  CENTURY 
OF  Singing,  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
world-famous  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir.  As 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  I  have  been 
an  editor  for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  before  this  group  to 
the  staffs  of  the  John  Milton  Society,  the 
Christian  Record,  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  their  cooperation.  Their  experi- 
ence in  publishing  and  processing  religious 
literature  blazed  the  trail  for  us  who  have 
more  recently  entered  the  field. 

How  are  publishers  trying  to  help  the  blind 
reader  in  1959?  The  American  Printing 
House  has  developed  a  method  for  duplicat- 
ing hand-transcribed  Braille,  and,  with  the  co- 
operation of  IBM,  has  found  a  means  whereby 
our  modern  electronic  brains  can  be  used  in 
the  production  of  Braille.  This  will  surely 
revolutionize  our  entire  Braille  printing 
process. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  serv- 
ices publishers  are  furnishing  to  readers. 
Here  are  just  a  few  examples.  The  John 
Milton  Society,  representing  many  Protestant 
faiths,  in  addition  to  its  Braille  and  recorded 
literature,  subsidizes  agencies  and  schools  for 
the  blind  in  foreign  countries  and  provides 
scholarships.  The  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths 
are  providing  many  valuable  services,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  publications.  My  own  organi- 
zation within  the  Mormon  Church  sponsors  a 
nursery  for  preschool  blind  children  under  the 


direction  of  Irene  Jones,  whom  most  of  you 
know.  Many  of  you  will  recall  that  Miss 
Jones  also  served  the  Church  as  an  outstand- 
ing home  teacher  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
The  Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company 
supplies  many  items  to  the  blind  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  mentioning  of 
services  performed  by  many  other  publishers 
serving  the  blind,  such  as  the  Christian 
Record  Benevolent  Association,  the  National 
Braille  press,  the  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
the  Royal  National  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
etc. 

What  about  library  service  in  1959?  Well, 
we  have  our  survey  which  was  completed  in 
1956.  This  survey,  as  you  know,  was  made 
possible  through  a  grant  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  If  the  major 
recommendations  of  that  report  can  be  carried 
out,  most  of  the  problems  now  facing  libraries 
can  be  solved.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that,  for  more  than  a  year,  the  library 
Board  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  claimed  that  it 
hasn't  the  financial  means  to  continue  services 
to  the  blind.  The  Utah  State  Library  Com- 
mission is  willing  to  assume  these  services, 
but  the  City  Library  Board,  thus  far,  has  not 
been  able  to  make  up  its  mind.  They  claim 
that  they  cannot  continue  serving  us,  yet  they 
seem  to  fear  the  reaction  of  the  public  should 
this  service  terminate.  You  can  imagine  the 
state  of  mind  of  our  librarian — not  knowing 
from  day  to  day  whether  the  program  will 
continue.  We,  of  the  State  Library  Com- 
mission, of  course,  cannot  take  any  action 
until   the  City  Board   makes  up  its  mind. 

Three  significant  things  have  happened  in 
our  field  during  the  past  few  years  which 
should  prove  a  boon  to  all  of  us.  First,  a 
Braille  authority  has  been  established  by  the 
AAIB  and  our  own  Association  to  make 
recommendations  and  interpret  the  Braille 
code  for  us.  We  are  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  the  three  Braille  experts  who  have  been 
chosen  for  this  work.  Secondly,  the  Nemeth 
Mathematical  Code  has  been  adopted. 
Thirdly,  we  have  a  revised  code  of  musical 
notation.  These  three  moves  should  tend  to 
strengthen  cooperative  relations,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world 
as   well. 
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What  of  the  future?  Well,  I  haven't  a 
crystal  ball — not  even  a  Braille  one — but  I  do 
know  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  that  may  well  make 
our  methods  of  reading  and  publishing  obso- 
lete by  1979.  One  need  not  be  a  Drew 
Pearson  to  predict  that  we  will  be  using  one 
or  more  types  of  reading  devices  which  will 
translate  ink  print  into  some  kind  of  spoken 
language,  and  perhaps  also  some  kind  of 
tactile  system.  If  the  world  is  permitted  to 
live  at  peace,  it  is  certain  that  many  blessings 
will  accrue  to  the  blind  which  are  not  now 
even   dreamed   of. 

Conclusion 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
publishers,  librarians,  and  readers,  if  we  are 
to  have  ideal  cooperative  relations.  The  pub- 
lisher of  periodicals  should  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  his  read- 
ers. After  all,  the  readers  are  our  best  critics, 
and  we  are  set  up  to  serve  them.  The  Library 
of  Congress  in  choosing  titles  to  be  embossed 
and  recorded  should  be  willing  to  evaluate 
requests  and  suggestions  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  readers,  because  even  the  best  com- 
mittee for  choosing  titles  is  not  infallible.  If 
readers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  material  in 
their  magazines,  the  service  of  their  regional 
libraries,  the  choice  of  embossed  and  recorded 
books,  I  feel  that  they  not  only  have  the 
right,  but  the  obligation,  to  let  us  know. 
But  their  criticism  should  be  constructive, 
and  should  be  accompanied  with  suggestions 
to  help  us  improve  our  programs.     None  of 


us  should  become  complacent,  and  we  should 
all  be  adaptable  and  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  changes  which  are  an  inevitable  part 
of  the  march  of  progress. 

I  have  attended  some  meetings  of  Group  H  I 
where    I    felt   that   the    librarians    were    com- 
pletely dominating  the  meeting.     There  have 
probably  been  times  where  the  librarians  felt 
that  the  publishers  had  taken  over  the  group. 
We  can  set  a  wonderful  example  for  coopera- ' 
tion  right  here  in  our  own  section  by  balanc-  ■ 
ing  our  programs  in  such  a  way  that  all  of  us  1 
can  be  heard  from.     We  always  have  a  large 
group   of  visitors  with  us  who   represent  the 
readers    of   both   Braille   and   Talking   Books. 
Let's   continue  to   hear   from  them,   especially 
in    our    discussions. 

The  time  has  passed,  thank  heaven,  when 
Braille  publishers  were  jealous  of  Talking 
Book  producers.  We  have  a  uniform  type 
for  embossed  reading,  and  a  Braille  Authority 
of  experts  to  implement  and  interpret  it  for 
us.  We  have  a  library  survey,  which,  if 
fully  implemented,  will  bring  about  a  better 
program  for  librarians  and  readers  than  was 
ever  dreamed   of  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

We  have  corps  of  volunteers  who  are  con- 
stantly providing  transcribed  and  recorded 
material  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  read- 
ers. We  have  the  resources  for  ideal  co- 
operative relations.  I  believe  we  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  to  pool  our  knowledge, 
our  experiences,  and  our  resources,  for  the 
betterment  of  blind  readers  throughout  the 
world.  As  publishers  and  librarians,  we  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  serve.  Let  us  then 
rededicate  ourselves  to  this  service,  and  let 
us  continue  to  work  for  broader  and  better 
cooperative  relations. 


BOOK  SELECTION  AS  A  LIBRARY  FUNCTION 

Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Bollenbacher,  Selection  Oflficer  for  the  Blind 

Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Studies  in  the  field  of  book  selection  have 
been  made  by  many  well-known  specialists  in 
library  work,  so  in  a  few  moments  I  can  only 
attempt  to  briefly  discuss  and  relate  this  im- 


portant library  function  to  the  unique  Govern- 
ment-sponsored   program    of   providing    read- 
ing material  for  blind  persons  of  all  ages. 
The    approach    to    book    selection    by    the 
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Library  of  Congress  is  governed  by  the  over- 
all consideration  that  the  interests  of  blind 
readers  and  their  reading  tastes  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  sighted  readers, 
and  its  library  services,  adapted  to  the  special 
media  of  the  blind,  and  are  based  on  general 
public  library  service.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
book  selection  for  public  libraries  has  been 
aifected  by  many  conflicting  ideas.  It  has 
successively  been  aimed  at  the  provision  of 
educational,  socially  useful,  and  recreational 
reading.  More  recently,  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  selecting  the  most  reliable  and  authorita- 
tive materials  that  are  in  line  with  the  public 
library's  claim  to  being  an  educational  and 
cultural  institution. 

Book  selection  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  felt  the  impact  of  all  these  ideas,  some 
of  which  are  in  conflict  with  each  other. 
For  example,  do  "reliable  and  authoritative 
materials"  have  much  appeal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  blind  population,  who  we  are  told  are 
over  60  years  of  age?  Letters  from  such 
readers  tell  us  that  for  the  most  part  they 
are  past  the  age  of  rehabilitation  and  their 
chief  interest  is  in  recreational  reading,  and 
in  being  kept  informed,  in  popular  language, 
of  recent  developments.  Should  this  large 
group  of  readers  dominate  the  selection  by 
their  demands  for  general  reading  not  di- 
rected  to   any   given   field   of   interest? 

Helen  E.  Haines'  LIVING  WITH  BOOKS: 
THE  Part  of  Book  Selection,  considered 
by  the  library  profession  to  be  the  best  of  all 
works  for  guidance  in  book  selection,  com- 
ments as  follows:  "The  demands  made  upon 
the  public  library  by  its  mass  of  readers  is 
strongest  along  the  line  of  least  mental  re- 
sistance— for  the  popular,  the  superficial,  and 
the  elementary  in  literature,  whether  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  edification.  Only  when  the 
mass  is  resolved  into  individuals  do  its  finer 
potencies  and  elements  become  evident.  Then, 
intelligent  and  purposeful  and  fruitful  read- 
ing is  revealed.  Such  reading  is  done  un- 
doubtedly by  a  select  group  of  users,  but 
these  are  so  infiltrated  into  the  mass  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the 
whole." 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  must  provide  the 
mass  demands  as  effectively  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  intensive  service  to  its 
minority  of  readers  who  know  and  love  litera- 


ture in  its  more  intellectual  forms.  We  must 
consider  book  selection  from  the  double  as- 
pect of  mass  readers  and  individual  readers. 
We  must  remember  that  blind  readers  in  the 
average  American  community  represent  a  cross 
section  of  community  life,  along  with  sighted 
readers,  and  make  up  every  shade  of  opin- 
ion, prejudice,  and  belief;  they  represent  every 
degree  of  education  and  mentality,  of  under- 
standing and  narrow-mindedness;  all  ages, 
both  sexes,  and  all  conditions  of  living.  Mr. 
Burnham  Carter  in  his  recent  review  of 
Hope  Deferred:  Public  Welfare  and 
THE  Blind,  by  Jacobus  tenBroek  and  Floyd 
W.  Matson,  states,  "The  blind  are  not  a  kind 
of  people,  but  all  kinds  of  people.  They 
differ  just  as  much  as  their  sighted  contempo- 
raries,"   {Saturday  Review,  June  20,   1959). 

Now,  with  a  changed  understanding  con- 
cerning the  requirements  of  blind  students, 
vocational  workers,  and  professional  men  and 
women  for  well-adjusted  and  productive  lives, 
some  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  vocational 
and  educationally  useful  books.  No  longer 
can  we  think  of  reading  entirely  in  terms 
of  a  leisure-time  activity. 

Faced  by  these  new  developments  that  must 
influence  the  selection  of  books  in  the  future, 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  confronted  with  a 
number  of  problems.  Braille,  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  considered  the  proper 
medium  for  the  transcription  of  substantial 
material,  is  successfully  used  by  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  audience  under  consideration, 
while  there  are  increased  demands  for  equally 
substantial  material  on  Talking  Book  records. 
The  cost  of  producing  titles  in  Braille  and 
Talking  Books  enforces  a  continual  weighing 
of  opposed  demands  and  of  relative  merits  of 
individual  books — "If  we  select  this,  we  can- 
not have  that,"  for  we  must  finally  recognize 
that  the  appropriation  may  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  book  selection! 

A  public  library  board  can  base  its  books 
selection  policy  on  the  knowledge  of  activi- 
ties, interests,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of 
community  life  in  which  it  is  located.  Rural 
communities  will  have  interests  that  do  not 
exist  in  a  suburban  town,  an  industrial  city, 
or  a  university  center — each  differing  from 
one  another.  The  Library  of  Congress  must 
strive  to  provide  reading  which  is  widely  di- 
versified, noteworthy  and  of  permanent  value. 
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Since  it  serves  the  entire  country,  no  single 
regional  or  economic  group  or  minority  of 
either  intellectual  or  illiterate  persons  can  be 
permitted  to  have  its  tastes  dominate  the 
program.  Yet  something  must  be  provided 
for  all.  Individual  reader  requirements  can- 
not be  estimated  without  keen  awareness  that 
they  are  always  to  be  reckoned  with.  An 
understanding  of  world  events,  social  adjust- 
ments, economic  stability  must  become, 
through  reading,  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion   with    their    sighted    friends. 

The  proper  selection  of  books  is  a  skill 
which  is  based  on  extensive  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  published  in  the  past,  and 
what  publishers  are  planning  for  the  immedi- 
ate   future.      It    calls    for    access    to    the    con- 


sidered judgment  of  subject  specialists,  of 
critics  and  professional  book  reviewers.  It 
also  requires  the  ability  to  evaluate  books  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  existing 
collections  to  which  they  may  be  added. 
Book  selection  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  highly  professional  duties  in  any 
library.  It  is  always  controlled  by  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  library,  but  in  the  worth- 
while libraries  it  is  not  permitted  to  become 
subjected  to  pressure  groups,  censorship  or 
irrational    criticism. 

Ideally,  books  when  properly  selected  will 
be  as  effective  for  the  blind  as  for  sighted 
readers,  bringing  knowledge,  satisfaction  and 
stimulation,  relief  from  loneliness  and  from 
self-absorption. 


SOURCES  AND  RESOURCES  OF  BRAILLE 
AND  TALKING  BOOK  PERIODICALS  IN  CANADA 

E.  G.  Brown,  Chief  Librarian 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the   Blind 

Toronto,  Ontario 


At  present,  six  periodicals  are  being  printed 
in  Braille  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  I  would  like  to  describe  these 
briefly,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  areas  we 
are  attempting  to  cover. 

The  Braille  Courier,  first  published  in 
1920,  is  our  oldest  established  periodical. 
Edited  by  the  writer,  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  with  the  exception  of  August 
and  September.  It  contains  articles  on 
Canada,  its  people  and  its  place  in  the  world. 
For  the  most  part,  these  articles  are  reprints  of 
condensations  of  articles  that  appear  in  ink- 
print  publications. 

A  current  events  and  a  homemaker's  sup- 
plement  accompany   the   magazine. 

The  C.C.B.  Outlook,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sadie 
B.  Bending,  is  a  quarterly  magazine  which 
commenced  publication  in  1948.  It  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  Canadian  Council 
of  the  Blind.  This  magazine  is  primarily  de- 
voted to  problems  arising  out  of  blindness. 
Most    of    the    articles    are    written    by    blind 


people.  Since  October,  1958,  the  magazine 
has  been  recorded  in  Talking  Book  form,  as 
an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct- 
cutting  process,  rather  than  pressing  records, 
can  be  applied  to  the  publication  of  a  maga- 
zine with  a  small  circulation. 

The  Dot,  stories  and  poems  for  young 
people,  is  edited  by  Canon  E.  Jacques,  a  staff 
member  of  the  CNIB.  The  magazine  com- 
menced publication  in  February  of  this  year. 
It  appears  monthly  and  contains  reprints  of 
non-religious  stories  and  poems  appearing  in 
Sunday  School  papers.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  for  juniors  twelve  and  under, 
and  the  second  for  teen-agers.  I 

Possibly  our  most  unusual  publication  is 
Dots  and  Taps,  Canada's  National  magazine 
for  the  deaf-blind.  Published  bi-monthly 
since  1953,  it  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McGuffin,  who  is  herself  deaf-blind.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  magazine  is  devoted 
to  letters  received  from  the  readers,  in  which 
they  recount  their  personal  experiences.     The 
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style  of  the  letters  is  good  humored  and  jovial; 
a  family  spirit  has  grown  up  among  the 
readership.  This  is  one  of  the  few  maga- 
zines whose  readers  are  also  its  principal  con- 
tributors. 

A  periodical  of  more  restricted  circulation 
is  Our  Rendezvous.  Publication  began  in 
1947.  Edited  by  Miss  G.  Mortimore,  this 
periodical  is  a  quarterly  bulletin  for  Canadian 
home  teachers.  Accompanying  the  magazine 
is  a  supplement  formerly  devoted  to  handi- 
crafts. Each  supplement  now  consists  of  a 
chapter  from  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Marion 
Hilliard.  The  supplement  is  accumulated 
with  pages  being  numbered  consecutively. 
Following  completion  of  the  book,  those  who 
wish  may  return  their  supplements  for  bind- 
ing. 

Lettre,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Godin,  is  a 
French-language  publication  issued  quarterly. 
It  contains  news  notes  on  the  activities  of 
blind  people  and  one  or  two  topical  articles. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  we  have 
been  planning  increased  Braille  production, 
and  have  considered  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing two  monthly  magazines  on  Talking 
Books.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  require- 
ments of  Canadian  blind  people,  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  3,100  people.  Replies 
were  received  from  1,484.  Many  of  the  re- 
plies suggested  that  addi:::^Qal  information 
on  the  activities  of  blind  people  would  be  of 
interest.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  to 
reprint  in  Braille  The  National  Neivs  of  the 
Blind,  a  publication  of  our  organization, 
edited  by  Paul  O'Neill. 

There  were  also  many  requests  for  more 
current  events  of  Canadian  interest.  If  pos- 
sible, we  will  endeavor  to  meet  this  demand 
with  the  publication  in  Braille  of  a  popular 
Canadian  magazine  in  its  entirety.  In  this 
event,  the  publication  of  the  Braille  Courier 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  discontinued. 
The  same  magazine  would  also  be  published 
in  Talking  Book  form. 

As  you  will  have  noted,  there  is  only  one 
French-language  publication,  and  that  one, 
we  regret  to  say,  we  feel  to  be  inadequate. 
Lettre  may  be  substantially  increased  in  size 
within  the  next  year.  We  are  also  consider- 
ing the  publication  in  Talking  Book  form  of 


the  French-language  version   of  The  Reader's 
Digest. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  also  indicated 
that  a  number  of  periodicals  were  being  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  with  a  few  from  France,  the  John 
Milton  magazine  in  Talking  Book  form  has, 
by  far,  the  largest  circulation.  One  hundred 
and  seven  of  those  who  replied  were  in  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine.  The  remainder  were 
fairly  evenly  divided  between  English  and 
American  publications.  The  Reader's  Digest, 
of  course,  has  a  very  wide  circulation,  but 
many  of  the  copies  read  are  received  from 
lending  libraries.  The  questionnaire  asked 
readers  to  indicate  those  magazines  they  were 
receiving  from  sources  other  than  the  Library. 
There  is  one  significant  difference  between 
the  magazines  published  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  the  American 
magazines  are  circulated  free,  while  a  nominal 
fee  is  charged  for  most  British  publications. 
One  woman,  in  returning  her  question- 
naire, listed  over  40  periodicals  that  she  was 
receiving  free  of  charge.  We  doubt  that 
she  even   opens   50  per  cent  of  these. 

This  lady  also  takes  correspondence  and 
other  courses  wherever  these  may  be  ob- 
tained free.  As  might  be  expected,  she  does 
not  always  have  time  for  her  work.  Re- 
cently, she  sent  in  an  editorial  written  by 
myself  as  an  assignment.  I  learned  of  this 
when  she  telephoned  me,  in  some  annoyance. 
She  had  received  a  D  plus. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  readers  through- 
out the  world  by  their  far-sighted  policies  and 
forthright  action.  Some  of  the  projects  under- 
taken by  this  organization  have  been  breath- 
taking in  their  magnitude.  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  Newsiveek,  are  two  examples. 
Blind  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  for 
both,  indicating  that  worthwhile  publications 
will   be   warmly   received   by   blind   people. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  circulation 
figures  for  a  magazine  which  charges  for  a 
subscription  are  more  realistic  than  the  figures 
given  for  one  that  is  sent  free  of  charge. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  make  a  charge,  if  only  $1.00 
a  year,  for  subscriptions  to  our  publications. 
It  would,  at  least,  ensure  that  the  subscribers 
were     sufficiently     interested     to     take     some 
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definite  action  in  order  to  receive  the  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  anxious  to  provide  Canadian  blind 
people  with  the  material  they  want  in  a  form 
they  can  use.     We  wish  only  to  be  certain 


that  the  material  is  meeting  the  requirements 
of   readers. 

Truly  accurate  circulation  figures,  we  feel, 
are  the  surest  guides  that  we  are  achieving 
our   objective. 


SOURCES  AND  RESOURCES   OF   LARGE   TYPE   BOOKS 

Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor 
American   Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,   Kentucky 


When  Mr.  Duffield  asked  me  to  present  a 
paper  on  the  "Sources  and  Resources  of  Large 
Type  Books,"  I  almost  refused.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  the  sources  were  meager;  I  wasn't  quite 
sure  what  he  meant  by  "resources",  and  the 
future  is  anyone's  guess.  So  long  as  the 
Talking  Book  is  restricted  to  only  those  whose 
vision  comes  within  the  accepted  definition  of 
blindness,  the  availability  of  reading  materials 
for  the  partially  visioned  is  an  extremely 
pressing  problem.  Further,  since  my  pro- 
fessional capacity  includes  being  Large  Type, 
as  well  as  Braille,  Editor  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  I  felt  I  should 
try  to  give  you  what  information  I  could 
glean.  Some  of  what  I  have  to  say  will  be 
an  expression  of  my  own  personal  opinion, 
but  I  shall  endeavor  to  differentiate  between 
fact  and  my  own  personal  fancy. 

Before  I  discuss  the  various  facets  of  large 
type  publishing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  distinct  areas  of  need,  based  on 
the  age  of  the  reader.  The  reading  material 
desired  by  an  adult  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  child,  not  only  because  of  range  of 
interest,  but  because  of  the  psychological  ap- 
proach and  need.  The  adult  already  reads. 
If  50  per  cent  of  blindness  comes  after  65 
years  of  age,  what  is  the  percentage  of  partial 
loss  of  vision  on  an  age  basis?  I  was  unable 
to  find  figures  to  give  you  on  this  point, 
but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
would  be  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the 
figure  for  blindness,  since  partial  loss  of 
vision  is  the  first  step  toward  deterioration 
to  actual  blindness  when  it  accompanies  ad- 
vancing age. 

What  do  older  people  whose  vision  begins 
to  fail  want  to  read?  The  same  kinds  of 
books  and  magazines  that  they  have  always 
read,  of  course.     And  what  is  done  to  fill  this 


need?  Very  little.  Newspapers  are  printed 
on  cheap  paper  which  gives  little  contrast 
between  the  paper  and  the  type,  and  the  ink 
impression  is  variable  and  imperfect.  Maga- 
zines use  better  paper,  as  a  rule,  which  is 
whiter  and  gives  better  contrast  to  the  black 
ink,  but  this  advantage  is  usually  offset  by  a 
glossy  finish  which  creates  glare.  Both  news- 
papers and  magazines  use  small  type,  usually 
about  7Vi  to  8  point  for  newspapers,  and  8- 
to  9-point  for  magazines.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  reading  the  telephone  book,  just  con- 
sole yourself  that  the  telephone  company  is 
taking  advantage  of  your  need  to  come  to 
it,  and  save  money  on  the  millions  of  books 
they  publish,  by  using  6-point  type.  (In  ex- 
oneration of  the  telephone  company,  let  me 
say  that,  in  order  to  increase  readability,  it 
does  use  an  extremely  well-formed,  clear  type 
which  has  no  serifs — extra  curlicues  attached 
to  the  letters.)  Book  publishers  generally 
use  a  soft  paper,  which  gives  off  little  or  no 
glare,  and  also  usually  employ  11 -point,  some- 
times 12-point,  type.  Here,  of  course,  I  am 
talking  about  the  average  novel  or  non-fiction 
book  of  interest  to  the  general  reading  public. 
However,  scientific  works,  or  books  of  specific 
interest,  and  most  assuredly  college  textbooks, 
in  the  main,  are  printed  in  smaller  type  on 
glossy  paper,  which  make  them  almost  un- 
readable to  those  with  failing  or  limited 
vision! 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  I  should  explain 
what  the  various  type  sizes  mean.  Ink  type 
faces  are  designed  by  artists  who  determine, 
not  only  the  simplicity  or  fussiness  of  type 
design,  but  also  the  size  of  the  main  body  of 
a  type  in  relation  to  its  over-all  height.  This 
over-all  height  includes  the  so-called  "ascend- 
ers" and  "descenders"  of  some  of  the  letters, 
such  as  the  "b's"  and  "d's"    (ascenders)    and 
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ij  the     "g's,"'     "p's,"     and     "y's"     (descenders). 
I   This  means  that  there  actually  can  be  a  per- 
I   ceptible  variation  in  size  of  the  main  body  of 
I    type  as   between   different  styles   of  the  same 
!   point   size,   simply    by   making   the   ascenders 
j   and  descenders  longer  or  shorter  in  proportion 
I    to  the  main  type  body.     To  give  you  an  idea 
of     the    variations     of    common     type    sizes, 
6-point   type   is   approximately    l/12th   of   an 
inch  high,  10-point  type  is  l/7th  of  an  inch 
high,   12-point  is    l/6th  of  an   inch,    I8-point 
l/4th  of  an  inch,  24-point  l/3rd  of  an  inch, 
and  3 6-point  1/2  of  an  inch.     In  addition  to 
choice    of   type    size,    readability    is    increased 
by   proper    "leading"    between    lines,   that   is, 
line  spacing.   I  am  told  that  it  has  been  found 
that  the  most  ideal   type  size  and   line  spac- 
ing for  the  general  sighted  reader  is  an   11- 
point   type   on   a    13-point   base,   which   gives 
a   2-point   line   spacing.      Such   "leading"    be- 
tween lines  of  larger  type  should  be  increased 
at    least    proportionately    to    make    for    good 
readability. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  adult 
books  were  available  in  large,  or  at  least  larger 
type  than  usual,  I  checked  with  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago.  In  1951,  they 
published  a  list  called  BOOKS  FOR  TIRED 
EYES,  listing  fiction  and  non-fiction  titles 
other  than  textbooks  available  on  the  general 
market  which  are  printed  in  more  than  aver- 
age size  type,  that  is  12-point  and  above.  The 
old  edition  of  this  list  is  now  out  of  print, 
but  I  am  advised  that  a  new  one  is  in  prepa- 
ration and  should  be  available  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  They  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  1951 
edition  for  examination,  which  showed  a  list- 
ing of  approximately  1500  adult  and  400 
juvenile  titles.  Of  the  1500  adult  books, 
only  5  were  listed  as  published  in  18-point 
or  above,  and  137  in  14-point,  all  the  rest 
presumably  being  in  12-point  type,  which  is 
the  same  size  as  a  pica-type  typewriter.  Hope- 
fully, the  new  list  will  prove  of  greater  use 
to  the  general  adult  reader  in  need  of  large 
type  print.  In  addition  to  this  printed  list, 
the  ALA  also  advised  that  some  large  public 
libraries  issue  their  own  lists  of  larger-than- 
usual  type  books,  but  I  was  unable  to  locate 
any  of  these  lists.  Neither  could  I  find  any 
large  type  magazines  on  the  adult  level. 

And  what  about  THE  BIBLE?  THE 
BIBLE  I  was  given  at  age  thirteen  has  a  page 


size  measuring  5%"  by  3^",  two  columns 
of  print  to  the  page,  and  uses  a  type  size  of 
6  points.  I  well  imagine  that  many  of  you 
have  one  of  the  same  size.  I  believe  that  the 
average  ink-print  Bible  is  approximately  7Vi" 
by  5%"  in  size,  printed  in  two  columns,  and 
using  10-point  type.  Some  12-point  type 
printed  BIBLES  are  available  at  regular  book- 
stores, but  the  old  "Family  Bible"  with  16- 
to  18-point  type  is  no  longer  generally  printed 
as  such.  Pursuing  the  possibilities  further, 
I  checked  with  Miss  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  Sec- 
retary of  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  and  she  has  sent  me  in- 
formation concerning  three  so-called  large 
type  editions  of  THE  BIBLE:  The  first  is 
entitled  "Large  Type  Text  Bible"  and  uses 
bold-face  10-point  type  and  weighs  from  3 
to  4  pounds,  depending  on  binding;  the  sec- 
ond, a  "Lectern  Bible,"  uses  12-point  type  and 
weighs  between  9  and  10  pounds;  and  the 
third,  a  truly  large  type  Bible,  called  "The 
Great  Primer  Pulpit  Bible,"  uses  18-point 
type  and  weighs  approximately  24  pounds! 
(Just  for  comparison,  let  me  remind  you 
that  not  even  the  largest  single  Braille  volume 
weighs  over  5  pounds,  and  most  average 
around  3  pounds.)  In  addition  to  the  above 
complete  Bibles,  there  are  separate  portions 
available  of  all  three,  including  certain  parts 
of  The  New  Testament,  The  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  Proverbs. 

To  sum  up  what  is  available  for  the  adult, 
I  should  say  the  pickings  are  mighty  skimpy, 
indeed. 

And  now  what  about  books  for  children, 
both  textbooks  and  general  reading?  The 
latest  estimates  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  show  that  there 
are  approximately  78,000  partially  visioned 
children  in  our  school  population,  of  which 
not  more  than  8,000  are  in  special  programs. 
Compared  to  the  materials  available  for  the 
adult  reader,  the  offerings  to  the  juvenile 
reader  are  somewhat  larger.  They  include  not 
only  library  books  and  fiction,  but  also  text- 
books for  the  usual  twelve  school  grades  be- 
low the  college  level.  Going  back  to  the  400 
listings  for  juveniles  in  BOOKS  FOR  TIRED 
EYES  mentioned  above,  all  of  which  are 
library  books  and  fiction,  I  found  approxi- 
mately 100  titles  which  were  printed  in  18- 
point   type   or   above.      I    also    checked    with 
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Lorraine  Galisdorfer's  compilation  titled 
EDUCATIONAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PAR- 
TIALLY SEEING,  which  includes  only  books 
for  readers  in  the  twelve  common  school 
grades.  This  publication  was  first  issued  in 
1950,  and  has  several  supplements  which 
bring  it  up  to  date  to  1959.  Unfortunately, 
this  listing  is  not  arranged  for  easy  reference, 
nor  does  it  follow  any  library  type  of  list- 
ing, either  by  grades  or  subject  matter,  nor 
does  it  separate  textbooks  from  library  and 
fiction  titles.  Nevertheless,  it  does  give  the 
most  information  available.  The  1951  list- 
ing, plus  the  supplements,  include  some  1450 
titles.  The  original  publication  gave  short 
blurbs  as  to  contents  of  the  titles  listed;  the 
supplements  do  not.  THE  GUIDE,  with  all 
the  supplements,  lists  something  less  than 
1500  titles,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  APH  textbooks  for  high  school  grades 
(which  are  few  in  number),  are  designed  for 
the  eighth  grade  and  below,  and  mostly  for 
the  first  three  grades.  The  preponderance  of 
titles  are  library  books  and  fiction.  Of  the 
total  1400-odd  titles,  approximately  650  are 
in  24-point  type  or  over,  about  720  are  in 
18-point  type,  and  some  115  are  in  miscel- 
laneous large  type  designated  as  manuscript 
type,  capital  letters,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  textbooks 
are   in   approximately    18-point   type. 

There  are  three  sources  of  large  type  ma- 
terials for  children:  The  general  commercial 
publisher,  which  in  late  years  has  done  so 
very  much  in  providing  books  of  all  kinds  for 
the  first  six  grades  in  12-point  type  and 
above;  the  specialized  publisher  which  con- 
fines itself  entirely  to  large-type  publishing, 
primarily  textbooks,  and  employs  18-point 
type  and  above  only;  and  the  volunteer  copyist 
who  transcribes  individual  materials  on  type- 
writers  having   18-   to   24-point  type  faces. 

The  main  offering  of  books  published  in 
large  type  by  regular  ink-print  book  publish- 
ers is,  of  course,  for  the  primary  grades,  where 
there  is  a  good  variety  of  attractive,  well- 
illustrated  books  in  20-point  type  and  above. 
However,  type  sizes  are  gradually  reduced 
with  each  advance  in  grade  level,  until  most 
books  are  in  12-point  type  at  the  sixth  grade, 
and  high  school  books  drop  down  to  10- 
point  type,  and  even  less.  Again,  colored 
illustrations,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 


and  charm  of  the  primary  books,  gradually 
are  eliminated  with  each  grade  advancement, 
so  that  by  senior  high  school,  most  com- 
mercially-printed books  are  in  plain  black  and 
white,  although  there  is  large  use  of  photo- 
graphs, which,  unfortunately,  are  usually  too 
hazy  or  with  insufficient  tone  contrast  to  be 
easily  deciphered  by  the  reader  with  poor 
vision.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there 
are  practically  no  books  for  the  seventh  school 
grade  and  above  published  in  larger  than  12- 
point  type  by  regular  commercial  ink-print 
book  publishers. 

Of  the  other  two  sources  of  large  type 
publications,  the  one  about  which  I  can  get 
practically  no  information  is  the  books  and 
materials  produced  by  the  volunteer  workers, 
who  copy  on  large-print  typewriters  materials 
for  individual  children,  just  as  volunteer 
Braillists  emboss  needed  individual  books  for 
the  blind.  The  only  information  I  have  along 
this  line  is  with  regard  to  Aid  to  the  Visually 
Handicapped  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  an 
organization  of  volunteers  who  are  making 
multiple  copies  of  18-point  material  by  hand- 
typing  and  then  making  photo-offset  printing 
plates.  Just  how  extensive  their  work  is, 
however,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  one  of  their  catalogs.  I  feel 
strongly  that  some  agency  should  step  into 
the  breach  and  attempt  to  find  out  where 
volunteer-copied  books  are  being  produced,  set 
up  a  centralized  catalog,  and  help  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  all  concerned.  Possibly,  this 
duty  should  be  made  an  additional  adjunct 
of  the  Printing  House  "Central  Catalog  of 
Hand-transcribed  Textbooks"  which  we  are 
now  planning  to  enlarge  to  include  volunteer 
recordings  of  textbooks  through  the  high 
school  level.  The  Printing  House  is  eager  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  volunteers 
who  give  so  much  of  their  time  to  help  our 
students,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  prevent 
needless  duplication  of  effort  and  integrate 
our  work  with  theirs. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  spe- 
cial publishers  of  large  type  books  in  this 
country.  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  in  Louisville,  and  Stanwix  House 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  is  a  commercial 
firm;  the  Printing  House,  as  you  know,  is  a 
non-profit  organization.  Both  are  essentially 
textbook  publishers,  although  Stanwix  House 
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now  includes  in  its  catalog  some  Juvenile  fic- 
tion titles  which  it  acquired  a  few  years  back 
when  it  bought  up  the  stock  residue  of  the 
old  Clear  Type  Publishing  Society.  A  check 
of  the  catalogs  of  both  Stanwix  House  and 
the  Printing  House  shows  that,  primarily, 
Stanwix  limits  is  publications  to  basic  text- 
books for  the  first  six  school  grades.  The 
Printing  House  also  concentrates  on  the  basic 
texts  for  these  grades,  but  I  believe  offers 
a  wider  variety  for  each  grade,  and  also 
publishes  textbooks  for  the  7th  through  the 
12th  school  grades,  even  though  the  demand 
at  this  time  for  materials  at  these  grade  levels 
is  very  much  smaller  than  for  the  first  six 
grades,  particularly  the  first  three.  Both  the 
APH  and  Stanwix  employ  the  offset  printing 
method  of  direct  reproduction  of  the  original 
ink-print  text,  blowing  up  the  copy  photo- 
graphically to  the  desired  type  size.  Most  of 
Stanwix  House  publications,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Printing  House,  except  for  primary 
books  for  the  first  grade,  are  in  18-point  type. 
Both  reproduce  pictures  and  illustrations 
which  appear  in  the  original  ink-print  copy, 
with  some  editing  to  improve  legibility,  and 
both  omit  color,  using  black  ink  only,  al- 
though Stanwix  has  announced  that  they  are 
going  to  publish  some  books  with  colored 
illustrations. 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  I  should  explain 
why  the  Printing  House,  chartered  as  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  is  in  the  large  type  print- 
ing business.  Since  1879,  under  the  Federal 
Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind," 
the  APH  has  been  the  official  textbook  print- 
ery  for  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
As  such,  it  is  its  responsibility  to  furnish  the 
educational  materials  for  all  blind  children  in 
the  country  being  educated  through  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  either  in  residential  schools, 
organized  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  public 
schools,  or  as  integrated  students  in  regular 
public  schools. 

To  finance  the  manufacture  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  Printing  House  receives  an  annual 
appropriation  from  Congress,  amounting  at 
the  present  time  to  $410,000,  which  provides 
a  $30  per  capita  allotment  for  each  blind 
child  registered  through  either  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind  or  through  the  state  de- 
partment of  education.  All  materials  sup- 
plied  under  the  Act  must   be   "manufactured 


at"  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  in  order  that  the  Printing  House,  as 
the  agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  may 
be  provided  with  a  continuing  and  permanent 
source  of  funds  to  manufacture  the  special  ma- 
terials needed  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
which  are  not  available  on  the  commercial 
market. 

While  the  Printing  House  receives  the  Fed- 
eral  appropriation,   in   order   to   distribute   its 
benefits  equally,  allocations  of  credit  are  made 
each  July  1st  to  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  state  departments  of  education, 
the    latter    administering    the    allocations    to 
children     in     public     schools.       These     credit 
allocations  are  determined  by  taking  a  regis- 
tration of  the  blind  children  being  educated  in 
public  schools  and  public  educational  institu- 
tions as  of  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each 
year,  the  total  number  of  registrations  being 
divided  into  the  total  appropriation  to  arrive 
at  a  per  capita  rate,  which  in  turn  is  multiplied 
by    the    registrations    submitted    by   each   resi- 
dential  school   or  state  department   of  educa- 
tion    to     determine     their     individual     credit 
quotas    for   the   fiscal   year.      In   taking   these 
registrations,  blindness   is  defined  as   follows: 
"Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses, 
or   a  peripheral   field   so   contracted   that 
the    widest   diameter   of   such    field    sub- 
tends an  angular  distance  no  greater  than 
20  degrees." 

As  of  January  ?,  1959,  registrations  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Act  totaled  13,491 
pupils,  all  of  less  than  college  level.  Of  these, 
6,483  were  reported  as  attending  residential 
schools  covering  kindergarten  through  Grade 
XII,  6,835  attending  public  schools,  again 
covering  kindergarten  through  Grale  XII,  and 
173  were  adults  attending  formally  organized 
rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind.  Dividing 
the  school  children  as  between  Braille  and 
large  type  readers,  7,975  were  reported  as 
reading  Braille,  4,971  as  reading  large  type, 
and  545  using  both  Braille  and  large  type. 
Of  the  large  type  readers,  1,663  were  attend- 
ing kindergarten  and  Grades  I-III,  1,505 
Grades  IV-VI,  1,000  Grades  VII-IX,  and  508 
Grades  X-XII,  the  remaining  295  large  type 
readers  being  in  miscellaneous  classifications. 
From  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
approximately  37  per  cent  of  our  blind  chil- 
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dren  whose  vision  comes  within  the  definition 
of  blindness  are  large  type  readers,  and  about 
4  per  cent  use  both  Braille  and  large  type,  de- 
pending upon  the  subject  matter.  Therefore, 
because  the  Printing  House  heartily  endorses 
the  thesis  that  the  medium  of  education  of 
any  child  should  be  that  best  suited  to  his 
needs,  it  must,  perforce,  provide  the  materials 
necessary  for  his  education;  hence,  our  large 
type  department. 

The  choice  of  textbooks  the  Printing  House 
publishes  in  large  type  form,  as  well  as  in 
Braille,  is  determined,  not  by  the  Printing 
House,  but  by  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
state  departments  of  education.  The  Print- 
ing House  itself  does  not  choose  its  publica- 
tions under  the  Federal  Act.  Rather,  by  law, 
recommendations  are  requested  and  received 
each  year  from  the  schools  for  the  blind  and 
the  state  departments  of  education  indicating 
titles  needed  for  both  Braille  and  large  type 
publications.  Additionally,  no  deliveries  are 
ever  made  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  public 
school,  and  charged  to  Federal  quota  accounts, 
except  on  formal  order  approved  by  the 
proper  officer  of  a  school  for  the  blind  or 
state  department  of  education.  In  other 
words,  the  Printing  House  is  in  the  same 
position  in  this  respect  as  any  commercial 
publisher — i.e.,  we  must  undertake  to  manu- 
facture and  maintain  reasonable  stocks  of 
books  and  apparatus  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  normal  demand.  Since  we  have  no 
profit  margin  to  fall  back  on,  if  we  guess 
wrong,  we  are  in  trouble,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  appropriation  does  not  pro- 
vide funds  to  make  large  capital  investments 
in  finished  stock.  Our  constant  dilemma  is 
whether  to  gamble  large  capital  outlays  of 
our  funds  (and  I  do  mean  "large",  to  the 
tune  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars),  in 
finished  stock  in  order  to  keep  sufficient  books 
and  materials  on  hand  to  provide  immediate 
delivery  on  order,  and  also  thereby  to  keep 
costs  as  a  minimum,  or  to  provide  a  semi- 
limited  service  as  best  we  can,  which  requires 
frequent  reprints  at  an  additional  cost  and 
less  complete  service  to  meet  the  demand. 
I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  the  Printing  House  faces  every  day 
in  its  production  departments.  Sometimes  I 
thitik  it  is  like  sitting  in  on  an  honest, 
friendly    poker    game,    where    you    know    the 


players  and  how  they  bet,  nobody  is  a  dis- 
honest cardsharp,  but  Lady  Luck  sits  on  the 
other  fellow's  shoulder  and  you  just  "should 
have  stood  in  bed." 

There  are  many  other  facets  to  the  problem 
of  providing  large  type  books  which  time 
does  not  permit  of  discussion.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  point  out  two  factors  which  I 
think  are  important  to  the  future.  The  first 
is  a  question:  What  is  the  proper  type  size 
for  large  type  books?  If  you  think  the  type 
fights  over  Braille  have  been  virulent,  you 
should  also  realize  that  opinion  on  the  proper 
size  for  large  type  is  equally  divergent.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, as  well  as  others,  feels  that  24-point 
type  (1/3"  high)  is  the  best  for  most  stu- 
dents. The  Printing  House  has  been  told  by 
the  schools  for  the  blind  that  they  prefer 
18 -point  type  (1/4"  high),  and  that  is  what 
we  use  above  primary  level,  even  dropping 
down  to  16-  or  l4-point  for  some  high  school 
materials.  The  public  school  classes  have  not 
been  so  verbal  as  to  what  they  think,  possibly, 
because  they  have  the  help  of  volunteer 
typists  who  will  produce  materials  for  them  as 
needed  by  means  of  a  bulletin  or  other  sized 
large   type   typewriter. 

I  understand  that  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, through  a  financial  grant  by  Stanwix 
House,  is  now  studying  the  problem.  So  is 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
through  its  Department  of  Educational  Re- 
search. This  last  spring  the  APH  conducted 
a  test  of  large-type-print-reading  children  in 
grades  IV  to  XII,  who  were  primarily  being 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and 
Ohio,  although  children  in  the  same  grades 
of  the  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Schools 
for  the  Blind  were  also  included.  Dr.  Carson 
Y.  Nolan,  Director  of  the  APH  Department 
of  Educational  Research,  advises  me  that  he 
found  no  difference  in  the  ability  to  read 
18-  and  24-point  type,  as  indicated  by  read- 
ing rates,  except  for  extremely  low-visioned 
children  where  there  was  a  slight  indication 
that  24-point  was  better.  However,  this 
group  constituted  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  large  type  readers  tested.  We  have  in- 
formally learned  of  other  research  which  indi- 
cated that  24-point  was  superior  in  most  in- 
stances to  18-point,  where  reading  distances 
between  the  book  and  the  eye  were  restricted 
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to  14  inches.  In  this  connection,  and  I  think 
this  is  important,  the  APH  study  did  not  re- 
quire the  child  to  read  at  any  definite  distance 
from  the  eye,  but  permitted  him  to  choose 
his  own  individual  distance,  based  on  com- 
fort and  ease  of  reading.  I  do  not  wish  to 
back  either  finding  at  this  point,  since  both 
studies  are  to  be  continued.  I  simply  wish 
to  point  up  that  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  what  is  the  best  size  type  for  the  aver- 
age reader. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  bring  up  is 
even     more     controversial.      A     number     of 
ophthalmologists,  and  many  teachers,  now  feel 
that  perhaps  large  type  books   really  are  not 
needed  except  for  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  students.     Further,  they  are  of  the  opinion 
that  students  should  not  be  singled  out  to  be 
placed  in  special  so-called  sight-saving  classes, 
but  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  residual 
vision   in    so    far   as   possible    in    the    regular 
school   situation.      To   support   this   statement 
I  quote  from  a  paper  presented  this  last  spring 
at  the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children  Con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City  by  Dr.  Gerald  Fonda 
of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  who  is   ophthal- 
mological  consultant  for  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.     Dr.  Fonda  said: 
"Sight  saving  directed  towards  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  such  as  the  prevention  of 
diseases    or   injuries,    is   a    noble    objective. 
However,   the  poetic  phrase   'sight  saving' 
has   gained    so   much   momentum,    that    its 
praiseworthy  intent  is   sometimes   defeating 
itself.      Where      education      is      concerned, 
what  we  need  is  a  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  maximum  use  of  the  residual 
vision." 

Dr.  Fonda  defines  "residual  vision"  as  rang- 
ing between  light  perception  and  20/70,  for 
which  he  gives  the  following  practical  classi- 
fication  for  educational  purposes: 

Group  I — Pupils  whose  vision  ranges  be- 
tween light  perception  and  1/200 — for  which 
group  he  recommends  Braille  because  their 
vision  cannot  be  made  adequate  by  the  use 
of  any  optical  aid. 

Group  II — Pupils  whose  vision  ranges  be- 
tween 2/200  and  4/200 — a  borderline  group 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to 
whether  they  should  use  Braille  or  be  put  in  a 


special  sight  saving  program.  It  is  Dr. 
Fonda's  feeling  that,  when  in  doubt,  try  the 
special   sight  saving  program  first. 

Group  III — Pupils  whose  vision  ranges  be- 
tween 5/200  and  20/300  and  who  should  be 
placed  in  a  special  program  as  seeing  chil- 
dren, where  they  can  take  advantage  of  extra 
assistance  in  the  form  of  special  classes,  in- 
dividual   instruction,    and    optical   aids. 

Group  IV — Pupils  whose  vision  ranges  be- 
tween 20/250  and  20/70.  It  is  Dr.  Fonda's 
feeling  that  children  with  this  degree  of  vision 
can  generally  compete  with  those  of  normal 
vision,  sometimes  even  requiring  no  glasses  or 
only  conventional  spectacles,  and  accomplish- 
ing their  reading  at  close  range,  i.e.,  two 
to  four  inches  from  the  eye.  He  further 
states  that,  particularly  in  young  children,  this 
close  reading  range  is  easily  accommodated 
because  of  the  great  adjusting  power  of  the 
eye,  and  that  its  does  no  harm  to  the  eyes. 

Dr.  Fonda's  whole  thesis  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  what  is  best  for  the  partially  see- 
ing individual  is  a  practical  combination  of 
proper  refraction  and  physical  accommoda- 
tion to  the  best  seeing  distance.  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  difficulty  seeing  at  a  dis- 
tance, bring  the  object  of  regard  as  close  to 
you  as  necessary  to  see  it  best,  and  do  not 
worry  about  holding  a  book  at  the  so-called 
"correct  reading  distance"  of  14  inches  from 
the  eye.  If  you  need  it  closer,  put  it  closer, 
and  take  advantage  of  natural  magnification 
on  this  basis.  Of  course,  if  you  must  hold  a 
book  close  to  the  eye,  then  the  larger  the 
type  the  more  you  are  handicapped  because 
the  large  letters  require  a  wider  focal  span, 
thereby  defeating  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
material  closer  to  the  eye  for  sharp  focus. 
All  of  which  means  that  it  is  easier  to  read 
normal  print  at  a  close  distance  than  large 
print  at  a  set  distance  of  14  inches,  and  that 
the  magnification  thereby  produced  by  simple 
physical  means  is  practical  and,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  does  no  harm  to  the  eyes,  and 
is  a  normal  adjustment  to  the  problem. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  paper, 
but  hope  you  will  understand  that  the  many 
aspects  of  the  subject  have  required  a  reason- 
able presentation  of  the  problems  as  they  are 
seen   from  many  points   of  view. 
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RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGESS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  purpose  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  the  improvement  of  our 
library  services  to  the  readers  we  have  today, 
and  the  readers  we  will  have  tomorrow.  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  be  discussing 
this  topic  with  you  in  Detroit  since  it  was  in 
this  city  eighty  years  ago  that  Thomas  Edison, 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review  and 
other  journals  about  his  new  phonograph  in- 
vention, predicted  its  use  in  providing  en- 
joyment  and   instruction   to   blind   persons. 

I  will  limit  my  reporting  today  to  our  prin- 
cipal activities  and  results  over  the  last  couple 
of  years  —  the  period  for  which  I  and  my 
colleagues  present  in  the  room  have  shared 
responsibility.  Our  activities  fit  largely  into 
two  objectives.  The  first  is  to  standardize  the 
Talking  Book  program  once  and  for  all  on 
discs  at  some  optimum  speed,  whether  it  be 
33-1/3  rpm,  16-2/3  rpm,  or  8-1/3  rpm. 
Related  to  that  is  the  standardization  of  a 
Talking  Book  machine  to  eliminate  confusion 
and  facilitate  maintenance.  The  second  ob- 
jective is  to  develop  a  Talking  Book  program 
utilizing  magnetic  tape  recordings  and  a  play- 
back specifically  designed  for  the  library  pro- 
gram. Quite  conceivably,  the  second  objective 
could  be  achieved  in  sufficient  time  to  elimi- 
nate the  first.  Related  to  our  pursuit  of  these 
objectives  are  the  facts  that  the  recordings  are 
the  key  to  the  disc  system,  while  the  machine 
is  the  key  to  the  magnetic  tape  system  at  this 
point  in  the  state  of  the  art,  since  tape  is 
reasonably   standardized  and   the  development 


of  playbacks  is  lagging. 

Among  the  components  we  are  studying 
or  actually  testing  in  modified  Talking  Book 
machines  are: 

1.  An    encapsulated    diamond    needle. 

2.  A  tone-arm  guide-bar. 

3.  A    circuit-breaker    in    lieu    of   a    fuse. 

4.  A  speed-reducer. 

5.  A  fiber  case  sturdier  than  wooden  cases. 

6.  A  new  motor-drive  mechanism  that  will 
give  longer   service. 

7.  A  transistorized  amplifier  circuit. 

8.  A   light-weight   tone-arm. 

Among  our  machine  developments  are  the 
following,  which  are  here  in  the  room  for 
your   examination : 

1.  An  experimental  model  of  an  8-1/3  rpm 
Talking  Book  machine  featuring  7-inch  record- 
ings with  2  hours  of  play  to  a  side. 

2.  A  spring- wound,  battery-operated,  tran- 
sistorized machine  for  use  in  areas  without 
current  which  will  play  one  side  of  a  33-1/3 
rpm  recording  at  one  winding. 

We  are  drawing  up  requirements  for  a 
tape  recorder  and  reproducer  suitable  for 
the  Talking  Book  program  to  be  submitted 
to  industry  for  a  feasability  study  and  report. 
Repair  and  maintenance  manuals  are  in  prepa- 
ration to  aid  the  many  state  agencies  who 
made  our  local  repair  program  such  a  success 
during  the  fiscal   year   just  passed. 
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AN  INTERPRETATION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BRAILLE  MATERIAL 

Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Librarian 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New  York,  New  York 


It  is  surely  axiomatic  that  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  cultural,  educational,  and 
social  development  of  blind  people  has  ema- 
nated from  the  discovery  and  development  of 
Braille.  Its  limitless  potential  as  both  a  read- 
ing and  writing  medium  has  furnished  a 
brimming  reservoir  of  enlightenment  and  self- 
expression,  for  which  no  comparable  substi- 
tute  has   yet   been   found. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  restrictive  bar- 
riers have  impeded  and  impaired  the  fullest 
utilization  of  Braille  in  terms  of  its  true  bene- 
fit to  blind  people.  First,  like  the  proverbial 
tin  cup,  it  has  been  synonymous  with  blind- 
ness, and  frequently  newly  blinded  people 
have  resisted  it  on  the  premise  that  it  would 
represent  an  admission  to  and  an  acceptance 
of  blindness.  Public  education  is  required  to 
bring  Braille  into  proper  focus  as  an  essential 
enabling  tool  on  the  pathway  to  self-reliance. 
Second,  overtaxed  home  teachers  have  often 
been  prevented  from  giving  the  necessary  in- 
spiration and  time  to  instruction  in  Braille, 
and  thus  a  potential  user  of  this  valuable  re- 
source encounters  undue  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement. Perhaps,  where  schedules  of 
service  are  excessively  heavy,  students  of 
Braille  can  best  be  served  through  a  concen- 
trated course  in  a  classroom  setting.  And 
finally.  Braille  is  somewhat  sidetracked  by  mis- 
leading publicity  on  the  Talking  Book,  which 
avers  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  blind 
people  read  Braille,  thus  leaving  the  infer- 
ence that  all  others  use  the  Talking  Book. 
Despite  the  development  of  sound  and  useful 
substitutes,  Braille  still  remains  the  most  sat- 
isfying and  utilitarian  reading  and  writing 
resource.  Perhaps  Talking  Book  records  are 
easier  to  handle  and  thus  circulate  faster;  per- 
haps Braille  books  are  bulky  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  store;  but  the  untold  pleasure  of  those 
who  have  acquired  facility  in  Braille,  and 
thus  have  gained  the  enriching  inspiration  of 
self-reliance,  outweighs  all  other  considera- 
tions. 


Upon  those  who  recognize  the  true  value 
of  Braille  rests  the  heavy  responsibility  to 
encourage  the  use  and  development  of  Braille 
as  a  potent  force  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Braille  must  remain  a  living  language 
medium,  and  a  change  in  any  code  must  be 
welcomed  only  when  it  would  improve  or 
facilitate  reading-ease  and  skill.  Recently, 
changes  have  been  instituted  in  the  literary, 
music,  and  mathematics  codes  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  AAWB  and  AAIB  con- 
ventions. Doubtless,  these  changes  were  made 
with  great  care  and  deliberation,  but  this  fact 
does  not  warrant  the  presumption  that  all  the 
changes  will  withstand  the  test  of  actual  field 
use.  It  may  take  great  courage  to  raise  a 
voice  against  an  apparent  misstep,  but,  in 
spite  of  politics  and  tender  toes,  the  role  of 
Braille  as  an  eminently  useful  tool  must  be 
guarded  with  forthrightness.  Although  it  is 
fitting  to  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  so- 
called  "experts,"  a  clear  outline  of  changes 
and  the  reasons  therefor  should  be  on  hand 
for  examination  and   review. 

Inventive  genius  has  been  at  work  in  the 
areas  of  electronics,  vacuum-forming,  and 
plastic-ink  procedures  in  an  endeavor  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  and  speed  of  producing  ma- 
terial in  Braille.  Although  such  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation  should  be  encour- 
aged, the  net  result  of  some  of  these  methods 
produced  uneven  dots  and  caused  an  irrita- 
tion to  the  finger.  It  seems  essential,  there- 
fore, that  some  quality  control  on  the  height, 
spacing,  regularity,  and  texture  of  dots  should 
be  stipulated,  so  that  the  enjoyment  of  Braille 
reading  will  not  be  impaired. 

Approximately  3,000  volunteer  transcrib- 
ers are  yearly  providing  a  weath  of  literary 
and  technical  works  which  enmasse  far  exceeds 
the  output  of  professional  embossers.  With 
the  development  of  the  new  plastic  duplicat- 
ing process,  additional  copies  of  single  hand- 
transcribed  originals  are  now  being  utilized 
to  provide   required   textbooks   for  blind   stu- 
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dents.  This  valuable  innovation  would  have 
been  of  little  use  some  years  ago  when  the 
standard  for  certification  of  volunteers  was 
so  low  that  some  blind  people  refused  to  con- 
tinue to  read  hand-transcribed  books  because 
they  were  so  abundant  with  errors.  Through 
the  foresight  and  forthrightness  of  more  recent 
directors  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  standard  for  certi- 
fication has  been  raised  to  a  level  which  in- 
sures that  the  work  of  volunteers  will  com- 
pare  favorably    with   professional   embossers. 

Also,  at  one  time,  uncertified  and  unquali- 
fied proofreaders  were  being  employed  by  vol- 
unteer groups,  upon  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  any  blind  person  who  could  read  Braille 
was  obviously  qualified  to  be  a  proofreader. 
It  has  taken  much  toil  over  many  years  to 
correct  this  error  of  judgment,  but  at  last, 
most  groups  now  require  that  both  transcribers 
and  proofreaders  be  certified.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise  of  the  Braille  Division 


of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  setting  and 
maintaining  certification  standards  for  both 
these  services.  As  the  prime  purchaser  of 
embossed  books  and  as  the  recognized  force 
behind  most  volunteer  activity,  this  responsible 
Governmental  agency  has  set  standards  which 
can  be  relied  upon  for  guidance  and  applica- 
tion since  they  have  been  arrived  at  through 
authoritative   and    expert   counseling. 

In  this  electronic  age,  it  is  possible  that  a 
new  and  equally  satisfactory  method  of  read- 
ing will  be  discovered.  It  is  also  likely  that 
additional  improvements  will  be  found  to 
make  Braille  more  efficient  and  usable. 
Changes  in  standards  which  would  negatively 
affect  the  utility  of  Braille  as  a  potent  force 
of  enlightenment  and  self-reliance  must  be 
warded  off  by  constant  vigilance.  On  this, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Louis  Braille's  birth, 
it  is  a  joy  to  reflect  that  his  inspired  six  dots 
still  serve  to  open  the  way  to  the  treasures 
of   the   written    word. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE  OF 

LIBRARIANS  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  21-25,  1959 

Nelson   Coon,  Librarian 
Perkins   School   for   the   Blind,   Watertown,   Massachusetts 


In  the  fourth  issue  of  the  bulletin  ABC, 
which  many  of  this  audience  has  received 
during  the  past  year,  I  presented  for  back- 
ground to  this  report  excerpts  from  a  report 
of  a  group  of  librarians  who  studied  the  need 
for  more  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  USA 
in  the  year  1906.  The  status  of  this  work 
was  there  reported,  and  some  of  the  com- 
ments sounded  like  the  ones  we  hear  today. 
But  here,  in  the  above-mentioned  report,  was 
the  beginnings  of  the  Library  Round  Table, 
and  it  was  the  activities  of  this  committee  in 
the  years  1906-1917  which  gave  impetus  to 
the  accomplishments  of  which  we  are  now  all 
the  inheritors. 

After    functioning    for    a    number   of   years, 


the  committee  came  to  a  "dead-spot"  and,  of 
some  late  years,  the  work  of  Section  H  has 
filled  a  gap  in  being  a  spur  to  accomplish- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  the  Round  Table, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Charles  Gallozzi, 
is  coming  to  life  and  is  finding  a  place  and  a 
function  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Section 
H  and  very  valuable  in  viewing  libraries  from 
the  vantage  point  of  librarians  rather  than 
from  that  of  workers  for  the  blind.  The  ob- 
jectives of  both  groups  are  identical,  and  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  for  your  reporter  to  have 
become  deeply  involved  with  the  activities 
of  both  organizations,  especially  as  I  have 
seen  how  much  the  knowledge  of  the  func- 
tions of  publishers  and  distributors  of  books 
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for  the  blind  can  be  spread  across  the  coun- 
try with  the  aid  of  public  librarians  and 
others   in   that  profession. 

Now  to  my  report  of  four  busy  days  in  our 
National    Capitol. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association 
is  a  tremendous  gathering.  The  two  largest 
hotels  in  Washington,  the  Shoreham  and  the 
Sheraton  Park,  were  scene  of  the  meetings  of 
iive  or  six  thousand  librarians  with  the  com- 
mercial displays  of  books  and  aids  running 
into  the  hundreds.  In  such  a  buzzing  swarm, 
our  little  assembly  was  of  minor  importance, 
but  the  meetings  were  valuable  and  interest- 
ing  to   those   concerned. 

Sunday,  June  21st,  was  the  day  for  the 
gathering  of  the  clan  and  installation  of  ex- 
hibits. Through  the  personal  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Bray  and  Galozzi,  the  Round  Table 
was  privileged  to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  as 
headquarters,  and  here  our  mieetings  were 
held  and  here  we  gathered  before  and  after 
to  discuss  over  suitable  refreshments  (pro- 
vided by  courtesy  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion) many  personal  problems  in  the  kind  of 
manner  that  always  provides  the  greatest  good. 

A  number  of  libraries  had  sent  exhibits 
showing  pictures  of  their  quarters  or  detailing 
systems  under  which  they  operate.  These, 
together  with  helpful  literature  of  various 
kinds,  proved  a  valuable  feature  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  first  actual  session  was  a  demonstra- 
tion and  discussion  period  at  2:30  on  Mon- 
day, a  number  of  interested  visitors  and  im- 
portant personages  being  added  to  the  librar- 
ians. Of  prime  importance  was  the  demon- 
stration of  the  proposed  8-1/3-rpm  record 
player,  and  of  the  transistorized,  hand-wound 
Talking  Book  machine  for  rural  areas.  Mr. 
Bray  announced  a  20  per  cent  increase  ot 
funds  available  for  next  year,  lower  prices  for 
Talking  Books  and  Braille,  and,  in  general,  an 
outlook  for  many  more  than  the  260  Talking 
Book  and  187  Braille  titles  available  in  the 
1958-59  year. 

A  principal  discussion  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  size,  make-up,  and  content  of  the 
Talking  Book  Topics  and  Braille  Book  Re- 
views. Definite  changes  are  in  view,  and  it 
would  seem  to  this  reporter  that  the  free 
discussion    would    result   in    improvements    to 


the  benefit  of  all.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  complete  agreement  that  Braille  Book  Re- 
vieivs  should  continue  to  contain  reviews  of 
recordings,  as  many  Braille  readers  use  that 
medium  solely  to  find  out  what  records  they 
can  get. 

Multiple-title  books  were  criticized  quite 
strongly,  and  all  librarians  agreed  on  the 
physical  problems  of  handling  The  Digest, 
Newsweek,  etc.  Burnham  Carter  of  Record- 
ing for  the  Blind  told  of  the  probable  dis- 
tribution for  circulation  of  a  further  news 
publication  this  fall — News  of  the  Week  in 
Review  from  The  New  York  Times. 

Following  this  lively  session,  the  meeting 
was  concluded  in  a  larger  room  with  speeches 
on  'Future  Problems  of  Reading  for  the 
Blind"  by  M.  Robert  Barnett  (including  an 
announcement  of  a  shortly-forthcoming  survey 
of  Reading  Needs  of  Blind  Persons  in  the 
USA )  and  a  vigorous  talk  by  Ralph  Shaw, 
Dean  of  Rutgers  Library  School,  on  the  need 
for  maximum  reader-service  for  blind  patrons. 
Mr.  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  Foundation  Sur- 
vey team,  was  well  qualified  to  give  advice, 
and  his  talk  was  extremely  helpful.  The 
meeting  then  broke  up  to  continue  discussions 
over  cups  of  cheer  and  plates  of  food. 

Tuesday  morning  saw  the  librarians  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  individual  talks  with  the 
persons  responsible  for  such  things  as  book 
selection,  cataloguing,  development,  circula- 
tion, etc.,  and  everyone  learned  something 
and  in  general  admired  the  fine  quarters  and 
efficiency  of  the  department.  At  noon  a 
buffet  lunch  of  prime  quality  was  served  to 
all  the  visitors  and  the  staff,  with  a  word  ot 
welcome  from  the  Head  of  Reference,  LC,  the 
noted  Lincoln  authority.  Dr.   Roy  C.  Easier. 

A  taxi-ride  then  took  us  to  the  other  end 
of  town  to  continue  the  more  intimate  discus- 
sion of  library  problems.  Such  subjects  as 
paper-backed  Braille  books  (they're  cheaper 
but  a  circulation  problem) ;  Braille  books 
bought  from  England  (they're  cheaper  but 
readers  don't  like  the  No-Caps  embossing); 
children's  books  (they're  cheaper  but  not 
enough — say  some) .  The  discussions  were 
lively  and  the  afternoon  soon  passed.  After 
dinner,  those  who  could  squeeze  into  the  huge 
hall  heard  Bennett  Cerf  give  a  talk,  and  some 
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4,000  hardy  souls  went  to  a  reception  at  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  program  for  the 
blind  was  presented  to  the  librarians-at-large 
in  a  special  meeting  on  "Reading  for  the 
Handicapped."  A  blinded  veteran  told  the 
nearly  2,000  librarians  present  what  our  pro- 
gram meant  to  him  and  outlined  our  opera- 
tions. Following  that  a  cute  little  blind  girl 
demonstrated  what  Braille  books  meant  to 
her,  all  of  which  was  a  boost  to  our  Round 
Table. 

Finally,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  there 
took  place  the  "official"  meeting  of  the  ALA 
Round  Table  with  Charles  Gallozzi  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Ness  of  Philadelphia  presented  a 
report  of  suggested  changes  in  the  "Manual 
of  Operations"  and  considerable  discussion 
ensued  on  "Standards  of  Service,"  and  staff 
qualifications.  The  only  motion  passed  was 
one  suggesting  that  Recording  for  the  Blind 
would  better  serve  the  blind  students  of  the 
country  with  the  establishment  of  a  central 
distribution  center  rather  than  the  present  ar- 
rangement using  regional  libraries.  After 
this    and    other    routine    matters,    the    Round 


Table    elected    the    following    officers    for    the 
coming  year: 

Chairman  —  Charles  Ness  of  Philadelphia 
Vice    Chairman    — -    Florence    Grannis    of 

Seattle 
Secretary  —  Emma  Martin  of  Richmond 
Treasurer   —   Murrell    Wellman    of   Baton 

Rouge 
What  happened  unofficially  after  that,  your 
reporter  knoweth  not,  as  he  skipped  for  home 
on  the  first  plane,  tired,  but  feeling  that  the 
meetings  had  been  ones  that  were  of  great 
help  to  all  present.  At  some  or  all  of  the 
meetings  there  were  represented  the  regional 
libraries  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Richmond,  Sacra- 
mento, New  York  City,  Albany,  Denver,  St. 
Louis,  Toronto,  Washington,  Cleveland, 
Hawaii,  Watertown,  Pittsburgh,  and  Phila- 
delphia, there  being  thus  15  in  all  —  a  good 
showing   indeed. 

In  retrospect,  one  looks  to  this  ALA 
Round  Table  to  be  a  potent  force  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  best  standards  of  librarianship 
for  the  blind  of  our  country,  just  as  we  in 
Section  H  are  striving  to  promulgate,  not 
only  library  service,  but  more  and  better  read- 
ing materials  through  everyy  possible  avenue. 
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SHARPENING  SERVICE 

John  E.  Joralamon,  General   Manager 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
you  information  on  a  new  job  opportunity  for 
blind  people,  and  I  am  very  proud  also  to  be 
able  to  give  you  this  information,  as  it  is 
another  new  venture  into  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  that  has  been  started 
by  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  What  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  today  is  in  the  tool-sharpening 
field.  We  say  "new"  because  it  is  a  com- 
plete sharpening  service. 

We  advertise  that  we  can  sharpen  any- 
thing and  have  the  equipment  with  which  to 
do  it.  The  tools  that  we  sharpen  are:  hand 
saws,  miter  saws,  circular  saws,  cross-cut  saws, 
key-hole  saws,  planer  blades,  scissors  and 
pinking  shears,  tin  snips,  grass  snips  and 
hedge  shears,  all  knives,  lawn  mowers,  (power 
and  hand),  roto  blades,  sharpened  and  bal- 
anced barber  clipper  heads,  and  barber  scissors 
corrugated. 

We  specialize  on  two  items — knife  serra- 
tion and  sharpening  ice  cream  dasher  blades. 
We  say  "specialize"  because  these  two  items 
really  are  our  big  money  producers.  On  the 
items  previously  mentioned,  a  fairly  good  op- 
erator can  make  $4.00  -  $7.00  an  hour,  but  on 
serration  and  ice  cream  dasher  blades  $12.00- 
$18.00  an  hour  is  quite  possible. 

On  serration,  a  person  can  be  taught  to  go 
to  the  restaurant  and  do  the  work  right  in  the 
kitchen,  or  he  can  have  the  restaurant  man- 
ager send  the  knives  to  him  and  pick  them  up 
when  completed.  On  the  ice  cream  dasher 
blades,  you  have  to  have  a  location  where 
this  machine  will  fit. 

This  is  a  job  that  was  previously  done  by 
hand   filing.      The   Society   has   developed   an 


automatic  machine  that  will,  in  time,  revo- 
lutionize the  sharpening  of  ice  cream  dasher 
blades.  We  have  a  patent  pending  on  this 
machine  ard  intend  selling  it  throughout  the 
United  States  where  there  is  a  need  for  it. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  sell  it  at  a  very 
good  profit,  but  will  sell  it  at  cost  to  any 
organization   using  blind  labor. 

In  this  city  alone,  there  must  be  at  least 
250  blades  per  week  that  require  sharpen- 
ing, and  at  $1.50  each  that  means  $375.00 
per  week   for  someone. 

There  are  thousands  of  ice  cream  plants 
in  the  United  States  that  are  potential  cus- 
tomers, and  any  organization  starting  in  the 
sharpening  field  with  this  machine  could,  no 
doubt,  pick  up  enough  business  to  cover  the 
overhead  on  their  complete  shop. 

Now,  I  am  not  advocating  that  agencies 
do  what  we  did  and  install  a  complete  line  of 
tool-sharpening  equipment,  You  can  start  in 
alone  by  sharpening  knives  and  scissors,  or 
any  combination  of  these  items,  that  suit  the 
locality  in  which  you  are  going  to  operate. 
All  but  saws  are  relatively  simple  to  learn  to 
sharpen.  While  it  takes  three  weeks  to  two 
months  to  become  expert  on  most  of  these 
items,  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
months  before  you  will  be  able  to  sharpen 
saws  correctly. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  train  anyone  at  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  without 
cost.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  man  be  furnished 
his  full  expenses  while  he  is  with  us.  I  hope 
you  will  all  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  come  and  visit  us  in  Wash- 
ington so  that  we  may  show  you  our  shop 
in  operation. 
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PIANO  HOSPITAL  AND  TRAINING  CENTER 

Yesterday  and  Today 

Emil  Fries,  Owner 
Piano  Hospital  and  Training   Center,  Vancouver,   Washington 


This  unique  school  of  piano  technology 
dates  from  August  5,  1949,  but  its  roots  go 
back  forty-three  years  and  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  Washington 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  deep  roots,  there  would  be  no  school 
of  this  kind  today,  and  its  first  decade  of  life 
cannot  be  understood  nor  measured  without 
first  viewing  its  background  and  the  factors 
that  brought  it  into  reality.  After  ten  years 
of  continuous  service,  records  show  that  stu- 
dents from  24  states,  Hawaii  and  British 
Columbia  have  come  to  the  Piano  Hospital 
for    specialized    training. 

From  1906  to  1921,  piano-tuning  was  of- 
fered at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  as  a 
work  that  the  blind  could  do,  but  taught  with 
no  special  emphasis.  During  this  period,  for 
most  people  in  Vancouver,  the  State  School 
was  synonymous  with  good  music,  and  piano 
owners  would  call  on  the  tuning  instructor 
for  the  care  of  their  pianos.  The  course 
needed  only  to  be  expanded,  better  equipped 
and  staffed.  This  was  done  by  Superintendent 
Herbert  R.  Chapman  who,  in  1921,  engaged 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Dry  to  head  the  vocational 
department. 

Although  Mr.  Dry  had  reading  vision,  he 
had  learned  his  tuning  at  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  had  wide  experience  in  the 
piano  service  business,  some  teaching  experi- 
ence, plus  a  missionary  desire  to  teach  the 
blind.  His  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  of 
piano-servicing  stirred  the  imagination  of  his 
students  and  opened  new  vistas  for  them  in 
piano  tuning.  I,  Emil  B.  Fries,  was  one  of 
these    fortunate   students    and,   on   graduation 


from  the  school  in  1924,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  selected  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Dry 
in  the  Vocational  Department.  Besides  dor- 
mitory duties  and  teaching  assignments,  I  did 
most  of  the  clientele  tuning  for  the  State 
School.  This  varied  experience  with  the  blind 
in  piano  work  under  the  dynamic  tutelage  of 
Mr.  Dry,  plus  the  opportunity  to  attend  uni- 
versity night  classes,  transformed  my  ambi- 
tion from  becoming  a  lawyer  to  that  of  teach- 
ing the  blind.  With  this  ambition  and  a  kit 
of  tools,  I  earned  my  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

In  1931  I  had  the  honor  of  succeeding 
Mr.  Dry  in  the  State  School  as  Director  of 
the  Tuning  Department.  At  this  time,  our 
country  was  in  its  worst  depression,  the  piano 
industry  at  a  standstill,  and  tuning  for  the 
blind  was  considered  by  many  as  a  lost  cause 
and  far  from  promising  as  a  teaching  vocation. 
The  marked  shrinkage  of  piano  factories,  and 
the  depression  influence  on  piano  sales,  made 
it  clear  that  if  piano-tuning  held  any  future 
at  all  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind,  it  must  be 
taught  with  a  broader  concept  to  include  com- 
plete and  thorough  servicing,  as  well  as  tun- 
ing. This  would  necessitate  additional  equip- 
ment, greater  access  to  pianos,  and  increased 
classtime  for  both  the  instructor  and  students. 
This  plan  was  made  a  part  of  the  State  School 
policy  and  enabled  me  to  further  develop  the 
tuning  clientele,  along  with  the  expansion  of 
the  training  course. 

In  spite  of  the  disastrous  depression,  local 
tuning  business  began  to  grow,  which  had  its 
effect  on  the  tuning  course  by  way  of  interest- 
ing piano  jobs  brought  to  the  shop  for  repair 
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projects.  These  challenges,  plus  the  incentive 
to  earn  a  little  money,  not  only  made  the 
courses  popular,  but,  more  important,  attracted 
the  more  capable  students.  Interest  in  piano- 
tuning  was  further  strengthened  when,  in 
May,  1935,  we  held  our  first  Tuners'  Banquet. 
The  tuning  students  charmed  their  audience 
with  musical  selections,  humorous  readings 
and  group  songs.  As  guest  speaker  we  had 
the  manager  of  a  piano  sales  department  who 
spoke  on  the  "Future  of  the  Piano  Business." 
His  talk  so  interested  the  students  and  im- 
pressed my  fellow  faculty  members  with  the 
potential  possibilities  for  the  blind  in  piano 
servicing,  that  our  tuning  course  received 
greater  emphasis,  plus  a  new  prestige.  The 
Tuners'  Banquet  became  the  social  highlight 
of  each  school  year  and  a  most  effective  means 
of  advertising  our  work  and  graduates  to 
music  teachers  and  piano  dealers  who  would 
attend  as  special  guests.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
benefit  lay  in  attracting  graduate  tuners,  year 
after  year,  to  return  to  the  functions,  which 
enabled  the  instructor  to  impart  bits  of  needed 
refresher  training  during  and  after  the  ban- 
quets. The  need  for  this  added  technical  help 
culminated  in  our  Piano  Clinic  which  takes 
the  entire  forenoon  on  the  day  following  the 
banquet.  In  this  meeting,  all  problems  of  a 
technical  and  economic  nature,  and  the  selling 
of  piano  service,  are  thoroughly  discussed,  with 
the  result  that  every  tuner  goes  back  to  his 
work  better  informed  and  with  new  enthusi- 
asm. 

By  1940  several  of  our  graduates  were 
doing  very  well  in  the  piano  service  business, 
and  interest  in  the  tuning  course  among  the 
older  boys  was  very  strong.  Yet,  there  was 
a  small  but  steady  decrease  in  the  enrollment 
of  boys  in  the  course.  The  basic  reason  was 
the  younger  age  of  students  who  were  now 
coming  to  the  school.  Educationally  and 
broadly  speaking,  this  was  a  fortunate  trend 
because  children  were  coming  to  the  school 
at  the  right  age  or  at  the  onset  of  blindness 
instead  of  remaining  at  home  for  months  or 
years  as  in  the  past.  In  the  War  years,  when 
tuning  students  were  the  fewest,  the  tuning 
instructor  was  given  additional  teaching  of 
social  science  courses.  Concomitant  with  the 
lessening  of  tuning  students  in  the  school, 
the  tuning  department  had  begun  to  attract 
attention     in     other     states.       Simultaneously, 


vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  had  be- 
come a  reality  in  most  states,  strengthened 
with  Federal  matching  funds.  By  the  'mid- 
forties,  blind  people  could  get  vocational 
training  outside  the  borders  of  their  state,  if 
not  obtainable  at  home.  Thus,  in  1943,  Mon- 
tana sent  us  our  first  out-of-state  student. 
Oregon  soon  followed,  and  by  June  of  1949 
we  had  graduated  at  the  State  School  13  out- 
of-state  students  in  piano-tuning,  representing 
8  states,  including  Tennessee  and  "West  Vir- 
gmia.  In  1946,  a  change  in  administration 
at  the  State  School  was  made.  This  new  ad- 
ministration had  no  interest  in  vocational 
training  except  on  a  prevocational  level,  and 
sent  more  and  more  of  its  students  to  public 
schools.  It  believed  that  a  vocational  course 
like  piano-tuning  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  Vocational  Education  Department 
and  should  no  longer  be  taught  in  the  State 
School   for  the  Blind. 

Early  in  the  new  regime,  I  could  have 
abandoned  the  teaching  of  tuning  for  that  of 
a  more  academic  career  in  the  same  school. 
I  could  not  see  the  program  come  to  naught 
that  had  taken  so  long  to  build,  and  that  had 
had  noteworthy  success  in  terms  of  rehabili- 
tation and  happy  employment  for  a  number 
of  young  men.  The  writer  now  had  three 
alternatives:  Bring  the  piano-servicing  course 
into  the  Vancouver  Public  School  System 
under  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education;  replace  his  teaching  career  with  a 
private  tuning  business;  or  set  up  a  school 
of  his  own.  While  the  first  proposition 
seemed  financially  attractive,  it  was  not  con- 
ducive to  a  long-range,  constructive  training 
program  for  the  blind.  The  prospect  of 
private  clientele  in  piano  servicing  offered 
sufficient  security,  but  none  of  the  satisfac- 
tions that  come  only  to  teachers  who  are  em- 
bued  with  their  work.  The  private  school 
idea  was  a  fond  dream,  but  a  tremendous 
financial  risk  and  frought  with  many  im- 
ponderables. The  shop  or  private  school 
would  mean  high  rent  or  the  purchase  of  a, 
building  with   consequent  overhead   costs. 

A  trip  to  Europe  the  previous  summer  had 
left  my  wife  and  me  in  a  weak  financial  posi- 
tion to  purchase  an  adequate  building.  After 
serious  thought  and  wide  consultation,  how- 
ever, we  attempted  the  necessary  purchase.  By 
pooling  our  life  insurance  policies,  we  quali- 
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lied  for  a  low  interest  loan,  increased  our 
house  mortgage,  mortgaged  the  building  to 
the  maximum  and,  with  the  confidence  of  our 
bankers,  the  purchase  of  a  four-unit  structure 
was  consummated.  Also  the  income  from 
three  rental  units  of  the  building  gave  the 
necessary  security  to  the  entire  venture.  Per- 
haps the  purchase  was  made  more  on  faith 
in  the  future  than  on  business  judgment,  but 
the  timing  proved  right  for  a  venture  of  this 
kind.  These  three  rental  units  were  a  restau- 
rant on  the  ground  floor  and  two  small  apart- 
ments upstairs.  This  gave  me  shop  space  in 
the  fourth  unit  and  a  room  on  the  main  floor 
16  X  30  feet.  In  this  limited  space,  careful 
planning  to  the  inch  found  room  for  a  small 
office,  two  sound-proof  tuning  booths,  two 
special  cabinets,  and  two  work  tables,  with 
some  room  to  spare  for  work  space.  In  this 
work  space  was  one  grand  piano,  never  less 
than  two  uprights  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  five  courageous  students.  In  this  wedged- 
in  condition,  the  first  year  was  spent  at  the 
Piano  Hospital.  The  more  fitting  appendage, 
Training  Center,  was  not  added  to  the  Piano 
Hospital  until  the  following  year,  when  the 
venture  seemed  more  secure  and  additional 
shop   space  was   under  construction. 

The  new  addition  across  the  back  of  the 
building,  also  built  on  borrowed  money,  was 
29  X  41  feet  in  area  and  one  story  high.  It 
embraces  a  furnace  room,  three  general  work- 
rooms, two  sound-proof  tuning  booths,  and  a 
model  refinishing  room.  The  unit  that  was 
the  restaurant  until  1956  is  now  a  combina- 
tion display  room  and  music  studio.  This, 
then,  is  the  physical  plant,  and  the  various 
rooms  are  equipped  with  work  tables,  cabinets 
or  racks  and  special  equipment  for  specific 
repair  jobs.  On  entering  the  front  door  one 
sees  displayed  a  variety  of  model  piano  actions 
embracing  most  types  of  pianos,  from  the 
square  to  the  electronic.  Included  are  a  minia- 
ture and  full-size  sound  board,  complete  with 
bridges  and  plate.  Our  prize  model  is  a 
modern  grand  action  with  88  keys  equipped 
with  dampers  and  pedals  that  work.  For 
tactile  learning,  models  of  this  kind  fill  an 
indispensible  need  in  giving  the  blind  realistic 
workable  concepts.  For  the  more  academic 
phase  of  the  course,  a  library,  both  in  Braille 
and  print,  affords  opportunity  for  technical 
study    through    books,    pamphlets,    trade    and 


professional  magazines. 

From  the  State  School  I  brought  the  equip- 
ment that  I  had  acquired  during  eighteen 
years,  the  training  course  which  had  been 
carefully  developed,  my  tuning  clientele,  plus 
excellent  relations  with  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  rehabilitation 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  a  number  of  states. 
These  were  assets  that  could  hardly  fail,  es- 
pecially, if  I  could  continue  or  improve  the 
same  standard  of  piano  service  locally,  and 
the  quality  of  training  that  had  already 
brought  students   from  eight  states. 

The  training  course  was  adapted  to  the 
Piano  Hospital,  a  well-equipped  piano  repair- 
shop  designed  to  meet  the  piano  service  needs 
of  this  community.  Frequently,  repair  jobs 
make  it  necessary  to  take  piano  parts,  actions, 
or  the  entire  instrument  to  the  shop  for  over- 
hauling. This  might  mean  replacing  of 
ivories,  repinning  of  flanges,  refelting,  instal- 
ling new  hammers,  new  strings,  or  even  the 
repairing  of  sounding  board  and  bridges. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  piano  needs  that 
are  found  in  all  types  of  pianos,  be  they 
chic  spinets,  dependable  uprights,  or  parlor 
grands.  Our  clientele  includes  leading  music 
teachers,  the  Veterans  Hospital,  churches,  and 
the  Vancouver  Public  Schools  with  their  115 
pianos.  Dealers  also  call  on  our  services 
and  send  pianos  to  the  hospital  for  over- 
hauling. 

The  types  of  jobs  listed  above  serve  as 
project  operations  for  students,  particularly 
the  more  advanced  ones.  It  is  this  flow  of 
repair  work  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  which 
enables  students  to  acquire  complete  knowl- 
edge in  practical  application  while  in  train- 
ing. 

Thorough  training  in  work  as  intricate  as 
piano  repairing  and  regulating  makes  indi- 
vidual instruction  an  absolute  essential.  Be- 
cause of  this,  9  students  is  the  maximum  at 
the  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Center.  This 
method  permits  every  student  to  advance  ac- 
cording to  his  own  aptitude  and  determina- 
tion to  master  the  course.  The  course  for  a 
beginner  requires  approximately  two  ten- 
month  terms,  September  to  July.  Tuition 
costs  are  $65.00  a  month,  except  the  Summer 
Refresher  Course  for  special  students  which 
is    $75.00. 
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Throughout  the  course  attention  is  given 
to  the  problem  of  how  tuners  obtain  em- 
ployment. This  is  accomplished  through  lec- 
tures and  discussions  of  the  various  methods 
of  salesmanship,  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions. Included  are  methods  of  bookkeeping 
to   keep   account   of   customers   and    earnings. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Piano  Hospital  was  held  equally 
by  the  five  splendid  students  during  its  first 
fateful  year.  Four  of  them  followed  me 
from  the  State  School  and  the  fifth  came  from 
Iowa.  When  the  tuning  department  was 
ended  at  the  State  School,  these  four  students, 
three  seniors  and  one  junior,  pleaded  and 
urged  me  not  to  leave  them  stranded  and  by 
some  manner  or  means  set  up  a  school  of 
my  own.  When  I  pointed  out  the  financial 
risk  involved,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
other  burdens  of  overhead,  they  answered  in 
a  chorus,  "We  will  help  you."  The  item  of 
janitor  work  was  disposed  of  at  once  and  so 
were  many  other  types  of  work  that  would 
normally  have  taken  my  time  or  money.  Not 
only  did  they  work  under  crowded  conditions, 
there  was  not  even  a  drop  of  warm  water  for 
washing  their  hands.  How  did  they  fare? 
The  Iowa  lad  returned  to  his  home  commun- 
ity where  he  made  an  outstanding  success  of 
servicing  pianos  until  his  untimely  death  two 
years  ago.  Three  are  well  employed  by  lead- 
ing music  companies  and  the  fourth  one 
heads  the  tuning  department  at  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia. 

With  expanded  space  the  second  year,  it  was 
possible  to  house  a  few  band  instruments 
for  the  students.  These  instruments  are  the 
source  of  needed  and  wholesome  relaxation 
and  recreation  during  free  time  and  after 
work  hours.  Usually  they  have  an  orchestra 
that  plays  for  dances,  and  individual  students 
also  play  with  local  dance  bands.  The  study 
of  music  is  always  encouraged,  especially  piano 
playing.  This  is  further  strengthened  by  hav- 
ing a  music  teacher  come  on''*',  a  week  for 
private  instruction.  He  he.,  che  orchestra, 
and  directs  the  group  singing  and  instrumental 
numbers  for  the  Tuners'  Banquet. 

As  a  means  of  giving  the  students  broader 
training  beyond  the  scope  of  piano  technology, 
they  are  encouraged  to  join  community  sing- 
ing groups,  the  Vancouver  Toastmasters  Club 


and  to  take  night  courses  at  Clark  College. 
The  cost  of  these  advantages  is  borne  by  the 
Training   Center. 

Students  live  in  homes  that  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  balanced  diet,  comfortable 
rooms  and  wholesome  environment.  Free 
choice  of  church  attendance  is  encouraged, 
and  so  is  social  participation  with  families 
and  community  groups. 

One  unexpected  resource  in  this  training 
program  was  the  reaction  of  the  immediate 
business  community  toward  these  blind  stu- 
dents. At  first  it  was  an  attitude  of  curiosity, 
"Can  they  do  it?  Let's  wait  and  see"  atti- 
tude. As  the  classes  have  come  and  gone  with 
marked  improvement  in  mobility,  poise, 
broader  outlook  and  self-assurance  and  gone 
into  employment,  the  businessmen  have  taken 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  individual  stu- 
dents and  the  Center  in  general.  The  barber, 
the  appliance  dealer,  hardwareman  and  TV 
technician  have  all  given  the  friendly  word, 
and  accomplished,  unwittingly  at  times,  what 
seemed  insoluble  to  experts.  What  has  come 
to  be  an  effective,  unsuspected  guidance  cen- 
ter is  the  local  pharmacy.  Here  the  students 
meet  during  coffee  breaks  and  rub  elbows 
with  the  shopping  public,  where  they  get  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  clerks  and  the 
druggist,  an  excellent  counsellor.  To  most 
who  know  him  he  is  either  Jim  or  Doc, 
but  to  me  he  merits  the  title  of  special  as- 
sistant. 

As  we  draw  the  curtain  on  our  tenth  year 
and  face  the  future,  the  question  "Was  it 
worth  the  gamble?"  can  be  answered.  The 
building  mortgage  stills  runs  its  course,  but 
other  loans  are  liquidated.  Shop  space  has 
been  quintupled  in  area  and  the  original 
building  both  modernized  and  improved.  A 
paid  janitor  keeps  the  place  presentable.  The 
burdens  of  both  teaching  and  clientele  piano- 
servicing  have  been  lightened  by  the  help 
of  an  able  assistant,  a  former  student.  Also 
the  important  task  of  driving  has  shifted 
largely  from  Mrs.  Fries  to  eager  high  school 
and  college  students. 

Whereas  the  first  class  had  1  out-of-state 
and  4  Washington  students,  this  tenth  has 
9  trainees  representing  8  states  and  Canada. 
Ten  years  ago,  8  states  had  used  our  serv- 
ices.    This  number  has  grown  to  24,  includ- 
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ing  Hawaii.  Virginia  has  just  become  the 
25  th  by  sending  a  student  for  our  special 
Summer    Refresher    Course. 

A  fair  and  frequent  question  "How  many 
have  you  graduated  from  the  Piano  Hospital 
and  Training  Center  and  how  many  of  them 
are  following  piano-tuning?"  This  tenth 
class  of  6  seniors,  the  largest,  will  bring  the 
total  to  38.  Of  the  32,  1  is  deceased,  1 
abandoned  the  tuning  for  other  work,  4  fol- 
low it  part-time  to  supplement  dance-playing 
or  other  employment,  and  the  other  26,  or 
94  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  piano-servicing 
full-time. 

The  work  of  our  tenth  year  reached  its 
climax   on   June   28,    1959,  at   our   25th   An- 


niversary Tune  Up  Time  Banquet,  also 
the  Commencement  for  the  six  seniors.  The 
guest  speaker  had  as  his  subject,  "What 
Piano  Tuning  Means  To  Me."  He  was  a 
senior  and  played  his  part  in  our  first  tuner's 
banquet.  He  still  services  pianos  and  oper- 
ates his  own  piano  store,  the  Hahn  Piano 
Company  in  Spokane.  George  R.  Morgan 
who  presented  the  certificates  to  the  seniors 
was  a  junior  at  that  banquet  in  1935.  His 
service  business  also  developed  into  a  very 
successful  piano  store,  the  Admiral  Piano 
Shop  in   Seattle. 

With  these  two  tuners,  and  many  others, 
as  examples  to  point  the  way,  the  future 
looks  promising  for  those  who  are  to  follow. 


MUSIC  FESTIVALS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Leonard  J.  Chard,  Music  Director 
Michigan    School    for    the    Blind,    Lansing,    Michigan 


Occasionally,  one  hears  a  fellow-teacher  re- 
mark that  he  wishes  he  could  find  the  thing 
that  would  keep  children  constantly  moti- 
vated to  maintain  high  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, especially  where  the  teen-agers  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  are  concerned.  Such 
concern  is  perhaps  least  expressed  by  the 
well-trained,  highly  imaginative  and  enthusi- 
astic teachers  in  the  many  phases  of  music 
education.  These  teachers  have  a  number 
of  ready-made  incentives,  such  as :  ( 1 )  The 
desire  of  children  to  be  a  part  of  a  group 
within  the  school,  within  the  home,  or  within 
the  community;  (2)  The  desire  to  constantly 
improve  one's  tone,  whether  it  be  on  a  par- 
ticular instrument,  or  with  the  voice;  (3)  A 
desire  to  make  recordings  that  will  be  en- 
joyable to  be  listened  to  by  the  group  or  their 
many  friends;  (4)  The  desire  to  render  praise- 
worthy public  performances — the  school  as- 
sembly program,  appropriate  seasonal  con- 
certs, radio  and  television  appearances,  and 
festivals  where  proficiency  ratings  may  be  the 
desired  goal,  or  only  comments  without  grade 
may  be  desired  by  students  and  teacher  from 
college  or  university  music  educators  so  that 
groups  may  learn  what  steps  need  to  be 
taken    to    improve    their    performance. 

Participation    in    festivals    by    our    bands, 


choruses,  orchestras,  small  ensembles  and 
soloists  have  come  to  be  a  phase  of  the  music 
program  to  which  students  in  schools  for 
the  blind  look  forward  to  each  year  with  great 
anticipation.  The  festivals  in  which  our 
schools  participate  may  be  classified  into  two 
types:  that  where  a  number  of  schools  join 
together  at  a  designated  school,  and  the  other 
where  our  school  organizations  take  their 
places  with  the  public  schools  in  their  own 
district,  county  and  state  festivals.  Each  type 
has  some  very  fine  educational  values. 

The  first  type  has  probably  had  its  greatest 
development  during  the  past  ten  years  since 
the  time  when  the  first  music  workshop  of 
AAIB  divided  the  country  into  zones  similar 
to  those  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  and  elected  a  chairman  for  each 
zone  whose  duties  were  to  promote  annual 
festivals    among    schools    for    the    blind. 

According  to  this  plan,  two  to  five  schools 
in  their  respective  zones  decide  upon  a  given 
weekend  in  the  spring  which  will  be  best  for 
such  a  program.  The  schools  of  each  area 
work  on  a  rotating  plan  with  regard  to  which 
will  be  the  host  for  the  occasion.  These 
festivals  will  bring  together  from  60  to  100 
students  for  performances  as  a  massed  band, 
chorus,   or   orchestra.      Among   these   students 
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will  obviously  be  found  a  number  of  fine 
ensembles  of  soloists.  These  festival  groups, 
after  spending  enough  time  in  rehearsal,  will 
usually  present  a  concert  for  the  students  of 
the  host  school,  and  the  finale  is  a  concert 
for  the  community. 

Distance,  inadequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  limited  housing  accommodations  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  deterrents  in  having  larger 
participating  groups.  However,  from  such 
festivals  come  many  friendships  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  materialized,  and  exchange 
of  ideas  on  the  part  of  instructors  and  stu- 
dents, the  desire  on  the  part  of  students  to 
continue  to  raise  their  standards  so  they  may 
be  asked  to  return  another  year.  Many 
times,  small  combinations  develop  that  may 
organize  themselves  after  graduation  to  pro- 
vide commercial  music. 

The  second  type  mentioned  earlier  has  been 
a  part  of  the  public  school  music  program 
for  quite  some  time  since  the  development 
of  public  school  bands,  choruses  and  orches- 
tras. This  is  somewhat  of  a  competitive  type 
of  festival  in  many  instances.  Here,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  numbers,  our  schools  for 
the  blind  have  been  participating  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  district,  county,  or  state 
festival  of  today  is  not  the  competitive  contest 
that  it  once  was.  In  most  areas  today  we  do 
not  find  schools  necessarily  competing  against 
each  other  to  see  which  is  the  winner,  runner- 
up,  etc.  We  might  call  today's  competition 
a  type  of  competing  with  oneself.  In  other 
words,  a  school  will,  by  the  amount  of  its 
enrollment,  belong  to  an  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E 
classification.  Many  of  our  schools  for  the 
blind,  because  of  the  low  enrollment  in  the 
high  school  in  relation  to  surrounding  public 
schools,  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  D  or  E 
classification.  By  standards  set  up  by  either 
MENC  or  state  music  education  associations, 
the  schools  in  each  classification  will  be  given 
general  ratings  of  1  to  5  for  the  kind  of 
performance  they  produce.  In  many  areas,  if 
they  have  earned  a  #1  rating  at  the  district 
and  county  levels,  the  soloists,  small  ensembles, 
or  large  organizations  have  then  earned  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  state  festival.  At 
the  state  level,  the  range  of  excellence  is 
often  made  a  little  broader  in  that  the  organi- 
zation   is    still    considered    superior    if   it    re- 


ceives a  rating  of  1  or  2.  According  to  these 
qualifications  one  or  six  schools  could  each 
receive  #  1  ratings. 

Some  of  the  values:  Once  a  student  or  a 
group  has  tasted  success  at  the  district  and 
state  level,  the  student  or  group  have  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  maintain  the  kind  of  standard 
of  attained  achievement.  Here  is  a  clear  in- 
centive for  both  the  instruaor  and  students 
to  want  to  perform  music  of  good  quality. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  command  a  great 
respect  and  admiration  of  ability  on  the  part 
of  blind  persons  by  both  sighted  children  and 
adults.  I  am  told  that  in  many  instances 
staff  members  accompanying  a  band  or  an 
orchestra  to  a  festival  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve a  visible  change  of  respect  for  the 
group  after  a  few  bars  of  a  number  have  been 
played.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  perform 
for  a  great  number  of  those  who  will  be  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow  at  the  time  when  our 
children  will  be  taking  their  places  in  their 
communities.  Fine  performances  at  these 
festivals  often  create  greater  public  interest 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  Festivals  of  this 
type  teach  our  children  discipline  according 
to  the  rules  established  by  the  sponsoring 
organizations.  They  raise  their  standards  of 
stage  deportment  and  appearance.  They  learn 
that  no  concessions  are  granted  in  allowing 
extra  time  for  getting  on  and  off  stage,  and 
in  setting  up  the  stage  for  their  group  within 
certain  time  limits.  In  other  words,  organi- 
zation and  teamwork  are  the  greater  outcomes. 
They  learn  to  move  in  and  out  of  situations 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  children  in- 
volved. And,  finally,  they  listen  with  great 
respect  to  other  organizations.  The  children 
are  always  eager  to  hear  how  the  other  bands 
and  orchestras  perform  the  same  required 
number.  They  come  home  with  ideas  of  new 
music  that  they  would  like  to  play.  And, 
most  of  all,  they  are  always  anxious  to  hear 
the  comments  of  the  judges.  They  respect 
very  highly  the  unbiased  opinions  they  re- 
ceive. 

There  is  today  a  growing  tendency  toward 
the  festival  of  a  mass  type.  Here  the  com- 
ments may  be  had  if  desired,  but  the  stress 
is  put  on  making  music  together  in  com- 
bined, massed  bands,  orchestras  and  choruses. 
There  can  probably  be  nothing  more  thrilling 
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to  children  who  want  to  make  music  than  to 
have  their  30-piece  band  become  a  part  of 
one  of  200  to  300  players. 

Though  the  foregoing  material  has  and  was 
requested  to  deal  with  music  festivals  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  I  feel  that  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  music  program  in  our 
schools  which  has  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  music  festival  and  that  should  have 
some  time  devoted  to  its  discussion.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  phase  of  music  education  in 
our  schools  has  occurred  within  the  last  three 
years.  This  new  innovation  in  schools  for 
the  blind  is  the  development  of  bands  into 
marching  units.  Here  I  can  be  somewhat 
more  specific  by  saying  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, three  of  our  schools  can  now  claim  the 
distinction  of  having  marching  bands,  namely, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Michigan.  Two  of  these 
marching  units  are  conducted  by  directors 
who  are  blind.  Two  of  these  bands  have 
had  the  distinction  of  participating  in  parades 
sponsored  by  the  convention  of  Lions  Inter- 
national in  Chicago.  Michigan,  whose  march- 
ing band  was  formed  within  this  past  school 
year,  has  had  opportunities  to  participate  in 
a  parade  of  its  capitol  city  which  was  the 
climax   of   its   Centennial   Celebration. 

I  think  of  nothing  that  can  be  more  festive 
where  music  is  concerned.  Many  of  the  same 
values  can  come  from  this  festive  type  of 
training.     In  this  phase  of  our  music  program 


we  can  now  present  something  that  has  great 
visual  appeal,  as  well  as  auditory,  to  a  far 
greater  public  than  many  years  of  concerts 
at  our  schools.  In  marching,  our  children 
must  learn  strict  discipline,  extreme  precision, 
and  develop  a  playing  ability  on  their  in- 
struments under  much  different  circumstances. 

There  are  the  doubters  and  the  "show 
me's"  when  such  a  program  is  discussed.  The 
methods  used  in  developing  a  marching  band 
of  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  might 
be  the  subject  of  another  discussion  at  some 
future  time,  following  more  experimentation 
by  these  and  other  schools.  I  might  say  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  was  among  the 
doubters,  but,  with  a  centennial  parade  as  an 
incentive,  I  had  little  trouble  motivating  my- 
self or  my  group.  The  "plunge"  into  this 
activity  was  taken,  and  I  now  find  it  very 
fascinating.  I  have  the  feeling  that  further 
experimentation  will  result  in  such  bands 
being  able  to  do  some  of  the  easier  maneuvers 
other  than  just  the  straight  march. 

I  doubt  that  the  music  teacher  ever  needs 
to  suffer  from  such  a  disease  as  "lack  of 
incentive."  The  music  teacher  with  imagina- 
tion and  enthusiasm  and  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram should  certainly  be  assured  of  full  ad- 
ministrative support  when  the  administrators 
know  that  the  music  program  is  for  making 
better  citizens  of  the  children  under  his 
guidance. 
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CAMPING  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

Charles  Buell,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  Athletics 
California   School   for  the   Blind,   Berkeley,   California 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  list  and 
briefly  describe  the  camping  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  adult  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  camps  serve  only  adults  who  are 
blind,  but  a  few  of  them  include  other  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons.  Blind  adults  may 
stay  at  a  motel  in  Florida  or  camp  in  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  These  are  the 
only  facilities  for  blind  adults  that  have  come 
to  the  attention   of  the  writer. 

Because  a  person  is  blind  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  should  camp  with  other 
handicapped  people.  For  those  blind  people 
who  cannot  feel  at  ease  in  a  normal  camp 
situation,  special  facilities  are  desirable.  Many 
of  these  special  camps  offer  rehabilitation 
services,  including  the  fields  of  learning,  self- 
confidence,  physical  fitness,  social  adjustment, 
recreation  and  productive  skills.  Many  of 
these  special  camps  have  as  one  of  their  goals 
to  inspire  blind  men  and  women  to  partici- 
pate usefully  and  happily  in  the  seeing  com- 
munity. In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  blind 
people  go  to  camp  for  the  same  reasons  that 
those  with  normal  vision  find  this  experience 
so  enriching. 

A  number  of  camps  for  the  blind  may 
be  attended  free  of  charge,  while  others  have 
fees.  Where  fees  exist,  needy  blind  people 
are  often  enabled  to  attend  by  individuals 
or  organizations  sponsoring  camperships  for 
them.  For  example,  at  Beacon  Lodge  in 
Pennsylvania,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  camp- 
ers attend  through  partial  or  complete  spon- 
sorships.     Funds    for    these    camps    are    often 


obtained  through  contributions  from  the  gen- 
eral public,  wealthy  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. Some  camps  share  in  the  community 
chest.  In  Youngstown,  a  major  part  of  the 
expense  of  running  the  camp  for  the  visually 
handicapped  comes  from  the  redemption  of 
Ohio  Sales  Tax  Stamps  which  people  have 
been  asked  to  mail  to  the  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

All  of  the  camps  mentioned  here  are  non- 
sectarian  and  all  races  are  invited  to  attend. 
However,  at  the  present  time  the  invitation 
to  attend  the  motel  in  Florida  does  not  in- 
clude colored  people.  When  camps  are 
limited  to  either  men  or  women,  this  fact 
will   be  specifically  mentioned. 

Free  Motel   for  the  Blind 

Blind  people  and  their  seeing  companion 
guides  are  invited  to  stay  free  of  charge  in 
one  of  four  motels  or  three  residences  while 
in  Sarasota.  For  reservations  write  to  May 
Houk  Foundation,  1896  Bahia  Vista  St., 
Sarasota,  Florida.  It  is  possible  to  take  busses 
to  the  beaches  or  to  the  bridges  for  fishing. 
Blind  guests  are  invited  to  make  free  use 
of  an  adjoining  grove  with  more  than  100 
varieties  of  tropical  fruits.  The  living  facili- 
ties are  rented  to  the  public  to  the  extent 
that  enough  profit  is  made  to  cover  housing 
blind  people  free  of  charge. 

Camps   for   the   Physically   Handicapped 

The  camps  mentioned  under  this  heading 
accept  physically  handicapped  adults,  includ- 
ing  blind   individuals: 

Camp  Hemlocks,  Huntington  Turnpike, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
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dren  and  Adults,  740  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  age  range  is  5-65  and  the 
fee  is  $25  per  week;  Easter  Seal  support  when 
necessary. 

Camp  Courage  at  Maple  Leaf  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  420  E.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis  8, 
Minnesota.  The  camping  period  for  adults  is 
two  weeks  and  the  fee  varies  according  to 
the  ability  to  pay.  The  blind  participate  in 
fishing,  nature  activities,  outdoor  cookery, 
boating,   swimming,   singing,   etc. 

Camp  Wawbeek  at  Wisconsin  Dells  is 
sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  119  E.  Washington  Avenue, 
Madison  3,  Wisconsin.  There  is  no  fee  for 
this  camp,  which  can  accept  88  campers,  6 
to  45  years  of  age,  each  period. 

Camps  for  the  Adult   Blind 

Enchanted  Hills,  located  near  Napa,  is 
a  division  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
The  fee  is  $3  a  day,  but  no  blind  person  has 
been  refused  admission  because  of  inability 
to  pay.  A  seeing  person  may  attend,  if  in- 
vited by  a  blind  guest.  Capacity  is  45,  and 
guests  may  stay  as  much  of  the  five-week 
period  as  they  wish.  The  age  range  is  18-70. 
Accommodations  include  cabins  for  four  per- 
sons, ranch  house  and  a  sleeping  porch.  Ac- 
tivities are:  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hik- 
ing, crafts,  nature  study,  folk  and  social 
dancing,  campfire  and  group  activities  of  all 
types. 

Landis  Lodge  is  not  many  miles  from  its 
sponsor,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  305 
West  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Twenty 
persons  can  be  accommodated  during  each  of 
the  five  two-week  periods.  There  is  no  fee, 
but  no  out-of-state  guests  have  been  accepted 
as  yet.  Church  activities,  entertainments, 
parties,  talking  with  friends,  and  enjoying 
the  new  garden  make  life  pleasant  for  guests, 
most  of  whom  are  elderly. 

Sunlight  House  in  Egypt,  Massachusetts, 
offers  two-week  vacations  to  adult  blind  resi- 
dents of  the  state  at  fees  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  It  is  operated  for  fourteen  weeks  during 
the  summer  and  is  open  for  one  week  at 
Christmas  and  one  week  at  New  Year's.  One 
two-week  period  is  for  families.     If  space  is 


available,  out-of-state  residents  are  welcome. 
Each  session  is  attended  by  an  average  of  75 
guests.  Some  of  the  activities  are:  daily  beach 
trips,  bowling,  cook-outs,  fishing,  dancing, 
outings,  talent  shows,  nature  study,  music, 
crafts  and  indoor  games.  Sunlight  House  is 
a  facility  of  the  Association  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  41  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Massachusetts. 

Diamond  Spring  Lodge,  in  Denville,  is 
a  vacation  center  for  the  blind  women  of 
New  Jersey.  During  the  past  three  summers, 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  46  Franklin 
St.,  Newark  2,  New  Jersey,  has  provided  183 
free  two-week  vacations.  The  activities  in- 
clude swimming,  boating,  crafts,  cook-outs, 
field  trips,  dancing,  and  playing  games  with 
adapted  equipment.  The  Lodge  is  also  used 
for  holiday  and  week-end  parties  throughout 
the  year. 

Camp  Happiness,  located  on  the  water- 
front, is  sponsored  by  the  Blind  Men's  As- 
sociation, 27  Burlington  Ave.,  Leonardo,  New 
Jersey.  Vacations  are  free  to  blind  men  of 
New  Jersey.  There  are  five  two-week  periods, 
and  the  camp  has  a  capacity  of  41.  Guests 
are  housed  in  a  two-story  building  and  two 
cottages.  Activities  are  those  of  a  seashore 
resort,  and  also  include  bowling  at  a  local 
alley.  A  feature  of  the  camp  is  the  partici- 
pation of  people  from  the  community  in 
social  functions,  such  as  dances,  In  remrn, 
the  men  are  invited  to  take  part  in  community 
activities. 

Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  is  on 
Barnegat  Bay  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  facility 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  111  E.  59th 
St.,  New  York  22,  New  York.  There  is  no 
fee  for  the  camp,  which  has  a  capacity  of  46. 
There  are  three  two-week  periods  for  adults. 
Among  the  19  buildings  on  the  60-acre  camp- 
site are  ten  cabins  for  campers  and  a  couples' 
cottage.  Activities  include  swimming,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  hiking,  outdoor  games,  crafts, 
outings,  music,  dancing,  social  games,  and 
campfire. 

River  Lighthouse,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Association  for  the  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
The  main  house  is  used  for  dining  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  Living  quarters  for  guests 
consist  of  three  connecting  bungalows  which 
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will  accommodate  60  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  fee,  and  the  season  is  divided  into 
live  two-week  periods.  Adults  36  years  of 
age  and  up  are  accepted.  A  varied  program 
of  recreation  is  offered.  It  includes  swim- 
ming, outdoor  bowling,  crafts,  hikes,  outings, 
nature  study,  dances,  music,  bingo,  cards  and 
amateur  programs. 

Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind,  Spring 
Valley,  has  its  executive  offices  at  119  W. 
69th  St.,  New  York  23,  New  York.  With 
a  capacity  of  100,  this  camp  served  over  1,000 
blind  people  last  year.  Features  of  the  camp 
are:  (1)  cabins  for  family  groups,  (2)  pri- 
vate rooms  for  married  couples,  and  (3) 
winter  week-end  camping.  Activities,  though 
not  compulsory,  are  scheduled  around  the 
clock.  The  program  grows  out  of  the  ex- 
pressed desires  of  the  campers.  The  most 
popular  activities  are  swimming,  boating, 
campfire,  square-  and  folk-dancing,  amateur 
shows,  bowling,  crafts.  Braille-marked  nature 
trail,  and  museum.  Some  other  activities  are 
hikes,  baseball,  chorus,  orchestra,  cook-outs, 
church   services,  and   discussion   groups. 

Stern  Vacation  Home,  Mason,  is  a  fa- 
cility of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548 
Central  Parkway,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  The 
capacity  is  18  in  each  of  ten  one-week  periods, 
and  some  week-end  sessions.  There  is  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  $1.00.  A  small  lake  on  the 
43 -acre  campsite  provides  boating  and  fishing. 
There  is  a  swimming  pool  and  an  outdoor 
shuffleboard.  Hayrides,  horseshoes,  and  in- 
door  games   are   also   enjoyed. 

HiGHBROOK  Lodge,  Chardon,  is  a  picture- 
esque  2  3 -acre  camp  sponsored  by  the  Society 
for  the  Blind,  1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  6, 
Ohio.  During  the  summer  there  are  five  8- 
day  sessions,  and  four  week-end  trips,  of 
which  two  are  for  families.  The  8-day  ses- 
sions are  $12,  and  the  week-ends  $5  per  per- 
son. No  one  is  denied  because  of  inability 
to  pay  the  fee.  These  fees  pay  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  running  such  a  camp. 
Guests  live  in  four  cabins,  which  are  heated 
and  have  attached  bathrooms.  Facilities  ac- 
commodate 32  persons.  Among  the  more 
popular  activities  are  croquet,  outdoor  bowl- 
ing, cook-outs,  crafts,  hiking,  boating,  danc- 
ing, trips  to  points  of  interest,  and  church 
services. 


Goodwill  Industries,  201  W.  Fifth  St., 
Dayton  2,  Ohio,  provides  a  staff  for  a  one- 
week  session  each  summer  at  the  YWCA 
camp  near  Lebanon.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  campers  are  blind  persons,  but  other 
physically  handicapped  individuals  also  at- 
tend. Each  year,  the  Dayton  Lions  Club  pro- 
vides $600  for  the  camp  which  has  a  capacity 
of  75.  Campers  from  Dayton  and  Mont- 
gomery County  pay  $5  for  the  week;  others 
pay  $15.  Activities  are:  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  baseball,  crafts,  dancing,  cards, 
bingo,  and  stunt  night. 

Camp  for  the  Blind  is  located  near  its 
sponsor,  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  2246 
Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11,  Ohio.  The 
camp,  with  a  capacity  of  50,  is  open  each 
summer  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  August. 
There  are  men's  and  women's  dormitories,  a 
recreation  building  and  an  administration 
building.  There  is  no  fee  and  the  age  limit 
is  18  to  85.  Activities  include  swimming, 
hiking,  baseball,  dancing,  horseshoes,  shuffle- 
board,  community  singing,  bingo,  cards,  eve- 
ning entertainments,  trips  to  interesting 
places,   and    attendance   at   church    services. 

Beacon  Lodge  is  located  two  miles  from 
Newton  Hamilton  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
The  nine-week  season  is  divided  into  periods 
of  one  or  two  weeks  with  a  capacity  of  60 
at  any  one  time.  There  are  separate  dormi- 
tories for  men  and  women,  and  limited  liv- 
ing quarters  for  married  couples.  At  the 
present  time,  campers  are  asked  to  leave  chil- 
dren at  home.  The  fee  is  $40  per  week, 
which  is  often  paid  by  sponsors.  Swimming, 
bowling  and  bus-riding  are  the  most  popular 
activities.  Other  activities  are:  boating,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  crafts,  music,  dramatics,  horse- 
shoes, dancing,  skating,  baseball,  cards,  and 
talent  shows.  More  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Beacon  Lodge  Camp  for  the 
Blind,    Box    222,    Lewistown,    Pennsylvania. 

Camp  Indian  Springs,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, conducts  a  one-week  session  for  blind 
adults  in  August,  and  the  fee  is  $17.50  per 
person.  Men  and  women  are  housed  in 
dormitories.  There  are  a  number  of  build- 
ings, play  and  picnic  areas,  and  a  large  swim- 
ming pool.  Some  of  the  activities  are  crafts, 
dramatics,  games,  hiking,  dancing,  cook-outs, 
nature    lore,    swimming,    community    singing. 
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ind  campfire.  The  camp  is  sponsored  by  the 
Association  for  the  Blind,  308  W.  Cunning- 
ham St.,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Camp  for  the  Blind  is  located  six  miles 
from  its  sponsor,  the  Seeing  Hand  Associa- 
tion, 737  Market  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  camp  accommodates  25  men  and 
25  women.  For  those  who  can  afford  it,  the 
fee  is  $10  for  the  one-week  period  in  August. 
Out-of-state  campers  are  particularly  welcome. 
Activities  include:  nature  study,  boating,  hik- 
ing, baseball,  cards,  outings,  and  entertain- 
ments. 

West  Haven  on  Newman  Lake  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  3010 
Queen  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington.  A 
large  dwelling  accommodates  fifteen  individu- 
als who  pay  no  fee  when  they  are  blind. 
Groups,  which  must  include  at  least  two 
blind  persons,  furnish  their  own  transporta- 
tion,  food   and  activities,  other  than   boating. 

Camp  Rest-A-While  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train   is   sponsored    by   King's   Daughters   and 


the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State  St., 
New  Orleans  18,  Louisiana.  About  50  people 
can  live  in  the  two  and  three-room  cottages 
during  either  of  two  one-week  sessions.  White 
adults  may  attend  by  paying  a  fee  of  $1.00, 
and  fifty  cents  is  collected  for  each  child  in 
a  family.  A  number  of  activities  are  offered 
with  handicrafts  and  swimming  being  the  1 
most  popular. 

Paid    Vacations    for    the    Blind 

A  few  organizations,  lacking  camping  fa- 
cilities, provide  vacation  funds  for  needy 
blind  adults.  The  Association  for  the  Blind, 
39-49  Arcade  Buiding,  Providence  3,  Rhode 
Island,  is  one  organization  following  this  plan. 
A  blind  adult  may  select  his  own  vacation 
spot  or  stay  in  a  home  in  the  country  selected 
by  the  Association.  A  number  of  farmers  in 
the  state  have  opened  their  homes  to  the 
blind,  and  receive  $30.00  for  room  and  board. 
In  this  way  the  Association  provides  two-week 
vacations  for  about  50  blind  persons  on  a 
budget  of   $1,000. 


RECREATION  FOR  THE  MULTI-HANDICAPPED 

Joseph   Lewis,  Director  of  Recreation 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Western  Division 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


Recreation  forms  an  integral  part  of  living 
for  most  people.  It  is  the  birthright  of  every 
individual.  Through  recreation  we  find  pleas- 
ure, make  friends,  cultivate  our  talents  and 
practice  the  art  of  happy  living.  Those  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind 
are  aware  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  most 
blind  people  to  drift  into  a  state  of  listless 
inactivity  when  not  required  to  perform  some 
definite  task,  and  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  consequences  thereof. 

For  most  people  leisure  time,  even  though 
on  the  increase,  represents  the  minor  portion 
of  the  day.  In  so  far  as  most  blind  people 
are  concerned,  however,  leisure  time  always 
has,  and  still  does,  represent  the  greater  part 
of   the   day. 

Constructive  occupation  of  one's  leisure 
time  can  prove  of  immense  value  in  assisting 
the   individual   to   live   a   normal,   useful   and 


productive  life.  This  applies  to  the  visually 
handicapped  as  well  as  the  sighted.  Too 
often  we  hrave  encountered  individuals,  with- 
out sight,  who  are  depressed,  resentful  and 
hostile  because  time  hung  heavy  on  their 
hands. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  especially  in 
the  more  densely  populated  areas,  has  had  a 
broad  and  varied  program  of  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities available  to  Canada's  blind.  It  has 
been  encouraging  to  note  the  benefit  to  the 
blind,  not  only  recreationally,  but  in  so  far  as 
their  rehabilitation  is  concerned.  Many  of  those 
who  have  benefitted,  and  are  benefitting,  from 
our  recreational  services  are  persons  who 
suffer  from  disabilities  in  addition  to  blind- 
ness. Our  clientele  represents  a  very  broad 
cross  section  of  society  and  our  records  indi- 
cate   that    this    same    cross    section    comprises 
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,   participation    in    all    of    our    activities.      This 
includes    those   with    multi-disabilities. 

How     do     multi-disabilities     influence     our 

recreational  services?     In  our  experience  over 

•   the  past  several  years,  we  have  found  that  such 

►  cases   eventually   find   their   level   and   partici- 

I   pate    in    a    variety    of    activities    within    the 

limits   of  their   physical   condition.      Only   in 

isolated    instances    has    it    been    necessary    to 

\  give   special    consideration   to   such   cases   and 

\  then,    in    most    instances,    for    a    temporary 

I  period. 

!  An  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  totally 
!  deaf  and  totally  blind  individual  in  his  for- 
ties, who  was  so  disabled  since  infancy.  He 
acquired  an  interest  in  bowling.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  find  some  means  of  instant  com- 
munication after  each  throw  so  that  there 
would  be  no  undue  delay  affecting  the  par- 
ticipation of  his  fellow-bowlers.  A  system 
was  worked  out  whereby  the  coach,  then  a 
twelve  year  old  lad,  used  the  arm  of  the 
bowler  to  represent  the  alley  and  his  fingers, 
the  five  pins.  The  inside  and  outside  parts 
of  the  arm  represented  the  left  and  right 
gutters  respectively.  After  each  throw  the 
coach  would  touch  the  fingers  corresponding 
to  the  pins  knocked  down,  or  that  part  of  the 
arm  to  indicate  a  gutter  ball  and  where  it 
went  off  the  alley.  Another  bowler  acquainted 
with  the  manual  speaking-technique  was 
added  to  the  alley,  in  order  that  the  bowler 
in  question  might  have  someone  to  chat  with. 
Another  case  requiring  special  assistance 
was  that  of  a  bowler  suffering  from  cerebral 
palsy.  His  right  side  and  back  were  seriously 
affected.  Although  he  was  able  to  bowl  from 
a  standing  position  he  found  that  in  the 
"bending  down"  stage  of  the  delivery  his 
weak  back  tended  to  throw  him  off  direction. 
An  experiment  was  conducted  whereby  he 
bowled  from  a  sitting  position  on  a  small 
stool.  His  performance  improved  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  seasons  of  bowling  he  was  the 
most  improved  in  a  league  of  some  100  blind 
bowlers. 

Of  the  approximately  2,000  blind  bowlers 
in  Canada,  many  suffer  from  added  disabili- 
ties such  as  deafness,  diabetes,  arthritis,  cere- 
bral palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  high  blood 
pressure,  mild  heart  conditions,  and  so  on. 
Quite  often  bowlers  who  develop  disabili- 
ties which  force  them  to  drop  alley  bowling 


turn  to  the  more  suitable  sport,  table  bowl- 
ing. This  does  not  provide  them  with  the 
exercise  they  enjoyed  in  alley  bowling,  but 
it  does  provide  much  of  the  challenge,  com- 
petition, and  social  experience. 

Fishing,  which  is  the  most  popular  summer- 
time recreation,  especially  in  the  West,  also 
attracts  many  participants  who  suffer  from 
added  disabilities.  As  in  bowling,  only  in 
isolated  instances  has  it  been  necessary  to  give 
special  consideration.  One  young  man,  in  his 
thirties,  acquired  a  strong  desire  to  go  fish- 
ing. His  hands  were  severely  deformed  be- 
cause of  arthritis.  Trips  had  to  be  planned 
during  warm  spells  and  in  comfortable  boats. 
He  was  able  to  hold  his  rod  and  to  cope  with 
small  fish  of  the  trout  size,  but  salmon  proved 
too  much  for  his  condition  and  after  tasting 
the  thrill  of  a  salmon  strike  it  was  necessary 
for  another  to  finish  the  job.  This  same 
young  man  became  interested  in  our  men's 
service  club  activities.  At  first  he  was  timid 
and  retiring  but  accepted  the  challenge  of  a 
public  speaking  course  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self with  necessary  qualities  for  higher  office. 
Within  two  or  three  years  he  was  elected 
president  and  proved  to  be  equal  to  that  task. 
His   interest  has   remained   keen   ever   since. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  another  man 
in  his  thirties  who  came  to  town  from  the 
northern  part  of  British  Columbia.  For  him 
to  walk  ten  or  twenty  miles  a  day  with  a 
pack  on  his  back  was  not  unusual.  Now  he 
found  himself  unable  to  walk  three  blocks 
without  resting  and  supporting  himself  be- 
cause of  mutiple  sclerosis.  Today,  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  years,  he  participates  in  swim- 
ming, bowling,  fishing,  socials,  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  do  not  involve  walking,  or 
sustained  exertion. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-blind  has  it 
been  necessary  to  give  some  special  considera- 
tion on  a  group  basis.  Workers  and  volun- 
teers familiar  with  the  manual  speaking- 
technique  form  part  of  the  program  struc- 
ture. Individually,  many  of  these  deaf-blind 
participate  in  other  activities  with  little  or 
no  special  consideration  required. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  I  have  not  given 
the  impression  that  multi-disabilities  present 
no  problem.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  But  I  do  believe  that  our  policy 
and   practice  in   treating  each   case  on   an   in- 
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dividual  basis  removes  many  of  the  obstacles 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  readjustment. 

A  blanket  statement  cannot,  accurately,  be 
made  regarding  the  effects  of  multi-disabili- 
ties. It  is  the  individual,  his  personality  and 
resources   which   are  the  prime  consideration. 

Through  interviews,  staff  conferences,  and 
other  phases  of  contact  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  appraise  the  individual's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  to  plan  with  him  a  program 
of  activity   suited   to   his   interests   and   within 


the    limits    of    his    abilities,    capabilities    and 
over-all  situation. 

For  its  part,  the  agency  must  endeavor  to 
make  available  a  broad  and  varied  program 
of  recreations  within  its  own  program  struc- 
ture and  to  utilize  the  recreational  resources 
of  the  community.  The  individual  with 
multi-disabilities,  for  his  part,  must  desire  a 
solution  to  his  problem  and  to  realize  that 
many  in  similar  situations,  having  had  the 
will,  found   the  way. 


RECREATION  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 
A  14- YEAR  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Louis  J.  Bettica,  Director,  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
The  Industrial   Home   for   the   Blind,   Brooklyn,  New  York 


Is  it  possible  to  have  a  recreation  program 
for  deaf-blind  people?  Can  deaf -blind  people 
dance,  swim,  roller-skate,  play  bingo  and 
scrabble,  or  participate  in  shuffleboard,  bowl- 
ing and  other  tournaments?  Can  deaf-blind 
people  have  fun?  Is  a  group-work  program 
possible?  Can  volunteers  learn  to  communi- 
cate with  deaf-blind  people?  These  and  many 
more  similar  questions  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  offering  recreational 
services   for   deaf-blind   people. 

To  answer  all  of  these  questions  with  an 
unqualified  "Yes"  would  be  a  pleasure;  how- 
ever, it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  "yes"  to 
all  of  these  questions  because  deaf-blind 
people  are  people  and,  like  any  people,  some 
can  do  many  things  and  some  are  very 
limited  in  their  recreational  aptitudes.  In 
addition  to  these  various  degrees  of  innate 
or  developed  recreational  skills,  they,  like 
other  people,  vary  in  their  attitude  towards 
specific  activities.  For  example:  Some  of  us 
may  be  fearful  of  entering  the  water  when 
the  surf  is  a  little  rough,  whereas  others 
among  us  may  take  a  great  delight  in  this 
type  of  bathing.  Some  of  us  may  be  fearful 
of  approaching  a  horse,  whereas  others  may 
look  forward  to  their  next  riding  date. 
Since  people  are  so  different  and  since  we 


must  not  forget  that  deaf-blind  people  are 
also  within  this  group,  it  must  be  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  deaf-blind 
men  and  women  can  participate  in  all  the 
activities  of  a  recreational  program.  How- 
ever, I  can  say  that  the  experience  at  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  has  clearly  shown  us  that  a 
properly  planned  recreation  program  or  a 
group-work  program  is  certainly  possible  and, 
in  addition,  we  have  found  that  a  majority 
of  deaf-blind  people  in  our  recreation  pro- 
gram can  do  most  of  the  activities  listed  above 
as  well  as  many  of  the  other  standard  forms 
of  recreation.  Also,  many  of  the  deaf-blind 
men  do  play  a  major  role  in  planning  their 
weekly  activities  as  well  as  special  events,  such 
as  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  other  parties.  In  fact,  just  recently  at  our 
14th  Annual  Dinner,  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  some  of  the  deaf-blind  men.  Their 
performance  most  certainly  would  not  qualify 
for  the  Ed  Sullivan  show,  but  seldom  have  a 
group  of  artists  rehearsed  so  diligently,  were 
so  anxious  to  please,  or  derived  so  much 
pleasure  from  their  efforts  and  applause. 

The  recreation  program  as  its  exists  today 
is  so  varied  that  it  permits  each  individual 
to    find    an    activity    that   interests    him,    and, 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  the  pro- 
gram is  so  structured  that  activities  can  be 
revamped,  discarded  or  new  ones  added,  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  group.  For  example,  this  type 
of  program  satisfies  the  needs  of  the  individual 
who  feels  that  he  must  keep  busy  every 
minute  of  every  session,  and  also  the  person 
who  is  seldom  a  participant  but  always  vol- 
unteers for  a  place  on  a  committee. 

The  recreation  program  for  the  deaf-blind 
is  not  an  entity  in  itself;  it  is  part  of  the 
over-ail  rehabilitation  program  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  one  phase  of  its  regular  recreation  program. 
There  is  close  cooperation  and  consultation 
between  this  service  and  other  staff  members 
of  the  deaf-blind  department,  as  well  as  other 
services,  such  as  the  vocational  department,  re- 
habilitation center,  recreation  and  the  social 
service  department.  Contact  with  these  de- 
partments and  the  correlating  of  all  of  our 
experiences,  as  well  as  the  findings  of  the 
psychologist,  help  us  to  not  only  understand 
the  client  better,  but  also  to  become  aware 
of  the  areas  in  which  he  needs  help.  His 
need  for  help  may  stem  from  emotional  in- 
stability, a  limited  sense  of  responsibility, 
immaturity,  limited  communication  skills, 
poor  adjustment  to  social  situations,  unrealis- 
tic attitude  toward  the  limiting  effects  of  the 
double  handicap,  or  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  knowledge  regarding  the  goals  that  can  be 
attained  despite  this  double  handicap.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  program  is  a  therapy- 
oriented  program,  but  "the  group  experience," 
doing  things  together  with  the  help  and  guid- 
ance of  a  worker,  is  an  experience  in  learn- 
ing to  live  with  others  and  making  oneself 
more  fit  to  be  lived  with.  Group  experience 
can  heighten  awareness  and  sensitivity  to  other 
people  and   to   their   needs   and   sensitivities.^ 

The  group  situation  also  offers  the  deaf- 
blind  individual  an  opportunity  to  realize  and 
to  personally  see  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
others  in  similar  circumstances  have  been 
able  to  make  appreciable  and  noticeable  ad- 
justment. The  late  Dr.  Louis  Cholden,  in 
his  paper  "Group  Therapy  with  the  Blind," 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Group  Psychotherapy  in  1953, 
stated:  "Many  of  our  blind  clients  felt  that 
their  fears,  anxieties  and  emotional  problems 


are  peculiar  to  themselves."-  If  this  is  true 
of  blind  people  who  have  opportunities  to 
mingle  and  observe,  then  this  must  certainly 
be  true  of  deaf-blind  people. 

In  offering  this  program  to  deaf-blind  per- 
sons, we  feel  we  are  providing  three  basic 
services   to  them   and   the   community: 

1.  Providing  a  recreactional  facility  for  deaf- 
blind  people  who  are  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  recreational  opportunities  elsewhere. 

2.  Assisting  each  person,  through  guidance 
or  training,  to  overcome  recreational,  emo- 
tional and  social  inadequacies. 

3.  Assisting  each  person  to  gain  maximum 
skill,  confidence,  and  experience,  so  that  it 
may  be  possible  for  him  to  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  community  resources  when,  and  if, 
available. 

The  recreation  program  for  the  deaf-blind 
today  has  six  distinctive  phases: 

1.  Social  and  recreational  night  for  the 
deaf-blind,  held  every  Tuesday  night  at  the 
IHB   Club;    average   weekly   attendance    18. 

2.  Day  Center  program  for  deaf-blind 
women,  held  every  Monday  at  the  Queens 
Day  Center;  average  attendance   11. 

3.  Integrated  programs,  such  as  bowling, 
fishing,  swimming,  bingo,  etc.;  24  different 
deaf-blind  people  take  part  in  these  activities 
during   the  month. 

4.  Home-visiting  service — the  number  of 
clients  continually  varies  depending  upon 
need.  In  an  average  month,  our  worker  will 
contact   10  different  deaf- blind  people. 

5.  Special  events,  such  as  parties  and  trips. 
The  attendance  on  these  occasions  is  24  for 
the  smallest  groups  and  45  for  the  largest 
groups. 

6.  IHB  Club  for  the  Deaf-blind  —  20 
active  members  and  4  deaf-blind  men  are 
kept  on  their  membership  list  as  honorary 
members. 

The   Role    of   the    Volunteer 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
there  such  a  need  for  qualified,  well-trained 
and  well-disciplined  volunteers  as  there  is  in 
rendering  a  program  of  recreation  for  deaf- 
blind  people.  This  is  true  because  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  communication,  language 
limitations,  and  the  environmental  limitations 
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produced  by  the  handicap  itself.  This  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  volunteer  be  as  skillful 
as  possible  and  be  aware,  appreciate,  and  work 
towards  the  goals  of  the  program. 

As  far  back  as  1944,  we  realized  the  need 
for  volunteers,  and,  since  the  IHB  did  not 
have  a  volunteer  service  program  at  that 
time,  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  them  from 
our  clerical,  supervisory  and  professional  staff, 
and  also  some  of  the  hearing  blind  clients 
who  were  in   our  workshops  at  that  time. 

Because  the  work  of  the  volunteer  is  so 
important  in  carrying  out  a  recreation  pro- 
gram for  the  deaf-blind,  we  must  spend  the 
time  necessary  to  train  each  volunteer  re- 
cruited for  this  purpose. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  found  the  follow- 
ing procedure  most  practical:  When  the 
volunteer  has  accepted  this  assignment  and 
she  is  asked  to  meet  with  me  before  the 
start  of  the  regular  session,  at  this  meeting 
I  explore  the  motivating  force  that  made  her 
apply  in  the  first  place,  investigate  any  special 
skills  she  may  have  and,  in  general,  let  her 
know  what  will  be  expected  of  her.  We  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  over-all  philosophy  of  the 
IHB  and,  more  specifically,  the  aims  of  the 
program  she  is  about  to  join.  She  is  then 
taught  the  one-hand  manual  alphabet  —  in 
about  one  hour  —  introduced  to  a  deaf-blind 
person  who  is  prepared  to  continue  the 
manual  alphabet  instruction  by  acmally  "talk- 
ing to  her."  I  will  meet  again  with  the 
volunteer  the  following  week,  and  discuss  with 
her  any  imperfections  she  may  have  in  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  then  either  have  her 
meet  and  work  with  another  deaf-blind  person 
for  more  practice,  or  have  her  enter  into  the 
program  if  more  practice  is  not  necessary. 

Volunteer  meetings  are  held  every  first 
Tuesday  of  the  month,  at  the  same  time  the 
deaf-blind  men  have  their  meetings.  During 
these  meetings  we  discuss  plans  for  the  com- 
ing month  and  whatever  else  they  are  inter- 
ested in  regarding  our  program,  its  goals  and 
their  part  in  carrying  them  out. 

In  the  monograph  "Recreation  Services  for 
Deaf-Blind  Persons,"  which  is  Volume  VI  of 
a  series  of  seven  volumes  entitled  REHAB- 
ILITATION OF  Deaf-Blind  Persons,  Mr. 
Irving  Miller  discusses  in  detail  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  volunteer,  the  profes- 
"iional  staff,  and  the  agency. 


Volunteers   are   recruited   in   these   ways: 

1.  Through  the  regular  volunteer  service 
department  of  the  IHB. 

2.  Through  the  personal  interest  of  many 
of  the  staff  from  the  Deaf-Blind  Department, 
as   well   as   other  departments   of  the   IHB. 

3.  Referrals   from   other  volunteers. 
Initially,   the   personnel    of   the   Deaf-Blind 

Department  recruited  most  of  the  volunteers. 
Later,  the  IHB  Volunteer  Service  took  this 
initiative,  and  now  we  find  that  many  of  our 
new  volunteers  come  referred  to  us  by  our 
present  volunteers.  This,  I  believe,  is  some- 
what of  a  tribute  to  the  recreation  program 
in  general,  but  to  the  deaf-blind  participants 
in  particular. 

Characteristics   of  the   Deaf-Blind 
People  Served 

The  maximum  number  of  deaf-blind  people 
served  in  their  home  or  in  our  facilities  is  52. 
Only  two  of  these  people  do  not  take  part  in 
activities    away    from    their    home. 

Vision.  All  persons  served  have  vision  so 
poor  as  to  place  them  within  the  definition  of 
blindness — "Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
or  less  in  the  better  eye  with  corrective 
glasses,  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more  than 
20/200  if  there  is  a  field  defect  in  which 
the  peripheral  field  has  been  contracted  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no 
greater   than   20   degrees." 

Of  these  52  persons: 

A.  27    persons    are    totally    blind. 

B.  19  persons  have  seriously  limited  fields 
of   vision. 

C.  6  persons  have  unlimited  fields,  but 
very  low  vision. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  full  im-  l 
pact  of  these  figures,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that,  in  addition  to  the  27  persons  who  are 
totally  blind,  those  19  persons  in  Group  B 
above  have  an  eye  condition  which  has  a  very 
poor  prognosis. 

Hearing.  Since  there  is  no  generally  ac- 
cepted definition  of  deafness,  I  am  quoting 
the  definition  accepted  by  the  IHB:  "The  in- 
ability to  understand  connected  discourse 
through   the  ear."  i 

All  52  clients  served  are  within  this  limi-  1 
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tation.  Only  two  have  even  the  slightest 
amount  of  residual  hearing.  This  hearing  is 
limited  to  the  words  "Hello — How  are  you" 
under  controlled  and  ideal  conditions.  Nine 
had  hearing  at  one  time,  and  43  are  congeni- 
tally    deaf. 

Sex.     There  are  34  men  and   18  women. 

Vision  characteristics  statistics  breakdown 
relative  to  sex: 

Men — 17  totally  blind,  17  with  partial  sight, 

"Women — 10  totally  blind,  8  with  partial 
sight. 

Only  one  person  is  a  congenitally  blind 
person. 

Marital  Status 

Of  the  totally  blind  men  and  women,  2  of 
the  17  men  are  married,  4  of  the  10  women 
are  married. 

Among  those  who  have  partial  vision,  4  of 
17  men  are  married,  2  of  8  women  married. 

Age — 24  to  68;  majority  in  the  35-45  age 
bracket. 

These  statistics  are  significant  because  they 
point  out  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
totally  blind  people  (27  out  of  52)  partici- 
pating in  our  recreation  program.  All  of  the 
27  totally  blind  persons  participate  away  from 
home. 

Another  significant  statistic  is  the  fact  that 
43  of  the  52  people  served  are  congenitally 
deaf,  therefore,  this  paper  in  a  large  part  is 
based   upon   our   experience  with   this   group. 

Development  and  Description  of  Programs 

Deaf-blind  men  have  been  clients  of  the 
IHB  workshop  since  1919,  and  in  1945  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  a  special  service 
for  this  group.  At  that  time,  there  were  11 
men  in  our  workshops,  4  of  these  men  living 
at  the  IHB  resident  home. 

I  became  director  of  this  program  in  1947 
and,  by  this  time,  several  important  things 
had  happened. 

Two  special  trips  were  planned  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  On  these  trips,  the  men 
visited  a  newspaper  printing  press  and  a  fire- 
house.  Some  of  you  may  feel  that  these  are 
odd  choices  and  yet  they  represented  what  the 
men  wanted  to  see.  They  were  interested 
in  the  printing  house  because  all  of  them  had 
gone  to  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  most  of 
them  had  had  some  instruction  in  printing. 
The  visit  to  the  firehouse  is  harder  to  explain 


except  for  the  fact  that  there  was  publicity 
at  that  time  about  some  new  engines,  and  I 
guess  very  few  of  us  men  ever  really  grow  up 
to  a  point  where  we  stop  dreaming  of  being 
in  the  driver's  seat  of  a  fire  engine  or  at  the 
throttle    of   a    locomotive. 

In  1946,  twelve  deaf-blind  men,  under  the 
guidance  of  my  brother  who  was  the  original 
head  of  the  department  and  was  one  of  the 
true  pioneers  in  this  field,  formed  a  club  for 
the  deaf-blind.  History  is  rather  vague,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  was  the  first  club 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  bearing  in  mind 
that   all    its    members   were   totally   deaf. 

This  club  elected  its  own  officers  who  in 
turn  became  the  executive  committee  and  met 
with  my  brother,  and  later  on  with  myself, 
to  discuss  plans  for  recreation  and  other  items 
of  interest  to  them.  The  men  were  anxious 
to  hold  meetings  by  themselves,  and  this  they 
did  with  varying  degrees  of  success  and  not 
without  its  frustrations.  I  was  only  called  in 
during  voting  time,  and  on  occasions  when 
they  found  a  problem  a  little  too  difficult  to 
handle    by    themselves. 

From  its  inception  this  club  served  these 
five  purposes: 

1.  It  provided  this  group  with  something 
that  belonged  to  them.  It  was  their  club  and 
the  room  set  aside  for  them  was  their  room. 
This  was  important,  when  we  recall  how  de- 
prived the  men  of  this  group  were.  Almost 
all  had  been  club  members  at  one  time  in 
some  other  club.  However,  not  only  were 
most  of  them  now  unaffiliated  with  other 
clubs,  but  many  of  them  had  been  forcibly 
ejected  or  so  neglected  as  to  make  their 
visits  to  these  clubs  humiliating  and  unstimu- 
lating. 

2.  A  specific  activity  to  attend  once  a 
month.  This  was  certainly  more  than  having 
no  place  to  go. 

3.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
present  their  ideas  as  a  group.  Because  of 
their  failing  vision,  their  previous  participa- 
tion  in   clubs   had   been    merely   passive. 

4.  Although  there  was  some  interaction 
among  the  club  members  at  the  various  meet- 
ings, this  was  not  a  major  force  of  this  group 
experience,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  com- 
munication. However,  it  did  stimulate  activ- 
ity  between  members  after  club  meetings. 
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5.  The  dues  that  were  collected  by  this 
club  enabled  them  to  be  givers  instead  of 
always  been  on  the  receiving  end.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  delight  and  their  pleasure, 
in  surprising  me  with  my  first  Chrismas  gift. 
They  also  did  this  for  others  who  were  help- 
ful to  them.  I  have  had  to  ask  them  to  stop 
this  at  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  list 
of  helpers  had  become  too  long.  This  club 
now  contributes  to  prizes  and  gifts  for  special 
events. 

The  club  meetings  are  generally  carried  out 
in  this  fashion:  Because  of  the  problem  of 
cormnunication,  the  Treasurer  usually  collects 
the  monthly  dues  before  the  meeting.  At  the 
start  of  the  meetings,  the  officers  sit  at  the 
head  table  with  club  members  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  The  ofiicers  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  business  that  may  require  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  vote.  If  this  is  so,  two  of  the 
officers  take  the  vote  by  talking  to  each  man 
at  each  side  of  the  room.  This  routine  is 
followed  whenever  a  vote  is  necessary  or 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  information  to 
the  men. 

Occasionally,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  action 
between  the  men  regarding  a  particular  point, 
but  because  of  the  communication  difficulty, 
most  of  the  men  have  decided  their  answer 
before  entering  the  meeting. 

Back  in  those  early  days  we  were  faced 
with  this  double  problem: 

1.  There  was  no  other  agency  or  group 
performing  any  kind  of  formal  recreation 
service  for  the  deaf-blind.  Therefore,  we 
were  unable  to  secure  help  from  other 
sources. 

2.  The  deaf-blind  men  did  not  really  be- 
lieve they  could  participate  in  any  active 
program. 

I  was,  however,  fortunate  in  being  associ- 
ated with  men  such  as  Dr.  Salmon,  Mr. 
Sparr  and  Mr.  Keane  who  were  of  inestimable 
help  and  a  source  of  encouragement  during 
the  early  days.  In  addition  to  these  men, 
the  general  staff  of  the  IHB  were  also  help- 
ful, but  perhaps  the  most  significant  point 
of  all  is  the  faa  that  the  deaf-blind  men 
themselves  were  eager  to  try  anything. 

In  addition  to  the  few  events  previously 
mentioned,  several  table  games  adapted  for 
use  by  blind  people  were  introduced  to  the 


group.  Checkers,  chess  and  dominoes  were 
the  first  games  to  be  introduced,  and  all  of 
the  men  were  familiar  with  these  games. 
Later,  Chinese  checkers  and  parchesi  were 
added  and,  more  recently,  scrabble  has  been 
a  game  that  has  caught  the  interest  of  several 
people.  In  addition  to  the  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  game  itself,  scrabble  is  also  of 
some  help  in  building  a  better  vocabulary. 
A  number  of  the  men  learned  to  read  Braille, 
and  this  made  it  possible  for  them  to  play 
such  card  games  as  poker,  rummy,  bankers 
and  brokers,  black  jack  and,  lately,  the  fad  is 
Crazy.  | 

One  man  also  has  been  able  to  figure  out 
and  manipulate  double  solitaire.  Learning  to 
read  Braille  has  also  helped  some  of  the  men 
spend  their  time  reading,  and  the  fishermen 
in  particular  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the 
articles  on  fishing  we  have  transcribed  into 
Braille. 

I  can  never  forget  the  great  amount  of 
thought  we  all  gave  toward  planning  our  first 
Hallowe'en  party  in  1947.  This  first  party 
was  for  twelve  men  and  it  has  become  a 
yearly  affair.  These  parties  are  now  planned 
for  30  to  35  deaf -blind  people  and,  for  one 
party,  we  were  a  little  over-ambitious  and 
invited  45.  This  was  a  little  more  than  we 
were  prepared  for,  but  it  is  something  to 
work  toward.  "We  have  had  at  parties  a 
variety  of  games  from  Tug-O-War  for  our 
first  party  to  various  forms  of  relays,  from 
ducking  for  apples  to  marshmallows  or  dough- 
nuts-on-a-string. 

Our  special  trips  have  included  visits  to 
the  Matilda  Ziegler  Press,  the  battleship  "New 
Jersey,"  and  Hyde  Park  where  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
met  and  welcomed  the  group. 

Up  to  this  year,  week-end  trips  were  limited 
to  Burrwood,  the  IHB's  resident  home  on 
Long  Island.  These  trips  were  in  some  in- 
stances an  out-of-doors  weekend  when  the 
men  spent  the  time  swimming,  fishing  and 
picnicking  and  using  the  beachhouse  for  their 
sleeping  quarters.  On  other  occasions.  Burr- 
wood  was  used  as  the  home-Jsase  for  trips 
around  the  Island,  which  included  visits  to  a 
fish  hatchery,  antique  auto  museum,  whaling 
museum,  and  other  points  of  interest.  This 
year,  the  group  spent  a  weekend  at  Spring 
Valley  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind  and 
visited  West  Point  during  that  Saturday. 
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From  the  very  start  of  the  program,  we 
were  working  for  better  harmony  between 
deaf-blind  people  and  the  blind  people  of 
the  IHB  workshops,  and,  after  this  had  been 
accomplished,  we  worked  toward  an  integrated 
recreation  program. 

Misunderstandings  brought  about  by  the 
inability  to  communicate  caused  many  of  the 
difficulties;  therefore,  it  was  our  aim  to  teach 
as  many  blind  people  as  possible  how  to  use 
the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  help  the  deaf- 
blind  men  to  learn  other  methods  of  com- 
munication, and  to  help  both  groups  under- 
stand each  other  better. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  activities  in  which 
deaf-blind  and  blind  people  participate  to- 
gether. 

Bowling — 4  deaf-blind  men  —  they  also 
participate  in  the  national  tournaments. 

Fishing — 7  of  the  35  club  members  are 
deaf-blind.  This  year  the  deaf-blind  men 
have  won  3  of  the  first  4  fishing  contests. 

Swimming — 7  or  8  deaf-blind  men  go 
swimming  at  the  Y  pool  every  week.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  deaf-blind  person  entering 
a  pool  for  the  first  time  since  his  double 
handicap  to  find  it  difficult  to  lift  both  feet. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  they  seem  to 
need  to  be  treated  as  a  beginner  and  start 
them  oflf  by  holding  on  to  the  side  of  the  pool 
while  kicking  their  feet.  It  also  seems  quite 
necessary  to  assist  them  to  lift  their  feet  for 
the  first  time. 

Bingo — A  popular  pastime  with  18  deaf- 
blind  people  attending.  "We  try  to  have  one 
volunteer  for  every  two  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  letting  them  know  the  numbers  called. 

Other  activities,  such  as  game  night,  fishing 
and  bowling  banquets,  are  well  attended;  in 
faa,  this  coming  October,  the  deaf-blind  plan 
to  have  a  booth  of  their  own  at  the  carnival 
sponsored  by  the  Day  Center. 

Many  more  opportunities  for  integration, 
as  well  as  more  opportunities  for  a  diversified 
recreation  program  came  about  with  the 
establishment  of  a  formal  recreation  program 
in  1949  and  the  opening  of  the  IHB  Club- 
house. In  1950,  in  addition  to  new  recrea- 
tional activities,  such  as  roller-skating  and 
shufHeboard,  it  provided  the  deaf-blind  per- 
son with  a  place  to  go  and  to  bring  a  friend. 
At  the  present  time,  one  of  our  deaf-blind 


men  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ham  Radio 
Club. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  training  deaf- 
blind  people  in  a  new  activity  during  the 
actual  participation  of  that  activity,  and  be- 
cause we  were  inviting  a  number  of  deaf- 
blind  people  who  have  had  extremely  limited 
social  contact  for  many  years,  and  for  other 
sundry  reasons,  we  found  it  necessary  in  1952 
to  set  aside  one  night  a  week  which  is  known 
as  the  Social  and  Recreation  Night  for  the 
Deaf-Blind.  As  evidence  for  the  need  and 
value  of  this  program  we  find  that  more 
people  have  enrolled,  and  we  now  have  more 
and  better  participation  by  the  deaf-blind 
person  in  the  regular  recreation  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  spoke 
about  the  aims  and  benefits  of  such  a  program. 
For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  the  services  of  a  group  worker  who 
has  helped  to  develop  the  finishing  touches 
that  we  needed  in   achieving  these  goals. 

Most  of  the  actual  contact  with  clients  in 
this  program  is  done  by  the  8  or  10  volun- 
teers who  join  us  every  Tuesday  night.  The 
worker  will  usually  work  with  a  new  client 
coming  into  a  program  or  a  client  who  may 
need  some  special  help.  We  also  work 
closely  with  a  client  or  clients  at  the  time 
when  a  new  activity  is  introduced  or  when 
a  client  is  introduced  and  being  trained  in 
an  activity  or  game  that  is  new  to  him,  such 
as  scrabble,  shufHeboard,  card-game,  bingo, 
bowling,  etc. 

Dances  and  dancing  have  been  the  new 
interests  of  this  group  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  circle  dance  has  become  very  popu- 
lar. This  year  has  seen  a  slow  development 
in  the  interest  of  what  might  be  described 
best  as  a  rhythm  band.  The  men  like  to 
gather  around  the  piano  or  phonograph  and 
feel  the  vibration  and,  more  recently,  they 
have  shown  interest  and  ability  in  keeping 
time  with  the  music. 

In  general,  the  individuals  within  this 
group  learn  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  program  and  carrying  it  out,  in  addition 
to  being  encouraged  to  use  their  own  initia- 
tive, which  is  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
type  of  development  we  feel  helpful  to  the 
individual  if  he  is  to  enjoy  a  more  fruitful 
and  interesting  life. 

The  group   experience   itself  provides   each 
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deaf-blind  person  with  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  situations  that  are  social,  active, 
mental  or  physical,  relaxing  or  intense.  It 
permits  them  to  explore  something  new  or  to 
pursue  something  old.  It  helps  to  develop 
or  restore  self-confidence.  It  helps  to  develop 
new  relationships  and  new  ideas.  It  provides 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  current  events  or 
talk  about  the  "good  old  days."  It  provides 
experiences  upon  which  an  individual  de- 
velops a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
future.  It  helps  develop  independence.  I 
sincerely  believe  it  is  the  type  of  program 
that  gives  meaning  to  time.  Needless  to  say 
that  "time  without  meaning  deprives  life  it- 
self  of  meaning." 

In  1954  we  initiated  a  visiting  service  to 
the  number  of  deaf-blind  women  who  have 
asked  for  someone  to  visit  them  and  help 
them  with  some  of  their  problems  at  home 
and  in  general  help  bring  some  normal  type 
of  contact  into  their  lives.  We  have  also 
found  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist  most 
of  the  women  in  learning  new  games  which 
they  later  played  with  their  immediate  family 
and  friends. 

Through  these  home  visits,  the  deaf-blind 
women  began  to  realize  that  they  need  not 
be  "home  bound"  and  they  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  "get  out  and  do  something"  away 
from  home.  The  worker  is  a  companion  for 
the  women  on  day-long  shopping  trips  giving 
the  deaf-blind  person  plenty  of  time  for  se- 
lections or  rejections  of  items. 

This  need  to  participate  in  activities  away 
from  home  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Day  Center  in  1957  on  a  monthly  basis,  start- 
ing with  a  total  of  4  women.  Concurrently, 
the  home  visitor  continued  her  visits  to  the 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  per- 


sons' ability  and  readiness  and  also  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  individual's  needs 
can  be  best  served  by  participating  in  this 
program.  If  a  deaf-blind  man  does  not  show 
the  ability  or  is  not  ready  to  take  part  in  a 
group  activity,  the  home  visitor  assists  her 
in   overcoming   these   inadequacies. 

Gradually,  women  were  added  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  at  present  there  are  12  women 
attending  weekly  sessions.  The  format  and 
aim  of  the  program  are  similar  to  that  of 
our  Tuesday  night  recreation  program. 

We  have  been  in  a  position  to  closely 
observe  37  deaf-blind  men  and  women,  11 
employed  in  outside  industry  and  26  in  our 
workshops,  and  have  learned  that  this  alone 
did  not  and  does  not  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  for  social  and  intellectual  stimu- 
lation and  growth  they  desire  and  need.  In 
some  instances  certain  job  situations  for  cer- 
tain deaf-blind  people  may  possibly  inhibit 
this  growth  and  development.  I  know  one 
deaf-blind  man  who  felt  that  he  had  to  quit 
his  outside  job  because  no  one  would  or 
could   communicate   with   him. 

The  recreation  program  on  the  other  hand 
provides  the  opportunity  and  guidance  for 
each  deaf-blind  person  to  participate  at  his 
optimum  performance  level,  helping  him  to 
make  better  use  of  his  ability  and  to  help 
him  take  on  additional  responsibility,  result- 
ing in  a  more  competent,  confident  and  hap- 
pier   individual    because    of    this    program. 
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1  feel  that  the  keystone  of  this  subject  is 
the  word  "cooperation."  Webster's  Economic 
definition  of  the  word  cooperation  is  "collec- 
tive action  as  in  industry  for  mutual  profit  or 
common  benefit."  Thus,  without  this  collec- 
tive action,  there  can  be  no  mutual  benefit. 
How,  then,  do  we  get  this  cooperation  in  our 
vending  stand  program  which  is  of  mutual 
benefit  to  all? 

From  the  beginning,  our  trainee  is  in- 
formed that  he  is  entering  into  a  field  of 
endeavor  wherein  cooperation  and  teamwork 
are  paramount.  The  prospective  stand  man- 
ager is  then  introduced  to  our  trainee  evalua- 
tion system.  We  use  a  trainee  evaluation 
form  which  is  prepared  weekly.  This  form 
is  divided  into  four  categories  with  numer- 
ous headings  under  each  category.  I  will  not 
give  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  trainee  eval- 
uation, since  it  is  set  up  specifically  for  our 
needs.  The  normal  training  period  is  twelve 
weeks  with  emphasis  on  different  areas  of  the 
evaluation  during  the  training  period.  To 
keep  the  trainee  aware  of  his  progress  and 
problems,  a  discussion  is  held  at  the  end 
of  every  third  week,  with  a  summary  and 
indoctrination  of  a  stand  manager's  privileges 
and  responsibilities  at  the  close  of  the  train- 
ing   period. 

When  the  trainee  becomes  a  manager,  he 
then  participates  in  our  Manager  of  the  Year 
Program.  This  is  actually  a  supervisory  evalu- 
ation system.  We  have  developed  an  evalua- 
tion form  and  standards  which  give  us  the 
means  whereby  an  objective  evaluation  can 
be  made.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  creating 
a  cooperative  and  competitive  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  stand  managers.  Our  V.S.  Pro- 
gram  is   conducted   on   a  thirteen-period   an- 


nual basis,  but  only  ten  evaluations  are 
made.  Thus,  the  manager  must  be  on  his 
toes,  for  he  does  not  know  when  he  will 
be  evaluated.  Each  evaluation  is  graded  and 
a  record  kept  of  this  grade.  The  manager 
having  the  highest  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  receives  an  award  in  the  form  of 
an  engraved  plaque  which  is  displayed  at  the 
stand  for  all  to  see.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
petition thus  stimulated,  the  cooperation  of 
the  stand  managers  is  at  its  highest  in  that 
they  are  pressing  our  supervisors  for  sug- 
gestions, comments  and  any  other  assistance 
that  will  help  them  improve  the  operation 
of   their   stand. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  a  little  about  the 
evaluation  form.  This  form  is  divided  into 
six  categories.  Our  first  heading  is  "Display." 
Under  "Display"  we  break  down  into  sub- 
headings: A.  .  .  .  Attractive,  B.  .  .  .  Group- 
ing Like  Merchandise,  and  C.  .  .  .  Unauthor- 
ized Advertisement.  No.  2  is  the  Manager's 
Personal  Appearance.  No.  3  is  personal  ap- 
pearance of  stand  assistants.  No.  4,  general 
housekeeping,  which  is  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: A.  .  .  .  Floor,  B.  .  .  .  Walls  and  ceil- 
ing, C.  .  .  .  Fixtures  and  Equipment,  D.  .  .  . 
Storage  area,  and  E.  .  .  .  Cleaning  schedule. 
Category  No.  5  is  Merchandise.  By  this  we 
mean  the  stock  on  hand!  A.  ...  Is  it  ade- 
quate? B.  ...  Is  there  any  unauthorized 
merchandise?  No.  6,  Salesmanship  and  man- 
agement efficiency!  A.  .  .  .  Attitude  toward 
Customer,  B.  .  .  .  Attitude  toward  the  busi- 
ness, C.  .  .  .  Are  all  purchases  on  a  C.O.D. 
basis?     D.  .  .  .  Are  weekly  reports  accurate? 

E.  .  .  .  Merchandise  prices,  fair,  high  or  low. 

F.  .   .   .   Hours   of  operation  and  attendance. 
And  last,  G.  .  .  .  Gross  profit  percentage. 
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Right  here,  I  should  say  that  our  stands 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  i.e.  first,  the 
dry  stand,  which  is  package  goods  only;  sec- 
ond, a  wet  stand  in  which  the  manager  will 
make  and  sell  coffee  and  maybe  hot-dogs,  but 
nothing  beyond  that  in  terms  of  food,  and,  of 
course,  including  the  usual  line  of  package 
goods  merchandise.  Third  is  the  snack  bar, 
which  may  have  a  griddle  and  salad  bar,  and 
will  prepare  hot  and  cold  sandwiches,  salads, 
etc.  This  division  is  made  to  give  the  proper 
allowance  for  grading  the  percentage  of  profit. 

In  grading  the  evaluation,  we  use  the  let- 
ters A,  B,  C,  D  and  E.  We  make  it  a  prac- 
tice wherever  a  grade  is  below  B  that  a  com- 
ment be  made  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
evaluation,  explaining  why  such  a  grade  was 
given  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  To 
maintain  our  objectivity  and  keep  the  manager 
informed,  each  manager  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  standards  against  which  we  grade. 
I  do  not  feel  that  our  standards  should  be 
presented  as  they  are  set  up  specifically  for 
our  program,  but,  for  example  I  will  set  forth 
the  standard  for  "Attractive"  under  Display 
which  is  as  follows:  "The  merchandise  and 
display  area  are  clean,  glass  polished,  etc. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  is  adequate,  but 
not  overflowing,  and  easily  visible  to  the  cus- 
tomer. If  price  tages  are  used,  they  must  be 
neat  and  legible."  Thus,  by  referring  to  the 
standards,  a  manager  can  very  quickly  ascer- 
tain why  he  received  a  particular  grade. 
Printed  in  the  PROCEEDINGS  will  be  copies 
of  our  forms  and  standards  for  the  trainee 
evaluation  and  Manager-of-the-Year  evalua- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  evaluation,  we  do  a 
quarterly  sanitation   inspection   on   all   of   our 


snack  bars,  for  here  food  is  prepared  and 
served.  It  is  our  policy  to  be  one  step  ahead 
of  the  Health  Department.  "We  have  found 
this  pays  off  in  many  ways.  Building  man- 
agement is  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  maintaining  a  topnotch  operation,  and 
the  Health  Department  has  commended  us  for 
our  efforts. 

Our  Manager-of-the-Year  program  may 
sound  like  a  lot  of  work.  Well,  it  is,  but 
it  has  made  the  job  much  easier  in  that  when 
a  supervisor  goes  to  a  stand,  he  is  welcomed 
because  the  manager's  attitude  is  one  of  co- 
operation and  interest  in  bettering  his  stand. 
Also,  it  gives  the  supervisor  a  definite  pattern 
to  follow.  He,  in  turn,  makes  a  complete 
supervision  of  the  entire  operation  and  cannot 
be  sidetracked  and  overlook  something  that 
should  be  checked,  which  can  easily  happen 
when  visiting  a  stand  and  conversing  with  a 
manager  on  the  general  stand  operation. 

Our  Manager-of-the-Year  program  has 
spelled  out  COOPERATION  in  capital  letters 
for  us,  in  that  each  stand  manager  is  striving 
for  first  place  and  is  coming  to  us  asking  for 
assistance,  rather  than  our  showing  and  tell- 
ing him  what  should  and  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  stand.  The  improved  efficiency 
of  the  operation  has  resulted  in  increased 
sales  and,  in  turn,  additional  income  to  the 
manager.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  our 
Vending  Stand  program  last  year  was  Number 
Two  Program  in  the  United  States  in  earned 
income   to   vending   stand   managers. 

To  sum  up,  the  prime  factor  in  the  success 
we  have  experienced  is  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  everyone  connected  with  the 
Vending  Stand  program. 
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THE  MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Trainee  Evaluation 


Trainee- 


Stand  No. 


Type- 


Name  of  Appraiser- 


^Week,       Date 

-Time to_ 


A — Personal  appearance 
1 — Hands 
2— Nails 

3 — Eyes  and  or  glasses 
4 — Teeth 
5— Skin 


B — Customer  approach 
1 — Greeting 
2 — Selling 
3 — ^Voice 
4 — Grammar 


C — Business  performance 

1 — Learning  prices,  wholesale  and  retail 
2 — Learning  percentage  of  profit 
3 — Orientation   to   stand   area   and   mer- 
dise  locations 

D — Other  factors  aflfecting  trainee's   efficiency 
1 — Ability  to  read  and  write  Braille 
2 — ^Travel  ability 
3 — Attendance 


6— Hair 

7— Weight 

8 — Clothing 

9 — Mannerisms 

10 — OflFensive  breath,  or  B.C. 

Comments — 


5— Alert 

6 — Excessive  conversation 

7 — Too  reticent 

8 — Sympathy-seeking  attitude 

Comments — 


4 — Ability  to  work  under  pressure 
5 — Compiling  weekly  report 
6 — Purchasing 
Comments — 


4 — Punctuality 

5 — Cooperativeness  in  following  irtstruo- 

tions 
Comments — 
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THE  MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Standards  for  Trainee  Evaluation  Form 

Introductory  interview  and  indoctrination  relative  to  the  Vending  Stand  Program:  The 
training  program  is  of  twelve  weeks'  duration  with  emphasis  on  specific  areas  of  training  at 
different  times  during  the  training  period. 

First  week  Second  and  Third  week 

A 1-10  B 1-8 

C 3  C 3 

D 2  D 3,4,5 

Review — At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  trainee  will  come  to  the  office  and  discuss 
his  progress  to  date. 

Fourth  and  fifth  week  Sixth  week 

C 1, 2, 4,  5  C 6 

D 1 

Review — At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  the  trainee  will  come  to  the  office  and  discuss  his 
progress  to  date. 

Seventh  through  twelfth  week 

Strict  evaluation  of  all  categories  with  special  emphasis  where  needed.  There  will  be  an- 
other review  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  week  and  a  summary  and  indoctrination  meeting  relative 
to  a  vending  stand  manager's  responsibilities  upon  completion  of  training  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  week. 
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THE  MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Manager  of  the  Year  Evaluation 


Stand  No. 


Type  of  Stand- 


Manager- 


-Date- 


Name  of  Appraiser- 


1 .  Display 

A — Attractive    

B — Grouping  like  merchandise  

C — Unauthorized   Advertisement   

2.  Manager's  Personal  Appearance  

3.  Personal  Appearance  of  Stand  Assistants  

4.  General  Housekeeping 

A — Floor  

B— Walls  and  Ceiling  

C — Fixtures  and  Equipment  

D — Storage  Area  

E — Cleaning  Schedule  

5.  Merchandise    (stock) 

9 — Adequate   

B — Unauthorized  Merchandise  

6.  Salesmanship  and  Management  Efficiency 

A — Attitude  toward  Customers  

B — Attitude  toward  Business  

C — All  Purchases  on  C.O.D.  Basis  

D — ^Weekly  Reports  Accurate 

E — Merchandise  Price:  fair,  high  or  low 

F — Hours  of  Operation  &  Attendance  

G — Gross  Profit  Percentage 

%  Standing    # 

TOTAL: 
AVERAGE:— 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted  July  8,  1947,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Amended  July  22,  1949,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Amended  July  14,  1950,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Amended  July  17,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amended  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 

Amended  July  11,  1957,  at  Chicago,  Illinois 

CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE  I 

Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated. 

ARTICLE  II 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  promotion 
of  all  phases  of  work  for,  and  in  the  interests 
of,  the  blind  and  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness throughout  the  whole  of  the  Americas, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  III 

Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  in  the  Americas,  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  or  in  the  prevention 


of  blindness  shall  be  eligible  to  membership 
in  this  Association.  Every  applicant  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  approved  by  two  members  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion shall  be  classified  into  the  following 
groups: 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city- 
wide,  county  and  local  work  for  the 
blind,  executive  heads  of  workshops  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind,  and  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  homes  for  the  blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement 
agents  and  field  ofiicers  for  the  blind, 
except  those  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prise or  stand  programs. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other 
than  home  teachers  engaged  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This 
group  shall  be  composed  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  work  for  the  blind  or  preven- 
tion of  blindness  on  a  non-professional 
level,  and  any  other  persons  interested 
though   not  employed   in   work  for  the 
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blind  or  prevention  of  blindness.) 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  Commission  or 
Association  doing  statewide  work  for  the 
blind. 

f.  Exe:t  :ive  heads  of  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  professional  staff  members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day- 
school  classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers 
in  residential  and  public-school  classes. 
h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administrative 
heads  of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind 
and  all  others  engaged  or  interested  in 
publishing  for  the  blind  in  any  process. 
i.  Business  enterprise  and  stand  specialists. 
Section  3.  Additional  groups  may  be 
formed  from  time  to  time  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  provided  that  a  minimum 
of  fifty  (50)  members  in  good  standing  will 
be  required  of  all  new  groups  so  formed;  and 
provided  further  that  such  action  of  the  Board 
is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  (2/3)  vote  of  the 
membership  present  and  in  good  standing  at 
the  next  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Section  4.  Persons  may  be  elected  to  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Any  member  may  be  declared 
to  be  not  in  good  standing  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 
and  voting  at  any  meeting,  annual,  or  special, 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, for  cause,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
presented,  which  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors  deem  to  be  sufficient;  and  such  mem- 
bers may  be  reprimanded,  deprived  of  privi- 
leges of  membership,  suspended,  or  perma- 
nently dismissed,  as  may  be  determined  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

ARTHCLE  IV 
OflSicers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Second  Vice-President,  a  Third  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  good  standing.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  means  of  a  standing  vote  and 
the  members  shall  remain  standing  until 
counted.  In  the  event  of  a  contest  for  the 
election  of  any  officer,  voting  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot,  in  any  manner  prescribed  by  the 


Board  of  Directors.  The  eleaion  shall  take 
place  not  later  than  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  meet- 
ings in  odd-numbered  years,  and  said  officers 
shall  assume  their  duties  at  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  they  are  elected.  A  President  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Section  2.  The  First  Vice-President  shall 
automatically  succeed  to  the  Presidency  two 
years  after  his  election;  and  shall  exercise  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  the  President  in  the 
event  the  office  of  the  President  becomes 
vacant;  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  President  is  found  to  be  in- 
capacitated; provided  further  that  such  aaion 
of  the  Board  may  be  set  aside  by  a  two-thirds 
(2/3)  majority  vote  of  the  membership  pres- 
ent and  in  good  standing  at  the  next  business 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V 

Board  of  Direaors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Directors  the  authority  to  govern  the  As- 
sociation by  directing  its  policies  and  opera- 
tions in  all  matters  relating  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  formed. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
appoint  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  prescribe  his  duties  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  employment. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
composed  of  the  eleaed  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  immediately  surviving  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  established  groups  who  shall  serve 
for  four  years.  Each  group  shall  elect  its  own 
Director  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  term  of 
its  Director  expires.  The  terms  of  all  Direc- 
tors shall  begin  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  they 
are  elected. 

Section  4.  All  established  groups  shall  elect 
their  Chairman  and  Secretary  at  each  meeting 
in  odd-numbered  years,  who  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting,  as  is  provided  in 
Article  IV. 
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Seaion  5.  In  the  event  of  contests  for  elec- 
tions, voting  for  Board  Members  and  Group 
ofl&cers   shall   be   by  secret   ballot  should   the 


member  elected  by  a  group  shall  not  be  eli- 
members  of  the  group  so  desire.  A  Board 
gible  to  succeed  himself. 


BY-LAWS 


Membership 

Section  1.  (a)  Any  eligible  person  living 
in  the  Americas,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
or  in  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States  may  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Association  to  the  Executive  Direaor. 
Every  applicant  for  membership  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  two  members  of  the  Association  in 
good  standing.  Annual  dues  shall  be  paid  be- 
fore the  applicant  can  qualify  as  a  member. 
Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  information  as  to 
his  major  activity,  each  member  shall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  group  in  which  he  is  entitled 
to  membership  by  virtue  of  his  position,  oc- 
cupation or  interest.  This  procedure  when 
completed  will  constitute  membership  in  good 
standing.  Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  the  Association  or  Board  of 
Directors,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  regu- 
lar membership  except  that  of  voting,  (b) 
Any  eligible  agency  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  or  related  fields,  shall  upon  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  upon  payment  of  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Dirertors  of  the  As- 
sociation, hold  a  Sustaining  Membership  in  the 
organization  which  will  entitle  it  to  all  the 
privileges  of  regular  membership  except  that 
of  voting. 

Dues 

Section  2.  (a)  The  annual  membership  dues 
of  ten  dollars  ($10)  or  such  other  amount 
recommended  by  the  Board  and  approved  by 
the  membership  shall  be  due  and  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  Each  member 
in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  register 
without  fee  at  conventions  and  to  receive  with- 
out charge  all  official  publications  of  the  As- 
sociation, (b)  Upon  payment  at  any  time 
of  the  sum  of  $100  cash,  in  full,  or  in  mini- 
mum installments  of  $25  each,  paid  at  no 
longer  than  twelve  month  intervals,  any  per- 
son otherwise  eligible  for  membership  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Life  Member,  with  all  mem- 
bership  privileges   and   without   further   pay- 


ment of  annual  dues.  In  the  event  of  any 
lapse  in  the  payment  of  installments,  all  in- 
stallments paid  shall  be  applied  as  advance 
payments  of  annual  dues  for  as  many  years  as 
the  payments  made  can  be  so  applied,  begin- 
ning with  the  membership  year  in  which  the 
flrst  installment  was  received.  No  refund  of 
installment  payments  shall  be  made. 

OflSicers 

Section  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
these  By-Laws,  the  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  such  as  those  prescribed  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

The  Board  of  Directors 

Section  4.  At  each  meeting  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
nominate  from  the  membership  the  following 
ofiicers:  First  Vice-President,  Second  Vice- 
President,  Third  Vice-President,  and  Treas- 
urer. Other  nominations  may  be  made  from 
the  floor.  The  President  shall  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  interim 
between  meetings,  to  take  whatever  action  it 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  government  and 
direction  of  the  Association.  The  Directors 
may  fill  vacancies  on  the  Board  for  any  unex- 
pired term,  by  electing  as  a  Director  a  mem- 
ber from  that  group  represented  on  the  Board 
by  the  Director  whose  place  has  become 
vacant. 

Committees 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  Ofiicers  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  An  Auditing 
Committee  of  three  members,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
opening  day  of  each  annual  meeting  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to 
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the  Association  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  other  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  members  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Association  or  by  the  Board 
of  Direaors;  such  committees  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed shall  be  empowered  to  sit  with  mem- 
bers of  similar  committees  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
members  of  such  Joint  Committees  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  as  may  be  constituted 
through  parallel  approval  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Elections 

Section  6.  On  the  second  day  of  each  meet- 
ing in  odd-numbered  years  the  members  of 
each  group  there  present  and  entitled  to  do 
so  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to 
represent  the  group  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election  to 
the  Executive  Director  in  writing.  Except 
where  elsewhere  provided,  the  method  of  vot- 
ing shall  be  as  provided  in  "Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  Revised."  The  Executive  Direaor  shall 
furnish  to  each  group  a  list  of  members  in 
good  standing  entitled  to  vote  therein.  No 
member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  more 
than  one  group. 

Disbursements 

Section  7.  All  income  of  the  Association 
shall  be  received  and  receipted  for  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  He  shall,  no  later  than  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the 
Treasurer  all  income  received  by  him  during 


the  previous  month,  taking  the  Treasurer's 
receipt  therefor.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  some  convenient 
bank  approved  by  the  President.  All  funds 
shall  be  paid  out  on  voucher  checks  in  the 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  counter- 
signed by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President. 
The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  July  first  through 
June  thirtieth. 

Parliamentary  Authority 

Section  8.  This  Association,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
shall  be  governed  in  all  its  meetings  by  parlia- 
mentary law  as  contained  in  "Roberts  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised." 

Quorum 

Section  9.  At  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  150  of  the  members 
present  and  in  good  standing  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  a  majority  of  the  Directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Amendments 

Section  10.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  affirma- 
tive vote  of  those  voting;  provided,  however, 
that  the  proposed  amendment  has  been  previ- 
ously approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
or  proposed  in  writing  and  signed  by  twenty- 
five  members  in  good  standing,  and  provided 
also  that  the  same  information  has  been  mailed 
by  the  Executive  Director  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  vote  is  taken. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Adopted,  July  14,  1953,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amended,  July   16,   1954,  at  Houston,  Texas 

Amended  June  24,  1955,  at  Quebec,  Quebec 

Amended,  July  13,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 


The  operations  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind 
entail  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  because 
of  the  element  of  public  Trusteeship  and  pro- 
teaion  of  the  blind  involved  in  services  to 
the  blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  following 
basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agencies  relying 
upon  public  support  for  their  programs  of 
service  to  the  blind  to  adopt  these  principles. 
Upon  application,  annually,  the  A.A.W.B.  will 
issue  its  SEAL  OF  GOOD  PRACTICE  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to  accept 
and  to  adhere  to  these  provisions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible  govern- 
ing body,  with  legal  authority,  serving 
without  compensation,  holding  regular 
meetings,  and  with  effective  administrative 
control. 

*  (a)    No  more  than  one  paid  staff  member 

should  serve  as  member  of  the  gov- 
erning body. 
*(b)    Four  meetings  a  year  of  Board  and/ 
or    Executive    Committee    should    be 
considered  a  minimum. 

*  (c)    Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  a  private 

agency  should  be  filled  by  election, 
not  by  appointment,  except  perhaps 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and  with 
no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work  of 
other   sound   organizations. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  pro- 
gram management,  and  reasonable  ade- 
quacy of  resources,  both  material  and  per- 
sonnel. 

*  (a)   Service  reports  should  reflect  volume 

of  service  in  each  area  where  service 
is  claimed.     They  should  be  available 


to  the  public  and  should  contain  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
or  an  indication  of  where  such  in- 
formation might  be  obtained. 

4.  Cooperation.  Evidence  of  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  established  agencies  in 
the  same  or  related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promo- 
tion, and  solicitation  of  funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as  helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind  person's 
name  or  picture  without  prior  per- 
mission of  individual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to  com- 
mercial manufacturers  or  vendors  to 
couple  their  support  of  programs  for 
the  blind  with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products  as 
made  by  the  blind  unless  the  agency 
employs  blind  persons  to  an  extent 
constituting  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  personnel  engaged  in  the 
direct  labor  of  production  of  manu- 
factured blind-made  products.  Tem- 
porary exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimentation  with 
new  products  and /or  processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means  all 
work  required  for  preparation,  proc- 
essing and  packing,  but  not  including 
supervision,  administration,  inspec- 
tion and  shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The  term 
"blind  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  central  visual  acuity 
does  not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better 
eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  whose 


♦Adopted,  1954,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
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visual  acuity  is  greater  than  20/200 
but  is  accompanied  by  a  limitation 
in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees. 
*  ( f )  Publishers  of  Braille  periodicals 
should  check  their  subscription  lists 
at  least  once  a  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  their  publications  are 
still  desired. 

6.  Fund-Raising    Praaice.      In    fund-raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions  for 
fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tickets  or 
merchandise  with  a  request  for  money 
in  return.  Exceptions  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  agencies  which 
use  and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  their  fund-raising  tech- 
niques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicitation  of 
the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the  name 
B  ^              of  an  agency  for  the  blind  unless  the 

complete  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  tickets  is  paid  to  the  agency  and 
unless  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respeas  promoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the   over-all   statement   of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in  areas  in 
which  the  agency  soliciting  renders 
no  substantial  service  to  the  blind  of 
that  area. 

**(f)  No  use  of  cannisters,  coin  boxes, 
collection  boxes  and  such  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  in  public  places;  no 
"postman's  walks"  and  similar  fund- 
raising  schemes. 
***(g)  No  approval  to  agencies  which  ac- 
cept funds  from  other  groups  which 
employ  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  solicitation,  which  violate 
the  Code  of  Ethics. 


*  ( h )  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  funds  raised 
would  seem  sufficient  for  cost  of 
fund-raising,  although  as  much  as  40 
per  cent  might  be  justified  in  some 
cases.  (Cost  of  office  space  may  be 
excluded  when  computing  percentage 
but  bequests  and  income  from  invest- 
ments should  be  excluded  when  com- 
puting total  of  moneys  raised ) . 
*  ( i )  All  moneys  raised  must  be  spent  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  solic- 
ited. If  a  justifiable  shift  is  to  be 
made,  then  the  donors  should  be 
notified. 

7.  Audit.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified  account 
ant  showing  all  income  and  disbursements 
in  reasonable  detail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget,  trans- 
lating program  plans  into  financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work  of  the 
agency,  in  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
brief,  informative  statement  of  principal 
sources  of  income  and  types  of  expendi- 
tures, or  an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be  secured 
from  an  accountant  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress shall  be  furnished ) . 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  furnish  the 
A.A.W.B.  such  information  as  will  serve 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  agency  to  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
This  to  include  a  financial  statement  certi- 
fied by  the  financial  officer  of  the  agency, 
in  such  reasonable  detail  as  may  be  re- 
quested; information  with  respect  to  the 
budget  of  the  agency;  activities  report  and 
forecast  of  future  programs  and  fund- 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that  all  such 
information  shall  remain  confidential  to 
the  Certifying  Committee  of  the  A.A.W.B. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disapproval  of 
any  application  for  the  SEAL  OF  GOOD 
Practice  any  agency  so  disapproved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Direaors  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  a  review 
and  final  decision. 


'Adopted.  1964,  at  Houston,  Texas. 
**Adopted,  1966,  at  Quebec,  Quebec. 
•♦♦Adopted,  1956,  at  Los  Angeles,  California 
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AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  West   16th  Street,  New  York   11,  N.  Y. 


Purpose 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  incorporated  as  a  private  agency  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1921,  and  opened  its  offices  in 
New  York  on  February  1,  1923.  It  was 
established  by  action  of  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  and  by  their  friends  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  service  throughout  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  all  blind  and  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  its  work,  the  Foundation  co- 
operates with,  and  makes  its  consultation 
available  to,  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
mental  and   voluntary   organizations    working 


with  or  for  blind  individuals  and  represents 
the  interests  of  blind  persons  with  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  those  handicapped  by  blindness 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development  and 
utilization  of  their  capacities  and  the  maxi- 
mum integration  into  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  life  of  the  community. 

Program  of  Service 

Research 

Studies   in   education   and   rehabilitation   of 
blind   and    deaf-blind   persons;    in   legislation 
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and  community-planning  aflfecting  them;  and 
in  the  development  of  mechanical  appliances 
used  by  people  who  happen  to  be  blind  or 
deaf-blind. 

Consultation  and  Field  Service 

Consultation  is  oflFered  in  the  areas  of  com- 
munity-planning and  in  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  services.  Upon  invi- 
tation, the  Foundation  will  conduct  surveys 
and  studies  of  agencies  and  of  city-wide  and 
state-wide  programs  of  services  for  blind  per- 
sons. An  up-to-date  national  register  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  plan- 
ning of  services  to  this  special  group. 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships 

A  fellowship  program  designed  to  advance 
professional  preparation  of  persons  needed  to 
staff  the  various  programs  of  services  for  blind 
individuals,  supplemented  by  a  grant  program 
to  encourage  research,  both  basic  and  applied. 
General  scholarships  are  offered  each  year  to 
qualified  blind  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted   by   institutions    of   higher   learning. 

Professional  Development 

Advancement  of  professional  competencies 
through  institutes,  workshops,  and  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation,  or  developed 
in  cooperation  with  other  national  agencies 
and   with   selected   colleges   and   universities. 

The  Foundation  Personnel  Exchange  aids 
qualified  personnel  to  secure  appointments  in 
the  field  of  service  to  blind  persons,  and 
schools  and  agencies  to  obtain  professionally 
trained   staff. 

Technical  Operations 

Production  of  talking  book  records  and  ex- 
perimentation in  improvement  of  methods  of 
sound-recording  and  reproducing.  Field  tests 
are  carried   on   to  establish   the  usefulness   of 


new  devices   in   the  electronic  as  well  as   the 
mechanical   field. 

Publications  and  Library  Service 

Neiv  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (General  pro- 
fessional monthly  journal  in  ink-print,  Braille 
and  talking  book  editions;  talking  book  edi- 
tion includes  announcements  of  new  talking 
book    releases.) 

Touch — and  Go  (Informational  periodical 
for  deaf-blind  persons  published  in  Braille  and 
limited   ink-print  editions.) 

Braille  Book  Review  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  published  in  Braille 
and  ink-print.) 

Talking  Book  Topics  (Service  periodical  for 
blind  users  and  librarians  about  recorded 
literature  published  in  ink-print  form.) 

Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind 
Persons    in   the    United    States   and 
Canada    (Biennial.) 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  professional  content 
are  published  regularly,  and  more  than  20,000 
ink-print  books,  pamphlets,  monographs  and 
other  material  are  available  on  loan  to  any- 
one  interested   in   services   for   blind   persons. 

Special  Services  to  Blind  Individuals 

Arrangements  for  "one-fare"  privileges  for 
blind  persons  and  their  guides  on  railway  and 
bus   lines. 

Sale  of  Braille  watches  and  other  special 
appliances,  tools  and  aids  for  the  blind,  at 
cost. 

Public  Education 

A  department  which  is  established  to  use 
every  means  of  communication,  television, 
radio,  and  the  printed  word,  in  articles  and 
news  releases,  to  help  acquaint  the  public  in 
general  in  the  modern  concept  of  blindness, 
and  also  to  advise  anyone  who  is  blind  of 
the  services,  aids  or  benefits  available  to  him. 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC 

(Chartered  in    1858) 

1839   Frankfort  Avenue,   Louisville   6,   Kentucky 


When  schools  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished in  this  country  over  a  century  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  was  for  an  ample  supply 
of  embossed  books  and  special  apparatus  for 
instructional  purposes.  A  central,  national 
printing  house  to  supply  all  of  the  states  was 
proposed,  and  on  January  23,  1858,  Kentucky 
chartered  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Celebrating  its  Centennial  during 
1958,  the  Printing  House  is  the  oldest  national 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world. 

Operating  on  a  non-profit  basis,  it  furnishes 
books  and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the 
nearly  13,500  blind  children  enrolled  in 
public  educational  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  in  regular  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  through  an 
annual  appropriation  by  Congress  under  the 
Act  of  1879  "To  Promote  the  Education  of 
the  Blind."  The  appropriation  for  the  1959- 
1960  fiscal  year  amounted  to   $410,000. 


In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  as  the 
official  schoolbook  printery,  the  Printing  House 
acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  national,  private,  non- 
profit organization  by  offering  its  services  to 
individuals  and  other  agencies  wishing  to  pro- 
vide literature  and  materials  for  the  blind, 
including  some  70-odd  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  magazines  issued  on  regular  schedules, 
not  to  mention  hundreds  of  Braille  and  Talk- 
ing Books,  and  other  items.  As  a  special 
project  of  its  own,  since  September,  1928,  it 
has  published  a  Braille  edition  of  The  Reader's 
Digest,  and  a  Talking  Book  edition  since  Sep- 
tember, 1939.  Beginning  in  January,  1959, 
it  has  sponsored  a  Talking  Book  edition  each 
weeks  of  Newsweek  magazine.  These  publi- 
cations amount  to  some  $1,290,000  per  year. 

In  addition  to  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
publications,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
textbooks  in  large  print  for  partially  visioned 
children.  Braille  music,  and  recorded  tapes,  as 
well  as  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of  edu- 
cational aids. 
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ARKANSAS  ENTERPRISES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

2811  Fair  Park  Boulevard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Roy  Kumpe,  Managing  Director 


The  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organization  administered 
by  a  3  5 -member  Board  of  Directors.  It  has  a 
three-fold  purpose: 

1.  To  operate  a  vending  stand  program  as 
nominee  for  the  Arkansas  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

2.  To  carry  on  a  public  education  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Arkansas  on  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  abilities   of  blind  persons. 

3.  To  operate  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center   for  the  Blind  which  provides   adjust- 


ment training  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Lions  Clubs  of  Arkansas  (A  regional  center 
serving  states  of  the  South,  West  and  Mid- 
West)  . 

The  Southwest  Center  has  been  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  for  a  Hill-Burton  grant  to  provide 
expansion  of  its  present  facilities.  Its  present 
capacity  will  be  doubled  and  its  services  will 
be  expanded  to  include:  An  optical  aids 
clinic,  training  for  preschool  children,  senior 
blind  citizens,  for  parents  of  blind  babies,  and 
professional  workers. 
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BLINDED  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

3408  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington   16,  D.C. 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  a 
membership  organization  of  veterans  blinded 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organized 
in  1945  and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1947.  In  1958, 
the  BVA  was  nationally  chartered  by  an  act 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  ten  blinded  veterans 
elected  by  the  membership.  The  Board  has 
the  benefit  of  counsel  from  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  research,  labor,  busi- 
ness,  and   management. 

The  Binded  Veterans  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problems  imposed  by 
blindness  and  in  the  most  effective  ways  to 
deal  with  them.  Athough  its  primary  func- 
tion is  to  assist  blinded  veterans  to  re-establish 
themselves  as  productive  citizens,  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Association  are  designed 
to  benefit  all  blind  persons.  This  long-range 
objective  can  be  implemented  effectively  by 
demonstrating  the  patterns  of  success  that  are 
derived  from  total  rehabilitation. 

The  Association  serves  all  blinded  veterans 
through  some  aspect  of  its  program,  regard- 
less of  the  individual's  membership  status. 
However,  the  BVA  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  war-blinded  of  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  since  these  men 
are  still  young  enough  to  adapt  readily  and 
are  potentially   employable. 

The  service  program  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association  has  three  major  aspects: 
Field  Service,  National  Service,  and  Public 
Education. 

Field  Service  is  the  heart  of  BVA's  rehabili- 
tation program.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  Government  programs  and  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  utilize  existing  community  re- 
sources on  behalf  of  the  war-blinded. 

BVA  Field  Representatives  enjoy  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  other  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  serving  blind  persons. 


Blinded  veterans  receive  the  following  serv- 
ices  from   BVA   Field   Representatives: 

1.  Encouragement  to  take  special  adjust- 
ment training  at  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois. 

2.  Encouragement  to  accept  vocational 
counseling  and  training. 

3.  Assistance  in  finding  employment. 

4.  Assistance  in  obtaining  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  by  law. 

5.  Encouragement  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  assists  all 
of  the  war-blinded  through  its  National  Serv- 
ice program.  Among  the  activities  carried  on 
by  the  BVA  in  this  phase  of  its  program  are 
the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind  in  Government  through  changes 
in  Civil  Service  regulations  and  procedures. 

2.  Liaison  with  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
blinded  and  the  blind  in  general. 

3.  Cooperation  with  national  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  raise  standards  of  rehabilitation. 

4.  Consultation  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure sound  legislation  for  the  war-blinded  and 
the  blind  in  general. 

5.  Service  to  individual  blinded  veterans 
requiring  action  on  the  national  level,  such 
as  appeals  before  Government  boards,  clarifica- 
tion  of  policies   and  procedures,   etc. 

The  BVA's  Public  Education  program  is 
small  in  scope.  Its  primary  current  function 
is  the  preparation  of  the  BVA  Bulletin,  the 
organization's  national  publication  through 
which  it  keeps  the  war-blinded,  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  interested  individuals  informed 
about  veterans'  benefits,  job  opportunities,  ac- 
complishments of  individual  blinded  veterans, 
the  latest  technical  aids,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Through  special  awards  to  employers  who 
have  given  the  blind  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
their  ability,  as  well  as  awards  to  individual 
blinded  veterans,  the  Association  attempts  to 
focus  attention  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind. 
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BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

741   North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  29,  California 

Recreation,  Education,  and  Social  Welfare  Center 
FOR  THE  Blind 


Recreation  and  Education — Games,  sing- 
ing, ballroom  and  square  dancing,  Braille 
reading,  longhand  writing,  typing,  creative 
writing,  Spanish,  Bible  study,  book  review, 
orientation,  parliamentary  law,  expressive 
speech,  nursing,  knitting,  loom-weaving,  wood- 
working, ceramics,  flower-making,  leather-, 
work,  sewing,  sculpturing,  rugs,  organ. 

Social  Welfare — Business  and  professional 
guidance,  non-interest-bearing  loans  for  quali- 
fied business  projects,  white  cane  issuance,  radio 
repair,  adjustment  of  new  cases  to  blindness, 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  visual  aids  for 
the  partially  sighted,  home  teaching  in  Braille 
reading,  household  economics,  culinary  work, 
and   general    homemaking. 

Library — Free  circulation  of  12,500 
volumes  of  Braille  and  other  raised  type  lit- 


erature— classical,  fictional,  technical,  histori- 
cal, and  religious — as  well  as  nearly  10,000 
complete  "Talking  Books"  (phonograph  discs) 
— a  catalog  of  subjects  almost  as  complete  as 
the  library's  Braille  literature. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation — A  d  v  a  n  c  e  d 
orientation,  counseling  in  selection  of  voca- 
tional objective,  assistance  in  training,  aid  iri 
employment  placement. 

Publications — Non-profit  production  of 
literature  for  the  blind  in  raised  characters 
for  finger-tip  reading — dictionary,  cookbook, 
magazines — others. 

Appliances  for  the  Blind — Distributed 

free  or  at  cost  price  as  the  case  requires. 
Braille  writing  appliances,  watches  and  clocks, 
thermometers,  games,  handicraft  materials, 
rulers,  and  the  like. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

National  Offices:  929  Bay  view  Avenue,  Toronto  17,  Ontario 


Employment — Open  to  those  whose  health 
and  abilities  meet  the  necessary  standards  in 
industry,  CNIB  canteens  and  sheltered  shops. 

Farm  Counselling — Program  of  informa- 
tion   and    advice    concerning    farm    problems. 

Social  Service — For  the  intimate  problems 
that  accompany  blindness,  professional  social 
workers  are  always  available.  Specially  trained 
sightless  field  secretaries  serve  the  blind 
through   Ontario's    14   district  offices. 

Pre-School — Special  counselling  and  advice 
concerning  early  training  and  development 
await  the  parents  of  blind  little  ones. 

Recreation — A  year-round  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind  oflfers  a  variety  of  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike. 

Residence — In  Ontario's  large  cities,  9 
modern  residence  and  service  centers  provide 
a  homelike  atmosphere. 

Home  Teaching — In  crafts,  touch-type 
reading,  the  typewriter,  and  household  skills. 
It  restores   independence  and  confidence. 

Library — Braille,  Moon,  and  Talking  Books 
provide  reading  in  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects. A  music  library  serves  the  needs  of 
blind  musicians,  and  the  guidance  of  a  pro- 
fessional music  consultant  is  always  at  hand. 


Concessions — ^Theatre  passes,  travel  reduc- 
tions, streetcar  passes,  bring  these  facilities 
within   reach   of   all. 

Discounts — On  watches  and  numerous 
household  appliances  from  radios  to  toasters 
provide  a  considerable  saving  for  sightless 
purchasers.  Braille  watches  and  equipment 
devised  for  the  blind  reduce  the  strain  of 
sightless  living. 

Salesroom — Provides  raw  materials  from 
which  sightless  craftsmen  produce  "Blindcraft" 
products. 


The    War-Blinded- 

sist  sightless  veterans. 


-Special    privileges    as- 


The  White  Cane — Folding  for  purse  or 
pocket  or  straight  for  permanent  use,  it  is  the 
symbol  of  blindness,  and  a  valuable  protection. 

Prevention  of  Blindness — An  active  sight 
conservation  program  is  maintained.  In 
Ontario  more  than  12,038  have  received  help. 

Eye  Bank  of  Canada,  Ontario  Division, 

provides  eyes  to  surgeons  with  clients  in  need 
of  the  sight-restoring  corneal  transplant  op- 
eration. 

Low- Vision  Clinic — Provides  special  lenses 
for  those  whose  sight  is  too  poor  to  benefit 
from  ordinary  glasses. 
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CHRISTIAN  RECORD  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

3705  South  48th  Street,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 


The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, Inc.  was  founded  in  1899  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  blind  with  free 
inspirational  and  devotional  literature.  The 
Corporation  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  elected  quadrennially  and  is  sup- 
ported financially  by  public  contributions, 
special  gifts,  and  the  income  from  trust  funds 
and  endowment  investments.  Services  are 
now  being  supplied  to  sixty-four  countries 
outside  the  United   States  and   Canada. 

Publications:  Seven  monthly  magazines  are 
published  and  supplied  free  to  the  blind — 
two  in  Grade  IV^  Braille,  four  in  Grade  2, 
and  one  in  New  York  Point.  Five  of  these 
are  for  adults,  one  for  youth,  and  one  for 
children. 

A  quarterly  Talking  Magazine  on  two  12- 
inch  double-face  records,  containing  articles 
of  an  inspirational,  educational,  and  devotional 
character,   is  published. 


Talking  Books:  A  number  of  selected 
non-fiction  titles  have  been  prepared  as  Talk- 
ing Books  and  placed  in  the  regional  libraries 
for  lending  purposes. 

Braille  Library:  The  Association  maintains 
a  local  lending  library  of  several  hundred 
volumes  of  non-fiction  titles  in  both  Grade 
iy2   and   Grade   2   Braille. 

Correspondence  Courses:  Nine  Bible  Cor- 
respondence Courses  are  ofiFered:  four  in 
Braille  for  adults,  two  recorded  courses  for 
adults,  and  three  Vacation  Bible  School  courses 
for  children. 

Braille  Paper:  As  a  courtesy  to  its  readers 
and  others,  the  Association  makes  available 
at  cost  Braille  paper  for  individual  use.  A 
list  of  cut-sizes  and  prices  is  available  on  re- 
quest. 

Print  and  Braille  catalogs  of  publications, 
lending  library  titles,  and  correspondence 
courses   may   be  had   on   request. 


Since  1899  in  the  Service  of  the  Blind 
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COLUMBIA  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2021— 14th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 


The  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  is  a  non-profit  agency  operating  a   service 
program  for  the  blind  in  the  "Washington  area.     It  also  operates  a  workshop. 


SERVICES 


Community  Services — Home  and  hospital 
visits,  orientation  and  teaching  of  basic  skills 
of  daily  living,  for  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  homes. 

Psychological  Services — Psychological  and 
aptitude  testing  —  Individual  counselling  — 
Group   counselling  —  Family   counselling. 

Adjustment  Services — The  teaching  of 
fundamentals  such  as  Travel,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Communications,  and  other  basic 
techniques  needed  by  blind  persons  to  suc- 
cessfully reorganize  their  way  of  life. 

Evaluation  Services — To  explore  with  the 
blind  person  his  vocational  aptitudes,  interests 
and  abilities  through  the  use  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery and  job  sampling. 


Services  for  Deaf-Blind- 
ing for  deaf-blind  persons. 


-Specialized  train- 


Vocational  Training — In  cooperation  with 
the  D.  C.  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation the  Lighthouse  serves  as  a  center  for 
vocational  and  adjustment  training  of  blind 
persons. 

Employment — Blind  persons  are  gainfully 
employed  on  many  different  jobs,  turning  out 
a  variety  of  products. 

Recreational  Program — ^Using  the  facili- 
ties of  the  community  and  the  Lighthouse. 

Distribution  Agency — For  Talking  Book 
Machines,  White  Canes,  Radios,  Braille  Sup- 
plies, General  Information  about  Blindness 
and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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DELAWARE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

305    West   8th   Street,   Wilmington    1,   Delaware 


The  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  established  by  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
in  1909  for  the  education,  training  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  blind.  Programs  include 
vocational  guidance,  counseling,  training  and 
placement;  financial  assistance;  sheltered  work- 
shop for  persons  unable  to  be  employed  in 
private  industry;  training  in  the  home  by 
visiting  teachers;  service  to  preschool  blind 
children  and  their  parents;  recreation;  pro- 
grams of  prevention  and  restoration  of  vision; 
and  training  to  become  self-supporting  through 
the  operating  of  vending  stands  and  snack 
bars.  The  Commission  maintains  a  retail  store 
for  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind;  a 
small  Braille  library  of  books  and  periodicals; 
and  distributes  the  Talking  Book  machines 
provided  on  allocation  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  the  State.  The  Commission 
processes  all  applications  for  disability  bene- 
fits for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  all  applicants  who 
claim  a  serious  visual  disability.  The  Com- 
mission   has    the    responsibility    of    licensing 


agencies  or  individuals  outside  Delaware  who 
wish  to  solicit  funds  in  Delaware  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  people. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  City 
Schools,  Braille  classes  have  been  established 
for  blind  children  in  the  Wilmington  area. 
Other  blind  children  are  enrolled  at  State 
expense  in  special  schools  of  neighboring 
states,  the  Commission  being  responsible  for 
supervision   of  their  education. 

The  Commission  operates  Landis  Lodge, 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  heart  of 
Wilmington,  where  any  blind  Delawarean  in 
good  health  may  spend  an  enjoyable  vacation 
at  no  cost  to  himself. 

Under  the  terms  of  Delaware  law,  state 
agencies  are  required  to  purchase  goods  and 
services  from  the  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
when  such  goods  and  services  are  equal  in 
quality  and  price  with  those  available  through 
normal   channels. 

The  Commission  is  supported  by  State  and 
Federal  funds,  and  by  private  contributions. 


2:)8 
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GUIDING  EYES  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Yorktown  Heights.  New  York 


Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  this  year 
marked  its  fourth  anniversary  of  service  to 
the  sightless  with  the  opening  of  new  facili- 
ties at  its  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  training 
school.  The  addition  enables  the  voluntary 
agency  to  accommodate  an  increased  number 
of  students  during  the  year. 

The  school  is  a  handsome  colonial  home, 
remodeled  and  enlarged,  set  in  the  country- 
side of  upper  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  The 
blind  students  live  at  the  school  during  the 
four-week  training  period,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  achieve  an  atmosphere  that  is 
homelike  in  every  way. 

The  emphasis  is  on  quality  in  the  training 
program.  Classes  never  exceed  six  students 
in  number.  Full  facilities  allow  for  two 
classes  at  one  time,  and  it  is  the  school's  aim 
to  make  the  instruction  as  individual  and 
personal  as  possible. 

Eligibility:  Any  blind  person  between  the 
ages  of  17-55  may  apply  for  the  training.  A 
brochure  outlining  requirements  and  explain- 


ing the  training  program  is  available,  both  in  i 
ink  and  in  Braille. 

Tuition :  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee  of  I 
$150  for  the  training.  Replacement  tuition  i 
is  $50.  However,  no  deserving  individual  is  i 
ever  denied  the  training,  as  full  scholarships ; 
are  available. 

Transportation:  Arrangements  are  made 
to  meet  students  at  the  major  terminals  in 
New  York  City.  If  the  cost  of  transportation: 
to  New  York  is  a  prohibiting  factor,  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  assistance  from  the  organic 
zation's  travel  fund. 

Alumni  Service:  Through  its  follow-up: 
program,  graduates  are  assured  of  service  and 
assistance  whenever  and  wherever  required. 
A  carefully  planned  and  organized  apprentice 
instructor  program  is  maintained,  thus  assur- 
ing a  growing  number  of  qualified  instructors 
—  the  basis  or  backbone  of  the  guide  dog< 
field. 

Donald  Z.  Kauth,  Executive  Director 
Edward  F.  Fouser,  Director  of  Training 
Peter  F.  Campbell,  Student  Relations 


Awarded  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Praaice  —  June  1959 
New  York  City  Office  —  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York  —  LOngacre  3-6038 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

57  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklyn   1,  New  York 


^^w^ 


OUR  TIME  IS  BRAILLE  TIME  .  .  .  The  first  Braille  clock  has  been  erected  by  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  on  the  roof  of  the  Braille  Center-Day  Center,  147-16  Archer  Avenue.  Jamaica,  L.  I.  The 
new  Center  was  dedicated  on  October  20,  1958  during  our  65th  Anniversary  year  and  marks  the  15th 
Facility  operated  by  IHB.  The  Braille  Center  will  be  the  control  and  distribution  point  for  Brailled 
books  and  answer  the  great  demand  for  Brailled  texts  and  other  reading  material  for  blind  children 
attending  public  schools  throughout  Long  Island. 


Private  welfare  agency  offering  complete  re- 
habilitation services  to  blind  adults  and  edu- 
cational services  to  blind  children  of  the  four 
counties  of  Long  Island.  Program  includes 
residence  for  blind  men  employed  in  special 
workshops;  residence  for  aging,  convalescing, 
md  vacationing  blind  men  and  women;  day 
centers  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk;  Long  Island  Rehabilitation  Center, 
147-11  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  New  York,  of- 
fering comprehensive  rehabilitation  appraisal 
ind  training  services,  including  vocational 
diagnosis,  training,  counseling  and  placement, 
special  day  nursery  school,  placement  in  and 


scholarships  for  regular  nursery  schools,  educa- 
tional counseling,  Braille  transcribing,  includ- 
ing a  bindery  and  Braille  center,  and  super- 
vision and  training  of  itinerant  teachers  for 
the  blind;  special  workshops;  social  casework; 
medical  and  vision  rehabilitation  services; 
speech  and  hearing  center;  special  services 
for  the  deaf-blind;  recreation  department  in- 
cluding Clubhouse;  professional  training  cur- 
riculum for  new  and  prospective  workers  for 
the  blind.  Henry  S.  Conover,  Pres.;  Milton 
T.  Vander  Veer,  Vice-Pres.;  Matthew  C.  Jones, 
Secy.;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Exec.  Dir. 
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INDIANA  AGENCY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

536  West  30th   Street,   Indianapolis   23,   Indiana 
Howard  C.  Carroll,  Director 
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MARYLAND  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

2901  Strickland  Street,  P.  O.  Box  4413,  Baltimore  23    (Circle  3-4567):  inc.  1908 
William    S.    Ratchford,    Superintendent 


Quasi  public  agency  supported  primarily 
by  public  funds,  also  by  contributions  and 
earnings.  Services  include  training  and  em- 
ployment; management  of  the  vending  stand 
program;  home  teaching  and  other  home  serv- 
ices; optical  aids.  Workshop:  manufactures 
consumer  goods;  participates  in  government 
orders.  Affiliated  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

WESTERN  BRANCH,    115   Milton  Place, 


Cumberland;  Service  Center,  three  Western 
Counties.  Includes  training  and  employment. 
Member:  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind;  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  General  Committee  of  Sheltered 
Workshops;  National  Broom  Manufacturers; 
Allied  Industries  Association;  Baltimore  As- 
sociation of  Commerce;  Cumberland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Maryland  Council  for  the 
Blind. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1936  Lyndale  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Byron    M.    Smith,    Executive    Secretary 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

22  West  17th  Street,  New  York   11,  New  York 


National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  a  non- 
profit organization  incorporated  September  13, 
1938.  It  was  established  and  authorized  to 
provide  a  means  of  equitable  distribution  of 
Government  orders  among  qualified  agencies 
for  the  blind.  It  operates  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Blind- 
Made  Produas.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  provides 
consultation  to: 

1.  Assist  individual  agencies  in  the  initia- 
tion of  new  workshop  and  industrial  home- 
work programs,  or  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  going  programs.  It  is  concerned 
with  plant,  staff,  equipment,  operations,  fi- 
nancing. 

2.  Promote    research    and    experimentation 


in  methods,  processes  and  products  offering 
industrial  employment  for  the  blind  —  in- 
cluding additional  items  for  sale  to  the 
Federal   Government. 

3.  Assist  agencies  to  establish  sales  pro- 
grams. 

4.  Provide  a  means  on  the  national  level 
for  the  exchange  of  informed  opinion  on  all 
matters  related  to  workshops  and  industrial 
homework   for   the   blind. 

5.  Protect  blind  workers  from  exploitation. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  sponsors 
regular  institutes  and  regional  meetings  on 
subjects  pertinent  to  the  workshop  and  in- 
dustrial homework  field.  A  comprehensive 
monthly  bulletin  is  provided  for  associated 
agencies. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND   (LIGHTHOUSE) 

(Founded  1905;  Inc.  1906.) 

Ill  East  59th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York 

Ridley  Watts,  President;  Allan  W.  Sherman,  Executive  Director 

Marian  Held,  Director,  Department  of  Direct   Services 


Serves  blind  people  of  any  age  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  in  Greater  New  York;  man- 
aged by  Board  of  Directors;  maintained  by 
private  funds;  450  full-time  employees  (207 
blind)    in  service  and  industrial  departments. 

Adjustment:  social  casework,  medical  so- 
cial service,  psychological  guidance,  preschool 
service  for  children  and  parents,  home  teach- 
ing and  friendly  visiting  (also  to  hospitals 
and  institutions).  Low  Visictti  Lens  Service, 
Talking  Books,  Braille  library,  volunteer  read- 
ing service. 

Training:  evaluation;  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  training,  including  instruction  in 
such  skills  and  techniques  as  Braille,  foot 
travel,  handicrafts,  home-making  and  personal 
care,  script  writing,  commercial  subjects,  in- 
cluding complete  courses  in  transcribing  typ- 
ing; English  for  foreign-born;  newsstand  op- 
eration; and  industrial  training  for  sheltered 
shops  and  outside  placement  (approved  center 
for  VRS  trainees);  scholarships  for  regular 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  and  also 
for  those  taking  special  courses;  two  nursery 
schools  and  a  music  school. 

Employment:  vocational  counseling  place- 
ment at  Lighthouse  Industries,  newsstand 
placement  and  supervision,  industrial  and 
commercial    placement,   part-time   handicrafts. 

Recreation:  recreational  activities  for  all 
ages,  including  dramatics,  clubs,  swimming, 
bowling,  dancing,  sports  and  games,  crafts, 
social  entertainments,  choral  groups,  opera 
and   theatre  ticket  distribution. 

Research:  through  The  Ophthalmological 
Foundation,  The  Lighthouse  supports  medical 
research  on  causes  of  blindness;  encourages 
professional    and   lay    education. 

Vacation  Camps 
River  Lighthouse  (Hardy  Memorial  Home), 
Cornwall,  New  York  —  for  blind  adults,  resi- 
dents  of   Greater  New  York.     Capacity   60. 
In  operation  for  10  weeks. 
Munger  Memorial  Cottage,  Cornwall,  New 


York  —  for  children  4-7  years.     Capacity  8. 
In  operation  for  8  weeks. 
Camp    Lighthouse,    Waretown,    New    Jersey 
—  for  teenagers  and  young  adults.     Capacity 
40.     In  operation  for  9  weeks. 

Braille  Transcribing  Service:  Publishes 
two  magazines:  The  Searchlight,  free  world- 
wide distribution  to  blind  children;  The  Light- 
house Gleams  for  adults;  maintains  a  library 
of  Braille  material  and  an  extensive  library 
of  Braille  music. 

Facilities  in  Queens: 
Lighthouse  Queens  Center,  60-05  Wood-, 
haven  Boulevard,  Elmhurst,  provides  com- 
plete services  for  blind  residents  of  Queens 
at  its  Manhattan  headquarters.  The  Center 
is  also  used  for  the  Summer  Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram for  blind  children  and  provides  office 
space  for  the  Queens  Council  of  The  Light- 
house. 

Residence  for  Women,  60-15  Wetherole 
Street,  Elmhurst  —  capacity  30. 

Residential  Clubhouse  for  Men,  31-65 — 
46th  Street,  Long  Island  City  —  capacity  38. 

Nursery  School,  75-24  Grand  Central 
Parkway,   Forest  Hills. 

Lighthouse  Industries,  36-20  Northern 
Boulevard,  Long  Island  City,  Carl  E.  Olsen, 
Manager — Employs  170  blind  men  and 
women;  manufactures  and  sells  brooms,  mops, 
toy  sets,  scarfs,  brushes,  baby  blankets,  pillow 
cases,  detergents  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  under  the  label  "LIGHTHOUSE 
Quality  Products."     Member  of  NIB. 

Public  Interest  Department,  Neil  Reiser, 
Director. 

Obtains  public  support,  and  through  the 
Division  of  Public  Information  and  Educa- 
tion, all  media  are  used  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness 
and  about  the  abilities  of  blind  people. 

Operates  The  Lighthouse  Craftshop  at 
111  East  59th  Street,  where  blind -made  prod- 
ucts are  sold. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GUILD  FOR  THE  JEWISH  BLIND 
1880  Broadway,  New  York   23.   New   York 


Blind  employee  operates  air  press  in   one  of  Guild's  Contract  Division  shops   where   some   200   visually- 
handicapped  workers  of  all  faiths  and  races  do  subcontract  work  for  nearly  50  industrial  firms. 


The  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind,  founded  in  1914,  is  a  non-sectarian 
social  agency  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. It  is  dedicated  to  serving  the  blind 
and  visually-handicapped  of  all  ages,  races 
and  religions.  It  oflFers  a  professional  stafl 
(first  in  its  field  to  provide  this  service)  of 
caseworkers,  group  workers,  nursery  school 
teachers,  vocational  guidance  and  placement 
counselors  and  sheltered  workshop  supervisors. 

Guild  Services  include  individual  and 
family  casework  and  counseling,  orientation 
and  travel-training,  a  boarding-home  program, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  work  therapy,  job 
training  in  sheltered  workshops  and  place- 
ment both  in  the  workshops  and  in  industry. 
A  full  recreation  and  group-work  program 
offers  daytime  and  evening  clubs,  classes  and 
special -interest  activities  for  the  employed,  the 
retired    and    the    elderly.      The    Institute    for 


the  Normal  Development  of  the  Blind  Child 
provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  educa- 
tional and  counseling  services  to  visually- 
handicapped  children  and  their  families,  and 
carries  on  research  in  the  effect  of  blindness 
on  child  development.  The  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  offers 
medical  facilities  and  a  professional  recreation 
program,  in  addition  to  expert  institutional 
care  for  those  advanced  in  age.  The  Guild's 
Braille  Library,  the  largest  private  collection 
of  hand-transcribed  Braille  books  in  the 
country,  specializes  in  recording  and  Brailling 
material  not  available  elsewhere  for  smdents 
and   business   and   professional   people. 

The  Objective  in  all  phases  of  program- 
ming is  to  aid  the  client,  as  an  individual, 
to  utilize  his  maximum  capabilities  for  inte- 
gration in  the  normal  life  of  the  sighted  com- 
munity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
(est.    1910;   inc.    1912) 

1607  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Robert  H.  Stinson,  President;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  Secretary  and  Executive  Secretary; 
F.  E.  Weaver,  Treasurer. 

Purported  to  be  the  only  voluntary,  state- 
aided,  State- Wide  organization  for  the  blind 
in  the  country  actually  functioning  upon  the 
state-wide  level. 

(1)  Serving  the  general  well-being  of 
Pennsylvanians  already  blind  or  partially 
sighted,  including  gainful  employment;  (2) 
Preventing  unnecessary  blindness  in  intimate 
collaboration  with  medical  and  auxiliary  pro- 
fessions. This  Association  funaions  through 
its  corporate  headquarters  at  the  above  Harris- 
burg address  and  31  local  branches.  The 
parent  organization  directly  serves  the  24 
Pennsylvania  counties  in  which  no  branches 
have  been  established. 

Branch  Addresses: 

Armstrong-Indiana    Branch,    115    North    6th 

Street,  Butler 
Beaver    County    Branch,    1803    7th    Avenue, 

Beaver  Falls 
Bedford  Branch,  209  West  Pitt  Street,  Bedford 
Berks  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  2020 

Hampden   Boulevard,   Reading 
Blair-Centre    Branch,     1507-09     13th     Street, 

Altoona 
Bucks  County  Branch,  171  South  Main  Street, 

Doylestown 
Butler  County  Branch,  308  West  Cunningham 

Street,  Butler 
Cambria    County    Branch,    301    Vine    Street, 

Johnstown 
Carbon -Monroe    Branch,    37    Broadway,    Jim 

Thorpe 
Chester     County     Branch,     71     South     First 

Avenue,    Coatesville 
Delaware  County  Branch,  100-106  West  15  th 

Street,  Chester 
Erie    County   Branch,    230    East    21st    Street, 

Erie 
Fayette  County  Branch,  51  North  Mt.  Vernon 

Avenue,  Uniontown 


Hazleton  Branch,  571  Alter  Street,  Hazleton 
Juniata  Foundation  Branch,  South  Main  and 

West  Hale  Streets,  Lewistown 
Lackawanna    Branch,    228    Adams    Avenue, 

Scranton 
Lancaster  County  Branch,  506  West  Walnut 

Street,  Lancaster 
Lawrence  County  Branch,  32  Vi  South  Beaver 

Street,  New  Castle 
Lehigh    County    Branch,    614    North     13th 

Street,  Allentown 
Lower    Susquehanna    Branch,    241    Chestnut 

Street,   Sunbury 
Lycoming  County  Branch,  1246  Vine  Avenue, 

Williamsport 
Mercer   County    Branch,    69    South   Oakland 

Avenue,  Sharon 
Montgomery     County     Association     for     the 

Blind,  1106  West  Main  Street,  Norristown 
Northampton  County  Branch,  129  East  Broad 

Street,  Bethlehem 
Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind,   100 

East  Price  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh   Branch,    308    South   Craig   Street, 

Pittsburgh 
Tri-County  Branch,  2336  North  Third  Street, 

Harrisburg 
Venango    County    Branch,    406    West    First 

Street,   Oil   City 
Washington  County  Branch,  254  North  Main 

Street,  Washington 
Westmoreland  County  Branch,  103  Alexander 

Avenue,  Greensburg 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch,   35   East  Union   Street, 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Association's  Mobile  Eye  Clinic  has  in 
its  short  lifetime  examined  the  eyes  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  medically  indigent  Penn- 
sylvanians in  those  rural  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  which  local,  professional  eye 
services  are  rarely  available,  if  ever.  This 
Mobile  Clinic  is  operated  in  intimate  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Commonwealth  of   Pennsylvania. 
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PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Founded   1829) 

Watertown    72,   Massachusetts 


Serving  Blind  Children  of  New  England 

AND 

Deaf-Blind  Children  from  Many  States 


In  cooperation  with  Boston  University 
School  of  Education,  Perkins  has  two  teacher- 
training  programs:  one  for  teachers  of  blind 
children,  the  other  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children.     Both  courses  are  graduate  level. 

The  teacher-training  department  seeks  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  A-A-W-B.  in 


recruiting    superior    college    graduates    with 
suitable  personalities  for  these  courses. 

General  scholarship  aid  is  available. 

A    descriptive    brochure    may    be   obtained 
from 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director 


William  T.  Heisler,  Head,  Department  of  Teacher  Training:,   with  three  trainees. 
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PORTSMOUTH  LIONS  CLUB 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 
£.   E.  Harrell,   Secretary 


The  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  has  two  ac- 
tivities; however,  its  main  activity  deals  with 
sight  conservation.  Jake  Jacobson  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Commit- 
tee since  1937  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  he  was  President  of  the  Club. 
During  these  years  the  work  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  grown  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Portsmouth  Lions  Club,  with  the  cooperation 
of  ophthalmologists,  optometrists  and  opti- 
cians, serve  approximately  500  cases  a  year. 
In  addition  to  eye  examinations  and  the  sup- 
plying of  glasses,  the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club 
performs,   through    the   ophthalmologists,    ap- 


proximately twenty  operations  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Club  expends  approxi- 
mately   $6,000   a   year   for   this   work. 

During  the  year  1958  the  Club  appropriated 
$10,000  to  the  Portsmouth  General  Hos- 
pital, which  is  planning  a  building  program 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,  and  this  money 
will  be  used  to  set  up  and  equip  an  eye 
clinic. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described  above, 
the  Portsmouth  Lions  Club  supplies  white 
canes  and  makes  contributions  to  State 
agencies,  etc.  in  advancement  of  the  work 
for   the   blind. 
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SECOND  SIGHT-GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills  75,  New  York 


Second  Sight -Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  non-profit  organization 
incorporated  under  the  Membership  Corpora- 
tion Laws  of  New  York  State  and  serves  the 
United  States.  It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Directors  whose  members  serve  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  receive  no  paid  compensation.  It 
is  supported  entirely  by  public  contributions 
and  annual  memberships,  and  neither  solicits 
nor  receives  Government  aid.  Second  Sight 
has  been  awarded  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  for   1959. 

The  Foundation's  primary  purpose  is  to 
provide  guide  dogs,  training  in  their  use  and 
care,  board  and  lodging  for  qualified  blind 
applicants.  These  services  are  given  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  of  applicants,  anywhere  in  the 
United   States,  entirely  free  of  charge. 

To  qualify  for  a  guide  dog,  applicant  must 
be  totally  blind  or  possess  such  little  light 
perception  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  dog;  he  or  she  must  be  in 
good  physical  and  mental  health  and  in  need 
of  the  dog  for  constructive  purposes.  He 
must  be  able  to  provide  adequate  housing  and 
care  for  the  guide  dog. 


The  duration  of  the  course  while  client  is  in 
residence  at  the  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  Training 
Center  is  four  weeks'  minimum.  There  are 
6  to  8  students  per  class,  and  new  classes  are 
formed  every  two  months.  Provision  is  always 
made  for  replacement  of  guide  dogs  to  former 
graduates. 

To  apply,  client  should  write  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Oflice,  71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest 
Hills  75,  New  York.  Forms  will  be  for- 
warded to  prospeaive  applicant.  Client  pays 
own  transportation  and  pick-up  is  arranged 
on  New  York  arrival. 

From  the  time  the  clients  arrive  at  the 
Training  Center  until  the  time  they  have  com- 
pleted their  training,  they  are  under  close 
supervision  of  their  instructor.  He  is  present 
constantly,  observing  and  advising  the  students 
and  dogs  in  all  situations,  thus  enabling  him 
to  create  a  perfect  unity  between  master  and 
dog. 

Periodic  investigations  are  made  after 
student  has  graduated  to  determine  progress 
of  client  and  guide  dog,  and  he  is  asked, 
whenever  necessary,  to  seek  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Second  Sight -Guide  Dog  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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Americtis  Most  Experienced  Dog  Guide  School 

THE  SEEING  EYE,  INC. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 


Founded  1929 


"The  dog  is  a  liberating  factor  in  life  to  some  blind  .  .  .  not  a  luxury.  .  .  As 
such  he  should  go  where  he  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  any 
person  interested  in  the  work,  I  am  sure,  to  advocate  the  placing  of  dog  guides 
with  all  the  blind  —  far  from  it.  The  dog  guide  is  suitable  for  the  man  who 
can  use  him  in  his  daily  life,  who  wants  an  aide  in  making  himself  a  free 
economic  unit  .  .  .  who  wants  a  wider,  freer  life.  .  ." 

Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 
Founder  of  The  Seeing  Eye 


Fee  and  Travel  Costs.  Applicants  for  The 
Seeing  Eye  service  are  asked  to  pay  a  small 
share  ($150)  of  the  cost  of  their  dogs  on 
terms  entirely  convenient  to  them.  No  blind 
person  accepted  for  training  pays  more  than 
$50  toward  travel  to  and  from  Morristown, 
and  even  this  amount  will  be  advanced  on 
request. 

Literature     and     Films     Available.      For 

information  regarding  qualifications  for  Seeing 
Eye  applicants  and  other  material  regarding 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs, 
write  directly  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris- 
town, New  Jersey.  Please  indicate  if  litera- 
ture is  desired  in  ink  print.  Braille  or  recorded 
form.  A  l6mm  film  in  sound  and  color  may 
be  borrowed  without  charge,  but  it  should 
be  requested  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  date 
desired. 


AS  PART  OF  ITS  WIDER  service,  The 
Seeing  Eye  also  has  available  for  free  distri- 
bution a  film  (ROOM  FOR  RECOVERY) 
and  an  instructive  brochure  (IF  BLIND- 
NESS OCCURS)  relating  to  the  general  re- 
habilitation of  blind  men  and  women.  A  re- 
search publication  (The  ROLE  OF  THE 
OPHTHALMOLOGIST  IN  THE  REHAB- 
ILITATION OF  BLIND  PEOPLE)  is  offered 
for  sale  at  a  price  of  |1.00,  as  is  an  historical 
monograph  entitled  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
DOG  GUIDES  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Re- 
quests and  orders  for  these  materials  will  re- 
ceive  prompt  attention. 

George  Werntz,  Jr. 
Executive  Vice  President 
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VOLUNTEERS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

332  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania 

A  national  volunteer  organization  which 
produces  material  in  hand-transcribed  and 
pressed  Braille,  sound  recordings  on  disc  and 
magnetic  tape,  and  which  embosses  and  dis- 
tributes Braille  periodicals. 
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Key  to  Classification 

a.  Executive  heads  of  agencies  doing  city-wide, 
county  and  local  work  for  the  blind,  executive 
heads  of  workshops  and  industrial  homes  for  the 
blind,  and  executive  heads  of  homes  for  the 
blind. 

b.  Rehabilitation  specialists,  placement  agents  and 
field  officers  for  the  blind,  except  business  en- 
terprise specialists. 

c.  Home  teachers  and  social  workers  other  than 
home  teachers  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind. 

d.  Lay  and  non-professional  group.  (This  group 
shall  be  composed  of  persons  employed  in  work 
for  the  blind  or  prevention  of  blindness  on  a 
non-professional  level,  and  any  other  pei'sons 
interested  though  not  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind   or   prevention   of   blindness). 

e.  Executive  heads  of  any  commission  or  associa- 
tion doing  state-wide  work  for  the  blind. 

f.  Executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind   and   professional   staff   members. 

g.  Executive  heads  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind,  and  teachers  in  residential 
and  public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

h.  Librarians  for  the  blind,  administratvie  heads 
of  publishing  houses  for  the  blind,  and  all 
others  engaged  or  interested  in  publishing  for 
the  blind  in  any  process. 

i.    Business  enterprise  specialists  for  the  blind. 


Explanation  of  Symbols 

t  Honorary  Life  Member. 

tLife  Member. 

§  Installment  Life  Member. 

ADAM,  Heinz   (c) 

Teacher,    Hadley    School    f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
L,  Winnetka,  111. 

ADAMS,  Charles  (a) 

Shop   Foreman,   Wilkes-Barre   Br.,    PAB,   35   E. 
Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

ADAMS,  Robert  C.   (d) 

Pres.,   Blind  Craft  of  111.,  2-N  719  York  Ave., 
Elmhurst,  111. 

AINSLIE,  Gladys  M.   (g) 

Home   Teacher,    Va.    Com.    f/t   Visually   Handi- 
capped, 253  Regent  St.,  Hampton,  Va. 
§ALEVIZOS,  George  (d) 

571  Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


ALEVIZOS,  John  P.  (d) 

Prof.,     Market     Research,     Boston     University, 

Boston,  Mass. 
tALFORD,  Milton  M.  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 

407  High  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
ALLEN,  Mrs.  Alfred  (g) 

Teacher,  19  Prospect  St.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 
§  ALLEN,  Mrs.  Charlyn  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  Public  Wel- 
fare, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
ALLEN,  C.  R.  K.  (g) 

Supt.,  Halfiax  School  f/t  Blind,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
ALLEN,  Jerome  M.   (d) 

420  Lippincott  Ave.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
ALLEN,  Myrtle  L.   (d) 

Treas.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Sharon,  Pa. 
ALLEN,  W.  E.   (g) 

Supt.,  Texas  School  f/t  Blind,   W.  45  St.,  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
ALLWEIN,  Herman  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  318   S.  Bouquet  St.,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
ALLWEIN,  Mrs.  LaVerne  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    308    S. 

Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ALSUP,  Lon  E.   (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1306  San  Jacin- 
to, Austin,  Texas. 
ALTDOERFFER,  Frank  (d) 

Treas.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
ALTICE,  Mildred  (c) 

Caseworker,  N.  C.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Wilkesboi-o, 

N.  C. 
AMAN,  Delbert  K.  (c) 

Counselor-Home    Teacher,     S.    D.     Services    t/t 

Blind,  Pierre,  S.  D. 
AMES,  Mrs.  Martha  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Washington   Co.   Br.,    PAB,   254   N. 

Main  St.,  Washington,  Pa. 
ANDELMAN,  Carl   (d) 

174  Payson  Rd.,  S.  Brookline,  Mass. 
ANDERSON,  Christine  (c) 

Supv.,    Services   f/t   Blnid,   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  2658,   Raleigh,  N.  C. 
ANDERSON,  Dorothy  K.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Pa.    St.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Edna  S.   (h) 

Libr.,    Utah    School    f/t    Blind,    846    20th    St., 

Ogden,  Utah. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Field   Repr.,   Social   Service  Div.,   St.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Box  559,  Greenville.  N.  C. 
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ANDERSON,  Herbert   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  506 
W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

ANDERSON,  James  (b) 

Evaluation  &  Adjustment  Center,  Columbia 
Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  500  9th  St..  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

ANDERSON,  Jesse  (h) 

Mg.  Editor,  The  New  Messenger,  Society  for  Aid 
o/t  Sightless,  1164  21st,  Ogden,  Utah. 

ANDERSON,  R.  N.  (e) 

Dir..  Div.  of  Rehab.,  Va.  St.  Dept.  of  Ed., 
Richmond,  Va. 

§ANDERTON,  Mrs.  Winonah  C.  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  708  Washing- 
ton St.,  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

ANDREWS,  Dr.  Francis  M.  (g) 

Supt.,  Md.  School  f/t  Blind,  Overlea,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

ANDREWS,  Mrs.  Myrtle  (d) 

Stand  Program  Bookkeeper,  Washington  Soc. 
f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ANGELIS,  Edward  M.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  17  S. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

ANGLE,  Philip  E.  (d) 

Pres.,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  69  S. 
Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

ARMEL,  Keith  (b) 

Mobility  Therapist,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind, 
Leechburg  Rd.,  R.D.  No.  1,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

t ARMSTRONG,  Martha  (d) 

Sr.  Steno.,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 
407  Hight  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ARMSTRONG,  Stewart  E.  (g) 

Supt.  &  Prln.,  Ont.  School  f/t  Blind,  Brant- 
ford,  Ont. 

ARSENAULT,  J.  Emile  (d) 

New  Bedford  Reading  Circle  f/t  Blind,  325  N. 
Front  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

ASHCROFT,  Samuel  C.   (g) 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

t  ATKINSON,  J.  Robert 

5427  Barton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AUBUCHON,  Max   (b) 

507  E.  Green  St.,  Champaign,  111. 

AUCH,  Arnold  (b) 

Counselor,    Services   t/t   Blind,    109   W.   8th   St., 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
AULD,  Ronald  C.   (a) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  1850 

W.   Roosevelt  Rd.,   Chicago,   111. 

AUSTIN,  Mrs.  Sarah   (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Juniata  Foundation  Br.,  PAB, 
S.  Main  &  W.  Hale  Sts.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

AUTENREITH,  J.  Harold   (d) 

Member,  Exec.  Com.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308 
S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AVE-LALLEMANT,  Frederick  W.   (a) 

Supv.  of  Industries  &  Sales,  Bd.  of  Education 
o/t  Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

AWE,  Francis   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Services  t/t  Blind,  Div.  of 
Public  Assistance,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

BABIGAN,  Stella  A.   (d) 

159  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BACHMAN,  Mrs.  Norma  L.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  506  W. 
Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BAILEY,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (a) 

Shop  Instructor,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  W. 
Walnut  &  Mary  Sts.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JBAKER,  Col.  E.  A.   (f) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  927  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BAKST,  Bloria  (c) 

7629  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BALCH,  Jacqueline  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
BALL,  Mrs.  Ralph   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Lackawanna    Br.,    PAB,    226 

Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
BALLS,  H.  O.  (d) 

Pres.,  Nashville  Business  College,  308  Y.M.C.A. 

Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
BALLY,  Jennie  (d) 

Dictaphone  Operator,  Veterans  Hospital,  Battle 

Creek,  Mich. 
BALOT,  Norman  (b) 

Counselor,    Dela.   Com.    f/t   Blind,   305   W.    8th 

St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

BANE,  James  C.  (d) 

Pres.,  Washington   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   800  Duncan 

Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 
tBARKHAUSEN,  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  (d) 

2844  Dahlia  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
BARLOW,  Nancy  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     St.     Council     f/t    Blind,     603 

Baldwin  Bldg.,  10th  &  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

BARNES.  Joyce  (c) 

Blind  Instr.,  Idaho  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance, 
Box  129,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

BARNETT,  M.  Robert  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Amer.  Foundation  f/t  Blind,  15  W. 

16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BARNHART,  Robert  H.   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 

Social  Welfare,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BARNITZ,  Charles  F.   (b) 

Caseworker,    Pa.    St.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1213 

14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
BARR,  Mrs.  Fred  (d) 

Asst.   Bookkeeper,    Pa.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   Gran- 
tham, Pa. 
BARRETT,  S.  Ruth  (h) 

Sec,    Work    f/t   Blind,    Amer.    Bible   Soc,    450 

Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BARRETT,  Walter   (i) 

Employment  Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BARRY,  E.  G.   (d) 

Ark.  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BARTRAM,  William  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  123  State  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
BAST,  Irvin  L.   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    336    12th    St.,    S.E., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BATTEN,  Robert  A.,  Jr.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Minn.  St.  Services  f/t  Blind, 
117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BAUGH.  Mildred  (a) 

Dir.,  Activities  f/t  Blind,  Center  for  Sightless, 
Inc.,  330  Thrid  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

BAUMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  K.   (b) 

Psychologist  &  Co-Director,  Personnel  Research 
&  Guidance  Center,  1604  Spruce  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

BAXTER,  E.  Russell   (b) 

Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Ark.  Voc.  Rehab. 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  667,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

BEAN,  Susan  H.   (d) 

Volunteer,  Friends'  Center,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BEATTY,  Mrs.  Bertha   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

BEAUDIN,  Irene  (b) 

Supv.,  Home  Industries  f/t  Blind,  N.  C.  St. 
Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BECHTHOLD,  Wilbert  R.   (d) 
3749  Oxford  St.,  Napa,  Calif. 

BECK,  Mrs.  Jenny  M.   (h) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Volunteer  Services  f/t  Blind,  332 
S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BECKETT,  Elmer  P.   (b) 

Dir.,   Services  f/t  Blind,   Goodwill  Industries  of 
Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

BEDFORD,  Bob  (d) 

Head    of    Blind    Center,    1666    27th    Ave.,    No., 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
BEECH,  May  B.  (c)  ^   ^ 

Home  Teacher,   Mo.   Bur.   f/t  Blind,   222   Duflf, 

Macon,  Mo. 
BELL,  Bailey  P.  (c) 

Caseworker,    Ark.    Voc.    Rehab.    Service,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BELL,  Dr.  Bernard  T.  (d) 

234  Beach  Dr.,  N.E.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
BELL,  Dr.  John  (d) 

Member,    Exec.    Com.,    Bedford   Br.,    PAB,    209 

W.  Pitt  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
§BELLANDER.  Eric  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lions  Industries  f/t  Blind,  7810  S. 

Dixie  St.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
BELLANDER,  Mrs.  Eric  (c) 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  Lions  Industries  f/t 

Blind,   Inc.,   7810   S.  Dixie,   West  Palm   Beach, 

Fla. 
BENBOW,  William  T.  (a) 

Shop   Supv.,   Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   100 

E.  Price  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
BENDING,  Mrs.  Sadie  B.  (f) 

Pres.,    Can.   Council   o/t  Blind,   96   Ridout   St., 

London,  Ont. 
BENNETT,  Mrs.  Louise  (c) 

Div.   Services   f/t  Blind,   178   Middle  St.,   Port- 
land, Me. 
BEREOLOS,  George  J.  (c) 

Teacher   of   the   Blind,   St.   of   Illinois,    1401    S. 

Adams,  Peoria,  111. 
BERGER,  Lorraine  N.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Bd.   of  Education   of  the  Blind, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
BERNAY,  Michael  Icky  (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Specialist,  Braille  Inst,  of  America, 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
BERNHARD,  Annie   (c) 

Home     Industries     Dept.     Supv.,      Philadelphia 

Assn.  f/t  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
BERNSTEIN,  Myron  Lawrence  (b) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Supv.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Com- 
mercial Bldg.,  Room  423,  39  S.  Ludlow,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 
BERRYMAN,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher   &   Social   Worker,   Northampton 

Co.  Br.,  PAB,  129  E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
BETTICA,  Louis  J.   (b) 

Dir.,   Services   for   Deaf-Blind,   Industrial   Home 

f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
BEUCHART.  Jerome  (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    1609    Michgan    Ave., 

N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BEURY,  Frank  (h) 

Pres.,  Best  Selling  Books  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  Sweet 

Air  &  Blenheim  Rds.,  Phoenix,  Md. 
BIAS,  Geraldine  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Bd.  of  Education  o/t  Blind, 

165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
BICKFORD,  Thomas   (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,    Iowa   Com.   f/t   Blind,   State 

House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
BIESOOKER,  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  (b) 

Home  Employed  Counselor  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept. 

of  Education,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
BINDT,  Mrs.  Juliet  (c) 

Field    Worker    f/t    Blind,    Field    Rehabilitation 

Services,  St.  Dept.  of  Education,  2709  Derby  St., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
BIRCHARD,  Florence  W.   (h) 

Editor    "Our    Special",   National    Braille    Press, 

88  St.  Stephens  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
BIRD,  Edmund   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   N.   Y.    Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111    E. 

59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BISHOP,  Alexander  Ralph  (b) 

Counselor    &    Placement   Officer,   Ala.   Inst,   for 
Deaf  &  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 

BLAIR,  Herman  A.   (d) 

Piano  Tuner,  124  Cypress  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

BLEDSOE.  C.  Warren  (b) 

Social  Admin.  Specialist,  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  &  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
BLEIMAN,  Oscar  (a) 

Blind  Made  Prdoucts,  3435  W.  Lawrence  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
BLOODWORTH,  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 

Public    Welfare,    3121/2    Shannon    St.,    Jackson. 

Tenn. 
BOLLENBACHER,  Mrs.  Pauline  R.  (h) 

Selection    Officer,    Library    of    Congress,    Div. 

f/t  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BOOKER,  Mrs.  Fletcher  C.  (d) 

Board    Member.    Wilkes-Barre    Br.,    PAB.    26 

Reynolds  St..  Kingston,  Pa. 
BORCHERT.  Charles  R.  (a) 

Workshop   Mgr..   St.   Paul   Soc.   f/t   Blind.   208 

West  Sixth  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
BORRINGER,  W.  M.  (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    728 

Wood  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
BOULTER,  Eric  T.  (f) 

Field    Dir.,    Amer.    Foundation     f/t    Overseas 

Blind,  22  W.  17th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
BOUNDS.  Dr.  George  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

1211  21st  Ave.  S.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

BOUNDS,  W.  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Rehab.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 

Public    Welfare,    P.    O.    Box    429,    Hattiesburg, 

Miss. 
BOURGEOIS,  Octave  J.   (b) 

Employment     Counselor     f/t     Blind,     Dept.     of 

Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  13276,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
BOWEN,  E.  A.,  Jr.   (d) 

3100  S.  Madison,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
BOWEN,  Glen  K.   (g) 

Supt.,  River  Rouge  Public  Schools,  River  Rogue, 

Mich. 
BOWMAN,  Marjorie  E.   (c) 

Caseworker,   State   Council   f/t   Blind,   Dept.   of 

Welfare,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
BOWSER,  Patricia  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ind.   Agency   f/t  Blind,   536  W. 

30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BOYER,  Blanche  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Cambria    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    301 

Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
BOYER,  Chester  A.   (d) 

3    Spring    Valley    Rd.,    Mt.    Cuba,    Wilmington, 

Dela. 
BOYLE,  Joseph  L.   (d) 

Treas..   Carbon-Monroe  Br.,    PAB,   Jim   Thorpe, 

Pa. 
BRACKNEY,  Ruth  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Iowa    Com.    f/t    Blind,    State 

House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
BRADLEY,  Eugene  Gerald   (b) 

Casework  Analyst,  2401  Kensington  St.,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
BRADLEY,  Francis  W.   (f) 

Dist.  Distributor,   Skilcraft  Products  o/t  Blind, 

Inc.,  775  Michigan  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
BRAKEL.  Mrs.  Valerie  (e) 

Supv.,     Services     f/t     Blind,     Dept.     of     Public 

Assistance.  Olympia,  Wash. 
BRAMMER,  Charles   (b) 

Supv.      of      Rehab.,      Iowa      Com.      f/t     Blind, 

State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
BRANCH,  Mark,  Jr.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
BRANDON,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    302 

Cotton  States  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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BRANDON,  Mason   (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind,  Rm. 
303  State  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

BRANHAM,  D.  Bruce   (d) 

Salesman,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers,  f/t  Blind, 
3800  Bainbridge  Blvd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

BRANHAM,  Mrs.  Irene  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 521  W.  37th  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

BRANT,  E.  B.   (d) 

Chairman  o/t  Board,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
5051  9th  Ave.,  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

BRANT,  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  (d) 

Secy.,  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc.  f/t 
Blind,  2324  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRATT,  Kenneth  E.   (a) 

Youngstown  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2246  Glenwood 
Ave.,  Youngstovcn,  Ohio. 

BRAY,  Robert  S.  (h) 

Chief.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

BRENTANO,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 
Munford,  Tenn. 

BREUEL,  John  W.   (f) 

Dir.,  Div.  of  Technical  Services,  Amer.  Founda- 
tion f/t  Blind,  15  West  16th  St..  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

BREWER,  Mrs.  Harry  (d) 

Blind  Services  Assn.,  1400  Lake  Shore  Dr., 
Chicago,  111. 

BRIDGES,  James  (d) 
N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

BRIDGES,  William  (e) 

Dir.,  Div.  f/t  Blind  &  Sight  Conservation,  St. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 
BRIGHT,  Fred  (d) 

Treas.,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
BRIGHTBILL,  David  F.  (d) 

Market  Street  &  Maple  Ave.,   Gloucester  City, 

N.  J. 
BRINGLE,  A.  A.  (h) 

Public   Relations,    Christian   Record   Benevolent 

Assn.,  3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
BRINGLE,  Mrs.  C.  Paul  (c) 

647  N.  3rd  St.,  Montrose,  Colo. 
BRONNER,  Margaret  (d) 

Switchboard  Operator,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind, 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BRONSON,  Elsie   (c) 

Supv.    of    Field    Services,    Div.    of    Services    f/t 

Blind,    St.    Dept.    of   Social   Welfare,    St.    Office 

Bldg.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
BROOKS,  Alfred  D.   (b) 

Asst.  Chief,  Center  for  Blind,  Veterans  Admin. 

Hospital,  P.  O.  Box  524,  Tuskegee  City,  Ala. 
BROOKS,  M.  H.   (b) 

Counselor,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  Public  Wel- 
fare, P.  O.  Box  1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 
BROUSSARD,  Vernon  J.   (e) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Div.  f/t  Blind  &  Sight  Conservation, 

La.   Dept.   of   Public   Welfare,   P.   O.   Box   4065, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
BROWN,  Beulah  Mrs.   (c) 

Asst.    Supv.    of    Home    Teachers,    Ohio    Div.    of 

Services    f/t    Blind,     85    S.    Washington    Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
BROWN,  Charles  C.   (b) 

Dir.   of   Voc.   Rehab.,   Ore.   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind, 

535  S.  E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
BROWN,  E.  G.   (h) 

Libr.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,   f/t  Blind,   929  Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
BROWN,  Mrs.  Elyse  (d) 

Stand    Program    Bookkeeper,    Washington    Soc. 

f/t   Blind,   2324   F   Street,   N.   W.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 
BROWN,  Herbert  R.  (e) 

Dir.,  Voc.   Rehab.  Services  f/t  Blind,  N.  Y.  St. 

Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State  St.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 


BROWN,  Samuel   (c) 

Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually    Handicapped,    508    St. 

James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
BROWN,  William   (i) 

Stand    Program     Supv.,     Washington     Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BROWNING,  Edmund  L.,  Jr.   (d) 

Attorney,  3145  N  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BRUCE,  Harold  W.   (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   N.  M.   Dept.   of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 408  Galisteo  St.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
BRUGGEMAN,  Carl  E.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Westmoreland   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    103 

Alexander  Ave.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
BRYANT,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  (b) 

Home     Industries     Service     Officer,     St.     Dept. 

Public  Welfare,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1669, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
BRYCE,  Miss  Marion   (d) 

Secy.  &  Alternate  Trustee,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 

Erie,  Pa. 

BUCHERT,  Mrs.  Naomi  L.  (c) 

Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  635  Stewart 

St.,  Butte,  Mont. 
BUCKLEY,  John  J.   fa) 

Supv.,  Mass.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  385  Putnam 

Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BUELL,  Dr.  Charles  (g) 

Athletic  Dir.  &  Teacher,  Calif.  School  f/t  Blind, 

3001  Derby  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
BURCHER,  Mrs.  Lucile  E.  (c) 

Teacher    of    Activities    of    Daily    Living,    Kan. 

Rehab,  for  the  Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka, 

Kan. 
BURCHFIELD,  William  (d) 

612  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BURDINSKL  Chester  (d) 

1401  Andre  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BURKE,  Oliver  H.  (b) 

Chief   Instr.,   Adjustment   Center,    Ark.   Enter- 
prises f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,   Little 

Rock,  Ark. 

BURNS,  Walter  E.  (d) 

Trustee,   Pa.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   1607  N.   Second 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
BURR,  Mrs.  Helen  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind.  1204  14th 

Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
BURR,  Marvin  R.   (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Conn.   Bd.   of  Ed.   o/t  Blind, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
BURRILL,  Clifford   (d) 

Vending   Stand    Operator,   4231    Wayburn    Ave., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

BURRILL,  Mrs.  Clifford   (d) 

Volunteer  Driver,  4231  Wayburn,  Detroit,  Mich. 
BURT,  Mrs.  Gertrude   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
JBUSCH,  Miss  Marie  A.   (c) 

Supervising   Home   Teacher,    Bureau    f/t   Blind, 

State  Offcie  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
BUSH,  Charles   (c) 

539  4th  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
BUSH,  Mrs.  Daniel  T.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

804  Garson  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
BUTLER,  Bettye  Jane  (h) 

Asst.    Braille    Libr.,    Ind.    St.    Library,    140    N. 

Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Georgiana  B.   (d) 

1359  Tuxedo  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
BUTLER,  Mrs.  Radford  N.   (d) 

810  Clovelly  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
BUTOW,  Margaret  (c) 

Consulting    Teacher    o/t    Blind,     111.    Dept.     of 

Public  Welfare,  550  E.  Chestnut  St..  Winnetka, 

BUTTERFIELD,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.   (d) 

Pres.,  Northampton   Co.   Br..  PAB,   Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
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CADWALLADER,  Frank   (d) 

Salesman,    Acme    Refrigeration    &    Restaurant 

Eqpt.    Co.,    1641    Washington    St.,    Charleston, 

W.  Va. 
CAMELON,  Mrs.  Gelaine  (f) 

Dir.,  Public  Relations,  Second  Sight  Guide  Dog 

Foundation  f/t  Blind,   71-11   Austin  St.,  Forest 

Hills,  N.  Y. 
CAMP,  Carl  (e) 

Supv.,    Div.    of    Blind    Services,    St.    Dept.    of 

Public    Welfare,     St.    House    Annex,     Concord, 

N.  H. 
CAMPBELL,  Ernest  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Rehab,    f/t   Blind,    Room    101-3 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
CAMPBELL,  Harold   (d) 

Hobson.  Mont. 
CAMPBELL,  Peter  Francis   (f)  „  ^, 

Dir.    of    Student    Selection,    Guiding    Eyes    f/t 

Blind,  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
CANNON,  Dr.  William  M.   (b) 

Staff   Psychologist,   N.   C.   Com.    f/t  Blind,    Box 

2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
CANTERMAN,  Dr.  D.  D.   (d) 

Treas.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  308  West  Cuning- 

ham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
CANTIN,  George  W.   (b) 

Counselor,     Div.     f/t    Blind,    Voc.     Rehab.,    St. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
CANTIN,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  126,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
CAPODANNO,  Mrs.  Alice   (c) 

Sr.     Caseworker,     Dela.     Com.     f/t    Blind,     305 

W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
CARBALLO,  Jim  L.  (b) 

Counselor,   Voc.    Rehab.,   Div.    f/t   Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 
CARD.  George   (d) 

Editor,     "The    Braille    Monitor",     605     S.    Few 

St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
CARD,  Mrs.  George   (d) 

605  S.  Few  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
CAREW,  Victor  E.   (i) 

Mgr.,    Industrial    Services.    Cleveland    Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
CARIOLA,  Michael   (a) 

Dir.,    Lighthouse    f/t    Blind,     131     Elliott,    W., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
CARMODY,  John  J.   (i) 

Officer,    Board    of    Directors,    Washington    Soc. 

f/t   Blind,   2324   F   Street,   N.    W.,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

CARR,  Dave,  M.  D.   (d) 

201  McFarland  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CARROLL,  Haword  C.   (e) 

Dir.,  Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,  536  W.  30th  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CARROLL,  Mrs.  Howard  C.   (d) 
916  E.  56th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CARROLL,  Leo  (f)  .  ,,     „,.    , 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
1732  Sealey  Dr.,  London,  Ont. 

CARROLL,  Rev.  Thomas  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  65  Franklin  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

CARTER,  Burnham   (f) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Recording  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  121  E. 
58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CARTER,  Patricia   (c)  ,     _,.    ,     ^„ 

Teacher  o/t  Adult  Blind,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  111. 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111. 

CARUK,  J.  E.  (f)  .    , 

Public  Relations,  Can.  Nat'l.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CASE,  Maurice  (b) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CASEY,  Muriel  (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Can.    Nat'l.     Inst,     f/t    Blind, 

119  Cambridge  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
CASS,  Mrs.  Jessamine  B.   (b) 

Physical    Restoration    Nurse,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  710  Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
CASTRO,  Mrs.  Vivian  J.   (a) 

Dir.,    Hawaii    Bur.    of    Sight    Conservation     & 

Work    w/t    Blind,    1390    Miller    St.,    Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
GATES,  Judge  C.  C,  Jr.   (d) 

Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Burlington,  N.  C. 
CATHEY,  Judge  Sam   (d) 

1101  Jackson  Bldg.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
CATLIN,  William   (d) 

1215  Main  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
CAUFFMAN,  Josef  G.  (g) 

Prin.,     Overbrook     School     f/t    Blind,     64th     & 

Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHALKER,  Alma   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Richmond 

Co.  Welfare  Dept.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
CHAPMAN,  Kathryn  D.   (b) 

Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Dist.  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

819  Ninth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHAPPELL,  J.  H.   (b) 

Rehab.   Specialist,   Services   t/t   Blind,   Office  of 

Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    of    Health,    Education,    & 

Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHELSKI,  Mike   (a) 

Shop  Supv.,  Bulter  Co.  Br..  PAB,  308  W.  Cun- 
ningham St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
CHERLIN,  Mary  J.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    I.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24    Ex- 
change PI.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
CHERRY,  Forrest  H.   (b) 

Ark.    School    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box    668,    Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
CHILDRE,  Truett  (b) 

Rehab.   Counselor,   St.   Com.  f/t  Blind,  M   &   M 

Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 
CHILES,  J.  E.   (g) 

Prin.,  Ark.  School  f/t  Blind,  2600  W.  Markham, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Carl   (h) 

Supv.,    Wayne    Co.    Library    f/t    Blind,    Grand 

River  &  Trumble,  Detroit,  Mich. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Mrs.  Erna   (d) 

Industrial  Sewing,  Mich.  Blind  Sales,  77  Victor, 

Highland  Park,  Mich. 
CHRISTAIN,  Mrs.  Perry   (d) 

Hallstead,  Pa. 
CHRISTMAN,  Mrs.  Henry  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Berks    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind.    Inc., 

2020  Hampden  Blvd.,  Reading,  Pa. 
CLANCY,  A.  V.  fd) 

322  W.  Church  St.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
CLARK,  E.  M.,  Jr.   (d) 

Secy,    o/t    Board,    Washington    Co.    Br.,    PAB, 

Washington,  Pa. 
CLARK,  Franklin   (d) 

Pres.,    Go-Sees,    822    Madison    Ave.,   New   York, 

N.  Y. 

CLARK,  Merritt   (b) 

Placement  Specialist,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 
57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CLARK,  Peter   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  Services  o/f  Blind, 

State  of  Ohio,  84  S.  High  St.,  Room  107,  Akron, 

Ohio. 
CLARK,  W.  C.   (a) 

Dir.,  Shreveport  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1750  Claiborne 

Ave.,  Shreveport,  La. 

CLARKE,  Mary  (c) 

Nat.  Dir.  Welfare  Services,  Can.  Nat'l  Inst,  f/t 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

CLARKE,  W.  S.  (f) 
Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind.   6152 
Tecumseh  Rd.,  E.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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CLAYTON,  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  (d)  ,„„     -c 

Secv.      Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t    Blnid,     100    E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CLEARY,  Helen  P.   (e)       ^,     ,  ,   ,^  _,.     ,     ,.   j^. 
Exec.  Dir.,  Mass.  Assn.  f/t  Adult  Blind,  41  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CLIETT,  William   (b)  ^,       „  -,    -/^  t,,:„j 

Voc    Rehab.   Counselor,  Fla.   Council  f/t  Blind, 
P.  6.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

CLUNK,  John  J.   (i)  ,  ^,  _,.         ,  ,, 

Bus.     Enterprises     Counselor,     Mass.     Uiv.     t/t 
Blind,  90  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

tCLUNK,  Joseph  F.   (a)  r/.   tji-    ^     inn   P 

Managing   Dir.,   Phila.  Assn.   f/t   Blind,    100   E. 
Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"^^hab^  Counselor,  Adult  Blind  Div.  Services  f/t 
Blind,  Mich.  St.  Welfare  Dept.,  5683  Mayberry 
Detroit,  Mich. 

COFFEE,  Jane  (b)  „       -r  r/j. 

Occupational    Therapist,    Allen    Co.    League   f/t 
Blind,  Inc.,  1018  Ewing  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

COHOE,  Edith  (g)  ^,  t.     <.    ^f 

Supv.,  Braille  &  Sight-Saving  Classes,  Dept.  of 
Ed.,  453  Stimson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^Se^air.^a.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 405  Washington  St..  Lynchburg,  Va. 

""""^f-  dIv^  orsiriices  f/t  Blind.  Dept.  of  Social 
Welfare,  128  State  St..  Montpelier.  Vt. 

COLLIER,  Frank  R.   (d)  n      -a^     x>\Ti 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 
730  13th  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

COLLIER,  Mrs.  Hazel   (c) 

Clerk-Guide,  Home  Teaching  Dept.,  Bur.  f/t 
Blind,  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

COLLINS,  Dorothy  (c)  tjat,     inn    w 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB.  100  W. 
15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

COLLINS,  John  H.  (d)  „ .  „     o         a    xTo+i 

Pres.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB.  Second  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

COMSTOCK,  Gladys  (a)  t>ar    i9Q  "F 

Exec.  Dir.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  129  E. 
Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

^Sr^.'^Divf^if^'seiles  f/t  Blind,  St  Dept.  of 
Welfare,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg..  Lansing,  Mich. 

CONNER,  Robert  _(b)  t     <■     f^^    n^^f    & 

Placement  Specialist,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf  & 
Blfnd  Adult  Dept.,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega. 
Ala. 

CONNOLLY,  Paul  L.,  O.D     (d) 

1148  S.  Woodward,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

CONNOR,  Dr.  Gordon   (e)  „,.    ,     n-^^ 

Administrator,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

PONTI    C    T     (d) 

Board  Member,  Tri-Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

^S'."^oft" Board!  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  Ridenour 
Bldg.,  Bedford.  Pa. 

COOK,  Mabel  R.   (i)  ^^^     ,  .      ^        „^„ 

Member  Board  of  Directors,  Washington  Soc. 
f/t  Blind,  1629  Columbia  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

COOMBS,  Charles  Link  (h)  ,     c,  u     ,   r/. 

Stereotypist  and  Printer,  Overbrook  School  f/t 
Blind,  64th  and  Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COON,  Nelson   (h) 

Libr..  Perkins  School  f/t  Blind.  Watertown, 
Mass. 

COOPER,  Lizzie  B.   (d)  ^^    ^ 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

COPELAND,  Arthur  E.   (a) 

Dir.,  Burrwood,  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


COPPAGE,  William  T.   (a) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Va.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
259.  Charlottesville.  Va. 
CORBIN,  Miss  Gladys   (d) 

Concession    Stand    Mgr.,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 
Blind,  2300  N.  Florida  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
CORMACK,  Mrs.  Rose  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 
Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
CORLESS,  Peter   (f) 

Asst.    Field   Secy.,    Can.   Nat'l.    Inst,   f/t   Blind, 
418  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 
CORNELL,  R.  R.   (a) 

Blindcraft    Products,    Sales    Dept.,    Can.    Nat'l. 
Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave..  Toronto.  Ont. 
COSTELLO,  Anne   (h) 

Supt.,  Clovernook  Home  f/t  Blind,  6990  Hamil- 
ton Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
COTTER,  Miss  Ferris   (d) 

Accounting   Clerk,  Div.  f/t  Blind,   St.  Dept.  of 
Public    Welfare.    614    Woolfolk    Bldg..   Jackson. 
Miss. 
COUCH,  Earl  C.  (d) 

Treas.,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB,    1124    Hillsview 
Ter.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
COURTNEY,  James  O.   (d) 

580  W.  Union  St.,  Somerset,  Pa. 
COUSIN,  Mrs.  Fannie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
COVERT,  M.  Caroline  (d) 

Treas.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  City  Bldg.,  Butler, 
Pa. 
COVINGTON,  Christine  (b) 

Asst.   in   Charge   of  Special   Services   f/t  Blind, 
Div.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    614 
New  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
COWAN,  Dr.  Alfred   (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
COWAN,  Louise  (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Teaching  for  Ontario,  Can.  Nat'l. 
Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
COWAN,  Mrs.  Marie  S.   (d) 

House  Dir.  Men's  Residential  Clubhouse.  N.  Y. 
Assn.    f/t   Blind,    31-65    46th   St..   Long   Island 
City.  N.  Y. 
COWGILL,  Albert  G.  (d) 

6425  Drexel  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
COWHERD,  Virginia  (h) 

Secy,  to  Supt.,  Amer.  Printing  House  f/t  Blind. 
1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
COX,  Charles  E.   (a) 

Gen.     Mgr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t     Blind,     2005 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
COX,  Sudie  (b) 

Home     Industry     Counselor,     N.     C.     Com.     f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  33,  Butner,  N.  C. 
COZIER,  J.  Kenneth   (d) 

2705  Dryden  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 
CRAFFORD,  Mrs.  Hildred  S.   (a) 

Supt.,    Adult    Blind    Home    &    Assn.    f/t    Blind. 
3289  Grove  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
CRAIG,  E.  H.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
251  Manor  Circle,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
CRANE,  Mrs.  Frances   (h) 

Volunteer   Transcriber,    691    Merrich    Ave.,    De- 
troit. Mich. 
CRAWFORD,  Frances   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 500  Hillwood  Ave.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

CREAGER,  Mrs.  Henrietta   (d) 

Statistician,  PAB,   1607  N  .2nd  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
CREAMER,  Vernon   (d) 

Stand     Operator,     515     Winthrop,     Glassmanor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CREAN,  Mrs.  Mary  M.   (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Social  Service  Dept.,  Philadelphia 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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CREECH,  Lila   (c) 

Caseworker,   N.   C.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box 
342,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
CRIBB,  Wm.  P.,  Jr.   (i) 

Asst.   Supv.,    Bus.   Enterprises,   Ga.   Cooperative 
Services  f/t  Blind,  134  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
CROFT,  Rev.  A.  D.   (e) 

Pres.,  Assn.  o/t  Blind  of  S.  C,   1501  Confeder- 
ate Ave.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
CROFT,  Gerel  E.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,   209  W.  Pitt  St., 
Bedford,  Pa. 
CROMEENES,  Sharon  R.   (b> 

Specialist,  Mont.  Welfare  Dept.,  515  N.  Ewing, 
Helena,  Mont. 
CROSS,  C.  G.   (hi 

Mgr.,   Christian   Record   Benevolent  Assn.,   3705 
S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
GROSSMAN,  Evelyn  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    R.    I.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    24    Ex- 
change Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
CROUCH,  Howard   (cl 

Caseworker,   N.    C.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box 
311,  Bryson  City,  N.  C. 
CRUMP,  Edward,  Jr.   (d) 

Member   of    Exec.    Com.,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB, 
4031  Bigelow  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CRUNK,  W.  A.   (b) 

Dist.  Supv.,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Voc.   Rehab.   Service, 
Selma,  Ala. 
CRUTCHFIELD,  Ward   Id) 

503  Battery  PI.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CULBERTSON,  Arnold  (gi 

Inst.,  Vending  Stands,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  P.  O. 
Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
iCUMMINGS,  Dr.  Francis  J.   (e) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   305   W.   8th 
St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
CUMMINGS,  Mrs.  Katherine  V.   (e) 

Admin.    Asst.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    308    W. 
8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
CURRAN,  Edward   (e) 

Trade    Inst. -Mgr.,    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    Mass. 
Div.    o/t    Blind,    33    Highland    St.,    Worcester, 
Mass. 
CURTIS,  Mrs.  Corinne   (h) 

Libr.,    Hadley    School    f/t    Blind,    700    Elm    St., 
Winnetka,  111. 
CUTLER,  Janet   (cl 

111.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago.  111. 
CUTTING,  Helen   (b) 

Supt.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t   Blind,   Butner, 
N.  C. 
CYPIHOT,  Father  Jean   (g) 

Superior,    Louis    Braille    Inst.,    500    Claremont 
Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 
CYPIHOT,  Jeanne   (c) 

Teacher,  Louis  Braille  Inst.,  500  Clairmont  St., 
Westmount,  Montreal,  Que. 
D'ANDREA,  Edward  L.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,   24  Exchange 
PL,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DAUM,  Henry   (a) 

Asst.   Dir.,   Minn.   Soc.  f/t  Blind,   1936   Lyndale 
Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DAUTERMAN.  Wm.  L.   (b) 

Asst.   Prof.,   Texas   Technological   College,   Lub- 
bock, Texas 

DAVID,  Beatrice  Mary   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 

DAVIDOW,  Mae  E.   (g> 

Teacher,    Overbrook    School    f/t    Blind,    64th    & 
Malvern  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DAVIDSON,  Oscar  C.   (b) 

Placement    Counselor,    Texas    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
102  W.  Crockett  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


DAVIS,  Carl  J.   (g) 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
DAVIS,  Daniel,  M.D.   (d) 

301  Blount  Prof.  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
DAVIS,  Rev.  Donald  A.   (b) 

2824    W.    31st    St.,    Basement    Apt.,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
DAVIS,  F.  E.   (h) 

Supt.,    Amer.    Printing    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 
Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
DAVIS,  Mrs.  Floyd  (d) 

Trustee-Alternate,   Butler  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   Evans 
City,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  G.  Mabel   (d) 

Secy,    o/t    Board,    Cambria    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    228 
Vine  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  John  T.  (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Council   f/t   Blind,   366   Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  Leighton  L.   (d) 

Vendnig    Stand     Opei'ator,    Health    &    Welfai'e 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
DAVIS,  Lewis  H.   (g) 

Counseling    Teacher,    111.    Dept    of    Public    Wel- 
fare, 160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
DAVIS,  Lillie   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
DAWSON,  Christina   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Nafl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  397 
Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
DAWSON,  Robert  E.  (d) 

Pres.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  PAB,  Scranton,  Pa. 
DAY,  Billy  M.   (b) 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.,     Services     f/t     Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  49,  Kosciusko,  Miss. 
SDAY,  Dave  Lee  (b) 

Supv.,    Home   Teaching    &    Sight    Conservation, 
Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    303    St.    Office   Bldg.,   Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
DAY,  Dr.  R.  F.   (d) 

408  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
DeANGELIS,  William   (a) 

Comptroller,    Delaware    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    100    W. 
15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
DeBLAEY.  Adrian  J.   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Wis.  State  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, Box  311,  Ashland,  Wis. 
DEES,  George  J.   (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supv.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1669,  Jackson,  Miss. 
DeFABBO,  Frank   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Dept.  Public  Welfare,  Pa. 
St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  603  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie, 
Pa. 

DEGERING,  C.  W.   (h) 

Editor,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

DEGERING,  Etta  B.   (h) 

Libr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  3705 
S.  48th  St..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

DEGERING,  Inez   (c) 

Caseworker.  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
417  N.  36th  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DeGRIAZNOV,  Mrs.  Martha   (c) 

Chief,  Blind  Aid  Bur.,  Fresno  Co.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare.  P.  O.  Box  791,  Fresno,  Calif. 

DeLANY,  Harry  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Ga.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  890  Memorial 
Dr.,  S.E.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

DeLANY,  Mrs.  Harry  (e) 

Exec.  Asst.,  Ga.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  890  Memroial 
Dr.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DELBRIDGE,  Joseph  Billy  (e) 

St.  Mgr.  of  Canteen  Service,  Va.  Assn.  of 
Workers  f/t  Blind.  P.  O.  Box  5393,  Richmond. 
Va. 

De  LEO,  Mx's.  Suzan  (d) 

95  Grant  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass. 
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DELLINGER,  M.  C.  (d) 

Secy,   o/t   Board,   Lancaster   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   900 

Grand  View  Blvd.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
DeLONG,  Charles  J.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Adult  Blind  Dept..  466  S.  Law- 
rence St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
DEMANOP,  Sebastian  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.   Com.    f/t   Blind,   305   W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
DeMARTINO,  Matthew  R.  (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Ed.    of    Education    o/t    BInid, 

St.  Office  Bldg.,  Room  G-4,  Hartford,  Conn. 
DEMING,  Harold  B.  (d) 

1473A  Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
DENTON,  Keith  E.  (d) 

Dir.,    Summer    School    f/t    Adult   Blind,    Mont. 

Assn.   f/t   Blind,    Inc.,    P.   O.   Box   25,    Helena, 

Mont. 
dePIERO,  Virginia  (c) 

Social    Worker,    Catholic    Guild   f/t   Blind,    111 

Blvd.  o/t  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
DERENE,  Leon  D.  (b) 

Field   Repr.   &   Instr.,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind, 

111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
DERGANC,  Mildred  (b) 

Supv.,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
DeWITT,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (a) 

Mg.  Dir.,  Blind  Work  Assn.,  Inc.,  18  Court  St., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
DEXTER,  John  W.  (a) 

Exec.   Secy.,  Duluth  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   204 

E.  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
DEXTER,  Mrs.  Muriel  Brayman  (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,    Eyes   Right.   Inc.,   316   Fifth   Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
DIAMOND,  Felix  (d) 

1252  Duane  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
DIAMOND,  Sam  (d) 

Patton  Hotel,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
DIAS,  Mrs.  Miriam  (h) 

Volunteer,  20  Linwood  Ave.,  Riverside,  Conn. 
DICKENS.  Mrs.  Kathryn  (c) 

Caseworker,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Welfare 

Dept.,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 
DICKERSON,  R.  E.   (b) 

Counselor,    Div.     of    Services    t/t    Blind,     10th 

Floor,  Co.  Bldg.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
DICKINSON,  Catherine  (c) 

Social    Worker,   N.    Y.    Inst,    f/t   Education    o/t 

Blind,  999  Pelham  Pky.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
DICKINSON,  Raymond  M.   (e) 

Supt.,   111.   Visually   Handcapped  Institute,   1900 

S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
DICKINSON,  Mrs.  Raymond  M.   (d) 

1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111. 

DIEHL,  William  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Room  366, 
Miners  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

DIGGS,  Virginia   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

DILLMAN,  F.  D.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

DINSMORE,  Annette  B.   (f) 

Consultant,  Deaf-Blind  Dept.,  Amer.  Founda- 
tion f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DINSMORE,  Raymond  J.   (a) 

Mgr.,  Blind  Industrial  Workei-s  Assn.,  1072 
Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DISHART,  Martin  (b) 

Dir.,  Psychological  Services,  Columbia  Light- 
house f/t  Blind,  500  9th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

DITZLER,  Harry  (g) 

Dir.  of  Music,  N.  M.  School  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 


DOCKERY,  Milton  E.   (c) 

Caseworker,    Ark.    Voc.    Rehab.,    19   N.   7th   St., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
DODRILL,  Buell  E.   (b) 

Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1150    S.W. 

1st  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
DODSON,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (d) 

Washington    Soc.   f/t    Blind,    3212    10th    Place, 

S.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DOLAN,  Cleo  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cleveland    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    1958    E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
DOLAN,  Margaret  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Mo.    Bureau    f/t    Blind,    602 

Louderman   Bldg.,   317   N.    11th   St.,  St.   Louis, 

Mo. 
DONALDSON,  Mary  (d) 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Tiptonville,  Tenn. 
DONALDSON,  William   (i) 

Operation    Supv.,    Canteen    &    Cafeteria   Dept., 

Can.  Nat'l.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   1425  Crescent  St.. 

Montreal,  Que. 
DORAN,  Walter   (f) 

Instructor-Trainer,    Pilot    Dogs,    Inc.,    625    W. 

Town  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
DORF,  Mr.  Jean   (d) 

600  D  St.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DORF,  Mrs.  Maxine  (h) 

Braille  Instr.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
DORR,  Amelia  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
DOUDS,  Mr.  Dale  (d) 

Pres.,   Mercer   Co.   Br.,    PAB,    121   Clinton   St., 

Greenville,  Pa. 
DOUGLASS,  Dr.  F.  (d) 

119  Lee  St.,  Dyer.  Tenn. 
DOYON,  Paul  (d) 

5433     Ave.     Brodeur,     Notre-Dame     de     Grace, 

Montreal.  Que. 
DRELL,  Alice  (c) 

Psychiatric    Social    Work    Supv.,    Ill    Visually 

Handicapped  Institute,  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd., 

Chicago,  111. 
DUFFIELD,  Dean  C.   (h) 

Treas.,     Christian     Record     Benevolent     Assn., 

3705  S.  48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
DUGAS,  Ben   (d) 

Dir.  of  Training,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  20  E.  68th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
DUMBAUGH,  Earl   (d) 

Second    Vice-Pres.,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    308 

W.  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
DUMBLETON,  Philip  J.   (b) 

Social   Service  Supv.,   Services   t/t   Blind,   Dept. 

of  Public  Welfare,   2385   N.   Lake  Dr.,   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
DUNCAN,  Mrs.  Harriette   (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,     Bur.    of    Sight    Conservation    and 

Work    w/t     Blind,     Queen     Liliuokalani     Bldg., 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
DUNN,  Ambrose  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    St.    Stand    Service,    Div.    f/t 

Blind,  P.  O.  Stand,  Jackson,  Miss. 

DURAN,  John  G.   (b) 

Supv.,    Rehab,    f/t    Blind,    State    of    Ohio,    3119 

Market  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
DURGIN,  Edward  F.   (b) 

Agent   of   Industries   f/t   Blind,    Mass.   Div.   o/t 

Blind,  100  Inman  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
DURNALL,  Ruth  T.   (c) 

Field    Worker,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

DUTKO,  Thelma   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Pa.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Mont- 
gomery Co.  Br.,  1106  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

DUVALL,  Edward,  Jr.   (d) 

Officer,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 
2809  N.  Underwood  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
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DYER,  Otis  C.   (b) 

Supv.,    Guidance,    Placement    &    Training,    St. 

Dept.    of   Education,    Div.    of   Voc.    Rehab.,    129 

St.  Oflfice  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
DYER,  William  H.   (d) 

Member,  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  5037 

Loughboro  Rd.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DYKEMA,  Dorothy  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    Public 

Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
DZIK,  David  (d) 

20  W.  8th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
EASON,  Ben  (d) 

Ins.    Salesman,    211    Georgetown    Rd.,    Raleigh, 

N.  C. 
EASON,  Mrs.  Doris  H.  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Wake    Co. 

Welfare  Dept..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

EASTIN,  G.  H.  (b) 

Placement  Agent  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
EATON,  Allen  (b) 

Consultant,  Off.  Voc.  Rehab.,  Crestwood,  N.  Y. 
EBELING,  Willi  H.  (d) 

Mbr.,  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc., 
Lake  Openaka,  Dover,  N.  J. 
EBER,  Dr.  Herbert  W.  (b) 

Prof,   of   Psychology,   Ala.   College,   P.   O.   Box 
186,  Montevallo.  Ala. 
EBSTEEN,  Howard  (d) 

Pres.,  Second  Sight  Guide  Dog.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind, 
Inc.,  71-11  Austin  St..  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
EDMONDSON,  Stanley  D.  (f) 

Supt.,  Alberta  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
12010  Jasper  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
EDWARDS,  Carlton  F.  (d) 

Budget  Off.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  303  W.  Martin 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
EGAN,  John  P.  (c) 

St.  Caseworker,  Div.  o/t  Blind,  90  Tremont  St., 
5th  Floor,  Boston,  Mass. 
EHRLICH,  David  R.  (b) 

Asst.  Supv.  of  Traniing,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 
111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ELIKAN,  Ethel  Claire  (a) 

Caseworker    and    1st    Vice    Pres.,    Seeing    Hand 
Assn.,  737  Market  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
ELLINGTON,  Hon.  Buford   (d) 

Governor,    State    of    Tennessee,    State    Capitol, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
ELLIOTT,  Mary  E.   (h) 

Secy,     to     Editor     "Our     Special"     and     "Home 
Teacher,"     Nat'l.     Braille    Press,     Inc.,     88     St. 
Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ELLIS,  Dr.  John  W.   (d) 

205  W.  College,  Dyer,  Tenn. 
ELMER,  Rudolph   (a) 

Mg.     Dir.,     Handcraft,     Inc.,     104     12th     Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash. 
ELMORE,  Sarah  E.   (b) 

Home    Ind.    Counselor,    N.    C.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
tEMANUELE,  George  J.   (e) 

Dir.,   Medical   and   Socal   Services,   Fla.   Council 
f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
EMBREY,  Joseph   (i) 

Stand    Program    Cashier,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
EMERSON,  Constance  C.   (c) 

Asst.  Caseworker,  N.  H.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  155i/. 
N.  Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
BNDERSON,  Carl   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian   Record  Ben.  Assn.,  2024 
Ash  St.,  Apt.  2,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
ENGLISH,  Mrs.  Mary  T.   (d) 

39  Pillon  Rd.,  E.  Milton,  Mass. 
ENGLISH,  William  H.   (g) 

Prin.,  Va.  School  f/t  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
ENOCH,  Bettye  Lou   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind.  Butner,  N.  C. 


ENTERLINE,  Donald  D.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  N.  M.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 

Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind,   408   Galisteo,   Santa 

Fe,  N.  Mex. 
EPPS,  Mrs.  Helen  C.   (c) 

Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped,  508 

St.  James  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
ERTEL,  Herbert  H.   (d) 

Secy,     of     Board,     Lycomnig     Co.     Br.,     PAB, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
ESKELUND,  Ellen  (b) 

Counselor,    Div.    of    Services    f/t    Blind,    Voc. 

Rehab.,  178  Middle  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
EUBANK,  Dillard  (c) 

Rehab.  Worker,  St.  Services  f/t  Blind,  117  Uni- 
versity Ave..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
EVANCIC,  Anthony  (g) 

Teacher,    School    for    Blind    Children,    201    N. 

Bellefield  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
EVANS,  S.  J.  (f) 

Supt.,   Central   Western  Div.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1031  Portage  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
EVANS,  Walter  (b) 

Caseworker,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Public 

Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

EVERIST,  Thomas  B.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Bucks  Co.  Br.,  PAB,   171   S.  Main 

St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
FACTOR,  Mrs.  Harold  E.  (h) 

Chairman,    Johanna    Bureau    f/t    Blind,    5801 

Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

FAHEY,  W.  A.  (c) 

Dir.  of  Special  Services,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

3612  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
FAIRBANKS.  Merle  J.  (d) 

Pres.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  Mellon  Nat'l.  Bk. 

&   Tr.   Co.,    Penn   and   Center   Avenues,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
FARGASON,  W.  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Educ,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab., 

1430  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FARRAR,  Floyd  E.  (d) 

Prin.     (retired).    School    f/t    Blind,    Donelson, 

Tenn. 
FARRELL,  Dr.  Gabriel  (d) 

Rochester,  Mass. 
FAY,  Margaret  M.   (d) 

Subscription    Secy.,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FEIGHT,  Mrs.  Betty  (c) 

Home  Visitor,   Bedford   Br.,   PAB,   209   W.   Pitt 

St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
FELDMAN,  Leon   (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Consultant,   St.   Council   f/t  Blind, 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
FELTS,  Maurice   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Dept.   of  Public  Welfare,   29   S. 

Pauline  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
FENTON,  T.  R.   (a) 

Mgr.,  The  Montreal  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  6980  Sher- 

brooke  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 

FEREBEE,  E.  Embry   (f) 

Dep.    Dir.,    Off.    of    Voc.    Rehab.,    Dept.    HEW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FERGUSON,  D.   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 
38  Concord  St.,  Dundas,  Ont. 

FERGUSON,  Donald  R.   (f) 

Asst.    Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind, 
1  Couper  St.,  Kingston,  Ont. 

FERRELL,  William  J.   (b) 

Rehab.   Supv.,   Tenn.   Dept.    of   Public   Welfare, 
303  St.  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FERRELL,  Mrs.  William  J.   (d) 

Sr.  Steno.,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  125  McCall 
St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

FILDERMAN,  Dr.  Irving  (b) 

Optometrist,  811  Three  Sisters  Bldg.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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FIORI,  Frank  J.   (d) 

Pres.,  Armstrong-Indiana  Br.,  PAB,  321  Second 
Street,  Leechburg,  Pa. 

FISH,  Dr.  R.  G.  (d) 

Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Paris,  Tenn. 

FISHER,  Mrs.  Max   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Berks  Co.   Assn.  f/t  Blind,   521 

Carsenia  Ave.,  Penside,  Reading,  Pa. 
FITZGERALD,  Dr.  H.  K.  (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FITZMAURICE,  Marie  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FLANAGAN.  W.  L.  (b) 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Program  f/t  Blind,  408 

Bankers  Ins.  Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 

FLETCHER,  Lydia  M.  (c)  ,,„,.,„.  ^ 

Caseworker  Supv.,  R.  I.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  24  Ex- 
change PL,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FLINN,  Frank  H.  (f )  ^t    ,      t     .      ^  /. 

Supt.,    Maritime    Div.,     Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
FLORETTA,  Sister  M.  (g) 

Supt.,    Lavelle    School    f/t   Blind,    221st    St.    & 

Paulding  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FLOWERS,  Mrs.  Annie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

FLYNN,  Edmund  L.  (d)  ...       „    , 

Pres.,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt  St.,  Bed- 
ford, Pa. 

FOGG,  Joseph  B.  (d) 

Treas.,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  133  Morey 
PI.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

FOOTE,  Brainard  (d) 

The  Foote  System,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

FOOTE,  Dr.  Franklin  M.   (d) 

Health  Commissioner,  State  of  Conn.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
JFORD,  A.  C,  M.D.  (d) 

718  Belvoir  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

FORD,  Evalena  F.  (c)  ^,.  t>i-   j    t 

Medical  Social  Consultant,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  La. 

Dept.     of     Public     Welfare,     P.     O.     Box     4065, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
FORTNER,  Dr.  William  H.   (d) 

106  College  St.,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

FORWARD,  Sophy  Louise  (c) 

Consultant,  Home  Teaching,  St.  Council  f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1049,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

FOSTER,  Lawrence  A.   (b)  .,„,.,„     ^ 

Voc.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

FOUSER,  Edward  Francis   (f) 

Dir.  of  Training,  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  163,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

FOWLER,  Mrs.  Emerene  (i) 

Commercial  Agent,  Mo.  Div.  of  Welfare,  620 
Jefferson  St.,  JefEerson  City,  Mo. 

FOY,  Bolin  M.   (i) 

P.  O.  Box  1295,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

FRAMPTON,  J.  V.   (d) 

First  Vice  Pres.,  PAB,  666  Quaker  State  Bldg., 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

FRANKE,  Mrs.  Howard  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Assn.  f/t  Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc., 
439  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FRANKS,  Gladys  C.   (h) 

Librarian  I,  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Dept.  f/t  Blind,  17th  &  Spring  Garden  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRANZ,  Sidney  L.   (b) 

Voc.  Instr.,  Div.  Services  f/t  Blind,  2516  W. 
Sixth,  Topeka,  Kan. 

ERASER,  D.  R.   (c) 

Christian  Record  Ben.  Assn.  Inc.,  Box  806, 
Lacombe,  Alta. 


FREBURGER,  Milton  T.   (a) 

Asst.     Supt.,     Md.     Workshop     f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FREEDMAN,  Saul   (b)  _    ^^  , 

Psychologist,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
FREID,  Dr.  Jacob  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Jewish  Braille  Inst,  of  America,  48 

W.  74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRELLY,  Eunice   (c)  ,,,,.„ 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  160 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

FREY,  Clifford  F.  (d)  ,    „^       ^ 

Pres.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  5  W.  Church, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

FRIES,  Emil  B.   (d) 

Instr.,  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair,  Piano  Hos- 
pital &  Training  Center,  2606  E.  7th,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

FRISH,  Edith   (c)  ,.   ,    ^ 

Supv.  of  Training,  Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 

FRYDA,  Paul  A.  (a)  „,    ,^,. 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Industries  f/t  Blind,   3320  W.  Vliet 

St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
FULLER,  Earl   (d)  _ ,  ^     ^,    ^^ 

Shop    Employee,   Fayette    Co.   Br.,   PAB.   51   N. 

Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
FURMAN,  Mrs.  Mary  Ethel  (d) 

1350  S.  Shore  Dr.,  Erie,  Pa. 
GAFFNEY,  Emily  C.  (b)         . 

Rehab.    Worker,    St.    Services    f/t    Blind,    117 

University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
GAFFNEY,  Hugh  G.  (c) 

Med.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    796 

S.W.  6th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
GAHMAN,  Harold  E.  (d) 

633  S.  Westend  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GALE,  Mrs.  Bertha  (c)  ,   ,    ,  ,  ^.       .  -,^ 

Asst.,  Nursery  School,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GALLOZZI,  Charles  (h) 

Asst.    Chief,    Div.    f/t   Blind,    Library   of   Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 
GAMBARO,  Stephen   (b) 

Chief,    Div.    f/t    Blind,    D.    C.    Rehab.,    819    9th 

St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
GARDNER,  Mrs.  Andrew   (d) 

1806  McClung  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
GARFIELD,  James  B.   (a) 

Pres.,    Los    Angeles    Co.    Club    of    Adult    Blind, 

320  S.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
GARLAND,  Claude  B.,  Jr.   (d) 

Leesburg,  Fla. 
GARLINGHOUSE,  John  G.   ( d) 

Pres.,    Leader    Dogs    f/t    Blind,    800    Natl.    Bk. 

Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GARRETT,  R.  C.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Christian  Record  Benevloent 
Assn.,  Inc.,  319  71st  St.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

5GARRIS,  Myrtle   (d)  ,  t.,^       t>   ,   •   v. 

Stand  Operator,  St.  Agricultural  Bldg.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

GATTIS,  Carlos   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  360  Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

GAWLOR,  J.  R.  (c)  „       ^     .       .. 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

GENTRY,  E.  H.   (a)  ^     , 

Dir.,  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  Ala.  Inst,  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 

GEOGHEGAN,  James   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Ind.  Home  f/t 
Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GIBBONS,  Ellen   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Wilkes-Barre  Br.,  PAB,  35  E.  Union 
St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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GIBSON,  Mrs.  Amedee  (h) 

Chairman,  Com.  on  Baha'i  Services  f/t  Blind, 
842  N.  Hayworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GIDEON,  Mrs.  Henry  J.   (a) 

Dir.,  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind,  Protestant 
Episcopal  City  Mission,  225  S.  Third  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

GILBERT,  Honorable  A.  Francis  (d) 

Pres.,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  PAB,  Middle- 
burg,  Pa. 

GILBY,  N.  E.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  499  N. 
Cumberland  St.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

GILMARTIN,  Thomas  (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teaching  and  Training,  N.  Y. 
Assn.  f/t  Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

GILPIN,  Joy  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Brooklyn  Bur.  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, 285  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GILROY,  Robert  L.  (a) 

Shop  Supt.,  Ga.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  890  Memorial 
Dr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

GISSENDANNER,  Sarah  V.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 1420  Abingdon  Dr.,  Apt.  138,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

GISSONI,  Fred  L.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor  f/t  Blind,  Bur.  of  Rehab., 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  High  &  Upper  Streets,  Lexing- 
ton,  Ky. 

GISSONI,  Mrs.  Fred  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  2428  Eastway  Dr.,  Southland, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

GLENN,  Mrs.  Alta  (i) 

Business  Enterprise  Supv.,  Iowa  Com.  f/t 
Blind,  State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

GLENN,  Miles  A.  (b) 

Chief  Instr.  f/t  Blind,  VA  Hospital,  P.  O.  Box 
539,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

GLENN,  T.  Allen  (d) 

Treas.,  Montgomery  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Peoples 
Natl.  Bk.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

GLICKSON,  Harry  (d) 

565  Campbell,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

GLOVER,  Calvin  S.   (d) 

Retired,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  207,  Mason,  Ohio. 

GLOVER,  Ovalee   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Com.  f/t  Blind,  2519  Mc- 
Kinney  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

GNADE,  Margaret   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Pittsburgh 
Br,.  PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GODIN,  J.  A.   (f) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  Quebec  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t 
Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

GOETSCH,  T.  Lawrence  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  Texas  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
101  N.  Chaparral,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
GOLDBERG,  Mrs.  Marcella  C.   (c) 

Dir.,    Welfare    Services,    Pittsburgh    Br.,    PAB, 
308  S.  Craig  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GOLKA,  Robert  J.   (d) 

400  Warren  Ave.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

GOODMAN,  Mrs.  Essie  J.   (d) 

St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  2658,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

GOODRUM,  A.  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab., 
2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

GOODRUM,  Mrs.  Alton  B.   (b) 

Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t  Blind,  2811  Fair 
Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

GORDON,  Edwin  W.   (b) 

Dist.  Mgr.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Welfare,  300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GORDON,  Winifred  H.   (d) 

Secy.,  Office  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  HEW,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


GORE,  Mrs.  Eleanor   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
GORSON,  Albert  G.  (f) 

Exec.  Pres.,  Music  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Biltmore 

Hotel   Arcade,    Madison   Ave.    at   43rd  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
GRABER,  Arnold  (b) 

Div.  of  Deaf  and  Blind,  Dept.  of  Edue.,  Capitol 

Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
GRAHAM,  Geraldine  A.   (d) 

Student,  Geo.  Washington  Univ..  736  22nd  St., 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GRAHAM,  Hilda  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W.  15th 

St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
GRAHAM,  Samuel  C.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

Route  1,  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C. 
GRANGER,  John  L.  (a) 

Prod.  Mgr.  of  Shops,  Adult  Blind  Dept..  P.  O. 

Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 
GRAVES,  Sue  H.  (d) 

Med.  Steno.,  Nolin  Co.  Gen.  Hospital.  Indianap- 
olis. Ind. 

GRAY,  John  J.  (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  625  W.  Town  St., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
GREEN,  Britt  L.  (b) 

Rehab.    Supv.,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind.    Mansion 

Park  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
GREEN,  Fred  P.  (b) 

Voc.   Rehab.   Counselor,    Ohio   Div.   of   Services 

f/t   Blind,   85   S.   Washington   Ave..   Columbus, 

Ohio. 

GREEN,  Gerald  W.  (b) 

Coordinator  Rehab.  Counselor  Training  Pro- 
gram, Gudiance  Bur..  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence.  Kan. 

GREEN,  Marvin  A.  (d) 
Box  85,  Stephens,  Ark. 

GREENAWALT,  Edwin  C.  (d) 
7  Penn  Lane,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

GREENE,  J.  H.  (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Edue.,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.. 
Saye  Bldg.,  110  Hancock  Ave.,  Athens.  Ga. 

GREENE,  Randolph  H.   (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1005V. 
13th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

GREENWELL,  May  (d) 

Prod,  and  Sales  Supv.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t 
Blind,  270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GRESHAM,  Julius   (d) 

Daytona  Beach  Municipal  Airport,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

GRIERSON,  Ray  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
903  N.  Texas,  Apt.  9,  Odessa,  Texas. 

GRILLS,  Ian   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  300 
Colborne  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

GRYFINSKI,  Robert  R.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Services  f/t  Blind,  117  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

GUERIN,  Mrs.  Mary  H.   (c) 

Dir.,  Med.  Social  Service,  N.  Y.  Assn.  f/t  Blind. 
Ill  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GUILLEMETTE,  Father  J.  L.   (c) 

Dir.,  Societe  Amicale  des  Aveugles,  4651  St. 
Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 

GUILLOT,  Una  Helen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Bur.  f/t  Blind  and  Sight  Con- 
servation, La.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O. 
Box  430,  Lafayette,  La. 

HAAG,  Mrs.  Elizabeth   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Social  Adm..  414  E. 
Main  St.,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

HACKETT,  Lemont  (c)  ,         ,, 

Supv.,  Home  Service  Dept.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t 
Blind,  2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HACKETT,  Mrs.  Lemont  (a) 

Adm.     Asst.,    Md.     Workshop    f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
HAGAN,  Mrs.  Peter  F.   (d) 

Board   Mbr.,    Philadelphia   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    100 

E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HAHNEL,  Harry   (d) 

Piano    Tuner,     1518     Summit    Ave.,     Columbus. 

Ohio. 
HAHNEL,  Mrs.  Martha  Louise   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     St.    Services    f/t    Blind,     1518 

Summit  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
HAINES,  Alice  (c) 

Community    Services,    Columbia    Lighthouse    f/t 

Blind,  R.D.  No.  1,  Box  403,  Fairfax,  Va. 
HALDER,  Dr.  Ras  Mohun   (d) 

Embassy  for  India,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HALE,  Fuller  R.   (a) 

Dir.,  Seattle  Social   Center  f/t  Blind,   604   Uni- 
versity St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
HALE,  Margaret  (g) 

Teacher,  Tenn.   School  f/t  Blind,   115  Stewart's 

Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HALL.  E.  B.   (b) 

Inst.,  Adult  Training  Center,  Fla.  Council  f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

HALL,  Mrs.  E.  B.   (b) 

Supt.,  Adult  Training  Center,  Fla.  Council  f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1910,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

HALL,  Lela  Moore  (c) 

Supt.,  Hartnett  Co.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare. 
Lillington.  N.  C. 

HALL.  Leon  C.   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Ga.  Cooperative 
Services  f/t  Blind,  134  St.  OfP.  BIdg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

HAMILTON,  Paul   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  101  St. 
Bldg.,  300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HANCOCK,  Aubrey  L.   (c) 

Supv.,  Evaluation  &  Adj.  Unit,  Columbia 
Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  500  9th  St.,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

HANDEL.  Alexander  F.   (f) 

Dir..  Div.  of  Community  Services,  Amer.  Fdn. 
f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

HANSON.  Howard  H.   (e) 

Dir.,  Services  t/t  Blind,  New  Off.  Bldg.,  Pierre, 
S.  D. 

HARDEN.  R.  C,  Jr.   (d) 

Chm.,  Sight  Conservation  and  Blind  Committee, 
71  Tallulah  Ave..  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

HARDY.  Martha  C.   (b) 

Coordinator  of  Training.  111.  Visually  Handi- 
capped Institute.  1900  S.  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HARRILL.  Mrs.  Bea  (a) 

Act.  Exec.  Secy..  Mecklenburg  Co.  Assn.  f/t 
Blind,  704  Louise  Ave..  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

HARRIS.  James  O.   (b) 

Counselor.  Adult  Blind  Dept.,  P.  O.  Drawer  17, 
Talladega.  Ala. 

HARRIS.  Lois   (b) 

Asst.  Instr.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Public 
Assistance,  104  12th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HARRIS,  Mrs.  Robert   (d) 
Route  No.  1.  Newbern,  Tenn. 

HARRIS,  Travis   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.  Services, 
1212  N.  Hudson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

HARRIS,  Zach,  Jr.   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
111  W.  Belmont  St.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

HARRISON.  Albert  D.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

JHARRISON,  Philip  N.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  PAB,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


HARRISON,  Mrs.  Philip  N.   (h) 

2308  Chestnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HARSHBARGER,  V.  S.   (e) 

Chief.    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div.    of    Welfare.    St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
HARTMAN.  Mrs.  Pearl  C.   (a) 

Solicitation   Dept.   Supv.,   Philadelphia  Assn  f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
tHARTON,  Mrs.  Mary  E.   (c) 

Home  Teacher.  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  312 V> 

Shannon  St..  Jackson,  Tenn. 
HARTSHORN.  Jack   (c) 

Repr..  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.    Inc 

1214  55th  St.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
HASKINS.  Hobert   (d) 

55  Academy  Rd.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 
HATCHER,  B.  F.   (d) 

205  Forrest  St.,  Greenfield,  Tenn. 
HATHAWAY,  Donald  W.   (f) 

Dir.,    Hadley    School    f/t   Blind,    P.    O.    Box    L, 

Wmnetka,  111. 

HATHAWAY.  William  Henry  (i) 

y.?r"i'."^    Stand    Supv.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

305  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
HAYWISER,  Dorothy  (c) 

Caseworker.  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 

St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HEARTFIELD,  Seth,  Jr.   (i) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  3636  16th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HEAVNER,  David  (h) 

?i^w'"TAl^   T^'=hnician.  Amer.   Fdn.   f/t  Blind. 

15  W.  16th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
HEBBELN.  H.  J.   (e) 

Supv.,    Div.   of   Services   f/t   Blind,   P.   O.   Box 

1391,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
HEEREMANS.  Harold  W.   (a) 

Exec    Dir.,   Hazleton   Br.,   PAB,   425   W.   Broad 

St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

HEEREMANS.  Mrs.  Harold  (c) 

Home   Therapist.    Hazleton    Br.,    PAB,    425    W 

Broad  St..  Hazleton.  Pa. 
HEEREN,  Ethel  (c) 

dV?^"   .°J  r.'^^^^^^^'     Chicago    Lighthouse    f/t 

Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 
tHEIM,  George  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Mercer  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  69  S.  Oakland 

Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
HEIN.  William  H.   (b) 

Voc.  Counselor.  N.  J.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind.  1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
HEINZE,  Mrs.  Robert  H.   (d) 

566  Marietta  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
HEISLER,  William  T.   ({} 

Perkins  School  f/t  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
tHELD,  Marian   (a) 

Dir.,  Dept.   of  Direct  Services,  N.   Y.  Assn.  f/t 

Blind.  Ill  E.  59th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
HELM,  Mrs.  Leonard  S.   (g) 

Teacher,     Sight-Saving     Dept.,     419     W.     Grand 

Ave.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
HENRY.  Mrs.  Alice  T.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Chester    Co.    Br..    PAB     71    S 

1st  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
HENRY,  H.  W.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind.    230 

Strabane  Ave..  Windsor.  Ont. 
HENRY,  Reginald  (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB.    71    S.    1st 

Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

HENRY,  Ronald  P.   (d) 

Information   Specialist,   Fla.    Council   f/t  Blind 
P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa,  Fla. 

HENSON.  Norman   (e) 

Mgr..  St.   Blind  Sales,   2972  E.  Seven   Mile,  De- 
troit. Mich. 

HERMANN.  Harold  L.   (h) 

Dir.    of   Public    Relatoins.    "The   Upper   Room," 
1908  Grand  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
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HERR,  John   (d) 

136  Oakland  Ave.,  Greensbux-g,  Pa. 
HERRON,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  (c) 

Sr.  Welfare  Worker,  Carroll  Co.  Dept.  of  Public 

Welfare,  Huntingdon,  Tenn. 
HERRON,  Thomas    (i) 

Stand    Program    Bookkeeper,    Washington    Soc. 

f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HERZOG,  Henry  W.   (i) 

Washington    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    5403    Blackistone 

Rd.,  Westmoreland  Hills,  Md. 
HEWITT,  Elton  T.   (d) 

Sub.    Contract    Repr.,    Chicago    Lighthouse    f/t 

Blind,  1850  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 
HICKLING,  Joyce   (c) 

Natl.    Secy.,    Prevention    of    Blindness    and   Eye 

Service   Dept.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929 

Bay  view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
HIDALGO,  Mrs.  Consuelo   (h) 

Mgr.,    Braille    Printshop.    Editorial    Braille    del 

Comite     International     Pro     Ciegos,     Viena     87 

Coyoacan,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
HILGENDORF,  Ralph   (b) 

Ind.  Placement  Counselor,  6412  McCorkle  Ave., 

St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
HILL,  R.  J.    (f) 

Asst.  Supt.,  Maritime  Div..  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t 

Blind,  172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
HILLARD,  Rev.  A.  R.   (d) 

Pres.,  Erie  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Box  4,  Venango,  Pa. 
HILLEGEIST,  Charles  H.   (i) 

Pres.,     Washington     Soc.     f/t     Blind,     1401     K 

Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HILYER,  Mrs.  Ivera  S.   (d) 

Secy.,   Voc.    Rehab.   Services,    P.   O.   Drawer   17, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
HINES,  Harry  L.   (e) 

Dir.,     Services     f/t     Blind,     St.     Capitol     Bldg., 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 
HINES,  Mrs.  Melissa   (g) 

Instr.,    Adult    Blind    Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 

Talladega,  Ala. 
HITCHCOCK,   (Mr.)   Carol   (b) 

Chief,   Blind  Med.   Rehab.,  Veterans  Adm.   Cen- 
ter, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
HOCH,  James  J. 

Regional   Mgr.,   St.   Council   f/t   Blind,   4431   N. 

Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HODGSON,  Ralph  F.   (b) 

Dist.  Mgr.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Miners  Bank 

Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
HOFF,  Mrs.  D.  E.   (d) 

Treas.,    Tri-County   Br.,    PAB,    412    N.    2nd   St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
HOFFMAN,  Sidney   (d) 

138  Greenwood  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
HOLLAND,  Dan   (i) 

Mbr.,  Board  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

4200  Cathedi-al  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HOLLAND,  Lowell  E.   (d) 

Student,  Box  90,  Chanute,  Kan. 
HOLLEMAN,  Terrine  I.   (b) 

Home   Ind.    Counselor,   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   710 
Nisson  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
HOLMES,  Dr.  C.  L.   (d) 

444  E.  Main,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

HOLMES,  Douglas  P.   (c) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  Mari- 
time Div.,  R.  R.  1,  Lancaster,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

HOLT,  Mrs.  Mareie   (c) 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Bucks  Co.  Br., 
PAB,  171  S.  Main  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

HONEMANN,  Kenneth   (i) 

Stand  Program  Supv.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t 
Blind,  2504  Parker  Ave.,  Wheaton  Hills,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

HONEYCUTT,  Mrs.  Marv  G.   (d) 

Clerk-Steno.,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  Public 
Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  149,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 


HONKA,  Emil  A.   (b) 

Consultant,  Services  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  515  N.  Ewing  St.,  Helena 
Mont. 

tHOOPER,  Marjorie  S.   (h) 

Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  Amer.  Printing 
House  f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

HOPPENSTEDT,  Arthur  C.   (c) 

liffi^f^^P"""^^'"^'  ^ept.  of  Public  Welfare, 
526  W.  State  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

HORST,  John  A.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
Public  Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa 

HORTON,  Clarence  (i) 

Vending  Stand  Supv.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

HORTON,  Mrs.  Florence  (c) 

?T?  X^^S^®''-  ^'^-  */t  Sli'^d,  St.  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111 

HORTON,  Holland  N.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Special  Services,  111.  St.  Div 
of  Voc.  Rehab.,  204  Morris  Bldg.,  Joliet,  111 

HOUSTON,  Dorothy  A.   (f) 

Registrar,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

HOWE,  W.  K.,  Jr.  (d) 

Trustee     Amer     Fdn.    f/t   Blind,    Commissioner, 

r"  r-T,Fi*'"-J/*u^^"''^'  1334  Lincoln  Alliance 
Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HOWEILER,  George  L.   (d) 

Judge,  P.  O.  Box  365,  Sandy,  Ore. 
tHOYT,  Miss  Adelia  M.   (d) 

3056  R  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
HUDSON,  W.  R.   (b) 

aupv.,  Rehab^  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Public 

Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  1547,  Meridian,  Miss. 
HUGHES,  Albert   (d) 

Pres.    Fayette  Co.  Br..  PAB,  51  N.  Mt.  Vernon 

St.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
HUGHES,  Mrs.  Helen   (d) 

Board  Mbr     Bedford  Br.,  PAB,   620  S.   Richard 

St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
HUGHES,  Norma  E.   (f) 

Secy.    Gen.,    Can.    Council   o/t   Blind,   95   Ridout 

at.,  S.  London,  Ont. 
HULBERT,  Mrs.  Edna  B.   (d) 

Exec.     Housekeeper,     Burrwood,     Cold     Spring 

Harbor,  N.  Y. 
HULL,  Vernon  L.   (b) 

Area    Supv.,     Rehab.    Services,     Va.     Com      f/t 

Visually     Handicapped,     3003     Parkwood    Ave., 

Richmond,  Va. 
HUME,  Thelma   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mercer    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    69    S 

Oakland  Ave.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

HUNLEY,  Mrs.  Harley  (d) 
Adamsville,  Tenn. 

HUNT,  Alan  Thornton   (f) 

Gen,  Mgr.,  Braille  Inst,  of  America,  Inc.,  741 
N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HUNT,  Joseph   (f) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept  of  HEW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

HUNT,  Richard  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Wis.  St.  Services  f/t  Blind, 
207  N.  Pinkney,  Madison,  Wis. 

HUNT,  Dr.  William  T.   (d) 

1930  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HUNTER,  I.  L.   (f) 

Asst.  Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
333  Knox  Crescent,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

HURTUBISE,  L.  P.   (b) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  200 
3rd  St.,  Quebec  City,  Que. 

HUTCHINSON.  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  (f) 

Vice  Pres.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Box  375, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
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HUTCHISON,  Ella   (c) 

Caseworkei',    Sampson    Co.    Welfare    Dept.,    St. 
Com.  f/t  Blind,  804  College  St.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
HUTCHISON,  V.  M.   (c) 

St.    Council   f/t   Blind,    101    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    300 
Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
HYDE,  Arnold  (c) 

Caseworker    Supv.,    St.    Com.    f/    Blind,    P.    O. 
Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
HYDE,  Charles  Lee   (d) 

Committee    Mbr.,    Services    t/t    Blind,    100    W. 
Capitol  Ave.,  Pierre,  S.  D. 
lERARDI,  Francis  B.  (h) 

Mng.    Dir.,    Natl.    Braille    Press,    Inc.,    88    St. 
Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
ILLINGWORTH.  George  (d) 

26530  Plymouth  Rd.,  Lot  83,  Detroit,  Mich. 
ILLINGWORTH,  Mrs.  George  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    26530    Plymouth    Rd.,    Lot    83, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
INGALLS,  F.  Abbott  (f) 

Dir.,    Europe-Middle    East    Region,    Amer.    Fdn. 
for    Overseas     Blind,     14     rue    Daru,    Paris     8, 
France  . 
INGERSOLL,  Marshall  B.  (c) 

Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  RFD 
No.  1,  Wooster  Rd.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
tINGRAM,  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 
3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
lOCCA,  Amol  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 
Welfare,  300  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
IRELAND,  Ralph  R.   (g) 

Head,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  College  of  Business  & 
Public  Adm.,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
ISLEY,  Edgar  L.  (b) 

Counselor,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  321-23  W.  Walnut 
St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
IVERSON,  Lee  A.  (g) 

Prin.,  Fla.  School  f/t  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
IVEY,  Travis  (g) 

Instr.,    Adult    Blind   Dept.,    P.    O.    Drawer    17, 
Talladega,  Ala. 
JACKSON,  D.  C,  Jr.  (d) 

Duggan    Optical    Co.,    221    Mitchell    St.,    S.W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
JACKSON,  Roy  E.   (i) 

Vending    Stand   Mgr.,    109    W.    12th    St.,    Little 
Rock,  Ark. 
JACKSON,  Mrs.  Sheilah  B.   (b) 

Supv.,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  5683  Maybury 
Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 
JACOBS,  Don   (d) 

Vending    Stand    Operator,    641    Hazelwood,    De- 
troit, Mich. 
JACOBS,  Mrs.  Sumner  C.   (h) 

Volunteer      Chm.,      Hand-Transcribing,      Natl. 
Braille  Press,   Inc.,   88   St.   Stephen  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 
JACOBS,  Miss  Sadie   (c) 

Home    Teacher     (retired),    Div.    f/t    Blind,    St. 
Dept.  of  Welfare,  908  Friscoville,  Arabi,  La. 
$JACOBSON,  Jake   (d) 

Pres.,    Va.     Assn    of    Workers    f/t    Blind,    414 
New  Kirn  Bldg.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
JACOBSON,  Mrs.  Jake  (d) 

203  Lake  Circle  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
JAHODA,  Milton  A.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Cincinnati    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    1548 
Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
JANVIER,  Miss  Carmelite   (c) 

Dir.,    Div.    of    Special    Services,    New    Orleans 
Public  School  System,  703  Carondelet  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 
JARRELL,  A.  P.   (e) 

Dir.,   Voc.   Rehab.,   St.   Dept.   of   Educ,   Div.   of 
Voc.  Rehab.,  129  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JEFFREY,  Herbert  D.   (g) 

Supt.,  N.  D.  School  f/t  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 


JENKINS,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (d) 

Laughlintown,  Pa. 
JERNIGAN,  Kenneth   (a) 

Dir.,     Iowa    Com.     f/t    Blind,    St.    House,    Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
JESSEN,  Emily  Augusta  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   N.   Y.   Assn.   f/t   Blind,    111   E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
gJESSEN,  G.  N.,  O.D.  (d) 

Optometrist,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
JONES,  Mrs.  Edith   (d) 

Inspector,    So.    Envelope    Co.,    510    E.    Maple, 

Madison,  Tenn. 

JOHNS,  Frank,  Jr.  (g) 

Supt.,  Oakhill  School,  120  Holcomb  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

JOHNS,  William  F.   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Guide  Dogs   f/t  Blind,    P.   O.   Box 

235,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
JOHNSEN,  Mrs.  Olaf  M.  (d) 

Secy.,  PAB,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
tJOHNSON,  Mrs.  Annie  B.  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  401  St.  Labor 

Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

JOHNSON,  Carl  A.  (i) 

Mgr.,  Concession  Stands,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t 
Blmd,  2275  E.  55th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHNSON,  Earlis  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  1594  Monroe,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  (e) 

Act.  Admin.,  St.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  24  Exchange 
PI.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JOHNSON,  Harold  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  5683 
Maybury  Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JOHNSON,  J.  Arthur  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Columbia  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 
500  9th  St.,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOHNSON,  Mrs.  Jesse  (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br..  PAB,  119 
Sunset  Rd.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

JOHNSON,  J.  Milton  (f) 

Dir.,  Social  Welfare  Dept.,  Braille  Inst,  of 
Amer.  Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

JOHNSON,  Margaret  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 
35  E.  Otterman  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

JOHNSON,  Maurice  B.   (h) 

Empl.  Counselor,  Dept.  of  Health  &  Welfare, 
Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  178  Middle  St., 
Portland,  Me. 

JOHNSON,  William  T.  (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blnid,  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn-Long  Island,  191  Joralemon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JOHNSTON,  J.  D.   (f) 

Exec.    Officer,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929 

Bay  view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
JOHNSTON,  Mrs.  Lee  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lighthouse   Soc.   f/t   Blind,   2315-21 

Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOHNSTON.  Ruth  M.  H.   (c) 

Catholic  Center  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  22  E.  71st  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

JONAS,  Richard  O.   (b) 

Prof,  of  Psychology,  Consultant  in  Guidance, 
Univ.  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas. 

JONES,  Charles   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Fla.  Council  f/t 
Blind,  P.  O.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

JONES,  Charles  P.  (f) 

Blind,  P.  O.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

JONES,  David  Hamilton   (a) 

Supv.,  Info.  Service,  Community  Relations 
Dept.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willough- 
by  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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JONES,  Elbert  (d) 

Supv.    of    Streets,    City    of    Jackson,    Jackson, 

Tenn. 
JONES,  Howard  T.   (e) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W.    8th 

St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

JONES,  Irene  E.   (c)  ,      „       c.   ,.     t    i 

Home    Teacher,     235     S.     2nd,     E.,     Salt     Lake 

JONES,  Katherine  H.   (c) 

Supv.   of   Welfare,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind, 

406  16th  Ave.,  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
JONES,  Lloyd  T.   (a) 

Owner,  Mission  Blind  Sales,  4  E.  Buena  Vista, 

Highland  Park,  Mich. 

JONES,  L.  Y.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,     125 

Durham  St.,  S.  Sudbury,  Ont. 
JONES,  Mrs.  Margaret  (d) 

3281  Clyde  Rd.,  Milford,  Mich. 

JONES,  W.  E.   (b) 

Counselor,     Special     Services,     Lighthouse     f/t 
Blind,  123  State  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

JONES,  W.  L.   (cl 

Field   Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    Man- 
time  Div.,  118  Highfield  St.,  Moncton,  N.  B. 
iJORALMON,  John  E.   (i) 

Gen.   Mgr.,   Washington   Soc.  f/t  Blind,   2324   F 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JORDAN,  Mrs.  Betty   (g)  ,    „    ^    „ 

Instr.,  The  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
L,  Winnetka,  111. 

JOSEPHSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.   (c) 

Sr.   Caseworker,  St.   Board  of  Educ.  o/t  Blind, 
St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

JOYCE,  James   (b) 

448  S.  Chestnut,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

JOYCE,  William   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,     St.     Com.     f/t     Blind,     220 

Nissen  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
JOYNER,  Gordon  L.   (i) 

Supv.,   Bus.  Enterprises,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 

Handicapped,    3003    Parkwood    Ave.,    Richmond, 

Va. 
JUMPER,  Sally  A.   (d) 

2929  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
KAPLAN,  Mrs.  Edward  (d) 

Secy,    of   Board,    Fayette    Co.    Br.,    PAB,   North 

Ave.  Apts.,  North  Ave.,  Washington,  Pa. 
KAPLAN,  Penny   (d) 

441  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
KAPLAN,  Sydney  S.  (d) 

14  Page  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
KARTARVISH,  Rev.  John  G.   (a) 

Asso.     Dir.,     Catholic     Guild     f/t     Blind,     191 

Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    . 
KAUTH,  Donald  Z.   (f) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Guiding  Eyes  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  11  W. 

42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KEAGEY,  Joan   (c)  . 

Supv     Welfare  Services  for  Ontario,  Can.  Natl. 

Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929    Bayview    Ave.,    Toronto, 

Ont. 
KEANE,  George  E.   (a)  ^,     t,,-    j 

Asst.  to  Exec.  Dir..  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KECK,  Helen  W.  (d) 

Trustee  and  Secy,  o/t  Board,  Westmoreland 
Co.  Br.,  PAB,  303  E.  Pittsburgh  St.,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. 

KEEBLER,  M.  G.   (i^  ^,      ^,.    ^ 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 
2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

KELLER,  George  W.   (b) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Md.  Dept.  of  Educ, 
Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  2  W.  Redwood  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

KELLY,  Joseph  F.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Wel- 
fare, Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KELLY,  William  J.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  128  Treaty 

Rd.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
KELONE,  J.  W.   (b) 

Placement    Counselor,    St.    Rehab.    Agency,    109 

W.  12th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KENDRICK,  Mrs.  Stanley  (d) 

Treas.,    Com.   f/t   Blind   o/t  New   Bedford   Wo- 
man's Club,  140  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Dartmouth, 

Mass. 
KENNEDY,  Charles  J.   (b) 

Dept.    of    Welfare,    St.    Council    f/t    Blind,    300 

Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
KENNEDY,  Charles  L.   (a) 

Pub.    Relations,    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

100  E.  Prcie  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KENNEN,  Richard  (c) 

Home   Tecaher,   Md.   Workshop   f/t   Blind,   2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
KENT,  Jane  T.   (d) 

Off.    Mgr.,    Amer.    Ptg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
KERSHNER,  C.  M.,  M.D.   (d) 

Med.  and   Ophthalmological  Consultant,  Service 

t/t  Blind,  St.  of  S.  D.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
KERSTETTER,  Newton   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lower  Susquehanna   Br.,   PAB,   241 

Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
KIDDER,  Merle  (e) 

State  Dir.,  Voc.  Rehab.,  University  Sta.,  Grand 

Forks,  N.  D. 
KILPATRICK,  Mrs.  J.  G.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Com. 

f/t  Blind,  723  E.  Trade  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

KING,  J.  Glbert,   (d) 

Moore  &  King  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
KING,  Harry  F.   (a) 

Supv.,    Wool    Duster    Prod.,    Philadelphia   Assn. 

f/t  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KINMAN,  Kathryn  M.   (c) 

Pre-school  Worker  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ, 

School     f/t     Blind,     115     Stewart's     Ferry    Rd.. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
KINNEY,  Richard  (c) 

Instr.,   Hadley   School   f/t   Blind,   P.    O.   Box   L, 

Winnetka,  111. 
KIRK,  Lyle  O.   (a) 

Ind.  Supv.,  Toledo  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1819  Canton, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
KIRSNER,  Mrs.  Alvin  H.   (d) 

Chm.,   St.    Com.   f/t   Blind,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,   Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
KLEIN,  Milton  H.   (h) 

Coordinator  of  Counselor  Relations,  Ohio  Dept. 

of     Welfare,     2175     Fishinger     Rd.,     Columbus, 

Ohio. 
KLINKHART,  Emily   (f) 

Dir.  of  Development,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
KLITSCH,  Mrs.  Birgetta   (d) 

129  Sunbury  St.,  Minersville,  Pa. 
KLOCKE,  Rev.  John  H.   (h) 

Natl.    Dir.,    Xavier    Society    f/t    Blind,    154    E. 

23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KLOSTERMAN.  Mrs.  Alma  V.   (dl 

Off.  Mgr.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,   115  Milton 
PI.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

KNEBEL,  Janet  D.   (d) 

Program    Worker,    Industrial    Home    f/t    Blind, 
Burrwood,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

KNECHTEL,  Max  U.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    211 
Queenston  St.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

KNOWLES,  Paul  (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Leader  Dogs  f/t  Blind,  3800  Gloria, 
Wayne,  Mich. 

KOEBLER,  Richard  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  New  St. 
Bldg.,  Rm.  310,  Rockford,  111. 
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KOESTER,  Thomas  F.,  Jr.  (a) 

Exec.     Dir.,     Assn.     f/t     Blind,     Old     Citadel, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
KOHN.  Miss  C.  Marion   (d) 

Board    Mbr.,    Philadelphia    Co.    Bd.    of    Public 

Assistance,    The    Touraine,     1528    Spruce    St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KOLB,  Dr.  W.  Payton  (b) 

Consultant  in   Psychiatry,   S.W.  Rehab.   Center 

f/t  Blind,  602  Baptist,  Med.  Arts  BIdg.,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
KOONTZ,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  (c) 

Children's    Counselor.    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
KORB,  Alfred  (h) 

Technical   Adviser,   Div.   f/t  Blind,   Library   of 

Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
KORN,  Muriel  G.  (g) 

Teacher,    Braille    Class,    T.    M.    Pierce    School, 

537  Conshohocken  Rd.,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
KRAMER,  Daniel  J.  (d) 

Pres.,  Berks  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  38  N.  8th  St., 

Reading,  Pa. 
KREBS,  Bernard  M.  (h) 

Librarian,  N.  Y.  Guild  f/t  Jewish  Blind,   1880 

Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
KRESS,  George  R.  (i) 

Specialist,  N.  C.  Bur.  of  Employment  f/t  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1655,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
KRUGER.  Irving  J.  (b) 

Instr.,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Rehab.  Center, 

10  3rd  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
KUMMEROW,  Andrew  H.  (b) 

Supv.,  Rehab.   Div.  for  Adult  Blind,  St.  Dept. 

of  Public  Welfare,  2385  N.  Lake  Dr.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
JKUMPE,  Roy  (e) 

Dir.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    2811    Fair 

Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUMPE,  Mrs.  Roy  (d) 

2205  S.  Harrison,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
KUNKEL,  Lewis  S.  (d) 

Gen.  Counsel,  PAB.  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

KUNKLE,  Mrs.  Naomi  (d) 

Treas.,  Hazleton  Br.,  PAB,  Drifton,  Pa. 
KUNZ,  George  W.  (d) 

Treas.,   Erie  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   1st  Natl.  Bk.,   1005 

State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 
KURTZ,  Howard  C.   (d) 

2005  Bancroft  Pky.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
LABAW,  Frank  M.,  Jr.  (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  PAB,   1246  Vine 

Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

LABAW,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  (c) 

Supv.  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Lycoming  Co. 
Br.,  PAB,  1246  Vine  Ave.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

LABELLE,  Henri  S.   (d) 

Chm.,  Quebec  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 
3  Kelvin  Ave.,  Outremont,  Que. 

LACIOPA,  Michael   (d) 

Hotel  Douglas,  15  Hill  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

LACKNER,  Rev.  Paul  M.   (a) 

Diocesan  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  111 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LADERMAN,  Burton   (a) 

Dir.,  Pub.  Info.,  Cleveland  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1958 
E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LAFFEY,  Mrs.  Ruth   (g) 

Registrar  and  Teacher,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  L,  Winnetka,  111. 

LAIRD,  T  .G.   (b) 

Consultant,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  535  College  St.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

LAMBERT,  Mrs.  George  (d) 

Secy,  of  Bd.,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  114  S.  12th 
Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


LAMBERT,  Robert  (d) 

Supt.     (retired),    Ind.    School    f/t    Blind,    7725 

College  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
LAMMIE,  Amy  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,   f/t   Blind,    96 

Ridout  St.  S.,  London,  Ont. 
LAMPE,  Thais  (c) 

Supv.  of  Home  Teachers,  Rehab,  f/t  Blind,  100 

W.  7th  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
LAMPKIN,  Lila  (d) 

Secy.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t   Blind,    Inc.,    2811 

Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
LAND,  Harry  W.  (b) 

Ind.  Placement  Oflf.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
LANE,  R.  H.  (b) 

Counselor,    Div.    f/t   Blind,    Propst    Off.    Bldg., 

Columbus,  Miss. 
LANGAN,  Paul  J.  (f) 

Counselor  f/t  Far  East,   Amer.  Fdn.  for  Over- 
seas Blind,  22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
LANGENDERFER,  Miss  Margaret  A.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Dept.    of   Public   Welfare,    1812 

Kensington  Rd.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

LANGFORD,  Robert  P.  (f) 

Field  Dir.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

L,  Winnetka,  111. 
LANIER,  William  J.  (d) 

403  E.  Baltimore,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
LARSEN,  LeRoy  C.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  S.  D.  Services  t/t  Blind,  St. 

Off.  Bldg.,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

LARSEN,  O.  Leonard  (a)  ^    ^        .  , 

Counselor,  Community  Relations,  Industrial 
Home  f/t  Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

LARSON,  Betty  J.  (c)  .,    ,.     ^,.    , 

Med.  Social  Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
LATHAM,  George  G.  (d) 

County  Dir.,  State  of  Tenn.,  618  Lookout  St., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
LAUPHEIMER,  Ruth  H.  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Md.    Workshop    f/t   Blind,    The 

Marylander  Apts..  Baltimore,  Md. 
LAWLEY,  David  Baxter   (d) 

Retired,    58    Suburban    Dr.,    Riverview    Heights, 

Streetsville,  Ont. 
LAWRENCE,  Dr.  G.  Allen   (d) 

637  Medical  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LAWSON,  W.  K.   (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1884 
Haig  Dr.,  Elmvale  Acres  P.  O.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

LAUER,  Harvey  (c) 

Counseling  Home  Teacher,  111.  Dept.  of  Public 
Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

LAYTON,  Gilbert  (a) 

Secy.,    Montreal    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    6980    Sher- 

brooke  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
LEACH,  Mrs.  Charlie  B.   (c) 

Pub.     Welfare     Worker,     Fulton     Co.     Welfare 

Dept.,  165  Central  Ave.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
LeCOMPTE,  Marrilyn   (c) 

Sr.    Caseworker,   Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blnid,   416   N. 

Walnut  St.,  Milford,  Dela. 

LEE,  Harry  G.  (d) 

Piano  Technician,  1366  S.  Lauderdale,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

LeFEVRE,  Robert  (f) 

Secy.,    Committee   on    Purchase   of    Blind   Made 

Products,  1511  K  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LEFFLER,  M.  Eugene  (d) 

Trustee,    Carbon-Monroe    Br.,    PAB,    Mountain 

Rd.,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 

LEHMAN,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lower  Susquehanna  Br.,  PAB, 
241  Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

LEINDECKER,  Arthur  R.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  fiW 
Louderman  Bldg.,  St.  Lo'jjs,  Mo. 
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LENDE,  Helga   (f) 

Libr.,    Amer.   Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
LEVENS,  Leo  M.   (h) 

Sound     Engineer,     Research     and     Dev.     Lab., 

Amer.    Fdn.    f/t    Blind,    15    W.    16th    St.,    New 

York,  N.  Y. 
LEVERETTE,  Mrs.  Frances  (d) 

Secy.,    Voc.    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Blind,    Dept. 

Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  126,  Senatobia,  Miss. 
LEVI,  Mrs.  Julian   (h) 

Transcriber  and  Teacher   of  Transcribers,   5622 

Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
tLEVISEUR,  Mrs.  Fredercik  J.  (d) 

298  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LEVY,  Mrs.  Richard  (d) 

3530  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Apt.  4B,  Chicago,  111. 
LEWIS,  John  (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  406  Bankers  Ins. 

Bldg.,  Macon,  Ga. 
LEWIS,  Joseph  Q.  (f) 

Dir.  of  Recreation,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
LEWIS,  Mrs.  Willie  Fay  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  2842  Avenue 

A,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
LIECHTY,  Howard  M.  (h) 

Mng.     Editor,    Matilda    Ziegler    Pub.    Co.    f/t 

Blind,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
LINDEN,  Ruth  Koch  (d) 

1675  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 
LINDQUIST,  Agnes  (c) 

Caseworker,   St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   406   Rowland 

St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
CLINTON,  Mrs.  Amos   (a) 

Youngstown    Soc.    f/t    Blind,    629    Bryson    St.. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
LINTON,  Eugenia   (i) 

Supv.,    Ky.    Bus.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind,    1510 

Heyburn  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
LITTLEFIELD,  Mrs.  Eleanore   (d) 

Asst.  Sales  Dept.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LLOYD,  Nelson   (d) 

Pres.,  Juniata  Fdn.  Br.,   PAB,   18   S.   Main  St., 

Mifflintown,  Pa. 
LOCKE,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.    (a) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Syracuse    Assn.    of    Workers    f/t 

Blind,  425  James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
LONG,  Elinor  (g) 

Supv.,  Blind  and  Partially  Seeing,  Pa.  Dept.  of 

Public  Instr.,  Box  911,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
LONG,  Elisabeth  A.   (d) 

11488  Westwood  Dr.,  Arlington,  Calif. 
LORANTOS,  Gean   (h) 

Asst.  Mgr.,  Natl.   Braille  Press,   88  St.  Stephen 

St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
LORANTOS,  Mrs.  Mary  (d) 

Med.  Secy.,  23  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Medfield,  Mass. 
LOVETT,  Mary  E.   (g) 

Teacher    and    Consultant    f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped,   Monterey    Public    Schools,    148    Light- 
house, Pacific  Gi-ove,  Calif. 
LOWE,  C.  Herbert   (c) 

Repr.,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,  Inc., 

1309  Illinois  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
LOWENFELD,  Dr.  Berthold  (g) 

Supt.,   Calif.   School   f/t  Blind,   3001   Derby  St., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
LOWERY,   (Miss)  Jimmie  Lynn   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  6915%  Ave. 

L,  Houston,  Texas. 
LUCAS,  Dr.  A.  H.   (i) 

Mbr.,   Bd.   of  Dir..   Washington   Soc.   f/t   Blind, 

The    Divinity    School,    4205    Spruce    St.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
LUCAS,  Waverly  (d) 

Route  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

LUMPKIN,  Jesse  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 


LUMSDEN,  Mrs.  James  (d) 

Council   Mbr.,   R.   I.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   45   Moore 

St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
LYNCH,  William  F.   (a) 

Dir.,    Catholic   Guild  f/t   Blind,   67   W.   Division 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
LYON,  Mrs.  Margaret  (c) 

Supv.,  Home  Ind.,  St.  Dept.  of  Social  Services, 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
LYONS,  Mrs.  Carolyn  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LYONS,  Harrison  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
LYSEN,  J.  C.  (g) 

Supt.,    Minn.    Braille    &    Sight    Saving    School, 

P.  O.  Box  430,  Faribault,  Minn. 
McBRIDE,  Helen  C.  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Central  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   Inc.,  301 

Court  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

McCALLUM,  D.  L  (f) 

Asst.   Field   Secy.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t   Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
McCLAIN,  Vera  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Natl.  Rehab.  Service,  629  S.  18th 

St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
McCLINTON,  Mrs.  Edith  (c) 

Special  Caseworker  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.,  109 

W.  4th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
McCLUNE,  Ronald  (d) 

223  Greenville  Ave.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
McCOLLAM,  H.  Kenneth  (b) 

Chief,  Adult  Services,  Board  of  Educ,  St.   Off. 

Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
McCORMACK,  James  (c) 

Home  Teacher,    Services    f/t   Blind,   Dent.    Pub. 

Welfare,    303    Cotton     States    Bldg.,    Nashville, 

Tenn. 
McCOY,  Carl   (b) 

Supv.,   Kan.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind,   2516   W. 

6th,  Topeka,  Kan. 
McCRARY,  Bernece  (c) 

Supv.,  Teacher-Counselor  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  of 

Educ,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
McCRARY,  Mrs.  Madeline   (b) 

Chief,  Rehab.  Services,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
McCRAVEY,  Augustus,  M.D.   (d) 

130  N.  Crest  Rd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
McCUNE,  Marjorie  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,    Court   House, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 
McDonald,  Margaret  M.   (h) 

Librarian,     Wolfner     Br.     Library     f/t     Blind, 

3844  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McDonald,  Willlam  H.   (a) 

Montgomery  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  1106  W.  Main 
St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

McELWEE,  Joseph   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.   Council   f/t   Blind,    360   Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

McFADEN,  George  G.   (e) 

Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,  Voc.  Rehab.  Div.,  St. 
Off.  Bldg.,  Rm.  416,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

McGAFFIC,  Beulah  (d) 

Treas.,     Lawrence     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     Highland 
Heights,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

McGEE,  James  H.   (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Inc.,  Route  1,  Box  366,  Auburn,  Wash. 

McGILL,  William  O.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,   Chicago  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   1850 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 

McGRAW,  Helen  K.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    St.    Louis    Co.    Welfai-e    Board, 
Court  House,  Duluth,  Minn. 

McGREAL,  William   (d) 

Bd.    Mbr.,    First    Vice    Pres.,    N.    H.    Assn.    f/t 
Blind,  Old  Street  Rd.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
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McGUINNESS,  Rev.  Richard  M.   (a) 

Dir.,    Center    f/t    Blind,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    99 

Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
McGUIRE,  Louise  (d) 

6930  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
McGUIRE,  M.  Anne  (e) 

Dir.,  N.  Y.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
McIVER,  Dr.  H.  T.  (d) 

706  W.  Forest,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
McKAIG,  David  B.  (b) 

Placement  Agent,  Ohio  Services  f/t  Blind,  520 

Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
McKAY,  Evelyn  C.  (f) 

Dir.,  McKay  Associates,   112  E.   19th  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
McLAIN,  J.  Charleton  (b) 

Placement   Agent   f/t   Blind,    Ind.    Agency   f/t 

Blind,  636  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McLaughlin,  Lioyd  h.  (c) 

Field  Worker,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  90  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
McLELLAND,  S.  W.  (b) 

Asst.  Regional  Repr.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  50 
7th  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mcpherson,  Dr.  d.  d.  (d) 

Optometrist,  P.  O.  Box  212,  Paris,  Tenn. 
McRAE,  George  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  322  E.  9th 

St.,  Chester,  Pa. 
McSHANE,  Mrs.  Paul  A.  (d) 

221  "Washington  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 
McSWAIN,  Mrs.  Jeannette  H.  (d) 

St.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   P.   O.   Box  2658,   Raleigh, 

N.  C. 
MacARTHUR,  Blanchard  Milburn  (c) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    305 

Main  St.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 
MacCOLLUM,  (Miss)  Averill  (c) 

Teacher  o/t  Blind,  Services  f/t  Blind,  III.  Dept. 

of  Public  Welfare,  526  W.  State  St.,  Room  402, 

Rockford,  111. 
MacDONALD,  W.  J.  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Room 

108,  101  N.  Chaparral,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
MacFARLAND,  Douglas,  Ph.D.   (e) 

Exec.     Secy.,     Va.     Com.     f/t    Visually    Handi- 
capped, 3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
MacKINNON,  Alexandra   (c) 

Home    Teacher,     Can.     Natl.     Inst,     f/t     Blind, 

Maritime  Div.,  172  Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
MasKINNON,  Lillian  T.   (a) 

Dir.,  The  Society  f/t  Relief  o/t  Destitute  Blind, 

2641  Grand  Concourse,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MacNAUGHTON,  J.  A.   (b) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    406 

16th  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Calgary,  Alta. 
MADEN,  Mrs.  Lillian  B.   (c) 

Case  Supv.,   Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305   W.   8th 

St.,  Wilmington.  Dela. 
MADRID,  Carlos  S.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  N.  M.  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,  Div.   of   Services   f/t   Blind,    408    Galisteo, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
MAFFET,  Hazel  V.   (h) 

Supv.  of  Fund-Raising,  Amer.  Prtg.  House  f/t 

Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
MAGILL,  Arthur  N.   (f) 

Supt.,    Ont.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
MAHAFFEY,  Beatrice  (c) 

Prevention    Worker,    Lower    Susquehanna    Br., 

PAB,  241  Chestnut  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
MAILMAN,  Mrs.  Audrey  (c) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958   E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MAJORS,  R.  E.   (g) 

Instr.  in  Piano  Technology,  Adult  Blind  Dept., 
Ala.  Inst,  f/t  Deaf  and  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer 
17,  Talladega,  Ala. 


MALATESTA,  Joan  Marie  (g) 

Supv.,   Nursery   School,    Philadelphia    Assn.   f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MALONEY,  Edward  K.   (d) 

Bd.   Mbr.,   Washington    Soc.   f/t   Blind,   3407    R 

St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MAMMENGA,  Robert  L.  (i) 

Consultant   and   Supv.,    Business    Opportunities 

f/t   Blind,   Inc.,   30  W.   Washington,   Rm.   1028, 

Chicago,  111. 
MANDERFIELD,  Eldred  J.  (b) 

Area    II    Supv.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

MANN,  Albert  P.  (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 

of  Welfare,  1213  14th  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
MANN,  James  Wayne  (b) 

Psychological  Counselor,   School  f/t  Blind,   115 

Stewart's  Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
{MANNING,  Catherine  A.  (d) 

Secy.,   Dela.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   305    W.   8th   St., 

Wilmington,  Dela. 
MANNING,  Jennie  Louise  (c) 

Special  Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  245,  Bethel,  N.  C. 
MARCONE,  Ted  (b) 

Counselor,  N.  Y.  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,   111  E. 

59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MARK,  W.  A.  (b) 

Dist.    Mgr.,    St.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Health    & 

Welfare  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
MARKINS,  G.  O.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  2140,  Houston  2,  Texas. 
MARKSON,  Mrs.  Archie  L.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Boston    Aid    t/t    Blind,    Social    & 

Educ.    Center,    295    Huntington    Ave.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
MAROWSKI,  Emily  (c) 

Caseworker,     St.     Council     f/t     Blind,     Miners 

Bank  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
MARSHALL,  Harry  B.  (e) 

Shop  Foreman,  Dela.   Com.   f/t  Blind,   305  W. 

8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 
MARTIN,  A.  L.   (e) 

Supv.,    Home    Ind.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    6th    & 

McBicar,  Topeka,  Kan. 
MARTIN,  Alice  (d) 

Dela.     Co.     Br.,     PAB,     100-106     W.     15th     St., 

Chester,  Pa. 
MARTIN,  Norman  G.   (d) 

Treas.,    Chester    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    Sadsburyville, 

Pa. 
MASONHEIMER,  Dr.  W.  C.   (d) 

Pres.,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  1314  Hamilton  St., 

Allentown,  Pa. 
MASTERS,  Richard  A.   (d) 

Clerk    Typist,    PAB,    1607    N.    2nd    St.,    Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
MASTIN,  James  T.   (i) 

Operations    Supv.,   N.    C.    Bur.    of   Employment 

f/t  Blind.  P.  O.  Box  7066,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
MATHSEN,  Martin  H.   (d) 

118  Sutherland  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
MAXFIELD,  Dr.  Kathryn  E.   (b) 

Dir.,     Psychological     Guidance    Service,    N.    Y. 

Assn.    f/t    Blind,    111    E.    59th    St.,    New   York, 

N.  Y. 
MAYERBERG,  Dr.  Emil  R.  (d) 

Bd.    Mbr.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    307    Medical 

Arts  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

MEAD,  Elton  R.   (c) 

Chief  Field  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually 
Handicapped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

MECREDY,  Mrs.  Evelyn  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 2429  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

MEDLER,  Malcolm   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Ore.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  645 
S.E.,  Ankeny  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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MEIKEL,  Christine  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Route 

4,  P.  O.  Box  408,  Independence.  Mo. 
MEILLEUR,  Mrs.  A.  R.   (d) 

Secy.,    Societe    Amicale    des    Aveugles,    4651    St. 

Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MEILLEUR,  Henri  A.  (e) 

Dir.     Admr.,     Societe     Amicale     des     Aveugles, 

4651  St.  Denis,  Montreal,  Que. 
MELDRUM,  John  Alexander  (g) 

Dir.    of    Music,    Oklahoma    School    f/t    Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
JMENUSKIN,  Annie  (d) 

605%  S.  Boynton  Ter.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
MERCER,  Alonzo  V.   (c) 

Supv.,   Adult  Blind  Educ,  111.  Dept.  of  Public 

Welfare,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
MERCER,  Mrs.  Frank  A.   (d) 

809  Burkett  St.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
METCALF,  Mrs.  G.  P.  (d) 

Pres.,    R.    I.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    66    Cooke    St., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
METCALF,  Vernon   (b) 

Agric.    Specialist,    Rehab,    f/t   Blind,    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
METCALFE,  Rena  Mae  (c) 

Supv.    &    Craft    Instr.,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t 

Blind,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
METZGER,  Leon  D.  (d) 

208  Walnut  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
MEYER,  George  F.  (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.    J.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MEYER,  Miss  Ida  M.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    7300    S. 

Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 
MEYER,  Joseph,  Jr.   (b) 

Dist.  Supv.,  St.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  602  Louderman 

Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MICHEL,  Julius  T.   (b) 

Chief,    Rehab.    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Welfare 

Dept.,  Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
MIKE,  Dena  Mae  (c) 

Instr.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
MILLER,  George   (d) 

Pres.,    Hazleton    Br.,    PAB,    224    W.    Broad   St., 

Hazleton,  Pa. 
tMILLER,  Harry  (d) 

Retired,  Fort  Wood  Apts.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
MILLER,  J.  K.   (d) 

Pres.,  Washington   Co.   Br.,  PAB,   R.  D.  No.  2, 

Belle  Vernon.  Pa. 
MILLER,  Laura   (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    311    E.    Main 

St.,  Washington,  N.  C. 
MILTON,  William  Edward   (f) 

Supt.,   Quebec  Div.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,  f/t   Blind, 

1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
MIMS,  J.  Floyd   (g) 

Teacher,  420  E.  Sloan  Ave.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
MIRON,  Omar  L.   (b) 

Rehab.   Cuonselor,   Services   t/t  Blind,   Dept.   of 

Public  Welfare,  1442  Main  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
MISERAK,  Edward   (a) 

Dir.    of    Recreation,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind, 

Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  191  Joralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
MOHLER,  J.  B.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB.    406    W. 

First  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
MOHLER,  Mrs.  John  B.   (a) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Venango    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    406    W. 

First  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
MONAGHAN,  R.  O.   (g) 

Instr.,    N.    Y.    St.    School    f/t    Blind,    Batavia, 

N.  Y. 

MONTANUS,  Rev.  Ralph   (h) 

Pres.,  Gospel  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  120-20  18th 
Ave..  College  Point,  N.  Y. 


MONTEITH,  William  J.  (i) 

Counselor,    Bus.    Enterprises,    St.    Council    f/t 

Blind,    Dept.    of    Welfare,     103    Schuyler    Hall, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
MOORE,  Robert  R.    (b) 

Ind.  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  St.  House, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
MOORE,  Walter  G.  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Bedford  Br.,  PAB,  209  W.  Pitt 

St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 
MORDEN,  Thelma  (d) 

1453  Goyeau  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
MORGAN,  Miss  Annis  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Okla.  Voc.  Rehab.  Services  f/t 

Blind.  1242  E.  5th  PL,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
MORGAN,  Floyd  _(b) 

Placement  Specialist,   Services   f/t  Blind,  Dept. 

of   Public   Welfare,    303    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
MORGAN,  Mrs.  Lydia  (d) 

Supv.,    Volunteer    Services,    N.    Y.    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  2475  Palisade  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MORGRET,  Charles  H.  (d) 

1402  Justine  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MORGRET,  Eugene  D.  (f) 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Natl.  Industries  f/t  Blind,  22 

W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MORRIS,  Jeannette  A.  (c) 

Social  Caseworker,  Youngstown  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

2246  Glenwood  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
JMORRIS,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bess  (d) 

Obion,  Tenn. 
MORRISON,  Dean  P.   (e) 

Asst.     Dir.,    New    England    Home    for    Little 

Wanderers,  Waterville,  Me. 
MORRISON,  Marie   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  513  E. 

State  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
MORROW,  Donald  G.   (b) 

Rehab.  Supv.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  603  Ravens- 
wood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MORTIMER,  Mrs.  Walter  F.   (d) 

Munford,  Tenn. 
MORTIMORE,  Gloria   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,   1609 

Blanshard  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
MOSHER,  Cyril  McKay  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Fayette   Co.    Br.,    PAB,    51    N.    Mt. 

Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
MULLENS,  Frances   (d) 

Secy.,    American    Assn.    of    Workers    f/t    Blind, 

Investment  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUNGOVAN,  John  F.   (a) 

Dir..  Mass.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq., 
Boston,  Mass. 

§MUNN,  Rev.  Daniel  J.   (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

§MUNN,  Mrs.  D.  J.   (d) 

238  Scarborough  Ave.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

MUNSTER,  Clayton  G.   (d) 

Sec,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  D.  C.  Dept.  Voc.  Rehab., 
819  9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUNT,  Louise  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1605  S. 
Lamar,  Austin,  Texas. 

MURDOCK,  W.  L.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  8  Essa 
Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

MUTTY,  M.  Josephine  (g) 

Counselor  for  Blind  Children,  Services  f/t 
Blind,  Dept.  of  Health  &  Welfare,  State  House, 
Augusta,  Me. 

NADING,  Mrs.  Eugene  (d) 

Rehab.  Secy.,  Iowa  Com.  f/t  Blind,  State  House, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NAPIER,  Richard   (b) 

Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  193. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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NAVEY,  Mavcelle  B.   (g)  ,,     ^, 

Teacher,  Arts  and  Crafts,  N.  Y.  Inst,  f/t  Educ. 

o/t  Blind,  999  Pelham  Pkwy.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
NAWAA,  Mrs.  Helen   (h) 

Braille    Specialist,    Bur.    of    Sight    Conservation 

and  Work  w/t  Blind,  1319  Miller  St.,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii. 
NAYLOR,  George   (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,   15   W.   16th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
NEAL,  Mrs.  Inez   (d)  ^^    ^ 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

NEALEY,  A.  E.  (!)  .  t>,-   j  r,     * 

Counselor,  Bus.  Enterprises,  Adult  Blind  Dept. 
of  Voc.  Rehab.,  466  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

NELESON,  Leonard   (f)  . 

Exec.  Dir.,  American-Israeli  Lighthouse,  664 
Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NELSON,  C.  Charlotte  (a)      .,,,,,„,.,     , 
Exec.    Dir.,    Protestant    Guild    f/t    Blind,    Inc., 
14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEWELL,  Dr.  Frank  (f)  . 

Chairman,  Natl.  Com.,  Section  on  Ophthal- 
mology, 950  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

NEWLIN,  William  H.  (a)  „^.,    ,  ,  ^.      . 

Electronics  Dept.  Foreman,  Philadelphia  Assn. 
f/t  Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NICOL,  J.  R.  (f)  ,  ^  TVT  ^1     T     *     f /+ 

Social    Service    Worker,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
NIGHTENGALE,  Dr.  L.  E.  (d) 

227  N.  Duke  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
NOLAN,  Carson  Y.,  Ph.D.  (h) 

Dir.,  Dept.  Educ.  Research,  Amer.  Prtg.  House 

f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
NOLAN,  Mrs.  Grace  (e)  ^    , 

Exec.  Secy.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  550  Dodge 

St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
NOLAN,  Thomas  F.  (d) 

Treas.,   Dela.   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   Glen   Kiddle   Rd., 

Elwyn,  Pa. 
NOLAND,  John   (d) 

1360  Roosevelt,  Lansing,  Mich. 
NORKUS,  Vincent  (d) 

Brushmaker,  6314  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NORMAN,  Gladys  K.  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     St.     Council     f/t    Blind,     1206 

Dewey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
NORRIS,  Mrs.  E.  R.  (d) 

2405  12th  Ave.,  S.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
NORTON,  E.  Mary  (d) 

7  Lisbon  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
NORTON,  Mrs.  Leo  V.   (d) 

Exec.  Chm.,  Center  f/t  Blind,  99  Central  Ave., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
NOVAK,  Michael  J.   (d) 

1435  Paulton  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NOVAK    Peter   (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100  W.  15th 
St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

NOWATSKI,  Homer  F.   fb)  ,   „  ^   ^      c.. 

Chief,  Services  f/t  Blnid,  Div.  of  Rehab.,  St. 
Office  Bldg.,  Springfield,  111. 

NOWELL,  J.  D.,   O.D.   (d) 

Optometrist,  109  Church  St.,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

OAKS,  Miss  Ethelda  (d) 

Secy.,  Rehab.  Div.  f/t  Blind.  St.  Dept.  Public 
Welfare,  Waters  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

O'BRIEN,  Judge  Henry  X.   (d)  „     .      „ 

Pres.,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O'BRIEN,  John  E.   (b) 

Voc.  Rehab.  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Div.  of  Welfare, 
3525  Watson  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

O'BRIEN,  Kathleen   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929 
Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


O'BRIEN,  Mary  E.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Columbus   Assn.    f/t   Blind,   221    E. 

Mound  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
O'CONNOR,  Murray  C.   (d) 

Repr..    Blind    Artists'    Concerts,    Inc.,    101    13th 

St.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
OESTERLING,  V.  K.  (d) 

1st    Vice-Pres.,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB.    543    N. 

Monroe  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
OGILVY,  Percy  W.   (b) 

Exec.    Officer,    W.    Div.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
O'HARA,  Richard  (c) 

Field  Repr.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  111  Boule- 
vard of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
O'KEEFE,  James  F.  (c) 

Supv.,  Intake  and  Referral,   Minn.  Services  f/t 

Blind,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
OLGIATI,  P.  R.  (d) 

5400  Tennessee  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

OLIVER,  Jean  (f) 

Asst.   to  Natl.   Dir.,  W.   Div.,   Can.  Natl.   Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
OLIVER,  Mildred  J.   (e) 

Exec.    Dir.,    N.   H.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    155%    N. 

Main  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
OLIVER,  Stanley  (h) 

Editor,   "The  Eye  Opener,"  1965  E.  Outer  Dr., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
OLSON,  Mildred  (g) 

Teacher,   Sight  Saving   &   Braille  Class,   Minn. 

Bd.  of  Educ,  4045  Lyndale  Ave.  N.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 
OLSSEN,  Mrs.  Alice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Dept.  of  Public  Assistance,  104 

12th  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
O'MALLEY,  Anne  E.   (c) 

Sr.  Worker,  Mass.  Div.  o/t  Blind,  14  Court  Sq., 

Boston,  Mass. 
O'NEAL,  Mrs.  J.  L.  (b) 

Home  Ind.   Service   Officer,   Voc.   Rehab.   Serv- 
ices f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Bates- 

ville.  Miss. 

O'NEILL,  Paul  (f) 

Dir.    of    Pub.    Relations,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
ORISTAGLIO,  Ercole  J.  (b) 

Empl.   Counselor,   Philadelphia  Assn.   f/t  Blind, 

100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
OVERBEAY,  Don  W.   (g) 

Supt.,    Iowa    Braille    and    Sight    Saving    School, 

1002  C  Ave.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 
OWENS,  Dr.  Claire  E.   (d) 

Box  175,  Exeter,  Nebr. 
OWENS,  George  W.   (b) 

Consultant,     St.      Rehab.     Services,     Box     149, 

Pontotoc,  Miss. 

OWENS,  Mrs.  Mae  H.   (b) 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.     Services     f/t     Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  93,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 

OWNBY,  Fred  D.,  M.D.   (d) 

1816  Hayes  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

PACE,  Mrs.  Inez  B.   (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Welfare  Dept., 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

PADDEN,  R.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    397 
Water  St.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

PAPAN,  Theresa   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Chester   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 

PARKER,  H.  P.   (d) 

415  W.  10th  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

PARMER,  L.  Ernest   (g) 

Prin.,   Dept.   f/t   Blind,    Idaho   School   f/t  Deaf 
a/t  Blind,  Gooding,  Idaho. 

PARSONS,  John  B.   (b) 

Counselor,  62B  S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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PARSONS,  Raymond  (c) 

Home    Tecaher,    St.    Dept.    of    Public    Health    & 

Welfare,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
PARSONS,  William  W.   (i) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  3358  Styvesant  PL, 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PASTERNAK,  Morris   (d) 

Vice  Pres.,   Blind  Craft  of  111.,  2  N.   719   York 

Rd.,  Elmhurst,  111. 
PATE,  Murray  L.   (i) 

Operations    Supv.,    N.    C.    Bur.    of   Employment 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1655,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
PATRICK,  George  (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,     102 

Pitt  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 
PATTERSON,  Donald  G.   (h) 

4707   Connecticut  Ave.,   N.W.,   Apt.   207,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
PATTERSON,  Mrs.  J.  T.   (f) 

Finance     Chm.,     Can.     Council     o/t     Blind,     96 

Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
PATTISON,  William  B.   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare, 

410  Hall  St.,  Monroe,  La. 
PATTON,  Mrs.  A  .V.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  325,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
PEARCE,  Marjorie  R.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PEELER,  Egbert  N.   (g) 

Supt.,    St.   School  f/t   Blind   a/t   Deaf,   Raleigh, 

N.  C. 
PEIRSON,  William  O.,  Jr.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Md.   Workshop   f/t   Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
PENLAND,  James   (c) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.     Com.    f/t    Blind,     1365 

Penn  Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
PENNY,  Annie  Ruth   (c) 

Med.   Worker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O.    Box 

2658,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PERRY,  Donald  W.   (e) 

Exec.   Secy.,   Utah   Com.    f/t   Blind,   309   E.    1st, 

S.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
PERRY,  Jack  T.   (h) 

Field    Repr.,     Ky.     Industries     f/t    Blind,     2005 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
PERRY,  Joseph   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Butler    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    308    W. 

Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 
t PERRY,  Dr.  Newel   (d) 

Dir.,   Emeritus,   Calif.   School   f/t   Blind,   Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
PETERS,  Charles  A.   (d) 

Dir.     Bldgs.,    Mgmt.    Div.,     GSA,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
PETERS,  E.  V.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,  Venango  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  109  W. 

2nd  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
PETERSON,  Otto  L.   (c) 

Home   Teacher,   Kan.    Dept.    of    Social   Welfare, 

Box  358,  Garden  City,  Kan. 
PETTIWAY,  James   (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
PETTIWAY,  Mrs.  Marie  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
PETTLER,  Mrs.  M.  F.   (d) 

Secy,  of  Board,   Beaver  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Darling- 
ton Rd.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

PFEIFFER,  Ruth   (c) 

Field     Worker,     Calif.     Dept.     of     Educ,     1445 
Kearney  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

PFITZER,  Mrs.  J.  J.   (d) 

236  Tunnel  Blvd.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PHILLIPS,  Abe  (d) 

1516  Shady  Circle,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

PHILLIPS,  Arline   (e) 

Home  Teacher,  Wilkes-Barre   Br.,   PAB,   35   E. 
Union  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PHILPOTT,  Emily  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    8 

Essa  Rd.,  Barrie,  Ont. 
PHILPOTT,  Ernest  (f ) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    169 

Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
PHIPPS,  Inez   (d) 

Secy.,   N.   C.   Rehab.    Center   f/t  Blind,   Butner, 

N.  C. 

PHITZER,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.   (d) 

209  Laws  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
iPICKERING,  Eddie   (d) 

Student,  Athens,  Tenn. 
PICKERING,  Mrs.  F.  M.   (d) 

Boaz  St.,  Athens,  Tenn. 
PINCUS,  Aaron   (b) 

Supv.-Instr.,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,     57 

Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
PINCUSPY,  George   (i) 

Supv.,    Stand    Program,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PINKSTON,  William  C.   (b) 

Counselor,  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  303  Cotton 

States  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
PIPER,  George  E.   (i) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Business    Opportunities    f/t    Blind, 

Inc.,  30  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
PITTMAN,  George  D.   (i) 

Business    Counselor,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind 

2901  Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
PITTS,  O.  W.,  Jr.   (d) 

Pres.,  McKee-Pitts  Industries,  Inc.,  500  N.  2nd 

St.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
PLANT,  Edna  Whiting   (c) 

Residential    Supv.,   Ark.    Enterprises   f/t   Blind, 

2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
tPLATT,  Philip  S.,  Ph.D.   (d) 

Retired,  981  Kimball  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
POCKLINGTON,  Harold  L.   (f) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Leader   Dogs    f/t   Blind,    Inc.,    1039 

S.  Rochester  Rd.,  Rochester,  Mich. 
POFFENBERGER,  Marv  Jane   (d) 

214  N.  17th  St.,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 
POPKINS,  Martin   (i) 

Supv.,   Bus.  Enterprises,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PORTA,  Regina  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  1746 

W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
PORTER,  Mrs.  Ann   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    St.    Off.    Bldg.,    Rm.    101,    500 

Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
POTTER,  C.  Stanley  (e) 

Dir.,    Services    f/t   Blind,    Minn.    Div.   of   Social 

Welfare,  117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
POTTS,  Dr.  J.  Manning   (h) 

Editor,    "The  Upper   Room,"    1908    Grand  Ave., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
POWELL,  Genevieve  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     St.     Services     f/t     Blind,     800 

Harrison,  Topeka,  Kan. 
POWELL,  William  T.   (a) 

Dist.  Mgr.,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of  Pub. 

Welfare,  603  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 
PRATER,  Isaac  Ronald   (b) 

Counselor,   Ala.   Inst,    f/t   Deaf  and   Blind,    629 

S.  18th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

PREUSS,  Bernard  F.   (b) 

Rural    Placement    Agt.,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Voc. 
Rehab.  Div.,  313  E.  16th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

PRICE,  Florence  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    108    N.    6th 
St.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  Mrs.  Josephine   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,   536  W. 
30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PRICE,  Leroy  (a) 

Shop    Foreman,    Northampton    Co.    Br.,    PAB, 
129  E.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
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PRICE,  Marvin   (b) 

Placement    Counselor,    Ind.    Agency    f/t    Blind, 

536  W.  30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PROUTY,  Robert  M.   (d) 

137  Main  St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
PUGH,  Miss  Nance   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,  Tri-Co.   Br.,    PAB,  2336  N.  3rd  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
PURCELL,  Claude  (d) 

Supt.    of   Schools,    St.   Dept.    of   Educ,    St.    Off. 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
PURCHAS,  Eric  G.   (d) 

State  Secy.,   Lions   International,   503   Roosevelt 

Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PURPURA,  Mrs.  Helen    (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Voc.    Rehab.,    Mo.    Bur.    f/t 

Blind,  St.  Off.  Bldg.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
PURSE,  Ross   (f) 

Exec.     Off.    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    2550 

Broad  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

PUTH.  A.  D.   (f) 

Asst.    Dir.,    Natl.    Rehab.    Assn.,    1025    Vermont 

Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
QUARLES,  Luke  G.   (d) 

L.  C.  Quarles  Hdw.  Co.,  Gainesboro,  Tenn. 
QUAY,  W.  Earl   (a) 

Ind.    &    Homework    Consultant,    PAB,    1607    N. 

2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
QUIMBY,  Neal  F.,  Ph.D.   (g) 

Supt.,  N.   M.   School   f/t  Visually  Handicapped, 

Box  32,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
RADCLIFF,  Mrs.  Frances   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    Bur.    of    Rehab.,    Dept.    of 

Educ,  620  Times  Bldg.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
RADCLIFF,  Wilbur  (c) 

Field   Worker,   Adult   Blind,    Field   Services    f/t 

Blind,    Dept.    of    Educ,    217    W.    1st    St.,    Los 

Angeles,  Calif. 
RAFF  ABLE,  Frank  D.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Lawrence    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    32%    S. 

Beaver  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
RAITHEL,  John  B.   (b) 

Ind.    Emplyoment    Agt.,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Div. 

of  Welfare,  7124  Leona  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
RANEY,  R.  L.,  Jr.   (b) 

Med.    Counselor,   Fla.   Council   f/t   Blind,    P.   O. 

Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
RANGE,  M.  Conrad,  Jr.   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor.    Industrial    Home   f/t    Blind, 

Long    Island    Rehab.    Center,    Jamaica,    Long 

Island,  New  York. 
RANKIN,  Mrs.  Sammie  K.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  700  S.   15th 

St.,  Waco,  Texas. 
RANSON,  Rebecca  Nelle   (d) 

515  N.  Long,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
RATCHFORD,  William  S.   (a) 

Secy.    &    Supt.,    Md.    Workshop   f/t   Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
RAWLS,  Dudley  B.   (d) 

2732  N.  E.  25th  PL,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
REED,  Lester  B.   (b) 

Counselor,   Md.   Workshop    f/t    Blind,   Mt.    Sav- 
age, Md. 
REEDY,  Corbett  (f) 

Reg.   Repr.,   Off.  Voc   Rehab.,   Dept.  HEW,   700 

E.  Jefferson  St.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
REGISTER,  George  (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
REHBAUM,  Al,  Jr.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  68,  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 
REICH,  Jack   (d) 

Exec.    Vice    Pres.,    Ind.    St.    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce, Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
REILLY,  Helen   (d) 

Lay    Chairman,    Mt.    Carmel    Guild,    Center    f/t 

Blind,  99  Center  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

REISER,  Neil  (d) 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Public  Support,  N.  Y.   Assn.  f/t 
Blind,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RESNICK.  Rose  (f) 

Dir.  of  Programs  &  Pub.  Relations,  Lighthouse 
f/t  Blind,  745  Buchanan  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

RICE,  B.  P.  (g) 

Band  Dir.   and  Tuning  Instr.,  Tenn.  School  f/t 

Blind,  115  Stewart's  Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
RICHARDSON,  Clyde  E.   (b) 

Rehab.  Agt.  f/t  Blind,  Ore.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

535  S.E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
RICHARDSON,  Doris  (d) 

Vending  Stand   Operator,   4317  E.   Washington 

Apt.  19,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
RICHARDSON,  Douglas  S.   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  723  Sligo  Dalton  Apt., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
RICHARDSON,  J.  A.   (d) 

Cigar  Stand   Operator,  P.  O.  Box  5944.  Dallas, 

J.  6X&S* 

RICHARDSON,  Mrs.  J.  A.  (d) 

218  W.  Woodin  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
RICHTERMAN,  Harold  (b) 

PJ*"^..y°'=-  Services,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind, 

57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
RICKER,  Lillian   (g) 

Founder   and  Dir.,   Penrickton   Nursery  School 

for     Visually     Handicapped     Children,      26530 

Eureka  Rd.,  Taylor,  Mich. 
RICKMAN,  Mrs.  Mildred  M.   (c) 

?.S.™,S    Teacher,     Springfield    Assn.    f/t    Blind, 

640  E.  Brower,  Springfield,  Mo. 
tRIDGWAY,  Miss  Gladys  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Dept.   of  Welfare,  Services  f/t 

Blind,  423  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
RIEDEL,  Mrs.  W.  A.   (d) 

Vending    Stand     Operator,     3403    N.     Glenview 

Ave.,  Austin,  Texas. 
RIEMAN,  E.  A.  (b) 

Ind.   Placement  Agt.,  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  313  16th 

St.,  3rd  Floor,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
RIGGLES,  Ira  W.  (b) 

Selective   Placement  Specialist,  U.   S.  Dept.  of 

Labor,    3414    Morrison    St.,    N.W.,    Washington, 

RILEY,  Betty  (f) 

Field  Worker,  Services  for  Deaf-Blind,  Amer. 
Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RILEY,  Mrs.  Lafloye  C.   (d) 

Secy.,  Rehab.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept.  Public 
Welfare,  Meridian,  Miss. 

RILLEY,  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  (d) 

Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  1819  Arch  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

RING,  Mrs.  Elinor  B.   (c) 

Social  Worker-Coordinator,  Blind  Clinic,  Chil- 
dren s  Hospital,  4404  Delmont  Lane,  Kensing- 
ton, Md. 

RISTOW,  Gloria   (c) 

Soc    Service   Counselor,   Services   t/t   Blind    St 

Dept.     of    Pub.    Welfare,    2385    N.     Lake    Dr  ' 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
RITTER,  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.   (b) 

l?!^-j^S^^'^f    Counselor,    Wis.    St.    Services    t/t 

Blind,  207  N.  Pinckney  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
RIVES,  Louis  H.,  Jr.   (f) 

7506  Dundalk  Rd.,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
RIVES,  Mrs.  Louis  H.,  Jr.  (d) 

Chief,   Services   f/t   Blind,   Off.   of  Voc.   Rehab 

Dept.  of  HEW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ROACH,  Margaret  (f) 

Exec.    Secy.,    Eye    Dog    Fdn.,    P.    O.    Box    815, 

Beaumont,  Calif. 
ROBBINS,  H.  Griffith   (d) 

Bd.  of  Dir.,  Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  24  St. 

Denis  Ave.,  Havertown,  Pa. 
ROBERTS,  Harold  (f) 

Dir.,    Bur.    of    Field    Service,    Amer.    Fdn.    f/t 

Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ROBERTS,  Velma   (c) 

Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,   1401   S  W 

Adams,  Peoria.  111. 
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ROBERTSON,  Frank   (d) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Texas    Lions    League    for    Crippled 

Children,     Inc.,     Box    247,     Kerrville,     Texas. 
§ROBINSON,  Leonard  A.   (b) 

Supv.,    Section    f/t    Blind,    Dist.    Off.    of    Voc. 

Rehab.,  819  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
$ROBINSON,  Capt.  M.  C.   (i) 

Natl.  Dir.,  Westex-n  Canada,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t 

Blind,  1101  Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
ROBITAILLE,  Robert  (g) 

Music  Transcription  Specialist,  Can.  Natl.  Inst. 

f/t  Blind,  142.5  Crescent  Ave.,  Montreal,  Que. 
RODENBERG,  L.  W.   (h) 

Supt.,  Blind  Services,   111.   Braille  &   Sight  Sav- 
ing School,  Jacksonville,  111. 
RODERICK,  Mrs.  Frances  V.   (c) 

Prevention    of    Blindness    Worker,    Blair-Centre 

Br.,  PAB,  1509  13th  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
^RODERICK,  James  E.   (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Blair-Centre    Br.,    PAB,    1509    13th 

St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
ROLL  AND,  Ralph   (i) 

Supv.,  Business  Enterprises,  Services  f/t  Blind, 

St.   Off.   Annex,    117   University   Ave.,   St.   Paul, 

Minn. 
ROMANO,  Ralt.h  Robert   (f) 

Adm.   Asst.,   Braille   Inst,   of      Amei-.,   Inc.,    741 

N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
ROMINGER,  Joyce   (d) 

3218  Taylor  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
RONDI,  Mrs.  Chas.  R.   (d) 

113  Kennedy  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
ROOT,  Kenneth    (d) 

Vice  Pres.,   Erie  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   1320   G.  Daniel 

Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 
ROSATI,  Ettore  G.   (e) 

Supv.    of   Educ.    f/t   Blind,    St.   Dept.    of   Educ, 

Roger    Williams    Bldg.,    Hayes    St.,    Providence, 

R.  I. 
ROSATI,  Mrs.  Eva  M.   (d) 

79  Pleasant  St.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 
ROSENBLUM,  Mrs.  Louis   (d) 

Secy   of   the   Board,   Mercer   Co.    Br..    PAB,   229 

Buhl  Blvd.,  Sharon,  Pa. 
ROSENBOM,  Mrs.  Lillian  A.   I  el 

Teacher,    111.    Dept.    of    Pub.    Welfare,    Div.    f/t 

Blind,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

ROSS,  James  H.   (di 

Pres.,  Lancaster  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  936  Helen  Ave.. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

ROSS,  Robert  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Blair-Centre  Br.,  PAB,  1509 
13th  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

ROTH,  Carol  L.   (b) 

Rehab.  Worker,  Minn.  Sei-vices  f/t  Blind,  117 
University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ROTH,  Sister  Sue  (c) 

Consultant  t/t  Blind  &  Partially  Seeing, 
Lutheran  Board  of  Inner  Missions,  2800  Queen 
Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

ROTHBEIN,  Julius   (d) 

Bus.  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  270  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

tROUGAGNAC.  Mrs.  Geraldine   fa) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Houston-Harris  Co.  Lighthouse  f/t 
Blind,  3530  W.  Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 

ROWE,  Charles  H.   (i) 

Bus.  Enteri)rise  Specialist.  Ala.  Inst,  f/t  Deaf 
&  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  1366,  Decatur,  Ala. 

ROWELL,  Maw  Elizabeth   (c) 

Caseworker,  Pittsburgh  Br.,  PAB,  308  S.  Craig 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROWLAND,  Mrs.  Rosemary  A.  (d) 

Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ROWSER.  Mrs.  Edwin  M.   (d) 

Bookkeeper,  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  912  W. 
Broadway,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


RUANE,  Myra  (c) 

Prevention   Worker,   Fayette   Co.   Br.,    PAB,   51 

N.  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
RUBIN,  Mrs.  Barbara  Blatt  (d) 

Volunteer  Braille  Transcriber,  4634  Safford  St., 

Fresno,  Calif. 
RUCH,  Edward  T.   (a) 

Dir.,    Soc.    Services,    Catholic    Guild    f/t    Blind, 

191  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
RUENZI,  Miss  Adeline  A.   (e) 

Pres.,   Service   Club   f/t   Blind,   Inc.,   4312    Olive 

St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
RUMSEY,  Winfield  S.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  San  Francisco  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind, 

745  Buchanan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
RUNKLE,  William  D.   (d) 

Pres.,  Butler  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Mounted  Route  10, 

Butler,  Pa. 
RUSK,  Elizabeth   (c) 

Natl.  Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
RUSK,  J.  J.   (f) 

Exec.     Off.,    Can.    Natl.     Inst,    f/t    Blind,     316 

Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

RUSLANDER,  S.  Leo   fd) 

Secy,   of  the  Board,   Pittsburgh  Br.,   PAB,   5301 

Fair  Oaks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
RUSSELL,  Mrs.  Doris  M.   (b) 

Field    Worker    f/t    Adult    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Educ,  P.  O.  Box  903,  Apple  Valley,  Calif. 
RYALS,  Charles  E.   (b) 

Counselor,  Yerby  School,  503  Conte  St.,  Mobile, 

Ala. 
RYAN,  Ella  H.   (d) 

Housemother   at   Dormitory,    Rehab.    Center    f/t 

Blind,  2516  W.  Sixth,  Topeka,  Kan. 
SABOL,  Helen   (c) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.    f/t   Blind,    1958   E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
SADLER,  Arnold  (d) 

5250  Rainier  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
tSALMON,  Peter  J.,  LL.D.  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,  Industrial  Home  f/t  Blind,   57   Wil- 

loughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SAMPLE,  Bertha   (g) 

Teacher,    Short    Story    Writing,    Hadley    School 

f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Drawer  L,  Winnetka,  111. 
SANDERFER,  Mrs.  Margaret   (a) 

Instr.,    Harris    Co.    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    3530    W. 

Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 
SANDERFER,  W.  W.   (a) 

Asst.  Dir.,  Harris  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  3530  W. 

Dallas,  Houston,  Texas. 
SANDMAN,  Regina   (d) 

35-16  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  Queens,  N.  Y. 
SATTERTHWAITE,  William  H.,  Jr.  (d) 

Treas.,     Bucks     Co.     Br.,     PAB,    Lincoln    Ave., 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
SAUNDERS,  Dr.  Stanley  Alexander  (b) 

Dir.,  Voc.  Guidance,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind. 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SAUSSER,  Mrs.  Doris  P.   (f) 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,   15  W.   16th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SAWYER,  Clarice  Parks   (g) 

Instr.,    Ala.    Inst,    f/t    Deaf    and    Blind,    P.    O. 

Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala. 

SAYERS,  Evelyn   (d) 

Vending  Stand  Operator,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind, 
1238  N.E.  Third  Ave.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

SCARBOROUGH,  Mrs.  Dorothy  fc) 

Supv.  of  Home  Ind.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  St.  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

SCHELTES,  Adrian  C.   (b) 

Reg.  Supr.  of  Traiinng  &  Placement  f/t  Blind, 
Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  160  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

SCHERER,  Helen   (d> 

Amei-.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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SCHEURICH,  Glenn   (h) 

Head  of  Talking  Book  Dept.,  Amer,  Ptg.  House 
f/t  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SCHLOSS,  Irvin  P.   (f)  , 

Legislative     Analyst,     Amr.     Fdn.     f/t     Blind, 
Sheridan  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHMIDT,  Edna   (g)  c.  u     i    t>       ^     qio 

Teacher,   Braille,  Milwaukee   School    Board,   912 
N.  Hawley  Rd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SCHMIDT,  Genevieve  (d)  tjar     9/tK<5 

Secy,   of  the  Board,   Tri-Co.  Br..   PAB,   245   S. 

31st  St.,  Green  Acres,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SCHMITT,  Andrew  J.   (b)  

Dir     of   Work    Research,    Industrial    Home   f/t 

Blind,  57  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SCHNEIDER,  Benjamin   (a) 

Mgr       Benfold     Div.,     Philadelphia     Assn.     f/t 

Blind,  229  N.  63rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SCHREMPF,  Richard  (d) 

2342  29th  St.,  Moline,  111. 
SCHROTH,  Jack  (d)  ^,.         ,  „., 

Vending    Stand    Mgr.,    733    Sligo    Ave.,    Silver 

Spring,  Md. 
SCHUMAN,  Phyllis   (c)  „„„     ^    ,  .     r. 

Student,     Amer.    Univ.,     9208     Cedarcrest    Dr., 

Bethesda,  Md. 
SCHUNHOFF,  Hugo  F.,  Ph.D.  (g)  ,    ^,.    , 

Supt.,    W.    Va.    School    f/t    Deaf    and    Blind, 

Romney,  W.  Va. 
SCHWALENBERG,  Mrs.  Ruth  (d)  ^     ^^^ 

Subscription    Office   Secy.,    PAB,    1607    N.    2nd 

St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SCHWARTZ,  David  B.   (f)    ^,^  „_.     ,    ,.  ^    ^„., 

Field  Repr.,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,  15  W.  16th 

St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SCOTT,  Eileen  P.   (c)  .    ^,^  tj,-    j    nm 

Social  Worker,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  1101 
Broadway,  W.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

^TeUb.^^Svt-|a!    Com.    f/t^  Visually   Han di- 
capped,  3003  Parkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SCOTT,  Jack  (b)  . ,^    ^^■    a     -o     n 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  559,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
SCOTT,  John,  Jr.   (b) 

Counselor    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    314 

West  Bldg.,  Rome,  Ga. 

SCOTT,  John  Eugene   (d)  x,,.     ■,   o   i         r,r, 

Gen.   Mgr.    (Owner),   Michigan   Blind   bales,    U 
Victor  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SCROBE,  Livia   (c)  ■□  a  tj     mn  inr-  w 

Home  Teacher,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  100-106  W. 
15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

SEE,  Charles  M.   (b)  „,.     ,    t,    r^    r. 

Field  Repr.,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 
925,  Cumberland,  Md. 

SEE,  Mrs.  Margielea  S.   (c)  ^,,  t,i-    .j     x.     r. 

Home  Teacher,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,   P.   V. 
Box  925,  Cumberland,  Md. 

SEELEY,  Hoyle  G.   (d)  ^,-n    aorj-    a 

Asst.  Treas.,  Lackawanna  Br.,  PAB,  635  Linden 
St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

SEGURA,  Ufemon  J.   (a)  . 

Proprietor,   Workshop   f/t   Blind,   909   Washing- 
ton Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

JSELIS,  Irving  M.   (f)       _       ^   ^i-    j     t  1^7   w 

Exec.  Dir.,  The  Associated  Blind,   Inc.,   147   W. 
23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SELIS,  Mrs.  Irving   (c)  .        ,    „,•    j     t 

Dir.    of   Social    Service,    Associated    Blind,    Inc., 
147  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEPTINELLI,  Anthony  E.   (e) 

Supv.,    Services   f/t   Blind,    St.   Dept.    of   Educ, 
Room  250,  721  Capitol  Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SESSIONS.  Eddie  J.   (b)  ^  ^   ,,  i,,. 

Counselor,   Div.   f/t   Blind,   St.   Dept.   of   Public 
Welfare,  McComb,  Miss. 

JSEVERSON,  Alfred  L.   (f)  ,     ,  , 

Sunnen    Fdn.,    2816    Bartold    Ave.,    Maplewood, 
Mo. 


SEWELL,  Russell  C.   (d)  ^       „        t>  a  d 

Secy,    of    the    Board,    Lawrence    Co.    Br.,    fAti, 
Mai)le  St.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

SEYMOUR,  Charles  E.   (e)  „„.,„, 

Supt.,  Conn.  Institute  f/t  Blind,  170  Ridge  Rd., 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 
SEXTON,  William  B.   (d) 

1405  Griswold  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
SHAHEEN,  Ernest  G.   (h) 

Asst.  Editor,  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  f/t 

Blind,  Box  87,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

SHANK,  Betsy  M.   (c)  „    ^   c. 

Prevention   Consultant,    PAB,    1607   N.   2nd  St., 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
SHAPIRO,  Irving  I.   (d) 

Owner,  Blind  Workers,  Inc.,  5535  N.  Clark  St., 

Chicago,  111. 

SHAW,  George  (d)  ^u     .       n      w 

Board  Mbr.,  Trustee-at-Large,   Chester  Co.  Br., 
PAB,  71  S.  First  Ave.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

SHERBERG,  Albert  N.  (d)  ,       ^    .^.^  /i. 

Exec.    Secy,     (resigned).     Board    of    Educ.    o/t 
Blind,  165  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SHERMAN,  Allan  W.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  N.  Y.   Assn   f/t  Blind,   111   E.   59th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIPLEY,  George  E.   (c)  „^.,    ^  ,   ^.        .  ,,^ 

Supv.    of    Recreation,    Philadelphia    Assn.    t/t 
Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SHOENIG,  Harold  (d) 

301  S.  Howell  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SHORB,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  (i)  .,.„,.    .    .onn 

Board  of  Dir.,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  4800 

Woodway  Lane,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SHREMP,  Mrs.  G.  P.   (d)  .„     „     „     „ 

Trustee,   Butler   Co.   Br.,   PAB,   P.   O.   Box   127. 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
SHUMAN,  Charles  S.  (d)  „,,   xt 

Treas.,   Lower   Susquehanna   Br.,   PAB,   214   JN. 

Front  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
SHUMAR,  Ernest  (d) 

Shop   Employee,  Fayette  Co.   Br.,   PAB,   51   N. 

Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
?SHUMWAY,  H.  Smith  (e) 

Dir.,    Div.   of   Deaf  and   Blind,   Dept.   of  Educ, 

Capitol  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
SICOLA,  Rose  Marie  (c) 

Caseworker,    St.    Council    f/t    Blind,    1213    14th 

Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
SIEGER,  Catherine  A.   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Lehigh  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  25  S. 

Franklin  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
SIEWIERSKI,  Julian   (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Council    f/t   Blind,    13th 

and  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SIGLE,  Betty   (c)  ,  ,   ^ 

Caseworker,   St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Richmond  Co. 

Welfare  Dept.,  206  W.  Ash  Ave.,  Lenoir,  N   C. 
SILVERSTONE,  Seymour  S.   (d) 

Treas.,     Cambria    Co.     Br.,     PAB,     602     United 

States  Bank  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

SIMMONS,  Harry  E.   (e)  ,     „     ^     „ 

Exec.   Dir.,   Fla.    Council   f/t   Blind,   P.    O.   Box 
1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 

SIMMONS,  William   (d) 

Secy,  of  the  Board,  Hazleton  Br.,  PAB,  Miners 
Bank  Bldg.,  W.  Hazleton,  Pa. 

SIMMONS,  W.  T.   (f)  ,.     ,     „„„ 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    929 
Bayveiw  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SIMONDS,  Mrs.  Beatrice  P.   (d) 

Secy.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    305    W.    8th    St., 
Wilmington,  Dela. 

SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Edith  C.  S.   (f) 

Natl.    Music    Consultant,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SIMPSON,  Mrs.  Virginia   (h) 

Supv.,    Blind    Section    Librarian,    Calif.    St.    Li- 
brary, Library  Courts  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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SIMS,  James  W.   (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind,    Box 

1151,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
tSISKIN,  Garrison   (d) 

639  Battery  PL,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
JSISKIN,  Mose  (d) 

402  Cameron  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SKINNER.  C.  Herbert   (d) 

Treas.,  Northampton  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  2344  Butler 

St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
SKRZYPEK,  Alexander  J.  (h) 

Librarian    II,    Services   f/t   Blind,   Hild   Br.   Li- 
brary,   Chicago    Public    Library,    4544    Lincoln 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
SLOPAK,  Abraham   (d) 

Dir.,   Leathercraft   Guild  of  Amer.,   Colchester, 

Conn. 

SLUDOCK,  Regina  (h) 

Librarian,    Library   f/t   Blind,    166    Sixth   Ave.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
SMITH,  Aleck  (i) 

Bus.  Counselor,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SMITH,  Benjamin  F.  (g) 

Prin.,    Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
SMITH,  Byron  M.  (a) 

Exec.  Secy.,  Minn.  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  1936  Lyndale 

Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SMITH,  Charles  C.  (a) 

Evec.   Dir.,   Montgomery   Co.    Assn.    f/t   Blind, 

1106  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
SMITH,  Miss  Doris  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
SMITH,  Douglas  G.  (e) 

Area.  Supv.,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box 

1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
SMITH,  Dwain  (d) 

Stand    Operator,    Ark.    Enterprises    f/t    Blind, 

Natl.  Old  Line  Ins.  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
SMITH,  Dwight  C,  Ph.D.  (h) 

Gen.  Secy.,  John  Milton  Society,  475  Riverside 

Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  (h) 

Div.  Secy.,  Library  of  Congress,  Div.  f/t  Blind, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
SMITH,  Mrs.  Georgia   (c) 

Instr.,  Adult  Training  Center,  Fla.   Council  f/t 

Blind,  61  Rosewood  Ave.,  Ormand  Beach,  Fla. 
SMITH,  Dr.  Henry  Carroll   (d) 

637  Med.  Arts  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
JSMITH,  Hubert  E.   (f) 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Ways  and  Means  f/t  Blind, 

Inc.,    and    Walter    G.    Holmes    Fdn.,    Inc.,    834 

Masonic  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
SMITH,  J.  C.   (f) 

Treas.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview 

Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
SMITH,  Rev.  Jeff   (a) 

Supt.,   Ark.   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1706   E.   9th 

St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

SMITH,  J.  Morrison   ()i 

Mbr.  Board,  Washington  Soc.  f/t  Blind,  R  F  D 
No.  1,  Box  181,  McLean,  Va. 

SMITH,  Lucy  Dent  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Hillsborough    Co.    Assn.    f/t   Blind 
1106  W.  Piatt  St..  Tampa,  Fla. 

SMITH,  Mike  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    State    of    Pa.,    603    Baldwin 
Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 

SMITH,  William  F.   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,     Washington    Soc.    f/t 
Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washnigton,  D.  C. 

SMITHDAS,  Robert  J.   (b) 

Counselor,     Industrial     Home     f/t     Blind,      57 
Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SMOUSE,  Joseph   (d) 

Treas.,    Bedford    Br.,    PAB,    First    Natl.    Bank, 
Bedford,  Pa. 


SMYTH,  Raymond  J.   (a) 

Social  Service  Field  Repr.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 
100-106  W.  15th  St.,  Chester,  Pa. 

SNOW,  Ben   (d) 

Stand  Operator,  City  Hall,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

SNOW,  Phyllis   (d) 

Student,  Box  986,  RFD  No.  1,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

SOKOLOW,  Grace  K.   (c) 

Caseworker    II,    Ore.    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    535 
S.E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

SORRELS,  Edwin  Lee  (b) 

Dir.,   Voc.   Rehab.,    Braille   Inst,   of  Amer.,   741 
N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SPARKS,  Alfred  W.  (f) 

Supv.    of   Field   Services,    Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t 
Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont. 

SPEAK,  Nelle  (c) 

Secy.-Guide.  Joplin  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  802  Jack- 
son Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

SPEARMAN,  Robert  A.  (d) 

Clerk,    Boston    Army    Base,    88    Whitfield    St., 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
SPITZER,  Louis  W.  (d) 

5512  Pinelawn  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
SPITZER,  Mrs.  Louis  W.  (d) 

5512  Pinelawn  Dr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
STACEY,  William  S.  (b) 

Counselor    for    Blind    Children,    St.    Dept.    of 

Health  &  Welfare,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind, 

Belfast,  Me. 
STAHL,  Joseph  W.  (b) 

Counselor,     Voc.     Rehab.,     Ohio     Services     f/t 

Blind,  Lima,  Ohio. 
STANBERRY,  Gretchen  (c) 

Social  Dir.,  Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  1418  10th 

St.,  Apt.  3,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
STANFORD,  L.  S.  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Bur.    f/t    Blind,    Mo.    Div.    of 

Welfare,  300  Tanglewood  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
STANLEY,  W.  (f) 

Field  Secy.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  73  Gar- 
field Ave.,  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
STANWORTH,  Dr.  Robert  (d) 

100  Crook  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
STARK,  Sidney  (b) 

Counselor,   Industrial   Home  f/t  Blind,   57  Wil- 
loughby St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
STATON,  George  (c) 

Rehab.    Counselor,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    P.    O. 

Box  2305,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
STEECE,  Everett  R.   (i) 

Supv.,   Service  f/t  Blind,   Ohio  Com.  f/t  Blind, 

Dept.  of  Pub.  Welfare,  85  S.  Washington  Ave., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
STELLE,  Roy  M.   (g) 

Supt.,    Colo.    School   f/t    Deaf   a/t   Blind,    Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 
STEINWACHS,  Max  W.,  Jr.  (d) 

Pres.,  Chester  Co.  Br.,  PAB,   1212   Stirling  St., 

Coatesville,  Pa. 
STEM,  W.  A.,  M.D.   (d) 

99  Rainbow  Circle,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
STEPHENSON,  Richard   (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.   f/t  Blind,   100  E.  Price  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STEVENS,  Thelma  V.   (b) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Services    f/t    Blind,    Dept.    HEW. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

STEVENSON,  K  .W.   (d) 

6025  E.  Third  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

STINSON,  Robert  H.   (d) 

Board  Mbr.,  Dela.  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  P.  O.  Box  16, 
Delaware  County,  Elwyn,  Pa. 

STIPP,  Peter,  Jr.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Lackawanna  Br.,   PAB,   228  Adams 
Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

STOCKER,  Clifford  A.   (e) 

Adm.,    Div.    of    Voc.    Admin.,    Ore.    Com.    f/t 
Blind,  535  S.E.  12th  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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STOHLMAN,  William  L.   (b) 

Workshop     Supv.     &     Employment     Specialist, 

Allen   Co.   League   f/t   Blind,    Inc.,    1018   Ewing 

St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
STONE,  Agnes  (b) 

Educ.    Counselor,    N.    J.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    1100 

Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

STONE,  Patricia  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  Welfare  Dept., 
7th  &  Woodland  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

STONE.  Mrs.  Theodore  (h) 

Co-Chairman,  Johanna  Bur.  f/t  Blind,  Chicago 
Public  Library,  Washington  &  Michigan  Aves.. 
Chicago,  111. 

STOREY,  Robert  L.  (f) 

Supt.,  Newfoundland  Div.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t 
Blind,  1-5  Military  Rd.,  St.  John's,  Nfd. 

STOTT,  Lester  W  .(c) 

Social  Worker,  Mass.  Div.  f/t  Blind,  90  Tre- 
mont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STRAIN,  Mrs.  Grace  (b) 

Supv.,  Aid  to  Permanently  &  Totally  Disabled 
and  Services  t/t  Blind,  Capitol  Bldg.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

STREET,  Jack  H.   (f) 

Adm.  Asst.,  Blinded  Veterans  Assn.,  3408  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STRICKLAND,  W.  J.  (i) 

Bus.  Enterprises  Repr.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind, 
P.  O.  Box  1295,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

STRONG,  Douglas  R.  (i) 

Ont.  Mgr.,  Industrial  Stands  &  Cafeteria  Dept., 
Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

STROUD,  Marshall  D.  (c) 

Caseworker,  Ark.  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  789,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

STUART,  Harry  W.  (e) 

Gen.  Mgr..  Calif.  Industries  f/t  Blind.  St. 
Educ.  Bldg..  721  Capitol  Ave..  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

STYMIEST.  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  (d) 

Sales  Mgr..  Bucks  Co.  Br..  PAB,  171  S.  Main 
St.,  Doylestown.  Pa. 

SULLIVAN,  Joseph  L.   (b) 

Placement  Agent,  St.  of  Ohio,  Services  f/t 
Blind,  414  W.  Superior  Ave.,  Rm.  501,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

SULLIVAN,  Dr.  Robert  E.   (d) 

340  Doctor's  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUMMERS,  Eleanor  (c) 

Asst.  Supv.  Field  Worker  f/t  Adult  Blind, 
Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Educ,  405  California  St. 
Bldg.,  217  W.  First  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SUSKA,  Paul  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Westmoreland  Co.  Br.,  PAB, 
35  W.  Otterman  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Dorothy  D.   (g) 

Resource  Teacher  —  Braille,  Hawthorne  School 
Dist.,  235  E.  129th  St.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

SUTCLIFFE,  Father  Harry  J.   (d) 

Lecturer,  The  American  Church  Union,  Inc., 
1155  E.  32nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SUTHERLAND,  Mary  (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  172 
Almon  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

SUTTON,  Clearman   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Md.  Workshop  f/t  Blind,  2901 
Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SWEARINGEN.  Mrs.  Eva  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 
Inc.,  R.  No.  4,  Box  lOOA,  Jefiferson,  Texas. 

SWEGER,  Mark  (d) 

Pres.,  Tri-Co.  Br.,  PAB,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SWITZER,  Mary  E.  (f) 

Dir.,  Off.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Dept.  HEW,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

SYKES,  Allen  (i) 

St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1213  14th  Avenue,  Al- 
toona.  Pa. 


SYLVESTER,  Lena  L.  (c) 

12828  Wilfred,  Detroit,  Mich. 
TAIT,  John   (b) 

Rehab.     Counselor,    Mass.    Div.    o/t    Blind,     14 

Court  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
TALLEY,  Gladys   (c) 

Caseworker.    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind.    P.    O.    Box 

276,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
TATUM,  Braxton   (a) 

Gen.   Mgr.,    Adult   Blind   Dept.,   Ala.   Inst,   for 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Box  242,  Talladega,  Ala. 
TAYLOR,  Mrs.  Esther  V.  (d) 

Pres.,   Kan.   Assn.    f/t   Blind,    219   N.    16th   St., 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
TAYLOR,  John  (f) 

Chief.  Wash.  Off..  Natl.  Federation  o/t  Blind, 

1908  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t-TAYLOR,  Reginald   (d) 

Board  Mbr.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  342. 

Columbus,  Texas. 
TERRY,  Rose  Alice  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   St.  Welfare   Dept..  2413   Indus- 
trial Ave.,  Flint,  Mich. 
THOMAS,  Gordon   (b) 

Shop  and  Mobility  Instr.,  Ark.  Enterprises  f/t 

Blind,  Inc.,  2811  Fair  Park  Blvd.,  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 
THOMAS,  Mrs.  T.  F.   (a) 

Hillsborough  Co.  Assn.  f/t  Blind.  1106  W.  Piatt 

St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
THOMPSON,  Fred  (a) 

Shop   Instr.,   Juniata   Fdn.    Br.,   PAB,   S.   Main 

&  West  Hale  St..  Lewistown,  Pa. 
THOMPSON,  Gertrude  E.   (c) 

Social  Worker,  Cincinnati  Assn.  f/t  Blind.  1548 

Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
THOMPSON,  Herman  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

5010  Hillside,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
THOMPSON,  Pauline  M.  (d) 

Secy,   to  Mng.   Dir..   Braille   Inst,   of  America. 

Inc.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
THOMPSON.  Robert  C.  (e) 

Dir.,   St.   Dept.   of  Educ,   Voc.   Rehab.,   301   W. 

Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Ma. 
THOMPSON,  Robert  H.,  Pd.D.   (g) 

Supt.,     Michigan     School     f/t     Blind,     715     W. 

Willow  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
THOMPSON,  Rosa  (d) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 
THOMPSON,  R.  Paul  (g) 

Prin.,    Utah    School    f/t    Blind,    846    20th    St., 

Ogden.  Utah. 
THOMPSON,  Dr.  William  W.   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Blinded   Veterans   Assn.,   3408  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
THOMSON,  Isabel  M.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Can.  Natl.   Inst,   f/t  Blind,   1G9 

Borden  Ave.,  N.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
THORNTON,  Waldron  T.   (a) 

Supv.,    Caning    Dept.,    Philadelphia    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THUME,  Mrs.  Edna  (d) 

5210  W.  29th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

THUME,  Mrs.  Lee   (c) 

Caseworker,  Voc.  Rehab.,  Div.  f/t  Blind,  109  W. 
12th  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

THUME,  Lyle  (b) 

Psychologist    —    Counselor,    Southwest    Rehab. 
Center,  2812  S.  Tyler,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

THVEDT,  Rev.  Ingvald  M.   (h) 

Pastor  &  Supt.,  Ephphatha  Church  Mission,  15 
Sixth  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

TICKTON,  Daniel  L.   (d) 

Daniel  L.  Tickton,  Ins.   Agencv,   1018  Michigan 
Theatre  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

TIMMINS,  Preston  I.   (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    466 
Union  St..  W.,  Kingston,  Ont. 
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TIPPS,  A.  B.   (b)  _,      ^,.     , 

Supv.,    Field    Operations,    St.    Com.    f/t    Blind, 

Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
TISDALE,  Mrs.  Clara  Mae  (d) 

Clerk-Steno.,   S.t  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Div. 

f/t  Blind,  555  Colege  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
TISDALE,  Mrs.  Clare  Mae  (d) 

Clerk-Steno.,   St.  Dept.   of  Public  Welfare,  Div. 

f/t  Blind,  555  College  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

TITUS,  Viola  A.   (c) 

Special   Caseworker.   St.   Com.   f/t   Blind,   P.   O. 

Box  937,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
TOLLE,  Dora  Isabella  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Mo.     Bur.     f/t    Blind,    436    S. 

Kensington  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
TOLTON,  Edna  M.   (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Bhnd,    1 

Grosvenor  Ave.,  S.,  Apt.  F,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

TOOHER,  James  M.   (d) 

Methodsman,    Addressograph-Multigraph    Corp., 
1200  Babbitt  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TOWNSEND,  M.  Roberta   (f)    . 

Dir.,   Survey   &    Homework   Dept.,   Natl.   Indus- 
tries f/t  Blind,  22  W.  17th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRADER,  Florence  B.   (f( 

Trustee,     Clovernook     Home     f/t     Blind,     6990 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TRANT,   (Mr.)   Carroll  S.   (d) 
London  Bridge,  Va. 

TRELEASE,  George  T.   (b) 

Voc.    Counselor,    Services    f/t    Blind,    145    State 
St.,  Room  209,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TREMBLAY,  Miss  Fernande  fc) 

Supv.   of   Home   Teachers,    Can.   Natl.    Inst,   f/t 
Blind,  1425  Crescent  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

TRENEER,  Herbert  C.   (d)  ,  ^, 

Chm.,    Music    Committee,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t 

Blind,  511  First  St.,  Kenora,  Ont. 
TRIANTAFEL,  Mrs.  Catherine  (d» 

175  Hemenway  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
TRUXAL,  Jacob  R.   (d) 

Pres.,    Lycoming    Co.    Br..    PAB,    Mtd.    Route, 

Basin  Hill  Hts.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
TURNER,  Mrs.  Carrie  (c) 

Caseworker,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t   Blind,    1958    E. 

93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
TURNEY,  William   (d) 

Dir.    of    School    Music,    Dept.    of    Educ,    P.    O. 

Box   1026,  Woodstock,  N.  B. 
TYLINSKI,  Josephine  (c) 

Social    Service    Dept.,    Toledo    Soc.    f/t    Blind, 

1819  Canton  Ave.,  Toeldo,  Ohio. 
jTYNAN,  Maurice  I.   (d) 

P.  O.  Box  94,  Tangerine,  Fla. 
TYNAR,  Claude   Ce) 

St.  Supv.,  Services  f/t  Blind,   100  W.   7th  Ave., 

Denver,  Colo. 
ULMER,  J.  M.   (d) 

1130  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ULSHAFER,  Gertrude   (d) 

Bookkeeper,  PAB,  1607  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
UMEHARA,  Millie   (c) 

Home   Teacher,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t   Blind,    73 

Garfield  Ave.,  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
UPSHAW,  McAllister   (c) 

Dir.,   Social   Services,   Cleveland   Soc.   f/t  Blind, 

1958  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
VALLIANT,  James  A.   (e) 

Adm.  Asst.,   Iowa   Com.  f/t  Blind,  State  House, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
VanARSDALE.  L.  E.   (d) 

Treas.,    Beaver    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    Farmers    Natl. 

Bank,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
VANCE,  Harrell  T.   (i) 

Dir..    Geo.    C.    Wallace    Trade    School,    Napier 

Field,  Dothan,  Ala. 

VAN  CLEVE,  Grace  W.   (c) 

Braille  Instr.,  Minn.  Soc.   f/t   Blind,   1936  Lyn- 
dale  Ave.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VANDIVER,  Ruth  (d) 

104  W.  Pine  St.,  Orrick,  Mo. 

VAN  PELT,  Kermit  B.  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Cumberland  Br.,  Md.  Workshop 
f/t  Blind,  115  Milton  PI.,  Cumberland,  Md.  J 

VARDELL,  Erma  (b)  I 

Rehab.   Counselor,   Bur.   f/t  Blind,   317  N.   11th      I 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 

VARGO,  Helen   (b)  ■ 

Counselor,  Voc.  Rehab.  Service,  Services  f/t 
Blind,  2516  W.  6th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

VEALE,  Louis  B.   (a) 

Exec.  Dir.,  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.,  112  E. 
Columbia,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

VETTERICK,  Mrs.  Annette  (g) 

Instr.,  Hadley  School  f/t  Blind,  P.  O.  Box  L, 
Winnetka,  111. 

VIECELI,  Louis   (b) 

Acting  Coordinator,  Training  Course  for  Place- 
ment Counselors  o/t  Blind,  Rehab.  Institute,  S. 
111.  Univ.,  Carbondale,  111.  j 

VILLENEUVE,  Mrs.  Frances  (c) 

Casework  Supv.,  Detroit  League  f/t  Handi- 
capped, 1401  Ash  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

VINSON,  Edna  B.   (b) 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C. 

VIRGIN,  Marion  Ernest   (b) 

Rehab.  Counselor,  Minn.  St.  Services  f/t  Blind, 
117  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

VOCES,  Marion  L.   (c) 

Dir.,  Dept.  of  Social  Welfare,  Braille  Institute 
of  Amer.,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

VOLKE,  George  M.   (d) 

111  Ingleside  Ave.,  Catonsville,  Md. 
VOORHEES,  Arthur  L.   (f) 

Voc.    Rehab.    Specialist,    Amer.   Fdn.   f/t   Blind, 

15  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WADSWORTH,  Mrs.  Penelope  Crane  (d) 

The  Homestead,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
WAGNER.  Mrs.  Gertrude  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn.,        > 

Inc.,  161  Victoria  Dr.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  I 

WAGNER,  Viola  V.   (b)  ', 

Training    Services    f/t    Blind,    St.    Council    f/t 

Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
tWALKER,  Hulen  C.   (f) 

Exec.   Dir.,  Amer.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind, 

838     Investment     Bldg.,     1511     K     St.,     N.W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
WALKER,  Mrs.  Hulen  C.   (d)  g 

838  Investment  Bldg.,  1511  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash-       I 

ington,  D.  C.  I 

WALKER,  Luther  H.   (b)  I 

N.  C.  Rehab.  Center  f/t  Blind,  Butner,  N.  C.  ' 

WALKER,  Madeline  (b) 

Dist.   Supr.,    St.   Vincent   de   Paul   Society,   2331 

Mullanphy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WALL,  Mrs.  Inez  D.   (c) 

Field    Repr.    of    Social    Services,    St.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  229  Professional  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
WALLACE,  Mrs.  Ella  May  (c) 

Dir.    of   Social    Service,    Philadelphia   Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  100  E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WALLACE,  John  M.   (g) 

Pres.,     Fla.     School     f/t    Deaf    a/t     Blind,     St.        , 

Augustine,  Fla.  J 

WALSH,  Fred  V;   (d)  I 

922  Broadway,  S.  Boston,  Mass. 

WALSH,  Richard  (d) 

Philadelphia  Assn.  f/t  Blind,   100  E.   Price  St.,        , 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  J 

WALTERS,  Eugene  F.   (b)  " 

Counselor,  St.  Council  f/t  Blind,  1206  Dewey 
Bldg.,  1  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTERS,  George  (a) 
230  E.  21st  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

WALTZ,  Robert   (d) 

Student,  14824  W.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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WARD,  G.  A.  (i) 

Placement  Supv.,  Va.  Com.  f/t  Visually  Handi- 
capped, 3003  Pavkwood  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
WARD,  G.  Ernest  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Lehigh   Co.   Br.,   PAB.   614   N.    13th 

St..  Allentown,  Pa. 
WARD,  Mary  Ann   (g) 

Special     Class     Teacher,     Montville     Township 

Schools,  Montville,  N.  J. 
WARD,  Roy  (c) 

Home    Teacher    Supv.,    Va.    Com.    f/t    Visually 

Handicapped,   3003   Parkwood  Ave.,   Richmond, 

Va. 
WARD,  Walton  L.   (b) 

Counselor,   Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.   of  Public 

Welfare,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WARNER,  Porter,  Jr.  (d) 

P.  O.  Box  2074,  St.  Elmo  Station,  Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
WARRICK,  James  C.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,  Div.  of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept. 

of    Public    Welfare,    302    Cotton    States    Bldg., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
WARTENBERG,  W.  Stanley  (b) 

Employment   Dir.,  N.  Y.   Assn.   f/t  Blind,   111 

E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
W  ASS  ON,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  (d) 

Secy.,  Box  861,  Paris,  Tenn. 
WATERHOUSE,  Edward  J.,  Litt.  D.  (g) 

Dir.,    Perkins    School    f/t    Blind,    Watertown, 

Mass. 
WATERS,  William  B.  (b) 

Travel   Instr.,   N.   C.   Rehab.   Center  f/t  Blind, 

Butner,  N.  C. 
WATKINS,  Wallace  D.  (b) 

Dir.  of  Rehab,  and  Personnel,  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  Dayton,  Inc.,  201  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton, 

Ohio. 
+WATTS,  L.  L.  (e) 

Treas.,  Va.  Assn.  of  Workers  f/t  Blind,  P.  O. 

Box  5393,  Richmond,  Va. 
WEAVER,  F.  Emmett  (d) 

Trustee,  PAB,  1607  N.  Second  St.,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
WEAVER,  Grady  L.  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Rehab,     f/t     Blind,    Dept.     of 

Public   Welfare,   321    W.   Walnut   St.,   Johnson 

City,  Tenn. 
WEBB,  J.  W.   (b) 

Counselor,   Voc.   Rehab.   Services   f/t   Blind,   114 

Shields  Bldg.,  Meridian,  Miss. 
WEBB,  Lillian   (c) 

Supv.,   Home  Ind.   &   Home  Teachers,   St.  Com. 

f/t  Blind,  Land  Office  Bldg.,  Austin,  Texas. 
WEBB,  Mrs.  Pat  (c) 

Home   Teacher,    St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    102    West 

Crockett,  Rm.  304,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
§WEBER,  Charles  O.,  Jr.   (a) 

Bus.    Mgr.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t    Blind,    2101     S. 

Lamar,  Austin,  Texas. 
§WEBER,  Mrs.  Charles  O.,  Sr.  (a.) 

Dir.,    Travis    Assn.    f/t   Blind,    2101    S.    Lamar, 

Austin,  Texas. 
WEEKS,  Louise   fc) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  101  S.  Ran- 
dolph St.,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

WEIGEL,  Theodore  (a) 

Shop  Foreman,  Lycoming  Co.  Br.,  PAB,  1246 
Vine  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

WEINLICH,  Rev.  Alfred  J.   (a) 

Diocesan  Dir.,  Catholic  Guild  f/t  Blind,  Dio- 
cese of  Brooklyn,  Inc.,  191  Joralemon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WEIR,  Arthur  V.   (f) 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

WEIR,  Mrs.  Arthur  V.  (d) 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

WELLE,  Aubrey  F.  (a) 

Plant  Supt..  Lighthouse  f/t  Blind,  2321  Locust 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WELLINGHAUS,  Harry  B.  F.   (a) 

Comptroller    and    Asst.    Exec.    Dir.,    Industrial 

Home   f/t   Blind,   57   Willoughby   St.,   Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
WELLMAN,  Murrell  C.   (h) 

Librarian,    La.    St.    Library,    Dept.    f/t    Blind, 

P.  O.  Box  131,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
WELLS,  Mrs.  Fred  Robinson   (d) 

Ooltewah,  Tenn. 
WELLS,  Merle  B.   (d) 

1234  Elden  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
WELLS,  Myrtle  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    Div.    Soc.    Admin.,    Dept.    of 

Welfare,    85    S.    Washington    Ave.,    Columbus, 

Ohio. 
WELTER,  Mary  (g) 

Teacher,  St.  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Dixon  St. 

School,  Drawer  100,  Dixon,  111. 
WERNEKEN,  Mrs.  A.  Russell  (d) 

562  Shoreham  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
WERNTZ,  George,  Jr.   (f ) 

Exec.  Vic  Pres.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J. 

WHEELEHAN,  Mrs.  Fred  J.   (a) 

Adm.    Asst.,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,     2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Ma. 
WHEELER,  Miss  Bobbe  R.  (c) 

Med.   Counselor,  Fla.  Council  f/t  Blind,   P.  O. 

Box  669,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
WHEELER,  E.  F.  (f) 

Field    Secy.,    Can.    Natl.    Inst,    f/t    Blind,    96 

Ridout  St.,  S.,  London,  Ont. 
WHIGHAM,  B.  R.  (b) 

Placement  Counselor,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  2519 

McKinney,  Dallas,  Texas. 
WHITE,  Bernice  (c) 

Caseworker,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  802  W.  Colon- 
ial Ave.,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
WHITE,  Irvin  K.  (b) 

Rehab,    ounselor,    St.    Dept.    of    Educ,    215    E. 

4th  St.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
WHITE,  Mrs.  Mary  Guice  (c) 

Home    Teacher.    Div.    f/t    Blind,    St.    Dept.    of 

Public  Welfare,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
WHITEHEAD,  Cecil  L.  (d) 

741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
WHITEHEAD,  Dr.  W.  M.  (g) 

Supt.,  Virginia  State  School,  Hampton,  Va. 
WHITELAW,  Miss  J.  W.   (c) 

Supv..  Pre-School  Blind  Child  Programme,  Can. 

Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toron- 
to, Ont. 

WHITEN.  Mrs.  Ruby  (d) 

Dietitian,     N.     C.     Rehab.     Center     f/t     Blind, 
Butner,  N.  C. 

WHITTEN,  E.  B.   (t) 

Exec,   Dir.,   Natl.   Rehab.   Assn.,   1025   Vermont 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WHITESIDE,  Mrs.  Charles   (d) 

40  Lea  Rd.,  Manor  Park,  New  Castle,  Dela. 
WHITSTOCK,  Robert  H.   (f) 

Adm.  Asst.,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown, 

N.  J. 

WHITTIER.  Mrs.  Doris  C.   (h) 

Librarian,     Books     f/t    Blind,     Public    Library, 

167  Social  Hall  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
WHITWORTH,  C.  B.   (d) 

James  Robertson  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WHITWORTH,  R.  D.   (d) 

819  Kirkwood  Lane,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
WIEHE,  Mrs.  Edith  Sperry  (c) 

Home     Teacher,     Cincinnati     Assn.     f/t     Blind, 

1548  Central  Pky.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
WILBER,  Dr.  Louise   (g) 

Supervising  Teacher,  Ariz.  St.  School  f/t  Blind 

a/t  Deaf,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
WILDING,  Beatrice  (d) 

Secy.,    Chicago   Lighthouse   f/t   Blind,    1850    W. 

Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 
WILHITE,  G.  W.   (b) 

Supv.    of    Physical    Restoration,    St.    Com.    f/t 

Blind,  1306  San  Jacinto,  Austin,  Texas. 
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WILKES,  Samuel  M.  (b) 

Dir.,   Home   Bound   Indusrties,    2801   Lee,   Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
WILLETT,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.   (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Cambria    Co.    Br.,    PAB,    728   Wood 

St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
WILLIAMS,  Carl  E.  (b) 

Employment     Counselor,     Services     t/t     Blind, 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare.  P.  O.  Box  612,  Green 

Bay,  Wis. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Edna  L.  (h) 

Librarian    f/t   Blind,   Multnomah   Co.    Library, 

216  N.  E.  Knott,  Portland,  Ore. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Grace  (c) 

Home  Teacher   &   Social   Service,  Joplin  Assn. 

f/t  Blind,  802  Jackson  Ave..  Joplin,  Mo. 
WILLIAMS,  Harold  C.  (b) 

Specialist,    St.    Services    f/t    Blind,    Box    1723, 

Helena,  Mont. 
WILLIAMS,  John  W.  (b) 

Asst.  Mgr.,   Bus.  Enterprises,  Div.  of  Services 

o/t    Blind,    Dept.    of    Public    Welfare,    29    S. 

Pauline  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
WILLIAMS,  Raymond  D.  (e) 

Dir.,   Div.   f/t   Blind,   614   New   St.   Off.   Bldg., 

Jackson,  Miss. 
WILLIAMS,  Mrs.  Raymond  D.  (d) 

Part  Time  Clerk  &  Secy.,  975  Bellevue,  Apt.  9, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
WILLIAMS,  Russell  (f) 

Chief,   Blind  Rehab.,   Physical  Med.   &   Rehab., 

Div.,   Dept.    of    Medicine   &    Surgery,   Veterans 

Adm.,  Central  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WILLIAMS,  Ruth  (c) 

Home    Teacher,    N.    Y.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    39 

Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAMSON,  L.  G.  (b) 

Dir.  of  Employment,  Can.  Natl.  Inst,  f/t  Blind, 

929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  (e) 

Caseworker,     Yellowstone     Co.     Welfare    Dept., 

P.  O.  Box  2560,  Billings,  Mont. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.   (d) 

Secy.,  Bd.  of  Dir.,  Assn.  f/t  Conquest  of  Blind- 
ness, 745  Central  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
WILSON,  G.  C.  (f) 

Dir.     of     Field     Services     &     Public     Relations, 

Christian     Record    Benevolent    Assn.,     3705     S. 

48th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Henry  V.  P.  (d) 

Chm.,    Dela.    Com.    f/t    Blind,    Eastover    Hills, 

Dover,  Dela. 
WILSON,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  (h) 

Head,    Div.    of   Work    w/t    Blind,    Denver    Pub. 

Library,  90  Lowell  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colo. 
WIMLEY,  Mrs.  Helen   (b) 

Counselor,  N.  J.  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  1100  Ray- 
mond Blvd.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
WINTERS,  Kris   (b) 

Employment    Specialist,    Div.    of    Services     f ' ' 

Blind,  5683  Maybury  Grand,  Detroit,  Mich. 
WISE,  Gerald  E.   (f) 

Chief,   Special   Rehab.,   Veterans   Adm.,   Central 

Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
WISHARD,  Elizabeth   (h) 

Librarian   f/t   Blind,    Ind.    St.   Library,    140   N. 

Senate,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
WODYLAK,  Frank   (d) 

Sec.-Treas.,    St.    Blind    Sales,    2972    E.    7    Mile 

Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 
WOLFE,  Earl  W.  (e) 

Supv.,   Services   f/t  Blind   &   Severely  Disabled, 

W.  Va.  Div.  of  Voc.  Rehab.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
WOMMACK,  Mrs.  Edison   (h) 

Asst.     Braille     &     Large    Type    Editor,    Amer. 

Prtg.    House    f/t    Blind,    1839    Frankfort    Ave., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
WOOD,  E.  J.   (g) 

Supt.,    Tenn.    School    f/t    Blind,    115    Stewart's 

Ferry  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
tWOOD,  H.  A.  (e) 

Exec.  Dir.,  St.  Com.  f/t  Blind,  303  W.  Martin 

St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WOOD,  Theresa  (d) 

335  State  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
WOOD,  W.  S.  (b) 

Specialist  o/t  Blind,   Voc.   Rehab.   Dept.   HEW, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
WOODRING,  Jesse  (a) 

Exec.   Dir.,   Allen    Co.   League  f/t   Blind,    1018 

Ewing  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
WOODS,  Dr.  P.  J.  (a) 

Exec.    Dir.,    Metropolitan    Atlanta    Assn.    f/t 

Blind,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WOOLLY,  J.  M.  (g) 

Supt.,   Ark.   School   f/t  Blind,   2600   W.   Mark- 
ham,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
WORDEN,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  (e) 

Exec.  Secy.,  R.  I.  Assn.  f/t  Blind,  Inc.,  39-49 

Arcade  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
WORRALL,  Ralph  (d) 

Vending  Stand  Mgr.,  Minn.  Services  f/t  Blind, 

117  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WORTS,  Grace  (f) 

Asst.   to   the  Mng.   Dir.,   Can.   Natl.   Inst,   f/t 

Blind,  929  Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
WOTRING,  John   (i) 

Stand    Program    Supv.,    Washington    Soc.    f/t 

Blind,  2324  F  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 
WRIGHT,  C.  Spencer  (b) 

Rehab.    Counselor,   St.   Services   f/t  Blind,    117 

University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
WRIGHT,  Dorothy  E.  (d) 

Bookkeeper,    Md.    Workshop    f/t    Blind,    2901 

Strickland  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WRIGHT,  Harold  (c) 

Caseworker,  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Assn., 

Inc.,  Star  Route,  Houghton  Lake,  Mich. 
YEAMAN,  Jack  M.   (e) 

Casework   Supv.,   Utah   Com.   f/t   Blind,   309   E. 

First  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
YODER,  Norman   (b) 

Act.  Dir.,  St.  Dept.  Services  f/t  Blind,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 
YORK,  William  D.   (d) 

60  Beechwood  Dr.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
YOUNG,  Aletha  L.  (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Ind.  Agency  f/t  Blind,  536  W. 

30th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
YOUNG,  Mrs.  Julia  L.   (b) 

Specialist  in  Professional  and  Clerical   Occupa- 
tions,   St.    Com.    f/t   Blind,    1306    San    Jacinto, 

Austin,  Texas. 
YOUNG,  Norman   (b) 

Counselor,  Div.   of  Services  f/t  Blind,  Dept.  of 

Public  Welfare,  85  Washington  St.,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
YOUNGMAN,  Richard  W.  (b) 

Merchandising    Repr.,    Fla.    Council    f/t    Blind. 

P.  O.  Box  1229,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 
ZACK,  Charles  (b) 

Counselor,   Ohio  Services   f/t  Blind,   128   E.   6th 

St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
ZARINA,  Peter  F.   (c) 

Home  Teacher,   Div.   of   Services   f/t   Blind,   St. 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  322  St.  Capitol  Annex, 

Denver,  Colo. 
ZERR,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  (c) 

Field   Repr.,   Philadelphia   Assn.   f/t   Blind,   100 

E.  Price  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ZETZER,  Mary  (c) 

Social   Caseworker,  Youngstown  Soc.  f/t  Blind, 

629  Bryson  St.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
ZICKEL,  Virgil  E.  (h) 

Plant  Supt.,  Amer.  Prtg.  House  f/t  Blind,  1839 

Frankfort  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
ZIEMER,  Dr.  Gregor  (f) 

Dir.  of  Public  Educ,  Amer.  Fdn.  f/t  Blind,   15 

W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ZWARENSTEYN,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  (g) 

Prin.,  Michigan  School  f/t  Blind,   715  W.  Wil- 
low, Lansing,  Mich. 
ZWIERZANSKI,  William  John  (d) 

Lucky  Clover  Rabbit  Farm,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 
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